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the  time  is  fast  approaching,  a tail  will 
he  indispensable  to  the  frugiverous  and 
crackers  of  nuts  who  wish  to  combine 
exercise  in  the  open  air  with  nutrition. 
The  most  accommodating  tree  has 
branches  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hun- 
griest and  the  boldest  who  now  rely 
only  on  arms,  legs  and  the  retained 
ability  to  “squirm  up";  but  with  a tail 
as  an  anchor,  what  arboreal  possibili- 
ties rush  into  the  view!  The  boy  in 
Indiana  should  soon  be  accustomed  to 
a tree.  Organs  are  developed  by  use. 
We  like  to  thiuk  of  Johnny  hanging 
by  his  tail  and  goo-gooing  the  adoring 
family  below.  Fifty  years  from  now, 
when  a meat-eater  will  be  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  as  a cannibal  is  today, 
the  acute  novelists  and  rapt  bards  of 
the  state  will  compose  immortal  works 
swinging  at  ease  from  a limb,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  will  be  the 
envy  of  the  later  tailed.  Loose  trousers 
will  then  be  fashionable  in  street  or 
af.  reception,  though  the  more  graceful 
may  prefer  to  swish  their  tails  as  they 
stroll  in  the  avenue  or  during  the 
breathing  places  between  exchanges  of 

polite  repartee.  

NOTES  ON  THE  ENGLISH. 

Dr.  Carl  Peters,  a German  of  scien- 
tific observation,  lived  in  London  for  ! 
ter.  years  before  he  wrote  his  book  j 
about  England  and  the  English,  yet 
Mr.  Henry  James  will  not  spend  a year 
with  us  before  be  publishes  his  notes 
on  America.  This  shous  the-  Gciman 
thoroughness  in  preparation.  It  is  tine 
that  the  German  often  dies  at  an  ad- 


y a need  ago  before  bis  magnum  opus 
is  ready  for  the  printer,  just  as  the 
German  patient  often  dies  while  his 
physician  is  preparing  an  exhaustive 
diagnosis*,  but  the  book  is  at  last  pub- 
lished, and  the  diagnosis  is  contributed 


A'ov.  3.  Kopylow's  quartet  la  G major,  Knelserj 
Quartet.  1 

Nov.  7.  Vincent  d 'Indy’s  symphonic  legend,  “La 
For^t  Enchafittfe.”  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Nov.  7,  GlazounofT’s  E flat  symphony,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Dec.  11,  Ernest  bohnanyl's  first  symphony, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Dec.  22,  Songs  by  Charles  Martin  Loeffier,  Susan 
Metcalfe  at  Knelsel  Quartet  concert. 

Dec.  24,  Wagner's  “Parsifal,"  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

Jan.  14.  Eugen  d’Albert's  overture  to  "The  Im- 
provisators." Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Jan.  16.  Overture  to  "Les  Barbares,”  Saint -Saens, 
and  Moorish  dances  from  "Azara,"  J.  K.  Paine, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Jan.  23,  Donizetti's  “L’Ellsir  D’Amore"  (revival). 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Feb.  9.  Edward  Elgar's  oratorio,  "The  Apostles,” 
Oratorio  Society. 

Feb.  12,  Felix  Welngartner's  symphonic  poem, 
"The  Elyslan  Fields,"  Philharmonic  Society. 

Feb.  12.  Delibes's  "Copella"  (revival) , Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 


Feb.  13.  Bolldleu's  "Die  Weis se  Dame”  (revival), 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Feb.  15,  Songs  by  Felix  Weingartner,  Mendelssohn 
Hall. 

Feb.  16,  Felix  Welngartner’s  symphonic  poem, 
"King  Lear.”  Philharmonic  Society. 

Feb.  18.  Richard  Strauss’s  "Don  Quixote,”  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Feb.  24,  S.  Coleridge -Taylor’s  Cantata,  "The 
Atonement,"  Church  Choral  Society. 

March  1.  Songs  by  Richard  Strauss,  Strauss 
concert.  Carnegie  Hall.  ^ 

March  8,  A.  Caplet,  "Suite  Persane,"  Longy  Club. 

March  17,  Orchestral  variations,  opus  36,  Edward 
Elgar,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

March  21,  "Symphonia  Domestica,"  Richard 
Strauss,  Strauss  concert.  Carnegie  Hall. 

April  21,  Horatio  Parker’s  concerto  for  organ  ard 
orchestra.  Church  Choral  Society. 

April  29.  Edward  Elgar's  "King  Olaf,"  Brooklyn 
Oratorio  Society. 


to  a medical  journal. 

Dr.  Peters  notes  the  ‘•high  vitality 
of  the  London  street  scene."  Ameri- 
cans also  bare  noted  this  high  vital- 
ity at  niglit  near  the  Criterion,  in  the 
Haymarket,  in  Regent  street.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  says,  as  Rubinstein 
said  long  ago,  that  the  English  are  “not 
only  unmusical  but  decidedly  anti-mu- 
sical,” aud  their  statues  are,  “with  few 
exceptions,  rubbish,  pure  and  simple"; 
but  he  likes  the  work  of  English  paint- 
ers, and  he  thinks  the  English  school 
of  acting  more  natural  than  that  of 
any  continental  nation.  If  he  had  said 
“than  that  of  Germany”  we  could 
! easily  agree  with  him,  but  does  he  se- 
riously put  the  English  comedians 
above  those  of  France  and  Italy? 

Versed  in  the  practices  of  English 
society,  Dr.  Peters  gently  instructs  his 
visiting  countrymen  in  behavior.  He 
reminds  them  that  the  Englishman 
does  not  comb  bis  hair  at  table  just 
before  the  soup  is  served;  that  Eng- 
lishmen do  not  twist  continually  their 
mustaches  (but  they  do  this,  doctor, 
in  London  comic  journals  aud  on  tho 
stage;  that  they  do  not  stare  at  people 
in  tho  street — but  how  about  Jenny- 
son’s  lines — 

"And  on:  ring  n oontumolicius  lip. 

Goruonized  mo  from  head  to  foot 

With  a stony  British  stave”  ? 

“Generally  speaking,  ’ says  Dr. 
i Peters,  “the  best  way  of  getting  on  in 
English  countries  is  to  treat  others  as 
- if  they  were  non-existing.”  The  Eng- 
lish speak  in  undertone  in  the  streets 
and  in  any  public  place.  They  think  it 
rude  to  talk  in ‘a  restaurant  so  that 

and  fear-inspiring  , lobsters,  human  I 
salamanders,  and  •.  incredibly  strong 
men,  but  nothing  about  a tailed  chikl. 
Even  Peter  the  Wild  . Boy  was  with- 
out a tail,  and  the  jby  of  his  wood- 
life  was  thereby  diminished.  But  the 
birth  of  this  babe  near  Evansville  is 
as  the  auroral  flush  of  a new  and  glori- 
ous era.  We  are  told  continually  by 
circulars  mailed  or  dropped  in  letter 
boxes  that  the  coming  and  truly  god- 
like man  will  subsist  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, on  fruits  and  nuts,  and  there 
is  also"  constant  urging  for  all,  even 
the  citx-pent,  to  lead  an  out-of-door 
life.  There  is  the  suggestion  of  the  man  | 
climbing  trees  for  his  meals  instead  of 
breathing  the  hot  air  of  a restaurant, 
instead  of  enjoying  his  food  only 
through  the  anxiety  of  his  wife  and 
general  domestic  servitude.  all  this 
be  true,  and  deep  thinkers  assure  us 
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AT  THE  BOSTI 


Opening  of  the  Second  Week  of  the 
Grand  Opera  Season  Greeted  by 
an  Applausive  Audience — M me. 
Gadski  in  the  Title  Role. 


MME,  HOMER  SCORES 
TRIUMPH  AS  AMNERIS 


Her  Presentation  of  the  Character 
Is  Stronger  Than  Ever  Before — 
Dip  pel  as  Radames  and  Cam- 
panari  as  Amonasro. 


The  second  week  of  the  Metropolitan 
: Opera  House  Company  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  began  last  night  with  a per- 
formance of  Verdi’s  "Aida.”  Mr.  Hin- 
richs  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Aida...„ lime.  Gadski 

Amneris _ Mme.  Homer 

A Priestess — ...Mme.Poefllmann 

Radames .. Dlppel 

Amonasro. . . - Campanari 

Ramils Plaucoa . 

Tbe  King Muehlraami 

A messenger Masiero 

No  matter  how  excellent  the  perform- 
an  e of  "Aida”  may  be,  there  is  always 
thi  temptation  to  discuss  the  work 
its<  :f  rather  than  the  performance.  The 
conductor  may  be  prosaic,  as  he  was 
last  n'ght;  the  singers  may  thrill  or 
di:  appoint,  the  ensembles  and  the  stage 
mounting  may  or  may  not  be  adequate; 
the  music  of  Verdi  makes  its  conquer- 
ing way.  Some  have  of  late  years 
smtfed  at  it,  sneered  at  Verdi's  “rowdy 
imagination”  and  “Salvation  Army 
rhythms”;  and  others  in  their  praise 
of  it  have  dismissed  contemptuously  the 
Verdi  of  "II  Trovatore,”  "Rigoletto,” 
"Ha  Traviata,”  and  “Un  Ballo  in  Blas- 
chera.”  But  the  development  of  Verdi 
was  a steady  growth,  not  a sudden,  in- 
credible leap,  nor  was  his  growth  a 
constant  shifting  of  sails  to  catch  the 
Popular  breeze.  Verdi  alwavs  wrote  as 
he.  thought  and  felt,  with  intensity.  He 
grew  in  musical  stature  and  his  musical 
vocabulary  became  richer  and  more 
varied  in  expression,  but  his  speech, 
whether  ornate  or  simple,  was  his  own 
until  the  day  of  his  death. 

II?  “41da”  he  triumphed  in  a difficult 
ask.  He  wrote  an  opera  for  a special 
tceasion.  an  opera  that  abounds  in  what 
s known  as  local  color,  and  yet  an 
opera,  that  is  of  universal  human  in- 
terest. If  the  work  had  appealed  oniy, 
to  Egyptologists,  If  the  music  had  been 
only  as  a decoration  for  a particular 
festival,  it  would  have  vanished  from 
the  repertory  long  ago.  But  the  inter- 
est excited  by  “Aida”  does  not  depend 
on  the  temple  music,  with  its  exotic 
color;  it  does  not  die  with  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  on  the  crowd  that  welcomes  re- 
luming Radames;  it  is  not  connected 
inseparably  with  the  double  stage.  The 
beauty  and  the  passion  of  the  music  of 
“Aida”  vitalize  the  old  yet.  ever  new 
struggle  of  two  women  contending  for  a 
man,  and,  whenever  (wo  women  are 
thus  placed  on  the  stage,  or  whenever 
twocnen  are  seen  fighting  for  a woman, 
there  Is  a deeper  interest  excited  than 
by  any  psychological  problem  or  sym- 
bolical legend  to  which  music  is  set. 

Radames  may  be  a lay  figure,  as  some 
insist.  He  was  a .successful  warrior, 
and  that  was  enough  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  women.  But  if  Radames 
and  Ramfis  and  the  King  are  conven- 
tional types,  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  Amonasro.  a heroic  and  picturesque 
barbarian  and  an  example  of  striking 
misdeal  portraiture.  There  is  Amneris, 
the  princess,  whose  imperious  music  is 
superbly  contrasted  with  that  of  Aida, 
the  slave.  And  in  this  opera,  as  in  life, 
the  ctudy  of  the  contending  women,  is 
of  more  absorbing  interest  than  any 
examination  into  the  conduct  of  the 
men. 

Mr.  Runciman  would  wipe  out  ail  the 
scenes  before  the  third  act,  with  which, 
according  to  him.  the  action  begins; 
but  the  first  and  the  second  acts  are 
something  more  than  decorative  or 
spectacular  music.  The  mental  interest 
is  excited  as  soon  as  the  typical  themes 
of  Amneris  and  Aida  are.  exposed.  The 
struggle  then  begins,  and  with  what 
wealth  of  pathetic  or  intense  melody, 
with  what  shades  of  orchestral  expres- 
sion is  the  story  developed! 

The  performance  was  one  that  gave 
in  certain  ways  much  pleasure.  Mme. 
Gadski  has  never  sung  here  before  with 
such  elasticity  and  variety  of  vocal 
emotion.  She  has  always  been  a serious 
singer,  faithful  to  text,  heedful  of  the 
composer  and  the  conductor.  She  has 
often  been  vocally  effective  without 
arousing  any  special  interest  by  the 
quality  of  her  impersonation.  The 
hew  rer  respected  the  singer,  applauded 
her.  but  he  was  not  moved.  For  her 
1.  ^personations,  with  the.  exception,  per- 


haps, of  Senta.  were  conventional  in 
their  appeal  to  sympathy.  East  night 
the  voice  was  alive  anti  warm;  tones 
were  charged  with  meaning;  there  was 
something  more  than  mere  vocal  skill 
and  a respectable  dramatic  routine. 
Her  Aida  was  not  so  passionate  a crea- 
tion as  one  or  two  that  have  fired  blood 
and  led  reAson  into  eapitvlty,  but  she 
was  womanly,  emotional,  an  individual 
to  be  recognized  and  to  be  remembered, 
j Mrs.  Homer’s  Amneris  is  stronger  than 
I before.  It  has  gained  in  repose.  For 
surely  the  Egyptian  Princess  was  riot 
always  shrieking  and  gesticulating  wild- 
ly, as  some  singers  would  have  us  be- 
! lieve.  Mrs.  Homer’s  rich  and  brilliant 
, voice  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  part, 
as  is  her  personality  itself.  She  has 
| learned  that  gesture  is  a thing  of  qual- 
ity rather  than  quantity,  and  she  no 
longer  abuses  sculptural  arms  or  beauty 
of  voice: 

Mr.  Dippel  is  an  eminently  respectable 
tenor,  a man-of-all-work,  who  should 
have  the  highest  recommendations  from 
grateful  managers.  He  will  sing  at  a 
moment's  notice  in  French,  Italian, 
German,  and  in  any  opera  of  the  cur- 
rent repertory.  Surprisingly  free  and 
eloquent  in  “Tosca,”  he  is  a sorry 
count  in  “The  Barber,”  and  he  is  by 
no  means  the  man  for  Radames.  Here 
it  is  a matter  of  limitations,  not  of  will 
or  intent.  So  Mr.  Campanari,  for  whom 
we  entertain  a high  respect,  is  hardly 
the  one  to  impersonate  Amonasro.  He 
lacks  the  physical  authority,  the  savage 
splendor  of  manhood,  the  wild  barbaric 
spirit. 

Mr.  Plancon  was  every  inch  a priest 
of  sombre  mystery  and  dark  design, 
and  he  sang  with  superb  voice  and 
rhetoric. 

The  choruses  were  often  effective 
through  sheer  sonority,  although  the 
chorus  of  priests  in  the  temple  scene 
showed  that  it  was  capable  of  gradua- 
tions of  tone.  The  solemnity  of  this  scene 
was  marred  by  the  foolish  simpering 
and  chattering  of  one  or  two  ballet 
girls. 

It  might  have  been  better  if  the  priest- 
ess had  been  seen  and  not  heard.  To  be 
sure,  there  was  a risk,  but  it  was  worth 
taking. 

The  triumphal  procession  was  made 
with  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  ballet  girls  were  most  ef- 
fective in  color  and  in  generosity  of 
revelation.  The  opera  as  a.  whole  was 
well  mounted,  although  some  of  the 
dresses  might  not  please  fussy  Egypt- 
ologists. The  orchestra  played  as  a rule 
without  nuances  and  often  coarsely. 
This  was  the  fault  of  Mr.  Hinrichs. 

There  was  a very  applausive  audience 
of  good  size;  but  the  performance  de- 
served a crowded  theatre. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  “Sieg- 
fried,” with  Mmes.  Ternina.  Walker 
Lemon  and  Messrs.  Burgstaller,  Van 
Rooy  Blass,  Goritz  and  Reiss.  Mr. 
Mottl  will  conduct. 

The  performance  will  begin  at  7-45 
P.  M. 

(jORCHEST&RiCLUB  CONCERT 

The  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
GeorgejSsk  Lougy,  conductor,  gave  its 
last  concert  of  the  season  last  evening 
at  Jordan  Hall.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 

Spanish  overture  (first  time) tViclor 

Les  hides  Galantes  (first  time) Rameau 

Soiyjfe : 

Serenade Holmes 

Twilight Massenet 

Miss  Louise  Tibblts. 

Concerto  in  E-flat  for  two  pianos  and 

orchestra Mozart 

First  orchestra  suite,  (three  fragments). 

Ten  Brink 

“Glair  de  Lnne” Massenet 

“Marche  fle  CendriUon”  (first  time) ..  .Massenet 
The  aim  of  this  club,  and  the  quality 
of  work  accomplished  by  it,  have  al- 
ready been  noticed  in  these  columns. 
Last  evfening's  concert  showed  the  same 
careful  preparation  that  wo  have  learned 
to  expect  from  the  organization,  under 
Mr.  Longy.  The  programme  was  full 
of  interest,  albeit  overlong,  for  the  last 
group  was  not  begun  until  after  10 
o'clock;  but  the  performance  was  con- 
scientious throughout,  and  much  of  it 
excellent. 

Miss  Tibbits’  voice  is  not  large  or 
brilliant,  but  it  is  sweet  enough;  her 
songs  were  judiciously  chosen  and  sung 
delicately,  although  her  intonation  was 
not  invariably  true.  She  was  loudlv 
applauded.  Mozart's  concerto  went  well, 
the  orchestral  portions  noticeably  so; 
Mr.  Longy's  leadings  were  in  the  spirit 
in  which  wqjlike  to  hear  Mozart's  music 
I played— -graceful,  accurate  and  gently 
emotional.  In  the  few  ensemble  por-'' 
tions  he  showed  constant  care  for  the 
solo  instruments.  The  fragments  by 
Ten  Brink  aroused  g-reat  interest;  the 
polonaise,  especially  was  received  with 
enthusiasm;  it  is  a stirring  thing,  and 
was  played  with  a spirit  little  short  of 
rollicking. 

The  audience  was  uncommonly  large, 
nearly  filling  both  floor  and  balcony. 
[There  was  much  applause,  and  all  the 
soloists  received  flowers. 
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BOSTON  THEATRE 


Stirring  Performance  of  Wagner’s 
Composition,  Dealing  with 
Strange  Creatures,  Given  Before 
Enthusiastic  Audience. 


Wagner’s  "Siegfried'’  was  performed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  com- 
pany, Mr.  Conried.  director,  at  the  Bos- 


ton Theatre  last  evening.  Mr.  Mottl 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

The  Wanderer. .......  — Van  Rooy 

Siegfried _ -Burgstaller 

Albcric Uorltz 

Mime Reiss 

Fafaer Blass 

Brueunhilde. . . — — .Mine.  Ternina 

- Miss  Walker 

Forest  Bird - - Miss  Lemon 

Mime  Is  after  all  the  most  entertain- 
ing of  the  freaks  and  animals  in  Wag- 
ner’s menagerie.  The  monocular  Wan- 
derer is  a stupendous  bore,  not  inferior 
to  King  Marke,,  the  Landgraf,  Vander- 
decken  the  Dutchman,  and  the  Harper 
in  ‘Mignon”;  but  he  has  one  superb 
burst  of  song,  when  in  his  interchange 
of  conundrums  with  Mime,  he  rises  to 
his  full  stature  and  reveals  hlrnself,  the 
god.  The  dragon  amuses  the  eye  but 
he  has  little  to  say.  The  voice  of  the 
bird  is  all  out  of  proportion  to  Its  size, 
and  on  the  whole  we  prefer  the  Wild 
Man  of  Borneo  to  Alberlch.  Then  there 
3.®  trd,a'  ‘he  trance  medium  In  blue;  and 
there  is  Bruennhilde,  the  Sleeping  Lady, 
who  is  awakened  at  an  unreasonably 
late  hour  at  night.  Siegfried,  who  knows 
feai;.  Siegfried  the  accomplished 
blacksmith,  is  a fine  fellow  in  his  wav 
but  he  Is  as  ready  with  his  tongue  as 
with  his  sword,  and  he  is  not  always 
amusing  In  his  garulity.  Mime  chat- 
terer as  he  is;  Mime,  with  his  petty  cSn- 
nlng,  his  worldly  and  short-sighted  wis- 
dom his  malignant  outlook,  is  a con- 
stant Joy.  Selfish,  cowardly,  material 
he  is  very  human.  Siegfried,  from  his 
rea°H»enCy  and  1l?n?rant  optimism,  is  a 
™ 5 P' erson  and  would  be  a discon- 

certing  companion;  but  we  should  know 

z&%g%s&g3r  Mime  and  sh°uid 

“Siegfried”  Drama  of 

Inaction  as  Well  as  Action. 

"Siegfried”  is  a drama  of  inaction  as 
well  as  of  action,  a drama  that  deals 
with  the  antics  and  long  conversations 
of  strange  creatures.  It  is  better  to 
take  It  as  a fairy  tale,  and  not  to 
search  out  the  esoteric  meaning.  The 
crowning  glory  of  the  music  is  the  won- 
drous expression  of  the  lights  and 
shadows,  the  stir  and  the  /ffcsush,  the 
mysteries,  the  terrors  of  the  forest.  The 
music  drama  is  to  other  operas  as 
Thomas  Hardy’s  "Woodlanders"  is  to 
other  novels.  Wagner  made  a sad  mis- 
take in  giving  a .human  voice  to  his 
kindly  disposed  bird.  Siegfried’s  guide, 
philosopher,  friend,  for  the  instrumental 
song  is  suggestive  and  the  human  voice, 
as  was  shown  last  night,  has  its  limita- 
tions, and  is  not  always  true  to  the 
pitch.  The  megaphonic  dragon  is  not 
held  to  such  strict  account;  it  is  per- 
mitted a dragon  to  have  a throaty  de- 
livery, and  even  to  sing  roughly.  We 
speak  in  general,  and  not  with  any  par- 
ticular application  to  Mr.  Blass. 

The  performance  was  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence, and  the  small  audience  was 
enthusiastic,  with  ample  cause.  We 
have  seen  sundry  Siegfrieds  in  Boston. 
There  was  the  picturesque  Alvarv,  the 
ideal  wood-lad  so  far  as  youth  and 
spirits  were  concerned,  but  a singer 
without  art  and  of  pitiable  vocal  hab- 
its. There  was  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke, 
whose  Siegfried  suggested  an  elderly 
gentleman  masquerading  in  the  forest 
against  his  will  and  anxious  to  get 
back  to  his  club.  There  have  . been 
other  Siegfrieds,  stentorian  and  unin- 
teresting. Mr.  Burgstaller  made  a 
marked  impression  in  the  part  last  sea- 
son, and  he  was  in  many  respects  ad- 
mirable last  night,  although  he  had 
evidently  not  wholly  recovered  from  his 
vocal  indisposition.  He  looked  the  part, 
and  his  composition  of  it  was  consist- 
ent and  without  extravagance.  It  is  a 
pity  that  he  was  trained  in  the  Bav- 
reuth  school  of  action,  for  the  pupils 
of  that  institution  walk  and  stand  and 
gesture  unlike  men  or  gods,  but  his 
movements  are  not  so  angular  and  gro- 
tesque as  they  were  when  he  first  vis- 
ited us,  and  he  has  profited  vocally  in 
a measure  by  hearing  other  singers 
who  are  not  of  the  Bayreuth  elect.  It 
is  true  he  still  indulges  occasionally  in 
what  has  been  described  as  "jugula- 
tion,”  but  his  song  is  fluent  and  reck- 
less and  sonorous,  and  it  lias  the  charm 
of  youthful  freshness. 

Mr.  Reiss’  Mini!  Is  Slrongrly 

Oramatlc  Impersonation. 

Mr.  Reiss’  Mimi  is  a strongly  dra- 
matic Impersonation.  It  is  hard  to  im- 
agine one  more  carefully  considered 
and  at  the  same  time  more  spontaneous. 
This  Mimi  is  by  no  means  an  absurdly, 
impossible  freak.  He  lias  individual 
qualities  that  are  recognized  in  the  rou- 
tine of  city  life;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
take  to  the  woods  to  find  them.  The 
irony  of  Mr.  Reiss’  success  is  this: 
that  when  he  is  slain,— and  he  was 
slain  in  a singularly  ineffective  manner 
last  evening— the  light  fades  in  the  for- 
est. We  could  better  spare  the  Wan- 
derer. Mr.  Van  Rooy  was  vocally  im- 
pressive, and  Mr.  Goritz  was  a capital 
Alberich.  Miss  Walker's  rich  tones  and 
vocal  artistry  vitalized  the  music  given 
to  Erda. 

Ternina’s  Bruennhilde  is  not  unknown 
here,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
daughter  of  the  god  melts  from  the> 
cool  and  imperious  dignity  of  maiden- 
hood into  the  woman  who  confesses 
"the  deliciousness  of  her  sex”  excited 
admiration  and  praise  before  Ternina 
..  as  in  the  fulness  of  artistic  maternity. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  her  awakening 
comes  at  such  a late  hour  that  some 
in  the  audience  are  always  debarred 
from  enjoying  an  unusual  dramatic  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Mottl  Had  Firm  Control 

of  tile  Orchestra  Last  Night. 

Mr.  Mottl  had  firm  control  of  the  or- 
chestra, and  the  orchestral  performance 
was  perhaps  the  chief  among  several 
features.  His  conducting  was  admirable 
In  choice  of  tempi,  in  constant  apprecia- 
tion of  the  phrase,  In  authority  that 
was  not  unduly  in  evidence,  in  fine 
poetic  spirit.  Such  conducting  of  a 
Wagnerian  score  Is  seldom  found. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
"Faust”  with  Mmes.  Ackte.  Jacoby. 
Bauermeister  and  Messrs.  Dippel,  Cjim- 


Panarl,  Dufrfche  and  Plancon.  Mi  i 
rlchs  will  conduct. 

Donizetti's  "L’EllsIr  d’Amore” 
be  revived  this  evening  with  Mn 
Sembrlch,  Bouton  and  Messrs.  Na 
Rossi  anti  Seotti.  Mr.  Franko  will  c 
duct.  The  opera  will  be  followed  b 
performance  of  Delibes'  ballet  "C 
pella,”  with  Mmes.  Varasi,  Hers 
Gellford,  and  Messrs.  Francioll  u 
Bayer  as  the  chief  dancers.  Mr.  l-’rar 
will  conduct. 


sell. 


THE  CECILIA  CONCERT. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  Conductor,  Gives  the 
Third  Presentation  of  Season  at 
- Symphony  Hall. 


| The  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang, 
conductor,  gave  its  third  concert  of  the 
season  last  evening  at  Symphony  Hall. 
The  society  was  assisted  by  Mr.  A. 
Glraudet,  bass;  Mr.  Karl  Ondricek,  vio- 
linist; Mr.  B.  L.  Whelpley,  organist, 
and  Miss  Lucy  Drake,  pianist.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  Part  songs  by 
H.  K.  Hadley,  Eaton  Faning,  Tschal- 
kowsky.  Dvorak;  a motet  by  Mendels- 
sohn for  solo  voices,  female  'chorus  and 
organ;  a cherubim  song,  Tschaikowsky ; 
vesper  song,  Tschaikowsky ; prelude  for 
violin  and  organ,  Salnt-Saens;  violin 
pieces  by  Strube  and  Brahms-Joachim; 
songs  by  Bucaudray  and  Meyerbeer, 
and  an  aria  from  Meyerbeer’s  “L’Etoile 
du  Nord.” 

Of  the  choral  numbers,  the  part  songs 
seemed  to  find  most  favor.  The  work 
of  the  chorus  was  excellent  in  all, 
show’ing  delicate  sentiment,  true  intona- 
tion, and  a good  volume  of  tone; 
Tschaikowsky’s  "Legend”  was  sung 
with  an  emotion  and  a finish  that  are 
likely  to  be  long  remembered.  The 
piece  is  in  itself  exquisitely  moving— 
extremely  simple  in  effect,  and  full  of 
tenderness.  The  performance  was  a de- 
light to  hear.  Dvorak’s  part  song,  a 
piquant  bit,  was  most  persistently  ap- 
plauded. 

The  event  of  the  evening  was  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Giraudet.  who,  al- 
though. he  has  been  In  Boston  for  this 
season,  has  not  been  heard  here  be- 
fore. He  has  a voice  which  must  have 
been,  in  its  prime,  a sumptuous  organ. 
It  Is  sonorous  still,  and  is  managed 
with  consummate  skill.  With  these 
resources,  and  an  admirable  presence, 
Mr.  Giraudet  sang  his  songs  with  great 
effect,  and  in  Meyerbeer’s  "The  Monk” 
quite  electrified  his  hearers.  He  was 
applauded  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 
and  at  each  appearance  received  a huge 
wreath.  Mr.  Ondricek  played  with 
clear,  though  rather  small,  tones,  and 
generally  good  intonation,  but  in  his 
first  group  his  performance  was  un- 
even, and  the  accompaniment  was  fre- 
quently at  odds  with  it.  Much  better 
was  his  playing  in  the  prelude  by  Saint- 
Saens,  but  even  here  he  was  incline,  1 
to  hurry.  Mr.  Ondricek  was  warmly 
applauded,  and  responded  to  the  de- 
mand for  an  encore  piece.  Mr.  Whelp- 
ley did  good  work.  The  audience  was 
deplorably  small,  but  appreciative,  and 
hearty  In  its  enthusiasm. 


! MUSIC  NOTE. 

Mr.  William  R.  Lane,  baritone,  will 
give  a song  recital  in  Whiton  Hal],  of 
the  Dorchester  Woman’s  Clubhouse, 
Centre  street,  Dorchester,  this  evening. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Mildred  E 
Grush,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Barthold  S1I- 
berman,  violinist.  Miss  Mabel  LeFavor 
will  be  the  accompanist.  A programme 
of  unusual  interest  has  been  arranged 
for  the  evening. 

/y, 

A DONIZETTI  OPERA 
AT  TIE  BOSTON 

“L’Elisir  d’Amore”  Given  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany, with  Mme.  Sembrich  in 
the  Role  of  Adina. 


THE  REVIVAL  GIVES 

PLEASURE  TO  MANY 


Delibe’s  Ballet  “Coppelia”  Is  Given 
After  the  Opera — “Faust”  Pre- 
sented at  the  Matinee — Pension 
Fund  Concert. 


The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Conried,  director,  revived 
Donizetti’s  “L/Elisi  d’Amore”  last 
evening-  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Mr. 
i Nahan  Franko  conducted.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

.Adina Mme.  Sembrich  j 

Nemorino - Naval 

Belcore Scott  I 

Dr.  Dulcamara Rossi 

Glannetta Miss  Bouton 

Donizetti’s  opera  buffa  was  produced 
at  Milan  in  1832,  and  the  chief  sing’ers 


«i  ijeipsiu  m 


"JUl  ner  operatic  me 


were  Hemereuer,  urezzollni,  Genero 
and  Debadie.  It  was  played  in  Boston 

IP  £?.gIw  by  the  Seguinsin  the  forties 
ho  not  before,  and  celebrated  singers 
t heV  nSUnf  n!re  the  mus»c  of  .Dina  and 
in®  ih  ack'i  SoE|tag  delighted  Bostonians 
" i Jar'.v  fifties.  Ronconi  and  his 
^rfter^ appeared  here  in  1866.  Etelka 
^ lclni  and  Caracciolo  were  the 
an  En^nfiers  atthe  Globe  in  1883,  and 
yerslon'  'Adina,"  was  per- 
ndth  7*eiiatnth?  Boston  Theatre  in  1887 
p RaZrhohde  Lu??an‘  Tom  Karl  and  H. 
t--  Barnabee  as  the  leading  singers. 

the  opera  was  revived  this  last  win- 
ter  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
toi  the  sake  of  Sembrich,  but  Caruso, 
the  tenor  made  a sensation  as  Nemo- 
"1°.  aod  hls  slofflng  of  the  romanza  in 
the  last  act  was  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  season.  A large  audi- 
ence last  night  was  enthusiastic,  and 
the  singers  were  recalled  again  and 
again;  and  yet  the  performance  was 
not  one  of  extreme  brilliance,  nor  is  the 
opera  itself  so  delightful  as  the  com- 
posers  'Don  Pasquale”  or  “Daughter 
of  the  Regiment."  It  is  not  so  rich  in 
spontaneous  melody,  nor  is  the  subject 
as  entertaining. 

The  opening  numbers  of  the  work  are 
empty  formulas  of  the  period  of  the 
opera  and  only  with  the  entrance  of 
Dr.  Dulcamara  does  the  musical  and 
dramatic  interest  begin.  Sembrich  her- 
self was  at  first  vocally  depressed  while 
she  was  reading  what  purported  to  be 
a story  written  in  choice  Italian,  but 
the  pamphlet  bore  a suspicious  resem- 
blance to  the  current  plav  bill  of  the 
theatre. 

Such  operas  as  "L’Elisir  d’Amore’’  ! 
should  be  given  in  a small  opera  house 
where  the  audience  is  put  quickly  into 
holiday  mood,  where  high  spirits  and 
merriment  are  contagious,  Nor  should 
the  waits  be  long.  Last  evening  the 
piece  was  unnecessarily  spun  out  so 
that  only  half  the  ballet  could  bo  seen 
by  the  dwellers  in  the  suburbs.  The 
whole  entertainment  might  easily  have 
been  over  by  II. 

After  the  entrance  of  Dr.  Dulcamara 
whose  recommendation  of  his  balsams, 
puls  and  potions  was  personally  con- 
ducted—for  there  were  no  advertising 
agencies  in  his  day,,  and  no  photogra- 
phers to  spread  abroad  the  pictures  of 
those  saved  miraculously  from  cruel 
nerve-racking  diseases — the  action  was 
livelier  and  the  music  more  vivacious. 
There  was  historical  as  well  as  present 
Interest  in  the  work,  for  it  is  a good 
thing  to  know  what  amused  earlier 
generations,  and  with  what  simple 
things  they  were  pleased.  There  -were 
singers  in  the  thirties  who  sang  the 
florid  music  with  careless  ease,  and 
tenors  and  basses  revelled  in  colorature. 
Mr  Scotti  is,  first  of  all,  a dramatic 
baritone,  and  although  he  made  a brave 
attempt  at  fluency,  he  was  not  always 
wholly  successful.  Mr.  Rossi  is  an  ex- 
cellent buffo,  but  the  traditions  of  the 
giant  Lablaclie  still  prevail,  and  we 
associate  the  Quack  with  a huge  frame 
( and  a voice  like  an  organ  diapason. 
Yet  Mr.  Rossi  and  Sembrich  were  the 
two  most  thoroughly  at  ease. 

| Sembrich  was  not  in  best  vocal  dtspo- 
i sition,  but  she  sang  her  sustained 
j phrases  with  the  art  that  has  made  her 
I famous.  In  bravura  passages  she  did 
not  display  her  old-time  brilliance.  She 
1 acted  with  spirit  the  simple  part.  Mr. 
Naval,  in  spite  of  occasional  false  in- 
tonation, sang  with  general  intelli- 
gence and  effect.  He  is  not  a heroic 
tenor,  although  he  has  dramatic  feel- 
ing, and  his  voice  is,  therefore,  better 
suited  to  such  parts  as  that  of  Nemo- 
rino  than  to  parts  like  Romeo. 

The  female  chorus  deserved  the  ap- 
plause that  followed  its  performance, 
and  Mr.  Franko  conducted  with  discre- 
tion as  well  as  authority.  All  In  all, 
the  revival  gave  pleasure  to  many 
who  heard  Donizetti’s  opera  for  the  first 
time  and  had  known  the  composer  only 
as  the  writer  of  the  mad  scene  from 
"Lucia.”  It  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  Auber’s  “Philtre,”  founded  on 
the  same  story,  with  Donizetti’s  ver- 
sion, for  the  music  of  the  Frenchman 
is  said  to  be  more  distinguished  and 
more  melodious.  Donizetti  had  a gift 
for  musical  comedy;  but  the  flower  of 
his  talent  in  this  direction  Is  “Don 
Pasquale.” 

The  performance  of  "L’Elisir 
d’Amore’’  was  followed  by  a revival  of 
Delibes’  ballet  "Coppelia."  Miss  En- 
rioa  Varasi  took  the  part  of  Swanilda; 
Miss  Hersch  made  her  debut  as  Frantz; 
Miss  Mary  Gellford  and  Messrs.  Fran- 
cioli  and  Bayer  took  the  parts,  respec- 
tively. of  a doll.  Coppelius.  and  the 
Burgomaster.  Mr.  Franko  conducted. 
“Coppelia,  or  the  Girl  with  Enamel 
Eyes.”  a ballet  in  two  acts,  scenario  by 
Nuitter,  music  by  Delibes,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera.  Paris.  March  25, 
1870,  when  Miss  Bozzacchi  created  the 
’ part  of  Swanilda.  The  ballet  was  pro- 
duced here  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  Jan. 
lo,  1887.  by  the  National  Opera  Com- 
i pany.  Theodore  Thomas  conductor,  and 
the  chief  dancer  was  Marie  Giuri. 

The  delightful  work  is  based  in  part 
on  a fantastical  story  by  E.  T.  A.  Hoff- 
mann. and  the  story  of  the  vouth  who 
fell  in  love  with  an  automaton  has  been 
treated  by  various  makers  of  opera, 
ballet  and  pantomime.  The  ballet  in  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  neg- 
lected in  this  country  for  some  years, 
t;nd  what  passes  for  massed  dancing  is 
too  often  merely  the  "labored  intrepid- 
ity of  indecorum”:  but  a good  ballet 
well  performed  is  a most  artistic  exhi- 
bition. and  Mr.  Conried  deserves  hearty 
thanks  for  his  courage  in  attempting  to 
restore  this  art  to  favor.  Miss'Varaisi 
is  young,  pretty,  graceful,  and  a charm- 
ing and  well  trained  dancer. 

She  was  supported  fairly  well.  But 
was  the  piquant  orchestration  of  Delibes 
used  on  this  occasion?  We  have  not 
heard  this  music  for  20  years,  but  our 
recollection  of  the  orchestration  is  far 
different  from  the  impression  made  last 
night,  viz.:  That  some  one  had  ar- 

ranged the  orchestral  parts  from  a 
piano  score.  Surely  if  a ballet  by  such 
. a man  as  Delibes  is  to  be  given,  the 
original  score  should  be  used. 


The  opera  this  evening  will  be  “Tann- 
hauser,”  with  Mmes.  Ackte.  Fremstad, 
Seygard  and  Messrs.  Kraus.  Goritz, 
Piancon.  Reiss.  Bayer.  Muehlmann.  Du- 
friche.  Mr.  Hertz  will  conduct, 


“FAUST”  AT  THE  MATINEE. 

“Faust”  was  performed  yesterday  af- 
ternoon at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company. 
Mr.  Hinrichs  conducted.  The  cast  was 
as  follows: 

Marguerite.,... Aino  Ackte 

Slebel Mme.  Jacoby 

Martke Mme.  Bauermelster 

Vausl Dippel 

Mephlstopheles Piancon 

Valentin Oampanari 

■Wegner Dufricbe 

The  performance  was  on  the  whole 
uninteresting,  for  however  excellent  the 
Impersonation  of  Mephistopheles  and  of 
Valentin  may  be.  Marguerite  is  the  cen- 
tral figure,  and  if  she  does  not  excite 
sympathy  the  rest  is  as  naught.  Mme. 
Ackte  was  an  angular  and  tightly 
corseted  Marguerite,  who  naturally  had 
some  difficulty  with  the  management 
of  breath.  Her  action  and  her  song  were 
without  emotional  quality,  and  her  sing- 
ing. without  reference  to  this  quality, 
was  not  to  be  praised  without  reserve. 

A clear  high  note  at  the  end  of  an 
aria  does  not  console  one  for  slov- 
enly execution  of  colorature  or  unrhyth- 
mical phrasing  in  cantabile.  Her  tempi 
in  the  garden  scene  were  so  slow  that 
the  melos  was  dragged  beyond  endur- 
ance, and  there  was  opportunity  in  Lie 
garden  for  both  seed-time  and  harvest., 
Ther*  was  a brava  attempt  In  the/ 

church  scene  to  be  dramatic,  but  it 
was  all  superficial,  and  desperate 
clutching  of  a prayer  desk  and  a shriek 
before  fainting  do  not  move  and  thrill 
the  spectator  when  he  sees  that  the 
emotion  is  mechanically  forced  and  is 
from  without  and  not  from  within; 
when  he  hears  a voice  that  is  cool,  col- 
orless and  at  times  acid.  It  is  only  just 
to  add  that  Mme.  Ackte  was  applauded 
frequently  and  that  she  was  recalled. 

Mr.  Dippers  Faust  was  In  his  Sunday 
best,  but  he  made  little  out  of  Gou- 
nod’s music.  Miss  Jacoby  displayed  a 
rich  voice  and  moved  about  as  a woman 
unused  to  the  revealing  dress  of  a 
page.  Not  that  she  had  physical  cause 
for  timidity.  Mr.  Campanari  sang  welt 
as  Valentin.  Mme.  Bauermelster,  a use- 
ful and  painstaking  singer  of  long  ex- 
perience, will  leave  the  stage  at  the 
end  of  this  season.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  farce-comedy  impersonation  of 
Marthe  will  disappear  with  her,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  incongruous  to  the 
spirit  of  the  act  and  farther  from  the 
intention  of  librettists  and  composer. 
Mr.  Blancon’s  Mephistopheles  has  been 
often  praised.  He  sings  the  music  su- 
perbly; he  acts  with  freedom  and  with 
an  elegance  that  reminds  one  of  the 
fact  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is 
a gentleman;  but  one  might  wish  him 
at  times  more  subtly  sinister. 

A comparatively  small  audience  was 
generous  with  applause. 

PENSION  FUND  CONCERT. 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  gave 
last  evening,  at  Symphony  Hall,  a con- 
cert In  aid  of  its  pension  fund.  The 
organization  was  assisted  by  the  chorus 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  and 
by  Mrs.  Kileski-Bradbury,  Miss  Pauline 
■Woltmann,  Mr.  Theodore  Van  Yorx, 
Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Sullivan  Sargent,  The  programme  con- 
sisted of  Beethoven’s  “Egmont”  over- 
ture, Mozart’s  Quintet  from  “Cosi  fan 
tutte,”  and  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, in  D minor,  for  solo  voices, 
choru3  and  orchestra. 

A good  deal  has  already  been  written! 
in  these  columns  and  elsewhere  con- 
cerning the  purpose  of  these  concerts, 
and  that  purpose  must  be  by  this  tima 
generally  understood.  The  musician* 
have  by  their  own  efforts  established  a 
fund  destined  to  aid  members  of  their 
organization  after  they  have  become 
old  or  incapacitated  for  service.  This 
fund  they  propose  to  increase  by  giving 
occasional  concerts.  It  is  an.  independ- 
ent and  praiseworthy  effort  and  de- 
serves the  encouragement  of  all  loyal 
music  lovers  in  the  community.  Last 
evening  the  audience  was  small.  Doubt- 
less the  opera  season  is  an  unfortunate 
time  for  the  giving  of  other  music  en- 
tertainments; but  there  seems  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  vast  barren  spaces  in  the 
hall  It  is  needless  to  dilate  upon  the 
quality  of  concerts  offered.  This  pro- 
gramme may  not  have  been  as  alluring 
as  a more  varied,  and  more  generally 
modern,  programme  would  have  been, 
but  it  was  an  admirable  program  for 
all  that,  and  it  is  most  regrettable  that, 
together  with  the  prospect  of  a fine  per-,, 
formance  and  its  good  cause,  It  should 
not  have  aroused  more  publio  enthusl- 

SSOf  the  performance  it  is  needless  to 
SDeak  in  detail.  Mozart’s  quintet  was 
gracefully  sung.  The  symphony  was 
given  a spirited  reading;  the  choru^ 
sana  with  good  volume  and  intonation. 
Ina  the  orchestral  portions  especially, 
(the  first  three  movements),  elieiteil 
warm  applause.  , 
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Wagner’s  "Tannhaeuser"  was  per- 
formed last  night  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
company.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted.  The 
cast  Was  as  follows; 

Elisabeth Mme.  Ackte 

A shepherd Mine.  Seygard 

Venus .Miss  l1  reinstud 

Tannhaeuser .Kraus 

Hermann  I 

tVulther * f3 

Heinrich • • 

Blterolf Muehlmann 

Reimnar 

The  performance  w;ts  not  one  of  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  Hertz,  the  conductor,  had 
a willing  heart,  tout  a heavy  hand.  I he 
performance  of  the  overture  was  coat  se 
and  ragged,  and  the  same  criticism 
might  be  made  of  the  orchestral  per- 
formance throughout. 

Miss  Fremstad's  Venus  was  a poetic 
impersonation.  For  once  we  saw  a 
woman  whose  face  and  body  did  not 
ironically  contradict  her  dramatic  char- 
acter. The  personal  appearance  ot 
Venus  is  a subject  that  Invites  enter- 
taining discussion.  To  some  she  is  a 
tall,  thin  brunette,  with  dull,  sombre 
eves,  with  feverish  lips,  with  neurotic 
inclinations.  To  others  she . is  bulbous 
and  pulpy,  a glorified  chemical  blonde. 
Venus,  like  the  landscape,  is  m the  eye 
of  the  beholder.  There  would  be  little 
dispute,  however,  among  deep  thinkers 
on  this  all-important  subject  concern- 
ing Miss  Fremstad's  right  to  queen  it 
in  the  Horsel.  Yet. she  gave  no  sign 
of  arrogant  pretension.  She  had  the 
authority  of  Lady  Godiva,  who  would 
never  have  freed  Coventry  from  unjust 
taxation,  had  she  not  been  sure  °£ J'et~ 
self  And  what  a pleasure  to  see  a 
Venus  who  gave  Tannhaeuser  no  possi- 
ble excuse  for  his  rude  withdrawal. 
Here  was  a woman  whose  tones  were  as 
caresses.  She  wooed  him  m song,  she 
did  not  scold  and  rail  like  a prosperous 
and  retired  fish-wife.  imip-ht 

But  Mr.  Kraus  was  a sorry 
and  the  infatuation  of  Venus  was  ine* 
plicable.  When  the  curtain  rose  he  was 
stretched  in  sodden  sleep.  Not  even  the 
orchestra,  which  turned  the  bower  ot 
bliss  into  a boiler  shop,  could  arouse 
him.  Inglorious  in  repose,  he  was  gro- 
tesque in  action.  During  the  shepherd  s 
song  his  face  was  a study  for  students 
of  burlesque,  and  the  variegated  dress- 
ing gown,  the  one  garment  he  took  In 
his  hasty  flight  from  the  grotto,  only 
needed  embroidered  slippers  to  round 
and  complete  the  impression  of  a dazed 
person  who  had  wandered  at  nig*ht  from 
his  own  fireside  in  a,  fit  of  mental  de- 
pression and  was  surprised  inoppor- 
tunely by  a hunting  party.  No,  Mr. 
Kraus  is  neither  heroic  nor  romantic, 
and  a bourgeois  knight,  with  primitive 
ideas  concerning  the  art  of  song,  is  not 
' to  be  endured. 

Mme.  Ackte  was  again  conventional, 
without  authority,  .without  individual 
charm  or  force.  Piancon  sang  in  Ger- 
man as  though  it  were  his  favorite  lan- 
guage, and  for  once  Heinrich  the  First 
bf  Bores  was  eloquent  in  song.  Mr. 
Goritz,  as  Wolfram,  the  sentimentalist, 
who  reminds  one  of  Thackeray's  moral 
Werther.  sang  with  much  taste. 

Venus  showed  her  fine  breeding  by 
never  smiling  at  the  capers  and  the  at- 
titudes of  the  ballet  girls,  and  Leda  was 
not  a bit  frightened  by  the  size  of  the 
swan. 

There  was  a large  audience,  and  there 
was  considerable  applause. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  Mo- 
zart’s “Marriage  of  Figaro”  (in  Italian). 
Mr.  Mottl  will  conduct,  and  the  singers 
will  be  Mmes.  Gadski,  Sembrich  Sey- 
gard, Bauermelster  and  Messrs.  Scotti, 
Campanari,  Rossi.  Dufriche,  Reiss. 

A WORD  ABOUT  COPPELIA. 

The  Herald  stated  yesterday  that 
“Coppelia”  was  produced  some  years 
ago  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Na- 
tional or  American  Opera  Company, 
‘‘Theodore  Thomas,  conductor.”  The  use 
of  Mr.  Thomas’  name  was  to  identify 
the  opera  company,  which  in  the  course 
of  its  adventures  bore  various  titles. 
The  ballet  itself,  when  it  was  first  per- 
formed here,  was  conducted,  as  we  are 
informed,  by  Mr.  Hinrichs.  who  is  now 
with  Mr.  Conrled's  company.  A corre- 
spondent asks  if  the  iballet  was  not 
cut  last  Wednesday  night.  The  whole 
ballet  was  not  given,  and  even  In  Paris,  i 
the  original  third  scene  has  been  omit- 
ted of  late,  years. 

SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL  NOTE 

There  will  be  no  nurely  orchestral 
novelty  at  the  Symphony  rehearsal  this 
afternoon.  The  programme  will  in- 
clude Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  overture  to 
“The  Betrothed  of  the  Tsar,”  Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished  Symphony,  and  the 
overture  to  "Rienzi.”  Mme.  Hopekirk 
will  play  with  the  orchestra  her  own 
Concert  Piece,  which  was  written  in 
Paris  and  produced  at  Edinburgh.  The 
performance  this  afternoon  will  be  the 
first  in  this  country.  She  will  also  play 
the  scherzo  from  Saint-Saens’  concerto 
in  G minor. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  next 
week  will  include  Mr.  Chadwick’s  over- 
ture. "Euterpe”  (first  time);  Elgar's 
Symphonic  Variations;  Borodin’s  sym- 
phony in  B minor  No.  2 (first  time.) 
Miss  Marguerite  Hall  will  sing  Cas- 
sandra's aria  from  Berlioz’s  "The  Tro- 
jans” and  a group  of  songs.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick will  conduct  his  overture. 
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Company  Before  a Large  and 
Enthusiastic  Audience. 

SEMBRICH  AS  SUSANNA, 
SCOTTI  AS  ALMAVIVA 


u\ 


Miss  Fremstad  a Poetic  Impersona- 
tion of  the  Character  in  the 
Presentation  of  the  Wagner 
Opera. 


AT  THEBOSTON; 

Mozart’s  Work  Given  in  Italian  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 


Campanari  as  Figaro  and  Mme. 
Gadski  as  the  Countess — Mottl’s 
Art  as  a Conductor — Programme 
of  Mr.  Rotoli’s  Concert. 


Mozart’s  “Marriage  of  Figaro”  (in 
Italian),  was  perfomed  last  night  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  company.  Mr.  Mottl 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Count  Almavivo Scotti 

Tb«  Countess Mme.  Gadski 

Susanna Mme.  Sembrlcli 

Figaro Campanari 

Cherubtno Mme.  Seygard 

Mureelllna Mme.  Bauermelster 

Basilio iteiss 

Bartolo Rossi 

Antonio Dufriube 

The  performance  was  a delightful  one, 
and  it  was  enjoyed  thoroughly  by  a very 
large  audience.  Mr.  Mottl's  reading , of 
the  score  was  alone  enough  to  awaken 
enthusiasm.  His  happy  choice  of  tempi, 
his  exquisite  sense  of  proportion,  ills 
appreciation  of  the  inherent  and  vital 
qualities  of  the  music  and  his  firm  but 
unobtrusive  control  over  the  players, 
who  followed  him  in  a spirit  of  affec- 
tion and  admiration,  revealed  Mozart’s 
opera  as  in  a new  light  and  made  the 
performance  memorable.  There  was  the 
fieetness  as  well  as  the  delicacy  and  the 
grace  that  should  always  be  associated 
with  this  opera.  Former  conductors, 
men  of  indisputable  talent,  have  dragged 
and  sentimentalized  through  a mistaken 
view  of  the  opera's  essential  character. 
Mr.  Mottl's  conducting  of  "The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro”  was  as  great  a triumph 
of  art  as  was  his  conducting  of  “Sieg- 
fried.” 

And  once  again  we  saw  and  heard  a 
true  Count  Almaviva.  What  a differ- 
ence between  the  impersonation  of  Mr 
Scotti,  a baritone,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Edouard  de  Reszke,  a bass,  with  re- 
markable pantalettes.  The  former  is 
graceful,  alert;  the  latter  was  sluggish, 
logy,  nor  was  the  music  of  Mozart 
suited  to  his  ponderous  organ.  Mr. 
Scotti’s  count  is  the  married  rake.  who. 
having  excited  the  jealousy  of  guardians 
and  husbands  in  his  mettlesome  years, 
now  knows  the  torments  of  jealousy, 
and  yet  from  force  of  habit  must  still 
intrigue.  Mr.  Scotti  looks  as  though  he 
had  stepped  from  the  canvas  of  a Span- 
ish painter,;  Mr.  De  Reszke  reminded  I 
one  of  Marcel  in  a masquerader’s  cos- 
tume trying  to  escape  discovery  by  hls 
enforced  and  elephantine  playfulness. 
Mr.  Seotti’s  count  is  a man  of  breed- 
ing. a hero  of  amorous  adventures 
whose  blood  is  still  easily  stirred;  Mr. 
De  Reszke’s  count  may  have  been,  like 
Hannibal,  “a  very  pretty  fellow  in  those 
days.”  but  he  had  succumbed  to  the 
apathy  of  middle  age.  and  his  wooing 
of  Susanna  at  once  seemed  hopeless, 
whereas  Figaro  last  night  had  good 
cause  to  be  suspicious  of  his  sweetheart. 

The  true  artistry  of  Mme.  Sembrich 
is  made  known  In  its  detail  when  she 
sings  Mozart’s  music;  and  who  today 
approaches  her  in  such  a part  as  Su- 
sanna? The  perfection  of  her  art  in 
sustained  song  was  seen  in  the  purity 
of  the  phrase,  in  the  continuous  melodic 
line.  What  are  pinwheel  trills  and  | 
rocket-like  cadenzas  that  produce  noisy 
squeals  of  joy  to  such  perfection,  classic 
in  Its  beautiful  serenity?  Mozart  s mu- 
sic vocal  or  instrumental,  is  a touch- 
stone; the  long  and  graceful  line,  the 
simplicity  that  is  the  flawless  achieve- 
ment of  the  most  cunning  artist  nT 
painting,  music,  or  literature,  the  su- 
preme knowledge  that  aione  cab 
answer  all  requirements  of  detail,  thc^e 
expose  at  once  the  superficial  ana 
the  pretentious.  Judged  by  this  opera, 
alone.  Marcella  Sembrich  is  still  a 
wonder  of  the  world  of  song.  And  how 
sparkling  and  roguish  without  extrav-» 
agance  was  her  dramatic  ae_tion. 

Mme.  Gadski  was  a dignified  and  wom- 
anly countess  to  whom  the  count  might 
have  been  faithful  without  personal  dis- 
advantage. She  was  something  more  j 
than  a woman  of  costly  wardrobe  nor  i 
was  she  arrogantly  conscious  ot  effect- 
ive  costumes.  She  sang  with  purity  of 
tone,  with  freedom  of  delivery,  and  with 
Mozartian  emotion  which,  almost  never 
deep  nor  poignant,  yet  has  a melancholy 
grace.  , . .A 

Mr.  Campanari  was  an  ad  miracle 
Figaro,  suspicous  and  eager  for  nis  re-  i 
venge  hut,  without  any  suggestion  of 
incongruous  melodrama,  spontaneous  in 
trickerv  fertile  in  the  devices  of  the 
plotter.  ’He  sang  with  spirit  and  with 
a wealth  of  sonority.  Mine.  Seygard  s 
Cherubino  was  an  inoffensive  amorist, 
far  removed  from  Beaumarchais  pru- 
rientlv  curious  youth  even  as  refined  by  I 
Mozart’s  music.  She  made  nothing  of 
her  first  song,  and,  although  somewhat 
more  successful  in  the  immortal  can-, 
zonetta,  she  left  no  distinct  impression. 
Bartolo  and  Basilio  were  played  with 
much  comic  force,  and  Mi.  Dufiichts 
Antonio  was  exceedingly  good;  but  this 
was  not  surprising,  for  Mr.  Dufriche  is 
a naturally  gifted  and  well  tiained 

3 There  was  much  spontaneous  ap- 
plause. there  were  curtain  calls,  and  the 
“Letter”  duet  was  imperatively  and  de-  J 
servedly  redemanded. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be  t ai- 
men.”  with  Mmes.  Calve  and  Demon  and  , 
Messrs.  Dippel  and  Journet  as  the  chief 
singers.  Mr.  Mottl  will  conduct. 

The  opera  this  evening,  the  last  per- 
formance of  the  .season,  will  b<  "Die 
Goetterdaemmerung.  The  singers  os 
announced,  will  be  Mmes.  I ernlna. 
Weed,  Homer.  Ralph.  Seygard  and 
Messrs.  Kraus,  Blass,  Muehlmann.  Mr. 
Hertz  will  conduct. 
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OF  OPERA  SEASON 

Performances  of  Musical Ex- 
ellence,  but  Some  Memorable 
exhibitions  of  Individual  Artistry 
p, — Character  of  New  Comers. 

oiRNINA  TALKS  OF 

LEAVING  THE  STAGE 
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COMPOSER,  CONDUCTOR  AND  TEACHER. 


t imors  About  Operas  to  Be  Given 
t Here  Next  Season  — Concert 
r Wednesday  Evening  in  Symphony 
ii  Hall  in  Honor  of  Sig.  Rotoli. 


FEW  of  the  perform- 
ances given  here  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany were  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence. as  those  of 
“Tosea.”  "Die  Wa.Ik- 
uore,”  "Siegfried.'’  There 
memorable  exhibitions  .of  indlvid- 
I artistry,  as  Ternina's  Isolde,  and 
iss  Fremstad's  Sieglinde.  Calve's  Car- 
en,  the  second  night,  was  her  Car- 
JU  of  old,  before  she  had  become  too 
miliar  with  the  expectations  of 
\ m erica n audiences  and  turned  the 
'pera  into  a farce,  with  song  and  with 
n unexpected  and  inexplicable  tragic 
tiding.  The  opening  night  gave  the 
oorest  exhibition,  and  yet  Miss  Walker 
mg  the  music  of  Ortrud  most  musi- 
|t,ly  as  well  as  dramatically,  whereas 
file  Ortrud  of  German  singers  recalls 
'ennyson’s  "shrill-edged  shriek,"  which 
jivldes  “the  shuddering  night.”  And  a 
prolonged  • shriek  from  a fat  woman 
’1th  strained  face,  a "canaster"  ex- 
Jression  and  arms  like  unto  the  sails 
U an  excited  windmill,  is  disconcerting. 
3ne  longs  for  the  corner  of  Solomon’s 
ousetop. 


Popular  ludifference. 

jjThc  performances  were  all  interesting 
t‘  onf'  way  or  another  and  they  de- 
'•’’ved  mfteh  larger  audiences.  What 
/as  the  reason  of  the  comparative  in- 
ifference  of  the  opera-going  public? 
Several  reasons  are  given.  A person 
vhose  own  taste  was  not  gratified  r.y 
tlie  character  of  the  operas  chosen  con-1 
demns  the  repertory.  Another  savs 
'witn  a significant  shrug:  “The  people 
will  no  longer  pay  such  higli  prices," 
Whereas  the  audience  was  th*>  largest 
the  night  of  the  highest  prices  (.f  ad- 
mission. Another  seizes  the  oono:  trinity 
to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  financial 
■ondiuon  of  the  country  and  to  dilate 
m questions  of  tariff.  Another  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  season  iias  rot 
jeen  a profitable  one  for  concert  mana- 
gers, and  he  has  been  assured  by  ",  r.e 
who  knows"  that  if  Mr.  Conned  had 
not  produced  "Parsifal”  in  New  York 
,'liis  season  would  have  bn-:,  a disas- 
:trous  one.  And  still  another  says: 
Jneic  was  no  great  tenor  here.” 

There  is  something  in  all  these  rea- 
sons,  just  as  there’s  something  in  a 
flying  horse  and  in  a huge  balloon.  The 
-boston  public  is  not  prejudiced  favor- 
ablY  m advance  by  a foreign  reputation, 
'v  patters  it  to  us  whether  Mme. 
Aekte  he  oi:  the  Opera,  Paris,  or  of 
some  provincial  theatre;  whether  Miss 
u aJkor  bo  liked  or  d bilked  at  Vienna? 
[he  singer  must  -be  discovered  in  Bos- 
ton by  some  person,  often  a woman, 
whose  judgment  is  final  in  the  eyes  of 
those  of  miscellaneous  and  loo-el*y  lied 
opinions.  There  are  many  discoverers  in 
Boston,  indefatigable  if  not  intrepid; 
and  sometimes  the  snark  when  caught 
turns  out  to  be  a Boojum. 

Character  of  New  Comers. 

The  leading  new  comers  were  Mme. 
Ackle.  Miss  Weed,  Miss  Walker,  Miss 
1 i entstad.  Mr,  Naval,  Mr.  Goritz.  Yl’e 
include  Miss  Weed,  for,  although  she 
had  little  to  do  here,  she  is  a.  singer  of 
reputation  in  Germany,  and  she  took 
prominent  parts  in  New  York.  Both 
she  and  Miss  Fremstad  had  sung  here 
in  concert  before  they  studied  for  opera. 
It  was  hard  for  our  public  to  explain 
the  reputation  of  Mme.  Aekte  in  Paris. 
A woman  of  marked  beauty  off  the 
stag,,  her  Elsa  and  Juliet  were  not 
personally  irresistible  or  even  alluring, 
and  as  a playactress  she  was  either 
conventional  or  angular:  she  had  no 
native  moments.  Miss  Walker  and  Miss 
I’remstad.  on  the  other  hand  out- 
stripped expectation.  Miss  Walker’s 


f °j  uncommon  beauty  ‘and 
T a'ilc  she  sing;f’  ,vlth  a freedom, 

„anm  i111  authority  that  are  re- 
t h ' a 11  ,s  a Pity  that  she  was  not 

heaid  here  as  Amneris.  which *is  eon- 
.sidered  to  baa  part  most  advantageous 
IV,  * 1L.  -display  of  her  artistry.  Miss) 
So  sirl,?er  and  playactress  of 
high  lank.  Her  bieglinde  was  a beauti- 
ful apparition, 

A daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall,  i 

AuO  most  divinely  fair.\  ! 

Mr.  Naval  was  criticised  adversely  bv 
some  contemptuously,  in  New  York 
Jossibly  he  strained  and  strutted  In 
the  endeavor  to  make  his  mark  In  the 
liuge  Metropolitan  Opera  House:  it  is 
even  probable  that  he.did  not  do  himself 

inSVho  f0r  the.  critics  were  unanimous 
Mr-  thY  expression  of  disapproval,  but 
Air.  Naval  in  Boston  did  not  deserve 
such  censure.  He  often  sang  effectively 
and  he  acted  with  fire  as  well  as  dis- 
creetly. He  ts  not  a dramatic  tenor,  he 
is  a lyric  tenor,  and  he  and  Mme  Aekte 
torce  their  natural  limitations  when 
they  undertake  to  play  heroic  parts. 

■sVtiuK  ‘Vs  a we!1  equipped  and  ver- 
satile baritone,  nil  honest  singer  who 
has  regard  tor  intonation,  rhythm  and 
some  other  fundamental  principles  so 
olten  flouted  by  his  countrymen 
It  is  true  the  company  was  without  a 
great  tenor.  Caruso,  who  aroused  the 
f,k  ,^La’Sm  ot  York  to  such  a point 
that  there  was  no  loud  moaning  over  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  (and  his 
brother  Edouard),  was  obliged  to  leave 
on  account  of  other  engagements  and 
with  him  went  Mr.  Arturo  Vigna  a con- 
ductor of  amazing  force  and  temnera- 
ment  The  two  have  been  engag?dP  we 
understand,  for  the  whole  of  tliree  sea- 
sons, but  the  fact  was  not  a present 
consolation.  Mr.  Kraus  is  impossible  as 
a hero.  Mr.  Burgstaiier  is  a tenor  of^ 

maTt  Ww^if.  Mr;_DiWe>  a 

thmigcii  and  Withdrawals. 

Ternina  was  never  so  great  a dramatic 
singer  as  this  season,  but.  alas,  her 
voice  shows  signs  of  wear.  It  would  be 
folly  to  deny  this,  nor  would  it  be  a 
kindness  to  her,  for  she  knows  full  well 
her  vocal  condition.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  the  inexorable  years,  for 
lernina  is  only  tO—  she  made  her  debut 
at  Efelpsic  in  1883-Gut  her  operatic  life. 
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lias  been  one  of  unusuai  exertion,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  her  voice,  was  ever 
a supple  and  elastic  organ.  She  talks 
seriously,  and  without  bitterness,  of 
leaving  the  stage,  which  she  so  adorns, 
graces  and  ennobles.  She  is  her  severest 
critic,  and  if  she  should  decide  to  ab- 
dicate. when  she  has  queened  it  su- 
premely, before  her  voice  fails  and  ex- 
cites only  tlie  applause  of  affection,  re- 
spect and  remembrance,  her  warmest 
admirers,  her  truest  friends,  should  not 
oppose  her.  however  deeply  they  may 
regret  the  cause,  and  declare  the  loss 
irreparable.  One  thing  is  certain:  Her 
withdrawal,  when  she  decides  that  tlie 
time  lias  come,  will  be  another  instance 
of  the  artistic  convictions  that  have  di- 
rected gloriously  her  stage  life. 

And  others  may  not  be  with  this  com- 
pany another  season.  Mr.  Plancon,  it  is 
said,  has  had  enough  of  priests,  and  po- 
tentates. and  noble  fathers.  Rich  in 
fame  and  comfortable  in  the  possession 
of  goods  of  t lie  material  world,  he  pur- 
poses to  pass  pleasantly  the  approach- 
ing- years.  Who  is  there  to  take,  his 
place?  What  bass  has  such  a mellow 
and  noble  organ  or  such  consummate 
vocal  artistry? 

Will  Mme.  Gadski  he  Mr.  Savage's 
Kundry?  Will  she  decide  to  sing  one 
part  four  times  a week  for  seven 
months?  Mr.  Courier]  will  not  easily 
replace  her.  for  she  is  a versatile  woman 
in  vocal  capability  rather  than  in  vari- 
ety of  vocal  or  dramatic  expression.  Her 
Aida  last  week  showed  her  growth  in 
emotional  characterization.  However 
tempting  the  offer  of  Mr.  Savage,  would 
it  be  prudent  for  her  to  become  ■ identi- 
fied so  closely  with  one  part  for  a sea- 
son? Some  singers,  as  well  as  play- 
actors, have  suffered  thus  in  abiding 
reputation. 

Desultory  Remarks. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  Mr. 
Mottl  as  conductor  of  all  the  Wagnerian 
music  dramas.  His  reading  of  "Sieg- 
fried" revealed  fully  our  loss.  Mr.  Hertz 
is  an  enthusiast  witli  a heavy  hand. 
The  orchestra  was  inclined  throughout 
the  season  toward  excessive  sonority. 
Even  Mr.  Mottl's  "Lohengrin"  was  dis- 
turbingly boisterous,  hut  when  an  or- 
chestra comes  from  tlie  Metropolitan 
and  the  Chicago  Auditorium,  it  does 


not  at  once  appreciate  the  fine  acoustic 
properties  of  the  Boston  Theatre.  Mr. 
Mottl  triumphed  also  as  Si  conductor  of 
Mozart.  What  delicacy  and  animation 
in  hts  reading  of  Mozart's  scores! 

There  was  little  apparent  improvement 
seen  here  in  the  stage  management  over 
that  of  past  seasons,  except  possibly  in 
certain  details  of  the  performance  of 
Wagner's  trilogy.  Surely,  never  under 
Mr.  Grau  was  there  such  a disgraceful 
exhibition  of  lack  of  discipline  as  in  the 
behavior  of  a few  ballet  girls  and  male 
choristers  in  the  temple  scene  of  "Aida.” 
The  stage  management  of  "Tlie  Magic 
Flute"  was  singularly  clumsy,  and  the 
ordeal  of  Taminy  and  Pamina  was  far- 
cical. 

— 5— 

Plans  for  the  Future. 

There  are  rumors  concerning  tlie  op- 
eras to  be  performed  here  next  season. 
It  is  said  that  there  will  be  only  a week, 
as  a punishment  for  non-appreciation. 
It  is  also  said  that  Mr.  Conried  intends 
to  produce  here  next  season  "Parsifal" 
and  Italian  operas.  Tlie  Italian  operas 
will  be  sung  by  the  best  Italian  singers. 
But  it  is  also-  rumored  that  Mr.  Con- 
ned purposes  to  produce  Offenbach’s 
fantastical  and  fascinating  “Contes 
d’ Hoffmann,"  an  opera  that  demands  a 
soprano  of  unusual  dramatic  versatility. 
There  is  talk  about  the  production  of 
Charpentier's  "LiOttise,"  but  Mr.  Conried 
thinks  the  subject  may  be  too  local,  too 
parochial  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  i 
life  on  Montmartre.  And  where  is  , 
Smetana’s  “Sold  Bride”  that  was  to 
have  been  produced  this  season?  Mr.  I 
Meitzer  has  prepared  an  English  libretto  [ 
for  the  production.  There  is  some  talk 
about  Halo’s  "Le  Roi  d'Ys,”  which  has  ! 
been  performed,  we  believe,  at  New  Or-  , 
leans.  But  doubtful  things  arc  mighty  , 
uncertain. 

We  often  wonder  at  tlie  interest  J 
shown  in  smaller  cities  in  music  Asti-  i 
vals.  when  for  three  or  four  days  after  ! 
noon  and  evening  concert!?  are  given  | 
and  the  inhabitants  thus  dispose  ot  : 
music  for  the  year.  But  in  Boston  opera 
is  a musical  gorge  for  two  weeks,  six- 
teen performances  in  a fortnight!  Will 
the  time  ever  come  when  there  will  b> 
an  established  opera  house  with  a reper- 
tory. a respectable  ensemble,  mod -rat' 
prices  of  admission,  and.  above  all.  m 
audience  eager  to  hear  and  appreoiat  ■ j 
an  opera  withe”*  e ic-n  >,> -nr  ' 


as  to  tho  number  of  stars'  who' are" to 
shine  or  twinkle  in  it? 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 
SUNliAV-Symphony  Hall,  S P.  M..  Creator* 
anil  his  hand.  Pieces  by  WagDer,  Verdi 
Loiiouu.  Handel,  Douizetll,  Chopin.  Bizet. 
TUESDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M..  Boston 
hjnipliony  orchestra  conducted  by  Hr.  nich- 
ard  Stafuss.  Beethoven's  8th  symphony,  pre- 
I'1'1®,  *1°  ,Tnstim  and  Isolde."  and  these 

works  by  Strauss:  "Dod  Juan."  "Don  yulx- 

otc  and  the  Love  .Scene  from  too  opera 
Keuersnoth.  ' 

t\  KDXKSDAV— Symphony  Hall.  S p.  M.  Con- 
ceit in  honor  of  Augusio  Roioli. 

( ''l'1  Itnll.  .s  P.  M.  Pianola  recital,  Mr 

i vi  t w";  vl<?j!n,lst'  and  Mr.  Leon  Van 
' ,ut-  cellist,  will  he  the  soloists. 

S"'<'et  Theatre.  2 P.  At. 

LHchnold  yr,fi'iPilS,  of  Mrs-  Lavonla  Bouncy 
Litchfield.  Operatic  excerpts  aud  songs. 

PRIDAV-Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M 
P'*’ '*e  ‘'ebearsal  of  Boston  Symphony  orbbes- 
tra.  Mr.  trcrleke.  conductor.  Overture  • ■ Kn- 

thc^vinois'1 "irst  <lmel-  conducted  by 
Ibo oT,  ,<  assautlra's  aria  from  Bet- 
TI>J,  (Miss  Marguerite.  Ha.ll.; 

Ideal  s symphonic  variations;  songs  with 
«•“»,  accom paul meat  'Mis«  Hall);  Borodiu's 
symphony  lu  B minor,  Xo.  2 (first  time. 
SATURDAY— Symphony  Hull,  s p \|  «a,i 
concert  of  Symphony  orchestra.  Programme 
as  on  h riday  afternoon. 

LOCAL. 

Tlie  appearance  of  Dr.  Ric-hard 
Strauss  as  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  next  Tuesday 
evening-  in  Symphony  Hall  will  gratify 
a very  general  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  musical  public.  This  will  be  his 
last  appearance  in  Boston.  He  will 
direct  a performance  of  Beethoven's  8th 
symphony  and  then  the  prelude  to 
Tristan  and  Isolde"  The  second  part 
ol  the  programme  will  be  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  compositions  by  Dr.  Strauss; 
his  t^ne^poems,  ''Don  Juan"  and  "Don 
Quixote,  and  the  love  scene  from  his 
opera,  "Feuersnoth."  The  men  of  the 
orchestra  take  an  active  interest  in  ap- 
pearing under  the  direction  of  this 
lamous  conductor  and  composer  and 
the  concert  will  be  an  event  of  remark- 
able importance  and  interest. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  La  von  la  Bouncy  Lich- 
field will  appear  in  concert  and  operatic 
selections  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
m Thursday  afternoon.  Mrs  Lich- 
field has  arranged  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme and  after  a number  of  con- 
cert selections  Miss  Sarah  Eaton.  Miss 
Charlotte  'ii  ■ on  or  and  Miss  Helen 

Philbam  will  appear  in  excerpts  front 
Petrella  s "1  Promessi  Sposi,"  Gomez* 
"11  Guarany."  Meyerbeer's  “Dinora." 
Verdis  "Otello,"  Delibes  "Lakme”  and 
Bellini's  “Nonna."  Application*  for 
tickets  may  he  addressed  to  L H 
Mudgett  at  Symphony  Hall,  who  has 
charge  of  the  affair  and  thev  may  las 
purchased  at  the  box  office  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Creatore  and  his  band  will  appear  for 
the  last  time  this  season  at  Symphony 
Hall  this  evening.  The  programme  ar- 
ranged for  this  event  is  admirably  cal- 
culated to  show  the  organization  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  the  selections 
named  arc-  all  of  a popular  character. 
Among  the  principal  numbers  are  "\'ie- 
belungen"  march.  Verdi's  overture  to 
"La  Forzn  del  Destino,"  the  "Benedic- 
tus"  from  Gounod's  "Messe  Soien- 
nelle."  selection  "Aida.”  the  "Largo"  by 
Handel,  the  sextet  from  “Lueia"  (in- 
troducing all  the  soloists),  and  "Funeral 
March”  by  Chopin  and  a pot  pound  on 
airs  from  "Carmen."  The  soloists  of 
the  evening  will  be  Messrs.  Pierno; 
Croce.  Iaf.seo  and  Ratio.  Popular  prices 
have  been  planned  for  this  concert,  and 
the  box  office  at  Symphony  Hall  will  be 
open  at  1 o'clock  today  for  the  sale  of 
tickets. 

The  appearance  of  the  People's  Choral 
Union  in  their  seventh  annual  concert, 
announced  at  Symphony  Hall  on  Sun- 
day evening,  the  24th,  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  performances 
ever  given  by  this  organization  since  its 
formation.  seveiT  years  ago.  Mr.  Sam- 
uel W.  Cole,  who  originated  the  idea  of 
the  union  and  has  conducted  all  of  its 
public  appearances,  lias,  planned  the 
most  ambitious  programile  for  the  com- 
ing concert  that  has  even  been  attempt- 
ed by  the  member?  of  the  union.  The. 
works  will  be  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater" 
and  Gounod's  "St.  Cecilia  Mass."  The 
soloists  engaged  are  Mrs.  Marie  Kunkel 
Zimmerman,  soprano;  Miss  Pauline 
Woltman.  alto;  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
tenor,  and  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney.  .Jr., 
baritone.  The  orchestra  will  be  m-ide  up 
of  Symphony  players.  The  sale  of  seats, 
at  a moderate  price,  continues  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  at  the  Oliver  Ditson 
music  store. 

Mr.  Louis  Baehner  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Monday  af- 
ternoon the  25th. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Getohard  will  plav  on 
April  25  with  the  Arbos  quartet  at  tho 
White  House  in  Washington.  He  will 
assist  in  playing  "Spanish  Dances"  by 
Arbos.  and  will  also  play  a group  of 
solos. 

Miss  Maryon  Burleigh  Martyn.  the 
English  contralto,  who  will  makf  h r 
first  appearance  in  America  at  Steinert 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  the  28th.  has 
recently  closed  a.  series  of  engagements 
ill  England.  Miss  Martvn  has  a reputa- 
tion as  an  oratorio  and  concert  singer, 
and  has  appeared  frequently  at  the  Al- 
bert Hal)  and  tho  Crystal  Palace.  She 
has  also  appeared  at  the  St.  James  Hall 
ballad  concerts,  with  many  other  of  the 
leading  exponents  of  the  E», dish  ballad. 

Air.  Felix  Fox  gave  a piano  recital  in 
Unity  Hall,  Hartford,  last  Thursday 
■cuing. 

The  piano  and  vocal  recital  given  by 
i'.  John  Francis  Gilder  oil  last  Thurs- 
ly  evening  in  Ashmont  Hall  drew  a large 
nd  enthusiastic  audience.  Mr.  Gilder 
erformed  a number  of  piano  solos,  iti- 
■Ujding  several  of  his  own  composition, 
and  it  was  a subiect  of  general  remark 
that  his  brilliant  execution  was  never 
heard  to  greater  advantage  in  Boston. 
Each  selection  was  encored,  as  was  also 
the  singing  of  .Master  Karl  Kernoehan, 
a young  soprano  with  a beautiful  voi--^ 
and  excellent  style.  Master  Kernocha 


sang  two  of  Mr.  Gilder's  compositions 
and  was  heartily  recalled.  The  novelty 
of  the  recital  was  the  introduction  of 
reproductions,  on  a disc  machine,  of  the 
singing  of  several  great  artists,  includ- 
ing Mines.  Sembrieh.  Calve  and  Michal- 
lowa.  also  a tenor  solo  hv  Sig.  Caruso 
and  a selection  by  the  “Pope's  choir." 
The  record  of  Caruso,  the  great  tenor, 
was  "Celeste  Aida."  in  which  he  reaches 
the  high  D flat.  Mme.  Mielvtilowa. 
nrima  donna  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Grand  Opera,  was  heard  in  a record 
reproducing  her  singing  of  “Charmant 
Olseau,"  by  David,  with  flute  obbligato. 
She  reaches  high  E flat  with  eise  in  the 
cadenza  with'  the  flute,  and  her  exquis- 


ite voice  and  brilliant  execution  aroused 
the  audience  to  a high  pitch  of  enthusi- 
asm. It  is  Mr.  Gilder's  intention  to  re- 
peal the  recital  in  Boston  and  other 
cities. 


MR.  ROTOLI’S  CONCERT. 

Tho  concert  to  be  given  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Augusto  Roioli  at  Symphony  Hall 
on  Wedi  esday  evening  is  on-:  of  un-  ) 
usual  character.  Mr.  Rotoli.  whose  work  j 
here  for  many  years  as  composer,  con-  i 
ductor  and  teacher,  will  be  connected  | 
inseparably  in  the  mind  of  the  future  j 
historian  of  music  in  this  city  with  l 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  art. 
has  been  sorely  tried  of  late,  and  his  j 
countless  friends  and  admirers  eagerly 
seize  the  opportunity  to  show  publicly 
their  vt^rm  affection  for  the  man  as 
I well  as  their  appreciation  of  the  musi- 
cian. The  list  of  names  of  tflose  who  | 
volunteered  their  professional  services  ; 
is  in  itself  a tribute  of  which  he  may 
be  proud;  and  Symphony  Hall  will  not 
contain  all  that  would  fain  show  the 
esteem  in  which  they  hold  him. 

PERSONAL.  * ! 

Evan  Williams  sang  at.  the  Queen's 
Hall,  London,  April  2.  The  Daily  News 
said  of  him:  "Mr.  Evan  Williams,  the 

American  tenor,  whom  I praised  on  his 
first  appearance  in  London  some  weeks 
ago,  declaimed  the  recitative  of  'Lend 
Me  Your  Aid”  with  line  dramatic  fervor  ' 
and  proportion,  but  in  the  air  itself  his 
singing  was  rather  marred  by  what 
seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a cold.  His 
encore,  a simple  love  song,  was  perfectly 
sung,  howev.-r." 

Miss  Ethel  Bret  Harte  made  her  first  ; 
appearance  in  London  April  J.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  said  of  her:  "She  has  a 
clear  soprano,  with  some  specially  good 
high  notes,  and-  a fairly  . good  produc- 
tion, but  her  singing  of  songs  by  Noel 
Johnson  and  Clutsam  was  only  passable 
in  respect  of  phrasing  and  expression.") 

"Professor  Zabludowski,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Berlin  University  massage 
establishment,  publishes  an  account  of 
the  evil  results  on  the  nervous  systems 
of  music  lovers  of  the  long  operas  of  to- 
day. He  ascribes  particularly  fatal  re-  1 
suits  to  the  third  act  of  ‘Die  Meister- 
singer.'  He  concludes  that  those  who 
can  automatically  protect  themselves  by 
falling  asleep  are  the  most  fortunate." 

The  recently  published  correspondence 
of  Von  Moltke  gives  glimpses  of  the 
general's  love  of  music.  Of  all  instru- 
ments he  preferred  the  violin,  and  con- 
traltos and  basses  were  his  favorite  I 
voices.  Mozart  and  Beethoven  were  his 
gods.  After  them  he  worshipped  Bach.  , 
Haydn,  Mendelssohn.  Schubert  and 
Schumann.  He  had  no  admiration  for 
Brahms.  The  early  Wagner  he  accepted, 
but  of  the  "Ring"  he  found  only  certain 
scenes  uf  “Dir  Waikucre”  supportable. 
The  third  act  of  "Die  Melstersinger” 
was  his  pet  aversion.  "I  prefer  the 
Reichstag."  he  said:  "there  one  can  at 
least  proclaim  the  closure." 

Gauthier  of  the  late  New  Orleans  op- 
era company  may  be  Mr.  Savage's  new 
tenor  next  season. 

Paderewski  will  write  the  incidental 
music  for  Sienkiewicz's  "By  Fire  and 
Sword."  dramatized  by  Maurice  Bern- 
hardt for  production  in  Paris  next  Octo- 
ber. Paderewski  played  Beethoven's  con- 
certo in  E flat  at  a Colonne  caneert, 
Paris.  March  20. 

The  Evening  Post  (N.  Y.)  published 
this  pleasant  paragraph:  "The  secret  of 
Richard  Strauss  is  out.  The  glossary  of 
musical  terms  used  by  him  has  been  dis- 
covered. Among  its  definitions  are  the  I 
following: 

Music;  "A  succession  of  more  or  less  dis-  j 
coolant  sounds;  the  more  disiordant  the  sound, 
t lie  better  the  music."  Melody:  "An  obso- 
lete term."  Discord:  ".Set"*  Music."  si-na- 

ture; "The  number  of  fiats  or  sharps  placed  1 
at  the  beginning  of  a piece  to  indicate  (he  only 
key  not  used  in  the  piece."  Counterpoint:! 
"Two  or  more  themes  forcibly  made  to  go  to- 
gether whether  they  desire  it  or  not.  - To  o 
barrritOrgans  playing  different  tunes  in  Die 
same  street  an-  a good  example  of  counter- 
point.)" 

Smetana's  SOL  1 1 birthday  (Mareh  2)  was 
celebrated  at  Prague  by  a performance 
of  the  cycle  of  symphonic  poems,  "My 
Fatherland.” 

The  Springfield  Republican  well  says: 
"Evolution  is  not  necessarily  improve- 
ment. Wagner  if  not  greater  than  Beet- 
hoven. But  lie  is  mure  modern,  and 
Richard  Strauss  may  he  more  modern 
yet." 

Mrs.  Abboit  Louis  Einstein,  born  Dor- 
othy Russell,  daughter  of  Lillian  Rus- 
sell. made  "her  first  appearance  on  the 
professional  stage"  as  a singer  at  West 
End  Theatie.  New  York.  April  lit. 

Mr.  .J.  S.  Shedlock  read  a paper  on 
"Bird  Music"  in  London  April  9.  He 
discussed  the  singing  of  birds  and  the 
origin  of  music,  with  the  notation  of 
bird  notes,  with  birds  in  opera,  oratorio, 
clavier  music  and  symphonies,  and. 
finally,  with  the  pet  birds  of  famous  mu- 
sicians—not  forgetting  Wagner's  favor- 
ite parrot,  "who.  malicious  report  says, 
was  taught  to  cry:  ‘Herr  Wagner  ist  oin 
grosser  Mann.'  " 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES.  I 
The  Chicago  Journal  (April  9)  said  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Whiting's  "Fantasia."  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  played  under  Mr. 
Thomas'  direction,  with  Mr.  Whiting  as 
pianist;  "The  composition,  evidently 
one  of  his  earlier  efforts,  though  uncon- 
ntional  in  form,  is  for  the  most  part 


eommunplaee  bejvhd  measure  in  ' 

)t  is  rambling  and  Incoherent, 
will)  some  moments  of  interest  m niais- 
cdlv  rhythmical  passages',  but  occasion- 
ally lapsing  into  a shallow,  lukewarm 
.sentimentality  that  was  far  from  pleas- 
ing. American  compose]  s should IB  ' 
oouraged  in  all  worthy  - effort,  but  M . 
Whiting  has  done  much  that  is 
th^n  the  composition  presented 
alt  as.  for  example,  his  songs  heard 

here  last  vear  in  Mr.  Hamlin’s  concerts. 
The  'Fantasia'  added  to  tho  taults  al- 
ready mentioned  u most  unlortimate  | 
tendency  to  constant  progressions  m se- 
quences; that  is.  in  successive  transpo- 
sitions of  a set  formula.  Tnis  was  espe-  • 
ciahy  noticeable  in  the  second  move- 
ment. the  'Pastoral,'  and  combined  with 
the  sentimental  contend  to  make  tins 
movement  altogether  tedious,  however, 
the  flnale  is  worked  up  very  effectively, 
and  pleased  the  audience  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  after  several  recalls.  Mr. 
Whiting  added  as  an  ti.core  wn.it  was 
presumably  another  of  his  own  composi- 
tions.” . _ 

At  a concert  to  be  given  at  Griffith 
Hall  on  April  23  an  entirely  new  work 
will  be  performed,  entitled  "Andon.  a 
Japanese  reincarnation  theme;  scene 
| and  poem  by  John  Luther  Long,  the 
Philadelphia  author,  ana  music  ,»  »v  na- 
si] I Leps.  The  poem  is  based  on  some 
I of  the  ouaintest  and  sweetest  and  at  the 
same  time  most  tragic  Japanese  ■cub- 
! jects,  and  is  highly  interesting.  the 
music  is  said  fo  he  very  effective  and 
full  of  dramatic  and  emotional  inci- 
dents. “Andon"  is  scored  for  soprano 
an  i tenor.— r ailadelpr.ia  Press.  April  1U. 

Ernst  Boe'ne's  symphonic  poem,  "The 
Island  of  Circe."  produced  at  Munich, 
in  March. 'is  praised  for  instrumenta- 
tion rather  than  for  musical  contents. 

“Judith’s  Song  ol  Triumph."  a kind  of 
solo  cantata  by  Van  Eyken.  a Dutch- 
man, performed  at  Munich,  provoked 
the  remark  that  it  was  based  on  the 
elements  of  all  schools,  from  Handel  to 
Wagner.  , 

Zeller's  'cello  concerto,  played  tor  the 
first  time  by  Ebner.  at  the  seventh  con- 
cert of  the  Musical  Academy,  Munich, 
"fias  fresh  thoughts"  and  it  Is  strongly 
made,  although  too  often  temperament 
is  sacrificed  to  form. 

Sandberger's  symphonic  prologue, 
"Riccio,"  is  highly  praised  for  its  "noble 
lines  and  brilliant  coloring." 

Hermann  Zilcher  gave  a concert  Of 
bis  own  compositions,  symphony  in  A 
major,  concerto  tor  violin  and  small  or- 
chestra. songs,  etc.,  March  13.  at  Ber- 
lin, and  the  works  were  criticised  un- 
favorably. 

A new  oratorio.  “David."  by  A.  Pon- 
zilaequa,  has  been  performed  at  Venice. 

W.  Slonhammar's  third  string  quar- 
tet. op.  18.  has  just  been  published. 

We  note  that  a musical  colleague  in- 
dulges in  some  highly  amusing  chaff  in 
connection  with  the  “Sinfonia  Doaies- 

| tica,"  by  Richacd  Strauss,  which  at 
j present  is  famous  by  reason  of  the  con- 
stant postponements  of  its  first  per- 
formance. Indeed,  such  chaff  is  most 
justifiable.  Though  we  are  among  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Strauss’ 
most  advanced  music,  we  cannot  "choose 
but  smile."  in  Gilbert’s  immortal  phrase, 
over  the  inflated  stuff  that  accompanies, 
by  way  of  descriptive  analysis,  this 
latest  score.  That  is  should  be  made 
known  that  part  of  the  music  is  de- 
voted to  the  subtle  thought  of  the  com- 
poser engaged  in  the  act  of  cutting 
.sticks  of  various  sizes,  for  purposes  of 
conducting,  is  simply  laughable.  It 
would  be  equally  engrossing  for  us  to 
be  told  that  the  andante  movement  was 
inspired  by  the  first  pair  of  shoes  ever 
worn  (in  the  domestic  circle)  bv  the 
eldest  son  of  the  composer.  After  this, 
the  "pause  for  lunch"  and  the  "after- 
dinner  pipe,"  as  motives  for  the  later 
portions  of  the  work,  seem  to  spring 
from  the  very  essence  of  poetical  in- 
spiration. One  must  wait,  however, 
Out  of  such  materia]  as  this  one  of  the’ 
most  delightful  of  domestic  books  was 
woven— we  mean,  of  course,  "Monsieur, 
Madame  et  Bebe."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Dom  Lorenzo  Perosl  lately  gave  a con- 
i cert  of  his  oratorios  at  Munich.  The 
i programme  included  selections  from 
I ‘‘Mose,"  a theme  with  variations,  and  a 
' Stabat  Mater.  The  success  of  the  con- 
cert was  enormous,  it  is  said. 

Richard  Strauss'  violin  concerto  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in.  London  by 
Acliille  Rivardc  March  23.  Mr.  Baughan 
wrote  of  it:  "I  should  hardly  think 
Richard  Strauss,  however  affectionate  > 
he  may  feel  toward  the  first  fruits  of 
his  genius,  would  take  so  much  trou- 
ble over  a work  which  must  now  seem  to 
him  to  have  beep  composed  by  a strange 
map.  so  little  does  it  bear  the  impress 
of  his  musical  style,  or  even,  which  Is 
stranger,  ap  expression  of  his  charac- 
teristic moods.  The  first  movement  .s 
simple  and  melodious,  and  the,  princi- 
pal theme  is  of  some  interest  and  in- 
vention. The  form  is  simple  and  clear, 
but  there  is  no  real  development  sec- 
tion. It  is  practically  song- form.  The 
second  movement  is  a strange  melange 
of  all  kinds  of  violin  literature.  There 
is  a touch  of  Mendelssohn  and  a mass 
of  tangled  tioriture  in  Hie  manner  of 
VVieniawski.  I noticed  just  a passing 
suggestion  of  the  mature  Strauss  in  a 
certain  wildness  and  nervous  energy, 
and  in  the  ingenious  thematic  treat- 
ment. But  once  again  the  concerto  as 
a whole  made  me  ponder  on  the  strange- 
p rs  of  the  development  of  genius;  how 
at  the  begin  ling  it  has  so  few  individual 
characteristics,  like  a plant  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  growth.  The  concerto  will 
certainly  never  he  performed  again  on 
its  merits  alone.”  II  was  played  with 
piaro  accompaniment. 

Borodin’s  symphony  in  E flat  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  France  at 
y Paris  Conservatory  concert.  March  20. 

The  orchestral  Union.  Munich,  will 
produce  with  costumes  and  scenery  two 
works  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau:  "Lo 
Devin  du  Village,"  and  "Pygmalion," 
May  I.  fi. 

Mr.  Blackburn  said  apropos  of  a re- 
cent performance  in  London  hy  Howard 
Jones  of  Tschaikowsky's  piano  sonata: 
"We  regard  ourselves  as  being  among 
th"  greatest  admirers  of  Tschajkowsky; 
but  this  sonata  is  both  dull  and  dismal. 
Evidently  the  gu-at  composer  bad  not 
at  the  period  of  iis  composition  reached 
the  ultimate  point  of  his  musical  mes- 


sage to  the  world;  or.  If  bv  any  chain  e 
lm  had  done  .so.  he  certainly'  did  no; 
demonstrate  that  fact  in  the  oompo.-i 
lion  of  Which  we  speak.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  touches  every  now  and  then 
of  that  peculiar  touching  and  dark 
melancholy  which,  in  the  end.  has  mad" 
of  Tschaikowsky  that  name  to  conjure 
with  which  now  he  possesses.  He  seem; 
perpetually  to  have  that  line  of  Milton 
in  his  mind:  'Farewell,  happy  field", 

where  joy  forever  reigns.  Hail!  horrors 
hail!  Infernal  world!’  Even  through 
the  allegro  passages  the  same  sentiment 
seems  to  exist." 

Ecttesini’s  concerto  in  F sharp  minor 
for  double  bass  was  played  by  Claude 
Hobday  at  a philharmonic  concert,  Lon- 
don, March  24.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
said:  "The  double  bass  ,s  not  exactly 
an  instmment  which  one  associates 
with  beautiful  effects,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered ouite  separately  from  a band; 
its  relation  to  any  orchestra  is.  no 
doubt,  cne  which  should  impress  the 
hearer  with  a sense  of  its  possibilities, 
but.  by  itself,  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
this  instrument  possesses  no  charms 
'to  soothe  the  savage  breast.'  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Claude  Holiday  played  it 
with  great  distinction;  but  the  final  ef- 
fect was  absolutely  disagreeable,  and 
the  net  result  was  extremely  tiresome, 
at  times  even  painful.  Misss  Marl  i Gay 
made  her  first  appearance  in  England 
on  this  occasion,  singing  Vincent  <1  in- 
dy's 'Lied  Maritime.'  also  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country.  The  song  proved 
unfortunately  to  be  not  at  all  interest- 
ing; its  phrases  reminded  us  somewhat 
too  persistently  of  the  kind  of  com- 
monplace ballad  which  nowadays  is  be- 
ginning to  fall  somewhat  into  disuse, 
tn  Handel's  'Tutta  Rueoita,'  however. 
Miss  Gay  sang  with  a vocal  freedom 
which  it  was  interesting  to  note.  The 
concert  concluded  with  Strauss’  now 
famous  tone-pflem.  'Death  and  Trans- 
figuration,' a work  in  which  Dr.  Cowsn 
obviously  took  much  interest,  and  which 
was  played  wonderfully  by  the  orches- 
tra under  his  control.  Strauss’  amazing 
capacity  for  combining  together  the 
commonpJuce  things  of  music  with  the 
most  esoteric  things  in  tlie  same  art 
has.  perhaps,  never  been  so  fully  real- 
ized as  in  this  particular  work,  and  of 
last  night  it  may  be  said  that  u per- 
formance was  secured  of  a very  excep- 
tional quality.  This  was.  to  sum  up.  a 
wonderful  performance  of  a,  wonderful 
work.  The  end  was  quite  splendid;  it 
reminded  one.  so  finely  was  the  music 
played,  pathetically  of  sheep  that  are 
led  into  the  fold.  In  the  times  when 
ihe]r  wool  has  been  taken  from  them, 
and  has  left  then,  to  the  night  hours, 
white  ns  they  move  among  the  golden 
green  of  the  moonlit  grass,  but  still  en- 
closed and  confined." 

An  overture  for  a drama  by  Charles  1 
Lefebvrc  was  produced  at  a,  Colonne 
concert.  Paris,  March  20.  "There  is  life, 
warmth,  grace  in  this  overture  which, 
in  inspiration,  goes  back  to  Mendels- 
sohn." 

A string  quartet  by  Alberic  Magnard 
produced  recently  at  a concert  of  the 
National  Society  of  Music.  Paris,  was 
warmly  praised  for  breadth  of  propor- 
tions. novelty  of  invention,  richness  of 
materials.  A serenade  and  dances  take 
the  place  of  the  traditional  scherzo  and 
finale.  A sonata  for  'cello  and  piano  by 
Germain  was  produced  at  the  same  con- 
cert and  approved. 

A fantaisie  symphonie  in  A minor  by 
F.  Rasse  was  produced  at  Brussels 
March  20.  "The  work  is  fresh  in  inspi- 
ration. captivating  in  youthfulness,  in 
workmanship  and  clear  in  the  instru- 
mentation." 

A new  oratorio,  "St.  Benno,"  music 
by  Th.  Hagelorn.  a -pupil  of  HaberJ  of 
Regensburg,  was  performed  at  Leipsic 
March  IB.  Tho  choral  portions  and  the 
polyphony  are  far  more  effective  than 
the  instrumentation. 

"Das  Lied  vom  Worden  und  Yergehen” 
for  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ  (Ms.) 
by  W.  de  Haan,  has  been  produced  at 
Cologne. 

New  works  by  young  French  com- 
posers produced  at  a Le  Rey  concert, 
Paris.  March  6:  A little  suite  by  Felix 
Fourdrain,  "only  relatively  interesting"; 
a pantomime,  "Gnia."  by  Auzende. 
"clear  and  melodically  distinguished”; 
an  overture  with  chorus,  “Charme 
Maudit,"  by  Fumct.  "a  gray  and  la- 
bored work;  the  chorus  was  so  modest 
that  it  was  neither  seen  nor  heard.” 
Lelceu's  lyric  poem,  "Andromeda  ” 
written  by  the  regretted  composer  for 
the  Prix  de  Rome  of  Belgium,  was  per- 
formed at  Brussels.  March  10.  "There 
is  more  than  promise  in  this  work  of  all 
occasion.  The  themes  are  developed 
skilfully,  perhaps  a little  in  tlie  Wag- 
nerian manner,  yet  there  is  individu- 
ality. The  instrumentation  reveals  a 
trq'iy  musical  nature;  the  timbres  arc 
finely  blended,  and  the  climax  is  with- 
out bombast." 

OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Hugo  Wolf's  “Corregjdor"  is  making 
its  way  through  Germany.  At  Hamburg 
they  found  the  opera  lacking  in  dra- 
matic fbree.  Tlie  same  composer's  sym- 
phonic  poem.  ‘‘Penthesllea.”  played  in 
Hamburg  March  8.  gave  the  impression 
of  “an  unfinished  work." 

Frederic  Delius'  opera.  "Koanga,” 
was  performed  at  Elberfeld  March  20. 

If  we  are  not  seriously  mistaken,  the 
libretto  is  founded  on  a store  bv  G 
W.  < 'able. 

New  operas:  “Dunja."  by  Twan 

Know  (Coblentz):  "Die  Bergmanns- 

bruut,”  by  Fr.  Sehuchardt  (Gotha); 
“Arendsneat  " by  Julius  Schrev  (Ant- 
werp): "Toniettn."  by  W.  von  Wald- 
stein  (Linz.  March  17). 

George  Edwardes  will  produce  an 
English  version  of  MeSsuger's  "Veron- 
iqui  " at  the  Apollo  in  (lie  place  of 
"Miidaim  Sherry,"  which  has  not  been 
successful. 

Gemma.  Bellineloni  will  create  the 
principal  soprano  parts  in  the  three 
operas  which  have  been  selected  for 
tlie  first  prize  in  the  feoi.zosno  compe- 
tition. Tin  final  choice  will  be  made 
fitter  tin  public  performance  .-it  Milan 
next  May. 

Puccini’s  "Madame  Butterfly."  in  its 
revised  form,  will  be  given  its  first  per- 
formance at  Brescia  in  Mat. 

A new  little  comic  opera.  "Oondrll- 
lon,"  by  Pauline  Vijirdof.  was  lately 


sung  ill  the.  Iniusfi  <>r  sn».«  <To  Nouguelras. 
Paris.  The  composer  ami  famous  teach- 
er is  now  in  her  83(1  year. 
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the  joy  and  the  bitterness  of  the  world, 
and  then,  disappointed  and  Jaded, 
crept  back  to  the  convent  for  punish- 
ment; but.  lo.  the  Holy  Virgin  had 
taken  her  place,  and  her  absence  had 
not  been  known  to  the  sisters.  Mar- 
schalk’s  prelude,  two  ’ entr’actes,  cho- 
rus of  nuns  were  highly  praised  for 
purely  musical  effect  and  dramatic  Ht- 
nisa. 

Mr.  Oreste  Bimboni  introduces  the 
painter.  Filippo  I.ippt.  and  his  convent 
model.  Lucrezla,  in  hi?  opera,  "La  Mu- 
della,"  and  a charming  act  of  this  opera 
was  performed  at  an  exhibition  of  the 
operatic  school  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  with  Mr.  George  Deane 
and  Miss,  Clara  Sexton  as  ne.ro  and 
heroine.  An  opera.  “Ghituha."  by  Max 
von  Oberleithner  is  now  performing  in 
German  towns.  The  hero,  our  old  friend 
the  rakish  painter.  Is  loved  passionately 
by  the  Marchioness  Ghitana.  but  r,e  is 
faithful— for  a time  at  ‘.east— to  Lucrezla 
Feronl.  Ghitana  poisons  her  rival  and 
then  puts  the  cup  to  her  own  lips.  Thie 
remind-  us  that  another  painter  is  the 
hero  of  Alfred  Kaiser’s  "Sous  le  Voile." 
n one  act.  which  was  produced  for  the 
Inst  time  in  German.  “Veraohlefert."  at 
^eipsie,  Feb.  27.  Velasquez,  wretchedly 
>oor.  finds  a saving  angel  in  his  com- 
anion  Juanita,  for  she.  unknown  to 
dm.  sings  in  the  streets  for  bread 
! troney.  He  discovers  the  source  of  her 
1 'Ctty  gains  and  forbids  her  sacrifice, 
t 'here  is  a struggle  of  generosity  and 
levotion  which  ends  in— a promise  ot 
narriage! 

"Das  Jaegerhaus,"  opera  in  two  .acts. 
iook  by  Maximilian  Singer,  music  by 
Vilhelm  Reich,  was  produced  at  Prague 
Jarch  4,  1304.  The  plot  is  derived  trom 
in  old  bailad  of  a haunted  hunter’s 
cottage,  which  in  the  opera,  is  sung 
by  a peasant,  Crescentia.  the  hunter’s 
wife,  now  a widow,  had  an  adulterous 
relation  with  a rich  man  and  a daugh- 
ter,. Katrotn.  was  born.  She  grows  up. 
ignorant  of  her  father,  who  dies,  leav- 
ing a son,  Andra.  who  swears  to  bun 
that  lie  will  shun  the  haunted  cottage; 
but  the  son.  disguised  as  a poor  peas- 
ant courts  Katrein  and  wins  her  love. 
A rival.  Sixt,  informs  the  mother  Cres- 
centia, who,  horror-stricken,  tells  Kat- 
rein that  her  lover  is  her  brother.  An- 
dra comes  in  state  to  demand  Katrein' s 
hand.  The  mother  answers:  "Never; 

Katrein  herself  shall  decide."  Katrein 
comes  from  the  house,  sings  the  melody 
of  a,  preceding  love  song.  “Thine,  My 
Loved  One.  Thine,”  and  falls  into  An- 
dla’s  arms,  where  she  dies  from  poison 
which  she  had  taken.  The  music  is 
praised  for  its  melodic  beauty  and  dra- 
matic force.  . ,, 

Saint-Saens’  "Samson  and  Delilah 
was  performed  March  12  for  the  50th 
time  in  three  years,  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House.  Berlin. 

Offenbach's  "Orpheus"  has  been  re- 
vived at  the  Frankfort  Opera  House. 

A new  operetta.  "Kean,"  music,  by  A. 
Stefan  ides,  has  been  produced  at  Ham- 
burg. . „ , ,, 

Max  Vogrioh's  new  opera  -Buddha 
was  produced  at  Weimar,  March  6.  The 
music  is  "serious  and  mystical.”  as  a 
correspondent  of  the  Musical  Courier 
(N.  Y.)  writes.  

FOR  SINGERS. 

A rather  disheartening  fact  connected 
with  all  schemes  for  a national  opera 
is  that  wc  do  not  possess  the  necessary 
singers.  Jf  we  could  draw  on  English- 
speaking  artists,  such  as»Mme.  Nordica, 
lime.  Suzanne  Adams.  Mr.  Bispham, 
and  the  several  American-German  art- 
ists who  are  already  employed  m grand 
opera  performances,  an  adequate  cast 
■ t be  drawn  up:  but  we  should  still 
find  it  difficult  to  engage  satisfactory 
tenors.  But  the  artists  named  would  be 
too  expensive  for  the  kind  of 
permanent  opera  house  which  most 
of  us  have  in  our  mind.  At 
the  operatic  performances  of  the 
Roval  College  several  students  have 
shown  considerable  talent  for  operatic 
singing,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music ; but  m 
each  case  the  means  of  learning  this 
particular  branch  of  the  art  does  not 
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inter,  are  the  most  successful  of 

set.”  

CYRIL  SCOTT’S  QUARTET. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  was  per- 
formed. for  the  first  time  at  these  con- 
i’certs,  a pianoforte  quartet  in  E minor, 

| being  the  16th  work  of  Mr.  Cyril  Scott. 
Concerning  it  wc  read  in  the  programme 

book:  . , . , 

“X'he  most  notable  technical  feature 
about  this  work  l<s  that  the  composer 
has  obviously  deliberately  set  himself  to 
regard  the  principal  of  musical  contin- 
uity from  a very  exceptionally  and  pe- 
culiar] v strict  standpoint;  throughout 
the  work,  indeed,  there  is  not  a single 
example  of  a full  close  of  the  least 
prominence,  and  all  the  phrases,  instead 
Of  being  rounded  off,  fade,  so  to  speak, 
with  intentionally  vague  outlines,  Into 
the  general  context.” 

Readers  of  Dickens  do  not  need  telling 
that  upon  this  theory  of  structure  Mrs. 
Flora  Finc'hiug  regulated  her  speech 
She  had  no  full  stop,  but  went  on  as 
per  the  following  sample:  lI  declare  X 
never  was  so  out  up  since  your  mamma 
and  my  papa,  not  Doyce  and  Clennam 
for  this  once,  but  give  the  precious  little 
thing  a cup  of  tea  and  make  her  put  it 
to  her  lips  at  least  pray  Arthur  do,  not 
even  Mr.  F.’s  last  illness  for  that  was 
of  another  kind,  the  gout  is  not  a child’s 
affection,  though  very  painful  for  all 
parties,  and  Mr.  F..  a martyr,  with  his 
leg  upon  a rest,  and  the  wine  trade  m 
itself  inflammatory,  for  they  will  do  it 
more  or  less  among  themselves,  and  who 
can  wonder?”  etc.  Here,  as  in  . Mr. 
Scott's  quartet,  “there  is  not  a single 
example  of  a full  close  of  the  least 
prominence,  and  all  the  phrases,  instead 
Of  being  rounded  off.  fade,  so  to  speak, 
with  intentionally  vague  outlines,  into 
the  general  context.”  But  it  is  easy  to 
pardon  poor  Flora.  She  could  not  help 
herself  and  her  utterances  have,  caused 
harmless  laughter  ever  since  they  were 
communicated  to  the  world.  With  Mr. 
Scott  the  case  is  different,  for.  as  the 
analytical  writer  state.-!,  he  has  "obvi- 
ously deliberately  set  himself"  to  do  in 
music  what  Mrs.  Finc.hing  did  toy  im- 
pulse in  speech.  Of  course,  the  work. 
As  regards  the  chief  feature,  in  its  struc- 
ture is  a practical  joke.  We  are  happy 
to  add  that  the  composer  is  a safe 
jester.  He  knows  where  to  stop,  and 
iaeli  movement  in  the  quartet  is  judi- 
ciously short.  But.  as  jokes  lose  their 
point ‘through  use.  it  may  now  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Scott,  who  can  write  seriously 
when  lie  phases,  will  henceforth  exer- 
cise that  power.  In  performing  the 
ouartet  he  was  associated  with  Messrs. 
Kruse.  Alfred  Hobday  and  Percy  Such.— 
London  Telegraph,  April  4. 

WOMEN  IN  ORCHESTRAS. 

The  incursion  of  women  into  the 
musical  profession  in  Paris  is  a matter 
that  is  being  seriously  considered  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Conservatoire.  The 
maximum  number  of  pupils  in  the 
classes  for  stringed  instruments  is  10, 
and  students  of  the  fairer  sex  account 
for  70  per  cent,  of  this  number.  That 
would  be  all  very  well  if  the  women 
students  intended  to  Like  up  the  pro- 
fession of  music  seriously,  but  it  is 
found  from  experience  that  the  bulk  of 
them  marry,  and  then  give  up  the  art 
altogether,  or  merely  practise  it  as  ama- 
teurs. There  is  something  in  this  view 
of  the  matter.  But  would  they  aban- 
don the  profession  for  which  they  have 


so  much  suffering,  and  wa s'CtHRiPHT 

wilii  so  much  victory,  naturally  Tip 
pealed  to  his  temperament.  Hand  1 
alone  would  have  thought  of  setting  lo 
music  such  words  as  "I'lurr.  came  all 
manner  of  flies  and  lice  in  all  their 
quarters.’  Herein  ids  bravery  \vn 
proved  down  to  ils  ultimate  point,  lie 
revelled,  too,  in  the  hailstone-:  11i.it. 

were  ‘given  for  rain.'  and  he  rejoiced  in 
the  fire  that  mingled  with  that  hull 
which  ‘rail  along  upon  the  ground.'  Bin 
in  the  succeeding  chorus  to  Unit  which 
is  known  to  the  world  as  the  ‘Hailstone 
Chorus,’  Handel  was  at  his  very  great- 
est. In  all  the  tone-picturen  of  the  mu- 
sician-poets of  the  world,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  single  one  which  quite  equals 
that  which  in  this  work  is  known  nr 
'He  sent  a thick  darkness.’  Handel's 
Intense  feeling  for  light  and  shade  was 
here  surely  developed  in  this  music  on  I 
of  the  land,  of  dreams,  that  kind  where 
oi)e  meets  things  unexpected,  and  when- 
the  significance  of  life  is.  in  Louis 
Stevenson's  phrase,  ‘magnanimously  ful- 
filled.’ Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  who  is  an 
eminently  sane  conductor,  realizes  his 
Handel  up  to  the  point  of  teaching  the 
public  the  fact  that  this  wonderful 
composer  is  practically  a modern  man. 
Take,  for  example,  the  contralto  air, 

; ‘Their  land  brought  forth  frogs’;  it 
contains  the  actual  phrase  which  Wag- 
ner uses  in  his  ‘Preislied,’  and  which  in 
the  last  act  of  ‘Die  Meistersinger,'  is 
greeted  toy  the  chorus  as  an  exception- 
ally noble  combination  of  notes— right- 
ly so;  for  therewith  Wagner,  who  did  so 
much  toward  the  popularisation  ot 
Beethoven,  also,  despite  iiis  literary  sar- 
casm, dwelt  very  much  In  the  habita- 
tions of  Handel." 


Her  Concert  Piece  in  D Minor  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra  Given  for 
the  First  Time  at  the  Symphony 
Concert  East  Evening. 


CLOSE  OF  GRAND  OPERA 
SEASON  AT  THE  BOSTON 


| The  higmy  poetic  sympnony  was  read 
as  if  with  a personal  affection  and  the 
performance  was  most  euphonious.  The 
\ overture  to  ’’Rienzi"  is  at  the  best 
mere  Chous  music.  It  Is  a good  thing 
to  hear  It  onge  In  a while,  for  it  shows 
I that  Wagner,  on  occasion,  could  be  more 
vulgar  than  Meyerbeer,  whom  he  so 
cordially  disliked. 

OPERA  SEASON  CLOSES. 

Wagner's  “Gotterdaemmerung”  Given 

Last  Night  and  “Carmen”  at 
the  Matinee. 

The  fortnight  of  opera  by  the  Metro- 
j politan  Opera  House  Company,  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  closed  last  night  with 
a performance  of  Wagner’s  "Goetter- 
daemmerung.”  Mr.  Hertz  conducted 
I l’he  cast  was  as  follows; 

| Bniennhllde lime.  Gadskl 

Miss  Weed 

' MISS  Ralph 

Woglinde ..Mme.  Seygard 

Siegfried Krans 

Hagen Blass 

Gunther MueMmann 

Ternina  left  for  New  York  early  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  the  part  of 
Bruennhlide  was  taken  by  Mme.  Gad- 
sk  . Although  she  has  played  the  part 
only  once  or  twice,  her  performance 
was  dramatic,  and  she  sang  with  ver- 
satility of  expression  and  enthusiasm. 
Repeated  performances  will  no  doubt 
give  her  an  authority  that,  with  her 
genuine  acquirements  and  laudable  am- 
bition, will  put  her  among  the  note- 
worthy Bruennhildes. 

Mrs  Homer's  Waltraute  was  effective 

?‘nd«  SH,?,an§r  nobIy'  u was  a pleasure 
to  find  this  scene  restored.  Miss  Weed 
who  had  a somewhat  disconcerting 
| makeup,  sang  tne  music  of  Outrun? 
^ ‘muo  effect  and  showed  dramatic 
abiiitj,.  Mr  Kraus  was  the  same  Mr. 
Kraus  of  other  operas.  Mr.  Muehlmann 
was  an  unusually  good  Gunther.  The 
performance,  so  far  as  orchestra  and 
chorus  were  concerned,  was  boisterous 
There  was  a small  audience. 

"Carmen”  was  repeated  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Calve  sang,  although  she  was 
still  suffering  severely  from  an  affection 
of  tne  threat  which  troubled  her  all  last 
week. 

-r  s 4' 


Calve  Sings  in  “Carmen”  at  the 
(Vlatinee;  “Goetterdaemmerung” 
Given  in  the  Evening,  with 
Gadski  as  Bruennhilde. 


I me. 


exist 

youi 

§P 

man 

apd 

o’us 

sing 

Mr. 


In  the  German  opera  houses  a 
singer  gradually  works  his  way 
the  top.  We  have  but  two  per- 
lt  touring  troupes,  the  Carl  Rosa 
he  Moody-Manners,  and  for  obvi- 
easons  it  is  not  possible  to  tram 
rs  for  the  principal  roles.  And 
iU1,  Manners  informs  me  that  the  young 
artists  are  not  willing  to  begin  at  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder.  The  estab- 
lishment or  a national  opera  would  m 
time  produce  the  singers,  if  our  nation 
really  has  a talent  for  operatic  art, 
vihich  some  of  us  are  Inclined  to  doubt; 
but  long  before  such  a.i  opera  could  be 
opened  as  a going  concern  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  a special  point  of 
training  yoifng  artists  to  take  their 
place  in  its  performance  — The  Daily 
News  (London),  March  25. 

The  London  News  says  of  some  new 
songs  sung  by  Blanche  Marchesi  and 
Mr.  O’Sullivan  March  22:  Martin  Plued- 
demann’s  *Dle  Himniel  kuehmen  des 
ewigen  Ehre’  is  an  effective  Wagnerian 
composition  as  to  its  vocal  part,  but  in 
little  else  does  it  show  the  influence  ot 
the  master,  of  whom  the  composer  has 
been  an  ardent  disciple  for  the  last  -0 
vears.  Of  the  four  Scandinavian  songs 
by  Stenbammer,  Sibelius,  Sugurd  Lie 
and  Kjerulf,  the  most  noticeable  was 
Lie’s  ‘Snow,’  a quaint  song  with  a 
pretty  and  poetical  accompaniment.  It 
had  to  be  repeated.  Mr.  O Sullivan, 
among  other  things,  introduced  a new 
composition  by  Liza  Lehmann,  entitled 
'The  Stars  are  Little  Places’— one  of  the 
°ongs  for  children  which  the  composer 
knows  so  well  how  to  write.  The  pres- 
ent example  of  her  talent  is  no  less 


teen  trained  if  there  were1  more  open- 
ings for  engagements? 

1 do  not  know  how  it  may  be  m 
France,  but  here  in  England  a woman 
has  but  little  chance  of  making  a liv- 
ing ns  a professional  musician  unless 
she  becomes  a private  teacher  or  is 
possessed  of  a.  sufficiently  striking  tal- 
ent to  make  her  way  as  a solo  instru- 
mentalist or  singer.  Yrot  ’.here  are  many 
tranches  of  executive  art  in  which 
women  would  shine  if  they  were  given 
an  opportunity.  . „ 

I am  afraid  that  there  ts  a kind  of 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  men  to  keep 
women  out  of  the  profession  of  music. 
The  orchestras  of  the  Royal  College, 
academy  and  Guildhall  schools  of  music 
have  shown  us  over  and  over  again 
that  women  ha'*e  quite  as  much  talent 
as  men  for  orchestral  playing,  and  only 
the  other  day  Mr.  B.  Hollander's  band, 
which  is  mainly  composed  of  lady  in- 
strumentalists, proved  once  more,  that 
women  make  excellent  orchestral  play- 
ers. Yet  no  Important  band  in  this 
country  contains  any  players  of  tho 
other  sex  except  the  Harpists,  t do 
not  fancy  that  any  decision  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  authorities  will 
have  much  effect  in  retarding  the  study 
of  music  by  women.  If  the  chief  teach- 
ing institution  attempts  to  regulate  tho 
number  of  female  students,  a conserv- 
atoire expressly  for  women  will  proba- 
bly come  into  existence.— London  News. 

HANDEL’S  “ISRAEL.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  apropos 
of  a dull  performance  of  Handel’s  “Is- 
rael in  Egypt,"  by  the  Royal  Choral 
Society,  London,  March  10:  "We  all 

of  us  know,  of  course,  the  indebted- 
ness of  Handel  to  contemporaries  and 
former  composers  for  the  detail  of  this 
work;  but,  in  structure,  in  what  may 
be  called  the  architecture  of  music, 
Handel  remains,  despite  all  his  adapta- 
tions, so  supremely  wonderful  that 
mankind  nevea  seems  to  tire  of  him. 
He  seemed,  curiously  enough,  to  take  a 
delight  in  the  unhappiness  of  the  world; 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  world's  triumph.  Therefore, 
the  marvellous  peregrination  of  Israel 
from  Egypt,  a peregrination  which,  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews,  was  attended  bv 


The  programme  of  the  22d  Symphony 
concert  in  Symphony  Hall  last  evening, 
Mr.  Gericke,  conductor,  was  as  follows: 
Overture  to  "Tibe  Betrothed  of  the  Tsar” 

RimsUy-Korsakoff 

Concert  piece  in  D minor  for  piano  and 

orchestra Helen  Hopeklrk 

(First  time.)  • 

"Unfinished”  symphony Schubert 

Scherzo  from  Piano  Concerto  in  G minor, 

Xo.  2 ....Saint-Saens 

Overture  to  "Rienzi". Wagner 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  opera  has  a ro- 
mantically tragic  libretto,  which  deals 
With  jealousy,  poison,  madness,  mur- 
der and  violent  takings  off,  but  the 
overture  might  serve  for  a comedy. 
Perhaps  the  composer  had  in  mind  the 
paradox  of  Champfleury,  that  anything 
which  concerns  death  is  surprisingly 
gay.  Whatever  his  motive,  the  incon- 
gruity is  surprising.  The  overture, 
which  had  been  played  here  once  before, 
is  delicately  scored.  Let  us  hope  an- 
other season  for  "Padkow”  and  the 
Spanish  Caprice,  which  show  the  imag- 
ination as  well  as  the  orchestral  col- 
oring of  this  gifted  composer. 

Mme.  Hopekirk's  Concertpiece  t9r 
piano  and  orchestra  was  composed  in 
Paris  in  1894  and  produced  at  Edin- 
burgh Nov.  19  of  that  year,  at  a con- 
cert of  the  Scottish  Orchestra,  led  by 
i Mr.  Henschel.  The  programme  book  of 
that  concert  spoke  of  "a  characteristic 
freedom  of  form  and  what  may  be 
called  fantastic  flavor,  redolent  cf 
northern  breezes  and  hethery  hills. 
We  do  not  find  these  qualities  in  the 
music,  nor  does  a certain  theme  sound 
"wild  and  barbaric.”  The  composition 
is  creditable  student’s  work.  The  most 
poetic  portion  is  the  episode  for  oboe 
solo  against  the  background  furnished 
by  the  piano,  and  the  composer  was 
fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  of 
such  a rare  artist  as  Mr.  Longy.  The 
second  theme  of  the  main  movement  13 
pretty  and  the  development  is  at  tlrr.e6 
effective.  But  the  work  as  a whole  is 
not  of  distinguished  originality  in 
thought  or  expression.  There  are  pages 
that  are  frankly  conventional,  the  con- 
scientious work  of  a faithful  and  unin- 
spired pupil.  Mme.  Hopeklrk,  who 
played  the  piano  part,  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded, and  there  were  recalls. 

She  had  the  courage  to  play  a detached 
movement  of  Saint-Saens'  concerto  in  G 
minor.  The  scherzo  of  one  of  Litollf  s 
concertos  is  thus  played— we  believe 
Mme.  Zelsler  puts  it  on  her  programme 
—and  there  is  no  reason  why  movements 
of  a svmphony  or  a concerto  should  not 
be  thus  heard.  The  performance  of 
Mme.  Hopeklrk  might  justly  be  de- 
scribed as  neat  and  chaste.  The  music 
demands,  however,  sharply  defined 
rhythm,  brilliance,  glittering  elegance 
■and  the  authority  that  gives  the  sugges- 
tion of  irresistible  reserve  force.  The 
performance  of  both  pianist  and  orches- 
tra ^as  highly  respectable  and  pale. 


CONCERT  A TREAT 


Richard  Strauss  Makes  His  First  Ap- 
pearance as  Conductor  of  Sym- 
phony Orchestra — Performance 
Was  Triumph  for  All  Participating 


MR.  GERICKE  ALSO  COMES 
IN  FOR  MUCH  PRAISE 


Work  of  the  Orchestra  Was  Result 
of  His  Long  and  Arduous  Labors 
in  Bringing  It  to  the  Present 
State  of  Perfection. 


Dr.  Richard  Strauss  conducted  last 
evening  in  Symphony  Hall,  by  special 
arrangement  of  the  Pension  Fund  com- 
mittee, a concert  of  the  Bouton  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  programme  was 
as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  S Eeethoven 

Prelude  to  "Tristan  and  Isolde” Wagner 

“Don  Juan” R.  Strauss 

“Don  Quixote” R.  Strauss 

Love  scene  from  “Feuersnot” R.  Strauss 

Tlie  performance  was  as  much  of  a 
triumph  for  Mr.  Gericke  and  the  play- 
ers as  it  was  for  Dr.  Strauss,  composer 
and  conductor.  The  supreme  virtuoso 
qualities  of  the  orchestra  as  a body,  the 
remarkable  euphony  and  the  exquisite 
balance  of  timbres,  the  plasticity  and 
the  now  instinctive  phrasing— these  char- 
acteristics that  make  the  orchestra  fa- 
mous—are  due  to  tlie  artistry  of  the 
players  and,  above  all,  to  tlie  discipline 
maintained  for  so  many  years  by  Mr. 
Gericke.  He  first  established  the  brill- 
iant reputation  of  the  orehe-scra,  and 
through  his  untiring  vigilance  this  brill- 
iance has  been  preserved  of  late  years. 
Without  his  work  in  the  past,  Dr. 
Strauss'  task  last  night  would  not  have 
been  so  easy,  nor  would  his  triumph 
have  been  so  assured. 

It  is  well  to  remember  this,  for  it  is 
easy  to  forget  it.  We  all  accustomed 
to  the  best,  over  familiar  with  It,  are 
inclined  to  sigh  for  new  readings,  novel 
effects.  We  welcome  that  which  has 
been  hitherto  unknown;  we  cherish  it 
for  a season;  and  then  that,  too,  be- 
comes stale.  Conductors  will  in  tlie 
flight  of  years  come  and  have  their  lit- 
tle day;  they  will  blaze  and  their  light 
will  go  out  or  be  forgotten.  When  the 
history  of  this  orchestra  will  be  writ- 
ten. the  name  of  one  conductor  will  be 
enduring,  in  the  inseparable  association 
with  the  name  of  Maj,  Henry  L.  Higgln- 
son.  Mr.  Gericke  will  be  remembered 
as  the  conductor  who  gave  the  orchc 
nualities  that  set  It  anart  fror, 


other  bands  of  players,  who,  By  his 
taste,  intelligence,  skill  and  authority 
carried  out  fully  and  brilliantly  the 
noble  purposes  of  the  founder  and  the 
malntalner  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

The  features  of  the  concert  were  the 
prelude  to  "Tristan”  and  Strauss’  "Don 
Juan."  The  Prelude  was  played  with 
Infinite  yearning  and  splendid  passion, 
and  the  performance  of  the  tone-poem 
was  distinguished  by  dash,  brilliance, 
the  demoniacal  spirit  that  fired  the 
breast  of  the  pursuer  of  the  ideal 
woman. 

The  performance  of  the  symphony  was 
not  one  of  unusual  merit.  There  might 
have  been  some  curiosity  as  to  the  pace 
of  the  second  and  third  movements 
under  Dr.  Strauss;  but  no  sane  person 
expected  surprises  in  reading.  For  the 
music  does  not  admit  of  marked  sur- 
prises, and  the  conductor  who  should 
attempt  to  be  revolutionary  with  this 
symphony  would  deservedly  excite  sus- 
picion as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  art. 
Here  and  there  Dr.  Strauss  made  per- 
haps a nuance  to  which  we  were  unac- 
customed, but  his  reading  as  a whole 
was  conventionally  sound,  and  the 
music  Itself  did  not  gain  or  suffer  by 
any  slight  Innovation. 

Mr.  Gericke  took  infinite  pains  this 
season  in  the  rehearsal  of  "Don  Quix- 
ote.” The  performance  under  his  direc- 
tion was  masterly.  The  composition  it- 
self did  not  then  appeal  to  us.  either  as 
programme  music  or  as  music  without 
an  explanatory  text.  The  performance 
under  Dr.  Straus®  was  not  in  certain 
instances  as  memorable  as  that  under 
Mr.  Gericke,  and  it  strengthened  our 
opinion  concerning  the  value  of  the 
work  itself.  There  is  a display  of  amaz- 
ing technical  ingenuity;  there  are  start- 
ling orchestral  effects;  the  variation 
that  represents  Don  Quixote  discours- 
ing in  lofty  speech  concerning  the  ideal 
Is  of  rare  power  and  beauty;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  much  of  the  music  ie 
j unintelligible  without  a text  or  tiresome 
with  it. 

"Don  Quixote”  is  to  us  the  least  in- 
teresting and  successful  of  Strauss’ 
larger  works,  and  the  music  belittles 
and  degrades  the  finest  gentleman  in 
all  fiction.  Such  was  not  probably  the 
Intention  of  the  composer  who  wished 
to  perpetrate  a fantastically  practical 
joke.  Don  Quixote  in  Cervantes’  tale 
met  with  all  manner  of  strange  ad- 
ventures; he  was  mocked  and  mal- 
treated by  woi.aly  wise  persons,  by  men 
and  women  of  high  and  low  degree; 
but  the  Don  Quixote  of  the  immortal 
romance  is  himself  never  ridiculous;  he 
is  enviably  noble  when  he  is  most 
abused. 

There  was  a very  large  audience  and 
there  was  unbounded  enthusiasm.  Dr. 
Strauss  was  recalled  again  and  again. 
The  distinguished  composer  and  con- 
) ductor  well  deserved  such  honor.  He 
shared  the  applause  modestly  with  the 
orchestra  and  with  Mr.  Krasselt,  whose 
'cello  playing  in  “Don  Quixote"  merit- 
| ed  the  public  recognition. 

1 "W  t o 

ROTOLI  HONORED 


"Alone."  "After  Sorrow's  Night,  My 
Heart,”  Rotoli  (Mrs.  Williams,  soprano, 
Mr  De  Voto.  pianist);  Spanish  dances, 
"Guajiras,”  "Da  Zambra,”  Arbos  (Mr. 
Fernandez.  Arbos,  violinist;  Mrs.  Marsh, 
pianist);  Bach’s  concerto  in  D minor 
for  three  pianos  (Messrs.  Fox,  Gebhard, 
Proctor,  pianists.  Mr.  B.  J.  Dang,  con- 
ductor); Rossini’s  “Quis  est  Homo 
(Mrs.  Williams,  soprano;  Miss  Wolt- 
mann,  contralto;  Mr.  De  Voto,  pianist); 
nocturne  by  Chopin  and  Popper’s  Elfen- 
tanz  (Mr.  Krusselt,  ’cellist.  Miss  Haw- 
kins, pianist);  suite  for  piano,  trumpet 
and  strings,  Saint-Saens  (Mme.  Szu- 
mowska,  pianist,  Mr.  Kloepfel,  trumpet, 
Mr.  Gericke,  conductor).  The  chorus 
was  made  up  of  members  of  the  Cecelia., 
Choral  Art  and  Handel  and  Haydn; 
and  Mr.  Kloepfel  and  string  players 
from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
offered  their  services. 


this  respect— It  is  straightforward  music 
without  any  programme  In  a perioc 
when  young  as  well  as  more  experi- 
enced composers  would  fain  translat* 
books,  dramas,  pictures,  statues,  ai 
shapes  and  forms  of  nature  into  music, 
whether  they  themselves  have  imagina- 
tion, moods,  sensitiveness,  subtle  ap- 
preciation, or  whether  they  are  simply 
musicians  so  thoroughly  grounded  in 
routine  that  they  stray  only'  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  beaten  path. 


ens,  and  in  the  records  of  western 
towns,  as  Milwaukee,  that  deserves 
fuller  treatment. 

The  task  undertaken  byT  Mr.  Elson 
was  a difficult  one,  not  to  be  accom- 
plished successfully  without  long  and 
toilsome  research;  one  to  be  treated  In 
a sociological-philosophical  spirit,  rather 
than  In  a discursive  and  anecdotical 
manner.  The  results  of  such  labor  would 


-u  ■*- 
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-Mr.  Hicks,  the  eminent  dry-salter  in  flu  a much  smaller  and  less  costly  vol- 
one  of  Thackeray  s Christmas  Books,  ume.  And  it  is  not  too  bold  a statement 
in  his  youth  wrote  poems  after  the  man-  to  say  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come 

"'1reshi?yof  Bot^ri?’? he  Sthonbecame  WsWry  «“^“us^on,s 

syn1crasy11fn14(f: b66te°^ua"to1?ancl  then  h°°k,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  religious 
iie  turned  to  the  classics  and’  published  Hf.fi Sft,?JLA|meHCa(!n  mu^c’ 
his  "Poseidon”  and  "Hephaestus."  He  organizations,  opera  in  this 

wrote  poems  that  contained  everything  country-folk-music,  national  and  patri- 
but  poetry.  And  so  we  find  today  young  Otic-  music,  composers,  conductors,  slug- 
r,. .1 : „ u — ; l „ -r  crs.  niamsts  ;>nn  other  insi  rnmentallsts. 


OF  IE,  LICHFIELD 

CHADWICK  TO  CONDUCT 
HIS  NEW  OVERTURE 


Symphony  to  Play  “Euterpe/’ 
Which  He  Composed  Last  Sum- 
mer at  West  Chop,  in  the  Re- 
hearsal This  Afternoon. 


Concert  Attracts  Large  Audience  of 
Friends  of  Great  Composer  and 
Conductor,  While  Many  Artists 
Contribute  Services. 


The  concert  in  honor  of  Mr.  Augusto 
Rotoli  was  given  last  night  In  Sym- 
phony Hall.  There  was  a large  audi- 
ence made  up  of  well  known  musicians, 
personal  friends  in  various  walks  of 
life,  and  admirers  of  the  composer, 
conductor  and  teacher. 

This  was  a concert  of  more  than  or- 
dinary interest.  It  was  a personal 
tribute  of  which  any  one  might  well 
have  been  proud.  The  list  of  musicians 
who  were  ready  to  contribute  their  ser- 
1 vices  was  a long  and  distinguished  one, 
j and  there  was  generous  rivalry  as  to 
j who  should  show  Mr.  Rotoli  public  ap- 
I preciation  and  respect.  For  Mr.  Rotoli, 
i,as  man  and  musician,  has  endeared 
[himself  to  the  city.  He  has  rejoiced  In 
the  joy  of  others;  he  has  given  out 
sympathy  in  a substantial  manner 
when  others  have  been  in  trouble  or 
affliction,  and  now  when  he  has  been 
sorely  tried,  even  comparative  strangers 
are  toward  him  as  personal  friends. 

It  is  often  said  that  musicians  are, 
interested  chiefly  in  their  own  work  and 
in  their  own  success.  Chis  might  be 
said  of  those  in  any  calling.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  musicians  are  singularly 
sympathetic  toward  each  other  in  hours 
of  adversity  or  sorrow;.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  musicians  were  eager 
to  take  part  in  the-  concert  of  last  night, 
and  their  desire  to  honor  their  col- 
league was  rivalled  by  the  wish  of 
muisc  lovers  and  of  many  as  a rule 
indifferent  toward  music  to  share  in  the 
public  appreciation  by  giving  their 
hearty  support.  „ „„  „ 

The  concert  gave  pleasure  purely  as  a 
concert  and  without  foreign  and  senti- 
mental  cause.  As  a matter  of  record 
we  add  the  programme:  Organ  piece, 

“Provencalisch,”  Rheinberger  (Mr.  H. 
M.  Dunham);  "The  Dord  Is  My  Shep- 
herd," chorus  for  female  voices,  fachu- 
bert  (Mr.  G.  W.  Chadwick,  conductor; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Kttgler,  pianist);  songs. 


A concert  was  given  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  by 
pupils  of  Mme.  Avonia  Bouncy  Richfield. 
There  was  a large  and  applausive' audi- 
ence.. Miss  Charlotte  Grosvenor  sang 
Gounod's  “Divine  Redeemer,”  Granier’s 
“Easter  Hymn,"  and  a scene  from  ”11 
Guarany”;  Miss  Helen  Philba  sang  the 
aria  from  “The  Pearl  of  Brazil."  the 
cadenza  from  "The  Bell  Song” 
("Dakmo'j  and  the  "Shadow  Song” 
from  “Dir.orah.”  Miss  Sarah  Eaton 
sang  a romanza  from  Petrclia's  "I 
Promessi  Sposi,"  and  there  were  these 
duets:  Scene  from  last  act  of  Verdi's 
"Otcllo"  (Miss  Grosvenor  and  Miss 
Eaton);  scene  from  “Rakme”  (Miss 
Philba  and  Miss  Grosvenor);  Delimann's 
"Mirage,”  and  a duet,  from  "Norma" 
(Miss  Grosvenor  and  Miss  Philba). 

The  young  ladies  were  frankly  pupils,  i 
and  they  sang  as  such.  They  reflected 
in  many  ways  much  credit  on  their 
teacher.  Their  tones  Were  for  the  most 
part  well  placed;  their  management  of 
breath  was  excellent;  their  phrasing 
was  Intelligent;  and  it  was  evident. that 
their  musical  taste  as  well  as  their 
mechanism  had  been  cultivated.  In  sus- 
tained phrases  or  bravura  passages 
they  showed  the  results  of  careful 
training.  Their  enunciation  was  delight- 
fully distinct. 

The  excerpts  from  "I  Promessi  Sposi" 
— the  opera  produced  in  1869  at  Decco, 
the  scene  of  Manzoni's  romance— "II  , 
Guarany.”  "Dinorah"  and  "Otello”  were 
given  with  scenery,  costumes  and  dra- 
matic action.  The  singers  were  natural- 
ly* less  successful  in  action;  for  their 
carriage  and  gestures  were  conventional, 
or  amateurish,  and  there  was  little  or 
no  attempt  at  facial  plhy. 

There  were  many  recalls,  and  there 
were  encore  songs,  as  “Don't  You  Re- 
member Sweet  Alice”  and  "Cornin’ 
Thro’  the  Rye.”  Mme.  Richfield  was  the 
accompanist. 

, ly  on 


BY  CHADWICK 

“Euterpe”  Given  Its  First  Per- 
formance at  the  23d  Symphony 
Concert  Last  Evening,  with  the 
Composer  Conducting. 


Englishmen  writing  musical  works  af 
ter  “Manfred”  and  Walt  Whitman; 
Germans  putting  the  characteristics  of 
Bismarck  and  Brahms  into  music,  thus 
hoping  to  excite  an  interest  by  means 
of  material  other  than  musical.  Nor  is 
Mr.  Chadwick  given  like  John  Ford,  to 
"doleful  dumps.”  He  realizes  that  mu- 
I sic  may  well  be  the  expression  of  joy 
I and  optimism  as  well  as  a dismal  sci- 
ence or  the  accentuation  of  some  phase 
of  mental  gloom  or  the  narration  in 
tones  of  some  fantastically  hideous  vice 
1 or  crime.  When  a man  has  the  tare 
talent  of  a Doeffler,  a Richard  Strauss, 
a.  Debussy,  he  can  well  afford  to  be  fan- 
tastical. But  there  are  men  who,  instead 
of  being  inoffensive  and  sleep-inducing 
in  the  field  of  chamber  music,  must 
needs  be  amateurs  in  gory  and  hideous 
musical  crime.  Mr.  Chadwick  has 
shown  that  he  can  be  nobly  tragic;  wit- 
ness his  "Melpomene"  overture.  His 
"Euterpe”  is  an  essay  in  cheerfulness.  1 

Elgar’s  Variations  sketch  the  idiosyn-  / 

• tasies  of  14  of  his  friends,  to  whom  we 
were  introduced  in  Symphony  Hall  last 
December.  The  friends  for  the  most 
part  do  not  improve  on  acquaintance. 
They  are  still  boresome.  The  men  tell 
dull  stories,  or  in  their  wilder  mo- 
ments play  Russian  backgammon  or 
jackstraws.  But  Dorabelia  is  still 
fresh,'  piquant,  with  a suggestion  of 
French  daintiness  and  coquetry. 

The  symphony  by  Volkmann  is  an 
earnest 'work,  one  that  is  not  without 
a certain  ' interest  to  all  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  life  of  disappoint- 
ment' and  poverty,  and  there  are  pages 
in  it  that  may  well  be  respected;  hut 
the  work,  as  a whole,  is  not  of  the  first 
rank,  nor  has  it  the  elements  of  con- 
tinuous popularity. 

Miss  Hail  sang  the  lament  that  Bruch 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Penelope,  the 
woman  still  famous  for  her  fidelity  to 
the  absent  Ulysses,  although  the  suitors 
— Iherc  were  at  least  118’  of  them— were 
indefatigable  in  attention.  She  is  still 
famous,  and  yet  centuries  ago  scandal- 
mongers were  busy  with  iter  name,  and 
same  said  that  she  was  the  mother  of 
Pan  by  all  the  wooers  and  parasites. 
Bruch's  music  is  not  dramatic,  and  Miss 
Hall  who  is  seldom,  if  ever,  dramatic, 
did  not  vitalize  the  written  notes.  She 
was  a little  more  successful  with  the 
"roup  of  songs,  although  Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring  Song’’  was  last  night  ironical, 
lor,  ns  Coleridge  remarked  of  another 
region;  "The  spring  comes  slowly  up 
this  way.” 

All  in  all,  the  concert  was  not  an  in 
teresting  one.  


ers,  pianists  and  other  instrumentalists, 
etc.  There  is  much  that  is  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  but  there  is  little 
that  shows  original  research.  Many 
pages  are  given  to  biographical  sketches 
of  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  pleasant 
phrases  fall  like  gentle  rain  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust.  Mr.  Elson  is  a genial 
man,  and  his  inclination  is  to  find  good 
In  everything;  hence  there  are  many 
statements  that  he  himself  will  wonder 
at  in  the  years  to  come.  Nor  in  an  au- 
thoritative history  of  music  in  America 
do  we  expect  to  find  pages  that  arc  like 
unto  the  circular  of  a music  publisher 
in  detailed  commendation  of  mediocre 
compositions.  In  his  wish  to  please 
everybody  now  living.  Mr.  Elson  put  to  . 
Alght  the  spirit  of  criticism,  for  in  this  j 
(book  he  is  not  discriminative. 

The  volume  is  Illustrated  with  12  pho- 
togravures and  with  102  pictures  in 
the  text.  There  is  an  excellent  index. 

— !*— 

Biographies  of  Contemporaries. 

Jolyi,  I^upe  of  Dondon  and  New. York 
Is  the  publisher  of -"Diving.  Masters  of 
Music:  an  Illustrated  Series  of  Mono- 
graphs Dealing  with  Contemporary 
Musical  Rife  and  Including  Represent- 
atives of  All  Branches  of  the  Art."  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  books  will 
he  “that  touch  of  intimacy  which  gives 
to  contemporary  biography  its  greatest 
value  and  vitality.  As  far  as  possible, 
each  volume  will  be  confided  to  a writer 
■who  is  actually  acquainted  with  the 
personality  and  the  work  of  the  mu- 
sician he-  is  invited  to  depict.  We  are 
confident  that  such  a series  will  have 
more  interest  for  the  musical  public 
than  those  which  deal  exclusively  with 
composers  of  the  past.  Biograpinca. 
matter  will  not  be  neglected,  but  each 
book  will' aim  at  being  an  essay  on  the  | 
man  and  his  work,  rather  than  a de-  | 
tailed  biography.’’ 

The  first  volume  of  the  series,  a well-  j 
printed  and  attractive  volume,  is  the  i 
“Rife  of  Henry  J.  Wood,”  by  Rosa  j 
Newmarch,  who  is  best  known  as  a 
translator  of  Russian  works  concerning  j 
Russian  music  and  musicians.  It  is  a 
question  whether  biographies  should  be 
written  of  men  who  are  now  contempo- 
raries, for  the  biographer  is  apt  to  be 
prejudiced  unduly,  to  write  much  that 
to  a'  later  generation  will  seem  Irrele- 
vant, foolish  of  incredible.  Mrs.  New- 
_i  march  admits  her  disadvantages.  She 
1 says  in  the.  preface:  “To  write  of  liv- 

ing celebrities  needs  the  special  gifts 
of  tact  and  an  Impartial  temper,  to 
which  most  probably  I have  no  claim 
whatever.  When,  as  in  the  present' case, 
the  writer  enjoys  the  - privilege  of 
friendship  and  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  subject  of  the  book  himself, 
there  Is  always  the  risk  of  saying  more 
than  should  be  .said  in  a man’s  life- 
time." And  then  Mrs.  Newmarch  says 
for  seventy  odd  pages. 

■ Mr.'  Wood,  organist,  composer,  slng- 

i tut.  , r t • tng  teacher,  is  known  chiefly  as  an  or- 

Mr.  Elson  S History  ot  American  chestral  conductor  of  catholic  taste 
J and  marked  temperament.  When  he 

conducted  the  Pf.iiharmonie  Society  of 
New  York  this  season  he  made  a de- 
cided intpressii'ti  by  the  romanticism  of 
his  reading,  yet  it  was  said  by  kindly 
critics  that  he  twisted  phrases  and  took 
unwarrantable  liberties  for  spectacular-, 
effect.  No  doubt  he  is  a conductor  of 
genuine  ability,  but  does  he  deserve  the 
unstinted  and  continuous  praise  of  Mrs.; 
Newmarctf?  The  quality  of  her  eulogy 
may  judged  by  this  one  statement:  “His 


Music,”  The  Nibeiungen  Lied  and 
the  Nibeiungen  Ring,  Biographies 
of  Mozart,  Sullivan  and  Wood. 


SAMUEL  PEPYS  AS 

A STUDENT  OF  MUSIC 


The  “Pops”  to  Begin  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  May  3 — Tonight’s  Con- 
cert by  the  People’s  Chora!  Union 
— Other  Events  of  the  Week. 


The  programme  of  the  23d  Symphony 
concert,  given  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Hr.  Gericke,  conductor,  was  as 
follows: 

Overture— Euterpe -Chadwick 

• First  performance.) 

Penelope's  Recitation  and  Prayer  from 

’•Odysseus” §^uc”; 

Variations  on  an  original  tbeme F-dgar 

.Songs—  BftohV  “If  Thou  Tbr  Heart  Be- 
stow est.' ’ Franz's  “In  Autumn.”  Mc-r.- 
delssrihn/s  “Spring  Song.” 

Symphony  No.  1 in  I)  minor \ olkmann 

Mr.  Chadwick  conducted  his  overture, 
which  was  composed  at  West  Chop  last 
summer.  The  work  will  not  enlarge  his 
reputation,  for  it  is  not  conspicuously 
imaginative  or  brilliant;  it  has  rather 
the  character  of  a well  made  "occa- 
sional" overture;  but  it  Is  significant  in 


R:  DOUIS  C.  ELSON’ S 

“History  of  American 
Music”  is  a volume  in 
"The  History  of  Ameri- 
can Art”  series  edited  by 
John  C.  Van  Dyke.  The 
book  is  handsomely  print- 
ed, but  heavy  and  clumsy  In  the  read- 
er’s hand. 

The  title  might  well  be  "Material  for 
a History  of  Music  in  Boston,”  for  un- 
due attention  is  paid  to  the  record  of 
musical  doings  in  this  city,  and  undue 
space  is  given  to  certain  composers 
whose  reputation  Is  local,  if  not  paro- 
chial. It  is  time  that  Boston  has  played 
an  important  figure  in  tlio  development 
of  music  in  this  country,  but  there  is 
much  in  the  history  of  music  In  New 
York,  as  in  the  records  of  the  Moravl- 


gifts  must  h.vve  been  as  precious  as 
those  of  the  irf.'ant  Mozart.” 

The  chapters  on  the  history  of  the 
Queen’s  Hall  concerts  have  a perma- 
nent value,  as  has  the  list  of  new'  works 
pei-formed.  F.  Thleriot,  by  the  way,  is 
not  a Frenchman.  He  was  bom  at 
Hamburg,  where  he  now  lives,  and  he 
was  educated  wholly  in  Germany.  The 
first  ”e”  in  Delibes’ . name  should  be 
without  an  accent,  and  we  are  surprised 
to  find  in  an  English  book  the  modified 

"a"  in  Handel’s  name.  There  are  pict- 
ures of  Mr.  Wood,  one  at  the  age  of  lb, 
another  representing  him  with  a sloucn 
hat  and  a fur  overcoat,  and  still  an- 
other, In  which  he  excites  envy  by  his 
delightfully  speckled  cravat. 

The  third  volume  of  this  series,  a life 
of  Edward  Elgar,  is  announced.  The 
author  is  Robert  J.  Buckley.  Mr.  Black- 
burn, sworn  admirer  of  Elgar,  wrote  re- 
cently in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Mr.  i 
Buckley:  "He  is  a well  known  musical 

critic,  and  a writer  of  much  felicity. 

He  has  had  the  advantage  of  many 
years’  friendship  with  Dr.  Elgar,  and 
watched  the  development  of  his  genius 
in  connection  with  the  three  choirs  and 
other  festivals  in  days  when  the  com- 
poser’s name  was  little  known  in  Don- 
don.  One  trait  which  will  find  emphasis 
in  (his  Elgar  book  is  the  composers  I 
broad  and  sagacious  view  of  life.  Once, 
in  a letter  to  a friend,  he  wrote:  'As  to 
culture  being  required  for  the  proper 
peformanee  of  good  music,  I am  Inchned 
to  think  there  is  also  a great  need  of 
humanity  and  experience  of  life —a  sen-  , 
tlment  worthy  the  attention  of  those  ■ I. 
who  make  music  a species  of  monoma- 
nia. Again,  when  a friend  once  found 
him  hunting  up  his  favorite  passages 
in  Addison  and  Steele’s  Spectator,  the  j 
composer  remarked:  ’If  men  J’01’1" 

•mend  their  time  in  indexing  good  books  | 
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'teaci  of  writing  music  there'd  oe 
'■ne  sense  In  it.’  To  which  one  might 
; ort  that,  if  Dr.  Elgar  had  followed 
s idea  we  should  have  lost  several 
firster  works  in  English  music,  and  a 
•hire  of  most  exemplary  Industry  and 
naclty  of  purpose.” 

For  Wagnerltes  and  Others. 

A new  volume  of  interest  and  possible 
roflt  to  Wagnerltes  and  general  music 
i vers  i3  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippln- 
ott  Company,  Philadelphia.  The  title 
s ‘‘Teutonic  Legends  In  the  Nlbelungen 
.led  and  the  Nlbelungen  Ring,”  by  W. 

■ Sawyer,  professor  of  the  German  lan- 
uage  in  the  University  of  the  Pacific. 
5r0f.  Fritz  Schultze  of  Dresden  is  the 
uthor  of  an  introductory  essay  on 
'The  Legendary  in  German  Literature.” 
Prof.  Schultze  first  speaks  of  the  ne- 
essity  of  familiarity  with  the  historical 
,nd  literary  development  of  Germany  if 
my  one  wishes  to  understand  full/'  the 
nterest  taken  by  the  modern  educated 
Jerman  in  his  early  and  mediaeval  le- 
gends and  literature.  This  interest  is 
he  interest  of  “reawakened  patriotism, 
rhe  learned  professor  names  in  order 
he  various  groups  of  legends,  and  di- 
gresses to  explain  that  Siegfried  is  a 
nythological, not  a historical  personage; 
le  is  the  sun  god  and  the  god  of  sprlng- 
me.  who  releases  Bruennhilde,  the  per- 
inlflcation  of  the  earth,  weds  her,  and 
en  forsakes  her  for  a new  love,  “as 
,e  sun  turns  from  his  first  love  of  bud- 
ihg  spring  to  the  second  love  of  glow- 
V summer.”  He  then  considers  the 
iral  and  religious  value  of  the  old  Ger- 
manic legends.  The  strongly  pronounced 
roral  principle  that  is  the  actuating 
lotlve  is  loyalty.  Gods  as  well  as  men 
re  dependent  on  their  faithfulness  and 
leir  covenants;  if  they  are  false  to 
ontract  or  oath,  their  downfall  is  at 

Wagner  himself,  according  to  the  pro- 
»ssor,  was  a writer  of  profound  moral 
sntiment.  It  appears  that  there  is  a 
eautiful  moral  attached  to  all  the 
ivsic-dramas  except  "Rlenzl,  which 
cals  with  a historical  subject.  Even 
Tristan  and  Isolde”  has  Its  little  moral, 
.isten  to  the  professor:  “On  account  of 
his  verv  work,  Wagner  has  been  re- 
catedly'  attacked,  from  misapprehen- 
ion.  For,  glowingly  as  he  there  paints 
he  consuming  fire  of  sensual  love,  this 
s not  the  real  aim  of  the  work.  The 
noral  lies,  far  rather,  in  the  tragic 
milt  which  the  lovers  heap  upon  tllem- 
elves,  and  which”— we  quote  literatim 
vithout  shying  at  "and  which  — ac- 
•ording  to  the  eternal  consequences  of 
he  Immutable  moral  law,  must  involve 
heir  ruin.”  But  to  hold  this  view  Is  to 
nisunderstand  the  argument  of  the 
olay  The  lovers  bound  together  by 
spiritual  and  fleshly  love  cannot  under- 
hand King  Mark's  grief,  Indignation 
:.r  long-winded  sermon;  their  love  13 
sublimely  selfish  in  that  nothing,  not 
?ven  life  itself,  has  any  weight  in  com- 
parison with  it.  Their  tragic  ending  s 
the  full  and  desired  fruition  of  their 

PThl°n  introductory  essay  may  be 
Skinned  Prof.  Sawyer’s  translation  and 
adaptation  of  Dr.  William  Wagner’s 
prose  version  of  the  ’’Nlbelungen  Lied 
with  added  details  of  the  early  life  of 


mVtrfried  is  good  reading,  and  easier 
reading  than  any  English  poetical  ver- 
sion of  the  “Lied”  that  Is  known  to 
i us.  The  foot  notes  are  Illuminative, 
and  not  merely  a show  of  pedantry, 
j The  pages  that  treat  of  the  argument 
j and  sources  of  Wagner  s Ring  read  In 
connection  with  the  outline  of  the  Vo - 
s ne-a  Saga”  must  be  of  value  to  all 
that  are  more  than  superficially  or  fash- 
ionably Interested  in  these  music 
dramas.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  talk 
intelligently  on  the  subject  can  here 
acquire  easily  sufficient  and  sound  in- 
formation. And  how  many  Americans, 
who  with  whites  of  eyes  exposed,  mur- 
mur “O  Wagner!”  have  any  definite 
Idea  concerning  the  difference  between 
the  legend  of  the  Lied  and  that  of 
the  "Ring”?  Do  not  many  vaguely  be- 
liftve  that  they  are  one  and  the  same, 
although  they  have  applauded  lecturers 
accompanied  by  a pianist  provided  with 
musical  illustrations?  .. 

Wagner's  libretto  has  some  absurdi- 
ties. and  it  is  at  times  outrageously 
prolix,  yet,  after  a reading  of  Prof.  Saw- 
ver's  version  of  the  “Lied,  ’ and  his  de- 
scription of  Sagas,  the  poet-musician  s 
art  seems  the  more  wonderful.  Wagner, 
helped  himself  freely  from  various 
sources;  he  borrowed  and  he  Invented, 
and  in  his  task  he  reminds  us  of  Sieg- 
fried, who  from  the  fragments  f°r,se^  “ 
sword.  One  can  enjoy  the  Ring  as  a 
legend,  without  thought  of  any  philoso- 
phy or  symbolism  lurking  therein. 

The  book  has  a well  prepared  *hd®x> 
and  a few  illustrations  of  little  worth. 

Mozart  and  Arthur  Sullivan. 

Biographies  of  Mozart  and  Arthur 
Sullivan  have  been  added  to  the  “Min- 
iature Series  of  Musicians,”  published 
by  George  Bell  & Sons,  London.  The 
main  incidents  In  the  life  of  the  “won- 
drous boy”  are  told  clearly  and  in  ne- 
cessarily concise  form  by  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Prout.  He  finds  room  for  the^old  fa- 
miliar stories  of  the  Trumpeter  Schacht- 
ner  and  the  4-year-old  Mozart,  of  the 
way  In  which  the  overture  to  Don  Gio- 
vanni” was  written,  of  the  mysterious 
stranger  and  his  demand  for  a requiem. 
The  chapter  on  ‘‘The  Art  of  Mozart  is 
an  exhibition  of  the  conservatism  that 
is  eminently  proper  In  the  case  of  an 
English  doctor  of  music.  He  justly  sa.js 
that  Mozart  was  the  most  wonderful 
“all  round”  musician  that  the  world  has 
yet  seen;  he  acknowledges  the  Italian 
Influence,  especially  seen  in  Mozart  s 
vocal  music;  he  ranks  him  as  a contra- 
ountlst  next  to  Bach;  he  praises  his  im- 
provements In  orchestration  nnd  traces 
his  Influence  on  immediate  successors, 
and  ends  his  essay,  which  is  excellent 
in  many  ways  with  this  remark:  ‘ In 
spite  of  the  proverbial  danger  of  pro- 
phesying, it  is  hardly  rash  to  predict 
that  Mozart’s  best  symphonies  will  out- 
live those  of  Berlioz  or  Tschaikowslty, 
and  that  his  ‘Don  Gipvannl'  and  ’Fi- 
garo’ will  continue  to  be  the  delight  and 
admiration  of  true  musicians,  even 
though  changes  in  the  popular  taste 
should  banish  them  from  the  stage.” 
It  may  be  said  in  reply  that  ‘‘Don  Gio- 
vanni" is  best  appreciated  In  a small 
theatre,  with  a stage  contrived  for 
I quick  shifting  of  scenes;  but  that  "Le 


Nozze  d!  Figaro.”  the  perfect  example 
of  a musical  comedy,  will  undoubtedly 
give  delight  to  audiences  for  many 
vears  to  come,  and  although  it  gains  by 
performance  under  t)he  conditions  to 
which  we  have  referred,  it  still  makes 
its  way  even  in  a large  opera  house. 
There  Is  a condensed  list  of  Mozart’s 
works,  and  there  are  seven  illustrations. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  Sullivan  is 
by  H.  Saxe  Wyndham.  and  Ernest  Ford 
adds  a chapter  on  Sullivan  as  a com- 
poser. The  record  of  a comparatively 
smooth  and  quiet  life  is  pleasantly  told. 
The  criticism  introduced  is  for  the  most 
part  indiscriminate  praise.  Thus  the 
commonplace  "In  Memoriam”  overture 
is  called  a “superb  orchestral  work,” 
and  there  Is  an  attempt  to  put  Sullivan 
among  the  great  masters  of  oratorio 
and  serious  opera,  whereas  genius  was 
displayed  by  him  only  in  the  field  of 
operetta.  Mr.  Ford  is  equally  without 
discrimination  for  he  devotes  two  pages 
to  hysterical  praise  of  the  overture 
above  mentioned.  The  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  work  is  the  chronological 
list  of  compositions.  The  volume  is  il- 
lustrated. 

Mr.  Pepys,  Lover  of  Music. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  the 
following  review  of  “Samuel  Pepys, 
Lover  of  Music.”  by  Sir  Frederick 
Bridge: 

“Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  in  every  de- 
partment of  public  life  with  which  we 
are  able  to  associate  him.  Invariably 
does  his  work  thoroughly  well;  and  in 
these  selections  of  his  from  {,epyZ, 
Diary'— references  which  all  relate  to 
music— he  has  selected,  with  singularly 
good  taste,  matter  that  goes  to  make 
up  a book  of  rare  interest  to  all  must- 

cal  amateurs.  ‘Musique  is  the  thing  of 
the  world  that  I love  most,’  Samuel 
Pepys  wrote  upon  an  occasion  which 
has  now  become  celebrated;  -and 
throughout  his  musical  allusions  he 
showed  his  good  taste,  his  fine  senti- 
ment, his  feeling  for  all  that  is  excel- 
lent In  that  ait.  It  is  pathetic  to  think 
that  such  an  influence  should  loom  so 
large  in  the  man’s  life,  because  of  his 
early  blindness,  but  the  remark  might; 
be  applied  to  every  phase  of  his  later 
life;  at  the  same  time,  one  feels  the' 
compensation  which  he  had  in  listening  I 
to  opera,  concert,  and  oratorio,  even 
though  he  could  not  see  the  singers, 
and  chronicle  In  his  Inimitable  pages 
the  features  of  contemporary  soloists, 
or  the  stage  scenery  of  his  time.  Pepys, 
as  Sir  Frederick  reminds  us,  knew  many 
of  the  leading  musicians  of  his  time,  In- 
cluding Matthew  Lock  and  the  father 
of  the  great  Henry  Purcell,  who,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  never  entered 
into  the  artistic  life  of  the  great 
diarist,  Henry  Lawes  appealed  to  Pepys 
evidently  as  a particularly  fine  musi- 
cian; William  Lawes  also  had  a corner 
In  his  heart.  'After  all  this.’  writes 
Pepys  of  one  occasion,  ‘he  called  for  the 
fiddles  and  books,  and  we  two  and  W. 
Howe  and  Mr.  Childe  did  sing  and  play 
some  Psalms  of  Will  Lawes  and  some 
songs.’  How  delightful  it  seems  to  be, 
In  reading  these  recollections,  to  think 
of  the  exquisite  leisure  which  men  of 
refined  tastes  In  those  times  enjoyed,  In 
quietlv  leaning,  as  it  were,  upon  music, 
and  not  at  any  time  flying  about  hither 
and  thither  in  order  to  gather  up  frag- 
ments of  music  from  the  public  concert- 
room.  Te-mn-oro.  mutantur:  the  quota- 
tion is  something  stale. 

"Nothing.  again,  could  be  more  agree- 
able. as  Sir  Fredrick  shows  us.  than 
the  picture  which  includes  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pepys  studying  flageolet  tunes  com- 
posed by  Bannister,  who  himself  was  a 
celebrated  player  upon  that  instrument. 

'I  did  get  him.’  writes  Penys,  ’to  priek 
me  down  the  notes  of  the  “Echo”  in  the 
“Tempest,”  which  pleases  me  mightily.' 
3ir  Frederick  Bridge  points  out  that 
Pepys  distinctly  discovers  the  fault  ’to 
which  must  be  attributed  some  of  the 
decay  into  which  English  musicsoon  fell.’ 

It  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  innovation 
of  public  concerts  at  a time  when  the 
ordinary  man  in  the  street  was  not  pre- 
pared for  it.  Of  course,  the  old  days  of 
quiet  drawing  room  music,  when  a 
great  master  like  Mozart'  or  Gluck 
would  sit  down  to  entertain  just  a few 
friends,  have  Inevitably  passed  with  the 
growth  of  our  western  populations. 
‘Great  store  of  musique  we  had,’  wrote 
Pepys,  ‘but  I begin  to  be  weary  of  hav- 
ing a master  with  us,  for  it  spoils,  me- 
fhinks,  the  ingenuity  of  our  practice.' 
Here,  perhaps,  Is  the  first  note  in 
English  history  of  a genuine  protesi 
against  the  excessive  encouragement  of 
what  has  been  called  the  academic  in 
music..  ‘If  we  could  have  met  Mr. 
Pepys  on  one  of  his  little  expeditions  on 
admiralty  business  to  Erith  or  to  Wool- 


wich. we  should  most  probably  have 
round  him  singing.’  It  Is  In  such  a sen- 
, tehee  as  this  that  the  author  of  this  de- 
lightful book  shows  the  singular  and  en- 
gaging insight  and  humor  by  which  his 
own  personality  is  distinguished,  and 
which,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
work  pervades  every  page.  Sir  Frederi- 
ck Bridge  serious  musician  and  flne 
Instrumentalist,  energetic  conductor  as 
he  Is,  always  seems  to  peep  round  into 
the  comic  corners  of  life,  and  in  his 
book  on  Pepys  he  has  fulfilled  that 
I characteristic  in  quite  a superlative  de- 
gree. ’So,’  says  he  In  conclusion,  ’we 
osay  take  leave  of  Mr.  Penys,  bis  viols 
his  songs  and  his  friends,’  So  with 
equal  good  humor,  we  may  take  leavc- 
of  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  and  his  de- 
lightful book,  which  adds  to  the  store 
of  real  musical  literature;  It  Is  a lltlle 
work  which  everybody  who  takes  any 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  art  in  Eng- 
land  should  pof^oss. 

Essays  on  Pepys  as  a musician  have 
been  written  by  Francis  Hueffer  and 
John  Ashton. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 
SUNDAY—  Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M Seventh 
annual  concert  of  the  People's  Choral  Union 
Air.  S.  \y.  cole,  conductor.  Rossini's  "st.n- 
hat  Mater”  and  Gounod's  St.  Cecilia”  mass. 
Mrs.  Marie  Kunke]  Zimmermans,  soprano- 
Miss  Pauline  Woltmann,  contralto;  Mr  Clar- 
ence B.  Shirley,  tenor;  Mr.  Myron  W Whit- 
ney, bass.  The  orchestra  will  be  made  up  of 
Symphony  players. 

MOiNBAY-Stoinert  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Piano  re- 
cital by  Mr.  Louis  Backner.  Scliubert’a 
Sonata  op.  120,  Brahms’  Intermezzo  In  B 
minor  and  Ballade  In  G minor;  Chopin’s 
etude  In  B flat  and  the  first  movement  of 
the  sonata  In  B minor;  Scherzo,  Mendels- 
sohn;  Aria,  Schumann;  Impromptu,  Faure- 
Canzone.  Johns;  Toccata.  Leechetizkl 
Chlckerlng  Hall,  8:lfi  P.  M.  Concert  bv 
Miss  Jessie  Davis,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Codman,  violinist.  Beethoven’s  sonata  No  2 
In  A major  for  violin  and  piano,  op  12 
Chausson’s  Poem  for  violin  and  piano  (first 
time);  piano  pieces;  Arietta  eon  Varia- 
zlonl,  Haydn:  Pieces  Breves.  No.  :i,  Faure- 
Serenade.  Rachmaninoff,  Elegy  from  Mo- 
snlque,  Stcberbatcheff ; violin  pieces-  Air 
Bach-Wilhelmj;  Albumblatt,  Wagner-Wil- 
helmj  and  Siegfried  paraphrase,  Wagner 
Wllhelmj. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall, , 3 P.  AJ.  Son- 
recital  by  Mrs.  Frances  Duuton  Wood,  sir 
prano,  assisted  by  .Miss  Laura  Hawkins 
pianist. 

THURSDAY— Stelnert  Hall,  8 P.  M Son?  re- 
cital by  Alisa  Maryon  Burleigh  Alartyn  an 
English  contralto  (first  appearance  here)  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Edwyn  B.  Woodbams,  bari- 
tone, and  Mr.  Herwegh  von  Bude,  violinist 
Miss  Martyn  will  sing  an  nrla  from  Mo- 
zart's “La  Clemen-/.’,  dl  Tito,”  songs  bv 
Liszt,  Brahms,  Schubert,.  Massenet,  Purcell 
and  Goring  Thomas'  “Summer  Night  ’’  with 
violin  obbligato.  Mr.  Woorthams  will  sin- 
songs  by  Schumann  and  Allitsen.  and  sir 
von  Ende  will  play  pieces  by  Godard,  d'Am- 
brosio,  Slmonetti,  Barowski  and  uitfi  Ur 
Woodhams  a movement  from  Rubinstein’s 
sonata  op.  13. 

FRID AT— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Twenty- 
fourth  and  last  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke,  con- 
ductor. Tschaikowsky's  ".Manfred”  sym- 
phony, and  orchestra  selections  from  “Sieg- 
fried” and  “Die  Goetteidaammerung.” 
SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall,  2:30  P.  M Third 
and  last  recital  of  Mr.  Alfred  Reisenauer 
pianist,  Beethoven’s  “Appassionata”  sonata: 
Schumann’s  Etudes  Syropbonkiues;  Schubert’s 
Theme  and  Variations  and  2 Movements 
Musicals:  Chopin's  nocturne  in  F sharp 

major,  valse  In  A minor.  Barcarolle;  Schn- 
tiert-Llszt.  "Auf  dem  Wl-isser  zu  Bingen  ” 
Soiree  de  Vienne  in  A minor  and  Hungarian 
march  In  C minor. 

Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Twenty-fourth 
and  last  concert  of  th>  Symphony  orchestra 
Programme  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 

LOCAL. 

The  box  office  of  Symphony  Hall  will 
be  open  at  1 o’clock  today  for  the  sale 
of  tickets  for  the  Choral  Union  concert 
this  evening. 

Mr.  Louis  Black,  tenor,  and  Mrs. 

Black,  pianist,  will  give  a concert  In 
Jordan  Hall  Thursday,  evening.  May  12, 
at  8-15.  The  programme  will  include 
songs  by  Arne.  Wetzler,  Ponchlellt, 
Pierne,  Saint-Saena.  Tschalkowsky, 
d’Hardelot,  Chaminade  and  a group  of 
songs  by  Richard  Strauss.  Mrs.  Black 
will  play  pieces  by  d’ Albert  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  Albert  Jeffrey, 
Reinecke’s  "Improvlsata”  for  two 
pianos.  , , , ... 

Mr.  Carl  Faelten  will  play  at  his  sixth 
piano  recital  in  Huntington  Chambers 
I Hall  Wednesday  evening.  May  11. 
Brahms’  rhapsody  op.  79  No.  2,  Schu- 
mann’s fantasia,  Chopin’s  ballade  op. 
i 21,  Beethoven’s  60nata  op.  111. 

Miss  Constance  Tippetts’  music  to  the 
new  operetta  to  be  produced  by  tho 
Vincent  Club  is  said  to  be  original,  well 
1 adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended,  and  it  is  also  said  to  be  su- 
l perlor  to  the  music  which  Miss  Tippetts 
wrote  for  “Strawberry  Leaves  four 
years  ago,  music  that  then  gave  pleas- 
ure. 

The  fifth  of  a series  of  musical  ser- 
vices will  be  given  by  the  choir  of 
I Union  Church  this  evening.  The  music 
will  be  taken  from  Mendelssohn’s  “St. 
Paul.”  

THE  POPS. 

Twenty-three  years  of  Symphony  con- 
certs, with  the  Imposing  total  of  1141  per- 
formances, and  18  years  of  the  Pops  as 
summer  sequences  of  the  Symphony 
season,  with  a total  of  929  performances, 

Is  fairly  satisfying  evidence  of  the  de- 
mand for  good  music,  both  classical  and 
light.  It  also  establishes  Boston  as  one 
of  the  most  genuinely  musical  cities  in 
the  country,  if  not  In  the  world. 

With  the  close  of  the  Symphony  sea- 
son next  Saturday  evening,  there  fol- 
lows the  commencement  of  the  19th  sea- 
son of  the  "Pops"  on  Tuesday  evening, 
May  3,  at  Svmphony  Hall,  as  usual. 
There  will  be  the  customary  eight 
weeks,  closing  with  graduates’  night  on 
Monday.  June  27.  Everything  will  be 
conducted  on  the  same  genera;  plan  as 
in  the  past  18  years,  with  reserved  ta- 
bles on  the  floor,  reserved  seats  In  the 
first  balcony  aiul  a generous  allowance 
of  unreserved  tables  and  balcony  seats. 
There  is  already  assured  the  Utual  num- 
ber of  special  nights  with  their  char- 
acteristic features. 


glees,  songs.  charobeFTnuric,  a setting 
^ ot  the  62(1  Psalm,  piano  pieces.  He  was 
The  orchestra  of  60  musicians  will  be  j„.gt  known  by  his  music  to  Kipling  s 
chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  Boston  "Barrack  Room  Ballads.” 

Symphony  orchestra,  and  Mr.  T.  Adam-  Leonora  Jackson,  violinist,  made  her 
owski,  who  will  again  conduct  the  con-  reappearance  In  London  April  9. 
certs,  will  make  every  effort  to  suit  the  'With  regard  to  charity  concerts,  ‘t 
popular  taste  and  demand.  The  prices  may  not  p,e  out  of  place  to  hint  to  those 

of  the  past  three  years,  admission  at  whI  are  organizing  them  on  a large 

50  cents  and  reserved  seats,  whether  at  that  the  artists  in  many  cases 

tables  or  in  the  balcony,  25  cents  extra,  reaUy  cannot  afford  to  give  their  ser- 

wlll  again  prevail.  vices  without  some  remuneration.  Jr 

Tickets  will  go  on  sale  at  Symphony  of  the  bad  times  that  have 


Hall  Monday  morning,  April  25. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Cole,  the  conductor 
of  the  People  s Choral  Union,  whose 
seventh  annual  concert  will  be  given 
tonight  In  Symphony  Hall;  of  Mrs. 
Marie  Zlmmermann,  soprano,  and  of 
Mies  Pauline  Woltmann.  contralto,  who 
will  sing  at  the  same  concert;  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Beale  Gregg,  a contralto  of 
Boston,  and  of  Miss  Ruth  Lynea  Deyo. 
Mrs.  Zlmmermann;  who  comes  from 
Philadelphia,  sang  here  with  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  In  a performance  of  "The 
Messiah,”  Dec.  23.  1900. 

Miss  Deyo  gave  ■ a piano  recital  In 
Berlin  March  23.  A correspondent  of 
The  Herald  writes  as  follows  Horn  Ber- 
lin (April  2);  “The  music  critics  of  the 
leading  Berlin  newspapers  speak  in  very 
favorable  terms  of  the  playing  here  of 
the  American  pianist.  Miss  Deyo,  who 
appeared  last  week  at  the  Beethoven 
Hall  They  praise  in  particular  her 
playing  of  Schumann’s  Etudes  Sym- 
nhonique.  Miss  Deyo’s  musical  gift 
showed  itself  at  an  early  age,  when, 
■two  or  three  years  old,  she  began  to 
Improvise  at  the  piano  and  always  with 
an  original  theme  of  value.  When  she 
was  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age  her 
harmonies  were  of  so  distinct  a char- 
acter that  they  were  taken  down  by  a 
musician  and  published.  When  Dr.  Wll- 


eav  after  the  manner  of  a saltarello. 
A new  suite  by  Paul  Lacombo  was  pro- 
duced at  the  same  concert. 

A violin  and  piano  sonata  by  G.  B. 
Ganaye,  performed  early  this  month  in 
Paris,  was  highly  praised. 

A lyric  poem  in  three  scenes 


for 


consequence  of  the  bad  times  that 
been  experienced  during  the 
years  music  lovers,  like  other  folk, 
have  ^een  compelled  to  curtail  their 
penditures.  Support  being  withdrawn 
many  artists  have  made  practically 
nothing  out  of  their  concerts.  What 
money  has  been  spent  on  music  ha^ 
gone  into  a few  hands,  the  strictly 
1 limited  number  of  performers  who  hap- 
pened to  be  '‘fashionable  appropriating 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  spoil.  Com- 
I plaints  have  been  increasing  as  to  the 
Dresst,re  put  on  singers  and  inst.u- 
mentalists  to  contribute  their  service^  : 
gratuitously  in  order  to  assist  chariues  | 
more  or  less  worthy.  It  is  affirmed  that 
bv  helping  other  people  so  freely  they 
are  diverting  from  themselves,  and 
brother  and  sister  artists,  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  sum  that  he  public 
sets  aside  for  musical  enjoyment.  An 
arrangement  by  which,  at  any  rate,  the 
less  affluent  performers  taking  Part  m 
charity  concerts  would  receive  a some- 
what reduced  fee  could  suiely  be  come 
to.  After  all,  artists,  like  other  people, 
require  food  and  clothing.  It  is  not 
be  wondered  at  that  some  of  them  are 
suggesting  that  chanty  begins  at  home. 
—London  Telegraph.  April  o , . „ 

Yvette  Guilbert  and  her  husband  have 
moved  to  Berlin.  She  will  direct  there 
a new  operatic  enterprise  to  be  modelled 
on  the  lines  of  the  Opera  Comlque, 
Paris.  The  repertory  will  consist  main- 
lv  of  light  French  operas. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  concerning  Brahms 
piano  concerto  in  D minor;  It  would 
be  difficult  to  Imagine  anything  more 
dismal,  anything  more  dull  than  this 


liam  Mason  heard  her  play  some  of  her  ..... 

own  compositions  at  the  age  of  10  he  , - 

said-  ‘This  child  Is  more  than  a prodl-  particular  composition.  It  mattered 
gv  she  is  a composer.'  After  a short  “ ” ~ ' “|  "/l‘ 


not  that  Mr.  Berwick,  whom  we  ad- 
mire extremely,  played  quite  in  his  best 
form;  neither  did  it  matter  that  the 
orchestra  was  at  its  best;  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  work,  is  hopeless  in  any 
appeal  to  public  musical  sympathy; 
moreover,  we  feel  that  every  word 
which  we  have  uttered  about  Brahms  in 
these  columns  seemed  to  us  to  be  jus- 
tified on  this  occasion  to  its  last  point. 
So  dismally  commonplace  is  this  music 
that  one  could  almost  think  that,  scored 
for  a brasy  band,  it  might  make  quite 
a sensation  among  the  bands  of  tha 
London  music  halls.  We  well  under- 
stand the  feeling  which  has  engendered 
a certain  loyalty  towards  Brahms;  It 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  of  his  extra- 
ordinarily fine  technical  accomplish- 
ment; but  we  cannot  understand  the 
admiration  which  includes  in  Its  pur- 
view a work  of  thin  kind,  which  makes 
a forcible-feeble  attempt  to  emulate 
the  greatness  of  a Beethoven.” 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says: 
“Now  that  MacDowell  has  given  up  his 
onerous  duties  as  professor,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  may  find  time  not  only 
to  compose  and  give  concerts,  but  to  do 
some  literary  work,  for  which  he  has 
gifts  second  only  to  his  musical.  What 
could  be  better,  for  Instance,  than  his 
description  of  one  of  his  teachers,  Karl 
Heymann: 

” ‘He  was  the  one  pianist  I have  ever 
heard  who,  get  as  near  the  pianoforte 
as  you  could,  remained  a mystery  as  to 
how  he  did  the  things  we  heard.  The 
simplest  passage  became  a spray  ot 
flashing  jewels  in  his  hands.  A melody 
seemed  to  have  words  when  he  played 
it.  He  produced  tone-colors  that,  like 
Alpine  sun  effects,  were  inexhaustible; 
vet  each  one,  fleeting  as  it  was,  more 
beautiful  than  the  last.  His  technique, 
while  always  of  the  “convulsive”  order 
In  quick  passages,  seemed  mysteri- 
ously capable  of  anything.  He  was  a 
marvel;  he  had  a poor  wrist,  and  yet 
sometimes  when  he  sat  down  to  show 
me  a wrist  pasage,  a kind  of  quiver 
would  run  over  him— then,  behold,  the 
thing  would  be  trilled  off  in  the  same 
supernatural  way  as  all  the  rest.  * * * 
He  dared  to  play  the  classics  as  if  they 
had  actually  been  written  by  men  with 
blood  in  their  veins'.  A sonata  was  a 
poem  under  his  fingers,  if  it  was  in  the 
bounds  of  human  possibility  to  make 
it  so.’  ” 

Air.  Lang  is  to  .be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  the  concert  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Rotoli.  The  plan  was  his  In  its  concep- 
tion and  in  the  details  of  its  execution. 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

A new  overture,  “Gwenevere,”  by  Vin- 
cent Thomas,  was  produced  April  7 at  a 
concert  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  Orchestral  Society.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  “full  of  beauty  and  a sense 
of  old  Cambrian  romance.”  The  opera 
which  it  precedes  will  be  produced  ir> 
the  fall.  Thomas’  opera,  ‘‘Eos  and 
Gwevril,”  did  not  secure  a favorable 
reception. 

The  music  of  Ponzllaqua's  oratorio, 
“David”  (Venice,  March  23),  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  is  said  to  be 
well  made,  "but  it  oscillates  between 
the  austerity  of  sacred  music  and  melo- 
diousness of  a profane  character,  so 
that  one  hesitates  to  call  the  work  an 
oratorio.” 

The  jury  of  the  city  of  Paris  has 
awarded  its  prize  (10,000  francs)  to  Tour- 
nemire  for  his  “Le  Sang  de  la  Sirene,” 
and' given  a prize  of  300  franos  to  Ga- 
can  dancer,”  Miss  Isadora  Duncan,  who  briel  Pierne  for  his  "La  Croisade  des 

dances  Chopin,  Beethoven,  pictures  and  Enfants,’  . . 

statues.  “Her  mediocre  choreographic  Bach  s Passion  According  to  John 
talent  her  affected  and  vulgar  mimicry,  was  performed  at  a Paris  Conservatory 
her  more  than  doubtful  artistry  in  In-  concert  April  3.  , 

terpretatlon  left  the  Berlin  public  cold.  Alphonse  Uuvernoy  s Fantasia  fo. 

a uaa  wililnmR  qn  American  and  “a  piano  and  orchestra.,  produced  at  1- 
pupi  of  SalezA”'  appelr^d  at  Sflce  April  Philipp’s  concert.  Paris  March  31  was 
is  lA  Marguerite  in  "Faust.”  warmly  praised.  "The  three  movements 

Gerard  Francis  Cobb  an  English  com-  are  built  on  the  same  theme;  the  first, 
poserfls  dead. 3 Born  fn  1838  he  took  in  which  power  and  beauty  are  happ.ly 
nonors  at  Cambridge  and  studied  music  united,  has  the  architecture  of  a classic 
in  Dresden  He  wrote  church  services,  page;  the  adagio  has  poetic  sentiment; 

the  finale  is  a presto,  extremely  fast  and 


period  of  study  with  Dr.  Mason,  and 
also  with  Mosenthal  for  theory,  her 
studies  were  interrupted  and  it  was  not 
until  the  age  of  15  that  she  began  to 
work  under  MacDowell  in  New  York. 
Her  parents  had  been  unwilling  that 
she  should  be  exhibited  as  a ‘prodigy, 
but  she  was  allowed  to  give  a lec  tal 
of  her  own  compositions  at  the  \\  orid 
fair  in  Chicago.  During  two  years  ot 
technical  and  theoretical  study  under 
MacDowell  she  developed  rapidly  m 

execution  and  gave  a number  of  suc- 
cessful recitals  in  different  cities  of 
America.  During  two  years  residence 
in  Berlin  she  has  studied  undei  Mine. 
Stepanoff.  while  at  the  same  time  she 
has  composed  pieces  which  give  prom- 
Ise  of  her  futwee  success  m that  line. 

MacDowell’s  "Sonata  Tragica  was 
played  at  this  concert  for  the  hrst  time 
In  Berlin.  , , . 

Blanche  Marches!  has  been  singing  at 
the  Monnale,  Brussels  and  at  concerts 
In  that  city.  This  reminds  us  that  Mr. 
Blackburn  wrote  of  her  recently  in 
London:  "Mme.  Marchesi  sang  with 

! all  her  accustomed  seriousness;  she 
takes  a solemn  and  solid  view  of  the 
art  of  music;  and,  naturally,  nothing 
will  move  her  from  that  standpoint. 
This  is,  of  course,  just  as  it  should  be; 
but  It  so  happens  that  if  her  theory, 
which,  we  quite  own,  is  justified  in  very 
many  instances,  happens  to  be  applied 
to  an  occasional  duet,  let  us  say,  which 
is  not  altogether  of  the  serious  order 
of  things,  it  may  happen  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  occasionally  such  as  may 
give  rise  to  a certain  amount  of  good- 
humored  laughter.” 

The  once  famous  Louisa  Pyne  died 
March  20.  We  quote  from  a London 
! journal:  “She  and  her  sister  Susan 

! (Mrs.  Galton)  were  stars  of  the  English 
operatic  firmament,  though,  perhaps, 
not  stars  of  great  brilliance.  They 
were  the  daughters  of  George  Pyne, 
the  alto  singer,  and  nieces  of  John  Ken- 
drick Pyne,  the  tenor.  Together  they 
took  Paris  by  storm  in  the  last  year 
of  Louis  Philippe.  With  William  .Har- 
rison the  father  of  the  late  Clifford 
Harrison,  they  triumphantly  toured  the 
states.  In  London  Harrison  and  Louisa 
formed  the  Pyne-Harrlson  combination, 
which,  at  the  Lyceum,  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden,  brought  opera  in  the 
vernacular  within  the  reach  of  all.  The 
partnership,  however  came  to  an  end 
In  1862,  and  the  most  English  of  Aminas 
i Zerlinas  and  Colleen  Dawns  retired 
upon  her  laurels,  and  devoted  herself 
to  teaching,  and  to  her  husband,  Bodda, 
the  baritone.” 

M.  Chaumie’s  decree,  limiting  the 
number  of  women  students  in  the  or- 
chestral classes  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  has  created  some  stir  in 
the  world.  The  young  women  are  par- 
ticularly displeased,  because  they  say 
that  music  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  a recognized  avenue  for  female  tal- 
.ents.  While  from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  no  one  would  regret  the  sight  of 
young  women  struggling  with  the  big 
bassoon,  or  pursing  pretty  lips  over  tha 
cornet,  to  limit  them  in  playing  the 
violin  or  the  piano  seems  like  tyranny 
and  unwarrantable  differentiation.  The 
official  explanation  is  particularly  lame. 
The  women  are  apt  to  marry  and  give 
up  music,  and  so  their  services  are  lost 
to  the  state  which  has  given  them 
their  education  ar.d  expects  a quid  pro 
quo.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
women  students  often  do  marry,  but 
that  is  an  accident  upon  which  the  state 
ought  not  to  count  any  more  than,  upon 
the  death  or  physical  breakdown  of  the 
male  pupils.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Guide  Musical  (Paris)  speaks  most 
unpleasantly  of  the  bare-legged  Amerl 


chorus,  solo  voices  and  orchestra,  with 
a paraphrase  of  Moore’s  “Loves  of  the 
Angels”  as  a text,  music  by  Giovanni 
Barbleri,  has  been  produced  successfully 

a"Anato\nSe  et  Cleopatre,”  lyric  poem 
for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
music  by  R.  Torre  Alfffla,  was  produced 
at  a Colonne  concert,  Paris.  March  27. 
The  work  Is  In  three  parts:  De 

Cvdnus  ” “Solr  de  Batatlle,”  Antoine 
etV Cleopatre,”  and  the  text 
Is  a sonnet  by  De  Heredia.  The  oecla 
matlon  of  the  musician  Is  faulty,  tne 
™?tlcs  say,  ar.d  he  would  have  done 
better  If  he  had  made  a symphonic 
noenr,  yet  some  say  that  his  orchestra- 
tion Is  noisy  and  not  b^1'’1^ntj1t!qnne 
and  not  picturesque.  Mme.  Lltvinne, 
the  soprano,  could  do  little  with  the ^ in- 
coherent recitative,  and  the  general  a er- 
dict  was:  A maltreatment  of  Heredias 

T6newVfe”ErSse"  suite  (MS.)  by  Fffla- 
cune  was  produced  at  a Guildhall 
School  of  Music'  concert  (London). 
March  30  “The  suite  Is  a vivacious 
work  Is  four  movements,  an  animated 
hut  somewhat  boisterous  Prelude,  a 
bold  a^d  Spirited  ’March.’  an  expres- 
sive ’Lament,’  and  a ’Gigue’  app.  oprl 
ately  Irresponsible,  but  trending  on  the 
commonplace."  

OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

A London  correspondent  writes  to  the 
Herald  (April  9):  Among  Mme.  Dlza 

Lehmann’s  admirers  there  was  general 
amazement  when  It  was  announced, 
some  time  ago.  that  the  score  for  the 
new  musical  comedy  by  Owen  Hall,  au- 
thor of  “Florodora,"  would  be  sup- 
plied by  her.  From  “In  a Persian  Gar- 
den” to  the  sort  of  thing  that  finds 
favor  at  the  Gaiety  seemed  * far 
crv.”  Indeed,  and  whether  the  talented 
composer  would  be  entirely  happy  In 
the  medium  of  Messrs.  Cary  11, 
and  Monokton  a matter  open  to  ques 
t'on  The  play  of  Hall's  for  wh  ch 
Mme.  Lehmann  undertook  to  furfi  sb 
a score  Is  “Sergeant  Brue, 
it  Is  Intended  to  follow'  A Chlne-e 
Honeymoon”  at  the  Strand.  The  whim- 
sical plot  of  the  piece,  with  its  police- 
man hero.  who.  though  having  Inher- 
ited several  millions,  can  t get  off  the 
force,  already  has  been  outlined  in 
these  letters,  and  it  e e em s Mm 

Lehmann  has  performed  the  task  ot 
providing  a suitable  musical  setting 
therefor,  to  her  own  satisfaction,  at 

le“I*could  never  have  believed  It  would 
be  so  easy,”  she-'said-  the  other  day. 
“I  really  think  I must  in  a previous 
existence,  let  us  sdy  on  Mars,  hyve 

been  writing  musical  comedies  before 

The  tasl?  has  been  the  great&it- fun 

in"Yet  ’ 1 'she  went  on,  “dramat*  work 
cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  out  of  my 
fine  for  I wrote  the  incidental  music 
to  the  ‘Twin  Sister’  at  the  Duke  of 
York’s,  and  also  the  music  to  a-cha rul- 
ing plav  of  Teresa  Haupt.  called  Kleine 
Else,’  which  has  had  a great  vogue  m 
Germany.  I wrote,  too,  several  little 

musical' duologues.” 

The  story  of  “Helga,  book  and  music 
by  Victor  von  Woikowsky-Bieden,  pro- 
duced at  Wiesbaden,  March  18,  is  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  time  of  Barbarossa  a 

Frisian  girl,  Helga  ran  away  from  her 
home  and  became  a priestess  because 
i he  hero.  Friggo.  whom  she  loved  pre- 
ferred her  sister  FTeyda.  Sue  hated 
her  'too,  and  announced  oracularly  that 
unless  she  should  give  herself  to  death 
a deluge  would  waste  the  land.  But 
she  found  out  that  if  Freyda  should 
die  Friggo  must  die  wl.tn  her.  Helga 
the’refore  sacrificed  herself  and  died  an- 
nouncing the  end  of  the  people  s inde- 
pendence and  the  downfall  of  its  gods 
1 The  Elberfeld  opera  house  is  given  to 
French  works.  Charpentier’s  “Louise.” 
operas  by  Saint-Saens  and  Le  Borne  s 
“Mudarru"  are  enjoyed  there. 

A new  opera  by  Dr.  Dvorak  was  pi  o- 
duced  at  Prague  in  the  last  week  of 
March  Its  name  Is  "Arrnida  and  the 
libretto  is  by  the  best-known  Bohemian 
poet  of  the  time.  Jaroslav  VrchUcky, 
wfflo,  unfortunately,  has  no  dramatic 
E-lfts  and  therefore  provided  a book 
which  proved  a hindrance  rather  than 
an  aid  to  the  composer.  Dvorak’s 
music,  however.  Is  highly  praised  by 
the  critics.  He  is  reported  to  have  said 
once:  "What  matters  it  whether  the 
music  of  an  opera  is  dramatic,  provided 
iT  il  beautiful?"  “Well,”  replies  one  or 
the  critics,  "of  beautiful  music  there  is 
no  doubt  an  abundance  in  ‘Arrnida.’ 
The  love  duos,  the  siren  songs,  the  in- 
termezzo which  depicts  the  summer 
niirht  in  the  garden— all  these  are  en- 
chanting, intoxicating  specimens  of  his 
rare  exuberant  gifts.  They  also  give 
proof  of  Dvorak's  astounding  capacity 
for  acquiring  the  tone  language  of  our 
time  ’’  Owing  to  the  undramatlc  char- 
acter of  the  libretto  it  is  not  likely  that 
we  shall  hear  "Armlda”  In  America; 
but  whv  should  we  not  hear  In  our  con- 
cert halls  the  numbers  referred  to?— N. 
Y.  Evening  Post. 

JEAN  DE  RESZKE’S  SCHOOL. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  wrote  (April  6)  as  follows; 

“The  news  of  the  hour  is  that  Jean 
de  Reszke  is  to  open  a school  for  sing- 
ing. The  announcement  has  caused  a 
great  flutter  throughout  artistic  Paris. 
About  & year  ago  it  was  Btated  that 

the  great  singer  was  about  to  take  the 
direction  of  a new  opera  house  to 
established  here;  but,  apparently,  tne 
scheme  came  to  nothing.  A.  an)  r • 
it  must  yield  before  this  much  more 
interesting  and  definite  fait  nm'V<?(Bi 
that  there  is  to  he  a Reszke  school  ot 
vocal  music.  It  foreshadows  what  y i 
be  a really  notable  event.  Paris  is 
tlie  strange  case  of  having  no  great 
singing  master;  indeed,  it  may  be  said 


that  Europe  jn  general  has  no  outstand- 
ing name  among  the  teachers.  True, 
there  is  a talented  body  of  men  ana  : 
women  in  Paris,  as  well  as  In  the  great 
musical  centres  of  Milan  and  Florence, 
wiio  gather  about  them  a host  or  stud- 
ents, but  they  are  properly  finishing 
masters.  They  cannot  make  a voice,  or 
give  It  that  quality  of  tone  winch  is 
the  great  secret  of  the  vocal  art.  The 
many  admirers  of  Jean  de  Reszke.  those 
who  have  heard  him  at  the  Paris  Opera, 

In  New  York,  or  at  Covent  Garden  in 
his  incomparable  Siegfried,  or  in  other 
of  his  great  successes,  will  at  once, 
concede  that  here  is  an  artist  capable 
of  directing  the  . aspirant  along  the 
right  path  of  development.  M.  de 
Reszke  combines,  indeed,  in  his  person, 
•the  virtues  of  the  three  great  schools; 
the  splendor  and  passion  of  the  Italian 
bel  canto;  the  elegance  and  charm  or 
the  French  art.  and  the  soundness  of 
the  German.  He  has  reached  the  ultima 
Thule  of  the  lyric  art,  and  If  he  cannot 
guide  the  student  through  the  Inter- 
vening country,  who  can? 

I gather  from  an  article  in  the  Figaro, 
as  well  as  from  personal  Inquiries,  that 
the  great  aim  of  the  school  will  he  the 
cultivation  of  tone.  It  1?  notorious  that 
present-day  teaching  is  lamentably  de- 
ficient In  this  respect.  There  are  those 
who  inculcate  fantastic  methods  of  pro- 
ducing tone  at  the  back  of  the  head; 
there  are  hardly  any  who  can  pro- 
nounce for  this  or  that  method  with 
the  sureness  of  a great  artist.  In  the 
making  of  the  voice  there  are  teachers 
who  can  point  to  successes  and  who  en- 
joy great  prestige;  but  it  is  indisput- 
able that  they  have  ruined  many  an 
artistic  career  through  lack  of  the 
necessary  discernment  in  the  applica- 
tion of  their  cast  Iron  rules. 

It  is  the  psychological  moment  for  a 
new  and  a great  school.  Pupils  are 
flocking  to  Paris  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  has  eclipsed  Italy  and  such 
centres  of  dramatic  music  as  Germany 
possesses.  Yet  one  cannot  go  with  any 
frequency  to  the  opera  without  taking 
away  with  him  the  impression  that 
French  vocal  art  stands  in  need  of  a 
renaissance.  The  great,  voice  is  a rarity, 
and  rarer  still  is  the  voice  that  has 
received  Its  full  training  and  develop- 
ment. While,  as  the  writer  in  the 
Figaro  remarks,  there  has  been  great 
progress  during  the  past  20  years  in 
various  branches  of  music,  in  the  great 
and  crowning  art  of  singing  we  have 
been  marking  time  for  the  last  20  years. 
One  reason  undoubtedly  is  that  the 
student  of  today  Is  less  inclined  to  un- 
dertake those  laborious  preliminaries 
essential  to  success  in  the  arts;  another 
is  that  he  lacks  the  stimulus,  the  vivid 
■magination  and  the  penetrative  spirit 
of  a great  teacher.  We  may  wish, 
therefore,  success  to  the  Reszke  school. 
Perhaps  it  may  place  the  lyric  art  upon 
its  proper  pinnacle.  In  any  case.  It 
comes  not  a moment  too  soon. 


VALE,  MR.  "BONES”! 

There  will  be  darkened  countenances 
In  a double  sense  at  the  St.  James’  Hall 
on  Saturday  next.  The  reign  of  the 
Christy  Minstrel  Is  over;  his  doom  is 
sealed;  his  fate  Is  cast.  Burnt  cork’s 
glories  are  turned  out,  and  the  men 
who  made  us  merry  In  the  days 
gone  by  will  he  nothing  more  than 
a memory  to  ourselves  and  a tale 
to  the  children.  Much  rumor  of 
change  In  Sr.  James’  Hall  Itself  has 
been  circulated  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  building  wi1!  probably  survive  to 
celebrate  its  Jubilee,  for  it  was  born  in 
1856.  We  have  no  desire  at  present  to 
reflect  upon  the  changes  which  60  years 
have  produced  on  the  face  of  London, 
though  older  men  will  recall  many  with 
a sigh.  It  is  only  a little  over  that 
period  since  the  Adelaide  restaurant, 
•now  occupied  by  the  Messrs.  Gattl.  the 
proprietors  of  the  Adelphl,  was  a “ma- 
rionette theatre,”  and  60  years  ago  there 
was  not  a music  hall  In  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis.  But  the  Christy  Min- 
strels were  comparatively  old  friends, 
for  they  had  come  out  at  the  St.  James’ 
Theatre  so  far  back  as  1847,  the  pious 
founder  there  being  Edward  P.,  better 
known  as  Ned  Christy.  From  that  hour 
the  plantation  balladry;  the  “Down  in  | 
Old  Kentucky”  ballads;  the  plaintive, 
melodic  tributes  to  little  graves,  silent 
churchyards,  and  consumptive  child- 
hood, commenced  to  appeal  to  British 
imaginations.  Ned  Christy  came  from 
the  States,  where  he  had  made  a modest 
commencement  before  entering  upon 
a long  period  of  prosperity  In  New 
York  in  1842.  The  outbreak  of  the  Amer- 
ican civil  war  killed  him,  for  the  worry 
over  his  investments  was  more  than  he 
could  stand.  So  the  founder  of  Christy 
minstreldom  threw  himself  out  of  the 
window  one  day  while  the  institution  he 
had  created  went  ‘‘marching  on.”  To 
attempt  to  recount  jhe  number  of 
Christy  minstrel  troupes  which  descend- 
ed upon  this  country  from  1857  onward 
would  he  like  seeking  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Hampton  court  maze  in  two 
minutes.  There  was  no  end  to  them. 
Not  only  did  they  cover  the  country 
in  battalions,  but  individual  “single- 
handed”  performers  courted  favor  at 
the  theatres  and  halls.  "Yankee  Smith” 
and  "Pickaninny  Coleman”  introduced  • 
to  the  London  public— at  the  Surrey— the 
songs  and  dances,  "Jim  Along  Josey,” 
the  “Squash  Hollow  Hornpipe.”  and 
"Grape  Vine  Twist.”  Long  before  this 
—that  is  to  say,  in  1837 — Mr.  T.  D.  Rice 
from  America  created  an  enormous  sen- 
sation in  London  with  the  absurdity, 
"Jump  Jim  Crow” — 

Wheel  about  and  turn  about 
And  do  Just  ao; 

Every  time  you  wheel  about 
You  Jump  Jim  Crow. 

All  manner  of  Imitators  "jumped  Jim 
Crow.”  and  even  famous  acotrs  did  not 
disdain  to  put  on  burnt  cork  when  the 
public  taste  ran  that  way. 

LONGEVITY  OF  MUSICIANS. 

SIg.  Manuel  Garcia’s  recent  celebration 
of  his  99th  birthday  sets  one  thinking 
on  the  longevity  of  musicians.  It  is 
true  that  Mozart  left  us  at  the  age  of 
35,  Mendelssohn  at  36.  Schubert  at  SI. 
Chopin  at  39,  and  Schumann  at  46;  but 
against  these  hurried  travellers  through 


this  life  stand  Bach,  who  stayed  (3 
years;  Handel,  74;  Haydn,  77;  Beethoven 
•_>7;  Berlioz,  66;  Warner.  70;  Liszt,  7.r>; 
Brahms,  64;  and  Verdi,  88.  These  were 
all  serious  workers,  who  lived  In  the 
emotions  of  their  art  and  dived  deeply 
into  the  subtleties  of  the  comedy  and 
tragedy  of  life.  Composers  who  have 
affected  the  humorous  seem  also  to  be 
equally  long-lived;  for  Auber  registered 
years,  Offenbach  61.  and  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  58,  If  wo  may  place  him  In  this 
category.  That  lyric  artists  may  be 
comfortably  accepted  by  life  Insurance 
companies  Is  also  plain,  and  with  re- 
gard to  vocalists  the  rule  would  appear 
(o  be  that  the  better  thev  sing  th>‘ 
longer  they  live,  In  support  of  which 
may  ho  Instanced  the  late  Sims  Reeves 
and  the  very-much-allve  Mme.  Patti 
and  Mr.  Santley.  A physical  reason  for 
the  longevity  of  vocalists  is  doubtless 
not  only  the  constant  exercise  and  full 
Inflation  of  the  whole  of  the  lungs,  but 
(he  habit  of  deep  breathing  acquired  In 
training  for  their  art.  The  present 
recognition  by  leading  teachers  of  the 
Importance  of  students  cultivating  good 
physique  will  doubtless  bear  fruit  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  pupils,  but' also 
because  it  should  induce  the  production 
of  rational  and  strong  music,  for  a 
sound  body  Is  the  best  antidote  to  weak 
sentimentality,  exaggeration  and  imper- 
fect perception  of  the  true. 

The  reflections  are  comforting  just 
now  because  of  late  some  continental 
professors  have  been  alleging  that  new 
nervous  diseases  are  being  created  by 
the  exciting  nature  of  modern  music. 
Doubtless,  now  and  again  some  students 
break  down  from  excessive  Dractising, 
but  such  a thing  ought  never  to  hap- 
pen. There  can  be  no  permanent  prog- 
ress if  the  pupil  is  physically  over- 
taxed. and  the  greater  the  strain  put  on 
the  brain  the  greater  the  need  of  a 
healthy  body,  for  the  brain  feeds  on  the 
body  and  is  largely  Influenced  bv  it.  If 
advanced  modern  music  exerted  a 
prejudicial  influence  on  the  health  of 
the  listener,  then  the  first  class  to  show 
its  effects  would  assuredly  be  the 
critics,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
show  symptoms  of  nervous  collapse.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  mental  activity  in 
whatever  phase  is  conducive  to  health, 
and  I believe  that  music,  far  from  ex- 
hausting the  nervous  system,  Is  bene- 
ficial because  its  absorbing  nature 
banishes  from  the  mind  for  certain 
times  the  small  worries  of  life,  which 
are  so  apt  to  assume  exaggerated  pro- 
portions and  disturb  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus. It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  in  accrediting  musicians  with 
long  li  ves,  that  the  fact  of  a man  writ- 
ing a great  work  may  be  accepted  in 
most  cases  as  a sign  of  his  possessing 
great  recuperative  power,  for  it  im- 
plies a big  brain,  and  Mg  brains  develop 
slowly,  and  a slow  development  indi- 
cates a long  life.  The  most  powerful 
factor,  however,  is  heredity.  This  is 
proclaimed  by  evbry  churchyard  in  the 
kingdom— Referee  (London).  March  27. 


Unique  Organization,  Which  Is  a 
Strong  Factor  in  the  Promotion 
of  Musical  Interests,  Gives 
Creditable  Performance. 


Tlie  People’s  Choral  Union.  Mr.  Sam- 
uel W.  Cole,  conductor,  gave  its  sev- 
enth annual  concert  last  evening  in 
Symphony  Hall.  The  programme  con- 
sisted of  Gounod’s  “St.  Cecelia’’  Mass 
and  Rossini’s  “Stabat  Mater.”  the  cho- 
rus was  assisted  by  members  of  the 
Symphony  orchestra  and  by  the  fol- 
lowing soloists:  Mrs.  Williams,  sopra- 
no; Miss  Woltmann,  contralto:  Mr. 

Shirley,  tenor;  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney, 
Jr.,  bass;  Mr.  Hermann  Shedd  was  the 
organist,  and  Miss  Edith  Snow  was 
at  the  piano. 

This  organization  is  unique  of  its  sort 
in  Boston.  A chorus  made  up  of  voices 
that  have  not  had  individual  training 
offers  uncommon  opportunities  to  many 
who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
money  for  private  singing  lessons,  yet 
have  naturally  good  voices  and  keenly 
enjoy  this  form  of  recreation. 

Many,  too,  without  training,  are  yet 
endowed  with  genuine  musical  feeling. 
Too  often  they  are  debarred  from  hear- 
ing good  concerts  'by  the  unreasonable 
prices  demanded  in  this  country.  By 
means  of  such  an  institution  as  this 
I chorus,  they  are  enabled  not  only  to 
I hear  a good  order  of  music,  but  to  have 
I a hand  in  its  production.  To  a man 
busy  all  day  in  an  office,  to  a woman 
1 occupied  by  a thousand  humdrum  duties, 
the  change  into  this  entirely  new  at- 
mosphere is  relaxing. 

The  different  surroundings,  the  fel- 

Ilowship,  the  pleasure  of  the  work  it- 
self—for  everyone  likes  to  make  music- 
al] go  to  make  the  undertaking  worth 
while  from  every  point  of  view. 

The  success  of  the  People’s  Choral 
Union  has  been  long  established.  The 
singers  have  become  familiar  with  good 
music,  received  careful  drilling,  and 
given  concerts  which  were  a pleasure 
to  their  friends,  and.  moreover,  were 
to  be  heard  at  moderate  prices.  And 
apart  from  the  benefit  to  the  chorus 
members  individually,  the  movement 
tends  to  promote  the  general  interests 
| of  music  in  the  city. 


' tasf ' “evening's  performance  docs  not 
require  extended  comment.  The  works 
given  are  well  known,  and  the  sing- 
ing was  generally  careful  and  credit- 
able. The  soloists  were  on  the  whole 
adequate. 

Mrs.  Williams  had  at  short  notice 
taken  the  place  of  Mrs.  Marie  Zlmmer- 
mann  who  was  unable  to  appear  on  ac- 
count of  a sudden  loss  of  voice.  Mrs. 
Williams  did  some  very  good  singing. 
It  was  trying  to  he  obliged  to  sing  the 
"Inflaaimatus”  at  th®  %nd  of  a loos 

evening,  and  she  spared  her  voice  as 
much  as  possible  until  the  lasl. 

Although  her  voice  is  not  large,  she 
made  good  effects;  her  Intonation  was 
perfect  Mr.  Whitney’s  voice  was  not, 
at  its  best,  for  It  seemed  to  lack  muohj 
of  Its  usual  sonority;  but  it  was  used 
with  skill,  as  always. 

The  entire  performance  gave  keen 
pleasure  to  a large  audience,  and  there; 
were  numerous  recalls,  both  for  soloists: 
and  conductor.  The  enthusiasm  should 
have  teen  most  gratifying  to  Mr.  Cole, 
for  he  has  obviously  taken  great  pains 
with  the  whole  production.  He  was 
greeted  heartily  by  both  chorus  and 
audience. 


performance  of  Haydn  was  “a  neat  dis- 
play of  finger.’’  to  borrow  the  language 
of  genteel  English  novels  before  the 
time  of  Thackeray.  The  piece  by  Faur* 
is  purposeless  and  dull,  and  Rachmani- 
noff's serenade  wa6  surely  written  for 
a Russian  peasant  inflamed  with  vod- 
ka. Miss  Davis'  interpretation  of  Cho- 
pin’s scherzo  was  alternately  matter  of 
fact  and  feeble. 

There  was  a small  but  warmly  applau- 
sive audience 
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NUMEROUS  SONGS 
BI  BOSTONIANS 


Mrs.  Frances  Dunton  Wood,  So- 
prano, Gives  an  Interesting  and 
Varied  Programme  at  Her  Song 
Recital  in  Jordan  Hall. 


Miss  Jessie  Davis,  Pianist,  and 
Hugh  Codman,  Violinist,  Appear 
in  a Programme  Comprising  a 
Wide  Variety. 


A concert  was  given  last  evening  in 
Chickering  Hall  by  Mr.  Hugh  Codman, 
violinist,  and  Miss  Jessie  Davis,  pianist. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Sonata,  No.  2,  in  A major,  op.  12.  . Beethoven 
Miss  Davis  and  Mr.  Codman, 

Poem  for  violin  and  orchestra,  op.  25.  ..Cbausson 
Mr.  Codman  and  Miss  Davis. 

Arietta  con  Varlazlonl Haydn  i 

No.  III.  from  Pieces  Breves Faure 

Serenade Rachmaninoff 

Elegie  from  Mosaique Stcberbatekeff 

Scherzo,  op.  39 Chopin  ' 

Miss  Davis. 

Air Pack-Wilbelmj 

Albuinblatt Wagner-  Wilhelm! 

Siegfried  Paraphrase Wagner-WilhelwJ 

Mr.  Codman. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  the  simple 
music  of  Beethoven  played  in  the  be- 
coming spirit,  without  any  attempt  to 
give  it  undue  importance.  While  it  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  the  fitness  of 
attributing  “three  styles’’  to  this  com- 
poser. it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  find  in 
his  earlier  pieces  passages  that  might 
be  taken  from  his  music  of  the  later 
years  and  then  to  lay  stress  upon  them 
in  performance. 

Chausson’s  “Poem”  was  composed 
originally  for  violin  and  orchestra,  and 
it  was  played  for  the  first  time  by 
Ysaye  at  a concert  at  Nancy,  Dec.  27, 
1896.  Ysaye  played  it  the  next  spring 
at  a Chatelet  concert  in  Paris,  and  he 
afterward  brought  it  out  in  several 
cities.  The  programme  stated  that  the 
performance  last  night,  even  in  the  ver- 
sion for  violin  and  piano,  was  the  first 
in  this  country.  A contributor  to  a re- 
view published  In  Paris  said  a fortnight 
ago  that  Chausson  was  the  most  in- 
herently musical  of  all  the  composers 
who  are  catalogued  as  the  disciples  of 
Cesar  Franck.  We  have  heard  here 
Chausson’s  “Viviane,”  a chamber-work, 
and  some  songs,  and  it  is  not  fair  to 
judge  him  solely  by  these  compositions. 
The  impression  made  has  been  this:  He 
was  a man  of  fine  musical  taste  and  of 
lofty  aims,  melodlcally  dry,  not  always 
able  to  express  his  thoughts  in  a per- 
suasive or  authoritative  manner;  a 
man  of  intense  melancholy,  who  sat 
apart,  as  Thomas  Hood’s  usher.  He 
was  rich;  he  was  generous  toward  his 
colleagues  with  praise  and  purse;  and 
his  needlessly  tragic  ending— his  death 
was  the  result  of  a bicycle  accident— 
gave  him  perhaps  a fictitious  promi- 
nence among  the  ultra-modern  French 
composers. 

But  we  have  not  heard  his  symphony, 
which  is  highly  praised,  nor  do  we  know 
his  posthumous  opera  “Le  Roi  Arthus.” 
produced  not  long  ago  at  Brussells.  Mr. 
Codman,  who  has  a keen  sympathy  for 
the  works  of  the  younger  French  school,  | 
played  the  “Poem’’  with  an  evident  ap- 
preciation which  we  eould  not  wholly  1 

It  is  true  that  a transcription  for  vio- 
lin and  piano  of  a piece  planned  for 
violin  and  orchestra  in  these  days  is 
often  a pale  reflection,  still  the  melodic 
contour,  the  architecture,  the  prevailing 
mood,  though  this  in  less  degree,  must 
be  the  same.  The  “Poem”  as  presented 
seemed  vague  and  wandering;  and  the 
vagueness  was  pot  as  the  mist  of 
Debussy  in  which  fascinating  beings 
with  speech  of  strange  beauty  are  now 
and  then  revealed.  A fine  phrase  is  1 
all  that  is  now  remembered  of  the 
'‘Poem.’’  The  music  otherwise  made  lit- 
tle or  no  marked  impression  in  spite  of 
the  excellent  performance. 

Mr.  Codman  displayed  true  beauty  of 
tone,  poetic  and  at  the  same  time  care- 
fully considered  phrasing,  and  an  ad-  , 
vance  in  freedom  and  security.  It  is  a 
pity  that  he  leaves  the  ivory  tower  only  [ 
once  a year.  He  gains  in  technic  and 
in  expression  by  his  seclusion;  but  pub- 
lic activity,  the  experience  of  an  ad- 
venturous season  with  a pianist,  a sing- 
er and  even  a reader  or  a.  humorist, 
an  uncomfortable  barnstorming  experi- 
ence in  a word,  would  be  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  him;  it  would  give  hjm  a 
certain  desirable  authority. 

Miss  Davis  played  wejl  in  the  pieces  i 
hv  Rpetlioven  and  Chausson,  and  her 


Mrs.  Frances  Dunton  Wood,  soprano, 
gave  a song  recital  in  Jordan  Hall,  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Miss  Laura  Hawkins 
accompanied  her,  except  in  the  last 
group  of  songs,  which  Mrs.  Wood  sang 
to  her  own  accompaniment.  There  was 
an  applausive  audience  of  fair  size. 

The  programme  included  Mrs.  Beach's 
“I  Send  My  Heart,”  "June,”  “Ah,  Love, 
but  a Day,”  "The  Year’s  at  the  Spring,” 
“Go  Not  Too  Far,”  ”1  Know  Not 
How”;  Foote's  “The  River  Flows,” 
“Constancy,”  “Bisesas  Song,”  “O  Swal- 
low”; “O  don  Fatale,”  from  Verdi’s 
“Don  Carlos”;  Miss  Lang’s  “The  Har- 
bor of  Dreams”;  Chadwick’s  “Before 
the  Dawn”;  Rubinstein's  “Gold  Rolls” 
and  “The  Tear”;  Whelpley’s  “The 
Nightingale”  and  “A  Forest  Song.” 

Mrs.  Wood  several  years  ago  gave 
much  pleasure  by  her  impersonation  of 
Marguerite  in  an  operatic  concert  ar- 
ranged by  the  late  Charles  R.  Adams, 
and  her  friends  then  spoke  enthusiasti- 
cally and  not  without  cause  of  her 
future  career.  She  was  also  known  and 
esteemed  as  a choir  singer. 

Her  singing  yesterday  led  one  to  won- 
der why  she  had  been  content  to  re- 
main comparatively  quiet  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  yet  in  her  performance  one 
might  find  the  answer  to  the  question. 

The  voice  itself  is  naturally  one  of  un- 
common beauty,  especially  in  the  lower 
and  middle  registers.  When  the  singer 
uses  the  upper  tone  in  a passionate  out- 
burst they  lose  their  beauty  in  a meas- 
ure; they  are  rather  hard  and  edged; 
but  when  these  same  tones  are  used 
piano  the  beauty  remains  and  enchants. 

Her  voice  is  naturally  rich  without  be- 
ing lush,  agreeably  sensuous,  eminent- 
ly womanly;  and  the  prevailing  timbre 
is  of  haunting  individuality. 

Mrs.  Wood  sings  well  as  a rule  so  far 
as  mechanism  is  concerned.  She  is  in- 
clined to  change  the  quality  of  tone 
when  certain  vowels  occur,  and  then 
the  tone  becomes  unpleasant.  This 
fault  might  easily  be  corrected,  and 
Mrs.  Wood  might  also  be  more  careful 
in  her  enunciation. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  interpretation 
yesterday  tvas  on  the  whole  undiversi- 
hed  and  consequently  monotonous.  It 
is  "true  that  certain  songs  were  them- 
selves unemotional,  but  even  they  might 
have  been  Individualized.  The  singer, 
conscious  that  something  should  be 
done,  gave  way  to  regularly  recurring 
explosions,  without  special  reference  to 
the  intention  of  composer  or  poet. 

This  exhibition  of  feeling  seemed  de- 
liberate and  superficial.  Such  incon- 
gruous stress  injures  the  melodic  line 
and  the  rhythmic  flow,  and  it  often  an- 
ticipates or  weakens  the  one  and  ex- 
pected climax.  The  emotional  display 
was  in  the  tones  themselves  rather  than 
in  the  singer,  whose  own  individuality 
was  not  pronounced. 

Mrs.  Wood  is  of  a musical  nature; 
her  own  accompaniments  were  more 
sympathetic  ant!  mechanically  more 
polished  than  those  often  heard  in  con- 
cert halls;  but  her  emotional,  dramatic 
nature  has  not  yet  been  awakened,  or 
she  has  not  yet  learned  the  value,  the 
necessity  of  its  display. 

It  mav  be  said  that  she  sang  best 
■when  the  music  was  best,  as  in  Verdi’s 
aria,  Miss  Lang’s  song  and  the-  first 
song  by  Rubinstein. 


frvvC  Zy.  t q oy 


Miss  Maryon  Burleigh  MArtyn,  ail 


English  contralto,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wyn  E.  Woodhams,  baritone,  and  Mr. 
Herwegh  von  Ende,  volinist,  gave  m 
concert  last  night  in  Steinert  Hall. 
There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size. 

This  was,  we  understand.  Miss  Man 
tyn's  first  appearance  in  this  country. 
Little  can  be  said  In  praise  of  her  per- 
formance. Her  voice  is  naturally  ofi 
pleasant  quality  and  generous  compass, 
but  it  has  not  been  well  trained;  both! 
tone-production  and  interpretation  ar» 
exceedingly  crude. 


| Miss  Martyn  oiien  sang  "wiiti  a voi— 
ume  of  tone  as  though  she  were  in  (h® 
AI£er];  ,HaU'.  an<i  shp  wa*x  indeed,  so 
i4  J?  tta.a  and  sonKs  niat  she,  re- 
called the  Shakespearean  line:  “And 
1 apln  ^ wonderful,  and  after  that  out 
of  all  whooping,”  Yet  she  was  un- 
failingly good-natured,  as  one  rejoicing 
if’  lef..s4rens*'’'  She  sang  an  aria  from 
La  CIemenza  dl  Tito,”  Liszt’s  “Lore- 
eyl  ..S,rahms  Melne  Llebe  1st  Gruen’' 
and  Wiegcnhed”  and  other  songs. 

We  heard  Mr.  Woodhams  sin/?  Schu* 
rnann  s “Two  Grenadiers”  and  Allitsen’a 
Song  of  Thanksgiving.”  Ho,  too.  is  a 
simple  child  of  nature,  so  far  as  vocal 
art  is  concerned,  and  many  of  his  hol- 
low tones  might  have  come  from  tha 
tomb  of  the  ‘Capulets;  but  he  piaved 
sundry  accompaniments  in  a fiery  un- 
tamed manner. 

; E.nde.  pIayed  a movement 

from  Rubinstein’s  sonata  op%  11  and' 
groups  of  small  pieces.  His  perform- 
| ance  of  Simonetti’s  Madrigal  was  th# 
j pleasant  feature  of  the  concert. 

THE  SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL. 

The  programme  of  the  24th  and  last 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra this  alternoon  in  Symphony 
Hall  will  include  Tschaikowsky’s  “Man- 
fred” symphony,  selections  from  “Sieg- 
fried” and  “Goetterdaemmerung”  (Hans 
Richter’s  version)  and  Wagner’s  “Em- 
peror s March.’’  The  “Manfred”  sym- 
phony, after  Byron’s  poem,  was  sug- 
gested to  Tschaikowsky  by  Balakireff 
who  prepared  a programme  for  him  to 
follow.  The  labor  of  composition  was 
severe,  and  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  his 
friend,  Mrs.  von  Meek,  that  he  was,  for 
the  time  being,  Manfred. 

The  four  movements  portray  Man* 

Ws  A!p-Witch-  ‘he  simple 

joys  °f  the  Alpme  hunter,  and  the  Hall 
Af  * Arimanes  with  the  apparition  of 
Astarte  and  Manfred’s  death. 

The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  bril* 
liant  examples  of  Tschaikowsky’s  fancy 
in  orchestration,  and  the  symphony  as  a 
whole  is  dramatically  impressive  Tha 
Wagnerian  selections  are  too  well 
known  to  require  comment. 

I THURSDAY  MORNING  CLUB. 

The  Thursday  Morning  Club  gave  a 
concert  last  evening  at  Jordan  Hall.  The 
programme  included  three  new  choruses 
by  Mr.  Chadwick,  “At  The  Bride's 


Gate,”  “Dorcas,”  “To  Helidora,”  con- 
ducted by  the  composer,  and  a setting 
by  Horatio  Parker  of  the  23d  Psalm  for 
chorus,  soprano  solo,  harp,  violin  and 
organ  (Mrs.  Follett,  Mr.  Schueeker,  Mr. 
Hoffman,  Mr.  Lyford);  violin  pieces  by 
Massenet  and  Hauser  (Miss  Helen  Far- 
rell); songs  by  Sucher,  Sidney  Homer 
and  “A.  L."  (Miss  Josephine  Martin); 
songs  by  Gaynor,  Whelpley,  Selbruck, 
Charpentier  (Miss  Rosetta  Key);  two 
Arabesques  by  Debussy  and  Schubert's 
Impromptu  in  A flat  (Mrs.  Cotton). 

The  concert  was  interesting,  varied,  of 
good  length  and  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
.Most  interest  was  aroused  by  the  first 
performar.ee  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  cho- 
ruses; the  one  entitled  “Dorcas,"  with  ita 
amorously  impatient  text,  has  lovely 
passages  and  ends  effectively  -with  the 
voices  alone.  These  three  works  of  Mr. 
Chadwick  were  given  with  piano  accom- 
paniment. The  chorus  sang  better  as  it 
proceeded,  and  Mr.  Parker’s  psalm,  per- 
formed for  the  first  time,  with  its  full 
[setting  gave  great  pleasure.  There  was 
a large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 


SYMPHONY  SEASON 


Tschaikowsky’s  “Manfred”  and  Se-  j 
lections  from  Wagner’s  “Ring”  j 
Attract  a Great  Audience  at  the  j 
Farewell  Concert. 


MR.  GERICKE  GIVEN 

REPEATED  OVATIONS  i 

i 


Orchestra  Is,  the  Work  of  His  j 
Hands  and  Its  Reputation  for  | 
Technical  Proficiency  and  Un-  j 
common  Euphony  Is  Enhanced. 


The  programme  of  the  24th  and  last 
concert  of  the  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Gericke,  conductor,  given  last  night  in 
Symphony  Hall,  was  as  follows: 


“Manfred,”  symphony Tschaikowsky 

Selections  from  “Siegfried”  and  “Die 

Goetterdaemmerung”  Wagner 

“Emperor's  March" Wagner 


Balakireff  suggested  Byron’s  “Man- 
fred” to  Tschaikowskl  as  a subject  tor 
a symphonic  poem.  He  had  suggested 
it  to  Berlioz,  who  shrank  from  the 
labor  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirrn- 
: ities.  Balakireff  made  out  a programme 
with  instructions,  even  about  tonalities 
to  be  chosen,  and  about  the  manner  of 
notation;  and  then  he  calmly  added: 
“The  subject  does  not  suit  my  own  in- 
ner disposition.” 


Tschaikowsky  found  the  task  of  com- 
position a hard  one.  He  sweated  drops 
of  blood.  He  wished  to  put  it  aside 
forever;  yet  there  was  a fascination, 
and  there  was  a time  when  he  felt 
himself  a Manfred. 

Byron's  hero  does  not  appeal  to  us 
of  this  day  as  it  did  to  the  romantic 
world  in  which  he  sulked  and  scowled. 
His  period  was  more  impressionable. 
Hazlitt  wrote  “Manfred  is  merely  him- 
self. with  a fancy  drapery  on;''  but  the 
man  Byron  was  not  dismissed  so  lightly 
by  the  essayist,  who  thought  him 
worthy  of  a long  and  labored  attack. 
The  “noble  Lord"  not  only  influenced 
such  men  at  Maturin  and  his  Mel- 
moth;  he  was  taken  seriously  by 
Goethe;  nor  did  Henley  exaggerate 
when  he  characterized  this  “lovely  and 
tremendous  and  transcending  genius  of 
revolt”  as  “one  of  the  greatest  ele- 
mental forces  ever  felt  in  literature.” 

Henley  fought  for  Byron  and  now  Mr. 
Chesterton,  with  that  love  of  para- 
dox which  would  have  made  him  a 
glorious  member  of  the  pirate  crew 
of  Penzance,  writes  entertainingly  of 
Byron's  optimism.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  better  for  us  all  if  we  read  Byron, 
but  Manfred  and  Clillde  Harold  and 
Lara  and  the  rest  of  them  have  joined 
Melmoth  and  Werther  and  the  stran- 
ger and  other  heroes,  once  mysterious 
or  bugaboo  and  now  unmitigated  bores. 
The  Byron  of  true  and  inimitable  genius 
who  may  well  be  praised  today  is  the 
poet  of  “Don  Juan.”  "Beppo,"  "The 
Vision  of  Judgment”— Byron  the  let- 
ter-writer. The  poet  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
"Candida,”  even  though  he  was  created 
chiefly  to  expose  the  pretentious  clergy- 
man-husband is  much  more  human, 
much  nearer  to  us  in  his  expression 
of  revolt  than  any  of  Byron’s  gloomy 
wanderers.  Yet  what  superb  poetry 
there  is  in  this  same  tragedy  of  "Man- 
fred”! 

Tschaikowsky's  music  illustrative  of 
“Manfred”  appeals  to  us,  then,  first  of 
all  as  music  with  its  direct  effects  and 
its  suggestions,  and  also  as  an  ex- 
pression of  Tschaikowsky’s  moods  and 
attitude  toward  the  world.  As  he  was 
most  human,  his  music  composed  when 
he  was  roused  to  deeds  is  still  as  a 
personal  message  sto  the  hearer;  we 
hear  Tschaikowsky's  voice;  we  share 
his  emotions,  sufferings,  tortures,  de- 
spair. And  so  “Manfred”  is  most  ef-' 
fective  w'hen  it  is  strictly  personal  and 
direct  without  thought  of  formal  ex- 
pression or  pedagogic  rhetoric. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  greatest  of  his 
works.  Too  often  the  endeavor  and 
the  labor  are  apparent.  The  scherzo  is 
in  structure  and  design  after  the  man- 
ner of  Berlioz,  although  the  song  of 
the  Alp-witch  is  purely  Tschaikowskian. 
The  finale  as  a whole  is  disappointing. 
The  bacchanal  in  the  hall  of  Arimanes 
is  too  deliberate,  as  though  invitations 
had  been  sent  out  and  letters  of  regret 
had  been  received.  There  is  the  thought 
of  Arimanes  on  his  throne  with  genial 
smile,  outstretched  arm  and  familiar 
speech:  “Now  let  the  sports  proceed.” 
and  why  a bacchanal?  The  Arimanes 
and  the  spirits  of  BVron,  the  destinies 
and  Nemesis,  needed  no  earthly  food 
and  drink;  they  danced  no  delirious 
dance.  The  end,  which  begins  with  the 
entrance  of  the  organ,  is  an  anti-climax 
after  the  tremendous  death  scene.  Why 
this  psalmody?  Why  this  hint  at  for- 
giveness? Tschaikowsky  might  better 
have  taken  his  cue  from  the  poem: 

Manfred— Old  man!  ’tls  not  so  difficult  to  die. 

Abbot— He's  gone — his  soul  hath  ta'en 
his  earthljVflight — 

Whither?  I dread  to  think— but  he  is  gone. 

But  the  first  movement,  the  Manfred 
music  in  the  third,  the  invocation,  the 
scene  between  Manfred  and  Astarte 
and  the  death  scene— these  are  mar- 
vellously impressive  and  dramatic 
pages.  The  music  is  alternately  pas- 
sionate, sinister,  despairing,  sepulchral. 
There  are  times  when  the  orchestra  is 
as  a sea  of  sobbing,  raging,  shuddering 
voices..,  For  it  might" be  said  of  Tschai- 
kowsky, as  it  -was  said  of  Baudelaire 
and  then  of  Maeterlinck,  he  created  a 
new  shudder.  He  has  a curiosity  about 
death  horrors  and  the  secrets  of  the 
grave,  and  a felicity  In  the.  treatment 
of  thoughts  of  death  that  recall  John 
Webster's  tragedies  of  Italian  ven- 
geance and  violent  endings.  We  hear 
in  his  music  the  cry  of  despairing  Job: 

"I  have  said  to  corruption,  thou  art 
my  father;  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my 
mother  and  my  sister.” 

Tschaikowsky’s  modernity  is  that  of 
nervous  doubt  and  anxiety,  and  the  ex- 
pression is  elemental.  Since  this  mod- 
ernity is  that  of  every  generation  since 
death  came  into  the  world,  since  the 
expression  is  poignant  and  overwhelm- 
ing, it  would  seem  that  the  better  pages 
of  this  composer  must  move  and  thrill 
the  hearer  for  years  to  come,  just  as 
today  the  call  of  Charon  in  Gluck's 
“Alceste”  chills  the  blood  as  it  did 
nearly  a century  and  a half  ago.  For 
love  and  death  are  the  two  universal 
and  supremely  engrossing  subjects  in 
life,  and  the  complete  expression  of  the 
attending  joy  and  arguish  defies  the  re- 
volving years  with  their  shifting  tastes 
and  opinions.  No  great  love  song  ever 
seems  out  of  fashion.  No  sonorous 
chant  of  death  will  ever  be  archaic. 

It  is  easy  to  complain  of  the  love  of 
repetition,  or  insistent  rhythm,  of 
gorgeous  colors.  Tschaikowsky  was  an 
oriental,  a barbarian  m certain  affec- 
tions; but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  him 
a soaring  imagination,  an  intensely  hu- 
man, emotional  quality  and  an  ele- 
mental breadth  and  grandeur  of  ex- 
pression that  are  often  overpowering. 

The  excerpts  from  the  “Ring”  and  the 
"Emperor’s  March”  are  familiar  here, 
and  they  now  require  no  comment. 

Mr.  Gericke  was  greeted  with  sponta- 
neous. hearty  and  long-continued  ap- 
plause. which  was  renewed  at  every 
opportunity.  He  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  reputation  of  the  orchestra,  for  it  is 
as  the  work  of  his  hands.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  character  of  the 
programmes  during  the  past  season, 
there  is  but  one  opinion  concerning  the 
technical  proficiency  and  the  uncommon 
euphony  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra as  it  exists  today. 


REISENAUER’S  RECITAL. 

Appears  for  Last  Time  in  Boston  I 
and  Makes  a Conspicuous 
Success. 


Mr.  Alfred  Reisenauer  gave  his  third 
and  last  piano  recital  in  Jordan  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  There  was  a small, 
but  very  appreciative,  audience.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Sonata  Appassionato,  Op.  57,  F minor..  ] 

Beethoven 

Etudes  Syniphoniques,  C sharp  minor 

Schumann 


Thoma  with  variations.  Deux  Moments 

Musicals Sehubert 

Nocturne,  F sharp  major.  Valse,  A minor. 

Barcarolle,  F sharp  major Chopin 

”Auf  Dcm  Wasser  zu  Singen,”  Soiree  de 
Vienne,  A minor,  Ungarlscher  Marsch, 

C minor Schubert-I.iszt 


Mr.  Reisenauer’s  performance  of  the 
sonata  and  of  Schumann's  etudes  was 
one  of  the  highest  excellence.  No  piano 
playing  of  finer  qualities  has  been  heard 
here  this  season,  and  there  were  mo- 
ments when  Mr.  Reisenauer  rose  above 
his  colleagues  in  truly  musical  interpre- 
tation by  means  of  the  most  carefully  i 
adjusted  and  cunningly  proportioned 
mechanism. 

His  interpretation  of  the  pieces  by 
Schubert  gave  pleasure,  although  there 
was  an  abuse  of  pianissimo  effects,  but 

his  performance  of  the  pieces  by  Chopin 
was  mannered  and  ineffective,  and  for 
once  the  subtle  and  beautiful  music 
seemed  spineless  and  matter-of-fact. 
There  was  not  a suggestion  of  the  sin- 
gular neuroticism  of  the  composer;  there 
was  no  twilight  in  the  garden  of 
strangely  colored  flowers  of  madding  or 
poisonous  odor;  there  was  no  memory  of 
specious  and  haunting  words  breathed 
by  the  garden-beings,  heotic  or  pas- 
sion-pale. . 

Nearly  all  pianists  have  their  manner- 
isms, some  of  which  are  inoffensive  and 
undisturbing,  some  entertaining,  Some 
exasperating,  or  injurious.  Mr.  Reise- 
nauer insists  on  modulatory  interludes 
based  on  the  chief  theme  of  the  preced- 
ing piece.  Yesterday  these  interludes, 
not  always  happily  conceived,  often 
seemed  impertinent,  as  when  he  con- 
nected one  closely  with  Schubert’s 
theme.  But  let  us  remember  gratefully 
the  many  excellent  characteristics  of 
this  pianist,  who  on  the  whole  was 
conspicuous  among  his  fellows  this  sea- 
son by  a display  of  beautiful  tonal 
gradations,  which  were  unequalled  by 
them,  and  by  an  appreciation  of  the 
limitations  as  well  as  the  resources  of 
the  instrument  itself.  Mr.  Reisenauer 
is  first  of  all  a pianist.  He  is  not  sim- 
ply an  exhibition  of  incredible  mechan- 
ism; nor  is  he  merely  a quick  witted, 
versatile  and  intellectual  person  who 
chooses  the  piano  as  the  medium  to  ex- 
press his  views  concerning  composers; 
nor  is  he  a lush  sentimentalist. 


REVIEW  OF  THE 


Six  Weeks  of  Grand  Opera,  Made 
Memorable  by  Several  Fine  Per- 
formances and  the  First  Appear- 
ance Here  of  Conductor  Mottl. 


VISIT  OF  STRAUSS  A 

NOTABLE  FEATURE 


Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts  Not 
so  Brilliant  as  in  Former  Years 
— Handel  and  Haydn  and  Other 
Societies — A Summary. 


HE  musical  season  ends 
with  the  last  Symphony 
concert.  Some  belated 
singer  or  player  may  be 
heard  as  in  a waste 
place;  pupils  may  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  parent? 
or  stretch  their  teachers  on  the  rack; 
diplomas  may  be  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  graceful  speeches  of  pres- 
entation: but  the  season  is  over. 

There  have  been  many  concerts  this 
last  season.  A few  have  been  conspic- 
uously brilliant;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
standard  of  excellence  and  the  degree  of 
interest  excited  have  been  lower  than  in 
preceding  seasons  that  could  be  named, 
! and,  so  far  as  the  box  office  receipts 
I were  concerned,  the  season  was  de- 
pressingly  dull.  Managers  suffered,  and 
many  singers  and  players  who  gave  con- 
certs at  their  own  risk  were  obliged  to 
find  in  the  publicity  of  criticism  a possi- 
ble reward  for  their  outlay  of  money 
for  hal>  and  advertisement  and  for  the 
waste  of  nerve  tissue. 

Some  insist  that  music  is  no  longer 
fashionable  in  Boston;  that  women, 
especially  the  younger  of  this  genera- 
tion, • piefer  outdoor  sports,  heavy 
luncheons  and  dinners,  and  bridge  whist 
This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Some  s?” 


Jat  the  visiting  singers  and  players 
ere  not  as  lodestones.  But  Thibaud 
nd  Reisenauer.  men  of  established  rep- 
tation,  who  visited  us  for  the  first  time, 
ere  neglected,  as  was  Busoni,  concern- 
ig  whom  there  was  no  curiosity.  The 
lief  reason  whv  premiums  at  the  auc- 
on  sale  of  the  Symphony  concerts  were 
5 low  as  they  were,  why  Mr.  Conried 
jffered  loss,  why  so  many  concert-giv- 
rs  did  not  meet  expenses,  is  probably 
fis:  The  people  of  Boston  felt  poor. 

Operatic  Performances. 

Mr.  Savage’s  grand  opera  company  be- 
an a season  of  four  weeks  at  the  Tre- 
lont  Theatre  Oct.  19.  The  conductors 
tere  Mr.  Emanuel  and  Mr.  Schenk,  who 
tade  his  first  appearance  here  as  an 
pera  conductor  Oct.  20,  in  “Carmen.” 
'hese  operas  were  performed:  ”Tos- 

a”  (3).  “Carmen”  (3).  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
icana.”  with  three  acts  of  “Lucia,  (2), 
‘Faust”  (3).  “Tannhaeuser”  (3),  “Bo- 
lemlan  Girl”  (2).  “Othello”  (3),  “Lohen- 
;rin”  (3).  “Martha”  (2),  “Aida'  (3),  'll 
rrovatore”  (3).  “Romeo  and  Juliet  ' (2). 
rhe  absence  of  Miss  Norwood  was  keen- 
y felt  Mme.  Norelli  and  Mr.  Riviere 
ifterward  tried  their  fortunes  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the  former 
vith  indifferent,  the  latter  with  no  suc- 
■ess.  But  in  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of 
;ome  of  the  chief  singers,  the  perform- 
inees  of  certain  operas  gave  pleasure  by 
■eason  of  the  excellent  work  of  the 
;horus  and  the  marked  advance  of 
Messrs.  Sheehan  and  Goff,  as  shown  by 
heir  impersonations  of  taxing  parts. 

The  only  grand  opera  performed  here 
[or  the  first  time  was  Mr.  Bimboni's 
“Santuzza,”  produced  at  an  exhibition 
of  the  operatic  school  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  March  10,  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  with  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  and 
Miss  Stanaway  as  the  chief  singers. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  com- 
pany began  an  engagement  of  two  weeks 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  April  4.  A review 
of  this  season  was  published  only  a few 
weeks  ago  in  The  Herald.  The  operas 
performed  were  "Lohengrin.”  "Car- 
men” (2),  "Tosca."  "Magic  Flute”  in 
German,  “Die  Walkuere,’  "The  Barber 
of  Seville”  and  "Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
“Romeo  and  Juliet.”  “Tristan  and  Isol- 
de,” "Aida,”  "Siegfried,”  “L'Blisir 
d'Amore,"  and  the  ballet  of  ''Coppelia” 
(cut  and  without  Delibes'  orchestration). 
“Faust,"  "Tannhaeuser,”  “Marriage  of 
Figaro,”  and  “DieGoetterdaemmerung.” 
Better  performances  of  “Tosca.”  "Sieg- 
fried” and  “The  Marriage  of  Figaro” 
have  not  been  given  here  for  many 
years,  and  Ternina's  Isolde.  Miss  Freni - 
stad’s  Sieglinde  and  Venus,  and  the 
voice  and  the  vocal  art  of  Miss  Walker, 
with  the  conducting  by  Mr.  Mottl,  who 
made  his  first  appearance  here  the  Spell- 
ing night,  were  enough  to  make  the 
season  a memorable  one. 


Symphony  Concerts. 

The  23d  season  of  the  Symphony  or- 
chestra was  not  so  brilliant  as  some' 
that  preceded  it.  The  standard  of  act- 
ual mechanical  performance  was  high, 
and  there  were  performances,  such  as 
that  of  Strauss’  “Don  Quixote,”  which 
could  not  easily  he  surpassed  by  any 
orchestra  under  any  conductor,  but  the 
programmes  were  too  often  uninterest- 
ing and  some  subscribers  complained 
of  mediocrity  of  certain  singers  and 
players  chosen  as  soloists. 

There  could  be  no  just  criticism  con- 
cerning the  catholic  taste  of  Mr.  Gericke 
as  displayed  in  the  selection  of  his  pro- 
grammes. Nationalities  were  thus  rep- 
resented: 

German:  D' Albert  (for,  although  his 
father  was  Ffench  and  Eugene  was 
born  at  Glasgow  and  educated  musically 
at  first  in  London,  where  lie  gained  a 
scholarship  that  enabled  him  to  go  to 
Germany  for  further  study,  d’Albert 
now  insists  angrily  that  he  is  a Ger- 
man, and  no  one  with  any  sense  of 
humor  will  contradict  him),  Bach  1, 
Bargiel  1,  Beethoven  8.  Brahms  7, 
Bruch  3.  Bruckner  1,  Franz  1.  Gluck  1, 
Goldmark  1,  Handel  1,  Haydn  2.  Kaun 
1 Mendelssohn  5,  Mozart  1.  Raff  1, 
Schubert  3,  G.  Schumann  1,  R.  Schu- 
mann 2.  R.  Strauss  2.  Strube  1,  Wagner 
6,  Weber  3. 

French:  Berlioz  1,  Bizet  1,  Bruneau 

1 Campra  1,  Chabrier  1,  Delibes  1,  Dubois 
1,'  Franck  1,  d'lndy  2,  Lalo  1.  Loeffler  i — 
for  Mr.  Loeffler,  we  understand,  ranks 
himself  as  a member  of  the  French 
school— Massenet  1.  Perilhou  1.  Poise 
1,  Salnt-Saens  5,  A.  Thomas  1. 

Russian:  Akimenko  1,  Glazounoff  3, 

Rachmaninoff  1.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  1, 
Rubinstein  1,  Tschaikowsky  4. 

Hungarian:  Dohnanyi  1.  Liszt  5. 

Scandinavian:  Svendsen  1. 

Finn:  Sibelius  1. 

Spanish:  Arbos  1. 

English:  Elgar  3<-Mme.  Hopekirk  1. 

American:  Chadwick  1.  Huss  1, 

Paine  1. 

These  soloists  appeared:  Singers. 

Mme.  Blauvelt,  Miss  Foster  (first  time), 
Mme.  Gadski,  Mr.  Gilibert.  Miss  Hall, 
Mme.  Melba.  Mme.  Schumann-Heink ; 
violinists.  Miss  McCarthy.  Miss  Mead. 
Messrs.  Adamowski,  Arbos,  Birnbaum, 
Sauret  Messrs.  Arbos  and  Birnbaum 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 
Pianists,  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe,  Mr.  Bauer. 
Mr.  Busoni  Mme  Hopekirk.  Mr.  Joseffy. 
Mr.  Proctor;  'cellist.  Mr.  Krasselt  (his 
first  appearance). 

Mr.  Ferir.  the  viola  player,  who  joined 
the  orchestra  last  season,  displayed  his 
unusually  beautiful  tone  and  his  art  in 
Berlioz's  "Harold"  symphony. 

The  list  of  new  pieces  produced  at 
these  concerts  will  be  found  in  tabu- 
lated statements  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  Some  of  them  were  not  worth 
tile  rehearsal,  but  it  is  only  fair  that 
composers  should  have  a hearing,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  talk  about  them 
and  their  "Indisputable"  talent.  We 
may  wonder  now  at  the  columns  written 


in  London  anoui  air.  icigar  and  his 
works,  but  if  we  had  not  heard  Ills 
"Variations”  and  his  “Dream  of  Geron- 
tlus”  we  might  be  ready  to  burst  with 
curiosity.  To  be  disillusioned  Is  good 
for  the  mental  health.  Dull  pieces 
should  be  revived  occasionally  that  we 
may  see  how  easily  preceding  genera- 
tions wore  pleased  or  startled.  I 

As  a whole,  this-  series  of  programmes/ 
was  uninteresting  and  the  complaint 
against  the  quality  of  certain  singers 
and  solo  players  was  well  grounded. 

— i— 

Other  Orchestras. 

The  spectacular  feature  of  the  season 
was  the  apparition  of  Richard  Strauss. 
He  gave  concerts  with  the  Philadelphia 
orchestra  March  7,  8;  with  his  wife  and 
Mr.  Blspham,  March  28,  and  he  con- 
ducted the  third  concert  o £ the  pension, 

fund  of  the  Symphony  orchestra  April 
19.  He  conducted  in  all  these  works: 
His  own  "Death  and  Transfiguration.” 
“Don  Juan,”  "Don  Quixote.”  love  scene 
from  “Feuersnoth,”  'TUI  Eulenspiegel” ; 
he  conducted  Beethoven’s  eighth  sym- 
phony and  the  prelude  to  “Tristan";  he 
accompanied  his  songs  sung  by  his 
wife,  and  he  played  the  piano  music  to 
Mr.  Bispham's  melodramatic  reading'  of 
"Enoch  Arden,"  a reading  which  needed 
a darkened  stage  and  a limelight.  The 
Philadelphia  orchestra  under  Mr.  Seheel 
and  Dr.  Strauss  proved  itself  well 
trained  and  plastic.  Dr.  Strauss'  con- 
ducting of  the  prelude  to  "Tristan” 
and  of  his  own  works  was  highly  emo- 
tional. persuasive  and  authoritative. 
We  doubt  seriously  whether  he  would 
be  endurable  as  a conductor  of  24  con- 
certs with  programmes  of  a miscella- 
neous nature.  Only  one  of  his  works 
suffered  by  his  own  presentation  of  it: 
“Don  Quixote”;  the  inherent  emptiness 
and  ineffective  ugliness  of  the  music 
were  revealed  more  clearly  than  under 
Mr.  Gericke.  As  for  Mrs.  Strauss— she 
is  the  wife  of  a composer  of  extraordi- 
nary talent,  if  not  genius,  and  as  such 
was  welcomed.  Dr.  Strauss,  by  accom- 
panying her  with  an  unruffled  spirit 
and  an  apparently  delighted  car,  shone 
as  a model  husband. 

Mr.  Damrosch.  with  his  New  York 
orchestra  and  with  Mme.  Nordica,  Mr. 
Johnson,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Archambault. 
baritone,  visited  us  Feb.  19,  20,  and  gave 
legitimate  concert  numbers  and  sundry 
perversions.  His  lecture  on  ‘‘Parsifal" 
was  highly  moral,  impertinent  and  at 
the  same  time  amusing,  almost  as 
amusing  as  Artemus  Ward's  kangaroo,  i 
The  Chlckering  concerts  served  their 
purpose  if  they  awakened  both  those  ’ 
specially  Interested  in  concert  giving 
and  the  general  public  to  the  fact  that 
certain  works  should  have,  been  pro- 
duced here  long  ago.  that  there  are 
works  which  should  be  produced.  They  i 
were  given  on  Feb.  10.  24.  March  9,  23. 

The  list  of  works  produced  by  the 
Boston  Orchestral  Club  in  two  concerts 
led  by  Mr.  Longy  will  be  found  else- 
where. 

Three  Pension  Fund  concerts  were 
given.  Mme.  Melba  and  Miss  Sassoli, 
an  entertaining  harp  player,  drew  many 
Dec.  27.  Mr.  Gericke  performed 
Beethoven's  ninth  symphony  at  the  sec- 
ond April  13.  There  was  a small  audi- 
ence. No  doubt  the  revival  of  Doni- 
zetti's "L'Elisir  d'  Amore”  and  Delibes’ 
"Coppella”  the  same  night  was  a 
strong  counter-attraction.  Dr.  Strauss, 
as  we  have  said,  led  the  third. 

— 4* — 

Choral  and  Chamber  Societies. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  produced  no 
new  work.  "The  Messiah,”  Dec.  20  . 25, 
Dubois’  operetta.  "Paradise  Lost”  Feb. 

7,  and  “Hora  Novissima"  April  3 were 
the  works  chosen,  and  “Elijah"  was 
performed  at  a benefit  concert  March  8. 
Mr.  Mollenhauer  has  at  last  .made  the 
great  chorus  an  instrument  that  re- 
sponds quickly  and  intelligently  to  his 
artistic  wish. 

The  Cecilia  celebrated  the  memory 
of  Berlioz  Dec.  2 by  a rather  tame 
performance  of  "The  Damnation  of 
Faust,”  with  Mr.  Van  Hoose,  Mr.  Gill- 
bert  and  Mme.  Melba  as  the  solo  sing- 
ers, and  on  this  occasion  Mme.  Melba 
displayed  rare  artistry  without  depen- 
dence on  bravura.  Never  were  her 
tones  more  beautiful;  never  was  her 
art  apparently  so  flawless.  Elgar's 
“Dream  of  Gerontius”  was  produced,  in 
an  admirable  manner  Jan.  26,  with  Miss 
Tucker,  Messrs.  Van  Hoose  and  Town- 
send as  the  solo  singers.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  chorus  was  a memorable 
one.  The  third  concert.  April  12,  was 
of  a.  miscellaneous  nature. 

The  People’s  Choral  Union  gave  its 
annual  concert  April  24. 

The  Apollo  Club  gave  excellent  con- 
certs ur  der  Mr.  Mollenhauer's  direction; 
the  two  concerts  by  foe  Choral  Art  So- 
ciety were  much  inferior  to  those  of  > 
the  preceding  year,  and  there  is  little 
to  be  said  of  the  Boston  Singing  Club, 
for  the  members  sing  for  their  own 
enjoyment.. 

The  Kneisel  quartet,  no  longer  mem- 
bers of  the  Symphony  orchestra,  gave 
six  concerts  (Oct.  27,  Nov.  17.  Dec.  1,  29. 
Feb,  9.  23),  which  were  of  great  ;lis-  . 
tinction.  The  club  was  assisted  by  f 
Messrs.  Bauer  Buonomiei.  Busoni,  Geb- 
hard,  Randolph,  A.  Whiting,  pianists. 

The  Arbos  ouartet  gave  six  concerts 
tile  first  season  (Nov.  23.  Dec.  21.  Jan. 

25.  Feb.  8.  March  11,  28).  and  it  was  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Foster,  contralto  (her 
first  appearance  in  Boston),  and  by  Mme. 
Suumowska,  and  Messrs.  Bauer,  Busoni, 
Cebhard.  A.  Whiting,  pianists.  The 
quartet  showed  improvement  toward  the 
end  of  the  season,  but  a string  quartet 
is  not  established  suddenly  by  word  of 
command. 

The  Hoffman  quartet  gave  three  pleas- 
ant concerts  Nov.  12.  Jun.  21.  March  3, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Beach  and  Messrs. 
Bauer  and  DcVoto,  pianists. 

The  Longy  Club  gave  three  conoerts 
Nov  30,  Jan.  25,  March  28.  and  it.  Is  a 
pleasure  to  add  that  the  true  artistry 
of  the  players  and  the  character  of  the 
concerts  were  more  appreciated  by  the 
public  than  in  past  years. 

The  Adamowski  quartet  gave  one  con- 
cert Dec.  22.  and  produced  a quartet  by 
Suk.  The  Splering  quartet  of  Chicago 


sTfonuous  ]>I;>V*rST  visited"  Tis  'Nov.  16; 
the  Rameau  ( tub  made  itf?  first  appear- 
ance at  a lenten  chamber  concert  Feb. 
24.  and  the  Carolyn  Belcher  String  quar- 
tet. composed  of  youn#  women,  made  an 
agreeable  impression  Feb.  20. 

Few  new  works  were  produced  in 
chamber  concerts. 

— *b— 

Miscellaneous  Concerts. 

It  was  a busy  season.  There  were  six 
weeks  of  grand  opera,  24  symphony  con- 
certs, six  Kneisel  concerts,  six  Arbos 
concerts,  three  Longy,  three  Hoffmann, 
five  Handel  and  Haydn,  three  Pension 
Fund,  three  Cecilia,  four  Cliickering, 
three  Apollo,  two  Boston  Singing  Club, 
two  Choral  Art,  four  Lenten  chamber 
concerts.  There  were  over  50  recitals. 
Mrs.  Helen  Rhodes  lectured  on  “Parsi- 
fal,” Feb.  10.  13,  and  Mr.  Clemens  of 
Cleveland  gave  an  organ  recital  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Jan.  7.  Homer  Norris’ 
‘‘Flight  of  the  Eagle”  was  performed 
March  l with  Miss  Florence  Wood.  Mr. 
Finel  and  Mr.  Wood  as  singers.  The 
concert  in  honor  of  Mr.  Rotoli,  April  20, 
was  a flattering  tribute  to  him  as  man 
and  as  musician.  The  season  saw  the 
return  of  Mrs.  Julie  Wyman,  a most  ac- 
complished singer,  to  our  concert  stage. 

The  concerts  by  Adelina  Patti  (Nov. 
19.  21)  were  of  a pathetic  interest.  It 
was  the  lamentable  end  of  the  greatest 
singing  woman  of  the  19th  century. 

The  most  important  piano  recitals  of 
the  season  were  those  given  by  Messrs. 
Bauer.  Busoni.  Reisenauer.  Mr.  Thi- 
baud.  one  of  the  very  first  of  violinists 
now  living,  visited  us  without  pecuniary 
profit. 

—fr— 

Tabular  Statement. 

There  were  concerts  given  to  which 
no  reference  is  made  in  the  following 
tables;  concerts  of  a private,  drawing 
room  nature,  concerts  for  charity,  pu- 
pils’ concerts.  The  tables  have  beer, 
prepared  chiefly  with  reference  to  new 
works  produced,  and  singers  and  play- 
ers who  were  heard  hbre  for  the  first 
time.  These  tables  are  not  necessarily 
complete,  for  publication  of  al-1  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  past  season  would  take 
an  undue  amount  of  space  and  be  a 
weariness  to  the  reader. 

ORCHESTRAL  NOVELTIES. 

Boston  Symphony  orchestra  — Symphonies: 
Bruckner's  No.  9,  in  D minor  (unfinished), 
April  2;  Dohnanyi's,  in  D minor.  Nov.  28; 
Glazoun  off's  No.  4.  in  B flat,  Oct.  24.  Jan. 
2;  Sibelins’  No.  2,  in  D major,  March  12. 

Symphonic  poems— D'Indy 's  “Enchanted 
Forest,”  Oct.  31;  Kaun’s  “Minnehaha,” 
Jan.  30. 

Overtures — D’Albort,  “The  Improvisatore,” 
Jan.  2;  Chadwick,  “Euterpe,”  first  perform- 
ance, April  23;  Dubois,  “Frithjof,”  Feb.  6; 
Glazounoff,  “Carnival,”  April  9;  Salnt-Saens, 
“The  Barbarians,”  Jan.  9;  Strube,  “Fan- 
tastic,” first  performance,  March  12. 

Miscellaneous— Aklmeno,  lyric  poem.  Feb. 
27;  Arbos,  “Tango,”  for  violin,  first  per- 
formance, Qct.  24:  Bruneau,  entra'acte, 

from  “Messidor, ” Oct.  17;  Elgar,  variations 
on  on  original  theme,  Dec.  26.  April  23; 
Hopekirk,  concert  piece  for  piano.  April  16; 
d'Indy  prelude  to  act  2 of  “The  Stranger.” 
March  5;  Saint-Sacns.  piano  concerto  No.  5, 
March  5;  Georg  Schumann,  suite.  “In  Car- 
nival Tiifie,”  Jah.  23;  It.  Strauss.  “Don 
Quixote,”  Feb.  13;  Tschaikowsky,  “The  Voy- 
vode”  (first  time  with  orchestra),  Dec.  5. 
Chlckering  concerts — Debussy's  nocturnes,  Feb. 
10;  Franck's  “The  Djlnns.”  Feb.  25;  Glnz- 
ounoff’s  “Stenka  Itazlne,”  March  23:  Hutche- 
son’s piano  concerto  In  K major.  March  9 
(Mr.  Hutcheson,  pianist);  Tnine's  overture 
to  “Birds”  of  Aristophanes,  March  9;  ballet 
music  from  “Castor  and  Pollux.”  Rameau- 
Gevaert.  March  23;  D.  S.  Smith,  joyous  over- 
ture. Feb.  25;  Strube.  prayer  from  Goethe’s 
“Ipbigenia  in  Tnnris”  (Miss  Knight,  mezzo 
soprano),  March  23.  Mr.  Smith’s  and  Mr. 
StTUoe’s  works  were  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  any  hall. 

Boston  Orchestral  Club— Holmes,  “Ireland.” 
Jan.  5;  d'Indy’ s choral  variations  for  saxo- 
phone and  orchestra,  first  performance  <Mrs. 
R.  J.  Hall,  saxophone),  Jan.  5;  Massenet. 


< Ini..  Nov.  3T;  Miltc  No.  •» , 

( I uo,  Feb.  25.  Redman*.  Violin  sonatas  op. 
16  and  17.  Owlrlcek  and  De  Voto,  “Creole” 
string  quartet,  and  songs.  March  25.  Rel- 
nerke;  ‘ I’miipe.”  sonata  for  flute  and 
piano,  I/uigy  Club,  Nov.  31.  Salnt-Snens* 
piano  concerto  No.  5,  Miss  Hawkins  and  Mr. 
Lang,  Feb.  26.  Stcberbatcbeff,  piano  piece, 
Mme.  Hopekirk.  March  It.  R.  Strauss: 
Plano  piece,  Miss  Hawkins,  Feb.  26;  songs, 
Strauss  concerts,  March  7.  8.  28;  Blspham, 
Jan.  19.  Suk:  Quartet  In  B flat  major. 

Adamowski.  Dec.  22.  Verhey:  Pieces  for 

clarinet  and  piano,  and  piano  pieces,  Per- 
abo, March  29.  Widor:  Humoresque  and 

serenade  for  violin,  ’cello,  piano,  Patti  con- 
certs. Nov.  19.  21.  Hugo  Wolf:  Songs.  Bis- 
phom.  Jan.  19.  ZatayewitflCh:  Piano  piece, 
Miss  Hawkins,  Feb.  26. 

DEBUTS  OF  OPERATIC  SINGERS. 
Mr.  Savage’s  Company:  Sopranos,  Miss  Brooks, 
Micaela.  Oct.  20;  Miss  Newman.  Santzuzza, 
Oct.  21;  Mme.  Norclli.  Lucia,  Oct.  21.  Ten- 
ors, Mr.  Riviere,  Don  Jose,  Oct.  20;  Mr. 
Gherardl,  Edgar.  Oct.  21.  Baritone.  Mr. 
Marsano.  Kseamlllo,  Oct.  20.  Bass,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Angelotti.  ■ Oct.  19. 

Mr.  Conried’s  company:  Sopranos,  Mme. 

A'  kte,  Elsa,  April  4;  'Miss  Lemon  (In  grand 
opera).  Micaela.  April  5;  Miss  Ralph,  Fras- 
quita,  "April  5:  Miss  Weed  in  “Magic  Flute.” 
April  6.  Contraltos.  Miss  Bouton.  Shepherd 
in  “Tosca,”  April  6:  Miss  Fremstad.  Sieg- 
linde,  April  7;  Mme.  Jacoby.  Mercedes, 
April  6;  Miss  Walker.  Ortrud.  April  4. 
Tenor.  Mr.  Naval,  Don  Jose,  April  5.  Bari- 
tone, Mr.  Goritz.  Telramund.  April  4. 

'Miss  Scheff  as  comic  opera  singer  in  “Ba- 
bette.”  Jan.  11. 

DEBUTS  OF  CONCERT  SINGERS. 
Sopranos— Miss  Brennan.  March  24;  Mrs.  Gili- 
bert,  Longy  Club,  Jan.  25;  Miss  Knight, 
Mr.  Cabot’s  concert,  Feb.  13;  Mrs.  Mc- 
Allister. March  14;  Miss  Louise  Tibbits.  or- 
chestral Club,  April  11. 

Contraltos— Miss  Howard.  Patti  concert, 
Nov.  19;  Miss  Muriel  Foster.  Arbos  quartet, 
i March  28:  Miss  Marty n,  April  28. 

Tenors— Mr.  E.  Johnson.  Damrosch  concert. 
Feb.  19;  Mr.  Kittredge,  Feb.  11;  Mr.  Virgo, 

, Nov.  19. 

Baritones— Mr.  Archambault.  Damrosch 
concent,  Feb.  20;  Mr.  Cunningham.  Patti  con- 
cert, Nov.  19;  Mr.  Llerhammcr,  March  30; 
Mr.  Wbodhams,  April  28. 

Bass— Mr.  Glraudet,  Cecilia  concert,  April 

12. 

SUNDRY  RECITALS  AND  CONCERTS 
Piano  recitals  and  pianists— Mr.  Bauer,  Nov. 
4,  Dec.  5,  Jan.  2,  Feb.  6;  Mr.  Benolst,  Thi- 
band  concerts.  Nov.  7.  24;  Mme.  Bloomfteld- 
Zeisler,  Dec.  1,  12;  Mr.  Busoni,  Feb.  16,  19, 
27;  Miss  Davis,  with  Mr.  Codman.  April  25; 
Mr.  Gebhard,  Dec.  3;  Miss  Hawkins,  Feb. 
26;  Mme.  Hopekirk.  Feb.  25,  March  12; 
Mme.  Jaffa,  Oct.  28;  Mr.  Manning  'March 
31;  Miss  Margolles,  Patti  concert,  Nov.  19; 
Mr.  O’Brien,  Nov.  11;  Miss  Peppercorn,  Feb. 
2;  Mr.  Perabo,  March  29;  Mr.  Platt,  Dec. 
8;  Mr.  Randegger,  Jan.  26;  Mr.  Reinsenauer, 
March  5,  19.  April  29;  Miss  Sherwood,  March 
29;  Mme.  Jaffa.  Miss  Margolies.  Miss  Pep- 
percorn, Messrs.  Benoist.  O'Brien,  Platt, 
Reisenauer.  made  their  first  appearance  here. 
Mr.  Carl  Faelten  gave  a series  of  concerts. 
Violin  recitals  and  violinists— Mr.  Codman, 
April  25:  Miss  Fletcher.  Chlckering  concert, 
March  23:  Mr.  Forest  March  28;  Mr.  Kauf- 
rnann,  Dec.  17;.  Miss  Maud  MacG&rty,  Feb. 
32.  March  23  and  in  sundry  concerts;  Mr. 
Mannes-Damrosch  concert,  Feb.  20;  Miss 
Nichols,  March  15,  24;  Mr.  Thibaud,  Nov.  7, 
24.  Mr.  Von  'Ende.  April  28;  Miss  Zamels, 
Patti  concerts,  Nov.  19,  £1.  First  appear- 
ances: Miss  Zamels,  Messrs.  Forest,  Kauf- 
mann.  Thibaud,  Mr.  Von  Ende. 

Vocal— Sopranos,  Miss  Fogg,  Dec.  17;  Mrs.  Mc- 
Allister, March  14;  Mme.  Marins,  March  9; 
Miss  Swift.  Feb.  25;  Mrs.  Wood,  April  27! 

Contraltos.  Mrs.  Hunt.  Dec.  10;  Miss  Mar- 
tyn,  April  28;  Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  Jan. 
27.  Tenor,  Mr.  Kittredge,  Feb.  11.  Bari- 
tones, Mr.  Blspham,  Jan.  19;  Mr.  Gilibert, 
Dec.  11.  Jan.  16;  Mr.  Llerharamer,  March  30; 
Mr.  Rogers,  Dec.  2;  Messrs.  Devoll.  tenor,  and 
Isjiam.  bass.  Nov.  10.  18.  Mr.  Myron  W. 
Whitney.  Jr.,  sang  finely  at  Miss  Nichols’ 
recital,  -March  15. 

Miscellaneous— 'Cello  concerts  by  Mr.  Cabot, 
assisted  by  Miss  Knight,  soprano:  Mr.  Strube, 
violinist;  Mr.  Copeland,  pianist,  Jan.  15, 
Feb.  13. 


will  be  as  follows: 

March,  “TannhouHer” Wagner 

Overture,  “Mlgnon” a.  Thomas 

►Selection.  “Carmen” Bizet 

Waltz,  “Irn  Lauschigcr  Naeht” Zlehrer 

Fantasia  on  “Pagliaeel” Leoocuvallo 

L < First,  time.) 

Prelude  io  Act  III.  “Lohengrin” .Wagner 

Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia Gounod 

(Violin  solo  by  Mr.  Blrnb&um.) 

“Country  Dance” Novln 

Overture,  “Orpheus’ ’ Offenbn eh 

►Selection.  “Prince  of  Pilsen”. . . .Ludefs 

Waltz.  “Blue  Danube” F.  Strauss 

March,  “El  Capltan” Sousa 


‘Clair  de  Lune.’’  from  “Werther,”  and 
march  from  “Cinderella.”  Ar>ril  11;  Mous- 
sorgsky,  “Night  on  Bald  Mountain,”  Jan.  5: 
Rabatid,  Eclogue,  Jan.  5:  Rameau.  “Les 

Indes  Gnlantes,”  April  11;  Ten  Brink,  move- 
ments from  first  orchestral  suite,  April  11; 
Widor,  Spanish  overture,  April  11. 

NEW  ORATORIOS,  CANTATAS,  ETC. 

Debussy's  "Blessed  Dnmozel”  (piano  accom- 
paniment). Mrs.  Hunt’s  concert.  Dec.  10; 
Elgar’s  "Dream  of  Gerontius"  (Cecilia),  Jan. 
26;  d’lndy's  “Bide  of  the.  Old”  (Choral  Art), 
Dec.  18;  Mendelssohn,  motet  for  the  nuns  of 
La  Trinita  at  Rome  (Cecilia),  April  12; 
Parry,  “Ode  to  St.  Cecilia,”  March  2.  Bos- 
ton Singing  Club. 

NEW  CHAMBER  PIECES,  SONGS, 
ETC. 

Baeh-Busonl:  Adagio,  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  C 
major,  Busoni,  Feb.  16,  'chorals.  “Awake" 
and  "Rejoice,"  Busoni.  Feb.  19.  Baermann: 
rlcces  for  clarinet  and  piano,  Staats  and 
Perabo,  March  29.  Berge.  Song  cycle.  Mme. 
Marius.  March  9.  Chausson:  “Poeme  for 
Tiolln,  Hugh  Codman.  April  25;  song,  Mme. 
Marins  March  29.  Debussy:  Ballade  and 

"Jardin.”  Mme.  Hopekirk,  Feb.  25;  suite 
"Pour  le  Plano"  complete.  Mme.  Hopekirk, 
March  11;  songs.  Mrs.  Hunt  Doc.  10,  Mme. 
Marius.  March  9.  Dupare:  Song.  Mme.  Ma- 
rius March  9.  Fatire:  Piano  quartet  in  Gr 
minor  Atfhos  concert.  GeWiard.  pianist. 
March  28.  Franck:  Songs.  Kittredge.  Feb. 
il  Gouvv : Petite  suite  Gauloise,  Longy 

Club  Jan.  25:  First  Serenade,  op.  82  Ra- 
meau Club  at  lenten  concert.  Fein  Hope- 
kirk:  Scottish  dances,  Feb,  2o.  D Indy, 

"Poeme  des  Montagues,'  piano  suite.  Miss 


LOCAL. 

Mr.  Carl  Faelten  will  give  his  sixth 
recital  in  Huntington  Chambers  Hall 
Wednesday,  May  11,  at  8 P.  M.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  Brahms'  rhapsody 
in  G minor,  op.  79,  No.  2;  Schumann's 
fantasia,  op.  17;  Chopin's  ballade  in  G 
minor  and  Beethoven’s  sonata  in  C 
minor,  op.  111. 

The  Mendelssohn  Club  (chorus  of  40 
mixed  voices),  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  H.  A.  Shedd,  assisted  by  Mr.  Clar- 
ence H.  Wilson,  baritone;  Miss  Lillian 
Goldston,  pianist,  and  others,  will  give 
its  concert  at  Huntington  Chambers 
Hail  May  17. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Louis  Black  will  give 
a concert  in  Jordan  Hall  Thursday, 
May  12,  at  8:15  P.  M.  Mr.  Black  will 
sing  songs  by  Arne,  Wetzler,  Ponchi- 
elli,  R.  Strauss.  Pierne,  Saint-Saens, 
Tschaikowsky,  D’Hardelot,  Chaminade. 
Mrs.  Black  will  play  piano  pieces  by 
D' Albert,  and,  with  Mr.  Jeffery,  Rein- 
ecke's  "La  Belle  Griseldls,”  for  two 
pianos. 

The  postponed  concert  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  Guckenberger  will  be  given  in 
Huntington  Chambers  Hall,  Wednesday 
evening,  at  8 P.  M. 

"A  concert  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Claude  ' 
Fisher,  the  violinist,  who  has  lost  his 
sight  will  be  given  in  Chlckering  Hall 
Monday,  May  16.  Miss  Edmands,  con- 
tralto; Mr.  Perabo,  pianist;  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann, violinist;  Mr.  Hadley,  'cellist;  Mr. 
David,  entertainer;  Miss  Covenell,  ac- 
companist, and  the  Albion  male  quartet 
will  take  part.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
at  Symphony  Hall  or  the  music  stores. 


Hawkins.  Feb.  20;  songs,  Mme,  Marius, 
March  9.  Kopyloff.  string  quartet  in  G 
lnolor,  Kneisel,  Oct.  27.  Lttlo,  pieces.  Miss 
Kiohols,  March  15.  Lloyd:  Piece  for  clar- 
inet and  piano.  Staats.  ami  Ptrabo,  March 
29.  Loefflex:  Ballade  Cnrnavalesque  for 

piano  ami  wind  Instruments.  .Tan  25.  Mac- 
Dmvell,  “Celtic"  sonata,  Mme.  Hopekirk. 
March  11.  Malichevsk.v:  Sonata  for  violin  i 
and  piano,  Winternitz  and  Perabo,  March 
29.  Perabo,  three  piano  pieces,  Peralio. 
March  29.  Pierne:  Piece  for  clarinet  and  i 
piano.  Staats  and  Peraho,  March  29.  Quof: 
Suite  op.  4.  for  wind  instruments,  Longy 


THE  POPS. 

The  "Pops”  will  open  next  Tuesday 
evening  at  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Adam- 
owski. the  conductor,  expressed  himself 
as  follows  to  a reporter  of  The  Herald 
concerning  his  plans  for  the  season: 

'T  have  improved  a trip  through  Eu- 
rope to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the 
concert  gardens  of  the  continental  cities. 
My  long  residence  in  Boston  has  made 
me  pretty  much  of  an  American,  and  I 
realized,  in  visiting  tiie  concert  places 
j in  the  leading  cities  abroad  last,  season, 
the  difference  between  Boston  audiences 
and  those  of  a more  cosmopolitan  charac- 
ter mot  with  in  Europe.  We  Americans 
take  things  so  seriously  that  even  at  a 
concert  there  is  a tendency  tow- 
ard personal  restraint,  which  somewhat 
hampers  a director  in  creating  the  at- 
mosphere desirable  for  the  best  enjoy- 
ment of  light  music.  However,  in  the 
concerts  of  the  coming  season  J have 
decided  to  follow  to  a certain  extent  the 
style  of  programmes  whicli  one  hears  in 
JJ?3!,1-''  311  of  flic  great  concert  gardens 
or  Europe  during  the  summer.  I have 
been  particularly  successful  in  secur- 
ing novelties  in  the  lighter  class  of 
music,  including  selections  from  and  ar- 
rangements-of  the  principal  numbers  of 
tne  popular  musical  comedies  and  light 
operas  of  the  day,  and  I think  I shall 
be  able  to  give  a first  hearing  in  Boston 
or  a large  number  of  compositions  which 
will  appeal  to  the  patrons. 

I shall  be  able  to  vary  the  season’s 
programmes  pleasantly  bv  introducing 
solo  numbers,  and  I am  quite  sure  that 
m.v  associates  in  the  orchestra,  during 
the  winter  season  will  give  their  best 
efforts  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  coming  "Pop"  programmes.  Dur- 
ing the  first  week  Mr.  A.  BIrnbaum  will 
contribute  violin  solos  on  Tuesday 
Thursday  and  Saturday  evenings  I 
hope  that  the  patrons  of  the  ’Pops’  will 
as  in  past  years,  continue  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  desirability  of 
introducing  In  each  programme  one  or 
more  selections  which  demand  an  avoid- 
f30®  °f  ,any  noise  tending  to  interfere 
with  their  enjoyment. 

The  programme  for  Tuesday  evening 


PERSONAL. 

Miss  Adelaide  Griggs,  contralto,  of 
Boston,  has  been  engaged  for  the  per- 
formance of  Verdi's  "Requiem”  and 
Gade's  "Crusaders,”  at  the  Nashua  (N. 
H.)  music  festival.  May  12,  13. 

Mr.  Blackburn  spoke  the  other  day  of 
a Miss  Yvonne  Lamor,  an  ‘'entertainer,” 
of  London,  as  "one  of  those  modern 
young  ladies  who  apparently  have  so 
many  talents  that  they  are  not  quite 
certain  as  to  the  direction  into  which 
they  should  lead  the  flocks  of  their 
■brain.” 

The  Misses  Hegner.  a pianist  of  12  and 
a singer  of  14,  will  give  a concert  in 
London  May  7.  They  come  from  Vienna 
and  have  studied  at  Leipsic. 

Mr.  MacMillen.  an  American  violinist, 
will  make  a tour  of  the  English  prov- 
ince? next  fail  with  Mr.  Backhaus,  the 
pianist. 

"Apart  from  Schumann’s  songs,  Eng- 
land cannot  be  said  to  have  proved  it- 
self enthusiastic  about  this  great  Ger- 
man composer's  work.  We  are  perfectly 
aware  that,  in  the  world  of  amateur 
musicians,  Schumann's  name  is  prac- 
tically an  everyday  matter  of  conversa- 
tion, but  among  those  who  are  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  movements  of  mod- 
ern times  his  orchestral  work  is  as- 
suredly not  sufficiently  known."— Pail 
Mall  Gazette,  April  14. 

A committee  appointed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Salford.  Eng.,  has 
condemned  Rossini’s  “Stabat  Mater”  as 
"distinctly  unsuitable’*-  for  church  use, 
and  masses  by1  Haydn.  Mozart,  Weber, 
Hummel  and  Gounod  have  been  put  on 
the  black  list.  • - 

Mr.  Blackburn  said  of  Mark  Ham- 
bourg  in  London  April  11.  ‘"There  are 
times  when  his  manner  strikes  one  as 
being  distinctly  affected,  especially 
when  he  himself  strikes  the  piano  some- 
what after  the  example  of  a high-step- 
ping horse.”  In  the  same  article,  “The 
Kruse  Festival,”  is  a fine  remark  con- 
cerning Liszt:  “He  (Welngartner)  per- 

suaded us  how  with  Liszt  lay  to  a large 
extent  the  immediate  future  of  music, 
whereas  he  himself  could  never  be  Iden- 
. titled  with  the  results  of  that  future. 
Liszt  was  tiie  progenitor  of  eo  much 
and,  one  has  to  conclude,  the  creator  of 
so  little.  He  accomplished  that  one 
great  thing— he  was  the  pioneer  of 
modernity;  but  the  especial  thing,  tile 
fulfilment  of  superlative  art,  he  did  not 
achieve.” 

But  we  are  pained  to  And  Mr.  Black- 
burn humble,  not  to  say  cringing,  in  the 
presence  of  Edward  Elgar!  “ 'We  owe  a 
cock  to  Aesculapius,’  said  Socrates,  in 
dying;  the  scrupulous  dare  of  his  con- 
science must  be  accounted  as  partly  the 
reason  why  his  teachings  have  travelled 
abroad  witli  .so  wide  an  effectiveness. 
Even  so.  Dr.  Elgar,  with  his  amazingly 
scrupulous  artistic  conscience,  has  been 
somewhat  pained,  we  understand,  by  a 
reference  in  these  columns  to  his  treat- 
ment of  the  character  of  Judas  in  his 
work,  'The  Apostles.’  A wag  was  sup- 
posed to  have  said  that  'The  Apostles’ 
should  have  been  called  'The  White- 
washing of  Judas.’  We,  in  innocence, 
repeated  the  Jest.  We  quite  perceive 
that,  in  connection  with  so  great,  so 
deeply  inspired,  so  colossal,  a work,  the 
repitition  of  the  jest  was  perhaps  a little 
trivial.  We  have  so  reverent  an  admira- 
tion of  Dr.  Elgar's  work  that  we  willing- 
ly confess  that  our  retailing  of  a pass- 
ing jest  was  not  quite — criticism.” 

Arthur  Payne,  concert  master  of  the 
Queen’s  Hall  orchestra,  London,  and 
other  prominent  members  of  Mr.  Wood’s 
band  will  leave  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
"It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Wood  is  desirous 
of  making  it  a condition  that  his  in- 
strumentalists shall  in  future  only  ac- 
cept 'outside'  engagements  subject  to  his 
: permission.  Those  who  know  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  deputy  system  will  sym- 
pathize with  Mr.  AVood's  wishes  to  have 
I a band  completely  under  his  control,  but 
[ for  the  principal  performers  in  the 
Queen’s  Hall  orchestra  such  a.  clause  in 
I the  contract  of  engagement  would  mean 
a.  great  loss  of  money  unless  compen- 
sating advantages  were  given.  Al!  that 
concerns  the  public  is  the  efficiency  of 
the  orchestra.  A decision  on  that  ques- 
tion Is  entirely  in  the  public's  hands  ” 


A tenor,  Agostino  Dandi,  about  50 
years  old,  sailing  over  the  Adriatic  to 
appear  in  "Lohengrin,”  died  of  seasick- 
ness. 

Calve  will  sing  In  Massenet’s  "SaDho” 
at  tihc  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  before  she 
takes  her  vacation. 

The  tenor.  Koschitz.  of  the  Moscow 
Opera,  killed  himself  the  other  day  be- 
cause he  had  lost  'his  voice. 

Theodor  Steingraeber,  the  well  known  I 
publisher,  who  wrote  works  for  the 
piano  and  signed  them  G.  Damm,  is 
dead.  He  was  75  vears  old. 

Lodovico  Saeerdoti.  the  founder  of  the 
famous  Philharmonie,  Berlin,  died  April 
6,  about  60  years  old. 


OPERAS  OLD  AND  NEW. 

Massenet’s  "Werther”  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  St.  Petersburg 
March  25  and  Sigrid  Arnoldson  was 
proclaimed  the  ideal  Charlotte.  Boxes 
that  cost  ordinarily  about  $40  brought 
about  double  the  price. 

The  late  opera  season  in  Madrid  was 
a disastrous  failure  artistically  and  pe- 
cuniarily. Pedrell,  who  has  just  pub- 
lished his  opera  founded  on  the  famous 
satirical  and  tragic  romance  "Celes- 
tina,”  has  composed  an  opera  based  on 
the  legend  of  Count  Arnau. 

Alfano’s  opera,  founded  on  Tolstoi’s! 
"Resurrection,’’  will  be  produced  at 
the  Scala,  Milan,  next  year. 

The  “Ring”  has  been  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  France  at  Lyons,  with 
Flon  as  conductor,  but  many  and  ill- 
considered  cuts  were  made,  and  the 
performance  as  a whole  Is  said  to  have 
been  miserable. 

"Vikingablod,”  opera  In  four  acts, 
by  the  Danish  composer  Lange-Muel- 
ler,  was  produced  at  Stockholm  March 
11.  The  libretto  is  said  to  have  stuff 
only  for  two  acts.  "The  muslo  Is  pretty, 
and  it  shows  the  composer’s  talent,  but 
it  cannot  relieve  the  boredom  of  thu 
text.” 

At  the  Cornelius  festival  at  Weimar 
the  end  of  this  month  "The  Barber  of 
Bagdad”  and  "The  Cid”  will  be  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  after  tha 
original  scores. 

Offenbach’s  "Princess  of  TVeblzonde”’ 
has  been  revived  at  Berlin.  It’s  a de- 
lightful work,  and  would  that  we  could 
see  it  again. 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Pergolesi’s  "Stabat”  was  sung  lately! 
at  Rome  by  a female  ctioros  made  up 
of  two  princesses,  one  duchess,  three! 
marchionesses  and  one  baroness.  This 
was  distinctively  a "sassiety”  affair, 
but  how  about  the  quality  of  the  per- 
formance? 

A "Poem”  for  violin  and  orchestra,  by! 
Henri  Lutz,  was  produced  at  a Laraou- 
reux  concert.  Paris,  April  10.  with  Se- 
chiarl.  solo  violinist.  "A  work  of  true 
merit,”  says  the  Guide  Musical,  “very 
Berllozian;  the  inspiration,  if  it  is  not 
always  Individual,  is,  nevertheless, 
clear,  and  the  instrumentation  Is  finely 
worked.” 

New  publications:  D’lndy’s  symphony 
No.  2,  in  B flat  major,  op.  67;  Alberto 
Bachmann’s  violin  concerto  in  G minor, 
op.  42;  Dohnanyi’s  "Passacaglla” ; Jan 
Brandts  Buys’  quintet  for  flute  and 
strings;  Desjoyeaux’s  piano  quintet  In 
C minor;  easy  violin  concerto,  with 
piano  accompaniment, -by  Gustav  Hol- 
laender. 

Schultz-Beuthen’s  second  symphonv, 
"Celebration  of  Spring’s  Return'" 
played  last  month  In  Dresden  by  tha 
Philharmonie  (amateurs),  was  highly 
praised.  In  fact,  with  a slight  manifes- 
tation of  hysteria.  The  movements  ara 
entitled:  "Entrance  of  'Spring,"  "Sun- 

day Morning,"  “Concert  In  the  Fields,'* 
“Forest-Festival.”  Alas,  we  have  nd 
spring  in  New  England  yet  spring,  ai 
Artemus  Ward  said  of  the  Tower  in 
London,  is  a sweet  boon. 

A programme  symphony,  “The  Ban- 
ner,” by  W.  Peterson-Berger.  has  been 
produced  at  Stockholm,  and  there  wera 
conflicting  judgments. 

A ’cello  sonata  In  A minor  (MS.),  by 
Theodor  Blumer,  Jr,,  was  produced  by 
Boeckmann  and  the  composer  at  Dres4 
den. 

Hi  1 ‘t  O H 

PROGRAMME  NOT  HEAVY. 


Adamowski  Leads  with  Spirit  and 
Marked  Authority,  While  Ap- 
plause Is  Hearty. 

The  first  concert  of  the  19th  season  of 
• the  “Pops,”  under  the  management  of 
Messrs,  C.  A.  Ellis  and  F.  R.  Comee, 
was  (riven  last  night  In  Symphony  Hall. 
Mr.  Tlmothee  Adamowski  was  the  con- 
ductor. The  programme  was  as  follows: 

March,  "Tarnhaeuser.” ■ • •3YaSaor 

Overture,  “Mignou” A.  Ihornas 

Selection,  "Carmen” 

Waltz,  "In  lauscblger  Naciit” ...Ziehrer 

Fantasia  on  ’’Pagliacci” Leoncavallo 

(First  time). 

Prelude  to  act  III.,  ‘‘Lohengrin’’ Wagner 

livmn  to  St.  Cecilia Gounod 

Violin  solo  by  Mr.  A.  Blmbaum. 

Country  dance WaT1“ 

Overture,  “Orpheus’ • • Offenbach 

Selection.  "Prince  of  Ptlsen  .Ludeis 

Waltz,  “Blue  Dauube” J.  Strauss 

March,  "El  Capitan” Sousa 

Mr  Adamowski  led  with  much  spirit, 

, with  musical  appreciation,  and  with 
marked  authority,  and  there  was  fre- 
quent and  hearty  applause.  There  were 
encores,  and  Mr.  Birnbaum  was  obliged 
to  bow  in  response  to  an  enthusiastic 
■ demand  for  a repetition  of  Gounod Is 
hvmn  of  sugary  sentiment.  There  was 
a largo,  audience,  whicn  was  at  nist 
as  staid  as  though  it  were  seated  in 
family  pews.  . .. 

There  was  a little  more  animation  dis- 
i cernible  later,  but  the  attitude  of  well- 
bred  composure  was  not  thrown  oft. 
ev'ii  after  the  internal  application  of 
modest  quenchers.  The  Is  in 

Its  infancy,  and  no  true  Bostonian  !■ 
suddenly  gay. 


It  Is  a pleasure  to  see  that  the  pro- 
grammes, as  announced,  arc  of  a rea- 
sonably light  nature,  and  Mr.  Adamow- 
ski Is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  selec- 
tions. 

The  music  played  at  "Pop”  concerts 
should  be  either  decorative  or  a stimu- 
lus to  good  nature  and  enjoyment.  The 
ancients  were  of  this  opinion,  and  we 
are  no  better  than  our  fathers.  Athe- 
naeus  tells  us  the  reason  for  the  ..in- 
troduction of  music  at  the  feast,  and 
his  words  might  well  serve  as  a motto 
for  the  programmes  at  Symphony  Hall: 
“In  the  first  place,  in  order  that  every 
one  who  might  be  too  eager  for  drunk- 
enness or  gluttony  might  have  music 
as  a sort  of  physician  and  healer  of 
his  insolence ’and  Indecorum  ;•  and  also 
because  music  softens  moroseness  of 
temper,  for  it  dissipates  sadness  and 
produces  affability  and  a sort  of  gen- 
tleman-like joy.” 

And  listen  unto  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Sirach:  "A  concert  of  music 
in  a banquet  of  wine  is  as  a signet  of 
carbuncle  set  in  gold.  As  a signet  of 
an  emerald  set  In  a work  of  gold,  so  is 
the  melody  of  music  With  pleasant 
wine.” 

There  has  been  table  music  in  all  ages 
from  the  famous  banquet  of  Tamerlane 
the  Great  to  the  Infamous  cuppers 
of  Louis  XV.;  from  the  feast  where 
Cortez  envied  Montezuma  to  the  Pom- 
peiian junketings  of  Prince  Napoleon  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  Empire.  It 
was  the  fashion  at  London  in  the  ISth 
century  to  sup  in  the  open  air  not  far 
from  a band.  Horace  Walpole  flirted 
with  Mme.  de  BouffleVs  as  they  ate  to 
the  sound  of  horn  and  hautboy.  Ange 
Goudar  ate  chicken  only  during  an  an- 
dante, for  he  feared  lest  indigestion 
would  follow  keeping  pace  with  the 
heels  of  a jig. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Veron  swore 
that  he  could  not  digest  without  music. 
And  some  are  of  such  will  power  that, 
unlike  Thomas  Hardy's  Michael  Mail, 
they  will  not  follow  the  time.  "I  was 
sitting  eating  fried  liver  and  lights," 
said  Mr.  Mail.  "I  well  can  mind— ah,  1 
was!  and  to  save  my  life  I couldn't  help 
chawing  to  the  tune.  Band  played  six- 
eight  times;  six-eight  chaws  I,  willy- 
nilly.  Band  plays  common;  common 
time  went  my  teeth  among  the  fried 
liver  and  lights  as  true  as  a hair.  Beau- 
tiful ’twere!  Ah,  I shall  never  forget 
that  there  band!” 

Ive  believe  in  gregarious  enjoyment  at 
"Pop”  concerts,  and  we  therefore  look 
skew-eyed  at  ihe  railed  pen  and  all 
formal  restrictions.  There  should  be  no 
deliberate  dressing  for  the  occasion.  If 
a man  be  more  comfortable  in  the  full 
rigor  of  evening  dress,  he  should  be 
welcomed;  but  the  uneasy  consciousness 
of  such  dress  often  dampens  the  nat- 
ural high  spirits  of  the  wearer  after  the 
first  moment  of  exultation  in  showing 
to  the  assemblage  that  he  possesses  the 
garments.  There  are  Bostonians  who 
take  their  pleasures  in  the  manner  of 
Froissart's  Englishmen.  There  are  Bos- 
tonians who  make  a brave  endeavor  to 
be  gay— "Bohemian,”  they  call  it— but 
the  true  Bohemian  is  born,  not  made. 
Some  are  disconcerted  because  they  do 
not  see  "people  they  know.”  But  how 
delightful  it  is  to  see  persons  one  does 
not  Know,  and  how  pleasant  it  may  be 
to  talk  with  them  without  the  prelude 
of  an  introduction — that  dismal  prelude 
when  the  introduced  survey  each  other 
as  strange  dogs! 

There  should  be  day  schools  In 
May  and  June  for  night  enjoyment. 
There  should  be  classes  in  facial  ex- 
pression, ease  in  sitting,  general  and 
desultory  conversation.  There  are  many 
topics  for  lecturers  in  these  schools: 
"How  to  Be  Agreeable  to  Unknown 
Companions,”  "How  to  Entertain  a 
Strange  and  Attractive  Woman  With- 
out Though  of  Mrs.  Grundy— and  With- 
out Fear  of  Injuring  One’s  Own  ’So- 
cial Standing’";  "How  to  Be  Jolly 
When  One  Occupies  a Position  of 
Trust  and  responsibility,”  etc.,  etc. 

Music,  if  it  be  shrewdly  chosen  and 
played  with  spirit  or  with  the  proper 
sentiment,  should  put  these  listeners 
at  ease.  The  music  should  never  have 
an  “educational”  tendency.  What  is 
known  as  “good  music”  is  often  bad, 
yes.  immoral  at  a "Pop."  Excerpts 
from  symphonies,  symphonic  poems, 
serious  overtures,  pot-pourris  on  themes 
from  tragic  operas  are  here  as  tres- 
passers with  the  malicious  intent  to  in- 
jure if  not  kill  enjoyment. 

Let  the  masters  of  light 'and  comic 
opera  be  heard;  let  there  be  dance  tunes 
galore;  let  there  be  stirring  marches, 
even  though  some  one  may  furnish  a 
heel  accompaniment  or  even  sing  the  air 
in  the  ecstasy  of  his  delight.  The  music 
should  never  be  of  a character  to  remind 
one  of  a formal  concert  hall.  Auber  and 
Offenbach  are  now  in  season,  not 
Brahms  and  his  austere  companions. 
Johann  Strauss  Is  now  a more  desirable 
acquaintance  than  Richard.  Tschaikow- 
sky  is  now  only  a man  that  wrote  ballet 
music.  Let  Sousa  be  heard,  for  his 
music  permits  even  loud  conversation. 

And,  above  all,  the  idea  should  never 
prevail  that  the  crowd  Is  gathered  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  hearing  music.  Mu- 
sic should  not  be  the  controlling,  domi- 
nating feature;  it  should  not  be  like  unto 
a thunder  storm  during  which  babblers 
cease  their  chatter  and  birds  peep  not, 
nor  do  they  chirp.  A , 

Ajib  the  third  Ivalander,  told  his  tale 
before  the  three  ladies  of  Baghdad  and 
their  guests.  He  told  a wondrous  tale 
of  forty  damsels,  sumptuously  dressed 
and  ornamented,  and  one  and  all  as 
bright  as  moons,  who  welcomed  him  in 
the  palace,  plated  with  red  gold  and 
studded  with  costly  gems,  the  palace 
of  the  forty  chambers,  one  of  which 
was  not  to  be  entered. 

Travs  were  laid  at  nightfall,  and 
spread  with  flowers  and  fragrant  herbs 
and  fruits  and  confections.  At  last, 
they  brought  out  wine.  "We  sat  down 
to  drink."  said  Ajib,  “and  some  sanu 
songs  and  ethers  played  the  lute  and 
psaltery  and  recorders  and  other  instru- 
ments, and  the  bow)  went  merrily 
round.  Hereupon  such  gladness  pos- 
sessed me  that  I forgot  the  sorrows  of 
the  world  one  and  all  and  said:  ’This  is, 
indeed,  life.  O sad  that  ’tis  fleeting!’  ” 
But  neither  Ajib,  son  of  Khazib,  a 
king  and  the  son  of  a king,  nor  any  oni 
of  the  forty  damsels  suffered  from  self-' 
consciousness;  nor  had  they  been  taught 
to  believe  that  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  musical  art  was  to  Instruct,  to  edu- 
cate. 


(? JF/ 
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“Napoleon.” 

Col.  Theodore  A.  Dodge’s  "Napoleon,” 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co., 
Boston  and  New  York,  is  a part  of  his 
“History  of  the  Origin  and  Growth  of 
the  Art  of  War.’’  He  has  already 
treated  the  deeds  of  Caesar,  Alexander, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Hannibal,  and 
his  "Frederick  the  Great”  was  ready 
for  publication  when  the  appearance  of 
volumes-  concerning  that  warrior  ruler 
prepared  by  the  Great  German  General 
Staff  obliged  Col.  Dodge  to  recast  and 
revise.-  The  “Napoleon"  is,  therefore, 
out  of  the  chronological  order.  The  first 
and  second  of  the  four  volumes  are 
now  published,  and  the  author  hopes 
that  there  will  be  no  unreasonable  delay 
in  the  issue  of  the  other  two.  The  vol- 
umes now  before  us  cover  the  period 
from  the  opening  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  1807. 

The  opening  chapters  are  of  peculiar 
interest.  The  describe  the  army  or- 
ganization at  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury; how  Napoleon’s  huge  weapon  was 
shaped  for  him.  The  National  Guard 
was  created;  the  army  was  of  the 
people;  arms  were  improved;  light  cav- 
alry was  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
heavy;  attention  was  paid  to  the  artil- 
lery as  a separate  and  not  merely  aux- 
iliary arm;  engineer  troops,  who  had 
hitherto  been  a part  of  the  artillery, 
were  collected  in  a special  corps. 

There  was  a change  in  tactics  even 
before  Napoleon  became  famous.  The 
Americans  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
taught  their  French  allies  the  value 
of  open  order  fighting,  just  as  in  the 
cival  war  they  showed  the  world  the 
future  part  to  be  played  by  cavalry 
which  could  fight  on  foot,  the  power 
of  their  lines  of  attack,  the  use  of 
armored  ships,  etc.  These  Frenchmen 
untilized  the  lessons.  . 

The  system  of  victualing  by  requisi- 
tions took  the  place  of  the  long  used 
system  of  magazines.  Discipline  was 
improved,  . although  Col.  Dodge  re- 
marks, "Discipline  as  we  understand  it 
today,  that  discipline  which  tends  to 
lessen  the  horrors  of  war  by  making 
the  soldiers  respect  the  rights  of  others, 
while  in  no  wise  decreasing  his  fighting 
qualities,  a discipline  perhaps  more 
marked  in  our  civil  war  than  in  any 
others  where  enormous  forces  have 
been  under  arms,  was  never  known  in 
the  revolutionary  or  Napoleonic  ar- 
mies.” Corporal  punishment  was  abol- 
ished and  the  new  penal  code  prescribed 
death  for  the  higher  crimes  and  im- 
prisonment for  the  lesser.  A system 
of  military  orders  and  decorations  was 
instituted  by  the  convention,  and  Na- 
pclean,  as  first  consul,  revived  the  re- 
wards of  medals,  swords  of  honor,  pen- 
sions, etc.,  paid  out  of  the  army  and 
navy  appropriations,  and  instituted  in 
1802  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  decoration 
so  grotesquely  abused  in  these  days. 
The  invention  of  balloons  and  tele- 
graphic signaling  came  into  play, 
though  semaphonic  signalling  had  been 
known  to  the  ancic-nts.  The  cost  of 
fortification  was  improved.  Not  the 
least  interesting  pages  of  the  book  are 
those  which  treat  of  rations  and  pay. 

There  are  introductory  chapters  on 
the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  so 
that  Napoleon  is  not  born  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  reader  until  the  131st  page. 
The  early  years  of  Col.  Dodge’s  hero 
are  sketched  picturesquely.  These  years 
did  not  contain  much  promise  of  a 
great  career;  they  were  characterized 
mainly  by  energy,  persistency  and  the 
gambling  instinct,  the  readiness  to  take 
chances.  At  the  age  of  24  he  had 
failed  in  every  undertaking.  Yet  he 
had  shown  force  of  intellect  and  force 
of  character,  which,  with  opportunity, 
are  held  by  the  author  to  be  the  three 
I essential  factors  of  the  great  captain. 
Fortunately  for  Napoleon,  and  to  the 
•dismay  of  the  world,  the  opportunity 
came. 

The  two  volumes  are  naturally  a 
record  of  battles,  and  one  might  rea- 
sonably infer  that  the  story  Is  more 
or  less  monotonous  to  the  general  read- 
er, but  Col.  Dodge's  narration  is  usually 
entertaining.  Furthermore,  the  many 
maps  and  charts  are  helpful  by  their 
avoidance  of  detail.  The  author  has 
wisely  given  more  attention  to  the 
strategic  operations  of  Napoleon  than  to 
the  grand  tactics  of  his  battles.  "The 
keynote  of  Napoleon's  successes  was 
that  his  strategy  so  led  up  to  battle  that 
victory  became  decisive.”  Col.  Dodge  is 
not  one  of  those  who  say  that  Napoleon 
took  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  in 
1796  and  proceeded  at  once  and  jauntily 
upon  the  memorable  campaign;  he  in- 
sists that  the  success  was  due  to  years 
of  office  study  of  the  country  and  the 
situation,  and  he  points  out  that  while 
Napoleon  was  a dreamer,  his  dreams 
were  peopled  with  facts;  "and  his 
imagination  mainly  wandered  over 
those  fields  upon  which  he  was  there- 
after actually  to  play  his  part.” 

When  the  occasion  demands,  Col. 
Dodge  does  not  shrink  from  portraiture. 
The  following  description  of  the  Na- 
poleon of  Italy  is  a favorable  example: 
"Short  of  stature  (being  scant  5 feet  5, 
English),  spare,  and  with  features  so 
pinched  that  their  real  beauty  of  out- 
line was  quite  hidden,  high,  broad  fore- 
head, thin  lips,  long,  yellow  hair,  not 
always  well  kempt,  wearing  his  clothes 
[in  a loose  and  ungainly  fashion,  ill- 
' groomed  to  the  last  degree,  there  was 
lothing  to  suggest  his  real  character, 
xcept  the  big,  deep-set,  blue-gray  eyes, 
riiich  never  failed  to  fascinate,  and  his 
oice,  whose  words  none  could  fail  to 
eed.” 

Col.  Dodge  take3  an  eminently  bus- 
ness-like  view  of  war,  and  his  book 
s not  for  the  sentimentalist  nor  will 
it  be  good  reading  for  the  lover  of 
peace.  The  description  of  the  battle 
of  the  Pyramids,  In  which  Napoleon’s 
foes  lost  10,000  men,  some  1500  were 
drowned  and  "for  days  succeeding  the 
battle  the  soldiers  were  busy  fishing 


Tor  corpses"  to  plunder  the  dead,  ends 
with  these  words:  "It  had  been  an 
interesting,  not  a great  battle.”  And 
what  about  the  killing  of  the  prisoners 
at  Jaffa  because  Napoleon  had  no  means 
of  feeding  them,  soldiers  who  had  sur- 
rendered their  arms  and  put  their  con- 
fidence in  Christian  honor?  The  atro- 
cious massacre  provoked  a famous  out- 
cry from  DeQuincey  in  his  essay  on 
casuistry  In  which  he  combats  the 
apologists  of  Napoleon  and  shows  the 
excuses  to  be  groundless.  Col.  Dodge 
has  merely  this  to  say:  "From  an 

ethical  point  of  view,  the  act  was  no 
doubt  unpardonable;  from  a military 
standpoint,  it  was  a necessity.  'Salus 
exercltus  summa  lex.’  ” But  was  the 
massacre  a necessity?  Col.  Dodge  mere- 
ly restate  the  old  defence  which  was 
disputed  long  ago. 

Thbre  are  many  portraits;  the  argu- 
ments prefixed  to  the  various  chapters 
are  useful;  and  the  paper  tind  the  print 
are  attractive. 
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Opinions  on  His  Opera  “Armida’' — 
A Child  of  Nature — His  National 
Feeling — Search  for  American 
Music — PersonalCharacteristics. 


PIANO  PLAYERS  AND 

THEIR  HEARERS 

Messrs.  Bauer,  Busoni  and  Reisen- 
« auer  and  Their  Styles  of  Per- 
formances— Fra  Diavolo  a Real 
Personage — Cincinnati  Festival. 


NTON  DVORAK  died 

May  1 at  Prague  in  his  , 

' ~ 63d  year.  His  latest  im- 

portant work,  an  opera, 
"Armida,'’  was  produced 
only  a few  weeks  before 
his  death— March  25,  at 

the  Czech  National  Theatre.  Prague. 
The  opera  house  was  crowded,  and  af- 
ter the  fall  of  the  curtain  the  audience 
called  loudly  for  the  composer;  it  called 
and  called,  but  Dvorak,  a shy  man, 
was  not  seen. 

We  are  told  by  kindly  and  discrimina- 
tive critics  that  in  this  opera,  which 

should  portray  the  strife  between  Chris- 
tian knights  and  eastern  heathen  heroes, 

Dvorak  is  conservatively  a Slav.  His 
Crusaders  are  Hussites;  his  Orient  is 
the  land  of  his  “New  World  sym- 

phony. as  seen  by  a Bohemian.  They 
also  'say  that  in  the  invention,  in  the 
•polyphony  and  in  the  bi llliancc  of  in- 
strumentation,  the  opera  must  be  ranked 
among  his  best  works,  yet  there  is 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  will  ever  be 
heard  outside  the  wails  of  Prague.  But 
with  one  exception  no  one  of  Dvorak  s 
preceding  eight  or  nine  operas  has  been 
sung  except  in  Czech  and  in  the  city 
where  it  was  produced. 

The  news  of  Dvorak’s  death  would 
have  excited  greater  attention  if  it 
had  come  some  years  ago.  He  was  a 
child  of  nature,  a “naturmensch,  and 
the  music  that  he  wrote  before  he  was 
caught  and  washed  and  combed  to  make 
an  English  holiday  was  his  best;  music 
that  he  wrote  when  he  was  wretchedly 
poor,  before  he  was  famous  and  treated 
with  affection  by  publishers.  His  na- 
tional feeling  was  not  put  on  like  an 
overcoat;  it  was  his  sole  expression. 
His  best  music  is  of  an  outdoor  char- 
acter; peasants  are  dancing  and  sing- 
ing; poachers  make  love  to  gypsy  girls; 
music  of  forest  nr.d  stream  and  simple 
jovs  and  elemental  emotions;  music  that 
is'naive  in  restlessness,  passion,  super- 
stition, music  that  is  gorgeous  in  bar- 
baric color,  madding  m barbaric 
rvhthm.  irresistible  in  simplicity  and 
directness  of  appeal.  This  son  of  a 
butcher,  this  strolling  fiddler  had  a 
voice  of  his  own  and  the  world  listened 

* But  he  became  the  fashion  and  the 
English  tried  to  tame  him  and  their 
publishers  gave  him  orders  and  poor 
Dvorak  wrote  oratorios  and  cantatas, 
and  fluency  and  success  harmed  nim. 
His  invention  turned  into  pretty  chatter. 
His  naivete  became  a mannerism,  ana 
there  a as  doubt  concerning  his  sin- 
cerity. His  late  orchestral  works,  sym- 
phonic poems,  are  merely  decorative  or 
a feebl”  expression  of  horror.  There 
Is  facility,  there  is  little  thought. 

— — 

I Dvorak  In  tlie  United  States. 

Mrs.  Thurber  brought  Dvorak  to  New 
York  in  1892  to  take  charge  of  her 
Conservatory.  He  was  unhappy  and  ill 
at  ease,  for  he  did  not  like  rules  and 
formalities  and  conventionalities.  He 
visited  Boston  and  conducted  his 
requiem  miss  at  a Cecilia  concert  Nov. 
30.  1892.  The  solo  singers  wore  Mrs. 
Marie  Barnard  Smith,  Miss  Mary  HO«. 
Mr.  Ricketson  and  Mr.  Beresford.  it 
was  a Dleasure  to  see  the  simple,  mod- 


who  find  Those  entertainments  just 
suited  to  the  season.  The  plans  of 
former  years  have  been  substantially 
followed  and  every  opportunity  to  add 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
patrons  has  been  improved.  Those 
lamihar  with  the  “Pops”  of  former 
seasons  have  noted  with  satIafact?on 
the  increased  enjoyment  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  these  events 
at  the  concerts  of  the  past  week  and 
the  general  participation  in  the  prome- 
nade between  the  sections  of  th**?  i5?n- 
, gramme  has  added  not  a little  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening.  Although 
the  programme  shows  a tendency 
towaid  giving  prominence  to  lisdit 
?"s,c'  the  selections  made  are  worthy 
the  chaiacter  of  the  orchestra  engaged 
m presenting  them,  and  unusual  atten- 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  selections 
which  demand  a cessation  of  all  un- 
necessary confusion  for  their  eniov- 
i n out.  Distinct  favor  has  been  shown 
the  selections  made  from  the  standard 
operas  and  in  the  programme  of  the 
present  week  this  preference  on  the 
Plrt  of  patrons  will  bo  recognized  Mr 
Birnbaum,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Keller, 

'cellist,  will  be  heard  in  solo  selections 
in  the  concerts  for  the  present  week. 
Many  copositions  worthy  a'  hearing  in 
these  concerts  have  been  received  from 
composers  in  this  and  other  American 
cities,  and  quite  a number  of  these  have 
been  accepted  for  presentation.  The 
concerts  will  be  continued  each  week 
day  evening  for  the  coming  seven 
weeks. 

At  the  concert  tomorrow  evening  the 
j overtures  -will  be  from  Guiraud’s  “Pic- 
‘ colino,”  Herold’s  “Zampa”  and  J. 
Strauss’  “Fiedermaus;”  the  operatic 
selections  will  be  from  “The  Mikado." 
“Fencing  Master”  and  "Prince  of  Pil- 
sen,”  together  witli  the  intermezzo  from 
"Cavalierla'’  Rusticana;”  the  waltzes 
will  be  Berger’s  “I-’AmoureUse”  and 
j Strauss’  “New  Vienna,”  and  the 
marches  Elgar’s  “Pomp  and  Circum- 
stance’’ and  Sousa’s  “Up  the  Street.” 


AN  OPERATIC  HERO. 

Mr.  Bruto  Amante  director  of  primary 
education  in  Italy,  has  written  concern- 
ing our  old  and  esteemed  friend.  Fra 


ANTON  DVORAK. 


est,  kindly  man  conducting  his  own 
music.  He  thought  of  his  music,  not 
of  himself,  and  his  beat,  though  home- 
ly. was  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Great  and  abiding  results  were  ex- 
pected from  his  sojourn  in  New  York. 
His  instruction  and  personal  inspiration 
were  to  rear  u.i  a noble  band  of  native 
composers.  He.  a Czech  of  the  Czechs, 
was  to  be.  the  founder  of  a National 
American  Schpol  of  Composers.  As 
Dvorak  was  said  to  believe  that  national 
music  must  be  founded  on  folk  song,  his 
friends  and  advisers  looked  anxiously 
about  them.  “Yankee  Doodle”  and  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner”  are  not  tunes 
of  American  origin  and  the  friends 
and  advisers  searched  vainly  until  it 
occurred  to  them  that  “plantation  melo- 
Jies”  were  the  real  thing.  It  is  true 
that  the  negro  dil  not  bring  the  tunes 
•jvlth  him  across  the  Atlantic;  it  is 
true  that  the  mimetic  negro's  tunes 
tame  from  his  nearing  his  mistress 
(Sling  sentimental  ballads  and  from  his 
acquaintance  with  camp-meeting  melo- 
jklesffl  it  is  also  true  that  the  negro  is 
Fardl.v  the  typical  American;  neyerthe- 

less  tiie  cry  was  raised  on  the  house 
top  that  the  musical  salvation  of  this 
country  rested  solely  on  the  use  of  these 
negro  tunes  as  thematic  material  for 
symphonies,  operas,  chamber  music. 

So  Dvorak  wrote  his  symphony, 
“From  the  New  World,”  in  New  York 
in  1893,  and  in  order  (o  write  chamber 
music  of  . si.il!  more  Congo-American 
color,  he  journeyel  to  Spillville,  la., 
a village  peopled  chiefly  by  Bohemians. 

For  a time  there  was  an  amusing 
war  of  words.  There  was  much  shed- 
ding of  ink,  there  was  even  a published 
pamphlet.  This  astounding  statement 
was  made:  “That  music  is  entitled  to  be 
called  characteristic  of  a people  which 
gives  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  larg- 
est fraction,  of  a people”;  from  which  it 
follows  that  German  folk-songs  are 
characteristic  of  the  city  of  New  York  I 
and  Irish  folk-songs  are  characteristic 
of  Boston.  The  subject,  duly  labelled  ! 
and  dated,  was  put  on  the  shelf  and  for  j 
some  years  it  was  not  taken  down 
and  dusted.  Now  is  the  appropriate 
lime,  vet  we  doubt  whether  the  con- 
troversy will  be  revived,  even  though 
Dvorak  is  dead  and  in  the  Report  of 
the  Mosely  Education  Commission  we 
And  this  British  opinion;  “The  ‘plan- 
tation melodies’  of  the  colored  people 
are  the  finest  and  most  original  art 
product  on  that  great  continent  so  far. 

* * * There  !s  little  else  that  is  orig- 
inal, truly  of  the  soil,  to  the  manner 
born.  Even  their  efforts  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  with  few  notable  excep- 
tions. show  a singular  lack  of  original 
power  when  we  remember  that  they 
are  the  product  of  a nation  so  strik- 
ingly fine  and  noble  in  essentials.” 

— i — I 

Personal  Characteristics. 

Dvorak  in  his  private  life,  was 
simple,  modest,  shy,  generous.  He 
abhorred  the  publicity  thrust  upon  him 
in  New  York,  and  he  was  sorely  vexed  i 
by  the  publication  of  opinions  attrib- 
uted to  him  by  certain  critics  and  es- 
sayists. He  delighted  in  sauntering  i 
along  the  streets  of  the  East  side,  peer- 
ing  into  shop  windows,  listening  to 
haridorg’ans.  He  was  quick  to  find  good 
in  common  tunes  when  they  had  some 
trait  of  ingenious  individuality,  and 
thus  he  was  pleased  with  camp  meet- 
ing'and  plantation  tunes,  and  he  used 
them  or  imitated  them  for  thematic 
material  without  the  preposterous  in- 
tention of  basing  A national  school  of 
music  on  such  a foundation.  He  lived 
for  his  family  and  his  music,  and  ills 
chief  gods  were  Mozart.  Schubert  and 

Beethoven.  He  was  generous  toward 
all,  especially  toward  itinerant  musi- 
cians. 


I PIANISTS  AND  HEARERS.  " 

Messrs.  Bauer.  Busoni  and  Reisenauer 
all  played  pieces  by  Chopin  at  their  re- 
j citals  here  the  past  season,  (but  there 
was  no  truly  memorable,  interpretation 
J of  the  works  of  this  supreme,  unique 
master.  While  there  is  naturally  a dif- 
lerenee  of  opinion  concerning  the  re- 
spective rank  of  these  pianists  there 
must  surely  be  an  agreement  as  to  this 
particular  point. 

I ^et  us  suppose  that  an  audience  be 
made  up  of  impressionable  men  and 
? h°  have  been  accustomed  to 
J.ust’y  celebrated  pianists.  The 
prlfS<.-i°n  if  asH?5:  “Why  do  such  hear- 
eis  ??,,  °^len  differ  materially  in  ludg- 
menf ' c Th<L 9ue?tioner  forgets  the  ele- 
subjectivity  that  must  enter 
lata  flnal  estimate.  No  one  has 

stated  this  proposition  more  clearly  than 
John  Addington  Symons:  “The  mind  of 
one  individual,  qualified  bv  certain  idio- 
syncratic properties.  and  further  quali- 
fied by  the  conditions  of  his  race  and 

urt’ofb^0UfiU  to,  bear  upon  the  prod- 
uct  , another  human  mind 
qualified  by  certain  idiosyncratic  prop- 
erties  and  further  qualified  by  the  con- 
T ot  n?,A°”  a certain  race  and  century  ” 
stand  for  the  artist  or 
authoi.  and  let  “B"  and  “C“ 
represent  his  temperament  and  his 
milieu.  Let  “D”  stand  for  the  hearer  or 
critic,  and  let  *E”  and  “F“  renresent 
his  temperament  and  milieu.  The  rela- 

ingnofe“Re“n“nh-?  involves  a blend- 
ing  01  B.  “C.  “B  and  “F  ” “so  un- 
certain in  combinations  as  to  preclude 
scientific  critical  exactitude  in  the  lat- 
ter s estimate.”  But  what  hearer  is- 

counf  o°f  athiano  t deli.berately  takes  ac- 
count  of  the  “moral,  political  relic- 

antinffhiM®11?’  s.ensuous  sympathies  and 
lit  a-n  inevitable  part?” 

Ml.  Bauer  excels  in  a certain  clear 
logical,  intellectual  presentation  of  the 
composer's  case.  He  is  most  sympa- 

Cesar  Fi-l^i/™  ,S  V},  cPmmunion  with 
ai  hi  a nek  >or  with  Schumann  and 

exqufsneRPnn1iUhe  !thu  unemotional  but 
centtlrv  1H?^Shed  thought  of  the  18th 
vrJ  v He.,s.a  master  of  rhythm 
Mr.  Busoni  is  as  one  removed  from 

adiSftnedPUSi°thSp-  -Hi*  Performance0 ?s 
aujusiea  o>  the  inexorable  rules  nf 
mathematics.  There  is  no  tenderness  in 

s dsn^haendstra!VT  a Fe.Iody  of  ChoDin 
u,.  , . e strait-laced  invention  nf  n 

^ tahbaht°Ten^ 1 “**- 
Anthony  of  the  piano.  hTheS  metalfic 
brilliance  of  his  hnwnw  metallic 

eye.  An  isolated  notes'  likfth^rlck 
of  a whip.  An  arabesque  is  frost  trace™ 
on  a window  pane.  Chords  wh  S 

fn  D0reL!aSe\W'S  ^has^evefbeen 
in  ureamianci.  when  he  is  mystical  he 
stands  upon  a pillar,  as  tile  saint  of  old 

saw 

drearn.tl0n  Seen  by  Baudelaire  in  his 

ciahonRofSl PbeaUutV  dl  ton^pd  a?pre; 

si 

romantic,  and  he  is  as  « lnlL  * ?s lstlbIy 
hi^/u^hesd  in  his  amorous  in7enMn-°PS 
Of  the  three,  Mr.  Bauer  has  the  most 
engaging  personality,  yet  he  too  has 
his  mannerisms.  as  hie  oi  , as 
shoulder  play  ;n  the  attack  of  chords  of 
m the  achievement  of  a climax  ™ 

They  are  ail  pianists  of  deservedly 
high  rank;  but  not  one  of  them  is  an 
interpreter  of  the  neurotic  Chop™.  s an 

THE  “POP”  CONCERTS. 

The  management  of  the  “Pop”  con- 
certs of  the  past  week  has  again  been 
approved  by  large  audiences  of  those 


Diavolo.  The  bandit’s  real  name  was 
Michele  Pezza.  He  deserted  from/'  a 
royal  regiment,  to  which  he  was  sent 
after  he  had  been  pardoned  for  a double 
murder  that  might  have  excit  J*  the  ad- 
miration of  De  Quincey.  Yet  he  was  a 
patriot  with  water  in  his  eyes  when  lie 
saw  the  flag,  for  he  organized  the  folk 
in  resistance  to  Napoleon’s  conquest  of 
Italy  and  gave  Championnet  no  end  of 
trouble,  and  in  1806,  when  he  was  a mar- 
ried colonel  with  a pension,  a highly 
respectable  person,  he  obeyed  the  call 
of  the  King  and  was  consequently  ar- 
rested and  executed.  Yet  there  should 
be  no  tear  of  sensibility  for  him;  he  was 
a cruel  knave.  Mr.  Amante  tells  us  that 
the  Diavolo  legend  began  to  assume 
shape  while  Pezza  was  alive,  and  that 
the  precipice  behind  the  Church  of  Santo 
Spirito  at  Itri,  down  which  he  used  to 
hurl  his  prisoners,  male  and  female,  to- 
gether with  their  horses  and  carriages, 
is  still  shown  to  gaping  tourists,  among 
them,  no  doubt,  the  descendants  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Allcash. 

PERSONAL. 

These  Boston  organists  will  play  in 
Festival  Hall  at  the  St.  Louis  exposi- 
tion: H.  M.  Dunham,  June  10,  11;  A. 

Raymond,  Aug.  3,  4;  J.  O'Shea,  July  20, 
21;  E.  E.  Truette,  Oct.  17,  18;  G.  E.  Whit- 
ing, July  6.  7. 

Francis  Braun,  the  son  of  Marie  Bre- 
ma.  will  sing  at  Covent  'Garden  this 
season. 

Dr.  Lierhammer.  who  gave  a song  re- 
cital here  this  season,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a singing  teacher  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London. 

Carlos  Ronzevalle,  a tenor  from  the 
Naples  Conservatory,  gave  a recital  in 
London  April  20,  and  sang  songs  in 
Turkish,  Arabic,  modern  Greek,  Spanish 
and  Italian. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction, 
Paris  has  decided  that  only  four  fe- 
males shall  be  permitted  in  each  class 
for  stringed  instruments  at  the  Con- 
servatory. “Each  class  is  limited  to  10 
pupils,  and  of  these  the  number  of  girls 
had  grown  to  six  and  seven.  If  each 
maiden  had  vowed  herself  to  celibacy  or 
to  embrace  music  as  a profession,  the 
outlook  would  not  have  been  so  seri- 
ous. but  they  will  marry,  and  they  don't 
use  their  acquired  skill  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  the  Conservatory  does  not 
exist  to  cultivate  accomplishments,  but 
to  keep  'UP  the  supply  of  orchestral 
players  and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
art.  So  the  boys  have  to  be  protected. 
Oh.  the  potentialities  of  the  weaker 
sex!” 

Emma  K.  Loeffier,  a soprano  of  Pitts- 
burg^ after  studying  four  years  in  Paris, 
lias  signed  a contract  for  an  operatic 
engagement  at  Ghent  for  two  years. 

Paderewski  will  sail  from  Naples  for 
Melbourne  the  29th.  He  will  play  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand.  China,  India, 
Ceylon,  and  at  Cairo  and  Constanti- 
nople. 

Yvonne  de  Treville  lias  been  singing 
for  four  months  successfully  in  opera  at 
Cairo. 

We  find  the  following  description  of 
an  Italian  improvisatore  in  “New  Let- 
ters of  Thomas  Carlyle.”  published  re- 
cently; "A  man  of  69,  with  a thin, 
wooden  face,  and  nose  witli  a middle 
cartilage  * * * a tuft  of  gray  hair  as 
if  flung  upon  the  scalp  of  him;  long, 
stalking  legs,  small  body,  gray,  simple, 
vehement  eyes,  this  is  our  Pestrueci. 
He  strode  and  stalked,  raked  anxiously 
his  fingers  through  the  gray  tuft,  clasped 
his  temples,  sprawled,  and  got  clear 
witli  sweat  and  stew;  chaunting  in  the 
ijanto-fermo  fashion  (really  not  unlike 
|pld  Lizzie  Herd  reading  the  scripture) 
and  produced— tiie  day  of  small  tilings." 
May  Yohe,  a train  In  London,  has  been 


talking  to  a renorler.  Site  went  a pleas, 
ure  tour  round  the  world;  she  sang  in 
New  Vork  “at  a princely  salary”;  then 
she  was  troubled  with  an  affection  of 
the  throat  and  went  to  South  America 
and  Japan.  “Yes.  I have  read  about  the 

Americanizing  of  tiie  London  stage.  You 
must  not  ask  me  to  criticise  my  Own 
countrywomen.  If  some  of  the  mana- 
gers say  the  American  girls  surpass  the 
English  girls  in  'go'  whore  musical  com- 
edy is  concerned— well,  I am  an  Ameri- 
can, and  am  not  going  to  contradict 
them."  Noble,  generous  and  discrimin- 
ative as  ever! 

Mr.  Moritz  H.  Emery  of  Newton  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Seminary 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Troy 
Yes,  the  original  harp  of  Tara’fc  halls 
should  be  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition. 
It  should  be  placed  near  the  harp  of 
Binnorie,  the  harp  made  of  the  drowned 
woman's  breast  bone. 

“Tile  strings  he  framed  of  her  yellow  hair, 
Binnorie,  O Binnorie; 

"U  hose  notes  made  sad  the  listening  ear; 

By  t lie  bonny  mill-dams  of  Binnorie.” 
Then  the  harp  of  David  should  be  dis- 
played prominently,  the  instrument  that 
ied  to  the  query  of  the  late  John  Phoe- 
nix: “As  this  harp  must  have  been  a 

yew's  harp,  how  could  David  play  on 
it  and  at  the  same  time  sing  his 
psalms?”  This  reminds  us  that,  accord- 
ing to  a London  newspaper,  Welsh  harp- 
ists are  dying  out.  “A  century  ago  tiie 
Welsh  harp  was  everywhere  in  evidence. 
De  Quincey,  we  are  told,  revelled  in  its 
harmony  in  his  wanderings  through 
North  Wales,  with  its  mountain  scenery, 
silvern  nooks,  rushing  brooks  and  the 
picturesque  evening  group  gathered 
round  their  harps.”  The  harp  of  Mary 
Stuart  was  sold  lately  at  Edinburgh  at 
auction  for  $4604? 

They  like  Elgar's  "Variations  on  an 
Original  Theme”  in  London.  Listen  to 
this  outburst  from  a leading  critic:. “We 
are  not  at  all  sure  that  Weingartner 
altogether  understood  the  beauty,  tho 
variety,  the  versatility,  the  puckishness, 
the  vitality,  the  feeling  for  form,  and, 
finally,  tiie  perpetual  sense  of  dance 
Thythm  that  is  therein  contained,  re- 
minding one  of  that  exquisite  phrase,  ■ 
‘When  thou  dost  dance,  I’d  have  thee  a 
wave  o’  the  sea,  to  do  so  ever';  but,  at 
all  events,  he  understood  the  great,  the 
Imperial  sense  of  humor  which  Com- 
manded the  marshalling  of  this  music 
| as  a general  might  command  an  army 
of  puppets,  or  as  a clever  mechanician 
might  twist  into  shape  after  shape  a 
kaleidoscope  of  colored  glasses.  In  fact, 
here  we  hit  precisely  upon  Dr.  Elgar's 
essential  sentiment  in  this  work;  you 
twist  your  kaleidoscope  and  time  by 
time  the  same  pieces  of  colored  glass 
fall  into  beautiful  and  exquisite  shapes. 
We,  of  course,  make  the  comparison 
with  no  sense  of  disparagement.”  Ob- 
serve the  obsequiousness,  the  syco- 
phancy of  this  last  sentence.  What 
would  happen  to  the  critic  had  he  in- 
tended disparagement?  Would  he  have 
been  sent,  loaded  with  chains,  to  the 
Tower,  or  would  he— we  shrink  from  the 
thought— be  obliged  to  listen  to  Dr. 
Elgar's  “Dream  of  Gerontius”  for  six 
consecutive  nights? 

Tiie  Evening  Post  (New  York)  insists 
that  Mr.  Conrled  will  be  ruined  next 
season  unless  he  engages  Nordica, 
Emma  Eames.  Jean  de  Reszke  and  — 
Brother  Edouard,  who  would  be  “a 
grand  Gurnemanz”!  Mr.  Conried  got 
along  comfortably  last  season  with  an 
Italian  tenor  named  Caruso.  As  for 
Bro.  Edouard,  his  voice  lost  its  quality 
months  ago,  and  as  a singer  he  never 
had  the  art  of  such  basses  as  Plancon 
or  Nannetti. 

Mr.  Gehrmann.  the  music  critic  of  the 
Frankfort  Gazette,  in  the  course  of  an 
article  on  Kubelik,  remarked:  “This 

man.  with  a stupid  look.”  Kubelik  sued 
him,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  adver- 
tisement. The  following  opinion  was 
handed  down:  “The  criticism  of  Mr. 

Gehrmann  did  not  go  beyond  permitted 
limits,  and  it  is  customary  In  critical  ar- 
ticles to  mention  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  an  artist.” 

Johann  Nepomuk  Beck,  long  famous  at  i 

the  Vienna  Opera  House  as  Rigoietto, 
Nelusko.  Don  Giovanni.  Pizarro,  is  dead. 

He  was  77  years  old. 

Mr.  Carl  Fae'lten  will  give  his . sixth 
piano  recital  in  Huntington  Chambers 
Hall  Wednesday  evening,  when  he  will 
play  Brahms'  Rhapsody  op.  79  No.  2; 
Schumann's  Fantasia  op.  17;  Chopin's 
Ballade  in  G minor,  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  C minor,  op.  111.  _ 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

The  chief  works  to  be  performed  at 
the  16th  Cincinnati  Music  Festival  the 
11th,  12th,  13th  and  14th,  Theodore  Thom- 
as conductor,  are  Bach's  Mass  in  B 
minor,  Beethoven’s  Miss  Solaennis  and 
Ninth  Symphony,  Elgar's  "Dream  of 
Gerontius”  and  Berlioz's  “Emperor's 
( Hymn”  (1855).  The  solo  singers  will  be 
Agnes  Nieholls,  Muriel  Foster,  William 
Green,  Watkin  Mills,  all  of  London,  and 
Mrs.  Schumann-Helnk.  No  Americans 
need  apply. 

The  Herald  has  mentioned  the  produo- 
| tion  of  Lutz's  “Poem”  for  violin  and  or- 
I chestra  at  a Lamoureux  concert.  Paris.  ' 
This  “Poem”  has  an  argument:  “Some- 
I times,  in  quieter  moments,  he  enter- 
l talned  the  illusion  that  she  was  still 
there,  living.  Intoxicating  resurrection! 
Hours  of  tenderness  and  joy!  But  the 
dull,  sad  sound  of  some  bell  near  by 
hurled  him  again  Into  the  reality  of  his 
| misfortune.  He  was  again  obsessed  by 
| funeral  chants.  Panting  in  anguish,  he 
wept.  He  heard  the  groaning  rusli  of 
the  wind,  and  his  despair  gave  way  to 
I strange  visions.”  And  all  this  burden  of 
! responsibility  is  put  on  a poor,  lone 
i fiddler! 


MR.  VERNON  BLACKBURN  LOQ: 
"It  has  been  the  common  conversation 
of  critics  and  musicians  during  the  past 
week  as  to  the  extraordinary  freshness 
and  modern  feeling  which  are  obvious 
i in  the  work  of  Haydn.  We,  ourselves, 
in  various  notices  concerning  these  con- 


certs,  have  not  hesitated  to  remark 
upon  the  amazing  beauty  of  the  work 
of  the  master  who  understood  music, 
through  and  through,  from  the  purely 
conventional  aspect,  the  immensely  cor- 
rect point  of  view.  The  title  given  to 
the  most  famous  collection  of  hymns 
ever  issued  to  the  world  would  exactly 
suit  Haydn.  He  is  ‘Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern.’ Mozart  is  always  modern;  Pales- 
trina and  Gregory  I.  are  always  an- 
cient; Wagner  is  always  of  the  future; 
Strauss  flies  ahead;  Elgar  is  on  the 
wing;  but  Haydn  is  a Colossus  of 
Rhodes— one  foot  is  on  the  past,  the 
other  is  on  the  future.  He  is  one  of 
the  greatest  figures,  if  not  one  of  the»J 
greatest  geniuses,  that  the  art  of  music 
has  ever  known. 

“Joachim  is  one  of  those  players  who, 
by  pure  austerity  of  his  methods,  has 
conquered  the  world  by  means  of  what 
may  really  be  called  a Buddhistic  spirit 
in  music.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  never 
Indulged  his  emotions  beyond  a definite 
point  where  emotions  practically  become 
an  exaggeration  of  human  feelings — 
weak  human  feelings,  It  may  be  added, 
at  that.  Kreisler  just  avoids  the  weak- 
ness of  humanity  in  his  playing,  but  so 
narrowlv  that  there  are  times  when  he 
approaches  all  too  nearly  to  a certain 
femininity  of  feeling  that  savors  of 
overmuch  lusciousness.  That  is  his  tend- 
ency, but  the  fact  remains  that  lie  is 
an  artist  of  wonderfully  complete  equip- 
ment, of  a very  deep  feeling  for  the  in- 
timate places  of  such  music  as  is  npt 
too  remote  or  too  spiritual,  and  that,  in 
his  way,  he  is  as  singular  and  excep- 
tional a player  as  any  of  those  who 
are  at  the  present  time  justly  famous. 
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HALF  A CENTURY  OF  | 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY 


Francis  Curtis’  Book  Full  oF 
Solid  Facts  as  Wei!  i 
as  Partisanship. 


SUSPICION  AROUSED 


Sponsors  of  the  Book  May 
Give  Roosevelt  Some 
Sharp  Distress. 


Mr.  Francis  Curtis  is  the  author  of  a 
work  in  two  volumes  entitled  “The  Re- 
publican Party;  a History  of  Its  50 
Years’  Existence  and  a Record  of  its 
Measures  and  Leaders,  1854-1904.”  The 
publishers  are  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  and  London. 

This  strict  and  narrow  party  document 
is  illustrated  with  two  portraits;  one 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  one  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  portraits  are  eminent- 
ly appropriate.  Lincoln  represents  the 
spirit  of  the  Republicans  of  1860-1865; 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  spirit  of  the  Repub- 
licanism of  1904.  We  find  in  a “fore- 
word” or  preface,  written  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt at  the  White  House  last  New 
Year's  day,  a long  quotation  from  a 
speech  made  by  Lincoln  just  after  his 
re-election,  with  the  comment:  “The 

Republican  party  today  is  a living  or- 
ganism of  good,  because  it  has  con- 
tinued responsive  to  those  thoughts  and 
purposes  of  its  founders,  which  were 
given  their  highest  expression  in  the  j 
life  of  the  great  martyred  President.”  I 
Thus  does  Mr.  Roosevelt  confound  ma-  I 
terlalism  with  idealism,  and  as  though  I 
he  were  aware  of  the  irony  of  his  gloss,) 
on  Lincoln’s  speech,  he  hastens  to  add; 
"Yet  it  is  an  evil  thine  for  the  nation, 
as  for  the  individual,  if  material  well- 
being is  accepted  as  in  itself  all-suffi- 
cient; such  well-being  is  worthless  save 
as  a foundation  on  which  to  build  the 
higher  life.  It  is  a good  thing  for  the 
nation  as  for  man  to  have  the  money- 
making capacity,  but  back  of  this  and 
above  it  must  stand  those  qualities  of 
the  intellect  and  of  the  spirit,  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  soul,  which  in  their 
sum  make  up  that  high  and  fine  type 
of  character  which  tells  for  true  great- 
ness." 

Frye  and  Cannon  May- 

Distress  Roosevelt. 

Senator  Frye,  who  also  contributes 
an  introduction,  must  be  a thorn  in 
President  Roosevelt’s  speech,  for  he 
does  not  speak  so  nobly  of  the  soul  in 
1 connection  with  the  Republican  party; 
he  speaks  with  Ancient  Pistol  rather 
j than  with  Malvolio;  his  chief  wish  for 
the  continuance  of  his  party  in  power 
Is  that  the  Republican  part^  will  pre- 
serve “our  incomparable  home  market, 
which  it  has  built  up  under  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  protection,  giving  to  our 
labor  -the  largest  Income  and  highest 
j standard  of  living  found  the  world 
■ over.” 

I Nor  does  Mr.  Cannon,  speaker  of  the 
l House  of  Representatives,  who  also 
stands  sponsor  to  the  book,  spend  much 
time  in  writing  about  the  “mind  and 
the  soul”  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
too  must  distress  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  bis 
sadly  materialistic,  not  to  say  com- 
mercial views. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  written  his  own  intro- 
duction. He  is  forearmed,  and  the 
| reader  is  forewarned  not  to  expect  ‘‘ex- 
travagant claims  of  party  achievements 


or  fulsome  praises  of  men;”  there  is 
"no  reviling  or  belittling  of  opponents;” 
this  is  not  the  campaign  document  of  a 
presidential  year,  it  is  a book,  of  ref- 
erence. "The  publication  comes  on  the 
eve  of  a presidential  campaign,  because 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  party’s 
birth  is  cpincident  with  this.”  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Curtis  feels  that  he 
would  be  derelict  in  duty  in  he  did  not 
express  his  opinion  concerning  the  be- 
neficent effects  of  Republican  legisla- 
tion. especially  since  he  is  “an  avowed 
Republican  who  is  a stanch  advocate 
of  protection.” 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning 
the  birthday  and  the  birthplace  of  the 
Republican  party,  but  Mr.  Curtis  names 
July  6,  1854,  and  Jackson,  Mich.,  be- 
cause in  formal  convention  assembled 
a platform  was  adopted  and  a full  state 
ticket  nominated  on  that  date  and  at 
that  place.  This  statement  is  made  and 
then  the  author  devotes  nearly  200  pages 
to  a review  of  the  political  history  that 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  party  of 
idealists.  He  tells  of  the  rise  of  slav- 
ery, the  Missouri  compromise,  the  Abo- 
litionists, Free-Soilers,  Know-Nothings, 
and  the  various  movements  in  1854  that 
led  toward  the  formation  of  the  Repub- 
lican party;  the  course  of  that  party 
just  before  and  during  the  civil  war  is 
described  at  length;  and  the  first  vol- 
ume closes  with  an  account  of  the  im- 
peachment of  President  Johnson,  the 
election  of  Gen.  Grant  to  the  presidency, 
the  15th  amendment  and  the  Geneva 
award.  The  first  volume  also  contains 
valuable  pages  concerning  the  workings 
of  the  tariffs  that  preceded  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Morrill  tariff. 

Partisanship  of  Asthori 

A Campaign  Document. 

The  second  volume,  in  spite  of  the 
protestation  of  the  author,  is  practically 
acampaign  document  in  spirit  and  in-tent. 
The  remarks  made  concerning  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1892  show  the  rank 
partisanship  of  the  author.  “The  result 
was  certainly  decisive  and  left  no  doubt 
that  the  people  at  large  for  the  time 
being  had  rebuked  the  Republican  party 
for  what  they  wrongly  supposed  to  be 
against  their  best  interests.  And  yet, 
though  a large  majority  of  the  people 
had  voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  they  were 
probably  sorry  for  it  within  24  hours 
after  the  election.”  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his 
“history”  of  the  Republican  party  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years,  dogmatizes  con- 
cerning the  impossibility  of  the  party 
being  in  the  wrong.  Mr.  Blaine  was  a 
shockingly  abused  man;  the  occupation 
of  the  Philippines  was  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  great  scheme  of  an  Allwise 
Providence;  leaders  of  the  party  may 
have  made  mistakes  in  their  anxiety  to 
do  the  thing  that  was  right,  although 
Mr.  Curtis  would  be  slow  to  grant  this, 
“bu-t  the  Republican  party  itself  never 
knowingly  committed  but  one  error,  the 
one  exception  to  prove  the  rule.”  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  to  find  the  un- 
impassioned historian  adding:  “Only 

for  two  years  since  the  Republicans 
came  into  power  have-  they  lost  it  alto- 
gether. They  should  not  lose  it  again 
for  another  half  a century.” 

Of  course  all  defections  from  the 
party  have  been  unwarrantable.  The 
foundation  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
movement  of  1872  was  “mainly  one  of 
resentment.”  George  William  Curtis 
was  ‘‘admired  and  respected  and  be- 
loved by  all  till  he  had  retracted  his  own 
opinions  and  turned  upon  his  own  party 
and  principles  in  1884,”  then  he  became 
a weak,  poor  thing.  The  mugwump  is 
a man  “so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  him- 
self and  the  present,  that  neither  the 
past  nor  the  future  has  any  concern 
for  him.”  The  mugwump  press  is  al- 
ways unfair  and  venemous.  All  defec- 
tions from  the  party  “have  not  been 
attended  with  any  success  or  good,  but 
were  founded  upon  false  premises  and 
accompanied  by  unwarranted  motives 
and  purposes.”  These  remarks  illus- 
trate the  “historical”  spirit  of  the 
author. 

Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the 
industry  of  Mr.  Curtis,  his  judgment 
in  selection  of  facts  and  his  skill  in 
marshalling  them  in  the  historical  por- 
tion of  these  volumes.  Much  of  the  book 
may  be  used  safely  for  reference,  and 
no  one  will  be  led  to  confound  state- 
ments of  fact  with  partisan  opinions, 
for  the  zeal  of  this  partisanship  at  once 
awakens  suspicion.  An  appendex  in- 
cludes articles  on  the  Republican  party 
press.  National  Republican  League, 
American  Protective  Tariff  League, 
Home  Market  Club,  McKinley’s  Last  , 
Speech,  the  Elephant  and  the  G.  O.  P., 
■tables,  etc.  There  is  a carefully  pre- 
pared index.  | 

AN  INCREDIBLE  RUMOR. 

It  is  stated  that  certain  clergymen  of 
the  North  end  have  complained  to  the 
board  of  police  about  bauds  that  play 
iti  that  quarter  on  Sunday;  that  they 
have  asked  for  a discontinuance  of  the 
concerts;  that  Chairman  Emmons  lias 
intimated  that  the  board  will  take 
action  at  once;  that  the  concerts  will 
probably  be  prohibited  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

We  trust  that  this  report  is  only  a 
1 rumor,  perhaps  from  some  humorist 
who  views  with,  alarm  the  general  re- 
turn to  a local  government  in  accord- 
ance with  blue  law.  The  Italians,  a 
race  of  simple  and  innocent  amuse- 
ment lovers,  find  great  pleasure  here  as 
elsewhere  in  listening  to  music.  To  de- 
prive them  of  such  pleasure  would  be 
a peculiarly  narrow  act  of  bigotry. 
Suppose  a complaint  were  to  be  unade 
about -Sunday  band  music  on  the  Com- 
mon, would  Chairman  Emmons  listen 


to  the  complaint  with  a serious 'face? 
The  Italians  are  a hard-working  peo- 
ple: their  pleasures  are  few  and  sim- 
ple: to  deprive  them  of  such  innocent 
amusement  during  the  blistering 
months  when  they  are  forced  into  the 
streets  on  Sunday  would  not  only  he 
cruel;  it  would  be  eminently  unwise 
from  a strictly  police  standpoint,  for 
indoor  amusement  that  might  lead 
easily  to  words  and  sudden  strife  and 
flashing  of  knives  might  easily  take  tiie 
place  of  outdoor  music. 


THE  AMERICAN  INVASION. 

The  appearance  of  the  broiled  live 
lobster  in  restaurants  of  London  may 
well  strike  terror  to  the  soul  of  every 
true  Englishman.  It  marks  the  in- 
evitable conquest  of  England  by  the 
United  States.  The  straw  hat  has  been 
seen  in  the  House  of  Commons;  the 
American  jockey  has  been  cheered  and 
reviled ; the  rich  American  wife  is  i 
more  haughtily  aristocratic  than  any  | 
noble  duke  or  belted  earl ; the  art  of 
the  American  advertiser  changed  the 
policy  of  the  Times;  the  American 
comic  opera  chorus  girls,  displaying 
from  box  to  box  the  “long  thin  glit- 
tering line”  of  American  dentistry, 
have  excited  the  envy  of  London  man- 
agers: the  value  of  ice  for  daily  sum- 
mer use  is  now  established : the  Amer- 
ican promoter  is  gaped  at  and  feared  ; 
and  now  the  English  lobster  is  broiled 
alive,  a triumph  of  American  gastron- 
omy. 

I The  Daily  News  is  quick  to  recog- 
! nize  the  importance  of  this  addition 
| to  the  heavy  and  orthodox  London  bill 
! of  fare.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  shows 
patriotic  uneasiness  by  declaring  with 
| contemptuous  bravado : "As  a mat- 

| ter  of  fact,  the  broiled  lobster,  served 
hot — and  not  necessarily  broiled  abso- 
lutely alive — has  for  some  time  been 
a feature  of  the  supper  menus  in  most 
of  the  first-class  London  restaurants, 
and  for  six  years  has  been  occasion- 
ally served  in  private  houses.”  ‘‘Not 
necessarily  broiled  absolutely  alive!” 

O bulldog  English  obstinacy,  blind 
to  the  one  essential,  distinguishing,  en- 
throning characteristic!  And  there  are 
others,  descendants  of  bear-baiters,  and 
now  passionate  badger-drawers,  hunters 
of  the  fox,  shooters  of  pigeons,  who 
shriek  in  print  against  this  “cruel 
treatment”  of  the  lobster. 

Has  broiled  live  lobster  been  known 
in  London  restaurants  and  in  the 
stately  mansions  or  happy  homes  of 
England  before  this  spring?  We  doubt 
it.  Pope  bade  farewell  to  “luxurious 
lobster-nights”;  Byron  declared  his 
fondness  for  lobster  salad  ; Maginn  pro- 
tested ; against  lobster  sauce  with 
salmon,  and  said,  “As  for  the  lobster, 
either  make  soup  of  him  or  eat  him 
cold  (with  cucumber)  at  supper,”  but 
he  modified  (his  statement  by  adding : 
“If  by  accident  you  have  dined  in  a 
quiet  way  and  deferred  for  once  the 
- main  business  Of  existence  until  the  ! 
night,  then  eat  cold  lobsters,  cold  beef  ! 
or  cold  anything  you  like  for  supper ; 
but  in  the  ordinary  case.  When  a man 
has  already  got  his  two  bottles,  or  per- 
haps three,  under  his  belt,  depend  on 
it,  the  supper  of  that  man  should  be 
hot — hot — hot.”  Thus  Maginn  saw  as 
from  a tower  the  glory  of  broiled  live 
lobster;  it  was  not  given  to  him,  un- 
happy man.  to  enter  into  the  full 
fruition  of  his  vision. 

If  there  was  any  one  that  knew  both 
London  and  cookery,  it  was  George 
Augustus  Sala.  Search  diligently  his 
eloquent  and  monumental  work  on  gas- 
tronomy, and  what  do  you  find  : Lob- 
ster soups — and  one  recipe  is  headed, 
“a  most  difficult  one,  and  only  fit  for 
persons  of  perfect  digestion" — lobster 
balls — "a  choice  Greenwich  dish” — lob- 
ster a la  braise,  lobster  a ia  Soulevard, 
lobster  sauce  and  lobster  in  the  form 
of  curry,  fricassee,  mayonnaise,  and  pie, 
but  not  an  allusion  to  the  broiled  live 
either  with  or  without  musty  ale. 

What  effect  will  the  introduction  of 
this  American  dish  have  on  the  Eng- 
lish character?  Will  lobster  undo  the 
work  of  centuries. of  beef,  which  grows 
gross,  melancholy  blood  and  does  harm 
to  the  wits?  Will  it  sharpen  the  fancy 
and  quicken  speech?  These  and  other 
questions  are  now  vague  speculations. 


Full  and  definite  answer  can  he  given 
only  by  some  earnest  student  of  so- 
ciology, some  Buckle  or  Spencer  of  the 
future. 

We  may  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  a needed  enlargement  of  local  and 
familiar  speech.  Hitherto  “lobster, ' in 
the  language  of  London  street  and  mu- 
sic hall,  has  been  a playful  term  for  a 
soldier,  while  “raw  lobster”  has  been 
applied  to  a policeman,  and  there  is  a 
word  “lobster,”  a jocular  allusion  to 
one  that  bowls  “lobs”  at  cricket.  But 
the  American  "lobster,”  the  fine  effio- 
resceuce  of  our  restaurant  social  life, 
the  exuberant,  expansive  “lobster,”  who 
is  the  victim  of  predatory  females  even 
of  high  degree  and  indisputable  stand- 
ing, the  provider  of  “wine”  and  indiges- 
tible food  at  unseemly  hours,  the  dear 
friend  of  the  jeweller,  this  type  of 
manhood— for  this  “lobster”  is  never  a 
female— has  not  yet  been  scientifically 
classified  and  catalogued  in  London. 
The  London  "lobster”  is  not  a Johnny,  | 
not  an  Old  Chappie,  not  a bounder,  not 
a bally-bounder  or  a snide,  nor  is  he 
toff,  tip-topper,  yum-yun.  The  “lob-  j 
ster"  is  of  them,  above  them,  below  j 
them,  apart  from  them.  He  is  alive  j 
and  he  is  broiled,  and  the  one  deceptive  j 
name  may  he  given  to  him  suddenly  in 
some  London  restaurant  and  to  his  j 
class  forever  as  he  sits  glorious  and  ex- 
ultant in  cannibalism. 


WCl^i  .i£i  0 ^ 

A STEP  IN  HUMANIZATION. 

We  have  boon  obliged  to  differ  with 
Judge  Emmons  in  his  views  concerning 
the  proper  police  regulation  of  this  city, 
and  we  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  dis- 
agree with  him  in  the  future.  1’  or  this 
reason  we  now  find  a peculiar  and  deep- 
rooted  pleasure  in  commending  him 
for  the  very  action  to  which  some  of 
his  stanch  admirers  take  exception. 

We  refer  to  his  hcart-to-lieart  talk 
with  Mr.  Robert  Fitzsimmons  at  a lo- 
cal theatre.  This  conversation  may  be 
yet  recorded  in  history  as  the  first  step 
in  the  humanization  of  Emmons. 

How  unreasonable,  how  foolish  the 
loose  talk  about  the  loss' of  dignity  at- 
tending the  judge!  Does  not  the  old 
and  noble  saying  of  Terence  still  hold 
good?  (We  refer  now  (o  the  Roman 
playwright,  not  to  a famous  ornament 
of  the  ring.)  Was  it  not  De  Quincey’s 
pride  from  his  earliest  youth  to  con- 
verse familiarly,  more  Socratieo,  with 
all  human  beings  that  chance  might 
fling  in  his  way?  Did  not  Mark  Antony 
and  Nero  delight  in  coarse  disguise, 
each  in  his  period,  to  consort  with  the 
people  of  the  street?  Who  can  forget 
the  nocturnal  excursions  of  the  glorious 
Harun-Al-Rashid,  Ja’afar  and  Masrur 
j and  how  they  righted  wrongs  and  ad- 
I ministered  justice  by  their  adventures 
in  Baghdad?  And  was  not  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  police  commissioner  of  New 
York  a man  of  affable  address  toward 
all  night  birds  at  unexpected  hours?  . 

But  some  one  may  say  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
simmons is  a fancy  man,  a pug,  a 
scrapper,  a buffer,  a slogger,  or 
Slugger,:  if  one  prefers  the  variant,  a 
milling-cove.  So  were  many  of  the  he- 
roes of  Homer  and  Virgil.  And  from 
the  dawn  of  the  world  the  man  handy 
with  his  dukes,  daddies,  or  forks,  the 
ring  general,  has  commanded  the  re- 
spectful attention  and  attracted  the 
intimacy  of  leaders  in  thought  and  of 
those  otherwise  distinguished  in  a 
gentler  world.  There  was  John  Jack- 
son,  Gentleman  Jackson,  characterized 
by  Henley  as  a man  of  character  and 
integrity,  polite,  agreeable,  reputable, 
a capital  talker,  a person  of  tact  and 
energy  and  charm.  Byron  was  fond  of 
him,  walked  with  him  at  Cambridge, 
entertained  him  at  Newstead,  corre- 
sponded with  him  and  answered  some 
remonstrant  by  saying,  “Jackson’s 
manners  are  infinitely  superior  to  those 
of  the  fellows  of  m,v  college,  whom  I 
meet  at  the  higher  table.”  His  monu- 
ment may  now  be  seen  in  Brompton 
cemetery— a couehant  lion  and  a naked 
athlete  weeping.  Thomas  Moore  was 
stirred  by  the  fight  between  Turner 
and  the  Nonpareil  in  ISIS  and  wrote: 
“Had  there  been  a proportionate  mix- 
ture of  women  in  the  immense  ring 
formed  by  the  crowd,  it  would  have 
been  a very  brilliant  spectacle.”  The 


eilsUive  .Tolm  Kpnts  saw  the  sniilo 
ght,  which  lasted  two  hours  and 

fp/enty  minutes,  and  lie  tapped  his 
/lgers  on  the  window  pane  to  give  the 
genile  Cowden  Clarke  an  idea  of  the 
swiftness  of  the  Nonpareil’s  blows. 
Hubert  Gregson,  the  “Poet  of  Pugi- 
lism,” a person  of  manners  and  senti- 
ment, was  lectured  on  by  a professor 
of  anatomy  at  the  Royal  Academy.  A 
master  of  Eton  and  a clergyman 
pleaded  the  cause  of  a bankrupt  boxer. 
John  Hamilton  Reynolds  wrote  a son- 
net on  Randall,  which  begins:  “Good 
with  both  hands,  and  only  ten  stone 
four.”  And  who  in  England  did  not 
see  the  light  between  Heenan  and  Say- 
ers which  moved  Thackeray  to  memo- 
rable eulogy  of  the  British  hero? 

Think  for  a moment  of  What  the 
pugilist  has  done  for  literature  and 
art.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  ancients  before  the  walls  of  Troy 
or  on  other  windy  plains,  at  funeral  or 
governmental  games.  Edmund  Kean 
found  the  ending  of  his  Richard  “in 
the  last  effort  of  a beaten  boxer.”  Haz- 
litt’s  essay,  “The  Fight,”  ranks  among 
the  supreme  pages  of  modern  prose. 
There  is  a superb  chapter  in  Victor 
Hugo's  “By  the  King's  Command.”  A 
mill  inspired  a poem  by  Fitz  James 
O'Brien,  as  John  E.  Sullivan  set  a 
sculptor  panting  at  work.  Sir  Daniel 
(Donnelly,  in  February.  1820,  “having 
drank  an  almost  incredible  number  of 
tumblers  at  one  sitting  (out  of  mere 
bravado),  and  swallowed  half  a bucket 
of  cold  water  while  in  a state  of  pro- 
fuse perspiration  after  the  aforesaid 
tumblers,  burst  a blood  vessel  and  de- 
parted this  life,”  and  Dr.  Maginu's 
"Luctus”  on  his  death  is  an  imperish- 
able monument  of  learning  and  appre- 
ciation. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  the  eminent  sta- 
tistician and  philanthropist,  for  some 
years  engaged  a prize-fighter  to  be 
his  constant  companion  and  familiar 
friend. 

We  like  to  think  of  Judge  Emmons 
talking  affably  with  Mr.  Fitzsimmons; 
patting  and  admiring  the  gladiator’s 
arms,  back  and  chest;  inquiring  in  a 
spirit  of  judicial  investigation  into  the 
precise  meaning  of  “dope”;  sympathiz- 
ing with  him  over  a stomach  jab  dealt 
out  at  San  Francisco  by  Mr.  Jeffries; 
censuring  caricaturists  who  falsely 
attribute  freckles  to  Mr.  Fitzsimmons’ 
face.  The  judge  now  knows  that  this 
pride  of  the  ring  is,  after  all,  a human 
being;  he  has  promised  that  lie  and  bis 
family  will  read  Mr.  Fitzsimmons’  pub- 
lished treatise  as  they  sit  on  cool 
veranda  or  beneath  the  shaded  lamp. 
Let  him  associate  as  freely  with  men 
and  women  of  all  classes,  though  of 
less  distinction,  and  he  may  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  need  not  so 

much  irritating  restriction  as  whole- 
some amusement  and  beneficial  liberty. 


DANGEROUS  IRONY. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  will  see  the  various  let- 
ters concerning  his  “Candida”  that 
have  been  published  in  local  newspa- 
pers, for  some  of  them  would  feed  in- 
extinguishable laughter.  The  play  and 
the  performance  were  criticised  duly  in 
The  Herald,  and  we  do  not  now  pur- 
pose to  comment  on  the  piece  or  the 
play-actors. 

T ) The  reception  of  “Candida”  shows 
flic  danger  of  irony  to  the  man  using  it 
in  literary  work  today.  Satire  has  gone 
out  ' of  fashion,  and  there  is  no  great 
satirist,  possibly  because,  as  Mr.  Ches- 
terton suggests,  there  is  no  deep  and 
true  appreciation.  A satirist  of  the 
first  rank  must  first  of  all  recognize  the 
strong  characteristics  of,  the  man  or 
the  social  phase  lie  satirizes,  for  satire 
is  by  no  means  merely  rank  abuse.  But 
irony  is  a surer  booomerang  than  satire, 
and  the  ironist  is  too  often  wholly  mis- 
understood, especially  in  a distinctively 
commercial  age.  An  audience  that  ap- 
proves a play  lighted  by  irony  must  be 
composed  chiefly  of  idealists.  Faddists, 
no  matter  how  honest  and  earnest,  are 
inclined  to  be  narrowly  serious,  and 
the  average  theatregoer  of  this  period 
is  so  accustomed  to  action  or  uphol- 
stery on  the  stage  that  a play  of  ideas 
easily  disconcerts  him;  he  is  frankly 
bored,  or  be  may  be  uneasy  from  the 


suspicion  that  the  plaj  wr.iglit 
ing  him. 

These  characters  of  Mr.  Shaw  are 
discussed  here  as  though  they  lived 
in  the  Back  Bay  and  sat  in  family 
pews  at  tlie  Symphony  concerts,  where- 
as they  are  merely  vehicles  for  Mr. 
Shaw’s  views  and  opinions.  They  move 
— when  they  move — and  they  talk  at 
his  bidding,  simply  because  be  lias 
thoughts  which  lie  wishes  to  express. 
One  may  say  that  the  thoughts  are 
absurd,  destructive,  in  the  broader 
sense  immoral — for  these  rash  state- 
ments have  been  made — the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  have  aroused  hot  dis- 
cussion, and  this  is  sufficient  proof  that 
there  is  something  in  them. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  irony  is  unpalatable,  to 
some  because  it  reveals  personal  char- 
acteristics that  they  wish  kept  bid. 
Many  husbands  in  Boston,  as  else- 
where, try  to  persuade  their  wives  of 
the  superiority  of  the  male  by  giving 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Morell's  reasons  why 
Candida  should  prefer  him  to  the  hys- 
terical poet.  Now,  no  husband,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  without  sense  of  hu- 
mor, likes  to  be  exposed  in  a public 
place.  He  turns  toward  bis  spouse  to 
see  if  she  finds  in  Mr.  Shaw  her 
avenger.  Though  she  make  no  sign, 
he  is  uncomfortable. 

There  is  an  irony  like  that  of  Swift, 
which  escapes  the  child  reading  “Gul- 
liver's Travels.”  The  splendid  irony 
of  Fielding  may  be  overlooked  by  him 
that  reads  only  for  entertainment 
through  action  and  description.  The 
irony  of  Shaw  is  at  times  perplexing  to 
even  his  warm  admirers,  and  a miscel- 
laneous audience  of  vague  opinions  and 
uncertain  vote  does  not  wish  to  be  sur- 
prised or  left  in  the  dark.  There  are 
plays  for  special  audiences,  for  men 
and  women  of  imagination,  beings 
not  always  self-conscious,  who  do  not 
measure  ideas  with  a yardstick  nor 
weigh  them  in  the  balance.  “Candida” 
is  one  of  these  plays.  As  plays  and 
audiences  now  run,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Mr.  Shaw’s  irony  misses  its  mark 
so  far  as  the  general  public  is  con- 
cerned, and  returns  to  the  injury  of 
the  playwright— if  it  be  an  injury  to  be 
misunderstood. 

As  for  some  of  “fine  literary  taste” 
who  pronounce  “Candida”  poorly  writ- 
ten, vapid,  dull,  t lie  only  answer  to 
them  is  that  made  by  Charles  Lamb 
on  a memorable  occasion.  We  should 
like  to  examine  their  bumps/ 

Biography . 

The  Autobiography  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, in  two  large  volumes,  is  published 
iby  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  New  York.  Spen- 
per  began  to  shape  his  biographical 
memoranda  in  1886,  and  in  a note  writ- 
ten probably  in  1889  he  spoke  of  the 
|cfisplay  of  “a  constitutional  lack  of  reti- 
cence that  rendered  publication  unde- 
sirable”; he  lamented  the  fact  that  an 
autobiography  should  be  egotistic.  Yet 
for  the  use  of  personal  friends  he  had 
the  volumes  printed,  half  a dozen  im- 
pressions. as  a precaution  against  the 
loss  of  the  manuscript  or  destruction 
of  stereo  plates,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
[a  select  few.  In  1894  he  added  a pre- 
face in  which  he  referred  to  the  work 
as  a “natural  history”  of  himself,  and 
he  emphasized,  as  with  a certain  pride, 
the  fact  “that  neither  in  boyhood  nor 
|youtli  did  he  receive  a,  single  lesson  in 
English;  that  he  remained  without  any 
formal  knowledge  of  syntax  to  the 
end.” 

The  Autobiography  is  inordinately 
long  and  diffuse.  A judicious  editor 
would  have  served  Spencer  and  the 
reader  to  their  advantage.  The  author 
thought  that  this  book  would  aid  the 
student  of  his  Synthetic  Philosophy,  by 
the  presentation  of  the  evolutionary 
ideas  in  their  order  of  genesis.  The 
great  majority  of  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  author’s 
character,  opinions  on  life,  on  art  of  all 
kinds,  on  men  and  women.  This  auto- 
biography is  as  frank  in  persona]  ex- 
posure as  are  the  records  of  Cellini. 
Casanova,  Rousseau,  but  the  frankness 
is  often  dry,  or  the  reader  stares  at  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  narrator  to- 
ward much  that  makes  life  endurable. 

Dissection  of  His  Ancestors 
to  Show  Inlieritecl  Tendencies. 

Spencer  begins  with  a critical  esti- 
mate of  his  grandparents  and  their 
children,  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  ex- 
amine his  parents  as  though  they  were 
under  the  microscope.  He  inherited  from 
them  his  non-conforming  tendency, 
prudence,  regard  for  remote  results, 
curiosity  as  to  the  causes  of  phenom- 
ena; his  individuality,  absence  of  reti- 
cence, synthetic  and  analytic  tenden- 
cies. ability  to  discern  inconspicuous 
analogies,  facility  of  exposition,  disre- 


gard of  authority,  as  well  ns  unusually 
small  hands  that  showed  the  result  of 
two  generations  of  diminished  action. 
These  ancestors  were  In  certain  ways 
“plain  people.”  His  maternal  grand- 
mother, a housekeeper  in  Virginia  from 
1780  to  178S,  was  commonplace  if  not 
vulgar-minded.  Her  husband  was  a 
plumber  and  glazier,  pin  manufacturer, 
local  preacher;  he  was  characterized 
,by  his  son-in-law  as  “a  slow  coach.’’ 

Grandfather  Spencer  was  a melancholy 
person,  a teacher  without  ambition,  but 
sympathetic.  His  wife  was  affectionate, 
a pious  Wesleyan,  a woman  of  sound 
common  sense.  Their  sons  were  chronic 
dissenters,  more  or  less  rash  in  speech, 
eager  to  discuss  and  to  divei'ge,  without 
interest  in  gossip,  without  talk  about 
poetry,  fiction  or  the  drama,  careless 
concerning  history.  Herbert  Spencer’s 
father,  a teacher,  but  for  a time  a laee 
manufacturer,  disbelieved  in  all  insti- 
tutions, 'and  he  considered  classes, 
privileges,  ranks,  honors,  as  essentially 
wrong.  He  overworked  and  suffered. 

His  scientific  curiosity  was  Incessant; 
he  was  an  indefatigable  corrector  of 
published  or  spoken  statements';  he  was 
exacting,  inconsiderate,  unkind  toward 
Herbert’s  mother,  a sweet,  patient  and 
pious  woman,  whose  mind  stopped  in 
development  when  she  was  25  years  old, 
a woman  who  never  talked  with  her  son 
about  his  books.  The  portraits  of  these 
ancestors  are  painted  in  Flemish  detail 
and  in  cold  blood,  as  though  they  were 
the  members  of  some  rival  and  malig- 
nant house. 

Spencer’s  Early  Years; 

Wrote  for  Magazine  at  1G. 

As  a boy,  Spencer  was  l’ond  of  En- 
tomology, sketching,  castle-building.  He 
did  not  read  tolerably  until  he  was  over 
7 and  the  first  book  that  entertained  him 
was  “Sandford  and  Merton.”  His  father, 
who  was  always  asking  the  cause  of  a 
thing,  objected  naturally  to  nursery 
books.  The  boy  acquired  a <taste  for 
novels,  especially  for  the  kind  typified 
by  “The  Castle  of  Otranto.”  His  mem- 
ory was  “below  par”  and  he  could  not 
ever  bear  prolonged  reading.  Un- 
disciplined, he  was  habitually  inefficient 
at  school.  He  hated  rote-learning  and 
the  dogmatic  form,  but  was  interested 
in  chemistry;  he  read  periodicals,  chiefly 
physical,  medical,  anatomical,  and  he 
read  history,  but  remembered  nothing. 
At  the  age  of  13  he  knew  a little  Latin, 
less  Greek  and  no  English  grammar. 

When  he  was  in  his  16th  year  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Bath  Magazine  an  arti- 
cle describing  the  formation  of  curiously 
shaped  floating  crystals  which  he  had 
observed  when  crystallizing  common 
salt.  He  was  considered  a dull  youth, 

but  he  had  acquired  a fair  amount  of 
mathematics  and  he  hit  upon  a remark- 
able property  of  the  circle.  He  himself 
describes  his  life  up  to  his  28th  year  as 
futile  in  material  progress,  and  says 
that  up  to  his  40th  year  his  life  had  been 
"miscellaneous.” 

Yet  during  the  years  from  17  to  28  he 
had  varied  intercourse  with  men  and 
things.  He  had  surveyed  and  levelled, 
made  drawings  for  railway  works,  been 
secretary  and  sub-engineer,  then  regu- 
lator of  assistants  and  supervisor  of 
plans  in  railway  making;  he  had 
schemed  and  experimented  with  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  electricity;  he  had 
drawn,  modelled,  studied  music  a little, 
interested  himself  in  natural  history, 
been  active  in  politics  and  written  polit- 
ical articles;  be  had  invented  things. 
He  had  never  been  put  to  the  test  of 
an  examination;  he  had  no  academic 
training,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
write  in  his  old  age:  “The  established 
systems  of  education,  whatever  their 
matter  may  be,  are  fundamentally 
vicious  in  their  manner.  They  encour- 
age, submissive  receptivity  instead  of  in- 
dependent activity.’’  He  cited-  the  case 
of  John  Ericsson,  fortunate  in  that  he 
was  not  a graduate  of  some  technologi- 
cal institute;,  of  Edison,  a self-educated 
man,  “and  probably  the  most  marvel- 
lous inventor  who  ever  lived”;  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker  the  designer  and  build- 
er of  the  Forth  bridge,  who  received  no 
regular  engineering  education. 

Later  he  expressed  strongly  his  belief 
that  education,  as  -at  present  carried  on; 
fails  to  increase  the  power  of  independ- 
ent thought  in  those  who  have  little; 
that  it  tends  to  diminish  such  power  of 
independent  thought  as  they  naturally 
have;  and  he  protested  vigorously 
against  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek 
and  in  the  history  and  mythology  of 
those  nations  to  the  exclusion  of  work 
in  science. 

His  Life  a Miscellaneous  One 
Before  Beginning'  Great  Work. 

His  life  before  he  devoted  his  ener- 
gies to  the  work  that  made  him  famous 
was,  indeed,  miscellaneous.  He  plumes 
himself  on  the  “heterogeneity  in  mental 
occupations  and  objects  of  interest.” 
He  brings  into  juxtaposition  sundry  of 
the  subjects  of  speculation  occupying 
his  later  life  with  the  appliances  and 
improvements  devised  during  his  earlier 
life.  "The  products  of  mental  action 
are  then  seen  to  range  from  a doctrine 
of'  state  functions  to  a levelling-staff; 
from  the  genesis  of  religious  ideas  to  a 
watch  escapement;  from  the  circulation 
in  plants  to  an  invalid  led;  from  the 
law  of  organic  symmetry  to  planing 
machinery;  from  principles  of  ethics  to 
a veloeimeter;  from  a metaphysical  doc- 
trine to  a binding-pin;  from  a classifi- 
cation of  the  sciences  to  an  improved 
fishing-rod  joint;  from  the  general  law 
of  evolution  to  a better  mode  of  dress- 
ing artificial  flies.’’ 

He  entertained  all  sorts  of  plans  He 
wished  to  rationalize  a system  of  let- 
ters for  printing,  and  he  sighed  for  a 
universal  language;  he  believed  in_  the 
duodecimal  rather  than  in  the  decimal 
system,  and  h®  published  gravely  the 
opinion  of  a phrenologist  who  had  ex- 
amined his  head;  he  thought  of  emi- 
grating to  New  Zealand,  he  was  will- 
ing to  be  a stamp  distributor,  and  he 
devised  a fishing  rod  with  a new  kind 
of  joint;  dissatisfied  with  the  nomen- 
clature of  colors,  he  thought  of  naming 
them  in  a manner  analogous  to  that  in 
which  the  points  of  the  compass  are 
named:  Red.  red  by  blue,  red-red-blue, 
red-blue  by  red,  red-blue  (purple),  red- 


blue  by  blue,  bluc-red-bluc,  blue  by 
led.  blue,  and . In  like  manner  should 
the  intermediate  colors  between  blue 
and  yellow  and  those  between  yellow 
and  red  be  named;  and  he  recom- 
mended this  method  of  distinction  to 
shopmen  and  ladles.  Three  pages  In  the 
autobiography  are  devoted  'to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  disappearance  of  salt 
cellars  which  were  made  in  the  form 
of  an  ellipse  or  elongated  parallelo- 
gram; of  the  Jug  that  was  both  conven- 
ient and  graceful;  of  the  extinguisher 
In  the  form  of  a hollow  cone  that  would 
fit  any  candle. 

Furthermore,  such  was  his  fury  of 
examination  that  he  argued  the  ques- 
tion pro  and  con.  whether  he  would 
have  succeeded  as  a teacher,  an  engi- 
ne?.I\  ,a  draughtsman,  a sculptor,  a 
politician,  an  emigrant. 

Personal  Characteristics 

Revealed  in' Autobiography. 

We  have  mentioned  the  characteris- 
tics which  he  believed  were  inherited. 
Let  us  study  further  the  man  as  he  Is 
revealed  in  the  autobiography.  Ho  had 
little  control  over  his  features,  so  that 
he  could  not  lie  successfully.  Alcohol 
was  to  him  a sedative;  he  used  opium 
in  the  form  of  morphia,  and  he  thought 
the  danger  of  the  drug  was  much  ex- 
aggerated by  physicians  and  laymen 
He  dictated,  for  writing  became  to 
him  an  almost  impossible  task.  He 
hated  historical  associations,  and  was 
glad  to  say,  whether  he  was  in  Italy- 
on  the  Nile,  or  at  Holyrood,  that  lie 
knew  nothing  about  the  antiquities  of 
the  spot.  He  refused  titles  because  they 
were  bestowed  so  often  on  the  unwor- 
thy. He  gave  a picnic  when  he  was 
5i  years  old,  and  saw  to  it  that  enjoy- 
ment did  not  flag. 

As  a boy  he  was  a fleet  runner,  but 
he  was  not  strong.  He  was  given  to 
walking,  but.  aa  he  thought  too  steadily 
during'  a walk,  this  form  of  exercise 
was  not  good  for  him.  In  after  years 
he  played  racquets,  but  billiards  was 
his  favorite  game.  “It  suffices  for  me 
that  I like  billiards,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  pleasure  given  I regard  as 
a sufficient  motive.”  He  was  a fair 
shot,  but  he  found  little  enjoyment  in 
killing  birds.  There  was  a time  when 
he  frequented  a cigar  divan  where 
chess'  players  met.  Fishing  was  his 
favorite  sport,  and  he  believed  that  a 
man,  no  matter  how  old,  should  have 
some  amusement— especially  when  he 
was  obliged  to  work  his  brains.  His 
maxim  was:-- “Be  a boy  as  long  as  you 
can.  Between  21  and  35  he  refrained 
-rom  fishing,  for  'he  disliked  to  see  the 
struggles'  of  dying  fish.  In  his  later 
years  he  could  not  play  any  game  not 
even  backgammon  or  jackstraws.  He 
could  not  read,  he  could  not  hear  read- 
ing  or  music.  He  made  use  of  ear 
stoppers;  he  was  debarred  from  social 
intercourse.  His  brain  was  lamed  when 
he  was  35. 

He  suffered  from  a curious  neurosis 
that  has  not  yet  been  accurately  de- 
fined, for  Dr.  Gould’s  theory  that  it 
was  -due  to  an  eye  strain  has  not  been 
proved  by  the  facts  in  the  case.  Some 
think  that  his  disease  was  a functional 
disturbance  brought  on  by  too  long  ex- 

hiT<Le,f  ‘lpPe™eptionK  but  Spencer 
himself  attributed  it  to  ah  instability  of 
the  vasomotor  system.  Like  many  in- 
valids, he  speculated  curiously  concern- 
ing his  disease,  and  he  recorded  symp- 
toms and  results  with  scientific  accu- 
j ?e  aP  sorts  of  remedies; 

he  led  for  a time  the  vegetarian's  life 
strangers  and  friends  tried  to  aid  him 
A poor  cock  that  disturbed  him  by- 
crowing  was  cooped  in  an  inverted 
bucket  and  not  released  till  long  after 
the  sun  was  up.  Travel  was  pf  little 
help.  Neither  in  Switzerland  nor  in 
Egypt  was  he  at  ease. 

"Women  and  Marriage 

As  Philosopher  Saw  Them. 
The  philosopher  Comte- advised  Spen- 
cer to  marry,  and  said  that  the  sympa- 
thetic companionship  of  a wife  would 
have  a curative  influence,  but  Spencer 
never  applied  the  remedy.  Not  that  he 
was  averse  from  the  sweet  sex.  He 
disliked  masculine  women;  he  admitted 
that  women  are  quicker  than  men  in 
divining  other’s  moods  of  mind,  but  he 
questioned  their  truer  perception  of  per- 
tinent mental  states  or  established  na- 
tures. His  ancestors  had  shown  caution 
or  prudential  feeling’’  by  hot  marry- 
ing at  an  early  age.  When  he  was  20 
lie  was  drawn  toward  a "very  beautiful 
girl.”  but  she  was  already  betrothed  \ 
marriage  then,  according  to  his  view' . 
would  have  been  a misfortune,  “for  she 
had  little  or  nothing,  and  my  pros- 
pects were  none  of  the  brightest.”  Four 
years  later  he  argued  about  marriage 
as  a.  disputant,  not  as  a young  man,  and 
one  may  well  believe  that  if  Spencer 
had  made  a declaration  he  would  at  the 
same  time  have  taken  his  temperature 
and  recorded  it  for  subsequent  scien- 
tific use.  Friends  tried  their  hand  at 
match-making  when  he  was  about  ,1" 
The  woman  was  young,  “sufficiently 
good  looking,  extremely  open,  a poetess 
and  an  heiress.”  but  she  was  morbidly 
intellectual  and  combative.  A year  later 
he  expressed  the  opinion:  “It’s  a choice 
of  evils  and  the  two  sides  are  pretty 
nearly  balanced,’’  yet  in  a paper  in 
which  he  summed  up  the  advantages  of 
a life  In  New  Zealand  he  put  “ICO:  Mar- 
riage.’’ and  added,  "a  state  of  celibacy 
was  far  from  being  my  ideal.”  Mia 
as  he  admired  George  Eliot,  he  took 
the  pains  to  deny  that  he  was  in  love 
with  her.  It  may  here  be  said  that 
cruel  injustice  #as  done  him  by  the 
advance  publication  of  carelessly  ar- 
ranged extracts  from  this  Autobiog- 
raphy. The  now  famous  sentence: 
''Physical  beauty  is  a sine  qua  non  with 

me;  as  was  once  unhappily  proved 
where  the  intellectual  traits  and  the 
emotional  traits  were  of  the  highest" 
occurs  in  a chapter  entitled  “Reflec- 
tions. '•  and  so  far  as  the  context  goes, 
is  without  reference  to  George  Eliot. 

Spencer  remained  a celibate  for  two 
reasons:  He  believed  that  one  who  de- 
voted himself  to  grave  literature  sc  u!u 
not  marry;  his  means  were  such  as 


renaer  marriage  impossible  when  a wife 
ar"i  t'hildren  would  have  cheered  him, 
a i ?'lerl  means  were  adequate 

the  fit  time  had  passed  by."  He  also 
“hew  his  extreme  critical  tendency  and 
. s reticence,  which,  from  his 

so  often  harping  on  it.  must  have  been 
a source  of  pride  to  him.  "After  all." 
he  says  at  the  end  of  his  Autobiog- 
raphy, "my  celibate  life  has  probably 
been  the  best  for  me,  as  well  as  the 
best  for  some  unknown  other."  his 
love  of  children  lasted  with  his  life, 
tie  borrbwed  them  for  companionship 
during  his  last  and  dreary  years  of  in- 
validism. They  liked  him,  for  he  knew 
how  to  respect  their  individualities,  and 
he  did  not  take  liberties  with  them,  but 
let  them  make  the  advances. 

Friends  and  Acquaintances; 
Caustic  Words  on  Noted  People. 
Ihe  reader  that  linds  pleasure  in 
anecdotes  of  distinguished  men,  in  illu- 
minative descriptions  of  a personal 
character,  in  gossip  that  is  flavored 
piquantly  with  malice  will  here  be  dis- 
appointed. Spencer  was  not  of  gre- 
garious habit,  yet  he  enjoyed  the  Athe- 
1 naeum  Club,  and  was  outspoken  at 
committee  meetings;  he  also  belonged  to 
a small  dining  club  called  "The  X." 
Jts  influence  was  felt,  so  Spencer 
thought;  but  he  says  nothing  of  con- 
versations between  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
Hooker,  Lubbock  and  the  others,  nor 
how  such  visitors  as  Prof.  Asa  Gray 
were  entertained.  Here  and  there  a de- 
scription of  enforced  acquaintances  at 
a boarding  Louse,  proves  that  Spencer 
could  be  epigrammatic-ally  amusing  in 
description;  for  to  analyze  was  his 
hourly  business.  (Do  we  not  find  him 
inquiring  curiously  into  the  epuse  and 
effect  of  some  of  his  own  jokes?)  He 
talks  a little  about  Carlyle,  whose  des- 
potic temper  was  obnoxious  to  him. 
“By  use,  a morbid  desire  had  been  fos- 
tered in  him  to  find  badness  every- 
where, unqualified  by  any  goodness. 
He  had  a daily  secretion  of  curses 
which  he  had  to  vent  on  somebody  or 
something." 

Ruskin’s  views  of  art  distressed  Spen- 
cer, who  applied  practical  tests  to  all 
pictures:  “That  one  who  has  written 

and  uttered  such  multitudinous  absurd- 
ities should  have  acquired  so  great  an 
influence  is  to  me  both  surprising  and 
disheartening.”  Huxley's  remark  about 
Buckle;  "He  is  top-heavy,"  is  quoted 
with  a chuckle  of  indorsement.  Spencer 
knew  Clough:  "Of  the  ideas  or  senti-  | 

ments  he  uttered  no  trace  remains  with 
me."  He  respected  and  liked  George 
Henry  Lewes,  and  he  showed  a regard 
for  Prof.  Youmans,  his  stanch  friend, 
that  was  almost  affection;  indeed  his 
praise  of  Youmans  is  one  of  the  few 
emotional  passages  in  the  long  book. 
He  admired  Huxley  as  man  and  writer, 
but  he  is  careful  to  deny  the  story  that 
his  friend  criticised  and  revised  his 
philosophic  writings  at  large.  He  quotes 
instances  of  Huxley's  humor,  as:  "Oh! 

you  know  Spencer’s  idea  of  a tragedy 
is  a deduction  killed  by  a fact."  Charles 
Kingsley  was  "a  jolly  fellow;  no  one 
would  suspect  him  of  being  a cler- 
gyman.” Spencer  met  Victor  Hugo  at 
Guernsey,  and  found  nothing  particu- 
larly impressive  in  his  appearance  or 
manners;  but  as  his  own  acquaintance 
with  the  French  language  was  limited, 
he  could  not  appreciate  or  disagree  with 
.the  poet  in  conversation. 

He  held  John  Stuart  Mill  in  the  high- 
est esteem,  and  not  merely  because  the 
latter  made  him  an  extraordinarily  gen- 
I erous  offer  of  assistance  in  publication; 

; and  not  because  the  two  agreed  on 
certain  subjects  dear  to  them.  The  por- 
I trait  of  George  Eliot  is  drawn  with  un- 
usual care,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  Spencer’s  feeling  toward  her.  He 
was  proud  of  the  rumor  about  their 
betrothal  even  when  he  ,denied  the 
rumor  with  'the  naivete  of  a school  boy. 
Goldwin  Smith  was  a puzzle  to  him. 
f and  this  criticism  is  now  pertinent: 

' .“I  can  only  suppose  that  he  does  not 
perceive  the  gravity  of  the  statements 
he  makes." 

His  Visit  to  America,  Which 

Appreciated  Him  Early. 

I , This  country  was  more  appreciative 
than  England  of  Spencer’s  great  work 
when  there  was  need  of  appreciation. 
Money  was  raised  for  him,  and  there 
were  unattached  disciples,  business 
men.  who  offered  him  pecuniary  help, 
which  he  refused.  He  visited  America 
in  1882,  when  he  was  62,  and  by  this  visit 
he  "made  another  step  downward  to- 
ward invalid  life.”  He  was  astonished 
by  "the  grandeur  of  New  York.”  "Lake 
St.  George"  (sic)  was  "the  most  pict- 
uresque thing”  he  saw.  He  went  to 
Niagara  Falls  and  made  this  note  in  his 
diary:  "Much  what  I had  expected." 

He  was  glad  to  meet  Dr.  Holmes,  and 
"Sleepy  Hollow”  struck  him  as  “so 
beautiful  and  poetical  a spot  as  to  make 
one  almost  wish  to  die  at  Concord  for 
the  purpose  of  being  buried  there.”  He 
was  struck  with  the  passion  of  the 
Americans  for  "iced  water,"  and  he  in- 
quired gravely  into  the  cause  for  such 
chronic  thirst.  He  believed  that  Amer- 
icans are  affected  by  the  appearance  of 
antiquity. 

The  singular  limitations,  the  narrow- 
ness of  this  uncommon  intellect,  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  curious  criticisms  on  art, 
literature  and  music.  He  demanded 
facts  in  art,  and  he  followed  blftidly 
bis  instinct  to  rebel  against  any  opinion 
that  had  been  approved  and  handed 
down.  He  picked  up  Kant,  but  a-s  soon 
as  he  saw  a statement  to  which  he 
'could  not  agree  be  put  down  the  book. 
He  said  of  Shelley’s  "Prometheus  Un- 
bound": "It  is  the  only  poem  over 

which  1 have  ever  become  enthusias- 
tic.” and  he  thought  that  no  one  should 
write  verse  it  he  can  help  it.  "Let  him 
suppress  it  if  possible:  but  if  it  bursts 
forth  in  spite  of  him  it  may  be  of 
value.”  He  did  not  "entertain  the  de- 
lusion that  intellectual  culture  produces 
moral  elevation.”  and  said  with  equal 


aplomb  that  little  or  lib  mm  g could  be 
done  toward  acquiring  vigor,  pictur- 
esqueness and  variety  in  style.  His  own 
style  too  often  suggests  a patent  office 
report,  but  he  thought  that  dictating 
had  injured  it.  He  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  trying  to  prove  that  Venice 
is  conspicuous  for  bad  architecture,  that 
famous  pictures  by  Rembrandt  and 
others  are  wholly  wrong,  that  "Don 
Giovanni”  is  deficient  because  it  has 
no  “basis  of  popular  passion."  He  ut- 
ters ridiculcrus  statements  and  lays 
down  absurd  laws  with  the  solemn  ar- 
rogance of  a professor  before  his  class. 
Always  without  imagination  in  his 
views  of  works  of  art.  he  is  too  often 
without  the  sense  of  humor  that  might 
have  saved  him. 

Cheerless  Life  Described 

in  a Cheerless  Manner. 
We  have  preferred  to  seek  out  the 
man  in  this  Autobiography  rather  than 
the  author  of  a great  system  of  phil- 
osophy. The  chapter  "Reflections” 
written  in  1893  is  almost  incredible  in 
its  remorseless  self-examination.  It  is 
an  morbid  as  any  diary  of  a self-tor- 
turing invalid.  Perhaps  it  was  written 
for  the  sake  of  relief;  perhaps  it  was 
designed  as  a human  document  for 
ihe  benefit  of  posterity.  Spencer  con- 
fesses his  failings  and  faults,  admits 
his  errors  in  judgment,  pries  into  the 
recesses  of  his  nature,  deplores  his  pas- 
sion for  criticism,  and  finally  shakes 
his  head  at  the  thought  of  what  may 
be  beyond  the  grave.  It  is  impossible 
to  refrain  from  admiration  for  the  in- 
tellect and  for  the  courage  of  the 
man.  for  his  high  principles,  for  his 
stoical  outlook;  but  who  would  envy 
him  his  life,  even  with  the  assurance 
of  ordinary  health? 

A cheerless  life  is  described  in  a cheer- 
less. unimaginative  way.  Spencer  was 
of  kin  to  Mr.  Gradgrind  in  his  worship 
of  facts,  and  he  never  knew  the  value 
as  well  as  the  comfort  and  beauty  of 
poetic  ideals,  of  illusions.  His  last  words 
are  a pathetic  confession  of  his  real- 
ization of  the  sadness  of  his  life.  He 
speaks,  and  not  without  eloquence,  of 
the  mystery  of  the  universe.  Is  there 
cessation  of  the  mind  with  the  disso- 
lution of  the  nervous  structure?  Do 
consciousness  of  existence  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  existed  go  out 
with  death?  This  is  his  conclusion: 
"Thus  religious  creeds,  which  in  one 
way  or  other  occupy  the  sphere  that 
rational  interpretation  seeks  to  occupy 
and  fails,  and  fails  the  more  it  seeks, 
I have  come  to  regard  with  a sympathy 
based  on  community  of  need;  feeling 
th  it  dissent  from  them  results  from  in- 
ability to  accept  the  solutions  offered, 
joined  with  the  wish  that  solutions 
could  be  found." 

Ther  are  portraits,  appendexes,  and 
an  index  that  might  be  fuller. 
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RICH  SEA  FRUIT. 

The  captain  of  a Newport  (R.  I.) 
fishing  smack  picked  up  on  Tuesday 
last  a piece  of  ambergris  which  weighed 
about  20  pounds,  and  is  said  to  be 
worth  at  least  $4000.  Stories  of  a 
like  nature  are  published  once  in  two 
or  three  years,  and  they  serve,  as  a 
rule,  to  remind  us  that  the  whale  still 
blows  and  that  the  harpoon  is  still 
hurled.  In  this  instance  the  stuff  that 
often  looks  like  soft  and  mottled 
cheese  was  found  “up  several  miles 
off  the  mouth  of  the  East  river.”  How 
did  it  get  there?  There  are  no  am- 
bergris yards,  quarries,  pits,  tanks, 
storehouses  on  the  East  river.  Was  it 
left  by  some  sly  and  wounded  whale 
who  hibernated  near  land,  and  with 
the  return  of  spring  sought  a tumultu- 
ous sea? 

For  the  deliciously  fragrant  amber- 
gris is  a morbid  secretion.  The  whale 
is  found  dead,  poisoning  the  air  for 
miles  about.  Then  the  experienced 
whaler,  with  stopped  nostrils,  rows 
to  leviathan,  armed  with  a sharp  spade, 
and  performs  an  operation  similar  to 
that  for  appendicitis,  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whale,  but  for  his  own  purse. 
Thus  is  a dead  whale  of  more  value 
than  many  live  men,  so  far  as  the 
judgment  of  this  world  has  weight. 
The  sea  surgeon  receives  his  fee  with- 
out fear  of  averted  faces  of  the  next- 
of-kin  or  of  the  silent  scorn  of  col- 
leagues: ho  operates  only  after  death. 

Ambergris,  also  found  floating  in 
tropic  seas,  was  used  for  years  as  per- 
fume. medicine  and  seasoning  spice. 
The  favorite  dish  of  Charles  II.  was 
eggs  and  ambergris;  musk  and  amber- 
gris were  at  the  elbow  of  every  artis- 
tic French  cook  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; and  when  Milton  wished  to  por- 
tray the  temptation  of  out  Saviour  in 
the  wilderness  he  described  Satan  as 
putting  before  him; 

Meats  of  noblest  sort 
And  savour,  beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of 
game, 

In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or 
boil’d. 

Gris-amber  steam’d. 

Pies  were  made  in  the  time  of  .Tames 


I.  composed  of  ambergris,  “magisterial 
of  pearl,”  musk,  etc.,  and  they  cost- 
110  In  tlie  making.  Such  a pie 
might  have  been  contrived  by  Casimir 
of  the  Maison  d'Or.  or  by  the  cook  en- 
gaged for  Sir  B.  Keen,  ambassador  to 
Spain,  who,  asked  by  the  diplomatist 
whether  he  had  ever  dressed  any  mag- 
nificent feasts,  answered  quietly:  “Sir, 

I have  dressed  a dinner  that  made  all 
France  tremble.”  Yet  the  man  that 
ate  this  perfumed  pie,  as  Osborne  tells 
ns  in  his  memorials,  was  so  far  from 
being  sweet  in  the  morning  that  he  al- 
most poisoned  his  own  family. 

These  are  degenerate  days,  and  am- 
bergris has  disappeared  from  occiden- 
tal cookery.  We  doubt  whether  Capt. 
Adolphus  Bronell  will  use  a bit  of  his 
treasure  for  purely  medicinal  purposes, 
although  ambergris  entered  into  Dr. 
AdrianjGilbort's  most  sovereign  Cordial 
Water,  with  hartshorn,  figs,  raisins, 
gillyflowers,  cowslips,  marigolds,  vio- 
lets, rosebuds,  bezonr  stone,  sugar,  ani- 
seed, liquorice,  and  “what  else  you 
please”;  truly  a sovereign  remedy 
against  all  fevers;  and  if  one  in  time 
of  plague  took  two  spoonfuls  of  it  in 
good  ale  or  white  wine,  “lie  might  walk 
safely  from  danger,  by  the  leave  of 
God.”  But  seafaring  men  are  con- 
tented today  with  simpler  remedies, 
even  when  they  hail  from  prohibition 
ports. 

This  odorous  fruit  of  ocean  has  served 
novelist  and  moralist  as  well  as  cook, 
physician  and  experimenter  with  aph- 
rodisiacs. . One  of  the  finest  chapters 
in  Herman  Melville’s  “Moby  Dick”  is 
that  descriptive  of  the  surgical  opera- 
tion on  the  whale — and  what  a mar- 
vellous romance  is  this  same  book,  one 
that  puts  to  shame  and  confusion  all 
subsequent  eetological  novels.  Pope 
compared  praise  to  ambergris:  “A 

little  whiff  of  it,  by  snatches,  is  very 
agreeable;’ but  when  a man  holds  a 
whole  lump  of  it  to  his  nose  it  is  a 
stink  and  strikes  you  down.”  And  the 
grave  De  la  Mothe  le  Yayer.  who  on 
account  of  his  wisdoth  was  admitted 
to  the  French  Academy  in  1039,  points 
this  moral  in  an  essay  on  “Vicious 
Youth”;  “I  learned  a little  while  ago 
that  ambergris  coming  out  of  the  ocean 
when  it  is  still  soft  casts  abroad  such 
a vile  odor,  one  so  like  unto  carrion, 
that  flesh-eating  animals  hurry  to  de- 
vour it;  yet  this  same  ambergris  be- 
comes in  time  one  of  the  most  precious  j 
and  agreeable  perfumes  we  have.”  j 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  Capt.  [ 
Bronell  will  care  to  keep  $4000  locked 
up  for  the  purpose  of  moralizing  graphi- 
cally at  sea  or  ashore.  He  will  un- 
doubtedly sell  his  ambergris  without 
thought  of  Rene  Fleury's  theory  that 
a woman's  character  is  betrayed  by 
her  choice  of  perfume:  “The  affec- 

tionate blonde  prefers  white  heliotrope, 
the  frank  and  simple  maiden's  hand-  ! 
kerchief  smells  of  dried  hay.”  He  will 
sell  without  curiosity  or  regret,  and 
will  keep  a sharp  lookout  for  such 
floating  treasure, , more  easily  secured 
and  more  to  be  desired  than  buried 
doubloons  and  pieces  of  eight.  Who 
knows?  Ambergris  may  even  now  be 
floating  off  Chatham;  it  may  be  smiling 
at  tobacco-stopped  noses  near  Boston 
light. 


Songs  That  Seem  More  Appropriate 
for  One  Than  the  Other — Pro- 
posed Reform  with  View  to  Mak- 
ing Programmes  Fit  Performers. 


LEONCAVALLO  AND 

HIS  NEW  OPERA 


EmperorWilliam’sWork  and  Patron- 
age— President  Roosevelt’s  Op- 
portunity as  a Librettist — Leon- 
ora Jackson’s  Reappearance. 


x is  gSneTaTLy  admitted  | 

that  the  concert  season  j 
of  1903-1904  was  dull  so  ; 
far  as  recitals  were  con- 
cerned, and  the  complaint  j 
is  not  confined  to  Boston. 
Songs  and  piano  pieces 
•were  heard,  for  the  first  time,  hut  for 
Borne  reason  or  other  the  recitals  were  ; 
without  special  character.  There  were 
Eebussyites  and  Straussites  on  the 
stage,  but  for  the  most  part  they  sang 
and  piped  as  in  waste  places,  and  when 
there  was  a crowded  house,  there  was 
a suspicion  of  free  tickets.  Something 
must  be  done.  Should  the  prices  ot 
admission  be -lowered?  They  are  cer- 
tainly too  high.  Should  tea  and  cakes 
be  served  during  an  intermission?  This 
Inducement  is  not  unknown  in  London, 
and  it  was  offered  there  within  a 
month. 

There  have  been  various  experiments 
in  programme  making.  Last  November 
in  New  York  a Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hazard 
arranged  an  unusual  programme  and 
the  first  part  of  it  consisted  wholly  of 
different  settings  of  “Thou’rt  like  unto 
„ viewer  ” There  have  been  pro- 
grammes 'composed  wholly  of  settings 
of  poems  by  Bro.vmng.  Me  donot  be- 
lieve that  such  programmes  furnii sh  a 
extraordinary  box  office  ai  aught. 

^ influence  of  a commanding  or  a 
bewitching 8 personality  cannot  be  too 
"highly  estimated.  The  woman  01 

onthe  concert  stage  must  be  seen  and 

must  be  worth  .seeing.  Put  Mi.  Paae 
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regularity  that  fascinated  Lord  Bacon. 

not  lighted  in  Jordan  Hall  at  a con- 
cert on  afternoon  or  morning;  she  sing 
VhLre  in  shadow;  and  in  Symphony 
•Hall  she  is  to  the  great  majority  merely 
a vofee  But  the  singer  is  too  often 
herself  at  fault;  she  sings  songs  that 
are  rot  suited  to  her  hair,  complexion, 

cxamnle  should  come  from  the  moutn 
of  a tali'  willowy  blonde  with  a voice  of 
high  register  and  of  white  suggestion  or 
intensity.  The  fainter  and  paler  the 
tones,  in  some  instances,  the  m.ore 
fective  the  songs.  Grieg’s  music  does 
not  admit  any  glowing . exuberance  of 
sex  When  his  emotion  is  hot.  the  neat 
is  white.  On  the  other  hand  suet  a 
song  as  Coquard’s  "Hai-Luli.  ir*  ^^tch 
an  undisciplined  young  woman  t hreat- 
ens  to  destroy  a whole  village  by  nre  it 
she  does  not  retain  the  man  of  her 
fancy,  should  be  sung  by  a ’brunette, 
pale  with  passion,  with  a lean  and  hun- 
gry look,  with  a mouth  like  a kmfe- 
ILsh.  Lalo’s  "L’Esclave”  is  another 
long  for  a brunette,  one  sumptuously 
upholstered,  a languorous  beauty  with 
a pronounced  dark  line  on  the  upper 
tip  Any  song  of  decided  character  is 
either  blonde  or  brunette,  and  the 
singer  should  choose  with  reference  to 
her  own  physical  formation.  

Or  songs  might  be  arranged  in  groups, 
and  the  singer  might  wear  a costume 
that  would  italicize  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  each  group.  There  are  songs  that 
should  be  sung  invariably  in  white,  just 
as  there  are  songs  for  high  neck  and 
for  low  neck.  No  woman  should  appear 
decolleteeln  Bach’s  "Passion  ” from  any 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
music  Many  of  Schubert's  lyrics  de- 
mand a long  braid  down  the  back. 
Millard’s  "Waiting,”  if  it  be  sung  at  all. 
should  be  sung  by  a woman  under  30, 
otherwise  there  will  be  the  ironical 
thought  of  pressing  and  nervous  per- 
sonal appeal.  Songs  of  spring  do  not  go 
with  active  steam  radiators  and  arctics. 
We  once  heard  a soprano  sms  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  "Serenade  of  Don  Juan.  The 
choice  was  an  unfortunate  one.  for  she 
did  not  wear  male  attire,  and  Don  Juan 
was  surely  a baritone. 

Georgette  Leblanc,  now  the  wife  of 
Maeterlinck,  used  to  give  song  recitals 
of  a somewhat  intimate  nature.  She 
would  sing  standing,  seated  in  a chair, 
or  reclining  in  a voluptuous  attitude, 
she  sang  with  facial  expression,  and 
even  with  a wealth  of  gesture.  New  Eng- 
landers wishing  to  follow  her  example 
must  first  strip  themselves  of  self-con- 
sciousness  as  they  would  rid  themselves 
of  a soiled  garment— but  even  the  awk- 
wardness of  shyness  would  be  prefer- 
able to  the  smug  stolidity  so  often  seen. 

Songs  of  the  18th  century  would  admit 
either  a powdered  wig,  patches,  hoops 
and  the  coquettish  use  of  a fan,  or 
the  short  and  simple  dress  of  the  village 
maiden  sighing  for  her  Lubin.  Pianists 
and  violinists  might  wear  the  court 
dress  of  the  18th  century  when  playing 
music  of  that  period,  and  an  orchestra 
dressed  after  the  fashion  of  players  in 
Haydn’s  time  would  enter  with  truer 
appreciation  into  a performance  of  a 
symphony  by  that  master. 

Or  a singer  of  a polyglot  programme 
might  vary  her  dress  according  to  the 
nationality  of  the  composer.  There  are 
songs  that  should  be  acted,  as  Delibes 
"Girls  of  Cadiz,”  or  at  least  trolled  out 
with  arms  akimbo  and  a saucy  tossing 
of  the  head. 

These  random  hints  are  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  naturally  unemotional. 
We  are  confident  that  the  adoption  of 
some  of  the  suggestions  would  give  a 
fictitious  Interest  in  music  for  at  least 
a season,  and  accentuate  the  personality 
of  the  performer.  And  thus  there  would 
he  a genuine  tribute  to  art,  if  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Symons’  theory  is  correct:  "To 

have  created  beauty  for  an  instant  is 
to  have  achieved  ari  equal  result  in  art 
with  one  who  has  created  beauty  which 
will  last  many  thousands  of  years.  Art 
is  concerned  only  with  accomplishment, 
not  with  duration.  The  rest  is  a ques- 
tion partly  of  vanity,  partly  of  bhsl- 
ness."  

LEONCAVALLO’S  “ROLAND.” 

This  is  the  month  that  will  see  the 


Keating  of  * Bmperfr  William  :.ntf 
Leoncavallo.  The  latter  said  to  « Ger- 
i kn  reporter  nt  Nice:  "It  was  a great 

•honor  and  a great  pleasure  for  me  to 
I T eeelve  from  your  Emperor  the  com- 
1 mission  to  compose  'Roland  of  Berlin.' 
'The  preparatory  work  took  much  time, 
for  the  novel  on  which  1 should  base 
the  libretto  was  unknown  to  me.  and  I 
had  to  know  it  thoroughly  before  I 

I could  make  my  characters  speak  appro- 
priately. As  for  ‘Pagliacci,’  I wrote  it 
m six  months.  In  May  I shall  present 
a‘ . Berlin  to  the  Emperor  the  opera  to 
I which  I have  devoted  two  years  of  my 
hte,  as  a mark  of  the  gratitude  I owe 
fbe  German  nation  for  it?  reception  of 
I agllacci.’  ‘Roland’  will  be  beyond  any 
(loubt  the  best  of  my  operatic  works. 

I can  do  nothing  better,  more  perfect, 
and  I think  your  Emperor  will  be 
pleased.  I have  a true  enthusiasm  for 
him;  his  feeling  for  art  is  so  deep  and 
his  kindness  toward  me  so  marked. 
When  he  talks  jftiout  painting  or  music, 
one  sees  at  once  that  he  does  not  use 
•.conventional  phrases,  and  that  he  un- 
derstands the  spirit  of  things.  I have 
corresponded  with  him  about  my  opera 
sand  about  other  things.” 
p.  Here  is  Leoncavallo  talking  about 
"his”  libretto,  when  it  has  been  reported 
- and  understood  that  William  himself 
was  the  librettist.  Was  it  not  said  that 
Emperor  and  composer  were  at  one  time 
In  daily,  if  not  hourly,  telegraphic  com- 
munication? 

But  Leoncavallo  is  given  to  talking. 
He  talked  extravagantly  at  the  time  he 
accused  Piiecini  of  taking  from  him  the 
idea  of  composing  a “Boheme."  What 
was  he  not  then  about  to  compose? 

; Operas  founded  on  Zola’s  "Fault  of  the 
Abbe  Mouret,”  Bourget’s  "L'ldylle 
Tragique."  Louys'  ‘‘Aphrodite”  and  "La 
Femme  et  le  Pantin. ” "I  shall  also 
complete  ‘Roland  of  Berlin,'  and  con- 
template nine  operas.”  Since  that  talk, 
"Zaza”  is  the  only  one  of  them  that  has 
seen  the  footlights. 

We  know  Leoncavallo  in  this  country 
onljfrby  his  “Pagliacci.”  His  "Chatter- 
ton,”  "I  Medici,”  “Boheme,”  "Zaza,” 
are  mere  names  to  us.  How  he  talked 
and  wrote  in  advance  about  his  "Me- 
dici,” the  first  part  of  a trilogy!  He 
told  the  public  how  he  read  for  days  in 
the  libraries  of  Florence,  Rome  and  i 
Bologna;  how  he  studied  standard  mod- 
ern works  most  religiously;  how  he  pro-  I 
posed  to  be  the  author  of  an  Italian 
"Ring.”  But  “I  Medici”  was  a failure. 
At  present,  Leoncavallo  is  to  the  world 
at  large  a man  of  one  opera.  Will 
"Roland”  enlarge  his  fame? 

One  will  not  envy  the  position  of  the 
critics  of  Berlin  when  this  opera  with  a 
libretto  by  the  Emperor  is  produced; 
for  William  has  the  traditional  irrita- 
bility of  the  poet.  Their  course  is 
clearly  defined:  “The  libretto  is  wholly 
admirable;  it  is  at  the  same  time  dra- 
matic and  poetic.  It  is  a pity  that  such 
genius  is  here  yoked  with  ordinary  tal- 
ent, for  truth  compels  us  to  say  that 
the  music  is  wholly  unworthy.”  To  find 
fault  with  the  libretto  would  tie  high 
treason;  to  poke  fun  at  it  would  be 
rank  blasphemy.  Nor  does  one  envy 
the  lot  of  Leoncavallo. 

There  has  been  talk  of  late  concerning 
a national  music  school  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  it 
will  be  maintained  by  the  government. 
There  is  discussion  today  concerning 
the  necessity  of  a national  opera.  Why 
should  not  President  Roosevelt,  who  is 
both  ardent  admirer  of  the  Emperor 
William  and  literary  man,  write  the 
libretto  of  an  American  opera,  based  on 
an  American  subject,  with  music  by  an 
American,  to  be  performed  by  Ameri- 
cans for  Americans.  There  are  con- 
genial subjects;  a story  of  romantic  ad- 
venture in  the  West;  an  episode  in  the 
Spanish  war,  with  local  Cuban  color 
and  with  choruses  by  rough-riders,  rev- 
olutionists and  Spaniards;  or  a Filipino 
story  with  a blood-curdling  torture 
scene;  or  a realistic  opera  founded  on 
the  operations  of  some  trust;  or  a 
comic  opera  with  the  hero  in  the  post- 
office  department  and  with  some  dis- 
tinguished beauty  of  the  court  at  Wash- 
ington as  the  heroine.  No  composer 
would  feel  anxiety  concerning  a produc- 
tion; there  would  be  no  need  of  a peti- 
tion; Mr.  Conried  would  be  commanded 
to  produce  the  opera. 


LOCAL. 

The  "Pop"  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  last  two  weeks  have  made  a 
remarkably  brilliant  opening  for  the 
regular  summer  season.  A night  at  the 
"Pops”  lias  come  to  be  a standard  at- 
traction for  all  visitors  to  Boston,  and 
one  only  needs  to  pa-s  in  the  prome- 
nade to  realize  that  the  tide  of  sum- 
mer travel  ha3  already  set  toward  this 
city  and  that  the  name  and  fame  of 
the  “Pops”  are  well  known  beyond  local 
limits.  Mr.  Adamowski’s  programmes 
are  proving  lust  what  is  wanted  by  the 
patrons  of  these  concerts,  and  the  men 
of  the  orchestra  have  never  done  better 
v ork  than  in  the  “Pops”  of  the  present 
season.  During  the  present  week  Mr. 
Adamowski  will  bring  forward  a lot  of 
bi  Ight  numbers  and  each  concert  of  the 
week  will  include  notably  strong  feat- 
ures. For  tomorrow  evening  the  pro- 
grr.mme  wdl  begin  with  Ganne’s 
March  Militaire  and  end  with  Sousa! 
King  Cotton.  The  overtures  will  If 
li  F..0tt~uBursche'‘  and  Flotow'/ 
stiadella.  The  operatic  selection! 
will  be  made  from  "Faust.”  GioA 

r>nn«u'i,’,- "*The  Br.1fancis".  and  "Yankee 
S^n?su  * L le  waltzes  will  be  Strauss* 
Thousand  and  One  Nights”  and  Waid- 
L.eaffi«  i Bar(;arol*e>’’  with  Bizet’s  suite 
L Arlesienne  and  Nevin's  "Narcissus” 
as  the  remaining  numbers.  These  con- 
certs will  be  continued  for  the  Dresent 
every  evening  from  8 till  11  o’clock 
Miss  Louella  Witherell  Dewing  will 
give  a piano  recital  on  Wednesday 

bers  Hnll.May  in  Huntington  Ch^ 

New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  announces  a concert  to  be  given 
by  former  graduates  in  memory  of  Clif- 
ford Sprunt.  a fellow-student,  after- 
ward a member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  orchestra.  The  untimely  death 
of.  this  young  artist  was  deeply  deplored 


RUGGIERO  LEONCAVALLO. 

(Cartoon  by  Georges  Villa.) 


by  his  many  irienas,  to  whom  he  had  Jane  Olmsted,  an  

endeared  himself  by  his  modesty,  kind-  was  praised  in,  Paris  for  her  piano  play- 
ness  and  tact,  as  well  as  by  his  unusual  jng  three  weeks  ago. 

musical  gift.  Among  those  who  will  The  Verdi  monument  at  Milan  will 
take  part  in  the  performance  are  Miss  cost  about  $24,000.  The  successful  com- 
Pauline  Woltmann,  Mr,  Alfred  De  Voto,  petitor  will  receive  $1CC0.  Tbe  five 
\Ur'  wuruy  H^ntdr  Mr‘  Will.iam  Traupe,  most  ci0sely  approach  him  will  receive 


a strong  point  In  this  young  vie 
equipment,  has  broadened  and  sweet- 
ened. Her  tone  seems*  fuller  than  it 
once  was,  and  her  attack  more  vigorous 
and  sure.  The  poetry  of  the  slow  move- 
ment was  most  sensitively  evolved,  al- 
though the  violinist  was  hot  exception- 
ally well  served  by  the  orchestra." 

Mr.  Blackburn  of  tho  Pall  Mail  Ga- 
zette was  not  so  generous  with  praise* 
"We  are  bound  to  say  that  we  do  not 
I altogether  approve  of  the  development 
which  has  taken  place  in  her  playing 
I during  the  interval.  In  Paganini's  con- 
I certo  in  D major  she  proved  herself  to 
, be  both  violent  and  exaggerated,  and  it 
i struck  us  as  being  a great  pity  that  it 
should  have  been  necessary  for  her  to 
tune  up  her  instrument,  before  her  pub- 
lic, previous  to  her  playing  of  the  caden- 
I za  to  the  concerto  by  Sauret.  More- 
I over,  her  tone  was  decidedly  hard;  it 
I lacked  flexibility  and  that  softness’  of 
! movement  which  should  distinguish  the 
I best  kind  of  violin  playing.  Some  time 
, ago  we  admired  Miss  Jackson  for  many 
qualities  of  temi/rness,  thoughtfulness 
| and  even  a certain  brilliancy,  which  she 
I seems  now  to  have  sacrificed  in  favor  of 
a long-drawn-out  masculinity  and  a defi- 
nite desire  to  attempt  the  virile  in  mu- 
sic which  lies  as  a matter  of  fact  very 
fai  outside  her  reasonable  accomplish- 
ment. We  counsel  her  to  return  upon 
the  more  gently  brilliant  side  of  her  art 
and  we  are  convinced  that  thereby  she 
will  develop  to  a really  fine  point  all  the 

promise  of  which  she  persuaded  us  that 
she  was  possessed  some  years  ago.” 

The  Rev.  Meredith  Morris,  having 
drawn  up  a list  of  British  violin  makers, 
insists  that  as  good  fiddles  have  been 
made  in  England  as  anywhere,  and 
urges  the  English  builders  to  persevere, 
The  Athenaeum  (London)  answers  him 
as  follows:  ‘‘Will  Mr.  Morris  name  a 

single  violinist  of  high  repute  today  who 
has  chosen  a British-made  instrument 
tor  his  public  performances?  We  be- 
lieve he  cannot.  And  why?  Simply  be- 
cause these  artists  need  for  their  pur- 
pose violins  with  a tone  such  as  no 
home-made  instrument  has  yet  been 
found  to  possess.  Possibly,  however,  as 
the  author  hints,  the  prejudice  which 
exists  against  new  fiddles  has  something 
to  do  with  the  matter;  but  let  only  half 
a dozen  violins  be  produced  a year  in 
^-.t— — ~ these  islands  with  a tone  equal  to  that 

— possessed  by  the  old  Italian  instruments, 

? — ari|I  we' may  be  sure  that  some  of  the 
great  players  will  appreciate  the  home 
product  and  use  it.  Or  can  it  be  that  all 
the  great  players— who.  after  all,  have 
the  last  word  to  say  upon  the  question- 
are  wrong,  and  the  British  fiddle  makers 
right?  We  can  hardly  believe  it.  All 
i capable  and  intelligent  players  are  con- 
i scious  of  the  difficulty,  ever  increasing 
1 with  the  steadily  increasing  number  of 
performers,  of  acquiring  violins  of  the 
I character  they  need  except  at  a great 
cost.  Surely,  therefore,  if  British  violins 
are  all  that  Mr.  Morris  claims  that  they 
American  pianist.  n°w  b.e  lis.te?!n.S  to  some 


Mr.  William  D.  Strong,  assisted  by  Mis-, 
Edith  M.  Latham  of  the  Emerson  Col- 
lege of  Oratory.  The  receipts  of  the 
concert  which  will  take  place  on  the 


each  $200.  The  models  must  be  sub- 
mitted Jail.  10,  1905,  at  4 P.  M. 

Carl  Halir  has  resigned  his  position 
first  concert  master  of  the  Berlin 


evening  of  May  26.  in  Jordan  Hall,  will  S0urt  opera  ofehestra,  which  he  has 
be  tendered  to  Mis.  J.  Sprunt,  the  wid-  held  sjnce  1894.  jt  is  said  he  disagreed 


owed  mother,  now*  bereft  of  her  only 
son.  Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  in- 
formation office  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory.  Huntington  avenue. 


with  Conductor  Schlar. 

Mr.  Krasselt  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
irehestra  will  be  first  ‘cello  at  Bay- 


pi^nisL Hassds^e'd^by ' M?.laj.^  Alberf  j"f-  " Fran^Schaflf  hks.been  appointed  con- 
frey,  pianist,  gave  a pleasant  concert  in  ?/}Jctior  ^ the  ^oeiety  1<rlencs  ° 
Jordan  Hall  last  Thursday  evening.  . Maslc„*  ' ienna.  , f 

There  was  a large  and  applausive  audi-  Professor  Hermann  Kretzschmar  ot 
ence.  Mr.  Black  sang  with  appreciation  Leipsic  has  been  appointed  profesaOx  or 
of  legato  and  general  phrasing,  and  his  music  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
enunciation  was  of  unusual  excellence  Nordiea  and  Emma  Karnes  have  been 
Mrs.  Black  displayed  a clear  and  well  engaged  by  Mr.  Conried  only  for  the 
proportioned  technic.  The  programme  . New  York  season,  but  Mme.  Eames  will 


included  songs  by  Arno,  Wetzler,  Pon- 
ehielli.  R.  Strauss.  Saint-Saens  and  Oth- 
ers, two  movements  from  D‘ Albert’s 
piano  suite  in  D minor  and  Reinecke’s 
"La  Belle  Griselidis"  for  two  pianos. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Arbos,  who  has  been  for  one  sea- 
son concert  master  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  will  not  return  to  this 
city.  He  will  teach  the  violin  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  until  the  end  of 
July,  and  he  will  then  conduct  an  or- 
chestra at  San  Sebastian,  Spain,  until 
the  end  of  September. 

Ernesto  Consolo  played  for  the  first 
time  in  England  at  a Philharmonic  con- 
cert, London,  April  28,  Franco  da  Vene- 
zia's Concertstueck  in  A flat  minor.  The 
Pali  Mall  Gazette  said:  "The  concerto 

•proved  to  be,  if  somewhat  diffuse,  at  all 
events  brilliant  and  even  dazzling.  It  is 
true  that  it  lacks  depth,  and  that  at 
the  expense  of  coherence  the  composer 
at  all  times  is  determined  to  be 
showy  as  he  possibly  can.  Mr.  Consolo 
plays  the  piano  beautifully;  his  tech- 
nique. his  fire  and  his  feeling  were  com<  ment,  but  she  has  certainly  gained  the 
bined  in  a perfect  unity,  and  he  rightly \ reaui=ite  skill  There  was  some  want  of 
made  a great  popular  success;  it  was  aH  4 “ , , .. 

pity  that,  with  gifts  so  clearly  obvious,  Jcertainty  here  and  there  m the  Paga- 


make  a concert  tour  after  her  engage- 
ment. Sembrich  and  Caruso  are  en- 
gaged for  the  whole  season.  Saleza. 
who  has  many  friends  in  Boston,  lias 
been  engaged,  and  it  'is  said  that  tills 
excellent  tenor  has  wholly  recovered 
from  his  long  indisposition.  Olive 
Fremstad  will  be  the  Kundry  111  the 
"Parsifal”  performances. 

The  harp  of  Mary  Stuart,  sold  lately 
at  auction  in  Edinburgh,  brought  about 
$4000,  not  $460,  as  reported  in  The  Herald 
of  last  Sunday. 

Florizel  "von”  Reuter,  who  is  now  11 
years  old.  has  been  fiddling  in  Con- 
stantinople 


of  them  in  the  hands  of  distinguished 
soloists.  But.  even  apart  from  tone,  In 
point  of  workmanship  also  we  feel  that 
no  competent  judge  would  admit  that 
any  British-made  violin  could  compare 
with  the  best  Italian  or  French  work  of 
the  past  not  even  with  that  of  a maker 
Vuillaume,  who  died  as  recently  as 
187o.  The  reason,  we  think,  is  clear.  It 
is  because  in  these  islands  we  have  no 
schools  or  workshops,  worthy  of  the 
name,  in  which  men  can  be  trained  so  as 
to  stand  comparison  with  the  continen- 
tal workman;  and  till  we  have,  no  real 
progress  can  be  expected.” 

Mr  Baughan  of  the  Daily  News  (Lon- 
don) had  the  courage  to  write  as  follows 
A °V,t  a Joachim  quartet  concert  given 
April  23:  "The  first  concert  of  the  pres- 
ent  series  was  attended  on  Saturday  bv 
the  usual  fashionable  audience,  who 
listened  to  the  playing  of  the  Joachim 
quartet  as  if  it  were  part  of  some 
strange  ritual.  To  most  of  the  audi- 
ence I have  no  doubt  that  such  plav-  i 
mg  has  never  been  heard,  for  the  con- 
certs of  the  Bohemian  and  Knelsel 
quartets  were  not  attended  by  the  fash-  ' 
lonable  music  lovers  of  London.  Still 
it  is  something  that  Dr.  Joachim  and 
his  men  snould  be  thus  worshipped.  I 
ha/e  such  respect  for  the  veteran  vio- 
lmist,  both  as  a player  and  as  an  artist 
ot  the  highest  character,  that  criticism 
seems  almost  an  act  of  sacrilege.  And 
it  is  wearisome  to  point  out  season  bv 
season  that  the  attack  of  the  leader  is 
w-eak.  that  his  intonation  is  not  always 
above  reproach,  and  that  the  tone  of 
the  whole  quartet  is  not  distinguished 
hy„,b,es"Fr;....I,lher'-'foi-e,  intend  to  take 


Niklsch.  with  the  Philharmonic  j lui.ure.‘ 


Mr.  

orchestra  of  Berlin,  will  give  concerts 
in  Russian  cities  this  summer. 

FOR  VIOLINISTS. 

Miss  Leonora  Jackson,  after  a course 
of  study  with  Sevcik,  played  in  London 
April  29.  As  she  has  many  friends  in 
Boston,  the  following  criticism  of  Mr.  j 
1 Baughan,  in  the  Daily  News,  is  of  spe- 


tenting  myself  with  the  statement  that 
no  breadth  of  conception  or  restraint 
them1”emble  °an  quIte  rec<mcile  me  to 

Mr.  John  Dunn  played  at  the  Birming-  i 
ham  and  Midland  Institute  April  28 
the  whole  of  Paganini’s  published  i 
works.  Mr.  Dunn  is  now  38  years  old  I 
but  he  is  evidently  without  a sense  of  1 
humor.  m , 


* oausnai.,  ha  — - ----  1 Hrank  Macmillon,  an  American,  j 

cial  interest:  “Miss  Jackson  is  not,  per-\j?erj  ^nJSf*Ap^,n^^cey-S  ' 

haps,  a prodigy  technician  by  tempera-  -v.,- — > * 


•he  was  only  permitted  to  call  to  his  a; 
sistance,  as  it  were,  the  more  brillianl 
facets  of  his  accomplishment,  and  wal 
prevented  from  displaying  the  tru| 


nini  concerto,  it  Is  true,  but  this  was 


deptli  of  his  musical  meaning."  MlV  flawlessly  played.  The  violinist’s  tone  in 

played5”  at  "fhe  °sam?"concerU ‘^rfj  the  harmonics  in  the  Paganini  and  the 
played  at  tne  same  concert.  Mr}l  Ernst  was  beautifully  clear  and  flute- 

Gerardy  does  not  treat  his  'cello  as  a 1 like,  the  intonation  in  the  passages  of 
’ •****-  ’*  double  stopping  was  accurate  and  clear, 


burn  made  this  pleasant  comment;  "We 
grieve  that  we  cannot  award  to  Mr 
Macmillen  any  very  considerable  praise- 
his  efforts  were  remarkable  and  he 
showed  great  earnestness  in  his  en- 
deavor to  prove  himself  a really  attra im- 
probably due  to  nervousness,  because , ^jeratVfy  &0?d.  and  to^offen  Te-Y 
the  moot  difficult  passages  of  all  wereJTcuaded  one Mo  rank  him  among  the  great 


army  of  those  w;ho  have  already  “been 
described  by  Carlyle  as  the  strenuously 
uninteresting.  * 


mere  detail  in  the  orchestra — he  lingers 
over  it  with  a sense  of  humanity  and 
with  a full  sentiment  of  its  power.  He 
is  singularly  attached  to  his  'cello,  apd. 
by  reason  of  his  feeling  and  his  tender- 
ness, 'he  persuades  you  of  the  presence 
of  an  artist  when  he  plays  upon  his  in- 
strument.” , .. 

Mr.  William  J.  Henderson,  the_  wed 


“and  the  extremely  difficult  cadenza 
which  Sauret  has  added  to  the  concerto 
was  a veritable  triumph.  In  the  ‘Hun- 
garian Airs'  one  again  admired  the 
quality  of  the  harmonics.  At  the  same 
time,  the  performance  of  Brahms’  con-^ 
certo  was  the  supreme  achievement  oij 
the  concert.  It  calls  for  much  higher 


known  music  critic  and  af  ^ ! qualiti™  arid  rarer  (in  these  days  ot 

Vovi,  tme  merrier!  fn.  the  second  time.  4orced.  technlque)  than  the  showy  tech 

nlcal  displays  of  Paganini,  Sarasate  or 


York,  has  married  for  the  second  time, 

Mr.  S.  Ernest  Palmer,  an  Englishman. 

has  given  a sum,  said  to ’ be  *-0*°p  ’ ° Ernst.  And  Miss  Jackson  understands 
be  invested  and  held  by  „the  Royal  hernbBrahms  She  hit  the  medium  bed 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

The  publishing  house  of  Chappell. 
London,  lias  opened  a competition  for  a 
light  opera  libretto:  "The  £100  would  be 
on  account  of  a performing  fee  of  £2  a 
performance  in  London  and  £1  a per- 
formance in  the  provinces  or  elsewhere. 
The  competitors  must  forward  their 
names  and  addresses  under  a sealed 
cover,  and  their  librettos  must  tie  dir 
tinguished  by  a motto.  Manuscr’ 


of  th!efCndMisSio  be° devote i?' to  l"i*  tween”’ undue  Sintlment  and  repelUnJ  must  be  sent  in  by  Sept.  1 next,  r 
couragement  of  British  musicians.  dryness.  Her  cantabile  playing,  alway.'j  decision  will  be  given  as  soon 


sible  after  that  date.  Needless  to  say, 
all  manuscripts  must  be  typewritten, 
and  no  competitor  is  eligible  who  has 
previously  had  a dramatic  work  pro- 
duced on  any  stage." 

Each  performance  of  Manners  Na- 
tional English  Opera  season,  which  will 
open  at  Drury  Lane  the  23d,  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  half  an  hour’s  chat  on  the 
composer,  music  and  plot  of  the  opera 
then  to  be  performed.  The  profits,  if 
there  are  any.  are  to  be  given  to  a fund 
for  the  establishment  of  a National 
Opera. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Smyth,  who  was  disap- 


presslon  of  his'vobsessing.  thoughts  in  his 
music.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  not  long 
ago  discussed  the  music  of  Brahms  in 
connection  with  the  thought  of  death: 
“Brahms  still  remains  (among  musi- 
cians of  the  highest  type)  a matter  of  con- 
troversy  and  debate.  We  think  that  the 
secret  lies  chiefiy  in  the  mood  of  those 
who  hear  Brahms  when  he  chooses  to 
give  us  of  his  very  worst  or  of  his  very 
best.  To  anybody  desiring  to  listen  to 
music  which  depends  upon  the  elemental 


Miss  Ethel  M.  Smyth,  who  was  disap-  music  which  ~ , . 

pointed  because  her  opera  “Der  Wald”|  spirit  of  mueic  and  to  the  high  senti 

ment  of  immortality  for  its  final  judg- 
ment, Brahms  assuredly  appeals  as 


. i ment  of  immortality  for  its  final  judg- 
was  not  perrormed  here  5y  Mr.  urau  s = oo=u>-eriiv  anneals  as  a 

company,  is  at  work  on  a new  opera.1  ment,  Brahms  assuredly  appeals  as 

“Le  Fils  de  l’Etoile.”  music  drama  in  1 musician  who,  at  all  events,  makes  es- 
— - ' Ual  the  thought  of  huntWy  when 

it  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  and  v?3on  death 

11  IS  Cl  c ICO  mmn 


f US  ue  1 UiUme.  lUUSU.  U1  ama  J** 

five  acts,  book  by  Catulle  Mendes.  music 
by  Camille  Erlanger,  was  produced  at 
the  Opera,  Paris,  April  20.  The  book  is 
founded  on  the  story  of  Barchochebas, 
who  announced  himself  as  the  Messiah, 
and  collected  an  army  with  which  he  I 
resisted  for  two  years  the  power  of 
Hadrian,  and  was  especially  cruel 
toward  Christians.  There  are  curious 
stories  about  him  in  Bayle's  Diction- 
ary, hut  the  legend  used  by  Mendes  is 
not  told  there.  Mendes’  poem  treats^of 
the  last  hope  of  Jerusalem.  The  Referee 
correspondent  thus  condenses  the  plot: 
“The  curtain  rises  on  the  ruins  of  the 
temple,  among  which  Lilith  and  Akiba 
sit  and  prophesy.  Akiba  tells  of  the 
coming  of  a Saviour  of  Israel,  who  shall 
■be  heralded  by  a star  in  the  sky.  and 
the  birth  of  a pure  white  lily  on  the 
ruins  of  the  wall.  The  Son  of  the  Star 
comes,  and  weds  Sephora,  Judah’s  White 
Lily;  but  Lilith  woes  him  with  her 
arts,  and,  Vivien-like,  makes  him  forget 
in  luxury  and  lust  his  higher  mission. 
Sephora  wins  him  hack  again  after  a 
beautifully  staged  dream,  in  which  she 
plays  the  Judith  part,  with  Julius  Seve- 
rus,  the  Roman  conqueror,  as  Holo- 
fernes,  but  she  has  triumphed  over 
Lilith  all  too  late,  and  Severus  has  con- 
quered Judah.’’  The  Son  of  the  Star 
and  Sephora  die  in  each  others  arms. 
The  star  fades  in  the  sky,  a wind  arises 
and  extinguishes  the  candlestick  ot 
seven  branches.  The  Parisian  critics 
did  not  like  Erlanger’s  music.  The 
themes,  they  say,  are  not  characteristic, 
not  personal;  the  orchestration  is  noisy, 
restless,  and  monotonous.  “Erlanger  is 
still  the  composer  of  the  legend  'Saint 
Julien  l’Hospitalier.’  ’’  The  chief  sing- 
ers were  Mines.  Breval  and  Heglon,  and 
Alvarez  and  Delmas. 

Johann  Strauss.  “Fledermaus"  was 
performed  for  the  fifirst  time  in  Paris 
at  the  Varieties.  April  22.  The  music 
with  other  words  was  heard  in  Paris  in 
1S77.  as  “La  Tzigane,”  for  inasmuch  as 
the  original  libretto  was  founded  on 
Meiihac  and  Halevy’s  “Reveillon”  (1872), 
the  French  playwrights  opposed  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Viennese  operetta. 

Mehul’s  “Uthal,”  the  opera  in  which 
violas  are  used  to  the  exclusion  of  vio- 
lins, has  been  revived  at  Dessau,  anu 
with  great  success. 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

A concert  was  held  at  Grosvenor 
House,  London,  last  Tuesday  in  aid  of 
the  rebuilding  fund  of  the  Lower  Brix- 
ham  Church,  Devon,  in  memory  of  the 
author  of  the  hymn,  “Abide  with  Me." 
Clara  Butt  sang  Mr.  Liddle’s  setting  of 
the  hymn,  and  Miss  Parkina,  the  Amer- 
ican soprano,  was  among  those  who 
took  part  in  the  concert. 

New  works;  “Das  trunkene  Lied,"  for 
solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  Oscar 
Fried,  Berlin,  April  15.  The  text  is  taken 
from  Nietzsche’s  "Also  Sprach  Zara-  i 
thustra."  The  work,  which  took  an  | 
hour  in  performance,  was  | 

praised,  and  much  is  now  expected  of 
the  young  composer.  Perosi  s oratorio, 
“The  Last  Judgment,  Costanzi  Ti  e- 
ji  atre,  Rome,  April  22.  Sonata  tor  cello 
1 by  Amadee  de  Montnchard  pupil  ot 
Gigoux.  and  piano  trio  by  Albert  Rous- 
sel. pupil  of  d’Indy.  Paris,  April  14. 

Elgar’s  “Apostles”  will  he  performed 
at  Cologne  at  the  Lower  Rhenish  festi- 

V T Iw  d P i Us  burg  Orchestra  committee 
reports lose  of  $30,922.72  for  the  sea- 
son of  1903-1904.  and  the  pdlvldual  lia- 
bility of  the  guarantors  is  $448.16.  lhe 
loss  of  the  season  before  was  $28,509;5l- 
The  committee  says  in  its  report:  the 

falling  off  in  one  year  in  season  tickets 
and  auction  premium  receipts  is  5 <4 M. 
The  unusual  and  widespread  commercial 
disturbance  of  the  year  1903,  most  keen- 
ly felt  in  'Pittsburg  at  the  time  when 
the  annual  season  ticket  canvass  was 
being  made,  and  the  auction  sale  held, 
is  in  the  opinion  of  the  orchestra  com- 
mittee the  principal  reason  for  the 
shortage  in  receipts  from  these  sources. 
The  gain  in  single  ticket  receipts  is 
more  than  last  season.”  The  out-of- 
town  concerts  brought  an  increase  oi 
profit  over  that  of  last  season  of  about 
65  per  cent.  The  future  of  the  orchestra 
is  assured  for  three  years'  more  through 
t'he  public  spirit  of  more  than  a hun- 
dred citizens.  , , . . ... 

At  the  Historical  Festival  held  this 
month  at  Syracuse,  Sicily,  a hymn  to 
Arcnimedes,  composed  by  Tasca,  will 
be  sung  . , . 

Songs  bv  XJaderewski,  the  words  b> 
Catulle  Mendes,  have  been  sung  lately 
at  Paris. 

Among  the  more  important  novelties 
to  be  performed  at  the  40th  congress  ot 
the  German  Music  Society,  at  9 rank- 
fort  May  28- June  1,  are  Strauss'  “Sin- 
fonia  Domestica"  (first  performance  m 
Germany),  von  Hausegger’s  symphonic 
poem  “Wieland  der  Schmied”  and 
"Seven  Songs  of  Love”  (after  Lenau) 
for  tenor  and  orchestra;  Nicode's  "Glo- 
ria ” a storm  and  sun  song  for  orches- 
tra, with  final  chorus;  violin  sonata  by 
Thuille.  string  quartet  by  Reger,  suite 
for  wind  instruments  by  Lampe,  piano 
quintet  by  Dietrich  Schaefer,  and  songs 
by  A.  Scheinpflug. 

BRAHMS  AND  DEATH. 

We  spoke  lately  of  Tschaikowsky’s 
■v-ilty  concerning  death  and  the  ex- 


alone  seems  to  be  the  fulfilment,  even 
the  desire,  of  the  living  race.  Place 
vourself  for  one  moment  into  the  musi- 
cal emotion  which  inspired  Brahms 
when  he  wrote  his  Rhapsodie  (op.  t>3), 
and  vou  will  understand  thoroughly  how 
deadlv  and  how  completely  desperate 
was  the  inspiration  which  came  to  that 
soul  of  high  technique  and  most  high  in- 
strumental power.  ‘Who  can  comfort  his 
Sh  who,  if  balsam  be  deathly?’ 

‘In  the  brake,  his  pathway  is  lost;  close 
behind  clash  the  branches  together.  It 
was  the  significance  of  these  pnrases, 
chosen  from  the  Bible  of  old,  the  utter- 
most intimacy  of  these  surrenders, 
which  Brahms  not  only  desired  to  fulfil, 
hut  actually  fulfilled  in  fact.  To  hear 
these  singers  expound  this  point  of  view 
nobly  because  their  voices  were  noble, 
meaningly,  because  their  technique  was 
accomplished,  was  to  understand  how 
dismally  and  yet  how  artistically 
Brahms  understood  the  sentient  feeling 
of  death  which  must  exist  in  every 
great  artist,  whether  he  be  called  Mo- 
zart Palestrina,  or  even  by  so  unknown 
a name  as  that  of  Newsham.  who  in  the 
space  of  a single  night  composed  one  of 
the  requiems  of  the  world.  We  wonder 
how  many  embryo  musicians  have  be- 
fore this  realized  the  intimate  sentiment 
of  New  sham's  work,  a work  which  was 
composed  udder  the  stress  of  a singular 
sense  of  tragedy  at  Ushaw  College,  and 
which  embodied  in  a wonderful  way  the 
sense  of  an  immediate  departure  of  th* 
l young  human  soul  into  eternity.” 

il  'tio  v 

AUTHORS’  WIVES. 

Herbert  Spencer,  as  shown  by  his 
self-dissecting  autobiography,  published 
recently,  was  of  the  opinion  that  no 
one  who  wishes  to  do  serious  literary 
work  should  marry,  yet  he  intimated 
in  a cautious  manner  that  if  the  wife 
had  a large  income  and  the  husband 
.were  contented  to  he  supported,  at 
'/east  in  a measure,  by  her,  the  marriage 
might  not  then  be  fatal  to  the  writer. 
Spencer  did  not  quote  shocking  ex- 
amples in  the  history  of  the  calamities 
of  authors;  he  did  not  point  a derisive 
thumb  at  any  contemporary.  He  re- 
mained single,  accomplished  his  work, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  life  found  pleas- 
ure in  the  children  of  others.  His 
opinion  was  shaped  by  thoughts  and 
fears  of  the  discomfort  inevitable  in  a 
home  where  the  income  is  small  and 
uncertain.  He  saw  the  poet's  noble 
rage  repressed,  the  philosopher  hard 
put  to  his  philosophy.  The  work)  at 
large,  ready  in  spite  of  logicians  to 
argue  from  the  particular  to  the  gen- 
eral, cites  celebrated  cases  of  domestic 
unhappiness  and  shakes  a disapproving 
head  over  the  proposition,  Should  an 
author  marry?  Aud  what  prudent 
mother  has  not  for  generations  cau- 
tioned her  daughter  against  the  man  of 
professionally  artistic  temperament. 
Yet  many  writers  of  honest  potboilers 
or  works  of  imagination  or  learning 
have  never  cursed  their  wedding  day. 

We  should  shift  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility for  happiness.  The  domes- 
tic management  of  a literary  husband 
requires  a peculiar  tact.  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  discussed  the  problem  some  years 
ago  with  fine  display  of  fancy  and  gen- 
tle irony.  His  essay  gave  pleasure  at 
t he  time,  hut  his  conclusions  were  as 
the  breath  on  a looking-glass.  We  re- 
member only  th is — the  literary  man  is 
irritable,  a statement  made  and  agreed 
to  long  before  Mr.  Lang,  long  before 
the  invention  of  the  printing  press. 

The  literary  man  is  popularly  sup- 
posed by  Caucasians,  as  by  Hindus,  to 
marry  a “small,  plump,  laughing,  chat- 
tering, unintellectual  and  material- 
minded  person.”  This  supposition  is 
not  invariably  true,  hut  it  will  serve 
the  present  discussion.  It  is  precisely  a 
woman  of  this  type,  one  of  these  in- 
ferior and  despised  beings,  that  will 
live  in  pence  and  happiness  with  her 
nervous  lord  and  unreasonable  phil- 
osopher. A wife  of  acute  mind,  of 
reading  and  of  discriminative  taste  may 
well  be  a tlior"  in  the  side.  He  fears 
her  knowledge  of  liis  methods.  She 
may  hide,  by  way  of  a sorry  jest, 


nation  droop,  his  wit  smoulder.  She 
may  insist  on  playing  the  part  of  critic: 
“It  seems  to  me,  d<w,  that  you  have 
not  said  here  exactly  what  you  in- 
tended to  say,”  or  “Are  you  satisfied 
with  this  line?  Don’t  you  think  the 
rhythm  is  faulty?”  She  may  forget  to 
incense  daily  the  altar  of  his  vanity, 
whereas  the  woman  who  confounds 
“will”  and  “shall”  and  refers  to  a 
trip  “down  to  Marblehead”  reads  ap- 
provingly every  word  the  publisher  is 
persuaded  to  give  to  the  world,  or, 
after  a vain  struggle  against  yawning, 
exclaims:  "I  know  it  is  beautiful,  al- 

though I do  not  know  what  it’s  all 
about.  What  -did  you  ever  see  in 
me?”  If  the  writer  does  not  receive 
hhs  daily  bread  of  domestic  praise,  he 
thinks  that  he  is  appreciated  every- 
where except  at  home,  and  from  that 
to  sarcasm  over  the  quality  of  the 
cookery  is  an  easy  step. 

The  author  is  not  necessarily  happy' 
when  his  wife  is  sweet,  blithe,  reveren- 
tial, cuddlesome.  Many  are  obliged  to 
write  at  home,  and  no  den  is  so  se- 
cluded that  it  is  wholly  remote  from 
the  storm  of  household  cares.  The 
shaking  of  the  furnace  kills  an  epigram; 
the  bursting  of  a water  pipe  sends  im- 
aginative or  profound  thought  a-scurry- 
ing.  A poetic  fancy  vanishes  when  the 
door-knob  is  turned,  a head  appears 
timidly  and  asks:  “What  would  you 
like  touiglit  with  shad?  Mice  or 
creamed  potatoes?”  Grant  that  the  lit- 
erary man  is  naturally  amiable,  that  he 
is  childless;  he  will  be  disturbed  by 
door  bells,  dusting,  familiar  conversa- 
tions with  friends  and  domestics  and 
by  displays  of  solicitude  and  affection, 
unless  the  wife  have  the  soul  of  a mar- 
tyr and  he  able  to  endure  the  thought 
that  her  husband  is  safely  penned  and 
must  not  he  seen  by  her  until  he  has 
accomplished  his  6tint.  Such  heroism 
as  in  the  days  of  the  persecution  of  the 
early  Christians— is  often  found  in 
women  of  feeble  frame.  A good  house- 
keeper with  a temper  that  cannot  be 
ruffled,  with  a pathetic  belief  in  her 
husband's  genius,  is  better  fitted  as  a 
mate  for  an  author  than  any  Lady 
Mary  YVortley  Montagu,  "Gyp”  or 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn. 

And  since  authors  do  take  to  them- 
selves wives,  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  subsequent  copy,  friction  might  he 
avoided  if  there  were  chambers  for 
them  in  some  secluded  quarter  of  the 
town  where  they  could  sport  their  oak 
without  fear  of  malice,  domestic  or  for- 
eign levy,  where  privacy  would  not  be 
tumultuous.  After  the  accomplishment 
of  the  daily  task,  the  return  of  the 
writer  would  be  as  joyful  as  that  of 
any  business  man  or  warrior;  for  him, 
too.  the  open  door,  the  arms  mutely 
embracing.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Spencer  recognized  his  extrava- 
gantly critical  spirit  and  deplored  it. 
We  doubt  whether  the  Eve  constructed 
bv  Mr.  Edison  in  Villiers  de  l'lsle 
Adam's  fantastical  story  would  have 
met  his  full  and  hearty  approbation. 
Spencer  knew  himself,  but  he  was  for 
once  illogical  when  he  argued  seriously 
from  his"  own  particular  case  concern- 
ing marriage. 


the  Scipios  who  con. 

The  explorer  of  Central  Afr 
man  who  by  indomitable  will  conr 
hostile  nature,  disease  and  the  <1 
ments,  and  opened  unknown  land  t 
civilization,  might  still  better  go  do w 
the  ages  as  Stanley  Africanus.  Ther 
is  no  prouder,  nobler  epitaph  for  him. 

THE  WICKEDEST  CITY. 

There  is  anxious  rivalry  today  am 
American  cities  over  the  claim  of 
preme  wickedness.  There  are  clergy* 
men  as  well  as  newspaper  men  an 
professional  sports  who  c^fer  rash  stab 
ments  as  indisputable  evidence.  N 
doubt  centuries  ago  there  was  like  di 
pute  over  the  cities  of  the  Plain.  Book 
of  English  proverbs  and  sayings  pr< 
serve  the  evil  reputation  of  certai 
towns  and  villages;  a bitter  epigra 
still  characterizes  Genoa:  the  wicked 
ness  of  the  sunken  city  of.  YTs  is  legem 
dary  and  operatic.  Was  Babylon  as 
plague  sore?  The  zeal  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  was  tribal,  no  more  seriously 
to  be  considered  than  Carlyle's  remark 
that  eternity  was  not  visible  at  Paris 
Human  nature  and  human  wickednesses 
are  about  the  same,  in  all  cities  ol 
so-called  civilization.  Where  there  ii 
unwise  restrictive  legislation,  there  ar< 
sneaking  vices,  and  there  is  the  in 
evitable  fret  that'  leads  to  covert  in 
dulgence.  De  Goncotirt,  who  knew  th 
seamy  side  of  Paris,  was  shocked  by 
the  low  immorality  of  Preach  villages* 
but  he  Was  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
exhibitions  of  vice  and  indefatigable  in 
discovery.  Wherever  men  are  herdet 
together  there  will  be  vice  and  crime 
and  wherever  they  watch  their  herds 
there  will  be  passionate  outbreaks,  or1 
the  lack  of  interest  and  amusement  will 
’be  supplied  by  coarse  or  immoral  plcas-j 
ures.  There  is  exaggeration  in  all  the 
statements  concerning  prevailing  wick 
edness.  The  Parisian  i&  not  wholl; 
given  over  to  absinthe  and  the  pursui 
of  his  neighbor's  wife.  As  a matter  o 
fact  the  average  Parisian  is  a man  of 
uncommon  industry  and  frugal  habit 
A Bostonian  does  not  necessarily  take 
his  life  in  his  hand  when  he  visits  New 
Y’ork,  Chicago  or  Providence.  YVe  know 
men  who  cross  the  Common  at  mid- 
night without  arms  and  without  inward 
uneasiness.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  New 
England  villages  are  so.  many  sinks  of 
abomination.  There  should  be  modera- 
tion, gentlemen,  there  should  be  sweet 
reasonableness  even  in  denunciation  of 
evildoing.  There  is  no  wickedest  city ;J 
there  is  no  wickedest  village. 


HOUSEHOLD  INSTRUCTION. 


Vinoks  that  him 
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STANLEY  AFRICANUS. 

It  was  cabled  that  the  body  of  Stan- 
ley would  not  be  juried  in  YY  estmin- 
ster  Abbey.  Perhaps  the  lying  there 
is  now  too  snug,  for  the  honor  of  the 
Abbey  has  been  bestowed  with  exuber- 
ant generosity  of  late  years.  What- 
ever the  cause,  wherever  the  body  may 
at  last  rest,  there  is  no  need  of  over- 
costly  tomb,  “a  bait  for  sacrilege,”  or 
of  swollen  and  pompous  epitaph.  The 
explorer  himself  might  have  wished  a 
tomb  by  the  Congo  rivet;  lie  might 
well  have  been  contented  with  his  rec- 
ord of  incredible  danger,  suffering, 
courage  as  a monument.  The  shortest 
epitaphs  are  the  best.  YVhat  play-actor 
would  not  he  satisfied  with  that  of 
Master  Burbidge,  the  tragedian:  "Exit 
Burbidge”?  There'  was  wisdom  as 
well  as  wit  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
fittest  epitaph  for  Camden,  the  author 
of  “Remains  Concerning  Britain,”  was 
simply:  “Camden’s  Remains.”  The  in- 
scription for  Stanley’s  tomb  requires 
no  cudgelling  of  the  brains.  The  Ro- 
mans, masters  of  the  short  phrase  and 
the  short  sword,  ennobled  for  all  time 


We  are  told  th'at  housekeepers  in 
Boston  are  now  sorely  vexed  over  the 
servant  question;  that  wages  are  ab- 
surdly high,  and  when  offered  do  not 
insure  good  service;  that  the  demands 
of  the  domestics  for  free  time  and 
other  liberties  grow  more  and  move  un- 
reasonable; that  the  girl  ready  and 
competent  for  general  housework  is  as 
rare  as  the  old-fashioned  family  doc- 
tor, for  a girl  of  shrewd  wit  and  large 
experience  prefers  to  be  a specialist, 
that  the  careless  and  inefficient  servant 
/found  at  any  bureau  ironically  known 
as  intelligence  office  is  as  unreasonable 
in  her  demands  as  the  paragon  of  her 
race.  The' problem  is  not  new.  No 
dofibt  Cleopatra  often  said  to  Antony: 
“I  really  must  give  Charmian  warn- 
ing.” Old  books  of  gossip  are  full  of 
complaints  against  servants,  nor  are 
solutions  of  the  problem  offered  now 
for  the  first  time.  Some  are  vague  and 
without  promise;  some  vary  with  the 
intensity  of  the  situation. 

Here  is  an  answer  to  the  question. 
A woman  who  signs  herself  House- 
keeper” writes;  “Let  every  mistress  of 
a fairly  prosperous  household  in  toivn 
or  country  open  her  heart  and  her 
doors  to  one  working-class  girl,  and 
train  her  in  the  way  she  should  go,  in- 
teresting herself  in  her  progress  in 
work,  truth  and  general  behavior.  Most 
mothers  would  gladly  accept  for  tlioir 
ignorant  girls  of  14  such  terms  as  the 
following:  Clothing,  wholesome  food 
and  lodging,  washing,  instruction  and 
a nominal  sum,  say  fifty  cents  a week, 
till  real  wages  are  deserved.”  Consider 
for  a moment  the  responsibility  in- 
curred by  a housewife  in  such  a case 
She  is  obliged  to  train  this  raw  girl  so 
that  she  may  he  the  equal  of  the  ultra- 


want's.  TV  hat  does  ‘‘Housekeeper” 
mean  by  “instruction”?  Let  us  pass 
over  the  rudiments— skill  in  boiling', 
baking,  broiling,  roasting,  ironing, 
sweeping,  dusting,  bed-making,  serv- 
ing, answering  the  bell. 

Should  "instruction”  include  piano 
lessons  ‘ Not  if  the  daughters  are 
musical,  for  the  hours  of  practice  might 
conflict,  or  the  servant  become  so  en- 
grossed in  tiie  study  of  scales  and  ar- 
peggios, in  discrimination  between  the 
advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
the  Leschetitzki  method,  that  she  would 
neglect  her  duties,  lesser  duties,  it  is 
true,  hut  duties  that  should  be  ob 
served.  She  should  take  singing  les 
sons  with  an  acknowledged  master  of 
tone  production,  especially  when  the 
servant,  Celt,  Swede  or  from  the  Prov 
inces,  is  in  a flat  with  which  the  world 
is  connected  only  by  a speaking  tube.  A 
caller  gains  an  unpleasant  idea  of  the 
domestic  economy  of  her  friend  when 
the  answer  to  her  question  comes  in 
a raucous  voice  that  knows  apparently 
only  consonants.  A possible  and  de- 
sirable lover  of  a daughter  may  in  like 
manner  be  discouraged.  The  call  to 
iceman  or  grocery  boy  far  down  in 
the  court  below  is  a neighborhood- 
disturbing  whoop.  A singing  teacher 
who  gives  especial  attention  to  the 
middle  and  upper  registers  will  quickly 
remedy  this  evil.  “Instruction”  should 
include  light  gymnastics,  dancing,  les- 
sons in  dramatic  action  to  insure  grace 
of  movement  to  the  naturally  leaden- 
footed and  awkward.  An  evening  a 
week  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
legitimate  drama  would  be  a valuable 
object  lesson  in  repose,  conversation, 
gesture  and  general  bearing.  The  study 
of  tbe  dead  languages  is  a waste  of 
time,  as  any  thoughtful  person,  even 
Mr.  Churton  Collins,  would  admit  in 
this  instance;  but  fencing  or  a course 
in  the  Japanese  art  of  self-defence 
would  be  of  material  use  in  the  recep- 
tion of  sneak  thieves  and  burglars. 

The  housekeeper  should  look  after 
the  reading  and  the  amusements  of  her 
MP-  “Pamela,”  “Joseph  Andrews,” 
“Moll  Flanders,”  “Pot  Bouille”  would 
show  her  how  servants  are  made  or 
marred  by  the  development  of  their  nat- 
ural character,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
to  be  commended  than  the  ingenious 
novels  of  Mr.  Henry  James  or  any  of 
the  latest  “quick-sellers.”  Bridge 
whist  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  although 
the  game  be  wholly  a family  affair,  ( 
fot  she  would  learn  lessons  of  extrava- 
gance, and  an  ebullition  of  temper  on 
the  part  of  mistress  or  daughter  would 
lead  to  undue  familiarity.  Solitaire  in 
any  one  of  its  attractive  forms  would 
be  a solace  for  tbe  cave  dweller  in  the 
modern  apartment  house,  and  would 
cultivate  silence  and  concentration  of 
mind.  The  mistress  should  also  ar- 
range the  color  schemes  of  the  maid’s 
costumes,  and  persuade  her  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  chief  charm  of  a display 
of  jewelry  is  not  profusion. 

Street  deportment  is  also  a branch 
of  education.  Some  years  ago  there 
was  a discussion  in  London  as  to  the 
proper  form  of  salutation  between 
"social  superiors  and  inferiors.”  Should 
the  master  of  a household  take  off  his 
hat  when  he  recognizes  the  existence 
of  a female  servant  in  the  street?  Or 
should  he  smile  inanely  at  her,  or  cross 
suddenly  to  the  other  side,  or  stare  at 
the  sky  above  him?  No  man  of  Latin 
blood  would  hesitate.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land of  years  ago  the  hired  man  was 
called  “Mr.”  by  the  children  of  his 
employer;  if  he  drove  his  employer  to 
his  place  of  business,  the  drive  was 
enlivened  by  talk  about  politics;  nor 
did  the  hired  man  hesitate  to  talk  or 
vote  as  he  thought  at  town  meeting; 
but  in  this  same  Arcadia  few  men  took 
off  the  hat  even  when  they  met  neighn 
(tors’  wives  in  the  street.  Today  nd 
American  should  hesitate  to  bow  gra- 
ciously  to  his  cook  or  second  girl  in 
any  public  place;  she  is  no  longer  a 
help,  she  is  a woman  of  conscious 
power  and  authority.  But  she  should 
he  taught  to  acknowledge  gracefully 
the  salute;  not  with  a wink  or  bob  of 
undue  familiarity,  as  one  that  says 
“I’m  on  to  you;  you  are  happier  here 
than  at  home.” 

And  every  Sunday  the  housekeeper 
el  mild  remind  the  servant  of  the- story 
of  St.  Norali  as  told  by  Douglas  Jer- 


rold:  “St.  Norali  waS  a" poor  girl  and 

came  to  England  to  service.  Sweet- 
tempered  and  gentle,  she  seemed  to 
love  everything  she  spoke  to;  and  she 
prayed  to  St.  Patrick  that  he  would 
give  her  a good  gift  that  would  not 
make  her  proud,  but  useful;  and  St. 
Patrick,  out  of  his  own  head,  taught 
St.  Norali  how  to  boil  a potato — a sad 
tiling,  and  to  be  lamented,  that  ihe 
secret  has  come  down  to  so  few.”  For, 
after  all,  the  rudiments  are  of  some 
1 importance. 
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CADS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

4’n  evening  local  contemporary  asks: 
May  a cad  photograph  a President’s 
daughter  without  her  permission?” 
This  is  hysterically  vague.  President 
of  what?  Of  the  United  States,  a 
bank,  or  a gas  fitters’  union?  No  a 
cad  should  not  be  allowed  ,to  photo- 
graph any  woman  without  her  per- 
mission, be  her  name  Roosevelt,  Jones 
or  Ferguson  (with  the  accent  either  on 
the  first  or  on  the  second  syllable).  Acad 
should  not  be  trusted  with  any  lethal 
weapon.  But  this  particular  emphasis 
of  protest  against  an  unwarrantable 
liberty  befits  a court  journal  rather 
than  a republican  newspaper.  Our 
contemporary  should  remember  that 
the  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a 
throne  serves  the  purpose  of  the  irrev- 
erent photographer.  A certain  pub- 
licity is  necessary  to  continuous  suc- 
cess; and  although  a daughter  may 
naturally  be  as  shrinking  as  Shelley’s 
sensitive  plant,  she  should  be  willin'- 
to  sacrifice  shyness  on  the  family  altar° 
We  do  not  approve  the  suggestion 
that  such  prominent”  persons  as  Miss 
Roosevelt  should  go  about  with  “a 
stout  walking  stick”  to  “smash  the 
cameras  of  offensive  photographers”- 
the  violence  of  Came  Nation  is  enough 
for  one  country.  Legislation  is  not 
the  remedy,  for  it  would  work  against 
the  personal  interests  of  some  women 
as  well  as  meD,  often  “prominent”  and 
estimable  citizenesses  and  citizens, 
who  are  now  relieved  of  the  bother  of 
sending  their  photographs  for  publi- 
cation, with  pencil  notes  of  identifica- 
tion and  with  a few  lines  of  descrip- 
tive and  complimentary  text. 


OPENED  BY  MISTAKE. 

A -man  arrested  in  Texas  swallowed  a 
diamond,  as  he  insists,  by  mistake. 
Tbe  diamond  was  not  originally  his 
personal  property,  and  the  owner  de- 
manded recovery,  even  if  a pound  of 
flesh  were  to  go  with  it.  In  ruder  times 
a bowie  knife  would  have  been  the 
surgeon  s tool,  but  this  is  an  age  of 
science,  and  an  X ray  machine,  two 
surgeons  and  a scalpel  brought  restitu- 
tion. The  owner  paid  for  the  opera- 
tion-nothing could  have  been  fairer— 
and  the  prisoner  was  set  free.  Now, 
why  should  there  not  be  a general  re- 
form in  the  matter  of  surgical  pay- 
ments? Ratb  Ivrespel,  in  Hoffmann’s 
story,  broke  open  violins  to  find  tho 
singing  soul  of  each  instrument.  Any 
full-witted  child,  if  undisturbed,  will 
open  a watch  to  find  out  “what  makes 
it  go.  ’ And  there  are  surgeons  who 
are  devoured  by  curiosity.  They  seize 
the  slightest  pretext  to  see  how  a pa- 
tient looks  inside.  They  say  there  is 
need  of  a trifling  operation;  there  is  no 
possible  danger  in  these  days  of  per- 
fected surgery;  they  put  the  patient 
under  the  influence  of  ether,  and  when 
he  is  once  opened,  they  examine  and 
tinker  all  his  clockwork.  Sometimes 
the  patient,  like  a letter,  is  opened  by 
mistake.  Occasionally  the  patient  is 
thoughtless  or  ungrateful  and  dies;  but 
the  bill,  a large  one,  is  presented  to  the 
mourning  family.  Why  should  not  the 
surgeon  be  obliged  in  such  cases  to 
pay  for  the  operation?  He  has  grati- 
fied his  curiosity;  he  may  have  learned 
something  of  value  to  himself  and  his 
colleagues.  Why  should  the  mourners 
be  called  on  to  pay  for  such  gratifica- 
tion and  enlargement  of  experience  and 
I knowledge? 
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VICTIMS  OF  SYSTEM. 

The  shiverers  in  apartment  houses 
should  not  accuse  landlords  of  undue 
thrift  or  janitors  of  laziness.  There 
are  many  landlords  who  regulate  their 
own  lives  and  the  lives  of  those  in- 
trusted to  them  in  accordance  with  a 
sj stem.  Some  let  the  furnace  fires  <ro 


oiif  May  1,  some  on  ,\Liy  j f>.  A per- 
sistent east  wind,  a flurry  of  snow  does 
not  disconcert  them.  The  weather 
should  be  favorable  to  comfort,  but  un- 
fortunately in  Boston  t he  weather  is 
what  it  is  and  not  what  it  should  be. 
Devotion  to  system  has  been  the  ruin 
of  many,  even  at  Monte  Carlo.  We 
knew  a man  who  regulated  (ho  more 
intimate  dress  of  his  household  by -the 
calendar.  He  insisted  that  thin  under- 
clothing should  be  donned  on  May  1, 
and  winter  underclothing  on  Nov.  1. 
I lie  state  of  the  thermometer  was 
nothing  to  him.  It  is  a pathetic 
thought— the  thought  of  aged  persons, 
anxious  mothers,  anaemic  maidens, 
shawled  and  jacketed,  patting  from' 
time  to  time  the  radiator— and  there  is 
nothing  so  cold  as  a cold  radiator. 
Grandfather  Amos  smokes  a pipe  to 
keep  warm.  Do  the  sufferers  write  to 
the  landlord?  Do  they  entreat  or 
storm  at  the  janitor?  The  answer  is: 
“But  it’s  the  middle  of  May.”  Or  a 
landlord  with  a fine  appreciation  of 
humor  will  reply;  “Why  don’t  you 
have  a fire  iu  the  grate?”  How  many 
chimneys  iu  modern  apartment  houses 
will  draw?  There  is  a superb  fireplace 
! h*  the  Trustees’  room  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library;  visitors  gape  iu  admi- 
| ration  before  it;  but  when  a fire  was 
kindled  in  it,  the  trustees  were  dis- 
turbed in  their  solemn  labors  by  clouds 
of  smoke.  They  found  on  investiga- 
I tion  Th'Tt  there  was  solid  masonry 
where  there  should  be  a chimney.  It 
is  idle  to  dispute  with  a systematic 
landlord.  Procrustes,  a famous  lodg- 
ing house  keeper  of  Attica,  no  doubt 
replied  to  any  guest  who  protested 
against^  stretching  or  cutting  off  his 
legs.^  “But  your  legs  should  fit  my 
bed.”  For  Procrustes  was  a man  of  a 
system. 
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ENVIABLE  FOOLISHNESS. 

It  was  stated  in  the  report  of  a re- 
cent and  mysterious  case  of  suicide 
that  love  letters  had  been  found  with 
the  bodies  of  husband  and  wife  in  the 
disordered  room.  These  letters  had 
been  written  to  the  dead  man  by  a 
woman  before  his  marriage.  It  was 
said  by  some  that  the  letters  were  both 
affectionate  and  of  general  interest;  by 
others  that  they  were  silly.  Now, 
“affectionate”  and  “silly”  are  terms 
held  by  many  as  synonymous.  There 
was  a judge  in  New  York  state  who 
handed  down  the  opinion  from  the  bench 
that  love  letters  are  often  foolish.  It  is 
true  that  such  letters  should  not  be  pre- 
served; they  are  written  for  a special 
purpose;  they  breathe  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment;  they  are  often,  alas, 
ironical  when  read  in  after  years  by 
the  one  that  wrote  or  the  one  that  re- 
ceived, or  when  the  correspondents  hap- 
pened to  be  persons  of  great  distinc- 
tion they  are  published  by  some  cal- 
lous editor  that  profits  may  accrue. 
Would  the  real  letters  that  passed  be- 
tween Pericles  and  Aspasia  have  the 
literary  value  of  those  imagined  by 
Landor,  or  would  they  provoke  laugh- 
ter in  court?  What  admirer  of  Keats 
or  of  the  Brownings  does  not  regret 
the  publication  of  their  love  letters? 

Such  letters  are  foolish  because  they 
are  sincere.  The  writer  does  not  have 
an  eye  on  a future  publisher.  Discon- 
nected sentences,  extravagant  lan- 
guage, endless  repetitions  of  protesta- 
tion of  affection— these  are  the  honest 
expressions  of  the  moment.  If  the 
wooer’s  letter  he  approved  by  a profes- 
sor of  rhetoric,  the  courtship  is  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  insincerity.  If  he 
write  admirably  on  general  topics  of 
the  day,  and  be  not  violent  in  his 
affection,  the  woman  may  well  be  un- 
easy. The  folly  of  love  is  tragic.  The 
crowd  in  the  circus  invariably  laughs 
when  tbe  clown,  Shakespearian  or  com- 
mon merry-maker,  asks  the  ringmaster 
if  he  was  ever  in  love;  but  many,  while 
they  laugh,  feel  a clutching  at  the 
throat;  memories  rush  upon  them  and 
master  them.  There  is  a strange  ring 
to  the  laughter  in  court  when  an  amor- 
ous letter  is  read  aloud  in  an  unsympa- 
thetic manner.  The  letters  written  by 
Mme.  Nordica  to  Mr.  Doeme  while  he 
was  her  husband  were  eminently  wom- 
anly. The  wanton  publication  of  them 
injured  him,  not  her.  Any  man  tliat 


cried' o'lir'at^lieir  “folly^|5?reidy  en- 
vied the  one  to  whom  they  were  '.nit- 
ten. 

It  is  foolish,  then,  to  have  illusions, 
to  be  blind  iu  belief  in  the  character  of 
one  chosen  out  from  the  whole  world, 
to  dream  over  a personal  charm  that 
may  not  appeal  to  others,  to  be  defiant 
of  all  obstacles,  to  mock  at  death.  The 
cold  stieam  of  common  sense  plavs  oil 
the  human  fire,  and  the  smouldering 
ashes  excite  contemptuous  laughter. 
But  how  dull  and  tedious  would  this 
world  be  were  it  not  for  the  emotions 
| that  find  vent  in  exuberant  language. 
How  pitiable  the  man  that,  when  he 
laughs,  does  not  at  the  same  time  re- 
member his  own  feverish  days  and  de- 
lirious nights.  English-speaking  men 
and  women  have  been  taught  for  cen- 
turies to  be  ashamed  of  their  emotions. 
An  outward  display  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  a man  has  long  been  regarded 
as  weakness,  effeminacy;  on  the  part 
of  a woman,  immodesty. 

This  expression  of  abiding  love  may 
he  indirect.  An  absent  wife  once  wrote 
to  her  maid-of-all-work  in  Boston: 
"Use  the  gas  stove  this  warm  weather. 
Heat  the  water  for  Mr.  X’s  hath  in  a 
tea-kettle.  Don’t  let  him  have  the  ket- 
tle. for  he  would  surely  scald  himself.” 
Here  is  an  instance  of  doubly  indirect 
affection.  It  is  the  affection  that  in- 
cludes the  elements,  protection,  fore- 
thought, and,  although  there  is  a touch 
of  the  natural  feminine  contempt  for 
mail  interfering  in  domestic  economy, 
yet  the  letter  is,  in  reality,  a love  let-  j 
ter.  lf.it  were  read  in  court  today, 
would  ’ it  not  excite  inextinguishable 
laughter?  Can  you  not  hear  the  sniek- 
e rings,  the  peals,  the  guffaws  of  the 
CECwd;  the  rapping  of  the  smiling 
judge?  Yes,  love  letters  are  often  silly: 
to  tiie  Greeks,  foolishness;  but,  when 
one  ponders  the  vanity  of  life,  there 
is  a reckless  sublimity  in  such  folly. 


AN  AESTHETIC  REVOLT. 

Mrs.  Otto  Sperber,  who  represents 
several  French  and  German  press  as- 
sociations, arrived  in  New  Jersey  after 
a walk  of  8000  miles  in  South  America 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  commer- 
cial possibilities.  Her  husband  was 
with  her.  but  her  chief  protection  was 
a pair  of  khaki  bloomers,  which  were, 
indeed,  a very  present  help  in  trouble; 
for  the  savages  treated  her  bloomers 
“with  deference  and  fear.”  She  was 
arrested  for  wearing  them  in  Sati  An- 
tonio and  stoned  iu  Chicago,  two  towns 
in  the  region  of  alleged  civilization;  and 
yet  the  bloomer  costume  is  a product 
of  American  invention  and  manufach 
ure,  and  as  such  should  be  protected. 
(Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer,  the  editor  of 
a temperance  journal,  the  Lily,  pub- 
lished at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  was  the 
inventor,  and  the  dress  was  first  worn 
conspicuously  at  a ball  held  at  Lowell 
in  1851.)  \Ve  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  material  or  the  condition  of 
the  garment  offended  the  sensitive  in 
Texas  and  Illinois,  rather  than  the 
fashion  itself.  Charles  Reade  tells  us 
that  one  of  his  heroes  was  ravished 
"at  sight  of  Miss  Courtenay  in  a 
bloomer,”  and  Miss  Bird,  in  a book  on 
the  Sandwich  islands,  describes  Debo- 
nh  as  looking  "very  piquante  in  a 
bloomer  dress  of  dark  blue.”  But  Lhaki, 
after  long  usage,  tends  to  promote 
slovenliness,  and  Mrs.  Sperber  had 
walked  8000  miles.  Nor  is  khaki  suit- 
ed to  all  complexions  any  more  than 
the  bloomer  to  women  of  bulbous  fig- 
ures. Unfortunately  for  precise  scien- 
tific investigation,  we  are  left  wholly 
ignorant  of  this  wearer’s  personal  ap- 
pearance. We  can  well  helieve  that 
she  was  viewed  by  the  untutored  sav- 
age with  reverence  and  fear.  Only  a 
deity,  they  thought,  could  wear  such  a 
garment  with  any  comfort.  King 
Norodom  of  Cambodia,  who  died  re- 
cently, was  another  normal  savage. 
The  top  hoots  of  civilization  were  to 
him  as  the  Scottish  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, and  when  a review  was  held  in 
his  honor  somewhere  in  Cochin  China 
and  he  was  gorgeous  in  uniform  and 
varnished  boots,  he  called  in  tho  very 
midst  of  the  show  to  a mandarin  to 
act  as  bootjack,  and  he  finished  the  re- 
view in  his  socks.  But  Mrs.  Sperber 


(lid  not.  remove  her  bloomers — at  least 
she  did  not  thus  relieve  herself  in  the 
presence  of  the  savages — and  they  con- 
tinued to  bow  to  her  as  supernatural. 
The  scenes  in  San  Antonio  and  Chi- 
cago were  undoubtedly  a revolt  of  aes- 
thetic feeling  and  conviction;  the  color 
clashed  with  the  landscape. 


MOROCCO  BOUND. 

The  predicament  of  Mr.  Perdicarls 
and  his  stepson  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  bandits  still  exist  out  of 
comic  opera,  and  also  to  the  general 
condition  of  affairs  in  Morocco.  One  of 
Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  most  de- 
lightful comedies  is  “Captain  Brass- 
hound's  Conversion,”  with  its  pirates, 
bandits,  English  travellers,  scenes  at 
Mogador  and  in  Moorish  castle,  mis- 
sionary, and  the  wonderful  Lady 
Cicely,  the  regulating,  controlling,  dom- 
inating spirit  of  the  play.  Mr.  Shaw 
tells  us  that  his  own  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  Morocco  is  based  on  a walk 
through  Tangier  and  a cursory  observa- 
tion of  the  coast  through  a binocular 
from  the  deck  of  an  Orient  steamer, 
both  later  in  date  than  the  writing  of 
the  play.  He  was  intelligent  enough, 
as  he  admits,  or  rather  glories,  “to 
steal  its  scenery,  its  surroundings,  its 
atmosphere,  its  geography,  its  knowl- 
edge of  the  east,  its  fascinating  Cadis 
and  Krooboys  and  Sheikhs  and  mud 
castles  from  an  excellent  hook  of  phil- 
osophic travel  and  vivid  adventure  en- 
titled ‘Mogreb-el-Aeksa’  (‘Morocco  the 
Most  Holy’),  by  Cunningham  Gra- 
ham.” We  know  this  book,  and  we 
wish  that  it  were  familiar  to  all,  for 
it  shows  that  Thibet  is  not  the  only 
romantic  strip  of  the  earth,  and  it  re- 
veals the  author  as  a more  incredible 
hero  than  any  knight-errant  of  chival- 
ry. In  the  days  of  chivalry  knighthood 
was  an  expected  trade.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham Graham  is  an  adventurer  in  a 
commercial  age.  The  book  is  not  only 
individually  outspoken;  it  is  singularly 
picturesque.  And  now  that  this  Greek- 
Americaa  has  been  carried  off  by 
bandits  and  there  is  general  excite- 
ment, the  reproduction  of  local  color 
indispensable  to  the  newspaper  reader 
for  keen  pleasure  is  best  found  through 
Mr.  Cunningham  Graham’s  now  grim, 
now  poetic,  always  entertaining  de- 
scription. 

CHECK— TO  FANCY. 

I Mr.  Frank  Marshall,  whose  victory 
at  the  chess  tournament  was  so  pro- 
I)  nounced,  learned  the  game  when  he  was 
i 11  years  of  age;  he  lisped  in  gambits, 

i for  the  gambits  came.  He  is  now  in 

his  27th  year,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  the  precise  effect  of  the 
t intense  application  on  his  nervous  sys- 
tem and  his  general  health.  For  chess 
has  long  had  an  evil  name.  Old  Fuller, 
in  his  “Holy  State,”  speaking  of  recre- 
ations, frowned  at  the  hoard:  “But 
take  heed  of  cozening  thy  mind,  in  set- 
ting it  to  do  a double  task  under  pre- 
tence of  giving  it  a playday,  as  in  the 
* labyrinth  of  chess,  and  other  tedious 
. and  studious  games.”  Robert  Burton 
commended  it  to  the  idle  and  those 
j troubled  with  cares,  but  characterized 
j it  as  a testy  choleric  game,  and  “very 
offensive  to  him  that  loseth  the  mate.” 

! Fortunately,  at  the  late  tournament, 
there  was  no  open  show  of  violence; 
yet  defeated  royal  persons  have  be- 
labored their  adversary's  pate  with  the 
i hoard.  In  tbe  “Thousand  Nights  and 
a Night”  enchanted  apes  and  rulers 
play  together  with  more  grace,  al- 
though in  the  east  chess  is  a gambling  l 
! game;  yet  kings  chafe  even  in  that  djg- 
i nified  region,  witness  the  Caliph  Al- 
Maamnn,  who  used  to  say:  "I  have 
: the  administration  of  the  world  and 
am  equal  to  it,  whereas  I am  strait- 
ened in  the  ordering  of  a space  of  two 
spans  by  two  spans.”  Tutors  of  dau- 
i pliins  have  warned  tbeir  pupils  against 
j the  passion,  and  yet  cited  with  respect 
j the  Hindus  who  sent  chessmen  with 
i two  books  of  philosophy  to  Persian  po- 
) tentates  to  show  them  the  inconstancy 
i of  the  things  of  this  world,  subject  to 
j continual  war,  aud  the  necessity  of  pru- 
dence if  one  wishes  his  own  advantage,  j 


The  true  romance  of  chess  is  in  the 
curiously  carved  ivory  pieces  which 
were  brought  by  seafaring  men  back 
to  prim  New  England  towns.  Some- 
times those  pieces,  exposed  on  mantel- 
piece. perfumed  the  front  room,  and 
thus  a spell  was  worked  on  children,  a 
spell  like  unto  that  exerted  by  the 
odors  of  the  wharves.  Wooden  pieces, 
however  skilfully  they  may  be  moved, 
are  tame  and  inexpressive  things.  The 
ivory  characters,  far  from  their  home, 
are  full  of  mystery.  Is  their  smile  one 
of  contempt,  or  of  bodement  to  the 
sacrilegious  players?  And  how  supe- 
rior is  the  Arabian  elephant  to  our 
bishop  or  the  French  fool!  The  chess- 
men of  today  give  check  to  fancy.  [ 

A FLY  IN  THE  OINTMENT. 

The  enjoyment  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  General  Theological  : 
Seminary  at  New  York  was  marred  in  , 
a measure  by  sneak  thieves.  The  library 
had  been  turned  for  the  occasion  into 
a eoatroom,  and  after  the  benediction 
a vicar  missed  a new  overcoat,  and  a 
rector  could  not  find  his  $25  umbrella 
with  an  ivory  and  silver  handle.  There 
were  policemen  at  the  main  entrance 
of  the  building,  but  they  saw  no  sus- 
picious layman  enter,  and  they  declare 
the  thievery  was  “an  inside  job.”  The 
owner  of  the  umbrella  said  over  the 
telephone:  “My  loss  was  trifling:  it 

isn't  worth  talking  about,”  which 
shows  that  he  despises  this  world's 
goods  or  that  the  pastoral  lines  are 
fallen  unto  him  in  pleasant  places. 
Such  accidents  at  clerical  or  literal 
gatherings  have  been  known  before. 

A good  many  years  ago  a student  at 
the  Harvard  divinity  school  was  re- 
quested to  leave  that  institution  be- 
cause he  was  a passionate  collector  of 
the  overcoats  of  others.  We  mention 
this  particular  instance  because  the 
ejected  was  afterward  famous  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  this  country,  not  as  a 
clergyman,  but  as  a writer  on  political 
and  social  subjects.  Not  long  ago  a 
Russian  visitor  in  New  York  com- 
plained  of  her  husband  because  he  | 
would  not  accept  certain  invitations.  I 
They  had  been  to  a most  “exclusive  | 
and  distinguished”  gathering;  there 
were  poets  aud  essayists  and  college 
professors  and  novelists  and  painters 
aud  visiting  lions  with  differing  growth 
of  mane  and  ferocity  of  roar.  They 
had  a delightful  afternoon,  but  her  hus- 
band, on  leaving,  could  not  find  his 
costly  fur  overcoat.  A person  that  fre- 
quents receptions,  commencement  ex- 
ercises or  any  form  of  social  gathering 
must  be  prepared  for  either  fortune, 
if  the  entertainment  he  in  the  season 
of  overcoats  and  galoshes,  and  an  um- 
brella, even  a $25  one.  lias  long  been 
held  by  eminent  jurists  and  earnest 
students  of  sociology  as  public  proper-  j 
ty.  Nothing  can  he  more  ludicrous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  air 
than  a grave  citizen  leaping  skyward 
and  gesticulating  with  rage  over  the  I 
loss  of  an  umbrella,  whether  it  be  a 
gamp  or  a curious  work  of  art. 

a t-  "*•  1 Ct  ® H 

UUFID  ON  THE  BOX. 

Emma  Sophia  Georgiana,  Dowager 
Countess  of  Ravensworth,  who  was  [ 
married  the  other  day  to  Mr.  James 
Wadsworth,  coachman  to  the  countess, 
was  no  simpering,  foolish,  romantic 
maiden  when  she  went1' to  the  altar  in 
St.  George’s  Church.  She  had  been 
twice  married,  first  in  1S72,  to  a ma- 
jor in  the  army,  presumably  gallant, 
aud  in  ]S92  to  the  Earl  of  Ravens- 
worth, who  died  last  year.  She  is  a 
woman  of  experience  aud  judgment.  She 
wedded  the  man  of  her  deliberate 
choice.  We.  therefore,  are  at  a loss 
to  account  for  the  pother  and  con- 
sternation in  English  society.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  is  described  as  “a  smart, 
handsome  young  man  of  about  28  years 
of  age,  the  sou  of  an  estate  agent.”  But 
he  proved  himself  iu  the  eyes  of  the 
countess  something  more  than  this  ; he 
was  an  exemplary  master  of  horses,  and 
therefore  a Philippos,  a lover  of  horses. 
She  concluded  reasonably  from  her  in- 
timate observation  that  he  would  be 
both  master  and  lover  of  a woman. 

History  is  full  of  instances  of  the 
blind  affection  of  women  for  masters 
j of  the  horse.  Jezebel  painted  her  face 


aud  tired  her  head  when  she  heard 

the  lioofheats  of  the  horses  of  Jehu, 
who-  was  in  the  habit  of  driving  furi- 
ously. Aliolah  and  Aholibah  doted — 
for  this  is  the  word  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel — upon  Assyrian  horsemen,  rid- 
ing upon  horses,  all  of  them  desirable 
young  men.  But  the  countess  is  rot 
a mere  foolish  doter.  .She  can  give 
substantial  reasons  for  her  choice. 
She  has  seen  Mr.  Wadsworth,  kind, 
firm,  prudent,  courageous  to  the  point 
of  daring,  patient  under  the  gibe  of 
'bus  driver  and  the  hoarse  insult  of 
cabby  in  a crowded  street,  cool  in  con- 
fusion, patient,  obedient  to  her  whim 
or  caprice,  a sound  adviser  when  called 
on  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  sober,  in- 
dustrious— nor  does  the  list  of  virtues 
necessary  to  his  position  stop  here. 
It  was  not  alone  his  handsome  face, 
his  mauly  bearing  that  won  her.  Lady 
Booby  would  lean  on  Joseph’s  arm  and 
converse  with  him  iu  great,  familiarity; 
“whenever  she  stept  out  of  her  coach, 
she  would  take  him  by  the  hand,  and 
sometimes,  for  fear  of  stumbling,  press 
it  very  hard”;  hut  Joseph  was  a foot- 
boy,  not  a coachman,  although  he  had 
ridden  several  races  for  the  late  Sir 
Thomas.  There  was  no  such  epidermic 
attraction  in  the  case  of  the  countess; 
there  was  no  spell  of  close  propinquity; 
for  Mr.  Wadsworth  sat  on  the  box, 
and  there  was  often  plate  glass,  like 
Aladdin’s  sword,  between  them.  No, 
the  countess  knew  thoroughly  her 
man.  She  had  tested  him,  when  he 
was  unconscious  of  the  trial.  Of  what 
carpet-knight,  of  what  genteel  prattler 
about  the  opera,  the  latest  novel,  Ib- 
sen’s plays,  or  Mr.  Sargent’s  art,  could 
she  he  ns  sure?  The  men  she  met  in 
salon,  at  a reception,  were  ns  men 
masked;  they  were  on  good  behavior; 
they  assumed  interests;  they  delivered 
opinions  that  they  thought  would 
please;  they  were  on  parade.  Was 
there  a man  among  them?  The  count- 
ess saw  them,  heard  them,  and  thought 
the  more  of  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Of  course,  there  are  superficial  or 
narrow-minded  persons  who  cry  out 
such  a marriage  must  be  unhappy. 
Hie  antiquarian  in  Maine  may  remem- 
ber and  cite  the  story  of  a once  famous 
woman,  who  years  ago  married  in  Eng- 
land a groom  in  family  service,  pnl 
emigrated  to  this  country.  She  was  of 
strong  character,  and  her  descendants 
relate  with  pride  that  she  managed 
shrewdly  her  estate,  smoked  a clay  pipe 
and  would  not  allow  her  husband  in  the 
house,  but  provided  for  him  comfortable 
rooms  in  the  stable,  where  she  would 
i visit  him.  This  husband  was  a groom, 
not  a coachman;  and  who  shall  now 
say  that  this  marriage  was  unhappy? 
The  couple  put  into  practice  a theory 
advanced  by  George  Gissing:  that  in 
an  ideal  marriage  man  and  wife  should 
not  live  in  the  same  house,  not  even  in 
the  same  street;  the  husband  should 
call  on  her,  but  should  first  send  in  his 
card;  she  should  he  at  liberty  to  refuse 
his  invitation  to  dinner  or  to  the  the- 
atre; occasionally  she  might  accept  a 
supper  in  his  rooms,  but  at  the  risk  of 
exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  neighbors. 
Thus  would  there  be  the  romance  and 
the  uncertainty  of  courtship  until  death 
called.  Love  would  not  die  out  from 
familiarity  and  the  security  of  owner1 
ship. 

There  have  been  celebrated  instances 
of  happiness  when  the  man  married,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  beneath  him.  Not  one 
of  the  courtiers  who  praised  the  ankles, 
eyes,  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien  of 
the  beggar-maid  would  have  married 
her,  though  she  was  greeted  by  Coplie- 
tua.  No  doubt  there  was  snickering, 

; there  was  bodeful  whispering  during 
\ the  ceremony.  Remember  the  words 
of  the  old  ballad: 

| “And  she  behaved  herself  that  day 

As  if  she  had  never  walkt  the  way; 

She  had  forgot  her  gown  of  gray 

Which  she  did  wear  of  late. 

* * 

“And  thus  they  led  a quiet  life 
| During  their  princely  reign, 

And  in  a tomb  were  buried  both 

As  writers  sheweth  plain. 

The  lords  they  took  it  grievously. 

The  ladies  took  it  heavily. 

The  commons  cried  piteously. 

Their  death  to  them  was  pain.” 

Why  should  not  the  countess  and 
Mr.  Wadsworth  know'ffie  peaceful  life 
of  the  African  King  Cophetua  and 
Penelophon,  or  Zcnelophon,  for  her 
name,  not  her  beauty,  is  in  dispute? 
It  is  a pleasure  to  think  of  these  Eng- 


lish lovers  now  stroMhg  : irm  I 
through  the  stables,  recoin, ig  a 
special  diet  for  some  nslinj.rito, 
arguing  amicably  over  the  aiility 
of  a drench. 
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HE  HERALD  published  a 
few  weeks  ago  an  inter- 
esting article  on  the  em- 
ployment of  music  in 
these  days  as  a hospital 
remedy.  About  10  years 
ago  the  suggestion  of  a 
music  cure  for  nervous  maladies  was 
characterized  in  London  as  a fad  in 
therapeutics,  although  it  was  admitted 
that  "the  strains  of  a violin  have  been 
found  efficacious  in  certain  cases  for  re- 
ducing the  temperature.”  It  would  ap- 
pear from  this  that  a cold  violinist  or  a 
singer  like  Emma  Eames  might  be  well 
paid  as  a visiting  physician.  (Was  it  not 
Wilhelmj  who  spoke  of  Joachim  as  “a 
good  summer  fiddler?”)  The  Lancet  con- 
demned the  whole  system  as  being  too 
elaborate,  but  it  omitted  to  state  that  a 
mere  beginner  can  produce  with  Ills  fid- 
dle “almost  every  range  of  temperature 
in  his  hearers  from  cold  shivers  up  to 
the  boiling  point  and  subsequent  explo- 
sion; also  that  prolonged  applications  of 
street  music  to  jaded  nerves,  so  far 
from  soothing,  have  an  irritant  effect 
which  usually  reveals  itself  by  unmis- 
takable symptoms.” 

And  about  1891  the  Guild  of  St.  Cecilia 
was  established  in  London  with  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  invalids  to  health  by 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  sec- 
retary of  this  guild  was  Canon  Herford. 

—S— 

Old  Theories  and  Cures. 

In  the  childhood  of  the  world  the  phy- 
sician and  the  musician  were  twin  broth- 
ers. Music  was  the  most  potent  of 
drugs.  Music  drove  away  the  pest  that 
raged  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy  just  as 
in  364  B.  C.  Etrurian  flute  players 
danced  to  their  tunes  and  tooted  away 
the  plague  from  the  streets  of  Rome. 
The  harp  assuaged  melancholy,  as  in 
the  memorable  case  of  Saul.  Aescula- 
pius, the  learned  leech,  was  the  son  of 
Apollo,  and  he  was  reared  tenderly  by 
Chiron  the  centaur,  who  was  master  of 
three  death-dealing  accomplishments— 
medicine,  shooting,  music.  The  majority 
of  nervous  diseases,  attributed  to  the 
rage  of  an  evil  disposed  or  avenging 
deity,  were  submitted  to  the  treatment 
of  melodious  sounds,  which  charmed  or 
put  to  flight  the  demon.  Pythagoras 
wrought  marvellous  cures  by  music. 
Theophrastus,-  in  his  essay  on  “Enthusi- 
asm," said  that  men  with  diseases  in 
their  loins  are  freed  from  pain  if  any 
one  plays  a Phrygian  air  close  to.  the 
part  affected.  Another  authority  states 
that  in  the  treatment  of  madness  cer- 
tain physicians  employed  carelessly  the 
stimulus  of  music,  “which  can  produce 
good  results  when  it  Is  wisely  applied, 
and  also  In  many  instances  works  great 
harm.”  “The  Dorian  mood  fits  slob- 
berers  and  the  givers  away  to  infantile 
laughter;  but  the  same  music  often  in- 
cites a furious  agitation.”  Celsus 
thought  that  mad  men  might  be  ap- 
peased by  cymbals  and  other  noisy  in- 
struments. Galen  recommended  music 
as  a remedy  against  the  bite  of  the  viper 
and  the  scorpion— for  the  world  then 
was  without  rye  whiskey.  Later  writers, 
however,  insist  that  musio  is  not  bene- 
ficial in  disease,  though  many  Idiots  have 
an  extraordinary  facility  for  learning 
the  airs  of  songs. 

Bibliography  of  tlie  Science. 

Think  of  the  books  that  have  been 
written  on  the  medical  effects  of  music! 
There  are  allusions  to  this  practice  in 
Cornelius  Agrippa’s  “Occult  Philoso- 
phy” and  Andreas  Tlraquellus’  commen- 
tary on  “Nobility.’*  There  are  treatises 
by  Madeira.  Delrius,  Reineecius,  Rand- 
nitz,  Albrecht. 

These  works  are  now  before  us  as  wo  i 
write:  Roger’s  “Tralte  des  Effets  de  la 
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usique  sur  le  Corps  Humain"  (1803), 
ichtenthal's  ‘‘Musikalische  Arzt”  (1807), 
esbout’s  “Dissertation  sur  1’Effet  de  la 
usique  dans  les  Maladies  Nerveuses” 
574).  Marquet’s  “Methods  pour  connoi- 
e le  Pouls  par  les  Notes  de  la  Mu- 
jue”  (1769),  Colombat’s  “De  la  Musique 
ms  ses  Rapports  avec  la  Santo  Pub- 
iue”  (1873),  Chomet’s  “Effets  et  In- 
aence  de  la  Musique  sur  la  Sante  et  sur 
Maladle”  (1874),  Lamarche’s  “Essai 
ir  la  Musique,  conslderee  dans  ses 
apports  avec  la  Medeclne"  (1815),  Nico 
j’s  “Verbindung  der  Musik  mlt  der 
rzneygelehrheit"  (1745). 

Add  works  by  Bachmann,  Borkhausen, 
rendel,  Richard  Brown,  Campbell,  Car- 
leuser,  Col.  de  Villars,  Francus,  Hee- 
Kausoh,  Llppius,  Doescher,  Ma- 
uin.  Plat,  Regnier.  Riedlin,  Van  Swie- 
in,  Widder,  as  a rule  in  Latin  and  pub- 
3hea  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
nd  there  Is  Schneider’s  treatise  in  four 
)lumes  (1835);  and  works  by  Sulzer,  En 
bl.  Webb. 

Truly  our  boasted  civilization  is  a 
[•ess  or  shreds  and  patches,  filched  and 
>wed  from  the  soiled  and  forgotten 
frments  of  past  generations. 

Astounding  Remedies, 

These  treatises  are  filled  with  aston- 
hing  cases  and  still  more  astonishing 
ires.  According  to  Dr.  Albrecht  the 
llgent  practice  of  music  may  bring 
it  the  perspiration  of  the  hearer  as 
ell  as  that  of  the  player,  who,  as  well 
> the  hearer,  in  this  instance,  may 
stly  be  called  sympathetic.  The  judi- 
ous  and  deep-thinking  Dr.  Baptista 
orta  over  three  centuries  ago  pro- 
mnded  the  theory  that  many  diseases 
ight  be  cured  by  tunes  played  on  in- 
ruments  made  from  medicinal  woods- , 
le  fever  patient  should  listen  to  a qui-i 
ine  wood  flute  ornamented  with  the 
irk.  a poplar  flute  would  ease  sciatic 
ilns,  one  made  of  cinnamon  would  stop 
ilnting  spells,  dropsy  would  yield  to 
ute  ?f  ^£!le?Pre*  Peter  Lichtenthal 
greed  with  his  illustrious  predecessor 
nd  named  as  diseases  peculiarly  sus- 
eptible  to  musical  treatment,  gout  cat- 
lepsis,  fever  and  ague,  epilepsy,’  fits  i 
oisoning  from  bites  of  Insects  and  even 
lat  deeply-rooted  and  lingering  ailment! 
tupidity.  Desault  used  music  with 
reat  success  in  the  case  of  a person 
itten  by  a mad  dog.  Cures  of  convul- 
lons  and  smallpox  are  recorded  at  fas- 
inatmg  length.  Dr.  Chomet  is  specific- 
nergetic  music  should  be  played  to  the 
emphatic;  a chlorotic  girl  should  not  be 
llowed  to  listen  to  melancholy  or  vol- 
ptuous  airs;  concerts  of  gay,  but  not 
ntoxicating,  music  should  be  chosen 
or  precocious  and  excitable  women;  a 
filiouA  person  should  listen  to  tunes  of 
amiable  nature.  Fr.  Bour- 


delot  tells  the  story  of  a woman,  in- 
sane by  reason  of  her  husband’s  infidel- 
ity, who  was  restored  to  reason  bv  lis- 
tening to  three  judiciously  arranged  con- 
certs. A colonel  whose  feet  had  been 
wounded  by  a shell  at  Wagram  could 
endure  the  dressing  of  the  surgeon  only 
when  musicians  played  close  to  him. 

— 1 *5* — 

Practical  Application, 

"We  plume  ourselves  on  the  cultivation 
of  voice  and  instrument;  we  talk  glibly 
about  education;  yet  we  have  ignored 
in  a great  measure  the  sanitary  mission 
of  music.  Were  we  truly  musical  In 
Boston,  a wandering  German  street 
band  would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
thing  of  terror,  but  as  a tonic,  so 
strong  that  it  should  be  used  with  great 
discretion.  The  melancholy  player  on 
the  water-logged  flute  should  be  wel- 
comed as  a possible  destroyer  of  mi- 
crobes. The  sky-defying  blast  of  a cor- 
net may  clear  the  air  of  pestilential  va- 
pors. Even  the  piano  may  be  of  use  as 
an  encourager  of  out-door  exercise. 

Not  that  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  medicinal  properties  of  music.  Con- 
certs are  given  in  Boston  that  would 
convince  any  reasonable  person  of  their 
medicinal  efficacy.  There  are  sym- 
phonies that  compel  sleep.  There  are 
sonatas  more  irresistible  than  poppy, 
mandragora,  or  all  the  drowsy  syrups 
of  the  world.  The  voice  of  a singer  is 
often  more  irritating  than  the  most 
active  blister.  Generous  doses  of  Brahms 
may  yet  take  the  place  of  morphine;  a 
page  of  Richard  Strauss  may  be  a sub- 
stitute for  the  moxa  or  for  digitalis. 
Music  will  lend  itself  as  kindly  to  the 
disciples  of  Hahnemann  and  chills  and 
fever  may  be  treated  by  vocal  shakes 
of  long  duration.  Cots,  which  will  com- 
mand a premium,  will  line  the  aisles  in 
Symphony  Hall.  The  conductor  of  the 
future  will  be  a physician  of  high  de- 
gree, and  doctor  of  music  will  no  longer 
be  an  empty  and  vainglorious  title. 


ISADORA  DUNCAN. 

Miss  Isadora  Duncan,  whose  only  gar- 
ment is  a peplum,  who  disdains  even 
tights,  is  again  dancing  In  Paris,  and 
again  there  is  discussion  of  her  art. 
Some  say  that  she  has  little  or  no 
technic;  others  insist  that  her  art  is 
above  technic,  whatever  that  may 
mean. 

She  gave  her  first  “Soiree-Beethoven" 
in  the  Salle  des  Fetes  at  the  Trocadero, 
Paris,  April  27.  Her  costume  was  that 
of  “the  young  giG  victorious  at  _the 


i Olympic  games.”  Whether  Judge  Em- 

I mons  and  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society 
i will _ be  satisfied  with  this  character- 
| lzation  of  the  dress  Is  yet  to  bo  defer- 
,1  mined.  Miss  Duncan  danced  an  arrange- 
ment l>y  von  Buelow  of  one  of  Bee- 

II  thoven’s  minuets,  the  adagio  from  the 
Pathetic  Sonata,  three  movements  of 
the  sonata  in  C sharp  minor,  and  the 
whole  of  the  7th  symphony,  “the 
apotheosis  of  the  dance,”  played  by 
Colonne’s  orchestra.  The  admiring  Mr. 

I Boutarel  declares  that  the  dancer  in- 
variably respected  the  sentiment  of  the 
music— even  when  this  sentiment  was 
despair,  as  in  the  celebrated  presto 
agitato— although  the  varied  attitudes 
did  not  always  correspond  in  every 
detail.  “Her  triumph  was  complete  in 
the  symphony,  especially  In  the  Scherzo. 

, Here  is  truly  the  attainment  of  the 
ideal.  At  first  there  is  fancy,  caprice 
in  a movement  always  elegant  and  most 
[ expressive,  but  when  the  beautiful  song 
9f  the  horns  comes,  the  delirium  of 
| joy  is  moderated;  the  posturing  is 
dreamily  poetic;  one  thinks  of  Corot's 
nymphs;  there  is  a delicious  and  youth- 
! ful  impression.  The  whole  act  of  Miss 
Duncan  may  be  summed  up  in  these 
two  words;  freshness  and  youth.  Her 
grace  and  discretion  are  exquisite;  all 
her  movements  charm  the  eye  by  their 
simplicity.’’  Others  say  it  is  a pitv 
that  Miss  Duncan  does  not  know  how 
to  dance. 

But  why  does  this  pride  of  California  i 
dance  with  hare  feet  and  legs?  She 
[gives  the  reason:  Because  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  can  be  natural  only  I 
-in  a state  of  nudity;  because  there  is  p | 
religious  expression  of  beauty  in  the 
human  foot,  for  the  form  and'  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  expression  of  the  foot  mark 
triumphal  progress  in  the  development 
of  man.  And  so  she  dances  after  the 
I manner  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Egyptian  dancers.  "Clad  only  with  a 
! peplum  or  with  a short  robe  over  her 
naked  body,  she  endeavors  to  renew  the 
[ dance  of  the  past,  the  only  dance  that 
i is  artistic.”  Her  friend,  Miss  Lapar- 
' eerie,  tells  us  that  Isadora  despises  the 
, modern  dance  and  ballet  as  the  expres- 
i sion  of  degeneracy. 

This  Miss  Duncan  danced  in  Septem- 
ber, 1898,  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khav- 
yam  on  the  lawn  of  a "residence"  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  the  occasion  was  a 
memorable  one.  There  were  17  patron- 
esses, and  it  cost  each  looker-on  $5  to 
see  the  verses  of  the  poet  "done  into 
dance.”  Since  Miss  Duncan,  by  giving 
expression  to  both  music  and  poetry. 
Drought  the  lookers-on  at  Newport  to 
“a  realization  of  greater  life  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  what  wo  may  attain”— as 
the  programme  read— she  has  danced  in 
Berlin  and  in  Paris  pieces  by  Chopin. 
Gluck,  Beethoven,  melodies  by  Schu- 
bert, and  she  has  done  all  sorts  of  ex- 
traordinary things  in  Athens. 

When  she  danced  last  summer  in 
Paris  Mr.  Jean  d’Udine  defended  gal- 
lantly her  bodily  architecture:  "That 

which  bewilders  the  spectator  is  pre- 
cisely the  Greek  character  of  her  art; 
the  costume,  which,  veiling  absolute 
nudity  with  a simple  tunic  of  gauze, 
triumphant  and  chaste,  without  flesh- 
ings, without  -makeup,  amuses  those 
who  are  easily  excited  to  foolish  laugh- 
ter; the  movements,  which,  always 
harmonious  and  supple,  often  contrast 
by  their  ardent  angularity  and  breadth 
with  the  finical  affectation  of  our  mod- 
ern choreographic  art,  in  which  a small 
leg,  like  a small  mouth,  is,  forsooth 
‘more  distinguished!’  As  for  me,  I like 
big  fresh  mouths,  frank  mouths,  which 
bite  with  appetite  into  good  things, 
which  cry  out  loudly  In  sorrow  or  joy' 
And  I like  large  and  well  made  legs! 
which  rush  boldly  and  loyally  toward 
vengeance  or  pleasure.  I went  the 
morning  after  her  performance  to  the 
Louvre  to  look  again  at  the  Italiote 
vases.  They  confirmed  my  opinion  and  i 
justified  Miss  Duncan.  Whether  tha  ' 
amphorae  be  of  Leagrus  or  of  Pam> 

I phaius,  whether  the  cups  he  of  Huris 
or  of  Hiero,  all  these  beautiful  remains 
of  antiquity  show  us  that  eurhythmy, 
the  graceful  proportion  and  carriage  of 
the  body,  is  not  microrhythmy,  and 
then,  when  passion  rises  or  pales,  the 
body  has  the  right  to  leap  or  to  throw 
Itself  brusquely  to  the  ground  ” 

Yet  Miss  Duncan  does  not  like  to  be 
photographed.  "One  can  not,”  she  says 
“photograph  an  idea,  and  still  less  a 
thought,  a sentiment;  then,  whv  should 
one  wish  to  photograph  my  dances,  since 
they  are  the  reflection  of  my  sentiments 
and  thoughts?” 

And  when  will  Isadora  dance  here’’— 
that  is,  with  the  permission  of  Judge 
Emmons  and  the  Watch  and  Ward  So- 
ciety. Why  tarry  her  bare  and  twink- 
ling ankles?  She  might  enliven  a Sym- 
phony concert  by  dancing  Beethoven, 
Brahms  or  Tschaikowskv.  She  might 
appear  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brown- 
ing Society,  for  Miss  Duncan  dances 
poems  as  well  as  music.  We  should  like 
to  see  her  dance  “An  Epistle  Contain- 
ing the  Strange  Medical  Experience  of 
Karshish,  the  Arab  Physician,”  and, 
after  that,  "How  It  Strikes  a Contem- 
porary. ’ The  poem  should  be  read  by 
the  honored  president  of  the  society, 
with  eyes  on  his  book  and  not  on  Miss 
Duncan. 

Miss  Duncan  has  gone  back  to  the 
ancients.  King  David’s  famous  dance, 
for  which  he  was  rebuked  by  his  sour 
wife,  was  a psalm  in  action,  and,  as  one 
commentator  remarks:  "The  excess  of 

his  joy  and  of  his  leaping  testified  his 
attachment  and  sensibility  for  holv 
things.” 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  held  that 
dancing  was  mute  rhetoric.  Thus  today 
men  and  women  leap  into  the  air  with 
wild  gesticulation  when  the  street  car 
gpes  by  without  attention  to  their  pre- 
vious vocal  entreaty  or  imprecation. 
And  it  was  Lucian  who  said:  “This  art 
(dancing)  is  none  of  the  easiest,  but  pre- 
supposes an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
all  the  other  sciences,  and  not  only  with 
music  and  rhythmics,  but  even  with  ge- 
ometry, and  principally  with  philosophy, 
both  natural  and  moral."  The  ballet 
girl  of  the  future  will  doubtless  be  a 
college  graduate,  and  Miss  Duncan’s 
portrait  will  be  hung  in  the  halls  of 
Wellesley,  Smith,  Vassar,  and  even  Mt. 
Holyoke  Female  Seminary. 


SALEZA  AGAIN. 

Mr.  Saleza,  the  tenor,  reappeared  In 
London  at  Covent  Gardeii,  May  5,  as 


Romeo,  and  as  ho  may  sing  here  next 
season  In  Mr.  Conried’s  company,  the 
following  notices  from  London  journals 
are  of  peculiar  interest: 

Tho  News  said:  ”M.  Saleza  reap- 

peared as  Romeo,  and  those  who  re- 
member his  early  promise  and  his  sub- 
sequent decline  in  public  favor  were 
interested  in  seeing  if  he  had  regained 
somewhat  of  his  former  power  and 
skill.  His  voice  has  deepened  in  color, 
and  he  still  possesses  a certain  grace- 
j fulness  of  vocalization  in  delicate  pas- 
sages. But  the  tendency  which  so  much 
alarmed  his  admirers  when  tie  last  sang 
here— namely,  to  sing  out  of  tune— was 
still  occasionally  apparent,  and  good 
as  his  performance  was,  It  could  not  be 
called  remarkable.” 

The  Pall  Mall  took  a more  cheerful 
view:  “Mr.  Saleza  was  in  splendid 

form;  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
heard  him  before  to  quite  such  great 
advantage.  Physically  he  seems  to  have 
developed  largely,  and  his  voice  has  a 
mure  important  ring  in  it.  a greater 
responsibility  and  a weightier  effect 

j than  it  possessed  of  yore.  Not  once 
was  he  off  the  pitch,  and  he  acted  with 
I a significant  combination  of  tenderness 
and  fire;  these  qualities  were  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  what  we  have  always 
i considered  to  be  the  finest  song  in  the 
j work,  'O,  leve-toi,  Soleil !’  ” 

He  sang  occasionally  false  to  the 
pitch.  Not  once  was  he  off  the  pitch. 

If  .Mr.  Saleza  visits  this  country,  and 
if  the  Do  Reszkes  give  concerts  here. 

, it  is  possible  that  the  long  deferred 
J duel  between  Mr.  Saleza  and  Mr.  de 
I ?Veve/s  w1^  be  pulled  off.  for  surely 
Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  will  bring  his  faith- 
I lul  friend.  De  Nevers,  in  his  train.  In- 
, asmuch  as  the  provocation  of  the  chal- 
lenge was  made  in  Boston,  the  Common 
would  be  a peculiarly  suitable  field  of 
action,  honor  and  glory.  We  suggest 
noon  as  a suitable  hour,  so  that  the 
pretty  shop  girls  can  rain  influence 
with  their  eyes. 


OPERA  IN  LONDON. 

Tlie  season  at  Covent  Garden  opened 
1 with  “Don  Giovanni”  May  2,  with  Mme. 
Destinn,  Adams,  Nielsen,  Renaud,  Jour- 
net,  Salignac  and  Gilibert  as  the  chief 
singers.  The  cast  was  not  a remarkable 
j one,  and  it  is  said  that  Richter  Ger- 
manized the  music,  broadened  it;  that 
he  was  too  careful,  too  deliberate.  Mr. 
Daughan  found  the  performance  worthy, 
but  somewhat  dull.  "M.  Renaud’s  Don 
is  a well  thought  out  impersonation.  He  ' 
might,  however,  suggest  more  of  a mag- 
netic personality.  Don  Giovanni  is  a 
man  of  courage,  if  he  has  no  morals 
worth  talking  about,  and  he  is  the  kind 
of  man  with  whom  women  fall  in  love. 
Part  of  his  power  over  them  is  due  to 
his  gallant  and  superior  bearing.  He 
j should  be  an  aristocrat  to  his  finger  tips.  , 
M.  Renaud,  in  a Van  Dyck  beard  and  - 
I costume,  is  picturesque  enough,  but  he 
is  too  restless  in  gesture,  a trifle  too 
J commonplace.  He  sang  the  music  easily 
and  with  a personal  note,  however. 
Fraulein  Destinn,  a new  Donna  Elvira, 
sang  with  distinction.  Her  acting  was 
adequate,  but  rather  conventional.  Mme. 
Suzanne  Adams  took  her  old  part  of 
Donna  Elvira  and  Miss  Alice  Nielsen 
was  a piquante  Zerlina.  Her  voice  is 
rather  small  for  Covent  Garden,  hut  it 
told  in  ‘Batti,  Batti'  and  ‘Vedrai  Carino,’ 
which  were  sung  with  much  taste  and 
purity.  There  was,  perhaps,  too  much 
of  the  comic  opera  soubrette  in  her 
gestures,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a 
satisfactory  performance."  And  Mr. 
Baughan  complained  of  the  interminable 
recitatives,  with  a few  supporting  chords 
on  the  piano.  “Why  not  have  them 
spoken?” 

“Tristan”  was  given  May  3,  and  Mr. 
Eurri-m  of  Dresden  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  London.  It  appears  that 
he  was  not  wholly  successful.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  “injudicious  enough 
to  make  his  entrance  as  Tristan  with 
new  shoes,  whose  squeak  at  every  step 
could  be  distinctly  heard  above  the  or- 
chestra” Rubber  boots  or  sneakers 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose, 
for  Tristan  was  on  board  ship.  ‘ The 
Daily  News  said  that  his  middle  and 
lower  registers  were  rough,  and  that  he 
was  too  lavish  witli  his  accentuated 
notes.  "It  is  hardly  credible  that  Wag- 
ner intended  two  or  three  notes  in  the 
bar  so  strongly  accented  that  the 
less  important  notes  are  inaudible.  Jt 
is  not  good  oratory;  it  is  not  good  sing- 
ing. The  flood  of  passion  in  this  garden 
sceno  which  so  took  hold  of  the  audi- 
ence was  due  to  the  youthful  fire  of  tne 
aged,  bat  not  aging,  conductor.  Schuetz 
was  a gruff  Kurwenal;  Mrs.  Reinl,  the 
Isolde,  “rarely  convinces,  and  more 
rarely  thrills."  and  the  general  charac- 
I ter  of  the  performance  may  be  judged 
from  the  statement  that  Mrs.  Kirkby 
Lunn  was  the  best  singer  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Blackburn  said  of  Burrian,  who 
may  come  to  this  country  next  season:  I 
"He  certainly  showed  up  to  a definite  ! 
point  how  extremely  tragic,  how  full 
of  grief  and  terror,  was  the  life,  inter- 
preted by  Wagner  in  music,  of  him  who 
betrayed  his  King  for  the  sake  of  an 
overwhelming  passion  for  the  woman 
entrusted  to  his  care.  He  sang,  on  the 
whole,  admirably,  particularly  in  the 
last  scene,  although  ho  made  the  senti- 
ment ot  death  a little  absurd  by  plant- 
ing his  feet  higher  than  his  body  with 
the  greatest  deliberation,  and  then  per- 
forming a certain  obscure  set  of 
manoeuvres  which  would  have  amusea 
any  drilling  class  in  a board  school.” 

New  singers  were  heard  in  "Philemon 
and  Baucis”  and  "Pagliacci”  May  4 — 

Miss  Sylva,  Baucis:  Fassin.  Philemon; 
Cotreuil,  Vulcan.  Our  old  friend  Salig- 
nac,  the  tenor  of  bleating-  passion, 
was  the  Canio,  and  Moncinelli  con- 
i' acted  both  op  'nth.  .Terriiha  sang 
Elisabeth  May  6,  and  was  warmly 
praised,  while  Burrian's  tone  production 
was  adversely  criticised.  Elizabeth 
Parkinson  of  Kansas  City,  now  known 
as  Parkina,  made  her  debut  May  13  as 
Siebcl. 

Tie  London  newspapers  are  practi- 
cally unanimous  in  their  disapproval  of 
"The  Prince  of  Pilsen,”  produced  there 
May  14.  
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LOCAL. 

Pupils  of  Mme.  Vinello  Johnson,  as- 
sisted by  the  Carl  Behr  orchestra  and 
Messrs.  Vanni,  Hanshue  and  Zegar, 
tenors,  and  L.  W.  Flint,  bass,  will  gLe 
a concert  at  the  Colonial  Theatre  Mon- 
day evening,  at  8 o’clock.  Mr.  Jacques 
Benavente  will  be  the  conductor.  The 
programme  will  be  as  follows:  Mo- 

zart's “Batti,  Batti,”  Miss  Gertrude 
Crosby;  act  V.  of  “Faust,”  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Wallace,  Messrs.  Hanshue,  Flint;  ’ Dove 
Sono,”  Miss  Irene  Rimbach;  Aida, 
duet  from  act  II.,  Miss  May  B.  G. .Dad- 
man  and  Miss  Helena  Flagg;  O Patria 
Mia,”  act  III.,  Miss  Dadmun  and  duet 
from  act  IV.,  Miss  Flagg  and  Mr.  Dad- 
mun;  “Infelice,”  from  "The  Magm 
Flute,”  Miss  Olga  Brandenburg;  duet 
from  “II  Trovatore,”  Miss  Deborah  Coi- 
lew  and  Mr.  Zegar;  Micaela’s  aria  from 
“Carmen,”  Miss  Helen  True;  scene  from 
“Flvins  Dutchman,  act  II.,  Miss  Kim- 
bach,  Miss  Flagg  and  female  chorus. 

Miss  Linda  Louise  Clark,  soprano,  will 
give  a song  recital  on  Friday  evening, 
at  Sewall  Hall,  New  Century  building, 
Huntington  avenue,  at  8:15  o clock. 

Mr  John  Francis  Gilder,  pianist  and 
composer,  will  give  a recital  in  Shawmut 
Congregational  Church,  Monday  even- 
ing at  7:45.  He  will  play  piano  pieces 
by  Gottschalk  and  of  his  own  compo- 
sition and  give  by  means  of  disc  records 
“duplicates  of  the  vocal  perfomances 
of  Calve,  Sembrich.  Michailowa,  Caruso, 
de  Gorgoza  and  others,  beats  are  free 
and  there  are  no  tickets. 

The  Mendelssohn  Club,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Shedd,  conductor,  gave  a concert  in 
Huntington  Chambers  Hall  last  Tues- 
day evening.  The  long  programme  in- 
cluded the  cantata,  “The  Gypsies.  The 
soloists  were  Miss  Marion  A.  Knight, 
sonrano;  Miss  Annita  Lester,  soprano, 
Miss  Lillian  Goldston,  pianist;  Mr.  Clar- 
ence H.  Wilson,  baritone. 

An  invitation  lecture  on  “Scientific 
Tone  Production”  will  be  given  next 
Wednesday  evening  by  Mrs.  M.  Ingles 
James  at  Chickering  Hall.  It  will  be  the 
first  of  a series  of  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject, illustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 

The  lectures  will  be  given  by  request  and 
no  admission  will  be  charged.  It  is  Mr. 
Tamps’  intention  to  give  the  name  series 
of  lectures  in  London  immediately  after 

th#uCpU»rof  Mme.  Duehena  gave  a very 
pleasant  song  recital  in  .^ei^ertLnYian 
last  Monday  evening,  Miss  A.  Lillian 
n,„wn  Miss  Florence  Lovejoy,  Miss 
Evelyn  Prendergrast  and  Mr.  John 
Creighton  took  part,  assisted  by  Miss 
rharlotte  Geramel  and  Mr.  Stamsia_ 
Kemelmj  There  was  a large  audience 
fnd  both  teacher  and  pupils  were  warm- 
- fy  congratulated.  The  programme  in- 
songs  by  Schubert,  Verdi, 
Brahms  Saint-Saems.  Gounod,  Tosti  and 
othe  ” and  duets  by  Verdi  and  M.lilotti. 

THE  “POP”  CONCERTS. 

The  “Pop”  concerts  of  the  present 
week  at  Symphony  Hall  will  end  the 
first  half  of  the  present  season.  The 
entertainment  committee  of  the  -7th 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Elec- 
tric  Light  Association,  to  be  held  in  this 
city  this  week,  has  taken  the  entire 
floor  section  of  reserved  tables  for  the 
concert  of  next  Wednesday  evening  and 
purposes  to  give  the  visiting  delegates  a 
memorable  opportunity  to  say  of  this 
occasion:  “All  of  which  I saw,  and  a 

nun  of  which  I was.”  The  regular  pa- 
of  the  “Pops”  will  find  ample  ac- 
commodation at  the  ou  vfrUlia^n t^assem- 
in  the  balcony  and  a brilliant  asseni 
bla^e  may  be  expected,  as  the  delegate^ 
to  the^onvention  will  bring  along  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  share  the  social 
festivities  of  the  meeting. here.  For  the 
concert  of  tomorrow  evening  Mr.  Adam- 
nwski  has  chosen  the  marches  Zaia 
g^za,”  Ortega,  and  “Teufel,”  Suppe;  the 

waltzes  “Vienna  Beauties,  Zie  rer  a 
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Queen’s  Hall,  but,  as  trie  S ab0ut  the  T brook  no  insult  to  my  gtfes'f, 

for  charUy.  little__WM^s%m  alt^ough  but  the  women  murmur  to  one  another 
quality  of  the  K-rnina  wa-  compara-  I that  Mabel  has  bewitched  the  farmer, 
all  agreed  that  Terhi^  ”oncert  stage.  ana  with  their  tittering  comments  tho 
Mr  B.au|hln  went  so  far  as  to  say;  flrst  scene  closes.  The  Second  scene 


its  emotional  restraint.  Blit  in  Ter_  | 
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Liebestod  is  the  climax  Then.  agam, 
thp  nneratlc  artist  works  in  a uincieiit 
medium.  She  has  all  the  advantage  of 
utter  physical  abandonment,  and  this 
very  S has  an  effect  on  the  pro- 
Son  of  voice  and  on  the  power  of 
changing  its  tone  color.  M.  ^enau 
was  another  instance  of  an  operatic 
artist  who  did  not  do  himself  justice 
in  a concert  room.  With  what  appeared 
to  be  intentional  restraint,  he  sang  the 
Prologue  to  'I  Pagliacei  as  if  it  were 
an  aria  from  a Mozart  opera.  The.e 
was  none  of  the  realism  of  expression 

which  the  composition  requires.  I could 

not  help  contrasting  his  reading  vvUh 
the  vivid  performance  of  Scotti .on 
Wednesday  night.  Mme.  Melba,  who  is 
not  by  nature  an  operatic  sine.tr,  was, 
if  anything,  more  dramatic  in  Hie  mad 
scene  from  Ambroise  Thomas  Ham- 
let’ than  she  Is  In  the  same  kind  of 
music  on  the  opera  stage.’ 
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lively  raenecuve  <TA*~far  as  to  say:  first  scene  closes.  The  second  seen. 

Mr.  Baughan  went  ■ ' h was  not  shows  Mabel  in  her  lonely  cottage,  and; 

“Apart  from  the  fact  that  me  w wlU  prove  the  most  beautiful 

in  good  voice^he^ performance  wt  ^ , Mangr.  cantata  The  heroine 

in  despair  at  being  treated  as  a wltcu. 
herself,  prays  for  death,  and  her  posi- 
tion  is  sad  indeed;  but  it  proves  her 
darkest  hour,  for -with  a love  born  or 
pity  Harden  comes  and  woos  her  tor 
his  wife,  and  the  gossips  are  told 
You  know  what  F.sek  Harden  is: 

He  brooks  no  wrong  to  him  or  his.  ■ i 

This  poem  ends  with  the  words,  ‘It  'S 
well’:  but  this  announcement  would, 

scarcely  meet  musical  requirements,  | 
and  might  possibly  challenge  criticism;  i 
hence  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Sturgis  be- 
1 ing  sought,  whose  lines  are  made  to 
form  a choral  epilogue.”  I 

I The  cantata  will  be  produced  at  thaj 
Leeds  festival.  „ . , 

I A sonata  in  A minor  for  piano  and 
violin  by  H.  Fevrier,  a young  composer 
was  played  at  Paris  April  26  by  Pugno 
arid  Ysaye.  The  composer  is  of  thel 
school  of  Franck  and  Faure,  but  he 
does  not  abuse  the  dissonance.  The  son- 
ata excellent  in  many  respects,  would 
gam  if  the  developments  were  occasion- 
ally shortened  and  more  firmly  knit. 
The  slow  movement  is  a sort  of  ber- 
ceuse for  muted  violin,  and  the  final® 
is  the  weakest  movement. 
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goza, 

waltzes  “Vienna  S"trauss;'  the 

from  the  fouthkaSstraet, 

“GaUHca,”  [iS,^ 

Serenade,”  Herbert,  LaPericn  .;  {he 

fenbach,  and  The  Y *,  ^isc  by  Liszt 
“Peer  Gynt  swie.jiv  \tanoh  ” These 
and  Gillet  s Lettre  de  - each 

concerts  are  given  from  s 
week  day  evening. 

PERSONAL. 

A cablegram  to  the  New  Jork  Timcs 
announced  that  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hall  of 
this  city,  “musician  and  conductress 
played  the  saxophone  soio  part  of  Yi  - 
cent  d’lndys  choral  vane  for  s.a 
phone  and  orchestra  at  a concert 
the’  National  Society  of  Music,  Paris, 
May  17  “which  was  produced  for  the 
first  time.”  Mrs.  Hall  is  not  a "con- 
ductress.” D’Indy’s  piece  was  played 
for  the  first  time  in  this  city  at . a con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club  t 
was  afterward  played  at  Brussels.  This 
performance  of  MayHiva^  nlUch  ap- 

-s. 

teCaru^Cdid0  not  please  the  operagoers 

0fJHss  CAUce  A.  Cummings,  pianist  of 

BrooklinAeUCsailed  last  Thursday  to  fulfil 
some  engagements  in  London.  ^ 1&gt 
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ested  in  music  an  gave  vould  re_ 
the  minor  that  Ml _•  Meisei^  Kneisel, 

M now°at  Ts  summer  house  at 

| Blue  Hill.  Me..  aemed^posHively 
Monday  the  truth  °£  d made  en- 

■ -ason  m 


VE'CSEY  IN  LONDON. 

Franz  von  Vecsey,  the  boy  *violinist, 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London, 
May  3,  at  St.  James’  Hall.  Mr.  Black- 
burn wrote  of  his  Performance:  “There 

is  no  question  but  that  in  listening 
this  young  fellow’s  playing  one  does  not 
consider  even  so  far  as  youth  goes,  that 
he  is  anything  more  than  a real,  a true, 
a genuine  artist;  that  is  to  say,  one  -oi- 
gets  his  years,  one  forgets  to  regard 
him  as  in  any  sense  a Prodigy,  he  ap- 
peals to  you  upon  the  highest  artisH- 
grounds,  and  from  those  grounds  he 
wins  your  most  enthusiastic  verdict.  In 
Wieniawski’s  violin  solo  (concerto  m D 
minor),  his  peculiar  strength,  his  amaz- 
ing technique,  and  his  deeply  felt  sense 
of  music  were  quite  wonderful  to  note 
and  easy  to  make  prophesies  abouL  In 
an  air  by  Bach  we  recognized  him  as 
being  nothing  short  of  really  and  gen- 
uinely  sreat.  Oddly  enough,  in  a 
| tain  fantasia  on  ‘Carmen,’  by  Hubay,  ho 
did  not  give  one  the  same  impiession 
I of  greatness,  and  this  was  no  doubt 
1 owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  playing 
work  so  much  inferior  to  the  Bach.  In 
three  German  dances  for  pianoforte 
(Beethoven-Saiss),  Mr.  Schmidt-Bad. - 
kow  played  admirably,  but  in  Paganini  s 
Witch’s*  Dance,  which  followed  certain 
.other  pianoforte  solos,  the  young  vio- 
linist was  quite  at  his  best,  the  veil 
large  audience  which  Was  present  en- 
cored him  enthusiastically  at  the  end, 
and  he  played  for  its  benefit  Y\  lenia 
V.ski’s  ‘Airs  Russes.’  On  the  it 

v,  as  a remarkable  concert,  for  the  boj 
is  without  any  doubt  a very  accom- 
plished artist  with  a singularly  re- 
fined musical  temperament,  and  a splen- 
did technique.  It  is  impossible  to  say 

at  the  present  moment  how  hi0h,  in  hn 
own  department  of  art,  he  is  destined 
to  reach,  but  this  much  is  certain,  that 
his  will  be  no  mea,n  position  in  the 
artistic  hierarchy.” 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  said  of  the  recent 
Cincinnati  festival:  “The  festival  has 
been  a noble  one  artistically,  and  a 
success  financially.  About  14.000  persons 
heard" the  five  concerts,  and  the  receipts 
wifi  cover  and  possibly  exceed,  the  ex- 
penditures. The  outcome  will  probably 
rpinimate  the  enterprise,  the  future  of 
which  has  looked  dubious  of  late.  Mr. 

I Thomas  has  magnanimously  said  that 
if  the  Cincinnati  festivals  and  the  Chi- 
, cago  orchestra  were  to  come  to  an  end 
with  his  retirement,  which  cannot  in 


| kneise'l  quartet  ha*  *i‘‘vL'evt  season  in 
gagements  fo„rn9°abroad  Mr.  Schroeder 
this  country  and  aBr2“;‘'  -.l-yer  in 
Ji'iflt  his  debut  as  a solo  PJW  t in  the 
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the  nature  ot  things  much  longer  be 
postponed,  he  would  consider  lus  uf© 
labors  a failure.  The  festivals  have  not 
the  universal  significance  which  the 
people  who  attend  them, ,,?.®!,leviWabiy$ 
they  are  high  and  beautiful  affans  ( 

which  deserve  perpetuation.  • . 

“Lancelot”  of  the  Referee  (London! 
heard  a new  series  of  five  male  Part 
mines  bv  Elgar  April  2o.  These  ar© 
severally  named:  ‘Yea,  Cast  Me  from 
Heights,  'Whether  I Find  Thee,  After 
Many  a Dusty  Mile.'  Tt’s  Oh.  To  Be  a. 
Wild  Wind,’  and  ’Feasting  I Watch 
The  text  consists  of  English  transla- 
tions of  fragments  of  ancient  Greek: 
poetry,  and  the  music  is  most  effective. 
The  longest  and  most  elaborate  setting 
is  'After  Many  a Dusty  Mile,  in  which 
the  composer  seems  to  revel  in  contra- 
puntal ingenuities,  The  sec0.nd, 
gem,  and  the  fourth  a most  dainty 
treatment  of  a delicate  subject. 

The  Referee  of  May  1 published  ah 
account  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  s 
recently  completed  cantata  entitled. 
“The  Witch’s  Daughter,”  fer  soprano 
and  baritone  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra. 

“With  the  exception  of  eight  final 
lines  written  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
post by  Mr.  Julian  Sturgis.,  the  text 
fs  adapted  from  the  poems  of  John 
Green  leaf  Whittier.  and.  ch‘?,dyttCv  story 
of  the  poet’s  relation  of  i i P^etti  3^_ 
of  the  above  name.  The  cant ua  Cl o 
lists  of  three  scenes;  and  *h® 
a right  merry  one.  for  harvest  b°m® 
fs  being  kept  in  Esek  Harden  s ba  n 
with  ‘healthful  strength  and  paihiesB 
nerves’  The  witch's  daughter  Mabel 
is  at  the  gathering,  but  she  is, shunned 
by  her  companions,  , who  are 
her  beauty  and  her  sweet  voice  and 
taunt  her  with  her  mother,  who  is  dead, 
having  been  accounted  a witch.  This 
petty  spite  is  carried  t0T awave3 
[ extent  that  the  sturdy  Harden  waxes 
wroth, 


The  visiting  and  observant  foreigner 
might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  now  interested  in  the 
kidnapping  of  Mr.  Perdieans  chiefly 
because  certain  rich  senators  tele- 
graphed passionately  to  asbin^to 
that  he  was  their  intimate  personal 
friend  A member  of  Congress  also 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  state  depart- 
ment on  the  ground  that  ‘ Mr.  Perdi- 
caris  had  inherited  a large  fortune, 
made  in  gas  stock  speculations  from 
his  father.”  There  was  a time  when  a 
Roman  was  safe  in  barbarous  coun- 
tries by  merely  declaring  his  citizen- 
ship, and  his  ability  to  make  this  dec- 
laration was  an  enviable  privilege. 
There  was  no  question  in  the  great 
days  of  Rome  as  to  his  income  or  scale 
of  living.  Would  not  the  state  depait- 
ment  he  equally  interested  in  Mr 
Perdicaris  if  he  were  not  the  friend  of 
senators  from  New,  Jersey,  or  if  he  had 
not  inherited  the  results  of  shrewd 
speculations  in  gas  stocks?  The  return 
of  the  wild  Moroccan  bandits  to  ask 
suitable  bedding  for  their  captive  gives 
a flavor  of  opera  bouffe  to  this  roman- 
tic episode.  Let  us  hope  that  the  ban- 
dits’ cave  is  provided  with  sanitary 
plumbing. 

THE  REWARD  OF  INDUSTRY.  j 
It  has  been  said  that  in  Great  Britain 
three  out  of  every  four  men  over  the 
age  of  65  are  either  in  the  work- 
house or  in  the  receipt  of  charitable  as- 
sistance. Mr.  George  R.  Sims  quotes 
the  statement  and  makes  the  grim  com- 
ment  that  in  a high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion old  age  is  a crime.  Old  age,  how- 1 
ever,  in  this  period  of  the  world’s  his- 
tory is  not  a matter  of  the  years; 
many  workers  at  40  are  practically 
old  men  and  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
i their  employers;  nor  have  these  work- 
ers often  been  able  to  save  money  for 
' their  declining  years.  The  more  faith- 
ful their  service,  the  more  unremitting 
their  labor,  the  sooner  gray  hairs  and 
enforced  idleness.  The  young  Napo- 
]eons_anij  there  are  so  many  of  them!  j 
—are  impatient  even  of  middle  age  and 
of  middle-age  methods.  In  Germany 
the  government  has  some  consideration 
for  those  that  have  worked  hard,  even 
if  corporations  are  forgetful,  unsenti- 
mental, bowelless,  and  the  pension  sys- 
tem is  on  a humanitarian  basis  of  com- 
pensation and  recognition.  What  is 
there  for  a man  of  45  or  oO  o 
do  when  he  is  discharged,  because 
young  blood  is  needed  in  the  business? 
The  ejected  has  known  a faithful  life 
of  routine;  he  can  accommodate  hiniselt 

with  difficulty  to  a new  task,  if  he  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  opportunity  tor 
the  experiment.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  cheap  and  ready  talk  about  the 
survival  of  the  fittest— but  who  are  the 
fittest?  Let  us  first  define  terms. 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

There  was  a time  when  the  heroine 
of  the  English  novel  was  a sound, 
comely  young  woman,  conventional  in 
dress,  opinions  and  beliefs,  hound  by 
traditions  and  contented  with  fate  in 
the  form  of  a proper  young  man  who 
appeared  in  answer  to  her  mother  s in- 
cantation.  EJ©r  lioni©  was  uot  a cage, 
and  there  was  no  beating  of  the  head 


a gains!  bars;  According,  to  the 

scription  her  face  and  body  were  con- 
structed after  ah  approved  design,  and 
the  Jane  of  one  novelist  was  as  like 
unto  the  Emily  of  another  as  is  one 
pea  to  its  pod-companions.  She  re- 
spected her  curate  and  her  Queen. 

There  were  men  in  the  world,  hut  she 
saw  them  as  trees  in  a sentimental  mist 
until  her  mother  gave  permission  of 
individualization.  If  she  were  obliged 
for  prudential  reasons— to  save  a farm, 
to  help  her  father  in  politics— to  marry 
Augustus,  although  she  preferred 
George,  she  cried  a little,  hut  went 
through  the  service  bravely,  and  was, 
indeed,  a mother  in  Devonshire.  Occa- 
sionally, her  lover  died— he  was  thrown 
in  the  hunting  field,  or  his  liver  disap- 
peared in  India— she  was  good  to  the 
poor,  and,  an  old  woman  in  a cap,  she 
told  stories  to  her  nieces,  who  listened 
with  the  rapt  attention  of  expectant 
heiresses.  All  in  all,  a sawdust  doll,  a 
lay  figure,  yet  she  answered  simple  needs 
an3  ■was  a pleasant  companion* 

The  heroine  of  today  often  inherits 
alcoholism  from  her  paternal  grand- 
father with  a tendency  to  the  lunacy 
that  cast  a gloom  over  her  mother’s 
family.  At  the  age  of  7 she  is  pro- 
nounced agnostic,  and  at  14  she  swears  | 
that  she  will  never  marry.  A restless  ; 
person,  with  a dissatisfied  and  hungry 
look,  she  falls  into  kleptomania,  pyro- 
mania,  erotomania,  or  she  has  a mis 
sion,  or  she  sighs  for  a career.  She 
despises  her  father  and  mocks  her 
mother.  The  abnormal  is  as  dear  to 
her  as  her  diet  of  chlorals.  A divorcee 
of  notoriety  is  to  her  as  a twin  sister. 

A husband  has  only  one  duty:  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  other  women 
by  the  neglect  of  his  wife.  Music,  a 
gorgeous  sunset,  a bracing  wind,  all 
incite  hysteria.  If  she  rides,  the  horse 
is  crippled  for  life.  If  she  does  marry, 
it  is  only  for  a few  months  and  to 
oblige  the  author.  She  loathes  chil- 
dren, hut  she  can  feign  love  for  a man, 
if  she  thereby  breaks  the  other  woman’s 
heart.  Her  favorite  novelist  is  Catulle 
Me  ides.  If  she  dies  young,  she  makes 
shocking  remarks  on  her  death  bed.  If 
she  reaches  middle  age,  her  last  years 
are  hectic  or  squalid.  She  understands 
and  envies  the  ghoul  woman  that  ate 
rice  so  daintily,  Theodora,  a petroleuse, 
the  distinguished  ladies  of  the  Borgia 
family,  Valerie  Marneffe.  And  she, 
too,  is  a lay  figure,  a sawdust  doll. 

There  is  almost  always  a choice  in 
dolls.  The  average  man— a stupid  fel- 
low, no  doubt,  yet  indispensable  m the 
present  state  of  the  world’s  economy 
prefers  the  doll  “that  merely  moves  its 
eyes  when  you  press  to  an  elaborate 
clock-work  thing  that  kicks  out  its  legs 
indecorously  and  makes  horrid  noises. 
Sophia  Western  was  a simple,  foolish, 
healthy  woman,  hut  the  world  has 
loved  her  these  many  years,  and  Nau 
sicaa  is  still  the  heroine  of  ingenuous 
schoolboys,  dearer  to  them  than  any 
feverish,  morphine-breathed,  languor- 
ous or  passion-pale  creature  of  the 
modern  novelist.  And  here  enters 
irony:  Nausicaa  and  the  Sula  mite 

were  imagined  by  men,  and  Fielding, 
who  knew  Lady  Bellaston  and  Miss 
Matthews,  painted  the  imperishable 
portraits  of  Sophia  and  Amelia;  the 
most  extravagant  of  the  neurotic  hero- 
ines are  fashioned  with  labor  and  pride 
by  their  sisters  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in 
the  flesh.  


A PHILOSOPHER  AT  HOME. 

The  writer  of  an  article  published  in 
Blackwood’s  cries  out  against  the  as- 
tounding vanity”  of  Herbert  Spencer  as 
revealed  in  his  Autobiography,  ms 
habit  of  living  in  boarding  houses,  the 
bad  taste  of  certain  references  by  limij 
to  men  and  women.  He  declares  tba 
! candor  was  “alien  to  his  temperament, 
that  he  remained  to  his  death  “a  provin. 

I rial  and  almost  a suburban.”  Spence 
may  deserve  in  a measure  adverse  ent: 
cism.  Some  insist  that  his  work  ar 
influence  have  been  overrated,  as  Pro 
Campbell  Fraser,  who  called  him  t 
philosopher  of  the  half-educated.’  b 
we  find  tho  author  of  the  article  f 
Blackwood’s  provincial,  if  not  a subt 
ban,  for  why  should  not  a philosophy 
live  in  a boarding  house?  Can  he  J 
tain  elsewhere  such  an  opportunity! 
sociological  observation?  A hoarc«j_ 
house  is  a microcosm ; the  world  is  f 
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A GREAT  NAME. 

Ormonde  was  a great,  and  good  horse, 
gat?  I id  some  will  take  his  death  as  a per- 
inal  bereavement.  He  had  a habit  of 
innfng  his  races,  and  he  said  Ha,  ha! 
his  rivals,  vftien  he  smelled  the  tlnui- 
n of  the  bookmakers  and  the  shout- 
g.  There  is  no  Abbey  for  famous 
arses,  but  Ormonde  surely  deserves 
me  lasting  memorial.  The  ancients 
bis  showed  their  gratitude  and  affec- 
on,  and  the  name  of  Euthydieus  is 
dll  preserved  by  his  epitaph  in  Greek 
erse:  “Marble  column,  for  whom  do 

ou  stand  as  a tomb?  For  a beet 
orse.  His  name?  Euthydieus.  His 
llory?  He  conquered  at  the  games, 
low  often  was  he  crowned?  Many 
limes.  His  driver?  Coeranus.  O 
dory  greater  than  that  demigods!” 
I'he  handing  down  the  uame'by  subse- 
uent  bestowal  is  a shabby  honor.  A 
ew  years  ago  an  English  journal  eom- 
Idained  that  there  is  never  a wretched 
neeting  outside  the  rules  which  cau- 

V ll°t  boast  a Blue  Gown,  an  Ormonde,  I 
i Sainfoin,  an  Eclipse.  But  even  Or- 
monde III.  or  IV.  would  be  prefer- 
able to  ISeurasthenipponskelesterizo,  the 
naum  of  a horse  entered  in  the  Derby 
of  1899.  The  ancients  as  a rule  gave 
simple  names  to  their  crack  horses: 
Diver,  North  Wind,  Eagle,  Dapple^ 
Fear,  Wolf,  Falcon,  Crow,  Mouse 
Handsome,  Bird,  Plea-such  names 
have  eonm  down  to  us  in  verse 
of  praising  poet.  A French  trans- 
lator and  commentator  of  Eycophron, 
Mr.  F.  D.  Deheque,  believed  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish the  stud  hook  of  antiquity 
by  collecting  and  collating  inscrip- 
tions. Mr.  Shandy  was  not  the  only 
one  perplexed  over  the  namiug  of 
a sou,  and  who,  pray,  gives  names  to 
parlor  and  sleeping  cars— Insomnia 


[ns  under  a glass  for  s' 

and  resultant  notes.  Habits,  

[trains  of  thoughts,  inherited  prejudices, 
[diplomacy,  superstitions,  dress,  relig- 
ions or^  infidelistie  instincts,  family 
.raits,  the  results  of  celibacy,  marriage, 
I) pinions — what  a field  for  the  trained 
,nvestigator!  The  hoarding  house  was 
|ndispcnsahlo  to  Spencer’s  work;  he 
vas  another  autocrat,  if  not  the  star 
warder,  for  the  glory  of  the  one  may 
liffer  from  the  glory  of  the  other.  Nor 
liould  it  be  considered  a singular  fact 
hat  no  one  of  his  quondam  associates 
as  yet  published  table  reminiscences 
f Spencer.  To  them  he  was  known 
jither  as  Mr.  Spencer— “who  is  writing 
book”— or  as  “Old  Spencer— lie  knows 
verything— ask  him?”  He  may  have 
ored  them;  he  may  have  irritated  them 
•hen  he  adjusted  his  ear-stoppers;  but 
m do  not  believe  that  he  was  given  to 
flatter.  There  he  sat  and  observed, 
aim  and  impassive,  undisturbed  even 
j’hen  the  sole  was  doutitful,  when 
lere  was  no  cream  for  the  damson 
n't 

PUPILS’  OPERATIC  CONCERT. 
Pupils  of  Mme.  Vinello  Johnson  gave 
i operatic  concert  last  night  in  the 
ilonial  Theatre.  Mr.  Jerome  F.  Han- 
ue,  Mr.  Roberto  Vanni,  Mr.  John 
igar,  tenors;  Mr.  L.  W.  Flint,  bass, 
id  the  Carl  Behr  orchestra  assisted, 
r.  Vanni  was  the  director  of  dramatic 
tlon  and  Mr.  Jacques  Benavente  con- 
.cted.  The  programme  follows:  Over- 
re  to  "Mignon”;  “Batti,  Batti.”  from 
)on  Giovanni”  (Miss  Gertrude  Crosby); 
t 5 of  “Faust”  (Mrs.  L ,.  M.  Wallace 
d Messrs.  Hanshue  and  Flint);  "Dove 
no,”  from  "Marriage  of  Figaro”  (Miss 
me  Rimibach);  “Aida"  duet,  act  2 
dss  May  Belle  G.  Dadmun  and  Miss 
ilena  Flagg);  “O  Patria  ilia,”  act  3 
iss  Dadmun);  duet,  act  4 (Miss  Flagg 
d Mr.  Vanni);  “Infellce,”  from  “Magic 
ute”  (Miss  Olga  Brandenburg);  act  2, 

1 Trovatore”  (Miss  Deborah  Corlew, 

-.  Zegar);  Mlcaela’s  aria  from  “Car- 
j|]  Inn”  (Miss  Helen  True);  act  2,  "Flying 
lltchman”  (Miss  Rlmbach,  Miss  Flagg 
td  female  chorus). 

rhese  operatic  excerpts  were  sung  in 
itume,  and  there  was  scenery.  There 
is  a large  audience  which  was  evi- 
cntly  much  pleased,  for  there  was 
forty  applause,  and  there  were  re- 
<lls  and  flowers  for  all  the  women 
at  took  part.  It  will  be  seen  by  a 
ince  at  the  programme  that  some 
the  solos,  as  those  by  Mozart,  were 
a taxing  nature  and  hardly  suit- 
le  for  performance  at  a pupils’  con- 
rt.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  inquire 
riousiy  into  the  quality  of  the  per- 
meance as  a whole.  It  is  enough  to 
y that  several  good  voices  were 
ard.  and  they  would  no  doubt  have 
Van  heard  to  the  singers’  greater  ad- 
Kntage  had  there  not  been  the  in- 
citable  nervousness  and  the  distract- 
lil;  attention  paid  the  requirements  of 
I climatic  action  by  the  anxious  begin- 
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Morphia,  nud  The  others?  It~T^"said 
that  ( harles  James  Fox  was  responsi- 
ble for  most  outlandish  names  when  he 
was  interested  iu  the  turf,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
these  horses  ran:  Pity  My  Condition, 
Admiral  Whip  Me  Well,  Petticoat 
1 ight  Bound  Ankles,  A Laughing 
Woman  With  Two  Black  Eyes.  A 
horse,  as  well  as  a man,  may  be  handi- 
capped in  baptism. 

A TRICK  IN  REAL  ESTATE. 

Tlie  estate  of  the  late  Earl  of  Strath- 
more turns  out  to  be  something  short 
of  a million  pounds.  The  publication  of 
the  news  includes  gossip  about  “the 
secret  of.  Glamis  Castle,”  the  Forfar- 
shire seat  of  the  earl.  This  grisly 
secret  is  known  only  to  the  earl  for  the 
time  being,  the  heir  apparent,  if  he  has 
attained  his  majority,  and  the  factor 
or  the  house  steward.  “On  the  night 
before  he  attains  his  twenty-first  birth- 
day the  heir,  who  bears  the  courtesy 
title  of  Eord  Glamis,  is  solemnly  in- 
itiated in  the  terrible  mystery  by  the 
reigning  earl  and  his  factor,  and  this 
secret  he  has  to  preserve  until  the  ma- 
jority of  his  own  son,  or,  if  he  yeinain 
souless,  till  the  coining  of  age  of  his 
| heir  presumptive,  and  till  the  appoint- 
ment of  Another  factor  to  the  prop- 
erty.” What  is  this  secret?  Is  it  the 
precise  location  of  a haunted  room? 

| Were  the  Ogilvies  left  iu  it  years  ago 
to  starve?  Does  a tall,  mailed  figure 
leave  it  at  night  to  visit  guests?  Did 
“Earl  Beardie”  and  the  Devil  play 
there  the  famous  game  of  cards?  Or 
is  there  a still  more  horrible  mystery? 
Some  have  heard, the  sound  of  ham- 
mers at  4 o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Faces  have  appeared  at  the  windows 
of  guest  rooms;  shrieks  have  chilled  the 
guests;  a dark,  huddled  figure,  like  that 
of  an  old  woman  carrying  a bundle, 
comes  into  the  mponlight  and  suddenly 
vanishes.  Others  believe  in  some  hered- 
itary curse,  in  consequence  of  which 
at  certain  intervals  a monstrous  being 
is  born  into  the  family.  Whatever  it 
may  be,  the  secret  of  this  old  gloomy 
castle,  which  has  known  many  horrid 
deeds,  has  been  kept  faithfully. 

But  now  comes  forward  “Asterisk," 
a London  paragrapher,  who  states  in 
his  notes  about  the  estate  itself:  “Real- 
ly, I have  been  credibly  informed  the 
‘secret’  is  nothing  more  than  the  pre- 
cise whereabouts  of  a secret  chamber 
in  the  castle;  a useful  thing  to  know  iu 
former  times,  no  doubt,  but  of  merely 
traditionary/  interest  in  these  days.” 
“Credibly  informed.”  Who  was  the  in- 
formant? The  late  earl,  the  heir  ap- 
parent, or  the  factor  in  a beery  and 
communicative  moment?  We  prefer  to 
believe  in  the  traditional  horror. 

For  what  is  Glamis  Castle  or  any 
other  castle  without  a haunted  room 
and  at  least  one  gibbering  and  squeak- 
ing ghost?  Glamis  Caslie  has  the  ac- 
companiment of  22,000  or  23,000 
acres;  has  undergone  manifold  repair- 
ings and  rebuildings,  and  is  perhaps 
now  reasonably  comfortable;  the  don- 
jon may  be  provided  with  a lift  and 
the  moat  a’jd  the  dungeons  may  be 
steam  heated,  but  of  what  real  worth 
is  a castle  without  a mysterious  hor- 
ror? Would  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  a 
prudent  investor,  have  bought  Skibo 
Castle  in  Sutherlandsbire,  even  though 
screens  and  shades  went  with  the  build- 
ing, if  it  had  not  a room  in  which  the 
groan  of  a lost  soul  is  heard  on  alter- 
nate Fridays,  punctually  at  midnight? 
The  value  of  a family  ghost  is  recog- 
nized in  Virginia.  No  respectable  plan- 
tation is  without  one.  An  old  woman 
goes  about  at  night  and  tucks  the 
clothes  lovingly  about  the  neck  of  the 
sleeper;  the  ghost  of  an  old  house  ser- 
vant polishes  the  hall  floor  every  morn- 
ing before  breakfast;  a headless  rider 
rushes  across  the  lawn  at  sunset;  a 
rocking  chair  rocks  persistently  in  a 
room  where  there  is  no  sitter  and  no 
current  of  air.  Such  spiritual  visita- 
tions enhance  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  fai-ms  of  neighboring  “plain 
people”  are  not  thus  honored. 

This  statement  of  “Asterisk”  was 
made,  no  doubt,  with  a view  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  Glamis  estate, 
tor  the  benefit  of  some  purchaser,  pos- 
sibly an  American.  For  there  are 
slumps  in  the  castle  market.  Augill 
Castle  in  Westmoreland  cost  originally 


£14,000,  a small  sum  as  cnsfTes  go,  but 
( the  building  was  a small  one.  It  was 
sold  a few  years  ago  for  £050  and 
eight  and  one-half  acres  of  meadow 
land  were  thrown  iu.  The  buyer  had 
learned  that  mysterious  lights  were 
in  the  habit  of  flitting  through  the 
rooms,  a fact  that  was  not  duly  appre- 
ciated, if  it  were  mentioned,  at  the 
auction  sale.  Only  an  imaginative  per- 
son should  live  in  a castle,  for  the 
pleasure  of  such  living  is  chiefly  in  the 
imagination. 


MISDIRECTED  READING. 

A husband  and  wife  from  a neigh- 
boring town  came  into  court  in  the 
course  of  their  matrimonial  disputes. 
The  husband,  “who  earns  about  $12  a 
week,  said  that  his  wife  felt  above  the 
drudgery  of  housework  and  spent  her 
time  in  reading  such  novels  as  ‘Bel 
Any,’  ‘Mademoiselle  de  Maupin’  and 
‘Love  Letters  of  a Worldly  Woman.’  ” 
Other  statements  of  a frank  and  per- 
sonal nature  were  made  with  which 
we  are  not  concerned.  There  was  dis- 
pute about  the  custody  of  a child.  We 
have  not  seen  the  "Love  Letters,”  but 
the  other  books,  which  were  as  solace 
to  the  wife,  have  been  read  by  us,  as 
by  many,  with  pleasure.  The  story  of 
Maupassant  is  a masterpiece  in  its 
way,  and  Gautier's  romance  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Swinburne  as  “the 
golden  book  of  spirit  and  sense,  the 
holy  writ  of  beauty,”  but  we  should 
not  recommend  them,  either  in  the 
original  French  or  in  the  inadequate 
translation,  to  a young  housekeeper. 
They  are  disquieting,  disturbing  books 
when  thumbed  by  one  doomed  to  a life 
of  routine.  Gautier's  heroine  dons  male 
attire  and  goes  about  in  quest  of  ex- 
traordinary adventure,  and  the  women 
in  “Bel  Ami”  are  not  nobly  planned 
household  goddesses.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a sameness  in  cook  hooks.  The 
ever  recurring  formula,  “Take  a piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,”  soon 
wearies  the  reader;  the  adventures  of 
a sensitive  soul  among  culinary  mas- 
terpieces are  not  so  engrossing  as  the 
record  of  Mile,  de  Maupin's  experi- 
ences; nor  is  the  style  of  Mrs.  Lincoln 
or  that  of  her  otherwise  excellent  col- 
leagues as  fascinating  as  that  of  either 
Frenchman.  Nevertheless,  the  cook 
book,  “How  to  be  Happy  Though 
Married,  “The  Gentle  Life,”  are  more 
to  the  purpose,  especially  when  the 
husband’s  weekly  income  is  about  $12, 
than  the  most  admired  romance  of  an 
ingenious  foreigner.  Nor  are  Maupas- 
sant and  Gautier  on  the  whole  safe 
guides  in  the  education  of  a daughter. 
Their  views  are  often  extreme,  ill- 
suited  to  the  social  conditions  of  Mal- 
den. In  France  one  of  the  reasons 
why  women  of  society  marry  is  that 
they  may  read  such  books,  but  in  cot- 
tage life  these  books  are  not  found  and 
the  pot-au-feu  and  the  omelette  play 
a far  more  important  part. 
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A VENERABLE  PRACTICE. 

The  word  “boo,”  as  used  specifically 
in  connection  with  noisy  disapproval  of 
a play,  is  not  to  be  found  in  either  Dr. 
Murray’s  “New  English  Dictionary”  or 
in  Farmer  and  Henley’s  “Slang  and 
Its  Analogues.”  Dr.  Murray  notes  the 
definition,  “to  express  contempt,  disap- 
probation, aversion,”  and  he  quotes 
from  journals  of  1884  the  phrases  “the 
contemptuous  boo”  and  “We  have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  (great  boo- 
ing and  cheering).”  One  would  think 
from  the  attention  paid  the  recent  dis- 
turbances in  London  theatres  that  the 
practice  is  as  young  as  the  descriptive 
word ; but  Horace  Walpole  wrote  in 
1742  to  Sir  Horace  Mann : “The  opera 
begins  to  fill  surprisingly,  for  all  those 
who  don’t  love  music  love  noise  and 
party,  and  will  any  night  give  half  a 
guinea  for  the  liberty  of  hissing — such 
Is  English  harmony  1”  The  history  of 
the  stage  in  every  country  records  such 
differences  of  opinion.  Even  Euripides 
knew  the  noise  of  “booing.”  The  objec- 
tors at  the  New  Theatre  were  bound 
over  in  £5  not  to  “boo”  at  managers  or 
call  them  “rotters”  or  otherwise  misbe- 
have themselves  for  three  months,  and 
let  .we  find  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ad- 


mitting that  “the  ill-behaved  person  in 
the  gallery  has  perhaps  as  much  right 
to  shriek  disapproval  as  to  roar  ap- 
plause.” The  problem  here,  as  else- 
where, is  a curious  one.  A manager 
takes  money  and  gives  in  exchange  the 
performance  of  a play.  lie  loves  the 
roar  of  applause;  he  is  insulted  if  he 
hears  one  faint  hiss.  Surely,  it  is  fool, 
ish  for  a man  of  Sir  Charles  Wynd- 
ham  s standing  to  go  before  the  curtain 
and  arg-ue  with  the  “booers”  as  to  the 
soundness  of  their  criticism.  The  bet- 
ter judge  is  often  in  the  gallery ; if  his 
criticism  is  violently  adverse,  the  man- 
ager should  put  out  the  lights,  not  turn 
on  gas. 
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AN  EARL’S  MISSION. 

The  Earl  of  Onslow  spoke  stirring 
words  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Poultry  Organization  held  at 
Hanover  square,  London.  He  advised 
the  society  to  co-operate  with  kindred 
societies,  and  suggested  that  English- 
men should  meet  the  competition  of 
foreign  brown-tinted  eggs,  which  were 
artificially  colored,  by  tinting  British 
eggs.  Every  one,  he  said,  preferred 
brown  eggs,  although  it  was  known 
that  they  were  no  richer  in  quality. 
But  does  every  oue  prefer  brown  eggs? 
We  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
The  white  egg,  although  it  may  be  a 
whited  sepulchre,  suggests  purity  and 
freshness.  Tinted  eggs  are  necessarily 
suspicious.  We  do  not  refer  to  sym- 
bolical or  festival  colors,  hut  to  the 
brown  of  commerce.  In  Berlin  the 
fresh  eggs  come  from  Italy  and  they 
are  browned  by  exposure  aud  fatigue, 
but  a fresh  egg  tinted  deliberately  is 
as  a tinted  Venus.  Some  may  wonder 
at  the  interest  shown  by  a belted  earl 
iu  poultry,  but  great  men  have  not 
only  been  interested  in  hens;  they  have 
kept  them — or  tried  to  keep  them.  Egg- 
lore  is  a most  fascinating  study,  and  a 
volume  might  he  written  about  the  egg 
in  medicine  and  in  cookery.  We  find 
Buckle  preparing  material  for  his  “His- 
tory of  Civilization”  and  asking  anx- 
iously, “When  were  poached  eggs  first 
used?”  Before  the  dawn  of  the  seven- 
teenth century?  Ah,  the  baffling  ques- 
tions! Why  do  some  Africans  abstain 
wholly  from  eggs,  while  others  allow 
only  men  to  eat  them?  Dr.  Muffet  in 
1055  noted  the  fact  that  many  English 
persons  “will  only  eat  the  yolk,  in  a 
conceit  to  nourish  more  plentifully.” 
Are  there  not  some  today  who  advise 
only  the  white?  We  wish  that  the 
earl  and  his  associates  would  consider 
the  all  important  and  furiously  dis- 
puted question,  “How  should  an  egg 
be  boiled?”  There  are  some  who  rec- 
ommend a return  to  the  practice  of 
Babylonian  hunters,  who  put  an  egg  in 
a sling,  and,  after  whirling  it  about  for 
some  time,  ate  and  found  it  delicious, 
but  the  kitchen  of  an  ordinary  apart- 
ment house  is  not  planned  for  such 
cookery.  Philosophers  have  had  much 
to  say  about  the  egg,  as  Erasmus,  who 
in  his  treatise  on  etiquette  warns  a 
youth  against  cleaning  an  eggshell 
with  finger  or  thumb  nail — “a  ridicu- 
lous thing  to  do;  for  it  can  he  done 
more  politely  with  a knifi”;  but  there 
is  no  truly  authoritative  dictum  con- 
cerning the  one  way  of  boiling.  We 
look  forward  confidently  to  the  Earl  of 
Onslow's  book  on  “The  Hen  and  the 
Egg.”  “A  Nobleman  of  England”  won 
a certain  anonymous  fame  by  the  pre- 
scription for  a sauce.  The  earl  may  yet 
make  his  name  immortal. 


UNIVERSAL  GENTLEMANLINESS. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  note  the  prevailing 
and  exquisite  courtesy  of  the  period. 
The  Russians  are  accused  of  scat- 
tering mines  as  bait,  but  they  weep 
and  pray  when  a Japanese  war- 
ship goes  down,  and  the  Japanese  , 
express  keen  personal  regret  when 
they  slaughter  on  land  and  at  sea. 
The  bandits  in  Morocco  are  treating 
their  captives  with  the  most  distin- 
guished consideration;  they  consult 
their  taste  in  food;  they  amuse  them 
during  the  weary  hours  with  anecdote, 
jest  and  song.  Even  the  Emperor 
William  is  now  the  incarnation  of  amia- 
bility. But  they  are  all  iu  the  lime- 
light and  much  is  expected  of  them. 

A recent  incident  in  humble  life  iu 
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New  York  is  still  more  significant.  The 
story  is  of  a stonecutter  and  a janitor, 
ornaments  to  callings  associated  popu- 
larly with  rude  views  of  conduct,  stern 
reproof  or  cruel  repartee.  A stone- 
cutter, a Mr.  Gompers,  was  at  work, 
and  a chip  from  a block  hit  Mrs.  Sweet 
in  the  face.  She  spoke  in  protest,  and 
he  explained  that  the  offence  was  not 
intentional.  Perhaps  she  did  not  clear- 
ly understand  him,  perhaps  she  was 
out  of  humor;  she  complained  to  her 
husband,  who  hurried  to  the  scene  of 
the  offence.  “Excuse  me,  but  I’ve  come 
over  here  to  thrash  you,”  said  Mr. 
Sweet.  Mr.  Gompers  answered  that 
he  was  extremely  sorry  for  the  acci- 
dent. Unmoved,  Mr.  Sweet  again  an- 
nounced his  mission.  “Oh,  very  well,” 
said  Mr.  Gompers,  “but  don’t  disturb 
me  now.  I don’t  quit  work  until  5.” 

Mr.  Sweet  is  a most  accommodating 
person,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and 
a half  he  returned.  Mr.  Gompers  was 
waiting  for  him.  Then  they  proceeded 
to  hash  each  other  until  policemen  came 
along  and  arrested  them.  There  is 
nothing  finer  than  this  in  all  Froissart. 
Think  of  the  chivalric  nature  of  each 
detail.  “Excuse  me,  but  I’ve  come 
over  here  to  thrash  you” — a saying  that 
should  ring  down  the  ages.  And  then 
the  considerate  delay  and  the  heroic 
waiting  after  a full  day’s  work!  ’Twas 
all  for  a woman,  and  not  for  a light- 
o’-love,  but  for  a dear  and  honorable 
wife.  No  wonder  that  the  admiring 
official  admitted  the  heroes  to  bail. 

LANDTS  ORGAN  RECITAL 

An  Englishman  Who  Studied  on  thd 
Continent  and  Is  Now  Located 
at  Concord,  N.  H. 

Mr  Claude  P,  Landi  gave  an  organ 
| recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
l Hall.  There  was  a very  small  audience. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  Bach’s 
| Fantasia  in  G for  five  voices;  choral 
1 preludes,  “Es  ist  ein’  Ros”  and  “O 
1 Welt,  ich  muss  dich  lassen,”  Brahms; 
Batiste’s  offertory  in  D major,  Mallly’s 
‘•Meditation,”  and  "Paques  Fleurles’; 
Mendelssohn’s  Sonata  in  B flat  No  4, 
Guilmant’s  Elevation  and  Fugue  in  D 
major;  Pastoral  Prelude,  Stainer;  Mail 
ly’s  Toccata  in  D minor. 

Mr.  Landi,  an  Englishman,  studied  in 
Italy,  Spain,  England  and  Belguim,  and 
i came  to  this  country  about  a year  ago. 
He  is  at  present  organist  of  a church 
in  Concord,  N.  H.,  but  the  programme 
Informed  us  in  a confidential  note  that 
he  "presents  himself  before  the  cultured 
and  musical  public”  of  Boston  because 
he  wishes  to  make  this  city  his  home. 

Mr.  Band!  visited  us  late  in  the  season, 
but  organ  recitals  are  not  a popular 
musical  entertainment  here  at  any  time. 
Yesterday  he  was  handicapped  in  a 
measure  by  the  refractory  conduct  of 
the  organ,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
speak  of  the  perversity  of  inanimate 
things.  A travelling  virtuoso  organist 
in  these  days  of  complicated  organs  is 
more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  instru- 
ment, with  which  he  cannot  be  sud- 
denly familiar.  Apparent  technical  slips 
may  thus  be  readily  excused.  Mr.  Land! 
displayed  a well  grounded  technique.  His 
registration  was  not  always  judicious, 
but  full  acquaintance  with  the  organ 
and  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  hall 
enters  largely  into  satisfactory  registra- 
tion It  may  be  said  that  he  played  best 
when  the  pieces  themselves  were  of  a 
high  order.  It  was  a surprise  to  see  an 
offertory  by  Batiste  on  the  programme, 
which  as  a whole  was  not  one  of  high 
distinction.  Mr.  Landi  should  be  heard 
under  more  favorable  circumstances. 
Yesterday  he  did  not  make  a marked 
impression. 
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LEADING  SINGERS  OF  THE  BOSTONIANS. 


an  enviable  life* 

Mr  Adams  Sherman  Hill  has  ' 
signed,  after  many  years  of  honorab 
and  useful  service,  his  position  as » ^ 
ton  professor  of  rhetonc  and  orat  y 
it  Harvard  University.  His  . 
intellectual  strength  have  been  spe 
in  the  consideration  of  words,  the  ex 
ict  meaning,  their  arrangement,  m 

W,pt„l.,s„eH  » rPlrf.  Hill 

ta", TO. 

a<  Cambridge  has  been 
reaching!  It  h.a  .napred.  ”i‘“» 
,„bcr.nt  rhetorm  » m 

SttrlT.  b«.  chastened. 


GERTRUDE  ZIMMER,  SOPRANO, 
for  the  westerner  no  longer  holds  that  I 
the  ability  to  introduce  the  words  | 
“eagle”  and  “bugle”  into  the  same  sen- 
tence is  the  supreme  test  of  oratory. 

There  is  a peculiar  pleasure  in  point-  i 
,g  out  mistakes  in  grammar,  errors  j 
in  rhetoric,  solecisms  of  every  land,  | 
The  days  of  grammarians  are  as  happy 
as  those  of  Thalaba,  and  their  funeral 
hymn  has  been  sung  by  Browning.  Did 
not  Cobbett  exult  over  the  forty-eight 
errors,  in  the  use,  or  omission,  of 
prepositions  by  good  Dr.  Watts,  and 
did  he  not  pillory  gleefully  Dr.  John- 
son, Dr.  Goldsmith,  the  members  of 
the' House  of  Commons,  royalty  itself? 
Richard  Grant  White  was  fascinating 
and  picturesque  in  his  irascible  com- 
ments on  the  use  and  the  abuse  of 
English.  The  usually  amiable  Peignot 
waxed  heroic  as  he  discussed  certain 
etymological  questions.  Many  remem- 
ber the  acrid  controversy  between 
Messrs.  Moon  and  Hall.  Wordy  strife 
about  words  has  entertained  thousands, 
and  there  are  a few  adventurous  souls 
who  have  read  the  1070  pages  of  Goold 
Brown's  “Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars,” and  know  to  their  despair  that 
no  one  can  write  correctly  in  English; 
Walter  Pater  is  to  them  as  T.  S.  Ar- 
thur, and  Cardinal  Newman  as  Mr. 
Hall  Caine.  They  read  of  Flaubert 
sweating  over  a phrase  and  dropping 
dead  over  a paragraph,  and  they  won- 
der if  anybody  can  write  correctly  in 
■any  language. 

Prof.  Hill  was  not  a mere  discour- 
ager, without  discrimination.  There  are 
students  who,  perhaps,  deserve  constant 
discouragement.  They  are  as  the  sedu- 
lous ape;  they  write  verse  after  the 
earlier  manner  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  or 
prose  that  mirrors  “Sartor  Resartus  ’ ; j 
there  is  an  embryo  prose-poet,  or  an  i 
impressionist,  or  an  “appreciationist.” 
Such  deserve  harsh  treatment,  for  they 
do  not  speak  out  their  own  thoughts  in 
their  own  way.  They  should  be  fed 
on  pages  of  Swift,  Pope,  Defoe.  But 
nine-tenths  of  the  students  who  try  to 
express  themselves  in  writing  are  in 
need  of  constant  encouragement.  They 
read  the  “quick  sellers”  and  the  volumes 
of  sudden  and  applauded  essayists,  and 
find  common  rules  broken  clumsily;  or 
they  are  told  that  De  Quincey  was  a 
feeble  chatterer,  that  Matthew  Arnold 
repeated  himself,  that  Thackeray’s  style 
is  disfigured  by  mannerisms. 

Disquieted  or  stunned,  they  are  in 
need  of  sane  criticism  of  their  own 
work  and  that  of  others.  Now  the 
opinions  and  the  criticism  of  Prof.  Hill 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  display 
of  illuminative  sanity.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  a paradox,  but  to  him  a para- 
dox was  not  necessarily  the  quintes- 
sence of  criticism.  He  knew  the  value 
of  directness,  of  simplicity;  he  knew 
that  clear  thought  and  clear  expression 
are  inseparable. 

Anatole  France,  in  his  reply  to 
Charles  Morice,  who  had  accused  him 
of  not  appreciating  the  literary  spirit 
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and  tendencies  of  the  symbolists  and 
other  writers  of  “tomorrow,  made 
this  memorable  answer:  “Let  us  guard 
ourselves  from  writing  too  well.  It  is 
the  worst  of  all  manners  of  writing. 
Languages  are  spontaneous  creations; 
they  are  the  work  of  the  people,  and 
they  should  not  he  used  with  too  much 
refinement.  They  have  naturally  a 
strong  smell  of  the  soil,  and  one  gams 
nothing  by  adding  musk.” 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Miss  Kimball  gave  her  library  to  a 
Sunday  school,  “with  the  proviso  that 
as  many  of  her  books  as  have  not  been 
read  by  her  and J are  found  to  be  not 
proper  for  a Sunday  school  library 
shall  be  burned.”  But  who  is  to  pass 
final  judgment  on  the  propriety  of 
these  books?  What  books  are  proper 
for  a Sunday  school? 

Forty  years  ago  the  library  of  a Sun- 
day school  was  made  up  of  lives  of 
missionaries  and  other  godly  persons, 
sectarian  treatises  and  story  hooks 
which  were  supposed  to  point  a moral  [ 
or  to  drive  home  a religious  truth.  The 
lives  of  the  missionaries  were  ^ dull 
reading.  Their  adventures  in  the  South 
sea  or  in  Africa  were  tame  unless 
there  were  killing  after  excruciating 
torture.  “June  28:  Linky-Foko,  who 
was  converted  last  Tuesday,  came  to 
us  this  morning  with  a sucking  pig 
and  a basket  of  yams.  We  asked  him 
where  be  found  the  pig,  and  he  burst 
into  tears.  The  savage  has  at  heart  a 
sensitive  nature,  and  should  always  be 
treated  with  kindness.  July  J:  Our 
Scottish  neighbor,  Mr.  McColIopp, 
called  and  complained  that  some  one 
bad  stolen  one  of  his  little  pigs.  Un- 
fortunately, we  had  eaten  the  pig  on 
the  Lord’s  day.  Years  will  pass  before 
the.  savage  has  the  white  man  s sense  | 
of  honor.  Still  let  us  not  grow  weary  | 
in  the  good  work.  Linky-Poko  has  not 
been  seen  since  the  28th  ult.”  No 
wonder  the  boy  of  that  period  pre- 
ferred the  tales  of  Capt.  Mayne  Reid. 

The  story  books  were  often  enter- 
taining. We  remember  “Tim,  the  Scis-  | 
sors  Grinder,”  “Irish  Amy,”  “Dick  and 
His  Friend  Fidus,”  “The  Way.  to  the 
pit.”  This  last  book  was  a blast  against 
the  theatre.  A boy  was  persuaded  by 
a wicked  companion  to  sit  in  the  pit. 
From  this  pit  to  the  bottomless  one 
was  a journey  of  only  p.  few  years. 
There  was  a story  of  a circus  girl — we 
have  forgotten  the  title — which  filled 
the  young  reader  with  a wild  desire  to 
join  as  well  as  to  see  the  next  travel- 
ling circus.  In  all  these  books  the  evil- 
doers were  monsters  of  wickedness  and 
the  good  were  persecuted  prigs.  We 
learned  that  housekeepers  were  in  the 
habit  of  beating  maid  servants  who 
were  not  willing  to  say  that  their  mis- 
tress was  out  when  she  was  in,  and 
that  no  honest  young  man  could  serve 
the  Lord  and  a successful  grocer  at  the 
same  time.  Satan  sat  in  the  box  office 
of  the  theatre  and  grinned  from  the 
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mals  in  the  menagerie  were  of  doubt- 
ful morality.  There  was  only  one  walk  | 
on  Sunday— the  straight  and  narrow  j 
path  from  home  to  church,  although  a 
visit  to  the  cemetery  was  permissible 
if  the  occasion  were  improved  by  edify- 
ing conversation  over  the  grave  of  a 
notorious  sinner.  No  good  man  should 
know  one  card  from  another,  and  the 
excitement  of  backgammon  might  lead 
to  angry  words  or  even  to  blows.  Ihere 
was  a hook  showing  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance; the  frontispiece  portrayed  a 
bride  in  an  extremely  low-cut  dress 
and  with  leering  eyes  pressing  a wine 
cup  on  her  husband,  whose  dress  coat 
had  evidently  been  borrowed  for  the 
evening.  There  were,  in  fact,  many 
books  concerning  the  doings  of  the 
demon  Rum.  Only  two  or  three  of  the 
graver  works  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott 
were  to  be  found;  Rollo  was  not  a 
Sunday  school  hero. 

We  looked  over  the  library  of  a Sun- 
day school  a few  years  ago.  There 
were  books  of  history,  travel  and  ad- 
venture; there  were  novels  for  the 
older  pupils;  there  were  stories  without 
an  express  moral  for  the  younger  ones; 
there  was  an  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
and  there  were  books  of  poetry;  there 
were  lives  of  persons  not  conspicuous 
for  saintly  demeanor;  there  were  bound 
volumes  of  popular  magazines— in  a 
word,  the  library  was  one  of  general 
reading  for  heathen  or  Christian. 

What  books  are  suitable  for  a Sun- 
day school  library  of  today?  Robin- 
son Crusoe  was  an  eminently  religious 
man,  and  lessons  of  piety  as  well  as  of 
morality  are  in  the  immortal  romance. 
Benvenuto  Cellini  praised  the  Lord 
whenever  he  slew  his  man.  There  is 
information  about  the  early  Christians 
in  “Quo  Vadis.”  One  of  Mr.  Hall 
j Caine’s  novels  has  a misleading  title. 

A Sunday  school  class  in  this  city  gave 
I its  teacher  Balzac’s  “Droll  Stories”  be- 
cause a clerk  in  a book  store  assured 
the  buyer  that  it  was  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  early  French,  and  it  is  true 
s that  monks  and  nuns  are  among  the 
characters.  If  stories  by  Miss  Alcott 
| are  allowed,  why  not  the  novels  of  Jane 
Austen?  If  Mr.  Henty’s  books  are  ac- 
cepted, why  not  some  of  the  tales  of 
Dumas  the  elder?  If  the  young  are  to 
bo  amused  in  Sunday  school,  should 
there  not  be  some  regard  for  literary 
quality?  A catalogue  of  the  Kimball 
library  should  he  published,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  be  invited  before  a 
choice  is  made  in  comparative  secrecy 
and  the  poor  condemned  volumes 
burned  on  the  village  green  or  in  a 
kitchen  stove. 


TWO  KM  OF 


Eames 


The  Desire  of  Melba  and  — 
to  Appear  as  Tosca — Melba’s 
Vocal  Qualities — Acting  in  Mu- 


sic-Drama— Ternina’s  Skill. 


THE  REV.  MR.  DUFFIELD’S 
VIEWS  ON  “PARSIFAL” 


Programme  of  Tomorrow  Night’s 
“Pop”  Concert — “Alice  in  Won- 
derland Continued”  Produced  in 
Brooklyn — Local  and  Personal. 


T is  said  that  Mme.  Em- 
ma Eames  insisted  oil 
appearing  as  “Tosc^”  at 
Covent  Garden  this  sea- 
son, but  “it  was  decided 
for  what  might  be  called 
reasons  of  political  expe- 


Jlency  that  she  could  not  have  the  Puc- 
cini opera."  The  politics  of  Co  vent  Gar- 
den are  in  the  hands  of  Lady  de  Grey, 
who  is  a warm  friend  of  Melba,  and 
Melba  has  the  ambition  to  appear  in 
'Tosca.”  Her  ambition  was  fired  by  the 
bomposer.  "Puccini  said  he  wrote  it  for 
me.”  Perhaps  he  did,  but  Darclee  cre- 
ated the  part,  and  what  has  not  Puc- 
cini said  to  her,  as  well  as  to  Mmes. 
iBianchini-Cappelli  and  Ternina?  Ter- 
rina  is  at  'Covent  Garden,  and  her  lau- 
rels will  not  let  Eames  or  Melba  sleep. 
The  former  of  the  two  still  remembers 
fier  failure  as  Tosca  at  the  Metropolitan, 
although  she  would  not  willingly  admit 
he  failure.  Was  she  not  a handsome 
itage  picture?  Had  shenot  the  voice?Did 
me  not  sing  well?  Critics  and  unpreju- 
liced  public  answered  yes  to  these  ques- 
ions,  but  they  would  not  have  her 
Tosca;  they  said  she  was  unemotional, 
lindramatic;  and  Mme.  Emma  Eames 
eft  the  opera  house  to  sulk  in  her  lux- 
iriously  appointed  tent.  It  is  hard  to 
mink  of  either  Eames  or  Melba  as  the 
lascinating,  jealous,  tortured,  tragic 
■ loria  Tosca.  It  is  surprising,  one  may 
;ay.  that  they  should  dream  of  such 
mpersonation. 

—s' — 

Melba  in  London. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising.  The  history 
f the  stage  is  full  of  instances  of  such 
aulting  ambition.  Take  Melba’s  case, 
'nly  this  month  we  find  a man  like  Mr. 

ughan,  a calm,  uninfluenced,  discrim- 
native  critic,  writing  in  the  Daily  News 
(London) : I 

Does  it  really  matter  what  part 
Jme.  Melba  takes,  how  she  acts  or 
ooks,  so  that  her  glorious  voice  has 
oom  for  its  display?  I can  well  under- 
tand  the  enthusiasm  of  our  forefathers 
or  beautiful  singing,  and  in  a sense 
can  understand  what  forces  Wagner 
iad  to  fight  against  before  he  could 
ompej  die  world  to  take  opera  serious- 
ly.;  I he  human  voice,  is  certainly  the 
nost  beautiful,  as  it  is  the  most  sensi- 
i vc,  of  instruments,  and  though  strict- 
speaking, nothing  Gounod's  Julieue 

- to  silts  IS  Of  fine  at  — - 


...timent  of  anything  unconfirmed  or 
..ot  fully  realized.  In  a word  Mme 
Melba,  once  more  realized  oiv  this  occa- 
sion that  amazing  truth  that  she  makes 
no  inessential  effects  of  sound,  that  she 
never  attempts  to  make  of  a song  more 
than  the  song  contains,  but  that  she 
will  most  insistently  and  most  deter- 
minedly sacrifice  every  point  in  her  ab- 
solute art  toward  the  fulfilment  of  those 
gloat  tilings  of  which  site  is  so  com- 
pletely and  utterly  capable.” 

Is  there  no  one  to  remind  her  that 
she,  too,  is  mortal? 

— J— 

IVatnral  Limitations. 

No  sane  person  disputes  the  golden 
beauty  of  Melba’s  voice  or  her  vocal  i 
artistry.  She  is  an  impartial  judge  of  I 
her  concert  work,  and  when  she  was 
last  here,  at  the  end  of  a long  and  ex-  I 
hausting  season,  she  knew  when  she  ' 
sang  well  and  when  she  fell  below  her 
high  standard;  she  knew  when  her  in- 
tonation was  false,  when  her  bravura 
was  labored  or  careless  and  not  brill- 
iant. Even  a supreme  coloratura  singer 
is  not  a machine  that  invariably  strikes 
twelve. 

But  Melba  is  a lyric  and  a coloratura 
singer.  She  is  not  a dramatic  singer. 
Yet  there  is  a certain  and  limited  emo- 
tional  quality  in  the  tones  themselves 
that  gives  plausibility  to  certain  im- 
pei  sonatlons.  Thus  there  were  moments 
tn  La  Boheme”  when  her  very  avoid- 
ance of  dramatic  action  and  the  quality 
of  her  tones  moved  the  hearer  and 
awakened  sympathy  for  Mimi.  In 

Tosca  much  more  is  demanded.  The 
music  for  the  most  part  is  melodra- 
matic; it  is  scene  music;  it  is  an  itali- 
cization,  not  a suggestion  of  emotion. 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  why  Mme.  Eames 
failed  dismally  as  Tosca.  She  has 
never  rid  herself  of  self-consciousness- 
she  is  not  a woman  of  elemental  emo- 
tions; her  dramatic  action  is  conven- 
( tional,  superficial,  limited.  She  has 
been  praised  and  flattered  for  beauty  of 
face  and  for  handsome  costumes  which 
were  often  incongruous  and  occasionally 
i impertinent.  Her  voice,  a fine  one  has 
not  the  remarkable  qualities  of  Melba’s 
and  her  vocal  artistry,  though  generally 
excellent,  is  cool  in  its  regularity  Mme 
; Eames  has  never  been  a stage  creature 
of  flesh  and  blood.  There  is  no  rea- 
H sonable  excuse  for  her  wish  to  appear 

I as  Tosca. 

II  An4  yet  how  many  other  singers  of 
high  , and  low  degree  have  injured 

j themselves  by  their  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge natural  limitations.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  appeal  to  history  Anv  good 
teacher  can  give  illustrations  by  point- 

L?i?wia£UPIu'  An  .alt0  is  discontented 
nchness  of  her  low  and  legiti- 
mate tones,  and  wishes  to  study  music 
nt  only  for  a mezzo-soprano  or  even 
ci  dramatic  soprano.  A purely  lvric  so- 
prano  in  an  opera  school  dreams  of 
I the  wor,Id.  as  Bruennhiide! 

Aida,  Santuzza,  and  is  willing"  to  ruin 
[ her  voice  in  the  mad  endeavor.  A girl 
whose  natural  intelligence  does  not  eo 
I K.en0nid  e,asJ  a,PPreciation  of  amiable 
I ballads  of  the  heart  and  home  insists 
on  Singing  the  impressionistic  mus  c 
of  Debussy  or  Gabriel  Faure  set  to 
subtle  verses  by  Baudelaire  or  Verlaine 
A matter-of-fact  pianist  who  is  n"t- 
urally  in  fuii  sympathy  with  Hummel 
or  Reineeke  plays  a group  of  pieces  hv 
Chopin  to  prove-to  hi/ownSfa^ 
tion-that  he  is  versatile,  and  Chopin 
becomes  a composer  for  the  uninsnirer 
Few  are  the  singers  who  are  satisfied 
with  having  a following  "among  hole 
who  like  to  hear  music  of  a mediocre 
kind,  rendered  with  a mediocre  spirit  of 
distinction  that  will  always  appeal  tn 
the  class  which  may  be  described  as 
second  in  the  first-rate  order  of  things  ’• 
touch  singers  are  to  be  applauded  be- 
cause they  know  what  they  can  do  ana 
(do  that  little  well.  ’ and 


music-drama  actress  lias  her  emotional 
expression  ready  made  for  her  by  the 
composer.  "The  outlines  at  least  arc 
there,  and  it  is  left  to  the  singer  to  sup- 
ply the  right  color  and  the  present  sig- 
nificance. On  the  other  hand  the  act- 
ress on  the  ordinary  Stage  has  to  create 
the  emotional  expression  from  first’  to 
last.  There  are  no  indications  as  to 
how  certain  lines  are  to  be  spoken  as 
far  as  tone  of  voice  is  concerned.  What 
a character  placed  in  the  same  position 
in  real  life  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  put  Into  her  voice  is  the  only 
guide;  but  so  little  are  the  niceties  of 
speech-color  studied  by  our  actors  and 
actresses  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  quite  the  wrong  intonation  im- 
mediately the  voice  has  to  be  raised 
above  the  volume  of  the  ordinary- 
speech.  This  is  due  merely  to  a want 
of  training  of  the  voice  as  an  instru- 
ment. apart  from  elocution.”  The  slng- 
JJJS-iiCtr-ess.  also  iias  the  advantage  of 
the  reflection  of  the  orchestral  com- 
ment.” "Ternina,”  says  Mr.  Baughan, 
shows  her  extraordinary  genius  in 
gathering  the  musical  atmosphere  round 
her  impersonations,  so  that  they  are  at 
once  explained  by  and  are  an  explana-' 
tion  of  the  orchestral  music.  Her  gest- 
ures become,  as  I called  them  the  other 
day  in  writing  of  Elisabeth  in  ’Tann- 
haeuser,’  musical.  She  embodies  not 
only  a character,  but  also  the  emotional 
significance  of  the  music.  This  is  to  be 
seen  in  her  acting  of  the  famous  Lie- 
bestod.  In  the  concert  room  her  actual 
singing  of  the  broken  phrases  was 

Pfimnilrs  Hl/olyr  incPfnnthre,  F M 


K Smith.  The  fund,  which  is  often 
called  upon  for  assistance,  is  the  result 
of  the  bequest  of  the  late  Oliver  nn 
son,  left  expressly  for  that  purpose.  It. 

may't 


maddeTo  iny^of  the  ab^fcSf  tfe 


^'ihi  inspiration,  Mme. 

leJba  ™ade  !t  dll  very  entrancing.  She 
?e.s  act  a good  deal  better  than  she 
id,  but  everything  of  any  consequence 
a leally  m her  voice.  Nothing  else  mat- 

f,Io!w.1,len  5“  Ia  wel1  wit>i  that.  To  such 
bills  tine  depths  does  a fine  voice  per- 

mhusiastfo  1f,srade  ,a  critic  who  ’isPan 
nthusiastic  Wagnerian.  Melba’s  simr- 
ng  was  beautiful  to  me,  as  a gem  fr 

made  of  bJuiYittU’'  1 know  more  can 

ot  dieard  Van  muslc>  for  haVe  1 

< VTT  Tr  Lattl  m tlle  great  lnve  duet 
n 'he  fourth  act?  But  the  rate  of  be  1 
anto  singers  who  could  also  act  with 

cC  conTePt  w?fr  dead-  and  ^ must 
pore  circumscribed.”erfeCtlon  which  ls 

■4caterrd^tcacvn  f'ackbu™-  who  finds 
.relation  aH’  greater  dramatic  ap- 
. esiation  Md  greater  sent  mental  emo- 
, , ,J1„  Borneo  and  Juliet”  than  in 

h aust.  wrote  ot  M>lha  • “Tf  if  i~lan  in 
Me.  to  imagine  the  singing  nf  possi: 
xquisitc  bird  on  the  wffis?  inf.ia 
ght  of  a summers  daT  ff  "n  a word' 
W can  recognize  the  beauty  of  move’ 


Acting  in  Music  Drama. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  lyric  soprano 
is  not  to  be  blamed  if  she  wishes  to 
shine  in  music  drama,  for  the  opportuni- 


 urvcu  iJiiidSC!)  Was 

comparatively  ineffective,  for  she  had 
not  the  advantage  of  gathering  up  the 
orchestral  atmosphere  by  her  gestures. 
On  the  stage  it  is  very  different.  We 
not  only'  hear  the  outward  expression 
of  the  dying  Isolde’s  feeling?,  but  the 
inner  thoughts  (articulated  by  the  or- 
chestra) are  revealed  to  us.  In  brief 
the  music-drama  realizes  emotion,’ 
whereas  in  spoken  drama  it  can  only 
be  suggested.  If  it  is  more  than  sug- 
gested the  action  becomes  unnatural. 
Most  of  our  actors  and  actresses’  at- 
tempt to  realize  emotion  beyond  natural 
means.  In  music  this  realization  does 
not  appear  unnatural  because  the  very 
medium  of  dramatic  expression  is  be- 
yond nature.” 

Furthermore,  the  singer  has  this  ad- 
vantage: "The  very  limit  of  time  for 

stage  'business’  in  consequence  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  pace  with  the  or- 
chestral comment  prohibits  that  exag- 
geration and  unnatural  making  of 
points  to  which  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses  of  the  stage  are  so  prone,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  their  own  man- 
agers. * * The  singer  has  to  con- 
form to  the  ready  made  emotional  ex- 
pression  of  the  composer.  To  give  full 
effect  to  this  in  its  concrete  form  as 
the  impersonator  of  a living  character, 
she  has  to  tall  back  to  a great  extent 
on  pantomime.  So  few  words  can  be 
uttered  in  music-drama  (one  act  of  a 
play  would  almost  present  enough 
speech  material  for  a whole  opera) 
that  much  of  what  need  not  and  should 
not  be  expressed  In  actual  words  must 
be  suggested  by  gesture.  Here  is  an- 
other point  in  which  the  player  in  a 
spoken  drama  could  learu  a good  deal 
from  music-drama  singers— at  any  rate' 
from  those  who  have  the  geniiTs  for 
gesture  of  a Ternina.” 


LOCAL. 

The  Verdi  Orchestral  Club,  Mr  John 
M.  Flockton,  conductor,  will  give  thf. 
third  concert  of  its  sixth  season  at 
Chiekering  Hall,  Tuesday  evening  at 
8 o’clock.  The  programme  will  include 
orchestral  excerpts  from  "Norma  ” 
”1  Lombardi,”  "Lucia,  * “H  Trovatore” 
and  pieces  by  Gillet,  Sodermann  t 
Strauss,  Tschaikowsky  and  Neyer  Mrs' 
Charles  F.  Proctor,  soprano,  will  tine 
the  cavatina  from  "Robert  the  n„„<.  f, 
and  songs  by  Del  Riego  and ' Nefdha^ 
Stainer’s  "Janus’  Daughter”  nna  ?,drn- 
nod’s  “Gallia”  will  be  sungby  thp/h°1' 
of  Phillips  Church.  South  Boston  f hL 
afternoon  at  4 o'clock.  ivir  R h";,./^ 
Lister  will  bo  director,  and  the 
will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Lister  source1 
Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  tenor  Mr  £; 
Chequer,  baritone.  ’ lr’  Henry 

A concert  will  be  given  by  the  nnniic 
of  Mr.  Robert  N.  Lister,  assist  & a 
Miss  Annah  May  Howe,  'cellist  ?tdr  TT 
imer  Hall  Tremont  Tempi?  Wednesda  ' 
evening  at  8 o clock.  veunesaay 

The  sixth  and  last  musical  service  of 
the  season  at  Union  Church,  Columw 
avenue  and  West  Newton  street  whi  n 
given  this  evening  at  7:30.  The  UniA? 
Church  choir  will  be  assisted  bv  a oho 
rus  of  church  choir  singers  from 

is0’  The  work  to  g/ver 

is  The  Holy  City.”  Seats  are  free! 


“POP”  CONCERTS. 

The  patronage  given  the  "Pop”  con- 
certs at  Symphony  Hall  thus  far  has 
been  gratifying  to  the  management. 
During  the  remaining  weeks  of  the 
season  many  attractive  features  will 
be  presented  and  Mr.  Adamowski  will 
continue  to  plan  programmes  upon  the 
lines  of  those  which  have  alreadv  erainea 
so  much  favor  with  "Pop”  patrons 
For  tomorrow  evening  the  selections 
mclude  the  "Phedre”  and  "Orpheus  aux 
Enters”  overtures,  the  ballet  music 
from  Delibas'  "Coppeiia,”  the  suit^La 
I Pellc  au  Bois  Dormant,”  Tschaikowskt 
(the  prelude  to  "Lohengrin/’  sel??tfons 
from  “Carmen,”  "Ca^allieria  RusUc- 
ana  and  “Babes  in  Toyland”  and  some 
bright  waltzes  and  marches.  These  enn6 
certs  are  given  from  8 to  11  each  w??k 
day  evening.  wfcLK 


DUFFIELD  ON  “PARSIFAL.” 

The  Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  minister 
of  the  Old  First  Presbyterian  Church 

in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  written  a 


Something  of  the  rS  the  ffdet1Stand 


.,  -ac,  ,wi,°^iiis  io  our  mir 


ties  m opera  of  the  old  and  conventional 
type  are  becoming  few.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  these  opportunities  will  wholly 
disappear,  that  the  race  of  singers  will 
vanish  from  the  stage.  Already  there 
seems  to  be  a reaction  against  dramatic 
predominance  in  stage  works  with  mu- 
sic;  for  not  only  does  intense  dramatic 
action  mar  in  the  end  true  vocal  art 
but  the  exigencies  of  singing  to  an  ac- 
companiment make  acting  in  a music 
drama  especially  difficult.  Mr.  Baughan 
has  considered  this  subject  in  an  inter- 
esting and  acute  article  inspired  by  Ter- 
nina's  Isolde. 

The  action  of  the  facial  muscles 
requisite  for  voice  production  results  in 
a certain  distortion  which  is,  to  some 
extent,  inimical  to  fine  shades  of  facial 
expression.  A great  actress  on  the  mu- 
sic drama  stage,  such  as  Ternina  is 
understands  this  by  instinct.  She  can- 
not obtain  her  effects  in  precisely  the 
same  way  that  an  actress  In  spoken 
drama  obtains  them.  She  has  to  rely 
more  on  gesture  than  on  a natural 
movement  of  the  facial  muscles.  Then 
again,  there  is  the  great  drawback  of 
having  to  time  stage  ’business’  and 
gesture  with  the  running  orchestral 
commentary  of  the  accompaniment  In 
S2n?p.,Icated  modern  works,  such  as 
Iristan  und  Isolde,’  the  actress,  to  be 
successful,  has  not  only  to  sing  her  part 
correctly,  which  means  a close  knowl- 
edge of  the  orchestral  score  and  an 
appreciation  of  harmony,  but  she  has 
also  to  illustrate  by  gesture  the  passing 
references  to  the  central  dramatic  ideas 
expressed  by  the  representative  themes. 

kis’  be  readily  understood, 

fiTf5  bfr  a difficult  task.  On  the  speak- 
ingr  stage,  the  actress  has  no  such  tram- 
meis.  She  may  take  as  long  as  she 
pleases  to  make  a certain  point,  and, 
-beyond  the  fact  that  she  has  to  speak 
so  that  a large  audience  may  hear  every 
■word,  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the 
natural  play  of  her  facial  expression.” 


Ready-Made  Expression. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  compensa- 
tions'. According  to  Mr.  Baughan.  the 


Inevitable  Resalts. 

But  what  effect  has  this  dramatic  in- 
tensity, this  constant  obedience  to  dra- 
matic requirements  on  the  voice  itself 
which,  after  all,  is  the  chief  medium 
of  expression  in  music-drama  in  its 
present  form?  The  singers  that  have 
been  conspicuous  for  passion  In  action 
have  either  had  a naturally  rebellious, 
unwieldy  voice,  or  the  voice,  originally 
a noble  or  beautiful  organ,  has  been 
prematurely  worn  or  broken.  This  is 
true  of  nine  out  of  ten  dramatic  singers, 
without  question  of  nationality,  without 
consideration  of  vocal  training.  What 
today  is  the  condition  of  Ternina’s  or 
of  Gemma  Bellineioni’s  voice?  Ternina 
has  no  illusions  about  the  quality  of  her 
tones.  She  said  here  in  Boston  this  last 
season  that  she  knew  how  her  tones 
sounded;  that  some  of  them  no  longer 
gave  her  pleasure;  that  the  time  had 
come  for  her  to  leave  the  stage.  She  is 
always  the  artist. 

And  there,  is  this  to  be  noted:  No 

singing  actor  or  actress  renowned  for 
dramatic  intensity  or  finesse  in  opera 
ever  gained  a high  or  lasting  reputation 
by  appearing  in  drama  without  music. 
The  last  one  who  tried  the  experiment 
was  Yictor  Maurel.  His  failure  was 
immediate  and  complete.  He  appreci- 
ated the  fact,  and,  a philosopher  inter- 
ested in  all  artistic  questions,  he  has 
studied  the  curious  and  apparently  baf- 
fling problem:  Why  does  a great  sing- 
ing actor  or  actress  SftPTTl  Vo  I nt-  i fm  I 


little  book,  entitled  "Parsifal,  the  Guile- 
less Fool.”  The  character  of  the  work 
may  be  judged  by  this  quotation  from 
the  preface:  “For  all  whose  hearts  are 
heavy  under  the  burden  of  woe,  and 
who,  with  ail  their  might  and  through 
all  their  days,  are  praying  and  striving 
and  watching  for  its  uplifting.  ‘Parsifal’ 
utters  a clarion  note  of  cheer.” 

Mr.  Duffield  tells  us  that  the  scope  of 
’Parsifal’  is  "encyclopaedic”;  that  the 
opera  runs  "the  gamut  of  experience": 
that  it  is  "a  searching  and  thrilling  ex- 
position of  the  story  of  earth  and  man.” 
The  story  is  told,  not  without  occa- 
sional bursts  of  eloquence  that  the 
irreverent  might  dub  hysteria,  and  the 
entrance  of  Kundry  leads  the  reverend 
gentleman  to  moralize  over  the  "bale- 
fulness”  of  such  “malifie  power”;  "It 
broke  the  strength  of  Samson.  It  be- 
smirched tlie  royalty  of  David.  It  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,”  and 
there  are  equally  short  sentences  about 
our  old  friends,  •Circe,  Helen.  Cleopatra 
and  the  Lorelei.  At  the  same  time,  Mr 
Duffield  thinks  that  man  should  be  thus 


° <a.  gitAui  sing 

mg  actor  or  actress  seem  so  insignifi 
cant  in  spoken  drama  without  music7 
An  opera  singer  should,  first  of  all 
have  a voice;  then  know  how  to  sin» 
The  study  of  dramatic  action  is  neces- 
sary, for  then  voice  and  vocal  art  are 
displayed  without  personal  distraction- 
but  the  voice  itself  is  more  emotionally 
potent  than  mere  gesture  or  attitude 
There  are  music  dramas,  however  in 
which  action  comes  before  vocal  art 
"Tosca”  is  one  of  them.  Therefore  the 
ambition  of  Melba  and  Eames  Is  in' this 
instance  foolish  and  injurious. 


tempted,  if  lie  is  to  be  a hero.  Par- 
sifal was  a “fooi,”  as  were  the  Pilgrim 
fathers,  the  old  Continentals.  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln.  The  seduction  scene 
is  graphically  described,  and  Kundry’s 
kiss  is  likened  to  “a”  whiff  of  pit-fire,” 
and  Parsifal  begins  "to  quiver  like  an 
electrometer  in  a storm.” 

Mr.  Duffield  agrees  with  Mr.  Conried: 
‘ ’ ’ Parsifal'  is  the  last  spectacle  which 
should  be  hidden  from  view  in  a re- 
mote mountain  solitude.  It  belongs  to 
tli e very  centre  of  that  swirling  mael- 
strom of  life  which  we  call  a modern 
city.”  For  Amfortas  is  groaning  there, 
and  Kundry  is  lurking  where  "culture 
has  its  seat  and  luxury  holds  its  revel." 
Mr.  Conried  will  prepare  his  perform- 
ances next  season  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary pleasure,  for  he  can  now  rest  as- 
sured that  his  mission  is  a high  and 
holy  one.  "Parsifal”  may  even  redeeem 
Chicago. 

The  publishers  are  Dodd,  Mead  & Co. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

G.  Schirmer  of  New  York  has  pub- 
lished a new  edition  of  Wagner's  "Ring,” 


OLIVER  DITSON  FUND. 

The  annua]  meeting  of  the  Oliver  Dlt- 
son  fund  for  needy  musicians  was  held 
on  Friday,  May  20,  in  Boston.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  President, 
B.  J.  Lang;  treasurer,  Charles  H.  Dit- 
son;  trustees,  B.  J.  Lang,  A.  Parker 
Browne,  Arthur  Foote;  clerk,  Charles 


Die  Meistersinger”  and  “Parsifal,"  for 
voice  and  piano,  that  may  be.  heartily 
recommended.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  after  the  publication  in  1876  of  the 
full  scores  of  the  trilogy,  “Der  Ring 
des  Nibelungen,”  elaborate  vocal  scores 
were  prepared  by  Klindwnrth.  In  ar- 
rangements for  whose  performance  a 
highly  developed  piano  technique  is  re- 
quired. It  is  universally  recognized 
that  these  vocal  scores  are  among  the 
most  masterly  productions  of  their 
kind,  but  they  are  not  for  the  general 
musical  public.  Indeed,  they  contain 
passages  next  to  impracticable  for  any 
pail-  of  hands,  being  almost  literal 
transcriptions  from  the  orchestral 
scores. 


_____ — deman6T~wHT<:h  music 

igered.  rather  Than  a-isted.  by  frequent.  mo^es-nt.  c ?er is  beauty . and' 

much  reduced,  and  many  tmpor-  ™gJlylB  P£}a  to  be  the  best  _sincejhe,  pbrasesJLh^n  8.  rry  a sentiment  of  ad- 
'ant  thematic  development  are__ — 


Xchwas 

mmm^rnsms 


Wf  Rrflhms  Whion  o trie i 
name  of  Branmb.  w . t^eir  musi- 

edged  masters  of  > • Henrv  Woods’  j 

cal  work  have  not . Mr.  he  ymirabl 
band  played  the  m 100  . nothing  | 

both  conductor  and  pla>eeixactiy  where 

Brahms  made  his  po^pn^lrf  ext 

himself,  there,  at.  ai  his  at_ 


with  the  exultant  remark,  ‘ No  more 
work  for  me,  boys”?  Did  he  at  once 
smoke  costly  cigars  instead  of  the  ac- 
customed T.  D.,  and  become  the  oracle 
of  the  nearest  bar-room?  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy  may  still  be  found  at  the  dock 
weighing  bags  of  sugar.  ‘ It  is  best 
said  Mr.  Hennessy  to  a reporter,  that 
I should  first  see  the  money,  though, 
before  I give  up  my  job.”  The  punst 
may  regard  “though”  as  a superfluous 
word,  hut  the  sentiment  of  the  remark 
is  unimpeachable;  it  is  manly  and 
philosophical.  Mr.  Hennessy  deserves 
his  good  fortune,  and  when  the  money 
comes  to  him  he  will  no  doubt  invest 
it  prudently.  If  it  does  not  come,  he 
will  still  have  the  opportunity  to  weigh 
sugar  and  he  will  receive  his  $2  a dav. 


»«t»^*^emy-i.  perfecT  accunicy^ 
a ThT ^latiou  of  the  text  1,  a«»j 

“Die  tfedstersinge<r  ’ has  been  made  by  ^V^ghber  ot 

Frederick  Jameson,  that  <^ork>  on  th€j  * after  a few  moments  she 

by  Margareth  ply  * dit av,iv  performed!  fn  «iav  the  “horelei,”  which  was 

‘ been  at  ^ Hlppodrome.- 


! C vharac  influence 

Wagner’s  style  have  been  shortly  to  appear  at  the  Hip 

preserved.  j v print]  ^l^josef**  Holbrooke’s  .^^hestral 

within  the  fe|ch'ot  many  students  a,  ^d^e;  ^ second 
score  of  Ottokar  inov  op_  13_  which  the  theme  of  tne 

string  quartet  in  maj  , s ntJ  ompoSed  four  yea  - ago  the  Pall 

was  Produced ^here  by  tii ie  “Oper-  The  Paris  corresponaent  ^ KubeUk 

the  concluding  excellent  collection  Mall  Gazette  hearOhyo  rccaUed  the 

a tic  Anthology.  an  modern  composers.  at  the  Chatelet,  av  Kubelik  did  not 
ot,-?rJiatvb Wax  Spicker.  These  volumes  fact  that  two  > cars  ag  n -He  came 

edited  by  baritone  and  bass,  and  meet  with  a yo rma ‘ u ‘ ets  and  must* 

include  arias  foi  bamone  a ref?i,pncP  0,  wlth  a flourish  of  trumpets, 

fory  practical  “use.  .The  translation^  , „,nllM  itself  on  ben 

. . , : . . 1 t f* 


ness  “f %oSe?tfen  , 

XSd!  but  also  in  the  ^rmination  m 

frVAgs 1 

flmi  that  his  personality,  as  it  was 
still  find  that  ms  n his  music. 

mlfnbt  attract  us-  We  admire,  hut  we 
K oTf-  ve  understand  this  great- 
d°  h°t  lov  e iye  u.  u?  nQ  subUe  emo- 

tinnb’of  affection.  This  is  precisely  how 
Brahms  stands  in  region  to^ur  appre- 
ciation. and  pot  erred  in  point  of 

fra^knesl  by  this  deliberate. assertion  of 
Se  For  so  often  misunderstood 
opinion,  roi.  been  in  connection 

tvs-™ 


The  Bostonians  began  y®s£er£bga£.” 
engagement  at  the  Colonla 

with  performances  in  le  afteraoO'  ^ 

in  the  evening  of  The  berena  . 
by  Harry  B.  Smith  and  music  by  Vic 
tor  Herbert.  Mr  Samuel  L Shidley 
was  the  conductor.  lhe  -case 
evening  was  as  follows:  q Baraabe 

Duke  of  Santa  Cruz Vr  Macdonald 

Alvarado - 


y\\A U l • 1 £i  0 M 

THE  WlSHDM  OF  HENNESSY. 
Again  a story  of  men  searching  for 


Howard  Ctoambers. 

.Douglas  Kutnven 

” * * G B.  Frotbingham 
Campbell  Donald 

.'Gertrude  Zimmer 

Yvonne Laura  Oakley 

Mother  'Superior Kafter 

Dolores.  


liomero. . . 

Lopez 

Gomez . . . . 
Colombo.. . 
Yvonne. . 


“The  Serenade''’  "still  has  pleasant  mu- 
sical moments,  for  Mr.  Herbert  has  a 
pretty  talent  for  operetta,  and  there  a 
sf.il  possibilities  in  the  book.  It  woul 
. . im  r\Ttr  -whether  Mr. 


v-  still  possxDiuueo  - — 

Again  a story  of  men  searching  for  ^ interestlng  t0  know  whether  Mr. 
buried  treasure.  Truly  the  evil  that  .gmith  was  acquainted  with  a comic 
the  pirates  did  lives  after  them,  al-  drama  by  j0hn  Maddison  Morton,  en- 

though  their  goods  were  oft  interred  mled  “Who’s  the  Composer, 
thougn  x b Mnrtnn  originated  the  nub  ot 


have  been  made  with  especial 
the  requirements  of  singers. 

PERSONAL. 

An  operetta,  “Alice  in  Wonderland 
Continued,”  was  produced  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Ridgeway  Household  Club 
at  the  Montauk  Theatre.  Brooklyn.  May 
20  The  libretto  was  by  Miss  Rebecca 
Hooper  and  the  music  by  Miss  Mabel 
W Daniels  of  Brookline.  Miss  Daniels 
conducted  the  orchestra.  The  Brook- 
lyn Times  said  that  she  led  with  a 
grace  and  steadiness  and  at  tlie  same 
time  with  a cool  and  modest  bearing 
which  impressed  ail  who  followed  her. 
and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  said:  lhe 

score  is  tuneful  and  bright  throughout 
and  some  of  the  airs  are  catchy.  i be 
librettist  and  the  composer  were  stu- 
dents together  at  Fadeliffe. 

Ysaye  has  been  invited  to  conduct 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  concerts 

^The^DaiVy  News  said  of  Miss  Parkina 
of  Kansas  City,  who  made  her  debut, 
May  13,  at  Covent  Garden,  as  Siebel: 
“It.  is  probably  not  every  soprano  w.10 
would  agree  to  make  her  operatic  debut 
in  the  part  of  Siebel,  which,  although 
written  by  Gounod  for  a light  soprano, 
has  been  for  many  years  associated  in 
England  with  rich  mezzosoprani  or 
even  contralti.  But  Miss  Parkina  had 
no  cause  to  regret  that  the  part  chosen 
i for  her  was  one  which,  though  import- 
I ant  is  not  arduous.  She  has  naturally 
1 a great  deal  to  learn  in  the  ways  of 
the  stage,  and  she  does  well  to  act  upon 
the  truth  that  'Chi  va  piano,  va  sano 
We  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  Scalchi 
and  Trebelli  to  recall  a Siebel  so  gener- 
ously gifted  in  the  matter  of  mere 
voice.  Miss  Parkina  has  one  of  those 
rare  voices  which  are  at  once  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  peculiar  sweetness, 
clarity,  and  vibrating  quality.  Inex- 
perienced though  she  is  as  a vocalist, 
the  natural  charm  of  her  singing  is  as 
evident  as  the  delicious  timbre  of  her 
voice,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
if  she  will  study  as  the  great  artistes 
used  to  study,  she  may  become  in  her 
turn  a public  favorite  worthy  to  be 
ranked  among  the  delightful  singers  of 
her  time.  But  ^ she  must  work,  and 
work,  and  work.” 

Mr.  Charles  Phillips  announces  a sec- 
ond song  of  competition  for  a prize  ot 
five  guineas  to  be  awarded  to  the  com- 
noser  of  the  best  unpublished  composi- 
tion with  English  .words  Two  short 
songs  can  be  sent  in  if  the  competitor 
chooses.  The  prize  song  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Elkin,  and  the  com- 
noser  will  be  paid  a royalty  on  each 
?opy  sold.  _Mr._^CharleB  Phillips  will 


bass,  and  cordial  Tough  their  goods  were  oft  interred  mled  “Who’s  the  ^ 

■ferenee  01  with  a flourish  of  trt  1 -tv,  the  shoveller’s  bones.  Men  have  whether  Morton  originated  the  n 

...  F„H.  Hgysgrwsr  % 1 Sf the!  £™«  and  MM  Vo..,,  th.lr  M.  M « “v. 

“ — “ W'J'-JXSh.'&M* -•&£  1 „a  their  professions, . and 

wasted  their  lives  or  gone  mad  in  the  th°n  worked  lt  out  in  his  own. way.  The 
hope  of  digging  up  pots  of  doubloons  , “Royal  Brigimdage  Association^ 

,and  pieces-of-eight,  costly  -etuary 


hara  w ‘’“““"rAh  hi°  virtues. set  out  in 
wooer  conl^.s  likes'  to  form  its  own  judg- 
advance.  It  , ti-ipy  are  not  always 
ments,  and,  r\  This  time  though 

those  of  its  neighbors,  tm.  Qn  the 

there  were  beaut'£l“in£nist  in  the  atti-  1 
walls  of  the  yo“f"Ss  less  of  the 
tude  of  conquerpr,  tberdeis"ount  his  re- 
puff preliminary  to  u uality  of  his 
markable  t^en£?VP°„on  there  could  be 
reception  this  afternoon  ing  It 

-P- 

thl°Uorehestra .so  that  the^virtu- 

oso  might  be  h®al  watch  the  develop- 
was  interesgrg  tOn  tacp  in  his  genius 
ment  that  1^-  dotation  since  Lis  last 
for  high  mu[})  technique  is  marvellous 
visit  here.  His  teenn  q instrument, 

and  the  mastery  oi  m especially  in' 
seemed  t0 ;hab,om  Paganini.  But.  speak- 

his  concerto  f om  P g gain  the  feel- 

ing  persona  A hera  w ^ It  was 
ir.r?  of  an  lnieinv.  nlaymg  or 

especially  n°£,d®b  though  an  astound- 

fnrPrf 

anf^orv'of  these 

a single  ^strument  ana  t There 

hands  of  soyn  , certain  emotion  and 
were  times  wnen  « _ , , tirill- 


ornaments,  jewels  snatched  from  the 
bodies  of  Spanish  beauties.  The  fasci- 
nation is  not  to  he  gainsaid.  The  pirate 
is  a hero  to  every  healthy  hoy,  no  mat- 
ter how  choice  his  parentage  or  judi- 
cious his  training.  The  hoy  at  school 
plans  in  his  mind  a scheme  of  piracy. 
He  is  the  captain,  and  he  struts  along 


than  one  situation  ui<u  r.  ' 

vice  in  more  than  one  operetta.  Never 
thele«s  "The  Serenade”  gives  opportu 
nitie^  to  singing  comedians  for  a spit- 

ited  and  entertlining  P?r£°™a"ceeather 
it  was  due  to  the  weatner, 

nerhaps  to  the  matinee;  the  perform- 
ance^test  evening  was  not  irresistible 
•bv  reason  of  dramatic  animation  or 
through  brilliant  or  captivating  song  it 
was  on  the  whole,  dull  to  those  who  ale 
not  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  w ith 
n,01  ° , . „Lh«Vo  nf  the  company.  The 


He  is  the  captain,  and  he  struts  along  The 

the  deck  of  his  low,  black,  rakish  craft  , £fb  ds  o£  the  Bostonians,  however,  wee 

S-  l»k.  »P  »n>uai,  tt  tto 

Jolly  Roger.  He  orders  his  enemies  to  eciatlve  and  grateful  nirts  are 

walk  the  plank-the  constable,  the  sex-  — .™  t„  them  what  parts  _a« 


w^re  times  when  a certam  m 

pathos  came  behind  thy  to  have  that 
lance,  yeFl,«terilnce  in  it  that  one.de- 
asHom  a Accessor  to  Paganini. 

ANTONIN  DVORAK. 

Tt  a moot  question  as  to  whether; 

£-  ' 

the  musical  wiiiai , y written 

d6SrT admirable  S.  and  Has  been 
mal.l  adm  ra  a contemporary 

Though  we  may  incur  the 

blame  of  certain  critics,  who  do  not 

though  Dvorak  was  a most  since  fee 

accomplished  musician.  ^ have  veaped 

Irgre\tmdenal  ot'praisc  from  the  general 
publfc,  he  cannot  be  described  as  a mil 

lician  of  the , highest  genms.riSuchuca 

symphony  as  In  £bts*  "Stabat  Mater,” 
into  t 

Hungary,  with  its  hjlls_ a_nd  i it 


preciative  ana  graxeiui  " 

walk  the°  plank-the  constable  the  sex-  no  difference  to 

ton  the  shopkeeper,  the  school  teacher  DqP  ald  and  Frothingham;  they  go  to i see 
the  hoy  that  thrashed  him  or  rubbed 

his  face  with  snow  in  the  presence  of  | ic  interest  flags  or  if  the  singe 
S ,We.«b«art.  He  1.  with  Oopt.  Kidd  | vjle.  u m».  « f£ 

as  be  buries  the  Bible  in  the  sand,  and  is  an  enviable  one;  they  have 

, t „ is  haunted  by  the  bucket  that  troops  of  friends  who  will  be  faithf 

killed  the  gunner,  William  Moore  He  ^s^merSliss  Rafter  and  Messrs 
sails  the  Gulf  with  Lafitte.  The  Span-  Cumbers  “d"  dlBc^ssl^of 

ish  ‘ Main  is  nearer  to  him  than  , yhelrgabUfties  may  be  Pcrmitmdu  What 
Gloucester  harbor  or  Hyanmsport  would  be  the  use  of 

When  this  boy  reaches  mans  estate  in  , „ TT,„  „r>nsists  in  not  con- 


he  may  turn  explorer;  he  may  be  in 
the  navy;  he  may  be  a discoverer  in 
nature  or  in  science;  or  his  piratical 
instinct  may  lead  him  into  the  coal 
business  or  seat  him  in  a broker  s of- 
fice. He  seldom  turns  treasure-hunter, 
for  his  joy  in  buried  coin,  ingots,  jew- 
els, was  in  their  appeal  to  his  imagina- 
tion. The  treasure-hunter  with  his 
shovel  and  lantern  wishes  to  gain  easily 
a large  sum.  In  the  pursuit  of  it  he 
expends  an  amount  of  time,  strength, 
energy  that  would  make  linn  success- 


metnoas  ul  i*h. 

artistry?  His  art  consists  in  no^^on- 
cealinK  his  personality.  He  is  always 
Mr  Barnabee,  and  ho  really  needs  no 

'°omeic  oSra^n'BMMbVtofbecn 
fo^y.cars  a^New  ^dsla^^bgnSacc^ted 
and  as  such  is  stiff  ^comerg?  They 

TnoTtake  ?he  place  oi : the ^old  favor- 

'tes  who  --  now  head  o^off^the 

a 

neither 

tfmeUsSUragged.  There  was  a l^e  audi- 


energy  that  would  make  him  success-  timeg  ragged.  ^*r|eneroUs  applause. 

m -w*  «*»  “ ttot  ,tb“ka  « i 

..  - >"  the  eood  i lhe  evenings  of  this  wees:  0f 

Saturday  - matmw  ^ta.  wiU  be  p 

?ormehd  here  for  the  first  time  on  next 
Monday  evening. 


Beisize1  Park*  Gar!  post  » 

Charles  m i full  particulars  “.rates.  mess  0f  pottage;  he  himself 

their  songs.— London  k^eW.bettlr -Pall  Mall  Ga- 

News.  - — 

It  i-  said  that  Ernst  von  Schuch,  long  | 
fafneus  as  conductor  of  the  Dresden 
opera,  will  make  Vienna  his  home. 

\ Brahms  society  of  39  charter  mem- 
bers and  82.  associates  has  been  formed 
at  Vienna.  The  chief  object  ot  the  so- 
ciety is  to  acquire  the  furniture  in  the 
house  of  the  late  composer  and  to  pie- 
carve  it  for  the  future.  . , 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  sisters 
Paula  and  Flora  Hegner.  a P>“'st  of  '3 
vears  and  a mezzo  soprano  of  14  yeais 
They  made  their  first  appearance  in 
London  on  May  7.  and  general  ver- 
diet  was  thus  expressed  by  the  otana 
• “The v cannot  be  termed  prodigies,l 
and  their  future  career  will  be.  en3an-| 


zette.  | 

BLACKBURN  VS.  BRAHMS.  | 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  apropos  of  a 
recent  performance  in  London  o 
Brahms’  Symphony  No.  3,  wrote  as  fo  - 
lows-  “We  despair  ever  to  explain  to 
the  Brahms  enthusiast  our  reverential 
and  yet  limited  attitude  toward  the 
great  German  composer,  an  attitude 
which  denies  to  him  nothing  in  the  way 
of  the  right  fulfilment  of  his  highly 
elaborate  ideas,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  denies  to  him  spontaneity  and  that 
perfect  sense  of  beauty,  without  which 
much  art  and  much  Igor  are  vain.  To 


rui  111  au)  ~ ~ 

burglary  as  it  was  known  m the : goo 
old  days.  He  fears  not  ridicule  or  the 
guardian  phantom.  He  is  not  warb® 
by  the  failure  of  others.  He  knows  the 
exact  location.  He  knows  the  secret 
of  the  cryptic  directions.  He  alone 
can  read  the  dirty  chart. 

And  he  is  only  one  of  a great  fa  - 
ilv  He  is  of  close  kin  to  all  those  tha 
will  surely  inherit  from  some  uncle  on 
the  mother’s  side  in  a far  off  land ; to 
the  speculators  on  margins ; to  those 
that  invest  in  stocks  which  will 
double  in  value  within  a wee  , 
waiters  for  dead  men’s  shoes  and  the 
beggars  of  sinecures.  All,  all  are  de 
mented  with  the  mania  of  wishing  some- 
thing in  exchange  for  nothing,  a mama 
I that  is  as  destructive  as  it  is  common. 

I How  refreshing  by  way  of  contrast 
is  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Hen- 
nessy. a Williamsburg  sugar  house 
weigher.  He  has  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  lie  is  the  rightful  heir  to 
, §400,000  left  him  by  an  uncle  in  Aus- 
tralia. As  soon  as  he  heard  the  new  s, 


j u /i  z / /f  **  y 

AT  THE  WRONG  TIME. 


The  London  newspapers  praised  | 
Jagain  last  month  the  art  of  Mme. 
Yvette  Guilbert.  “What  an  extraor- 
dinary  genius,”  said  one,  “this  singer 
t s Tor  suggesting  ideas  that  cannot 
be  put  into  words!  If  you  read  th 
verses  of  her  songs  in  cold  blood, 
hardly  seems  possible  that  they  cah 
have  the  effect  she  gives  to  them  by 
subtle  intonations  and  gestures 
Gesture,  facial  expression  and  intona- 
tion of  voice  are  the  instruments  of 
her  orchestra.”  One  of  her  songs  was 
“Ma  Tete,"  in  which,  according  to  a 
London  critic,  “you  have  the  whole 
horrible  tragedy  of  the  Hooligan,  whose 
?rade  is  garroting.  Mme.  Guilbert  does 
not  only  describe  him,  but  she  gives 
von  a glimpse  into  the 


the  audience  was  provided  with  a boo' 
of  words  and  what  purported  to  be  a 
translation  into  English,  it  did  not  un- 
lerstand  fully  the  meaning  of  the 
verses,  ‘‘for  tho  laugh  often  came  in 
the  wrong  place;  especially  was  this 
so  in  ‘Ma  Tete.’  ” What  became  thea 
>f  Mme.  Guilbert’s  “orchestra”?  Were 
her  gesture,  facial  expression  and  vocal 
ntonation  of  no  avail?  We  remember 
;hat  when  Mme.  Guilbert  appeared 
here  in  Music  Hall  early  in  1896  the 
aughter  of  the  audience  was  loudest 
luring  her  tragic  performance  of  “La 
Soularde,”  a poem  that  describes  real- 
istically the  woman  habitually  drunk, 
nocked  iu  the  street  by  gamins  of 
ivery  civilized  city.  Was  the  singer’s 
irt  then  impotent?  More  than  one  ex- 
planation of  this  incongruous  laughter 
night  be  given.  The  audience,  as  a 
whole,  expects  Mme.  Guilbert  to  hint, 
lelicately  and  gracefully,  at  subjects 
hat  are  not  treated  on  the  English 
concert  stage.  It  expects  her  to  skim 
leetly  over  the  immorality  of  Parisian 
ife  as  exposed  in  export-literature.  It 
>xpects  her  to  be  wittily  suggestive 
>f  alcove-life,  to  expose  cynically  fol- 
ies  and  vices,  without  any  attempt  at 
noralization  or  reproof.  This  audience 
s least  of  all  prepared  for  the  truly 
aaive  or  the  dramatically  intense.  It 
;omes  expecting  to  laugh— with  that 
aigh-shouldered,  ostentatious  laugh — 
the  laugh  of  one  that  says  to  the  others 
n the  audience,  “You  see,  I understand 
her  perfectly,”  and  this  laughter  must 
out,  whatever  the  nature  of.  the  song, 

A SIGN  OF  THE  TIME. 

The  St.  Louis  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  telegraphed  a de- 
scription of  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt’s 
doings  on  Sunday.  “So  unostentatious 
was  Miss  Roosevelt’s  departure  after 
the  service  that  few  recognized  her, 
and  nearly  one  hundred  women  stood 
for  half  an  hour  in  the  rain,  thinking 
she  was  still  in  the  church.”  But  how 
was  Miss  Roosevelt  expected  to  behave 
after  the  benediction?  Sir  Toby  Belch 
was  so  impressed  by  Sir  Andrew 
Ague-Cheek’s  proficiency  in  dancing 
hat  he  exclaimed,  “Why  dost  thou  not 

0 to  church  in  a galliard,  and  come 
tome  in  a eoranto?”  Should  Miss 
toosevelt  have  waltzed  down  the  cen- 
tre aisle?  Should  she  have  strutted  and 
ried  “Hem”?  Or  should  she,  like  the 
nad  lady  in  “Hamlet,”  have  called 
oudly  for  her  coach?  Even  real  prin- 
cesses deport  themselves  in  church 
ike  other  reverential  worshippers; 
vhy  should  the  daughter  of  a Presi- 
lent  be  expected  to  go  through  a per- 
ormance  in  the  aisle  or  on  the  steps? 
Miss  Roosevelt  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  the  snobbery  that  characterizes  tLe 
Reports  of -her  private  life.  She  is  not 
> public  character,  and  it  is  a pity  that 

ie  is  forced  to1  appear  prominently 
and  at  times  grotesquely  as  in  court  I 
journals.  Fifty  years  ago  Walt  Whit- 
man found  “unrhymed  poetry”  in  the 
‘terrible  significance”  of  elections  by 
Americans,  in  “the  President’s  taking 
off  bis  hat  to  them,  not  they  to  him.” 
But  the  Emperor  William  has  set  a 
bad  example  to  the  rulers  and  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  nations, 
for  he  is  not  only  taken  seriously  by 
them,  but  in  some  instances  he  is 

a tied. 

3 j v y 

A TIME  LIMIT. 

riie  I uited  Presbyterians  in  general 
ssembly  at  Greenville,  Pa.,  decided 
tat  a person  of  30  years  is  no  longer 
:|ung  and  is  therefore  out  of  place  in 
“young  people’s  society”  of  the 
urch.  This  decision,  apparently  of 
neial  application,  may  have  been 
,nded  down  with  specific  reference  to 
nerable  elders  who,  remembering  the 
ample  of  good  King  David,  were  at- 
mpting  to  renew  their  youth  at  social 
itherings  and  were  therefore  killjoys 
-hy  should  the  limit  of  30  years 
fixed?  There  is  no  dependence  to 

1 put  on  the  evidence  of  gray  hairs  or 
Id  heads.  Young  Smailweed  was 

>rn  old>  and  there  are  men  of  50 
ho  are  apparently  just  out  of  college 
,’e  believe  it  was  Mr.  Labouchere  who 
isisted  in  one  of  his  more  playful  mo- 
ents  that  all  women  should  be  killed 
t the  age.  of  40.  but,  without  refer- 
ice  to  indispensable  mothers,  sisters, 


>.  Guilbert  sings  a song;  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  hearer  argues:  “It  must 
bo  funny;  it  is  probably  flavored  with 
indecency;  she  is  a famous  woman,  and 
much  has  been  said  about  her  art;  I 
must  therefore  laugh,  or  I shall  be  as 
a Philistine.”  The  song  is  “La  Sou- 
larde”  or  “Ma  Tete.”  Yet  there  is 
laughter.  The  hearer  is  only  dimly 
conscious  of  the  tragedy,  and  he  has 
been  taught  to  believe  that  in  Paris 
all  phases  of  life  are  intensely  comic. 


| nurses  ana  some  engaged  m charitable 
work,  a woman  of  40  years,  in  this 
||  country  at  least,  is  first  in  the  full 
j'  possession  of  her  powers  of  attraction, 
and  she  works  a singular  spell  over 
impressionable  youth.  Did  we  not  read 
the  other  day  of  Miss  Fowler  of  Vine- 
land,  N.  .T.,  who  at  the  age  of  81  is 
pursued  passionately  hy  a western 
farmer  of  46?  She  answered  him  in 
sober  language;  she  sent  him  a photo- 
graph of  herself  in  her  accustomed 
bloomers;  nothing,  in  short,  could  be 
more  honorable  than  her  conduct;  but 
he  will  wed  her  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  is  true  that,  as  business  is 
now  conducted  and  in  these  days  of 
young  Napoleons,  a man  of  30  is  an 
old  man,  a crusted  conservative,  a 
fossil,  to  be  put  on  a shelf,  or  to  be 
thrown  out;  but  church  social  affairs 
nre  not  business  organizations;  they 
are  intended  to  foster  the  amenities 
of  life,  to  develop  the  finer  feelings, 
and  ultimately  to  encourage  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage  and  extend  the  benefi- 
cent sway  of  the  church.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  narrow  the  opportunities. 
The  man  that  weds  when  he  is  30 
or  older  is  the  more  considerate  hus- 
band, and  he  is  the  better  able  to 
make  his  wife  comfortable  and  con- 
tented. The  woman  of  30  is  emi- 
nently desirable — witness  the  woman 
portrayed  so  lovingly  by  Balzac.  The 
young  people’s  society  has  been  a place 
of  meeting  where  men  and  women  of 
experience  could  study  each  other’s 
character  snd  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted without  scandal.  What  are 
the  unfortunates  now  to  do?  Classed 
as  old,  they  will  be  mutually  sour  and 
suspicious.  Their  wooing  will  be  the 
subject  of  mocking  gossip.  The  United 
Presbyterians,  if  they  have  a true  re- 
gard for  the  growth  of  the  church, 
should  reconsider  their  decision. 


THE  CARNIVAL  AT  JOPLIN. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some  in 
the  East,  who  associate  the  word  “so- 
ciety” only  with  certain  names  of 
dwellers  iu  a few  large  cities,  each 
western  town  has  its  own  well  defined 
and  acknowledged  “society,”  and  the 
members  are  jealous  of  their  respective 
rights  and  the  general  prestige.  The 
methods  of  maintaining  social  suprem- 
acy in  these  towns  are  vigorous,  but 
during  the  season  there  is  no  long- 
drawn-out  dispute;  the  respective  rank 
of  each  member  is  as  firmly  established 
as  at  an  English  dinner  party.  We  are 
reminded  of  these  facts  by  a pleasant 
little  episode  in  social  life  at  Joplin, 
Mo.  The  report,  as  it  appears  in  the 
cold  record  of  newspaper  print,  begins: 
“Mrs.  J.  R.  Weyland,  the  society 
woman  charged  wjth  locking  Miss  Mc- 
Gee. the  Carnival  Queen,  in  a room 
and  assaulting  her,  appeared  in  a jus- 
tice’s court  yesterday  (May  30).  Her 
case  was  set  for  .June  9.”  It  seems 
there  were  conflicting  claims  to  the 
proud  positiou  of  Carnival  Queen,  and 
Roxana  and  Statira  came  to  blows. 
Miss  McGee's  nose  was  swollen  after 
Mrs.  Weyland  had  put  in  her  argu- 
ment, and  her  face  still  shows  “that 
she  was  struck  several  times";  never- 
theless, Miss  McGee,  “who  had  de- 
clared from  the  start  that  she  would 
ride  in  spite  of  her  black  eyes,"  rode  in 
the  grand  opening  parade  and  queened 
it  gloriously.  Her  friends  and  rela- 
tives will  bring  civil  action  and  a dam- 
age suit,  but  this  is  a mere  detail.  How 

much  better  this  Amazonian  settle- 
ment of  social  priority  than  the  wire- 
pulling, the  intrigue  practised  too  often 
in  eastern  cities!  At  Joplin  there  is  a 
survival  of  the  old  heroic  days  of  wom- 
anhood. and  the  inhabitants  bent  on 
a carnival  need  not  envy  the  contem- 
poraries of  Bruennhilde,  Zenobia  and 
other  warlike  beauties.  The  question 


is  settled  once  and  for  all.  There  'IF 
no  aftermath  of  malicious  chatter, 
sneaking  insinuation,  cowardly  para- 
graphs. snobbish  ostracism.  Mrs.  Wey- 
land in  still  a society  woman,  but  Miss 
McGee  is  the  Carnival  Queen.  The 
j very  blackness  of  her  eyes  is  as  the  su- 
j preme  order  and  decoration.  Her  bat- 
j tered  cheeks  are  as  the  proud  wounds 
of  the  conqueror.  In  comparison  with 
this  carnival  at  Joplin  the  coaching  pa- 
rades of  the  effeminate  East  and  even 
the  most  ingenious  contrivances  of  Mr. 
Harry  Lehr  seem  small  and  mean. 

SAD  NEWS  FROM  NEW  JERSEY. 

When  Richard  Grant  White  anno- 
tated “Hamlet”  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  to  bis  readers  the 
nature  of  caviar,  and  even  now  there 
are  some  who  have  the  childlike  faith 
(bat  the  delicacy  comes  exclusively 
from  Russia  and  that  the  present  war 
may  affect  the  market  price.  There  is 
a superstition  about  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Russian  sturgeon  roe,  hut  as  a 
niftter  of  fact  caviar  is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  New  Jersey  coast,  and 
there  have  been  shipments  of  500  kegs 
a season  from  Bayside  alone  to  Euro- 
pean ports.  Possibly  the  New  Jersey- 
ites find  that  caviar  wars  with  the  full 
enjoyment  of  apple-jack;  or  they  look 
on  it  with  the  eyes  of  ancient  English 
worthies.  Dr.  Venner  in  1650  deplored 
the  introduction  of  this  “Italian  sauce, 
which  begins  to  he  in  use  with  us, 
such  affecters  are  we  of  novelties.  It 
is  prepared  of  the  spawn  of  sturgeon; 
the  very  name  doth  well  express  its 
nature,  that  it  is  good  to  beware  of  it. 
But  this  and  all  other  noisome  sauces, 
devised  only  to  allure  the  stomach  and 
palate  to  meats  and  drinks,  I leave  to 
the  beastly  and  bacchanalian  meetings 
of  drunkards  and  African  belly  gods.” 
And  Dr.  Ramsey,  physician  to  King 
Charles  the  Second,  described  this 
“fond  dish  of  the  Italians”  as  “un- 
wholesome, if  not  much  worse;  invented 
by  idle  brains,  and  fancied  by  none  but 
such  as  are  ignorant  what  it  is  * * ' * 
a bait  for  such  woodcocks  and  dot- 
terels that  account  every  exotic  fancy 
a real  good.”  There  was  a time,  and 
only  a few  years  ago  when  sweet- 
breads and  grape  fruit  were  similarly 
despised;  tomatoes  nre  still  condemned 
as  poisonous  by  many  Europeans,  and 
in  the  period  of  Queen  Anne  potatoes, 
it  is  said,  were  given  as  food  only  to 
hogs  and  convicts.  But  caviar,  wher- 
ever it  he  prepared,  is  now  a luxury 
that  is  considered  hy  some  a necessity. 
He  that  has  tasted  the  genuine  Rus- 
sian article  can  easily  go  without  the 
imitations,  and  will  not  endure  the 
sight  of  the  New  Jersey  caviar  unless 
he  be  a rabid  patriot — that  is,  protec- 
tionist— in  whose  eyes  an  American 
product  must  necessarily  be  better  than 
the  European  of  the  same  kind.  The 
catch  of  sturgeon  near  Bayside  is  ex- 
ceedingly small  this  season,  and  the 
price  of  caviar  is  now  ninety-fire  cents 
a pound  on  the  wharf.  As  soon  as  the 
price  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  Rus- 
sian caviar  the  article  itself  will  be  to 
the  true  patriot  ten  times  better.  The 
epicure  of  moderate  means  will  look 
toward  New  Jersey  only  for  apple-jack, 
mosquitoes,  Anarchists  and  court  house 
justice. 

LAUGHTER  BEYOND. 

The  translation  into  English  of  a 
French  book  about  Mrs.  Piper  recalls 
the  fact  that  the  old  French  doctor 
who  communicates  with  this  world 
through  her  is  often  “deplorably  triv- 
ial, and  is  not  averse  to  a joke.’’  There- 
fore, some  argue,  he  is  not  an  authori- 
tative witness,  because  disembodied 
spirits  should  not,  must  not,  cannot 
joke.  But  is  the  individuality  of  a 
saint  or  sinner  changed,  as  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  moment  lie 
goes  through  the  door  into  the  next 
room?  AVas  the  irony  that  character- 
ized Sir  Thomas  More  even  on  the  scaf- 
fold cut  off  forever  with  his  head?  Are 
the  great  humorists  on  the  other  side 
now  solemn  and  sad-eyed?  Charles 
Lamb  was  disquieted  hy  such  con- 
jecture. "And  jests,  and  irony  itself— 
do  these  things  go  out  with  life?  Can 
a ghost  laugh,  or  shake  his  gaunt  sides, 
when  you  are  pleasant  with  him?” 
And  when  Artemus  AA'ard  died  in  Eng- 


land the  poet  that  sang  so  feelingly 
his  requiem  could  not  believe  that  the 
man  who  had  made  mirth  for  us  all 
had  gone  to  a land  of  no  laughter.  Mr. 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  in  his  latest 
fantastical  play,  represents  the  hored 
Statue  as  leaving  heaven  to  associate 
for  a time  with  Satan  and  Don  Juan, 
because  heaven  is  peopled  chiefly  hy 
English  men  and  women  of  the  middle 
class.  But  if  heaven  he.  as  some  in- 
sist, a state  or  a condition  rather  than 
a regulated  and  governed  kingdom,  it 
is  pleasant  to  think  of  humor  as  an 
eternal  characteristic.  One  may,  per- 
haps, doubt  whether  this  French  physi- 
cian is  really  in  communication  with 
this  world;  but  if  he  is,  it  is  easy  to 
accept  his  spirit  as  it  was  known  on 
earth.  Artemus  AVard  heard  the  spirit 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  speak  about  the 
Atlantic  cable  through  a “Trans- 
Mejim”  in  London.  “He  said  the  cable 
was  really  a merrytorious  affair,  and 
that  raessiges  could  he  sent  to  America, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  about  their 
gettin  there  in  the  course  of  a week  or 
two,  which  he  said  was  a beautiful 
idear,  and  much  quicker  than  by 
steamer  or  canal-boat.  It  struck  me 
that  if  this  was  Franklin,  a spirtooal 
life  hadn’t  improved  the  old  gentle- 
man's intellecks  particly.”  If  the 
French  doctor  were  preternaturally 
glum,  he  would  Vie  at  once  discredited. 


ART  IN  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Seven  painters  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  a 
city  that  has  not  been  widely  known 
as  the  home  of  the  finer  arts,  refused 
to  paint  the  house  of  Mr.  Kirchner  at 
Athenia  because  Mr.  Kirchner  insisted 
on  having  yellow  trimmings  on  a white 
house  with  green  shutters.  The  con- 
tractor told  him  that  the  colors  clashed, 
especially  as  the  yellow  was  a light 
canary,  but  when  he  saw  that  Mr. 
Kirchner  was  as  adamant  iu  his  resolve, 
he  put  aside  his  own  conviction.  The 
painters  in  his  employ  are  artists.  No 
merchant  traffics  in  the  soul  of  any  one 
of  them.  "They  removed  their  over- 
alls, gathered  up  their  paint  pots  and 
brushes,  and  went  to  their  homes”:  a 
scene  for  the  Historical  Painter  to  im- 
mortalize. These  men  should  have 
lived  iu  the  golden  days  when  every 
handicraftsman  was  a genius  singing 
at  his  task.  They  should  have  known 
the  cathedral-builders,  the  workers  iu 
gold  and  silver,  the  men  to  whom  the 
humblest  trade  was  a joyful  and  con- 
secrated calling.  Suppose  for  a mo- 
ment that  builders  and  carpenters  and 
masons  and  painters  in  Boston  were  of 
like  knowledge  and  courage  in  opinion: 
what  wild  enormities  should  we  not 
have  been  spared?  Buildings  that  now 
distress  the  eye  and  are  a reproach  to 
the  city  would  not  have  been  raised. 
Isolated  and  insolent  sky-defying 
structures  would  not  now  break  the 
beauty  of  the  general  architectural  line 
and  deprive  immediate  neighbors  of 
light  and  air.  Such  righteously  rebel- 
lious workmen  might  shame  indifferent 
and  sluggish!  citizens  into  effective  pro- 
test. It  is  A pity  that  the  names  of 
these  artists  in  Paterson  are  not  given. 
They  should  be  recorded  in  letters  of 
gold.  Gustave  Kahn,  reading  the  story 
of  this  revolt,  will  praise  it  iu  impas- 
sioned prose  in  the  next  edition  of  his 
L’Esthetique  de  la  Rue. 

Z-  J~  ■ ? 

TUMULTUOUS  PRIVACY. 

A woman  in  an  apartment  in  Lon- 
don complained  to  a magistrate  that  her 
peace  was  disturbed  hy  a neighbor  s 
educated  and  voluble  parrot.  (Query: 
Does  an  educated  Polly  prefer  an  ‘ edu- 
cator cracker”?)  The  magistrate  re- 
gretted that  he  had  no  power  to  help 
her,  for  a private  nuisance,  according 
to  English  law,  is  somewhat  vague;  it 
is  defined  as  something  interfering  ma- 
terially “with  the  ordinary  comfort  of 
human  existence,  according  to  plain, 
sober  and  simple  notions  among  Eng- 
lish people.”  Only  a Solomon  in  his 
better  days  could  interpret  a nuisance 
case  brought  before  him.  Yet  an  au- 
thority has  said:  “There  are,  however, 
many  minor  discomforts  with  which 
people,  especially  in  towns,  must  put 
up,  unless  they  become  intolerable  from 


their  continuance  or  unreasonable  ex- 
ercise,” and  this  case  was  cited:  “The 
occupier  of  a house  adjoining  that  of  a 
family  who  taught  music  all  day  and 
some  of  the  night  failed  to  get  relief, 
but  when  he  endeavored  to  retaliate 
by  making  hideous  noises  in  his  own 
house  an  injunction  was  granted 
against  him  on  the  ground  of  malicious 
annoyance.” 

Schopenhauer,  who  inveighed  so  bit- 
terly against  the  needless  cracking  of 
whips,  would  undoubtedly  commit  sui- 
cide if  he  were  now  living  in  an  Ameri- 
can city,  although  a pessimist  and 
therefore  resigned  to  making  the  best 
of  things.  The  apartment  house,  a bur- 
gess-warren, as  Stevenson  might  call 
it,  is  a foe  to  quiet  privacy.  The  con- 
scientious pianist,  la  belle  dame  sans 
merci,  is  on  every  floor.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  how  well  she  plays,  for  to 
many  there  is  no  enjoyment  iu  any 
piano  practice.  A teacher  whose  piano 
is  in  active  operation  from  9 A.  M.  till 
1 P.  M.,  and  from  2 till  5 P.  M„  will 
complain  of  an  amateur  who  plays 
feebly  for  only  an  hour,  and  after  the 
evening  meal,  and  the  complaint  is  on 
account  of  the  quality  of  the  music  and 
of  the  performance.  In  a truly  civil- 
ized city  pianos  will  be  licensed,  and 
the  proposed  users  will  be  obliged  to 
pass  a rigorous  examination.  Profes- 
sional musicians  will  live  in  an  ap- 
pointed quarter  of  the  town,  as  in  years 
past  certain  European  cities  had  each 
its  ghetto.  Then  there  is  the  midnight 
party  in  the  flat  beneath;  there  is  the 
family  with  fine,  healthy  children  over- 
head; there  is  the  tube  that  connects 
the  flat  with  the  outside  noisy  world,  a 
pipe  for  any  one  to  play  upon;  there  is 
the  neighbor’s  dog,  who  barks  with 
gusto  punctually  at  7 A M.  and  at  11 
P.  M.  And  there  is,  as  in  this  Eondon 
story,  the  conversational  parrot.  A 
mole  is  a far  better  pet  for  a well 
disposed  family,  and  as  many  flats  are 
now  lighted,  it  is  happy  and  at  its  ease. 

Then  there  is  the  public  disregard. 
The  public  grants  the  right  of  streets 
and  air  to  corporations,  with  their  roar- 
1 ing  trolley  cars  and  their  thundering 
elevated  trains.  What  wonder  if  the 
public  is  not  permitted  quiet  in  any 
form?  Think  of  the  sleepers  near  the 
Fenway.  For  a week  or  so  a pile- 
' driver  has  been  at  work  in  the  vicinity. 

’ The  pile-driver  is  a necessary  institu- 
tion. It  would  serve  with  peculiar  fit- 
' ness  as  the  emblem  of  the  seal  of  the 
Back  Bay.  Its  technique  is  unfailing 
and  irresistible,  the  envy  of  the  pugilist 
and  of  the  formidable  pianist.  But 
there  is  a proper  time  for  the  exercise 
( of  the  pile-driver,  and  the  sleepers  in 
and  near  the  Fenway  might  submit  re- 
spectfully that  the  hour  of  4 in  the 
morning  is  unnecessarily  early.  Of 
what  avail  would  supplication  or  pro- 
test be,  even  though  it  should  come 
from  the  private  hospital?  One  might 
as  well  petition  the  pile-driver  during 
its  crashing  rush.  The  sleeper  rolls 
and  starts  and  frets  and  weeps  as  he 
thinks  of  the  people  of  Sybaris,  in 
whose  town  no  sound  of  work  was  per- 
mitted day  or  night. 


Young  Violinist y Franz  von  Vecseyy 

Whose  Playing  Astounds  the  Cfitics 
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Prince  of  Pilsen” — The  “Pop” 
Concerts  and  Personal  Gossip. 


VEN  sober  mu9ic  critics 
and  professional  doubt- 
ing Thomases  of.  London 
vie  with  each  other  in 
praise  of  Franz  von 
Vecsey,  the  boy  violinist. 
They  do  not  praise  him 
merely  as  a wondrous  child;  they  dis- 
cuss him  as  they  might  have  spoken  of 
Sarasate  in  the  full  splendor  of  his 
power.  Take,  for  instance,  the.  case  of 
Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn.  He  heard  Von 
Vecsey  for  the  third  time,  and  then 
found  a distinction  of  style  "which  out- 
rivals nearly  all  of  the  boy’s  contem- 
poraries of  the  modern  musical  plat- 
form.” And  he  did  not  hesitate  to  write 
as  follows:  "One  of  his  finest  gifts  is 

undoubtedly  his  sense  of  rhythm,  which 
in  a degree  must  naturally  be  -possessed 
by  all  artists  who  essay  violin  playing; 
-but  with  him  it  is  so  far  a matter  of 
genius  that  when  there  is  anything  like 
the  culmination  of  a rhythmical  pas- 
| sage — a culmination  which  may  be  com- 
i pared  to  the  crest  of  a rolling  wave— 
the  manner  in  which  he  marks  that 
height  just  before  the  descent,  fusing 
his  great  poetical  feeling  into  one  brill- 
iant moment  of  climax,  is  positively 
wonderful  in  its  display  of  power  and  in 
its  unified  expression  of  many  most  in- 
timate musical  thoughts.” 


THE  HOT  WONDER 


Comment  of  London  Critics  on  Work 
of  the  Violinist— Deep  Thinkers 
Inquire  Into  His  Art— Musical 
Genius  Shown  Early. 

MISS  PAULA  HEGNER 
AND  HER  SISTER  FLORA 


Other  Youthful  Performers  of  Note 
— The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  “The 


The  Thin  Gray  Layer. 

A correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gaz- 
ette, who  signs  himself  “C.  W.  S.,” 
seeks  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  such 
prodigious  musical  instinct: 

"It  is  probably  safe  to  say  not  only 
that  little  Franz  von  Vecsey  is  the  most 
wonderful  little  boy  in  the  world,  but 
that  he  offers  to  science  as  difficult  a 
problem  as  any  it  knows.  Here  is  a 
child,  just  turned  11,  who  is  not  merely 
master  of  all  the  technique  of  the  violin, 
but  plays  the  most  profound  music, 
even  that  of  Bach,  like  a genius  of 
mature  years.  One’s  conclusions  as  to 
musical  genius  were  simply  confirmed  on 
hearing  from  his  mother  that  this  child 
practises  onlv  two  hours  a day,  and 
often  less.  Yet  he  is  absolute  master 
of  the  most  difficult  music  written  by  j 
the  greatest  virtuosi  of  the  past  in  or- 
der to  show  off  their  own  technique. 

"Explain  it  how  we  may,  it  is  the  fact 
that  musical  genius  is  the  earliest  to 
manifest  itself,  and  In  no  other  sphere 
of  human  activity  can  a child  of  11  be 
an  acknowledged  master.  And.  or 
course  the  obvious  and  true  conclusion 
is  that  of  the  two  factors  which  deter- 
mine all  of  us— heredity  and  environ- 
ment-heredity is  everything  in  such 
matters.  This  is  not  to  assert  any- 
thing so  absurd  as  that  genius  is  merely 
a matter  of  parental  transmission.  But 
it  is  of  its  essence  that  genius  is  con- 
genital—that  poeta  nascitur,  non  fit. 
And  the  saying  is  far  truer  of  a child 
such  as  this  titan  it  is  of  a poet. 
Asked  to  explain  the  causation  of  gen- 
ius—since  they  maintain  that  causation 
is  universal— men  of  science  can  only 


return  a non  possumns.  So  far  is  gen- 
ius from  being  ’a  transcendent  capacity 
for  taking  trouble,  first  of  all,’  as  Car- 
lyle has  it,  that  it  is  rather,  as  in  Franz 
von  Vecsey's  case,  the  capacity  for  do- 
ing without  trouble  that  which  other 
people  cannot  do  with  any  amount  of 
trouble-.  , . 

"I  wished  I had  microscopic  eyes  that 
I might  pierce  through  the  left  side 
of  the  little  fellow’s  head  and  see  the 
structure  of  the  brain  underneath.  For 
we  know  exactly  where  the  music  cen- 
tre is.  In  right-handed  persons  it  is 
situated  in  the  left  temporal  lobe  of  the 
brain,  approximately  above  the  left  ear. 
All  science  can  say  about  this  child  is 
that  the  essence  of  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  ordinary  people  lies  in 
the  thin  layer  of  gray  matter  that  cov- 
ers this  part  of  his  brain,  and  that  the 
difference  is  congenital.  It  is  a delu- 
sion to  imagine,  as  most  of  us  do,  that 
if  we  had  practised  as  long  as  Roberts 
has  we  could  play  billiards  as  well  as 
he.  And  so  with  this  boy.  These  dif- 
ferences are  inherent.  As  to  theories 
of  heredity,  they  can  do  little  for  us. 
Mr.  Francis  Galton  has  shown  how 
often  genius  is  transmitted,  in  part,  and 
we  learn  that  this  child’s  parents  are 
both  expert  musicians.  At  that  we  are 
not  surprised,  but  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing an  explanation.  All  we  can  say 
is  that  the  existence  of  that  great  fact 
which  we  call  sex  is  responsible  for 
such  astonishing  variations  from  the 
normal  as  we  see  here.  Such  variations 
are  impossible  in  the  absence  of  sex. 
but  neither  Weissman  nor  any  one  else 
has  given  us  any  more  information 
than  this.  The  reader  who  wishes  to 
make  personal  acquaintance  with  a phe- 
nomenon of  equal  interest  from  the 
scientific  and  aesthetic  standpoints  may 
be  recommended  to  take  his  chance  next 
week,  for  it  is  good  to  learn  that  these 
public  appearances  are  shortly  to  cease 
altogether.” 

The  Hegners  and  Mr.  Goerlitz. 

Two  other  prodigies,  so-called.  Miss 
[ Paula  Hegner,  a 12-year-old  pianist,  and 
| her  sister  Flora,  a mezzo-soprano  of  14, 
made  their  first  appearance  in  London 
May  7.  They  disappointed  expectation, 
as  The  Herald  stated  last  Sunday,  but 
Mr.  Hugo  Goerlitz.  the  manager,  turned 
adverse  criticism  into  ingenious  "press- 
work.”  Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Daily  News 
wrote  that  Miss  Paula  was  "some  two 
or  three  years  in  advance  of  the  aver- 
age talented  pupil  of  our  teaching  insti- 
tutions,” whereupon  Mr.  Goerlitz  chal- 
lenged him  to  produce  a pupil  of  the 
said  institutions,  “aged  from  14  to  1G 
years,  who  can  compete  with  Paula 
Hegner,  or  who  is  able  to  play  the  pro- 
gramme to  such  perfection.”  If  Mr. 
Baughan  could  do  It.  Mr.  Goerlitz  pro- 
fessed his  readiness  to  pay  the  sum  of 
BO  guineas  to  the  King's  Hospital  fund. 
Mr.  Baughan,  in  his  answer,  reminded 
the  passionate  manager  that  a music 
critic  is  not  in  the  position  to  “produce” 
young  artists  or  to  organize  musical 
competitions.  He  then  said  that,  gifted 
as  Miss  Paula  is.  she  did  not  display 
the  extraordinary  talent  that  has  been 
displayed  by  many  prodigies  of  tenderer 
years.  “In  stating  my  belief  that  she 
was  the  equal  of  students  of  some  two 
or  three  years  older  I consider  I paid  a 
handsome  tribute  to  her  powers.”  He 
mentioned  the  names  of  youthful  Eng- 
lish pupils  who  have  already  shown  un- 
common talent,  and  said  in  a pleasant 
wav:  "On  thinking  over  the  matter,  in- 
deed. I am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
in  placing  Miss  Hegner  with  these 
voung  artists  of  more  mature  age  I 
have  unwittingly  done  them  some  In- 
justice." We  regret  to  say  that  among 


these  voung  English  artists  named  by 
Mr  Baughan  Is  that  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Peppercorn,  for  we  have  heard  Miss 
Gertrude  here  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Baoglian's  List. 

"The  fact  is."  adds  Mr.  Baughan,  "a 
good  deal  may  be  demanded  of  a pian- 
i 1st  of  about  Miss  Hegner’s  age.  Liszt 
made  his  debut  at  9 years  of  age.  and  j 
at  IS  he  had  gained  a continental  repu- 
tation as  a virtuoso;  at  12  Rubinstein 
'had  toured  through  the  continent  and 
visited  England;  at  13  Clara  Wieck 
(Mme.  Schumann)  was  a recognized  ar- 
tist- at  13  Hambourg  had  played  at 
concerts  of  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  phil- 
harmonic societies,  and  at  the  same  age 
Mme  Bloomfield-Zeisler  often  played  at 
concerts  in  America.  Violinists  have 
been  hailed  as  artists,  not  as  students, 
at  the  age  of  Miss  Hegner.  I cannot 
speak  of  the  playing  of  these  wonderful 
musicians  at  first  hand,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Hambourg  (who  was  cer- 
tainly more  of  a master  of  his  instru- 
ment than  Miss  Hegner  is),  but  from 
contemporary  accounts  their  playing 
was  a revelation.  Miss  Hegner  cannot 
be  viewed  as  a prodigy;  she  is  too  old. 
To  .prove  this  I will  give  the  ages  of  a 
few  wonder  children  I have  heard  dur- 
ing my  career  as  critic:  Otto  Hegner. 
Bnino  Stein dl,  7;  Hofmann,  10;  Raoul 

Krezalski  8;  Frieda  Simonson,  8.  The 
xdoHffists  have  been  stilt  more  extraordi- 
nary  from  Bronislaw  Huhermann  (8)  to 
thp  most  wonderful  of  all,  b ranz  yon 
Vecsevlll)  It  will  be  seen  that  ^ 
Hefner  cannot  be  considered  a prodigy, 
and n wonderfully  well  as  |he  played 
Chopin’s  concerto  and  Schumann  s 
■Warum?’  her  performances  <*ld  not 
strike  me  as  the  kind  of  roieiauon 

which  might  be/xPe<ite^,.!l°nna"bUd<i  S 
Rubinstein  or  Mme.  Schumann  anV 

The  Question  still  remains.  Can  an> 
child  play  With  the  passion  and  theau- 

andTmatured  through  experienee  through 

knowledge  of  the  world  and  mmseii. 
The  most  skilful  teacher 
n individuality  in  his  pupil.  Can  a do> 
feel  aTa  man  feels?  Is  he  not  neces- 
o i p rp-p  degree  mimetic?  >«o 
doubt  Von  Vecsey  is  a marvellous  child, 
both  in  technic  and  in  expression.  W e 
have  heard  many  extraordinarily  giLed 
young"  violinists  and  players  Some  of 
them  fulfilled  the. promise  of  their  earb 
velro-  some  are  now  respectable  and 
commonplace;  some  had  only  the  glory 
Of  The  rocket.  But  what  great  artist  who 
began  as  a child-wonder  could  not  say 
in  bis  still  more  glorious  years  with 
Paul:  "When  I was  a child  I spoke  as 
a child  I understood  as  a child.  I 
thought  as  a child;  but  when  I became 
a man,  I put  away  childish  things. 


THE  “POP”  CONCERTS. 

The  continued  favor  which  the  "Pop” 
concerts  of  Symphony  Hall  enjoy  proves 
beyond  question  the  excellent  character 
of  the  arrangements  made  for  these 
events,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  man- 
agement in  meeting  the  wishes  of  those 
w^hn  attend.  The  results  of  the  season 
thus  far  have  been  most  satisfactory 
and  during  the  coming  three 
which  conclude  the  present  series.  som 
notable  assemblies  will  be  seen.  Tn- 
Institute  of  Technology  students  and 
alumni  will  be  present  in  force  at  the 
concert  of  next  Tuesday  evening,  and 
for  this  occasion  Mr.  Adamowski  has  I 
arranged  so  that  the  tunes  .deal  to  all 
s£ns  of  "Tech"  shall  have  prominence 
in  the  programme.  "Tech”  men  II0™ 
all  over  the  country  have  responded  to- 
fnL  invitations  for  this  evening.  Mr. 
Adamowski  continues  to  hit  the  popular, 
mite  of  the  "Pop"  patrons  in  making 
his  programme  and  that  for  tomorrow 
evening  Will  have  as  some  of  its  selec- 
tion- : "eleV 

I M er"waltze«ie‘ ‘ E?ernefle  Ivrosse,”  Ganne! 

and  HSefd’  umsehlungen.  Millionen 
' qtrauss  and  a lot  of  other  good  music. 

1 These  concerts  are  given  each  weekday 
evening.  . 

PERSONAL. 

Lancelot  in  the  Referee,  says  that 
Miss  Parkina’s  conception  of  the  char- 
acter of  Siebel  is  that  of  a girl  mas- 
querading in  boy's  habiliments. 

Mr  Otto  Voss,  a “brand  new'  Ameri- 
can pianist,”  played  in  London  May  14. 
■•May  be,”’  said  the  Referee,  “it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  hands  to 
soar  in  eagle-like  gyrations  so  far  above 
the  quivering  keys,  but  he  does  not  as- 
sault his  instrument.  It  has  to  say  that 
which  he  determines  it  shall  utter, 
i and  he  makes  :t  speak,  significantly.  ! 
brilliantly,  and  impressively,"  The  in- 
satiate Pianist  played  three  concertos: 
Tschalkowsky’s  in  B flat  minor,  baint- 

| Ssens'  in  C minor,  Liszt's  in  E flat  | 

mMasseuet  is  one  of  those  people  who  j 
has  diseove-ed  that  the  Lett  Bank  is  a J 
much-maligned  district,  and  that  it  is  . 
as  convenient  as  any  other  quarter  ot 
Paris.  He  lives  in  a pleasant  house  m 
ihc  rue  J;  Vaugirard  with  lilac  bushes 
planted  in  the  garden,  whose  delicate 
branches  sway  in  and  out  of  window, 
filling  the  apartment  with  a delicate 
perfume.  Today  he  is  more  than  evei 
in  the  public  eye  because  of  the -per- 
formance of  “Le  Jongleur  de  Notre 
Dame,”  at  the  Opera  Comique  It  was 
performed  three  years  ago  at  Monte 
Carlo,  but  Paris  secs  it  lor  the^  hrst 
time.  It  is  a charming  story  o.tne 
14th  century  juggler,  repentant  tot  ji»'q 
ing  sung  an  unholy  song,  who .earns  th- 
benediction  of  the  Virgin  M u > an. 
dies  before  her  altar,  a he  gi<  at  cun- 
poser  prefers  the  country  to  l aris,  anu 
the  greater  pail  of  his  work  is  acconijj 
pushed  in  a picturesque  village  a.ui 
a day’s  journey  from  gay  LUtcua.  i tic.  i 


10  ris^wun  Hie  sun  arid  Toads  mo  | 

.uiol  Ilf,)!  of  a country  gentleman.  He  I 
Kites  the  Interview  and  he  hates  the  1 
lersonal  paragraph.  He  began  to  write 
|iis  mcineira  once,  but  now  he  has  torn 
hem  ui>,  preferring'  to  he  known  solely 
jl’V  his  music.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mr.  Do  Paehmann  gave  "a  farewell 
uano  recital  previous  to  his  departure 
per  America"  (May  14).  an<l  his  perform- 
ance »;is  described  by  all  as  remark- 
ible.  Mr.  Hlaekburn  wrote:  "We  once 
core  heard  Do  Paehmann.  the  great 
knd  authentic  player  of  his  fellow- 
ountryniap’s  music,  play  In  a manner 
thereby  he  reduces  to  quite  a small  ac- 
ount.  with  the  exception  of  Chopin 
limself,  i lie  various  recognitions  which 
pave  been  given  during  many  past  years 
io  the  sad-eyed,  sad-hearted  Pole.  De* 
j’achmann.  of  course,  lias  his  well- 
mown  eccentricities.  Nevertheless, 
here  is  no  question  in  the  world  but 
hat  from  this  man.  and  this  man  only. 

.o  you  get  the  true  and  traditional 
'hopin  playing  wherein  he  keeps  up  to 
|he  very  end  t lie  meaning  and  the1 
bought  of  this  writer.”  But  where  did 
Ir.  Blackburn  get  the  idea  that  De 
’achmann  is  a Pole? 

■Clara  Butt  has  cancelled  her  engage- 
lents  on  account  of  indisposition,  and 
frill  not  sing  in  public  until  November. 


the  line  of  much  that  is  undignified." 
nevertheless  we  quite  understand  Hint 
there  are  many  who  will  so  far  protect 
tt  by  their  patronage,  as  to  give  it  what 
may  be  called  a pianol’orte-organ  tri- 
umph." 

The  Referee  said:  “American  musical 
comedy  differs  from  the  home-made  ar- 
ticle not  so  much  In  the  quality  of  the 
music  or  the  comedy  as  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  humors,  in  the  lavish  use  of 
the  American  idiom,  and  most  particu- 
larly in  the  mise-en-scene.  which  has 
not  the  artistic  beauties  we  are  used 
to  expect  in  productions  of  tills  class. 
In  the  matter  of  stage  costume  we  can 
still  teach  the  Americans  a thing  .,r 
two.  The  plot  of  ‘The  Prince  of  Pil- 
sen’ is  perhaps  less  coherent  or  con- 
secutive than  usual.  * * « For  once 
in  a way  we  have  a chorus  all  quick- 
silver instead  of  lead.  Of  the  music  It 
may  be  said,  as  of  the  performance  of 
•the  leading  parts,  that  it  is  undistin- 
guished. Yet  the  thing,  we  must  sav, 
goes  with  a swing,  although  there  is 
nothing  in  it— and  although  there  is 
nothing  in  it,  still  it  goes  with  a swing." 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

I “Jephtha”  oratorio,  by  Carissimi  (1604- 
||  >74),  was  performed  at  Prague  for  the 
| Irst  time  in  Germany  last  April.  The 
J 'ork  made  a profound  impression. 

| i An  orchestral  idyl,  "Pan,”  by  H. 
| jhchoff,  has  been  performed  from  man- 
| jscript  at  Frankfort-on-lhe-Main.  The 
] fork  is  said  to  show  the  influence  of 
itichard  Strauss,  and  the  composer 
Ihows  chiefly  a mastery  of  the  whole 
pparatus  of  the  ultra-modern  orches- 
ra. 

Messager’s  "Veronique."  English  ver- 
'ion  by  Henry  Hamilton,  lyrics  by  Lili- 
n Eldee  and  Percy  Greenbank,  was 
roduced  at  the  Apollo,  London.  Mav 
| li.  with  great  success.  Mr.  Blackburn 
brote  that  both  in  music  and  in  the 
torv  there  is  everything  to  admire  and 
I otliing  at  all  to  blame,  and  he  also 
I aid:  "M.  Messager,  although  he  is 

I er.v  inclined  to  use  far  too  monotonous 
I tempo,  is.  nevertheless,  in  his  lilt  and 
I i his  melody  brilliantly  and  most  liu- 
I lorously  inspired.  He  never  takes  into 
I ccount  the  possibility  of  a common- 
| lace  phrase,  simply  because  lie  is  not 
l.i  the  habit  of  writing  commonplace 
I lirases.  His  habit  is  to  be  dazzling,  to 
l.e  pleasing  and  to  be  agreeable  in  a 
1 wift  sort  of  way." 

| A London  exchange  says:  “Among 

he  new  taxes  suggested  for  increasing 
he  revenue  of  Sweden  is  a levy  upon 
.11  concerts  and  other  entertainments 
liven  by  foreign  artists.  The  proposi- 
tion ^ has.  it  seems,  been  very  favorably 
eceived,  though  in  some  quarters  o fr- 
ictions have  been  raised  on  the  ground 
hat  competition  does  good  bv  stimulat- 
ig  native  musicians  to  put  fortli  their 
Nt  endeavors.  It  has  already  been 
>nted  that  many  struggling  British  mu- 
eians  would  be  glad  if  a similar  tax 
ere  imposed  upon  the  numerous  for- 
go performers  who  flock  here  season 
1 per  season.  That  a few  continental 
tists  haie  t ea;  ed  a rich  harvest  in  this 
puntry  is  undoubtedly  true:  but  it 
mould  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
kindreds  of  others  who.  coming  over 
pith  the  idea  that  they  are  going  to 
Hake  their  fortunes,  discover  that  con- 
krt-giving  is  an  expensive  game  in- 
hiving  very  often  the  loss  of  their ‘sav- 
j gs.  The  impost  which  it  is  proposed 
lould  be  levied  in  Sweden  is  1 by  the 
ay.  of  quite  moderate  amount  rang- 
J g from  5 shillings  to  £11.” 

1 "PRINCE  OF  P1LSEN”  AGAIN. 

The  Herald  has  already  published  the 
imments  of  several  London  journals 

f “Tim  Prince  of  Pilsen.”  We  publish 
Irn^i  ?u0‘atl°ns .from  the  revieW  pub- 
’fhed  in  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette  of  May 

"It  would  be  a very  difficult  task  in- 
■ed  to  describe  the  actual  plot  of  this 
usical  comedy..  As  time  disappears 
to  space,  as  the  water  runs  under  the 
I ldges,  it  would  seem  that  the  most 
p- to-date  of  musical  edmedies  become 
| inner  and  thinner  as  they  too  flow 
neaf  hthearchos  of  the  great  rivers  Jf 
• t.  Nothing  thinner  than  the  plot  of 
he  Prince  of  Pilsen'  can  be  imagined 
me  of  the  greatest  dramas  of  the 
MJd  have  been  woven  around  the  sit- 
ition  Oi.  a mistaken  identity;  but  such 
..mistake  has  always  been  connected 
ith  some  essential  human  tragedy  to 
ake  it  realizable,  and  to  provide  mat- 
r for  thought.  No.  'The  Prlnc™  of 
lsen  gives  no  matter  for  thought 
hatever.  and  its  central  idea  is  of 
e most  frivolous  nature.  You  cannot 
;ake  bricks  without  straw,  and  there- 
re.  it  was  necessary  that  there  should 
t a substantial  addition  of  the  less 
pential  to  the  clearly  essential  cli- 
ents of  drama  before  it  could  begin  to 
ake  a success.  In  some  very  slender 
■spects  this  condition  has  been  not  al 
|_lgether  unfulfilled,  the  unaccompanied 

|tet  for  male  voices  in  the  first  act 
ping  not  only  excellent  in  Itself,  but 
as  also  thoroughly  well  rendered;  it 
as  one  of  the  few  pieces,  however, 
ihich  completely  deserved  the  encore 
hich  it  obtained.  * * • Referring  to 
r.  Ransone  s interpretation,  we  can- 
>t  but  complain  that  there  are  in- 
dental pieces  of  foolishness  in  his  part 
the  way  of  practical  jokes,  such  as 
s being  deluged  with  water,  and  so 
jrth,  from  which  the  audience  might 
ed  have  been  relieved.  The  minor 
luracters  were  prettily  and,  one  may 
> • excitedly  filled;  the  women’s 

irts  are,  as  a matter  of  fact,  not  pa'r- 
cularly  interesting,  and  for  that  rea- 
>n  they  scarcely  call  for  separate  and 
gmfleant  mention.  * <*  * As  to  whether 
f-  he  Prince  of  Pilsen*  will  make  a 
rea.t  success  in  London  or  not,  we  have 
recisely  the  same  doubt  as  that  which 
)und  expression  In  these  columns  upon 
ue  appearance  of  'The  Belle,  of  Now 
'ork  at  the  same  theatre.  In  any  case 
he  tide  of  taste  in  this  country  seems 
> be  flowing  in  this  fashion  of  musical 
roduction.  Therefore,  we  wish  such  a 
lece  neither  ill  nor  good,  merely  ex- 
iressmg  the  opinion  that  although  for 
•ur  part,  w<  regard  it  as  falling 'inti 


DOWN  WITH  SCAB  COMPOSERS! 
The  blow  has  fallen.  Unless  they  join 
the  union  of  musical  self-protectionists, 
the  scab  composers  of  Europe  can  no 
longer  hurl  their  anti-ragtime  tunes  into 
the  peaceful  midst  of  this  aesthetic 
land.  No  more  shall  we  have  to  listen 
to  "Persian  Garden”  maunderings  by- 
Liza  Lehmann.  No  more  shall  we  ,be 
driven  to  the  verge  of  insanity  by  the 
complex  tonal  riddles  of  Richard 
Strauss.  Never  again  shall  we  harken 
to  the  dulcet  strains  of  Felix  Weingart- 
ner’s  contrapuntal  medleys,  and  the 
echoes  of  Ceeile  Chaminade's  elf-land 
horn  shall  be  dying,  dying,  dying. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
We  shall  listen  to  the  music  of  Victor 
Herbert.  He  is  a member  of  the  union, 
and,  according  to  one  of  his  admiring 
fellow-members,  he  is  as  great  a com- 
poser as  any  one  else.  Gallic  pride, 
young  buck,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 
Mr.  Herbert,  it  may  he  recalled,  used  to 
extract  certain  mellifluous  sounds  from 
a violincello  before  he  became  a com- 
poser of  operettas,  and  it  was  while 
earning  a living  in  that  way  that  he  was 
forced  to  join  the  union.  Mr.  De  Koven. 
author  ot  "Oh,  promise  me  that  some 
day  you'll  be  mine”  and  a few  other 
notable  songs,  is  a devoted  friend  of  the 
union.  His  music  shall  be  heard  in  high 
and  low  places  either  at  $2  or  at  30  cents 
a seat,  when  the  music  of  Eugen  d'Al- 
bert  and  Paderewski,  and  even  of 
I fMaucle  valene  W nue.  is.  thrust  into 
0Us  r . rkness  where  there  is  weeping 
bones'*"31**11”'  bu*"  n°  gnash>ng  °f  trom- 

The  Mutual  Musical  Protective  Union 
an  organization  of  soulful  artists,  whose 
lives  are  passed  in  the  study  of  Bach 
Beethoven  and  Wagner,  has  decreed 
that  music  must  be  not  only  union 
played,  but  also  union  made.  If  not  the 
latter,  it  shall  not  be  the  former.  One 
great  problem  has  been  solved.  Some 
earnest  persons  have  been  asking  what 
is  to  be  done  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  an  American  school  of  composition. 

I he  answer  is,  let  the  composers  join 
the  union;  then  their  music  will  be 
played. 

. P°wn  with  the  scab  music!  It  is  fool- 
ish for  the  union  members  to  consent  to 
Play  the  compositions  of  Mozart, 
Lranm  and  Wagner  merely  beeause 
tnese  men  are  dead  and  cannot  be 
forced  io  join  the  union.  Just  think 
°t  the  tons  of  music  lying  in  libraries 
oi  Europe.  Two-thirds  of  it  is  unknown 
Jh  th>s  country  and  more  than  half  of  it 
is  10Q  per  cent,  better  than  that  ladled 
out  to  patient  audiences  season  after 
season  as  new. 

All  the  conductors  will  have  to  do  is 
to  get  at  this  music  and  introduce  it  to 
their  audiences.  Suddenly  the  names 
of  GabrielU,  Dali  Abaco,  Gretry,  Phili- 
dor  and  others,  now  seen  only  occasion- 
an.y  on  the  programmes  of  Sam  Fran- 
Ku  s antiquarian  concerts,  will  begin 
to  figure  on  the  musical  menus  of  the 
larger  entertainments.  The  populace 
m,JLbe,enabIed  t0  endure  the  banish- 
*®nJ,  °*  new  music.  For  the  popular 
eai  the  Hampton  melodies,  the  songs  of 
Horace  Lingard  and  even  some  of  the 
airy  fancies  published  to  the  world  bv 
Alice  Oates  may  be  revived 
Scab  music,  all  of  it!  It  must  not  be 
permitted  to  exist.  Will  it  be  protected 
m h»n?ul0/?  ?r  wiu  the  militia  have 
*?_ .b,e  caI>ed  out  to  enforce  the  band's 
right  to  play  Annie  Laurie”?  Surelv 
the  members  of  the  musical  union  are 
"f.1  going  to  be  so  short-sighted  as  to 
allow  the  performance  of  the  good  old 
music  Which  is  so  much  better  than 
most  of  the  new.— New  York  Sun. 

CHORAL  SINGING. 

Some  have  said  lately  in  England  that 
choral  singing  is  now  one  of  the  lost 
arts,  and  there  has  been  extended  and 
heated  discussion  in  the  London  news- 
papers. A Mr  W.  H.  Breare  of  Har- 
rogate thinks  that  English  choruses 
have  deteriorated  because  they  run  in 
a groove  and  cling  to  "old  'methods 
rounded  on  cramped  traditions.”  We 
Quote  from  his  article: 

"Northern  choruses  have  won  distinc- 
tion tor  a certain  solidity  of  tone  due 
to  the  broad  nature  of  pronunciation 
which  is  lavish  in  its  treatment  of  cer- 
tain vowels.  If  we  take  a London 
chorus  we  find  a brilliancy,  but  an  ab- 
sence  of  solidity,  which  is  attributable 
If. the  localized  rendering  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  We  go  to  Yorkshire, 
and  discover  a certain  roundness  and 
iUlness  of  tone  wiiicn  is  effective  in 
ensemble  work,  but  it  lacks  the  polish, 
the  delicacy,  the  evanescent  touches 
of  suggestion,  so  to  sneak,  of  finished 
vocalism.  Crossing  the  Atlantic  to  the 
American  shores,  we  find  the  nasal 
character  ol  speech  cropping  up  jt, 
choruses.  \\  hilst  certain  districts  or 
territories  derive  novel  vocal  qualities 
from  local  peculiarities  of  utterance 
neither  Yorkshire,  nor  the  South  nor 
America  combines  anything  approxi- 
mate to  the  perfection  of  tone  exerted 
by  that  treatment  which  illustrates  the 
delicate  distinctions  and  purities  of  the 
English  tongue.  In  the  South  we  meet 


with  the  Cockney  Influence,  which  con- 
verts the  short  sound  of  ‘a,*  as  in  can- 
dle. Into  a long-drawn,  thin  nasal  tone 
which  appears  as  'k-e-n-dle.*  In  York- 
shtre  the  short  sound  of  the  'a,'  as  in 
hat.  is  given  the  long  sound  of  the  ‘a,’ 
which,  though  it  may  Induce  breadth  of 
tone  does  not  realize  the  manifold 
qualities  which  give  the  correctness, 
brilliancy  of  finish,  or  the  cultivated  sig- 
nificance to  the  words.  We  may.  there- 
fore, take  it  that  the  provincial  treat- 
ment of  vowel  sounds  has  its  disad- 
vantage, because  of  the  influence  of  the 
prevailing  faults  of  pronunciation  met 
with  in  varying  forms  in  respective  dis- 

"There  is  a certain  analogy  between 
t.ie  work  of  chorus  and  solo  voices.  We 
observe  a quality  of  tone  which  is  excel- 
lent tn  its  first  impression  but  owing  to 
7i,„  « 1 F°V*d  cal1  Provincial  influences, 
til)'  final  element  of  the  word  is  so  ig- 
nored or  distorted  3s  to  fail  to  embody 
the  elements  which  go.  to  make  up  per- 
icetion  ot  delivery.  In  certain  eases 
preparation  for -the  main  vowel  sound  is 
necessary.  The  sustenance  of  that  sound 
Is  essential,  but  t lie  word  cannot  he  ren-l 
dered  completely  without  the  final  in- 
fluence. Breadth  of  tone  becomes  un- 
satisfying if  it  does  not  evolve  by 
means  of  the  final  approximate  vowel 
sound.  Just  as  the  sound  of  ‘o’  is  in- 
complete without  is  final  of  double  *o.’" 
so  ‘a  is  unsatisfactory,  abridged,  and 
meaningless  without  its  final  ‘e.’  Most 
of  the  unsatisfactory  work  of  choruses 
is  attributable  to  want  of  apnrociation 
of  the  true  elements  of  a single  vowel 
liable  or  word.  The  modern  tendency 
toi  some  years  has  been  to  place  more 
\alue  upon  full  open  tone  than  unon 
proper  pronunciation  and  enunciation. 

I he  English  language  may  have  its  dis- 
advantages. but  English  words  have 
their  significance  and  impressiveness  to 
English  audiences,  and  their  signifi- 
cance should  not  be  disguised.  S'o.  after 
all.  by  perfect  pronunciation  mainly  is 
l)  possible  to  convey  such  adequate 
emotional  impressions  as  will  give  vi- 
tality to  words  and  tone.  Singing  1st  but 
the  musical  means  of  interpreting 
words;  , therefore,  vocalism  which  does 
not  perfectly  realize  .the  emotions  con- 
tained in  poignant  words  results  In  a 
meaningless  and  monotonous  succession 
ot  sounds  with  but  the  noise  and  iul- 
ness  to  recommend  them.  It  is  some- 
Umes  necessary  to  produce  two  or  three 
different  emotions  upon  one  word,  sylla- 
ble or  note.  No  instrument  presents 
suen  resourcefulness  as  the  human 
voice,  but  a complete  knowledge  of  dra- 
matic vocal  production  is  essential  if  a. 
chorus  would  successfully  convey  emo- 
tional impressions."  ' J 

Mr\  E A.  Bn  ugh  an  of  the  Dailv 
News  adds:  There  is  no  doubt  that 

EngiLh  singer*  have  not  paid  enough 
attention  to  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  their  own  language.  Wagner  com- 
plained of  the  same  thing  in  regard  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  German  lan- 
guage by  German  singers.  The  cause  is 
almost  the  same.  For  many  voars  the 
English  language  was  taboo  in  music* 
it  was  barbarous,  unsuitable  for  sing-: 
mg.  hideous  in  its  vowel  sounds,  The 
Italian  vowels  are  certainly  easier  to 
sing,  but  in  attempting  to  follow  a lan- 
guage that  has  but  little  affinity  with 
our  own  a -bastard  kind  of  English  pro- 
nunciation came  into  being.  It  is  now 
recognized  that  vocal  music  is  largolv 
conditioned  as  to  its  style  by  ,the  genius 
j!  of  the  language.  The  flowing  cantablle 
of  Italian  music  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  soft  and  flowing  character  of  the 
language.  The  hard  consonants  of  Ger- 
man made  the  declamatory  style  of 
Wagner  natural.  What  is  wanted  in 
English  for  singing  is.  perhps  a stand- 
ard style  of  pronunciation— an  amal- 
gam of  the  broad  pronunciation  of  th« 
North  and  the  more  pinched  pronun- 
ciation of  the  South.*’ 


ltd  operetta  as  now  given  is  a nemr 
& well  suited  to  summer  use  Tl,e 

wfk  oafldarl%b„ed  S h?masel7wlt°h 

listening  to  the  songs  and  gais  and  . 

pfoT’and'  the  ‘development11  of'  the° plot 
.nl.ne-tehths  of  the  modern  English 
and  American  comic  plays  with 
These  pieces  remind  one  of  John  Phoe- 
3i‘f?  r?nC,Ipe  for  a Pleasant  summlr 

?wokn:f  r,  meenparts.,°,f , water  £ruel  and 
two  of  root  beer;  thicken  with  a little 
soft  squash  and  strain  through  a cane- 
bottomed  chair. 

I t?e  mu^ic  of  "The  Queen  of 

Laughter  demand  serious  attention, 
lit  is  frankly  and  deliberately  light;  it 
f fp/.pe  'no-'51  Part  a jingle,  but  the 
often  unpretentiously  melodious 
and  naively  agreeable. 

The  operetta  showed  the  company  to 
advantage,  much  more  than  did  “The 
Serenade  last  week.  Mr.  Frothingham, 
the  one  member  of  the  company  who 
has  indisputable  comic  force,  who  is 
naturally  and  truly  amusing,  has  a 
moderately  funny  part;  he  played  with 
discretion;  he  did  not  clown  it,  but  he 
made  his  points  quietly,  and  therefore 
the  more  effectively.  His  comparatively 
weaJc  voice  in  song  suggested  vocal  in- 
disposition. Mr.  MacDonald  has  little  to 
do,  and  Mr.  Ruthven's  voice  is  down, 
i ap,  >?,wn'r,in  his  'throat.  Miss  Zimmer 
and  Miss  Brown  have  better  voices  than 
I many  of  the  sisters  in  operetta,  and 
sprtfhthness  last  night  led  one  to 
shght  acquaintance  with  the 
art  of  singing.  Miss  Oakley  was  amus- 
ing by  reason  of  her  own  personality, 
h?r  y re?fon  °f  the  lines  allotted 

her.  Messrs.  Donald  and  Dale  labored 
j earnestly  in  the  merrymaking.  The 
chorus  sang  well  and  was  amateurish 
in  action.  The  operetta  was  prettily 
mounted  and  Mr.  Studley  conducted 
carefuHy,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
spirit.  There  was  much  laughter;  the 
singers  were  often  applauded.  and  there 
were  many  encores.  There  will  be  a 
matinee  on  Saturday. 

BUSBY  ET  AL. 
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THE  BOSTONIANS 


“Queen  of  Laughter”  Given  First 
Boston  Production  at  the  Colo- 
nial— Work  of  Ysabel  Kaplan 
and  J,  Cheever  Goodwin. 


“The  Queen  of  Laughter,”  a romantic 
comic  opera  in  two  acts,  book  and  lyrics 
by  Ysabel  De  Witte  Kaplan  and  J 
Cheever  Goodwin,  music  by  S.  William 
Brady,  was  performed  last  night  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  by  the  Bostonians 
at  the  Colonial  Theatre.  Mr.  Samuel 
L.  Studley  was  the  conductor.  There 
was  a large  and  applausive  audience 
The  cast  was  as  follows; 

Lachrymo  II George  B.  Frothingham 

injl'h!0 * . Adele  Rafter 

^eopo Howard  Chambers 

5f®5F.a Campbell  Donald 

??“,?£* .--Harry  Dale 

This  operetta  was  first  produced  in  a 
Western  town— Spokane,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken— and  after  the  first  perform- 
Qle  fexf  and  the  music  were 
tinkered  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
| comedians  ajid  'the  supposed  popular 
taste.  It  was  performed  in  other  towns, 
and  in  a revised  form  it  was  first  pro- 
duced m the  East  at  Pittsburg.  “The 
Queen  of  Laughter,”  then,  has  been 
[fitted,  like  London  suits  of  clothes, 
vri  bo,dies  °f  the  singing  players. 

Miss  Kaplan  may  be  likened  to  the 
original  cutter,  and  Mr.  Goodwin  to 
the  trier-on,  who  corrects  the  hanging 
[of  sleeves,  takes  in  superfluous  cloth 
[reduces  elephantine  seats  of  trousers' 
and  in  other  ways  attempts  to  appease 
the  customers  and  maintain  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  firm  for  style. 


The  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward 
his  pupil  in  former  years  was  shown 
by  his  selection  of  the  verb  “tupto”— I 
beat,  “strictly  with  a stick” — for  con- 
jugation in  the  classroom.  There  was 
scriptural  authority  for  this  attitude. 
Texts  from  Proverbs  were  quoted  as 
a divine  command.  Of  late  years  there 
has  been  much  talk  about,  the  rule  of 
love  in  school  and  at  home.  Children 
have  been  encouraged"  to  rebel  against 
their  flogging  parents  and  teachers, 
and  as  a result  of  modern  doctrines 
American  children  are  said  to  be  more 
irreverent  and  lawless  than  those  of 
any  other  nation,  civilized  or  barbarous. 
Teachers  in  New  York  sigh  for  a re- 
turn of  the  good  old  days,  and  a Mr. 
Conroy,  appearing  with  colleagues  be- 
fore the  committee  on  elementary 
schools  of  the  board  of  education,  made 
the  statement  that  88  per  cent,  of 
principals  in  New  York  favored  cor-  ! 
poral  punishment.  One  of  these  teach- 
ers was  Mr.  Lyman  Best,  who  once 
urged  that  a rubber  hose  should  be  ' 
brought  to  bear  on  fro  ward  and 
naughty  pupils.  He,  of  course,  re- 
ferred to  Solomon  as  his  adviser  and 
backer. 

Not  one  of  these  teachers  mentioned 
the  awful  name  of  Richard  Busby, 
who  flourished  and  flogged  at  West- 
minster school  for  nearly  fifty-five 
years.  Trembling  youngsters  intrusted 
[ to  his  care  would  receive  sixty  lashes 
for  a trifling  fault.  His  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  birch  as  an  educator 
was  pathetically  honest;  the  simplest 
lesson  could  not  be  learned  unless  a 
flogging  preceded.  “Not  desiring  his  op- 
ponents to  rest  satisfied  with  his 
theory,  he  pointed  to  the  bench  of  bish- 
ops, where  sat  sixteen  ‘grave  and  rev- 
erend’ prelates,  formerly  his  pupils.” 
But  did  they  not  even  then  sit  un- 
easily? South,  the  famous  diviue,  was 
flogged  into  intelligence  by  Busby,  who 
said:  “I  see  great  talents  in  that  sulky 
boy,  and  I shall  endeavor  to  bring  them 
out,”  and  lie  lashed  him  until  he 
thought  him  worthy  of  the  pulpit.  Bus- 
by was,  perhaps,  the  most  famous  of 
a long  line.  Did  his  pupils  leave  him 
with  odious  recollections?  Dr.  Johnson 
remembered  Hunter,  the  head  master 
at  Lichfield  school,  who  would  ask  a 
boy  a question  and,  if  be  received  no 
answer,  would  beat  him  without  con- 
sidering whether  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  how  to  answer  it;  yet 
Johnson  said  to  Langton  ; “My  master 
whipt  me  very  well.  Without  that.  Sir, 

I should  have  done  nothing.”  Hunter 
would  say,  while  the  boy  was  all  of 
a shiver,  “And  this  I do  to  save  you 
from  the  gallows.”  Johnson  believed 
in  this  rude  treatment:  “A  child  is 
afraid  of  being  whipped,  and  gets  his  1 


task,  and  there’s  an  end  on  t;  wnereas, 
by  exciting  emulation  and  comparisons 
of  superiority,  you  lay  the  foundation 
of  lasting  mischief;  you  make  brothers 
and  sisters  hate  each  other.” 

In  comparison  with  such  whippers, 
the  Dr.  Birch  and  the  Dr.  Swishta.il 
described  by  Thackeray  seem  gentle 
beings,  yet  they  and  their  fellows 
would  be  regarded  today  as  brutes.  In 
1838  De  Quincey,  writing  about  his 
brother  ‘‘Pink,”  waxed  eloquent  against 
corporal  punishments,  “brutal  and  bes- 
tial” ; the  violation  of  the  grandeur  of 
human  nature,  of  the  “temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  And  so  men  of  learning 
and  experience  have  argued  for  and 
against  the  use  of  the  rod.  The  senti- 
mentalist shudders  at  the  thought  of  | 
a schoolmaster  trouncing  an  unruly  and 
lazy  pupil,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
chastisement  of  a disobedient  and  lying 
son  by  a just  father.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  a man  who  today  hon- 
ors and  blesses  the  memory  of  a father 
who  brought  up  his  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  as 
the  text  of  Paul  was  interpreted  in  the 
Mew  England  village  forty  years  ago: 
a riding  whip,  a carriage  whip  and  a 
rawhide  were  vigorously  applied,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  the  offence. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  privilege  of  a teacher 
in  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment 
should  be  extended.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  a teacher  is  not  a brute; 
yet  there  are  brutes  among  teachers 
as  among  parents,  and,  alas  for  human 
nature,  there  are  some  men  who.  when 
they  strike  one  blow',  see  everything 
red,  after  the  manner  of  a French  mur- 
ierer,  and  find  a horrid  joy  in  the  tears 
and  the  squeals  of  the  victim.  Xo  sane 
person  wishes  the  return  of  the  illus- 
trious Busby  and  his  theories  of  edu- 
cation. but  is  there  not  a mistaken  sen- 
timent against  chastisement  of  any 
kind,  a sentiment  that  makes  for  the 
ruining  of  character?  A flabby-minded 
teacher,  a weak  and  doting  parent,  is 
not  respected,  is  not  loved  by  the 
wrongdoer,  who  grows  up  a despiser 
and  a mocker  of  all  law. 


spouse,  or  frown  at  a child  ready  to 
snicker.  This  seat  was  as  the  throne 
of  an  apocalyptic  elder.  It  was  never 
given  to  another  so  long  as  the  father 
of  the  flock  was  able  to  fill  it.  He  might 
have  as  a guest  a learned  judge,  a select- 
man of  a neighboring  town,  an  older 
brother;  he  bowed  the  guest  toward  the 
centre  of  the  pew  and  sat  down  on  his 
throne.  The  children  were  restless  be- 
tween the  parents;  they  swung  legs  all 
too  short,  and  squirmed,  especially 
when  the  clergyman,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Rev.  William  Perkins,  “would 
pronounce  the  word  ‘damn’  with  such 
an  emphasis  as  left  a doleful  echo  in 
his  auditors’  ears  a good  while  after.” 
Thus  was  there  traditional  and  decent 
regulation  in  precedence  and  honor. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  arrange 
any  satisfactory  scheme  for  seating 
passengers  in  open  street  cars.  The 
car  habit  is  not  calculated  to  develop 
the  finer  instincts  of  man  or  woman. 
There  will  always  be  scrambling  and 
pushing  and  shoving,  for  there  are  only 
so  many  seats,  and  there  are  more 
would-be  passengers.  The  unjust  will 
continue  to  be  unjust  and  the  filthy 
filthy,  wherever  the  sitter  may  sit.  And 
as  there  are  seasons  for  articles  about 
the  sea  serpent,  the  elephant-man  in 
London,  the  boymnd-basket  trick  in 
India,  so  will  there  be  a season  for  in- 
vestigating the  character  and  the 
habits  of  the  “end  hog”  and  of  those 
that  would  gladly  have  his  seat. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  PEW.  j 

The  question  of  the  end  seat  in  a 
street  car  has  assumed  more  than  ordi- 
nary proportions  in  consequence  of  pro- 
posed legislative  action,  which  will  com- 
pel men  to  slide  along  without  consid- 
eration of  detriment  to  trousers.  The 
discussion  is  a painful  one  to  the  lover 
of  his  race.  The  disputants  attribute 
unworthy  motives  to  the  man  that  roots 
himself  in  the  end  seat  and  to  those 
that  would  uproot  him;  they  show  tem- 
per in  their  arguments;  they  even 
scream.  Students  of  sociology  in  New 
England  are  now  reminded  of  the  pecu- 
liar honor  in  w'hich  the  end  seats  in 
meeting  house  family  pews  were  once 
held. 

There  was  the  large  box  pew  and 
there  was  the  ordinary  straightaway 
, high  pew.  In  the  former  there  was  no 
special  seat  of  honor  that  incited  envy. 

| All  the  seats  were  equally  uncomforta- 
! ble.  and  the  chairs  that  sometimes  were 
placed  in  the  centre  were  stiff-backed 
and  rebellious.  In  the  straightaway  pew 
there  were  two  seats  of  honor ; the  com- 
manding seat  was  that  next  the  door; 
the  lesser  seat  in  glory  was  that  at  the 
other  end.  This  lesser  seat  was  given 
to  the  oldest  woman  of  the  family,  the 
grandmother,  or  if  there  were  no  grand- 
mother, the  wife.  There  were  occasions 
when  this  seat  was  abandoned  to  an- 
other, as  to  a rich  and  childless  aunt. 
The  occupant  had  the  advantage  of 
leaning  against  the  division  board  ; and 
there  in  summer,  uncomfortable  in 
crape  or  radiant  in  Sunday  best,  she 
fanned  herself  with  a palm-leaf  fan, 
and  now  and  then  solaced  herself  with 
a sprig  of  caraway  ; or  a tired  young- 
ster’s head  rested  confidingly  on  her 
lap.  The  seat  next  the  aisle  was  claimed 
and  held  by  the  husband-father.  There 
he  sat  in  awful  dignity,  with  one  arm 
on  the  pew  door ; or,  when  the  doc- 
trine preached  was  too  charitable,  he 
turned  face  and  body  from  the  pulpit. 
Xow  and  then  he  would  look  at  his 


OUR  “BEST.” 

A certain  dentist  in  Paris,  who, 
through  force  of  circumstances,  is  now 
conspicuous  outside  of  his  profession,  I 
is  said  to  have  many  of  the  “best  peo-  I 
pie”  among  his  clients.  The  other  day 
in  Boston  a shopkeeper  recommended  a 
singularly  unattractive  article  of  fur- 
niture to  a doubtful  housekeeper  be- 
cause it  was  bought  by  “our  best  peo- 
ple.” What  is  the  exact  meaning  of 
' “best”  in  connection  with  these  recom- 
mendations of  character  or  material, 
form  and  fashion?  Pope  wrote,  “Ob- 
serve how  seldom  e’en  the  best  succeed.” 
His  definition  is  evidently  different  from 
that  of  dentist  or  shopkeeper.  To  the 
dentist  the  best  are  men  and  women 
who  stand  .most  in  need  of  his  skill 
and  are  able  to  pay  large  bills  without 
a murmur.  There  are  good  and  even 
great  men  who  have  poor  teeth,  or  re- 
ceding gums,  and  little  money ; there 
are  good  and  great  men  whose  teeth 
are  sound  and  purses  full ; would  any- 
one of  either  class  be  ranked  by  the 
dentist  among  the  best  ■ If  Socrates 
were  now  living  in  Boston  he  would  be 
a shabby,  suspicious  fellow.  He  would 
have  a certain  reputation  on  the  Com- 
mon or  on  the  State  House  steps  or  in 
State  street,  and  we  like  to  think  of 
him  as  asking  questions  in  his  own  in- 
imitable manner  of  Judge  Emmons  and 
other  leading  citizens.  Xo  doubt  his 
teeth  were  in  a shocking  condition,  al- 
though the  ancients  knew  certain  reme- 
dies, 'as  the  application  of  ashes  of 


pickled  tunny,  or  of  steam  from  the  j 
seed  of  henbane  through  a sma  1 
funnel;  but  they  disapproved  of  pull- 
ing, for  more  than  one  patient  died 
from  the  operation,  and  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi  there  hung  a tooth- 
extractor  of  lead,  “which  was  meant 
as  a hint  not  to  exert  great  force  m 
extracting  teeth.”  Socrates  would  be  a 
poor  patient,  riot  one  of  the  ‘ best,  for 
a fashionable  dentist,  as  would  many 
of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. 
Dentist  and  shopkeeper  would  agree  as 
to  the  sole  definition  of  "best,  which 
shows  the  incompleteness  of  all  diction- 
aries now  in  use.  So  the  “smart  peo- 
ple” are  seldom  smart  in  the  Yankee 
sense;  but  the  “swagger  people  are 
always  swaggerers. 

; ^ cj . )c[oy 

A ttw'l  ttts. 

An  English  woman  in  the  course  of 
an  argument  concerning  the  influence 
of  painters  over  the  creation  of  types 
of  beauty  discusses  Sargent  and 
Wliistler.  “Sargent’s  ladies  are  gor- 
geous,  modern,  contemporary,  psycho- 
logical, what  you  will;  but  too  much 
is  told  about  them;  they  have  not  the 
mystery,  the  queer  will-o’-the-wisp 
charm  of  Whistler’s  models.  To  look 
exactly  as  a beautiful  woman  painted 


by  Sargent  looks  in  a beautiful  dress  | 
is  the  ideal  of  every  social  woman. 

It  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  drawing 
room,  and  desired  openly  or  secretly 
as  sincerely  by  the  wife  of  the  retired 
grocer  as  by  the  young  bride  of  a duke. 

But  the  woman  who  wishes  to  be 
painted  as  Whistler  painted  women  is 
an  exception.  She  is  not  made  pretty, 
she  is  not  even  made  interestingly 
wicked;  she  is  a passing  shadow  and 
yet  a memorable  mystery.  She  is 
strange  and  immortal.”  This  tribute  is 
in  sharp  contrast,  by  the  way,  with  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  E.  Wake  Cook,  who, 
in  his  little  volume,  “Anarchism  in 
Art,”  declares  that  “the  Anglo-Paris- 
ian-American  has  proved  the  evil 
genius  of  British  art  and  British  criti- 
cism,” and  refers  contemptuously  to 
Whistler’s  “feeble  fumblings  in  lithog- 
raphy and  pastel.” 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  certain 
painters  have  created  types  of  beauty 
which  are  still  used  in  classification 
and  identification.  »Say  of  a woman 
she  is  a Greuze,  a Rubens,  a Lely,  a 
Titian,  a Burne-Jones  or  a Rossetti, 
and  she  is  known  to  him  that  has 
never  seen  her.  There  is  the  Du  Mauri er 
woman,  the  Gibson  girl.  But  how  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  is  a beauty  described  as 
a Sargent  or  a Whistler,,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  for  a woman  to  sit  or  stand 
so  that  she  should  compel  immediately 
the  thought  of  either  painter  and  the 
imperious  necessity  of  portraiture  by 
either  one.  It  has  been  said  of  Mr. 
Sargent  that  he  delights  in  bringing 
into  a strong  light  any  mean  or  low 
trait  he  may  discover  in  a sitter.  If 
he  were  to  paint  a rich  man  in  the  act 
of  signing  a check,  there  would  be 
more  than  a suspicion  in  the  mind  of 
the  viewer  of  the  portrait  that  the 
money  which  assured  the  check  had 
been  gained  by  unscrupulous  methods. 
Some  women  painted  by  him  are  en- 
dowed with  a hardness  of  disposition, 
with  a tiresome  flippancy,  with  a pro- 
nounced animalism  that  would  never 
appear  to  the  casual  observer  or  the 
declared  admirer.  Therefore,  the  mys- 
tery of  a portrait  by  Whistler  is  more 
complimentary  to  the  sitter,  though  the 
likeness  may  be  vague  or  fanciful. 

The  illustrations  in  the  older  novels, 
as  in  the  Bentley  edition  of  Jane 
Austen,  Thackeray’s  own  pictures, 
Stothard’s  drawings  for  Richardson’s 
“Clarissa.”  show  the  costumes  and  the 
coiffures  of  the  respective  periods;  they 
created  no  type  of  beauty.  The  bold- 
est wooer  today  might  well  shrink  from 
any  one  of  the  famous  heroines  as  por- 
trayed. But  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago  “the  curious  full  lips  and  chin, 
low  forehead,  the  rough,  tangled  hair” 
and  the  expression  of  yearning  that 
was  perilously  near  discontent,  seen 
in  the  pictures  of  Rossetti  and  Burne- 
Jones.  were  copied  by  women  of  other 
circles  than  that  of  the  wilfully  aes- 
thetic. The  writer  from  whom  we  at 
first  quoted  expresses  the  opinion  that 
Edna  May’s  success  in  London  was 
due  “principally  to  her  recalling  to  the 
men  of  65  or  so  the  lovely  parted- 
haired creatures  they  used  to  wor- 
ship”; while  Edna  taught  the  mere 
boy  “the  new  sensation  of  her  out- 
ward primness,  giving  a fresh  thrill  to 
those  already  wearied  of  barmaid 
fringes  or  bored  with  the  Du  Maurier 
chin.”  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  chief  fascination  of  Edna  May  to 
old  and  young  alike  was  her  incongru- 
ous primness  in  a music  comedy;  just 
as  a stage  dance  seems  the  more  de- 
lirious and  bacchantic  when  it  is  per- 
formed recklessly  by  women  dressed 
in  Quaker  costume  or  in  nuns’  dress. 

And  yet  the  portrait  of  a woman 
that  has  for  years  perplexed  the  curi- 
osity of  the  world  and  excited  the  ad- 
miration and  longing  of  all  amorists 
never  set  a fashion,  and  is  still  uncop- 
ied as  a type.  The  Monna  Lisa  that 

stirred  Walter  Pater  from  his  flaw-| 
less  phlegm  to  sonorous  and  inimitable1 
rhapsody  has  had  no  living  replica  since! 
the  woman  herself  smiled  her  inscruta- 
ble smile  as  she  looked  at  the  painter 
and,  beyond  him,  at  posterity. 


Tudors.  Date  1601. ’r  It  has  been  ge 

orally  understood  that  these  pages  of 
Rabelaisian  humor  were  written  by 
Mark  Twain,  but  the  late  W.  T.  W. 
Ball  of  this  city  is  quoted  in  a letter 
published  recently  in  the  Xew  York 
Sun  as  asserting  that  the  coarse  tour 
de  force  was  the  work  of  an  English 
play  actor,  who  gave  it  to  him;  lhat 
Mr.  Ball  loaned  the  printed  slip  to 
some  one  who  had  copies  struck  off, 
that  Mark  Twain  obtained  one,  read 
it  at  a dinner  party,  and  refused  to 
answer  questions  about  the  author- 
ship. There  has  been  dispute  over  the 
authorship  of  other  famous"  or  infa- 
mous books  catalogued  under  the  head 
“Curiosa.”  For  years  a too  celebrated 
romance  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  attributed  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
and,  in  defiance  of  chronology,,  even 
to  Byron,  though  the  authorship  is  be- 
yond doubt  and  peradventure,  and  is 
recognized  in  a somewhat  vague  man- 
ner by  Allibone  in  his  “Dictionary  of 
Authors.’  The  Memoirs  of  Casa 
nova  have  been  declared  fictitious, 
and  a grave  author  has  been  named 
as  the  inventor.  George  Sand  and  Al- 
fred de  Musset  are  said  to  have  col- 
laborated in  an  outrageous  little  story, 
and  Dumas  the  younger  is  still  ac 
cused  of  writing  an  ingeniously  flash 
novel.  A “complete”  Samuel  Butler 
or  Burns  is  not  to  be  thought  of  by 
any  modern  publisher.  Even  the  Diary 
of  Pepys  and  the  letters  of  Horace 
Walpcle  are  still  expurgated  by  the 
most  liberal  editors,  nor  are  the  en- 
tertaining lives  by  good  John  Aubrey 
published  without  excisions.  In  this 
country  there  are  letters  and  poems 
by  distinguished  men  which  are  known 
only  through  private,  circulation.  All 
the  letters  of  Benjamin  Franklin  are 
not  found  in  his  collected  works,  al- 
though we  have  been  told  that  Mr. 
Bigelow  was  strongly  tempted  to  pub- 
lish one  or  two  that  throw  a light  on 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  sage’s  char- 
acter. A prominent  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician of  Hartford,  Ct.,  now  dead,  is 
remembered  by  verses  of  indisputable 
wit  and  fancy.  Eugene  Field  wrote 
some  poems  conspicuous  for  singular 
erudition  which  are  known  ouly 
through  privately  printed  or  manu- 
script copies.  One  of  them1  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Papyrus  Club  of  this 
city,  but  it  was  never  read  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  club.  No  one  has  disputed 
Field’s  authorship;  indeed,  the  claim 
could  come  only  from  one  of  incredi- 
ble courage.  In  past  centuries  learned  I 
men,  dignitaries  of  fti'e  church,  did 
not  disdain  to  cultivate  the  light  Muse, 
and  commentators  on  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  on  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
showed  a superfluity  of  naughtiness 
in  explanation  and  conjecture.  This 
is  a cleaner  age,  no  matter  what 
alarmists  say,  although  there  are 
books  that  are  still  sold  “under  the 
cloak”  and  often  disappoint  by  reason 
of  absurdity  or  dulness  the  furtive 
buyers. 


CURIOSA. 

There  is  discussion  concerning  the 
authorship  of  the  privately  printed 
pamphlet,  “Conversation  by  the  Social 
Fireside  as  it  Was  in  the  Time  of  the 


LIBERIA  AGAIN. 

There  is  talk  again  of  a happy  life 
in  Liberia  for  negroes  of  the  southern 
states.  The  idea  of  such  colonization 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  Jefferson,  who 
proposed  to  send  freed  slaves  from  the 
United  States  to  some  part  of  Africa. 
The  negroes  deported  by  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  in  1818  settled  at  Free- 
town and  at  Sherbro  Island,  but  they 
were  not  contented  and  they  died 
wretchedly.  When  land  was  granted 
by  King  Peter  and  native  chiefs  in 
1822  to  the  American  Society  for  Colo 
nizing  the  Free  People  of  Color  of  the 
■United  States,  6000  liberated  negroes 
were  put  among  80,000  natives.  At 
the  time  it  was  supposed  in  this  conn 
try  that  the  United  States  government 
could  not  hold  colonies  beyond  the  sea; 
but  we  have  changed  all  that.  In  1847 
Liberia’s  home  government  declared 
herself  an  independent  republic  and  ex- 
cluded whites  from  the  citizen’s  life. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any 
American  negro  would  be  thoroughly 
at  home  in  the  country  described  by 
Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  as  "Mrs.  Stowe’ 
most  frowsy  paradise,  nor  do  the  re 
ords  of  negro  government  on  the  \V 
Coast  inspire  a lively  hope  for  the 


o.  The  Persian  kings  had  a palace 
or  cadi  season.  The  American  nogrfS 
has  a paradise  for  winter  and  one  for 
summer;  lie  is  happier  in  -Washington, 
D.  C..  and  Boston  than  in  Liberia. 


AN  ALLEGED  DECLINE. 

I'he  men  and  women  of  the  theatre 
|lo  not  look  today  with  favor  on  the 
loeutionist.  The  late  Henry  A.  Clapp 
nee  spoke  of  a dramatic  performance 
a Boston  as  showing  “the  deadly  trail 
f tlie  elocutionist,”  and  in  social  gath- 
rings  | he  young  man  or  young  woman 
ho  hursts  with  the  desire  to  declaim  is 
h mined  as  a leper,  as  one  only  n little 
hove  (he  amateur  poet  whose  breast 
oclcet  bulges  with  manuscripts.  The 
tatewent  was  made  lately  that  a 
larming  maiden  recited  “The  Chariot 
ace"  from  “Ben  Hur”  with  thrilling 
feet,  and  thereby  .gained  the  band  of 
rich  suitor.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
bother  this  accomplishment,  if  per- 
stently  exercised,  will  hold  the  hus- 
uid  to  his  own  fireside;  but  it  is  ex- 
emoly  probable  that  young  women 
ading  the  story  of  "How  She  Won 
im"  will  rush  in  shoals  to  the  schools 
declamation. 

The  talk  about  the  decay  of  oratory 
the  Uuiteil  States  returns  as  in  a 
guhir  and  divinely  appointed  orbit. 

>«'  old-fashioned  orator-statesman 
is  painted  with  a scowl  on  his  fore- 
ad.  a roll  in  his  hand,  a thunder 
>rm  approaching  in  the  distance,  and 
purple  curtain  with  a tassel  in  the 
reground.  He  reminded  one  of  the 
1 statue  clog  dance,  “Ajax  Defying 
Lightning.”  This  former  glory  of 


NOW  SINGING  IN  “ TI1E  QUEEN  OF  LAUGHTER. 


nation  is  extinct  in  the  eastern 
ites,  but  there  are  still  faint  flashes 
the  South  and  West.  The  pompous 
itor  is  out  of  joint  with  the  time, 
t when  the  occasion  demands  the 
ing  speech,  tire  man  is  generally  at 
ud.  Hardly  a week  passes  that  some 
(jnerican  does  not  show  the  ability  to 
nk  quickly  and  pertinently  when  on 
feet. 

I'here  are  two  reasons,  not  wholly 
iciful,  for  the  apparent  neglect  of 
at  is  vulgarly  known  as  oratory 
e character  of  towns  has  changed 
materially  within  the  last  forty 
jjirs  that  the  town  meeting  is  no 
ger  a training  school  for  rhetorical 
ertainmeut.  There  was  a time  when 
lawyer  and  the  hired  man  in  a 
ock  frock  vied  with  each  other  in 
fits  of  eloquence  over  a proposed 
i dge  or  the  election  of  a school  super- 
i endent.  The  towns  where  such  elo- 
qence  shook  the  walls  are  now  cities, 
if  they  are  still  towns,  the  annual 
Jeting  is  more  or  less  of  a cut-and 
ed  affair.  Again,  speaking  in  the 
plblic  schools  is  not  cultivated  with 
t?  fury  of  our  fathers.  There  were 
v of  them  who  could  not  recite  pages 
Pierpont’s  “National  Reader,”  or 
iter’s  “Rhetorical  Reader.”  Does 
a|?  one  today  memorize  and  spout  the 
lope  famous  passage,  beginning  “Sir, 
matters  very  little  what  immediate 
>t  may  have  been  the  birthplace  of 
-h  a man  as  Washington”;  or  the 
lecting  page  which  opens  with  “The 
1 |t  time,  I saw  Maria  was  in  the  midst 
a crowded  assembly  of  the  fashion- 
ijle  antf  the  gay”?  There  were  fewer 
loks  and  newspapers  in  those  days. 
'}e  magazines  had  not  assumed  such 
■midable  proportions,  nor  were  they 
distractingly  numerous.  There  were 
ore  idealists  in  the  street.  The  orator 
I ( today  i>  a keen  and  often  unscrupu- 
I i ts  busiiess  man,  and  money  is  the 
| ,|j  man  loquent 
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MR.  SAVAGE’S  PLANS 
FOR  NEXT  SEASON 


The  Future  of  American  Operatic 
Pupils — Wagner’s  “Rule  Brit- 
annia” Overture — Personal  — 
“Pop”  Concerts. 


’Lohengrin,’  ‘Tannhheuser’  and  the  really 
good  things.”  Furthermore,  a.  “half- 
hour’s  chat"  about  the  composer,  his 
music  and  the  plot  of  the  opera  was  as 
a preface  to  the  performance. 


R.  Charles  Manners  and 
I his  wife,  Fanny  Moody, 

began  on  May  21  a sea- 
son of  national  English 
opera  at  Drury  Lane. 
There  was  a chorus  of 
100,  and  the  orchestra 
numbered  60  players.  The  experiment 
was  described  at  the  start  by  a well  dis- 
| posed  critic  as  “most  interesting  and 
| slightly  dangerous,  for  ithe  fact  is  that 
during  this  period  Covent  Garden  is  in 
the  act  of  bringing  forward  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  exquisite  artists 
j from  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is 
I using  a vast  influence  to  attract  within 
its  walls  everybody  from  the  highest 
to  the  middle  class.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Manners  obviously  starts  upon  his  sea- 
son with  courageous  opinions.  He  main- 
tains that  he  has  no  desire  to  attract 
from  Covent  Garden  an  audience  which 
would  certainly  not  chose  his  pro- 
grammes in  the  place  of  those  which 
are  issued  by  the  rival  theatre.”  Mr. 
Manners  took  the  public  into  his  confi- 
dence: “My  wife  and  I are  to  receive 

for  singing  half  of  the  salary  per  per- 
formance we  received  when  We  last  sang 
English  opera  at  Covent  Garden  under 
another  management.  * * * For  the 
hire  of  my  costume  per  week  I shall  get 
three  costumers  to  give  me  estimates  of 
what  they  would  charge  to  dress  the 
opera  in  the  same  way.  I will  take  the 
average  of  these  estimates  and  charge 
half,  and  after  all  our  expenses  are 
paid  (if  there  is  a surplus),  it  shall  go 
to  try  and  again  start  a fund  for  na- 
tional English  opera,  and  if  there  is  a 
loss  my  wife  and  I will  meet  it.” 

He  determined  to  announce  from  the 
stage  the  sum  of  his  gains  or  losses. 
“My  experience  in  the  provinces  has 
been  all  in  favor  of  frank  and  straight- 
forward dealing  with  my  patrons.  In 
Sheffield  and  several  other  places  I could 
mention  I was  some  time  ago  obliged  to 
make  it  known  that,  owing  to  continual 
I losses  I should,  although  greatly  regret- 
ting it,  have  to  discontinue:  my  yearly 
visits.  This  candor  saved  me,  and  the 
musical  people  at  once  bestirred  them- 
selves. Indeed,  so  eager  are  they  to  re- 
tain us  that  in  many  towns  the  theatre 
is  bought  up  some  time  before  we  ar- 
rive there.  You  see.  by  our  system  the 
people  themselves  have  it  in  their  power 
to  get  the  very  best  productions,  and 
once  they  know  this  in  London  I think 
it  will  have  a good  effect  on  the  attend- 
ance. I do  not  want  to  have  to  rely  for 
Imy  takings  on  ’The  Bohemian  Girl’;  I 
want  people  to  come  in  sufficiently  large 
numbers  to  enable  me  to  put  on  ‘Tris- 
tan.’ ‘Siegfried,’  ’The  Flying  Dutchrhan,’ 


Quality-  of  Performance. 

The  quality  of  the  performances  may 
be  judged  from  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn’s 
report  of  “Faust,”  the  opera  of  the 
opening  night.  The  orchestra,  led  by 
Mr.  Eckhold,  was  placed  beneath  a sort 
of  gelatine  awning,  in  order  to  make 
the  sound  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
proportion  which  exists  between  voice 
and  instrument  at  Bayreuth.  This  awn- 
ing was  a little  dazzling  to  the  eyes. 
“Perhaps  there  was  a little  eccentricity 
noticeable  in  some  of  the  details  of  the 
evening.  No  doubt  the  public  is  to  a 
large  extent  a very  ignorant  one  in  re- 
gard to  the  plots  of  various  operas.  Mr. 
Manners,  for  example,  has  himself  in- 
formed us  of  a veracious  instance,  in 
which  a certain  old  lady  wat  heard  to 
exclaim  that  it  was  a 'ity  that  the  old 
gentleman  of  the  first  act  never  ap- 
peared again—which.  of  course,  proved 
the  old  lady's  eccentric  acquaintance- 
ship with  the  personality  of  Faust.  Mr. 
Foxton  Ferguson,  a little  time  before 

the.  raising  of  the  curtain,  came  for- 
ward and  gave  the  audience  a chatty 
little  lecture  upon  ,vhut  the  man  of 
many  cliches  would  call  the  immortal 
poem  of  the  great  German  master,  in 
the  shape  in  which  il  has  been  allied 
I to  the  great  French  master  .~f  music." 

The  chorus  acted  and  sang  with  vivac- 
| ity.  Mr.  Joseph  O’Mara  was  eminently 
| successful  as  Faust.  “He  knows  how  to 
I bear  himself  as  a romantic  character, 
without  any  show  of  absurdity.  We 
could  wish,  however,  that  his  cap  were 
not  tied  under  his  chin  with  ribbons,  as 
if  he  were  an  old  lady  wearing  a poke 
bonnet.  He  sang  extremely  >\eli  with 
distinction  and  brilliance.  Mr.  diaries 
Manners,  as  Mephistopheles.  x as  really 
splendid,  for  he  has.  as  we  all  know,  an 
excellent  voice,  and  he  has  a presence 
equal,  we  should  imagine,  to  that  of 
any  Mephistopheles  who  has  been  seen 
on  the  stage.  He  does  net  attempt,  it 
is  true,  to  make  anything  unconven- 
tional of  the  part.  He  would  shudder, 
we  are  certain,  at  the  idea  of  his  pre- 
senting it.  as  Victor  Maurel  once  did. 
in  a mouse-colored  costume.  He  likes 
ail  the  glare  of  the  famous  red  habili- 
ments. and  the  long  stride  and  heroic, 
gesture  which  belong  to  the  universal 
ideal  of  Satan  in  the  middle  ages.  Mme. 
Fanny  Moody  took  the  part  of  Mar- 
guerita  very  charmingly  indeed.  Her 
voice  is  as  fresh  and  as  beautiful  as 
ever  it  was.  Perhaps  occasionally  she 
is  inclined  to  vary  the  tone  too  Iit-D- 
every  note  is  as  sweet,  as  round,  m-' 
[Pure  and  as  rich  as  every  other.’  Of 
course,  it  would  be  hypercritical  to  ob- 
ject to  a voice  because  it  was  uniformly 
excellent,  but  there  is  a certain  uni- 
formity of  tone,  of  quality  and  of  un- 
changeableness which  distinctly  at 
Times,  though  quite  rarely,  makes  the 

listener  long  for  a break  in  the  endless 
sweetness  of  such  vocal  effects.  Take, 
as  an  example,  Ternina;  her  voice  can 
never  be  described  as  of  the  sweet,  rich 
order;  yet  such  passion,  such  meaning, 
such  terrible  intensity  and  such  variety 
does  she  throw  into  it  that  one  is  sim- 
ply astonished  at  the  intellectuality  of 
her  singing.  In  Johnson's  famous 
words,  the  English  singer  never  falls 
below  expectation,  while  the  German 
often  surprises;  the  flights  of  the  Ger- 
man  singer  are  higher,  while  the  Eng- 
“Sh  woman  remains  longer  on  the  wing. 
And  thus  it  is  that  one  now  and  then 
has  a certain  feeling  of  ‘sweetness 
Moody1’’6  in  listenin^  t0  Mme.  Fanny 


MISS  AGNES  BROWN. 


Causes  of  Failures. 

But  Mr.  Manners  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed with  the  public’s  support  of  his 
scheme.  The  performances,  according 
to  the  critics,  were  excellent  in  their 
way.  “At  any  rate,”  said  Mr.  Baug- 
han,  “they  have  been  sufficiently  good 
to  attract  the  public  if  it  really  does 
require  opera  in  English  at  cheap  prices. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  May  and  June  are  the 
worst  months  in  the  year  for  experi- 
ments of  this  kind.  Not  only  is  there 
a season  of  opera  at  Covent  Garden, 
where  all  the  finest  singers  of  the  world 
are  to  be  heard— and  for  half-a-crown 
if  the  gallery  is  not  an  obstacle  to  the 
( enthusiast— but  the  early  summer 
months  are  full  of  other  attractions  for 
the  theatregoer.  Nor  in  this  busy  sea- 
son can  the  Press  give  all  the  space  to 
such  an  enterprise  as  Mr.  Manners  has 
set  on  foot.” 

there  was  a pecuniary  loss  the  very 
first  night.  Let  Mr.  Blackburn  tell  the 
story:  “At  the  end  of  the  opera  a de- 

lightful, but  rather  extraordinary  little 
incident  occurred.  Mephistopheles  (Mr. 
Charles  Manners),  in  the  full  costume 
of  his  devilry,  led  forward  Mme.  Fanny 
Moody  attired  as  Marguerita,  and  de- 
spite the  amazing  combination  of  the 
Devil  and  his  victim  being  on  realistic 
and  perfectly  good  terms,  took  the 
house  into  a little  financial  confidence. 
We  were  assured  that,  on  the  whole, 
‘Faust’  had  been  run  at  a loss  of  £50.  We 
do  not  know  if  Mr.  Manners  meant  to 
make  us  all  very  unhappy  by  the  publi- 
cation of  such  a fact,  but  though  we 
could  not  refrain  from  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  both  to  Mephistopin 
eles  and  to  Marguerita  over  their  little 
financial  loss,  we  own  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  announcement 
was  made  seemed  just  a trifle  enter- 
taining. Imagine  Parsifal  and  Kun- 
dry  announcing  to  a breathless  house 
that  they  had  just  lost  twopence  over 
the  Graal  scene.” 

But  on  May  25,  at  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance of  “The  Jewess,”  Mr.  Man- 
ners, “attired  in  his  Cardinal’s  robes,  in- 
formed the  audience  that,  by  the  wish 
of  his  wife  he  was  not  prepared  to  an- 
nounce the  loss  which  he  had  incurred 
from  the  evening;  thus  we  were  de- 
prived of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
items  in  the  programme,  for,  to  be  quite 
frank,  ‘The  Jewess’  is  not  altogether 
stimulating  diet.” 

Even  if  the  London  public  does  not 
support  this  national  opera  season,  a 
man  like  Mr.  Baughan  finds  no  ground 
for  assuming  that  the  public  does  not 
require  the  permanent  opera  for  which 
music  lovers  have  so  long  waited.  He 
insists,  however,  that  well  known  op- 
eras must  be  performed  in  some  spe- 
cial way  to  make  them  attractive  to  the: 
experienced  listener.  “And  the  special 
way  is  possible  in  such  a season  as 
that  now  running  at  Drury  Lane.  In- 
numerable rehearsals  should  be  held  so 
that  the  ensemble  is  perfect,  and  the 
mounting  and  stage  management  of 
familiar  operas  should  present  some  un- 
familiar features.  For  instance, 
‘Faust’  would  lend  itself  to  a triumph 
of  stage  management  which  would 
throw  new  light  on  the  old  and  hack- 
neyed work.  And  particularly  does  the. 
popular  opera  suffer  from  the  conven- 
tionality of  its  traditions.  I have  never 
seen  a really  impressive  Mephistopheles 
on  the  opera  stage,  and  the  Marguerite 
and  Faust  are.  as  a rule,  merely  a tenor 
and  a soprano.  If  we  have  any  per- 
manent opera  season  in  London  these 
things  will  have  to  be  taken  in  hand, 
and  the  opera  stage  made  as  perfect  as 
the  ordinary  stage.  Mr.  Manners  seems 
to  have  pinned  his  faith  to  the  oneratic 


needs  of  the  general  public;  but  I am 
afraid  that  opera  must  be  made  to  ap- 
peal to  a more  or  less  special  public.” 

— S— 

Mr.  Savage'M  Season. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Manners  are 
of  interest  to  us  in  this  country  for  sev- 
I eral  reasons.  There  is  no  permanent 
opera  in  any  American  city.  It  is  said 
I that  in  Boston  we  are  to  have  next  sea- 
son only  one  week  of  opera,  for  Mr. 
Conried  thinks  we  deserve  punishment 
for  our  neglect  of  his  company  last 
April.  Mr.  Savage  will  undoubtedly  visit 
us.  His  company  has  ended  a season  of 
40  weeks.  Three  hundred  performances 
were  given  and  14  operas  were  produced. 
His  company  consisted  of  150  members, 
including  the  orchestra  of  40.  Thirty- 
one  cities  Were  visited,  The  operas  per- 
formed were  as  follows:  "Lohengrin.” 

51:  "Trovatore,"  "Othello"  and  "Car- 
men," over  40;  "Tosca,"  "Tannhaeuser” 
and  Faust."  over  30;  ‘Bohemian  Girl," 

25;  "Aida,”  9;  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor," 

6;  “Cavalleria  Rustieana,"  6;  "Martha,” 

6;  "Romeo  et  Juliet,"  6;  "La  Boheme,” 

2.  There  were  three  "Parsifal"  con- 
certs. "La  Boheme”  was  produced  at 
the  erd  of  the  season.  Mr.  Savage  pur- 
poses to  visit  next  season  over  50  cities. 
"Opera  festivals  ranging  from  one  to 
three  weeks  will  toe  given  in  Toronto, 
Montreal.  Brooklyn.  Baltimore.  Wash- 
ington, Pittsburg,  New  Orleans.  Kansas 
City,  Denver  and  San  Francisco.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  an  English  grand 
opera  company  will  attempt  a complete 
tour  of  the  United  States.” 

It  is  said  that  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  past  season  were  the  largest  of  any 
during  the  nine  years  of  the  organiza- 
tion, but  nothing  is  said  about  the  net 
receipts. 

Chances  for  Beginners. 

Neither  Mr.  Savage  nor  Mr.  Manners 
is  disinclined  toward  the  engagement 
of  native  born  singers.  Mr.  Manners 
insists  that  there  are  voices  enough, 
but  that  the  ambition  of  the  singer  out- 
strips ability;  that  young  singers  wish 
to  begin  where  their  elders  loft  off. 
“The  trouble  is  that  young  singers  in 
this  country  are  rarely  content  to  begin 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  They  are 
filled  with  absurd  notions  by  their  sing- 
ing masters,  and  want  to  play  Marguir- 
ite  and  Mephistopheles  at  once.  Chorus 
they  disdain  When  they  are  21.  though 
very  often  after  years  of  disappoint- 
ment they  come  back  to  me  at  28  eager 
enough  to  take  anything.  I recruit  my 
principals  from  the  chorus.  There  are 
a dozen  singers  on  that  stage  who  will 
be  playing  leading  parts  in  a year’s 
time,  and  who,  without  the  chorus  ex- 
perience, would  never  sing  a principal 
role.  Teach  your  singer  to  start  like 
every  one  else  at  the  humble  beginning, 
and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  native 
I operatic  talent.” 

I Mr.  Savage’s  chief  singers  are  un- 
; doubtedly  inferior  to  those  engaged  by 
. Mr.  Manners  this  season.  Miss  Rennv- 
son,  Miss  Brooks,  Miss  Ivell,  Miss  New- 
’ man.  Messrs.  Sheehan,  Goff  and  Boyle 
are  Americans,  but  Mr.  Savage  relt 
himself  obliged  to  import  Mme.  Norelli 
i and  Messrs.  Ghorardi,  Riviere  and  Mar- 
i’ sano.  No  one  of  the  American  sopranos 
t 1 and  altos  can  be  justly  characterized 
[•  as  first-class  either  as  singer  or  as 
“ actress.  Miss  Brooks  was  wholly  with- 
out experience  when  she  first  apnea  red 
here,  and  while  she  gave  a certain 
promise  she  was  amateurish  in  all  re- 
spects. There  was  no  one  in  the  com- 
pany that  approached  Adelaide  Nor-  ‘ 
wood  as  a dramatic  singer.  The  erodes-  ; 
tra  was  often  rough;  the  conductors 
were  not  imaginative  musicians.  The 
• strength  of  the  performances  was  in  the 
|,  excellence  of  the  chorus,  the  character 
4 of  the  minor  ensemble,  as  shown  in 
j the  quintet  in  "Carmen,”  the  spirited 
L acting  and  singing  of  Mr. 'Goff  and  alsp^ 

B of  Mr.  Sheehan  in  such  parts  as  Cava- 
H radossi  and  Othello. 

— J— 

Operatic  Aspirants. 

The  success  of  these  experiments  in 
, the  production  of  opera  in  English  is 
; to  be  desired,  if  only  for  the  benefit 
of  young  singers  of  talent  who  are  now 
j j restless  and  unheard.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  pupils  of  the  opera  schools 
f I; in  this  country’  Mr.  Conried  has  his 
j | school  as  a feeder  to  the  Metropolitan 
I ' Opera  House.  These  pupils  are  taken  on 
||  the  condition  that  for  a number  of 
;|  years  they  do  not  accept  any  outside 
H engagement,  concert,  church  or  private 
if  entertainment.  How  do  they  support 
themselves  in  the  mean  time,  if  this 
,<  statement  be  true?  There  are  opera 
I schools  in  this  city,  and  more  or  less 
F creditable  performances  of  scenes  from 
operas  have  been  given.  Perhaps  two 
Eor  three  of  the  pupils  In  these  schools 
l^have  the  voice  and  show  operatic  in- 
i’, stinct.  Suppose  that  in  a year  or  two 
t,  they  sing  well  enough  to  give  much 
||f  time  to  the  study  of  dramatic  action. 

M Where  are  they  to  gain  t lie  itivalua- 
fi|ble  experience  of  public  performance? 

1 The  audiences  at  the  Metropolitan  and 
'.at  Covent  Garden  demand  singers  of 
I acknowledged  fame,  and  the  prudent. 

managers  obey  the  demand.  How  many 
, of  tne  singers  if  they  should  enter  the 
If; chorus  would  rise  from  the  ranks?  How 
’|  many,  discouraged,  broken-hearted,  will 
■J  turn  toward  the  life  of  a teacher  and 
"die  at  last  with  sour  recollections?  A 
■permanent  opera  in  the  large  cities, 
opera  given  with  a good  but  unpreten- 
tious ensemble  and  at  a reasonable 
price,  would  afford  the  best  of  these 
young  singers  the  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing their  worth.  As  the  conditions  of 
4 opera  are  today,  the  singer,  after  she 

G | leaves  Boston  for  study  in  Florence,  j 

Milan.  Naples.  Paris,  finds  even  a hum- 
!!  ble  engagement  only  with  the  utmost  j 

■ difficulty,  and  sometimes  with  the  loss 
• of  self-respect.  A “brilliant  success 

■ In  a small  Italian  town  may  lead  to  no 
8 sure  and  moderately  profitable  cn£age- 

I ment,  and  among  the  100  singers  that 


are  wildly  ambitious  only  one  has  the | 
stuff  of  which  the  prima  donna  is  made. 
It  has  been  said  in  objection  to  these 
schools  that  they  foster  undue  ambi- 
tion and  breed  the  keenest  disappoint- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
said  that  practice  in  the  opera  cia^s 
gives  a highly  desirable  freedom,  elas- 
ticity and  breadth  in  singing,  provided 
the  teachers  are  honest  and  skilful. 
The  teacher  should  have  the  courage 
to  say  frankly  to  a pupil  who  already 
hears  the  applause,  for  her  Aida,,-  Lu- 
cia, Bruennhilde:  "No.  you  will  nfevfep 
be  an  opera  singer;  hut  work  in  the 
class,  study  and  the  life  in  a foreign 
city  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  you  in  | 
your  musical  education.”  When  "the 
teacher  is  thus  honest  in  speech,  the 
pupil  that  will  believe  and  take  the 
advice  as  oracular  is  a rarer  bird  than 
the  most  accomplished  singing  woman.  , 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  writes  con- 
cerning Melba  at  Covent  Garden:  "Al- 
though she  has  recently  been  suffering 
from  a cold,  her  singing  and  her  play- 
ing have  been  quite  gorgeous  in  the 
deep  passion  and  sincerity  which  she 
has  displayed.  One  has  often  heard  it. 
said  that  Melba’s  notes  are  so  pure  that 
in  the  end  she  becomes  more  or  less 
cold.  This  is  altogether  a mistaken  crit- 
icism. for  her  voice  is  warm  and  full  of 
feeling,  precisely  for  the  reason:  that, 
it  is  so  definitely  and  completely  pure, 
so  remarkably  organized  by  the  intellect 
of  the  singer,  and  yet  allowed  by  her  to  ■ 
show  itself  in  the  most  definitely  pas- 
sionate effects,  that  she  altogether  puts 
in  the  shade  all  those  criticisms  to 
which  we  have  referred,  but  which  are 
summarized  in  that  perpetually  tire- 
some phrase,  ‘Melba  sang  beautifully, 
but  coldly.’  ” 

A very  interesting  Maori  artist,  who, 
in  his  own  country  is  described  as  Chief- 
tain Rauguia,  has  made  his  appearance 
in  England,  and  has.  we  understand, 
been  cordially  appreciated  by  various 
well-known  patrons  of  music  In  connec- 
tion with  his  singing  of  his  own  songs; 
both  in  concert  fashion  and  in  native 
costume.  Like  all  men  who  border  upon 
the  white  races,  and  therefore  have 
something  more  of  the  emotion  and  per- 
haps less  of  the  st.renuousness  of  the 
western  world,  he  shows  in  his  songs  a 
strong  tendency  to  immediate  rhythm 
and  to  sheer  and  pure  melody,  which  is 
also  discoverable  in  the  most  intricate  . 
and  up-to-date  work  of  Russians  like 
Tschalkowski.  The  chieftain,  who,  we 
understand,  has  received  already  many 
social  engagements  for  the  display  of 
his  art,  recalls  in  a certain  sense,  though 
in  an  infinitely  more  cultivated  man- 
ner. those  strange,  sad,  far-off  times  of 
which  one  reads  in  the  Book  of  Eccles- 
iastes, for  example,  when  it  is  suggested 
that  all  the  labor  of  man  is  for  his 
mouth,  and  yet  the  appetite  is  not  filled. 
It  was  odd  that  such  a quotation  should 
occur  to  our  mind  in  regarding  purely 
oriental  expressions  of  joy,  and  in  find- 
ing that  it  was  practically  the  melan- 
choly philosophy  of  the  West.— Pali 
Mall  Gazette,  May  14. 

Mr.  George  Hamlin,  the  well  known 
tenor  of  Chicago,  will  make  his  home 
for  a year  or  more  in  Germany  and 
France.  , . . 

Mr.  Rains,  bass,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  opera  in  London  as  the 
boresome  Landgrave  in  "Tannhaeuseri’  I 
-May  26.  “He  has  an  excellent  voice  and 
an  imposing  stage  presence.’’  y 1 
Mr.  Bispham  will  give  a song  reert-al 
in  London  tomorrow. 

The  English  Catholic  bishops  will 
have  a discussion,  this  month,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pope’s  recent  edict 
against  the  employment  of  women  in 
Catholic  church  choirs.  It  will  ffienbe 
decided  whether  it  is  advisable  dr  ‘ntot 
to  send  a supplication  /to  bis  holiness 
to  reconsider  the  point,  in  view  of  the 
difficulty  of  forming  choirs  in  England 
without  the  aid  of  women  singers. 

A Greek  baritone,  Carapoulous,  sgn‘g 
the  "Hymn  of  Apollo,"  discovered?: at 
Delphi,  during  the  performances  of 
Sophocles’  "Blectra"  at  the  Court  The- 
atre London.  May  30-June  4. 

Ella  Russell,  the  American  soprano, 
has  been  singing  with  the  Moody-Man- 
ners  opera  company  at  Drury  Lane. 

"C.  L.,”  in  the  Daily  News  (London) 
of  May  27,  wrote  of  Mr.  R.  von  Zur- 
Muehlen  as  follows: 

Dvorak  left  three  completed  sympho- 
nies in  manuscript.  His  posthiimous 
works  and  papers  are  now  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  Joseph  Suk,  composer,  member 
of  the  Bohemian  string  quartet,  and 
son-in-law  of  Dvorak. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London 
gave  its  gold  medal  to  Fritz  Kreisler 
May  19. 

Miss  Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  of  Bos- 
ton. has  been  engaged  as  a soloist  for 
the  next  Worcester  Festival,  and  she 
will  play  here  with  the  Symphony  or- 
chestra next  season. 

Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  his  wife,  and 
Miss  Kathleen  Salmon,  the  players  of 
antique  instruments,  will  revisit  this 
country  next  November  for  a tour  of 
five  months. 


LOCAL. 

Advanced  piano  pupils  of  Mr.  Allen 
H.  Daugherty  will  give  a recital  in 
Steinert  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Master  Willie  Burlen,  soprano  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church.  Brookline,  will  sing  to-  | 
day  at  St.  Michael’s.  Marblehead. 

Mr.  John  Francis  Gilder’s  piano  and 
vocal  recitals  are  becoming  quite  popu-l 
lar.  Besides  Mr.  Gilder’s  brilliant  piano 
solos,  the  audiences  have  the  oppot-l 
tunity  of  hearing  the  voices  of  some  of 
the  most  noted  living  singers  in  songs 
that  they  sang  into  the  disc  machine.  I 
the  records  of  which  are  exact  repro- 
ductions. Mr.  Gilder  gave  a recital  onr 
June  7 at  the  Umversalist  Church.  Mahi 
den:  last  Thursday  night  at  the  Hospital 
for  Incurables  in  Asbmont.  and  on  the| 
same  evening  he  repeated  his  pr<r- 
gramme  at  a private  residence  on  Dor-1 
Chester  avenue. 


FINAL  NIGHTS  AT  THE  "POPS.”  | 

The  season  of  "Pop”  concerts  at  Sym-! 
phony  Hall  ends  on  Saturday  evening. I 
the  25th  Inst.,  and  for  the  remaining| 
nights  of  the  present  series  Mr. 
Adamowski  is  planning  programme's! 


that  will  fuliy  maintain  the  popular 
standard  of  the  present  year.  Boston 
residents  have  shown  a keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  "Pops”  this  season,  and  no 
preceding  series  of  these  concerts  has 
attracted  such  widespread  attention 
from  visitors  to  this  city.  The  success 
of  the  management  in  making  the1 
"Pops”  such  an  attractive  resort  for: 
the  amusement-seeking  public  has  been 
universally  commended  by  visitors  from 
abroad,  who  are  familiar  with  .similar 
resorts  throughout  Europe,  and  the  .su- 
periority of  the  orchestra  directed  "by 
Mr.  Adamowski  over  those  in  the  tern- 
cert  gardens  of  the  old  world  is  univer- 
sally conceded. 

This  week  a series  of  special  pro- 
grammes has  been  planned,  with  selec- 
tions by  Wagner  as  a feature  on  Mon- 
day evening,  by  Tschaikowsky  on 
Wednesday  evening  and  gems  by  French 
composers  on  Friday  evening.  These 
special  nights  have  been  arranged  in 
response  to  many  requests  received 
from  patrons  by  Mr.  Adamowski,  and 
many  notable  compositions  by  the  corh- 
posers  named  will  be  presented.  In 
the  Wagner  programme  arranged  for 
Monday  evening  there  are  the  over- 
tures to  “Rienzi,"  "Tannhauser"  and 
"Lohengrin."  the  "Ride  of  the  Valky- 
ries," the  "Tannhauser”  march  and  the 
prelude  to  the  third  act  of  "Lohen- 
grin."  These  concerts  are  given  each 
week-day  evening  from  8 to  11  o'clock. 


WAGNER’S  “RULE  BRITANNIA.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says,  apropos 
of  the  discovery  at  Leicester  of  the 
manuscript  of  Wagner’s  “Rule  Britan- 
nia” overture,  written  at  Koenigsberg 
in  1836  and  sent  to  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  1840: 

"It  is  astonishing,  if  the  news  be  true, 
that  Wagner  ever  wrote  a score  en- 
titled ’Rule  Britannia’;  it  is  more  as- 
tonishing that,  once  having  written  the 
score,  he  should  lose  it;  it  is  thricefold 
astonishing,  in  respect  of  its  loss,  that 
the  manuscript  which  was  apparently 
mislaid  was  a commission  from  the 
Philharmonic  Society;  fourfold  aston- 
ishing is  the  further  fact  that  it  has 
been  burled  in  a provincial  town  for 
years;  fivefold  is  it  astonishing  that 
Wagner  makes  no  reference  to  it  (at. 
least,  so  far  as  we  are  aware)  irl  bis 
voluminous  correspondence;  but,  ulti- 
mately, it  is  astonishing,  in  Shakes- 
peare’s phrase,  ‘beyond  all  whooping,’ 
that  nearlj-  a quarter  of  a century  after 
his  death  the  work  should  be  found  in 
that  provincial  town  of  which  we  have 
;poken.  Although  we  are  ready,  if  given 
sufficient  proof,  absolutely  to  believe  the 
Tory  as  it  is  issued,  we  should  like  a 
ittle  more  detail,  a little  more  con- 
firmation, and  a little  more  carefulness 
in  the  comparison  of  this  manuscript 
with  other  signed  manuscripts  of  Wag- 
ner’s, before  we  should  at  once  fall 
down  and  worship  the  new  work.  We 
know  little  about  the  details  so  far  of 
the  discovery;  but  we  well  remember 
that  a certain  Thomas  Chatterton  set 
the  whole  literary  world  of  England 
agog  by  his  supposed  discovery  of  cer- 
tain manuscripts  written  by  one  of  a 
former  generation,  the  general  opinion  I 
on  which  discovery  does  not  at  present' 
lehd  one  to  suppose  that  that  person 
of  a former  generation  ever  existed. 
We  rather  take  this  latter  view  in  con- 
nection with  th^  supposed  Wagner  dis- 
covery.” 

It  is  also  astonishing  that  the  brilliant 
music  critic  of  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette 
did  not  know  of  this  overture  by  Wag- 
ner. The  composer  mentions  it  in  his 
Autobiography:  "The  year  that  I spent 

in  Koenigsberg  was  wholly  lost  to  my 
art  by  reason  of  the  pressure  of  petty 
cares.  1 wrote  just  one  overture,  ‘Rule 
Britannia.’  ” This  overture  was  per- 
formed. Heinrich  Dorn,  the  teacher  of 
Schumann,  and  a bitter  critic  of  the 
old  slashing  school,  described  it  as  a 
medley  of  Beethoven  and  Bellini.  Dorn 
was  the  conductor  at  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Riga  from  1831  to  1842;  he 
heard  the  overture  at  a concert  given 
in  that  city  by  Wagner,  who  was  both- 
ered there  by  the  creditors  whom  be 
had  left  behind  him  in  Koenigsberg.  This 
concert  was  unprofitable.  Dorn  criti- 
cised the  overture  and  also  Wagner’3 
overture  "Columbus"  for  Schumann’s 
music  journal,  July  24,  1838.  He  de- 
scribed the  conception  as  Beethovenish, 
and  the  expression  modern,  "almost  af- 
ter the  manner  of  Bellini.’’  Even  then 
the  prolixity  of  Wagner  was  to  the 
hearers  at  Riga  "boresome.”  (See 
Dorn’s  "Ergebnisse  aus  Erlebnlssen” 
(Berlin  1877)  for  an  interesting  account 
of  Dorn’s  intercourse  with  Wagner  dur- 
ing the  Koenigsberg-Riga  period.) 

An  editorial  writer  of  the  Pall  Majl 
Gazette,  commenting  on  the  discovery 
of  the  overture  in  a iong-forgotten  pile 
of  manuscript,  says:  "The  mystery  of 
the  fly  in  amber  pales  before  the  find- 
ing of  this  interesting  composition  in 
a truckful  of  old  scores  belonging  to  a 
provincial  bandmaster.  We  shall  hear 
next  of  Menander  being  rescued  by  a 
Fleet  street  rag-picker,  and  parcels 
from  the  shoemaker  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  lost  fragments  of  Livy. 
The  musical  world  deserves  our  con- 
gratulations upon  the  new  treasure;  but 
we  may  have  to  wait  some  time  for  the 
performance  of  ‘Rule  Britannia’  at 
Bayreuth  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Kaiser.  We  are  afraid  it  may  turn 
out  that  Wagner  was  not,  after  all, 
everything  that  his  fond  countrymen 
have  thought  him.” 


GUILBERT’S  DICTION. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  wrote  for  the 
Daily  News  (London)  May  27:  "The  last 
of  Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert’s  recitals  takes 
place  on  Monday  afternoon.  The  series 
has*  been  a great  success,  Bechstein 
Hall  being  crowded  on  every  occasion 
by  most  fashionable  audiences.  There 
is  hardly  any  need  to  praise  the  artistic 
performance  of  the  gifted  comedian, 
and  only  I may  say  that  after  having 
heard  her  three  times  my  admiration 
has  been  increased.  She  never  does  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  way.  Little 
touches  here  and  there,  a difference  in  ( 


her  vocal  intonations,  a subtle  modu- 
lation or  so,  give  her  performances  the 
air  of  spontaneity.  What  has  struck 
me  particularly  during  the  present  visit 
of  Mme.  Guilbert  is  her  management 
of  the  singing  voice.  Diction  has  al- 
ways been  the  ideal  of  French  vocalists 
—an  ideal  that  Is  not  apparently  shared 
by  English  artists— and  In  this  respect 
Mme.  Guilbert  is  only  of  her  nation. 
But  she  carries  the  idea  farther  than 
the  ordinary  French  opera  or  concert 
singer.  The  word,  and  the  meaning  of 
its  context,  absolutely  conditions  the 
tone  color  of  her  voice.  In  some  music 
this  would  be  impossible,  of  course;  for 
the  word  is  often  nothing  but  a peg 
on  which  the  tone  is  hung,  and  the 
idea  is  to  hide  that  peg  as  much  as 
possible.  But  in  music  that  demands 
variety  of  vocal  tone  color  our  operatic 
and  concert  singers  too  often  make 
no  attempt  to  give  the  right  tone-ex- 
pression. That  is  a serious  matter  in 
opera,  for  it  detracts  from  the  dramatic 
effect.  It  is  just  as  if  an  actor  or  an 
actress  wore  to  declaim  their  speeches 
with  beautiful  elocutionary  art,  but 
without  an  attempt  to  give  the  proper 
tone  of  voice  for  the  emotion  they  are  I 
supposed  to  feel.  That  they  do  attempt 
to  give  the  right  tone  color  is  the  secret 
of  the  artistic  success  of  Mme.  Calve 
and  Frauleln  Ternina,  as,  in  a different 
way.  it  is  of  the  impressiveness  of  Mme. 
Guilbert.  Singers  might  learn  many 
a lesson  from  the  gifted  chanteusc. 
especially  in  fredom  of  voice  produc- 
tion.” 


A QUESTION  OF  HAIR. 

The  “Social  Secretary,”  if  reports  i 
from  New  York  may  be  believed,  has 
a high  and  holy  mission.  Women  met  j 
together  in  that  city  a few  days  ago  j 
and  discussed  a plan  of  operations.  The 
“Social  Secretary,”  or  “Professional 
Mother,”  should  be  a mixture  of  a mis- 
sionary and  a “lady  floor  walker”;  she 
should  advise  shopgirls  as  to  Their  I 
dress,  coiffure,  deportment  with  young  j 
men.  One  woman  told  of  a sad  in-  j 
stance  of  the  need  of  such  an  adviser; 
“I  found  one  of  my  girls  with  a huge 
pompadour,  w-hieh  looked  like  a great 
big  hearth  brush.  I asked  her  what 
made  that  high  wad  of  coil  on  top  of 
her  head.  She  said  nothing,  and  then  I | 
made  her  take  down  her  hair,  and  I 
found  she  had  three  balls  of  yarn  in 
her  pompadour.  Lots  of  other  girls 
were  doing  the  same  thing.  I put  a 
stop  to  that.” 

But  why  should  not  a woman  be  al- 
lowed to  arrange  her  hair  as  she  sees 
fit?  Prom  the  earliest  days,  from  the 
time  when  woman,  instead  of  man,  be- 
came the  long-haired  creature,  there 
has  been  war  against  her  head-dress. 


Fathers  of  the  church,  satirists,  phil- 
osophers, caricaturists,  have  all  ob- 
jected in  vain.  *We  remember  the  case 
of  a priest  in  the  Netherlands  who  was 
driven  years  ago  from  his  parish  be- 
cause he  thundered  in  church  and 
threatened  excommunication  against 
women  that  affected  monstrous  head- 
towers.  One  of  the  most  entertaining 
books  concerning  woman's  dress  is  the 
“Anti-Titus,  ou  Remarques  Critiques 
sur  la  Coiffure  des  Femmes  au  Dix-Neu- 
vieme  Siecie,”  by  E.  Rctlie  de  Nugent 
(although  the  title  page  bears  no  name 
of  author).  It  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1813.  Every  “Social  Secretary” 
should  be  furnished  with  the  book  that 
she  may  see  how  futile  her  endeavors 
in  this  branch  of  reform  will  be. 

Profusion,  as  well  as  beauty  of  hair, 
is  a glory  to  woman,  and  the  American 
has  been  regarded  by  foreign  and  curi- 
ous observers  as  peculiarly  fortunate. 
The  praise  given  by  Apuleius  in  golden 
prose  to  woman’s  hair  might  be  ap- 
plied to  hundreds  of  Americans  who 
are  not  otherwise  of  unusual  comeli- 
ness or  of  marked  physical  distinction. 
Should  there  be  drab  and  impersonal 
uniformity  in  the  arrangement  of  such 
hair?  Perish  the  thought!  Let  one 
outdo  the  Pompadour  herself ! Let  an- 
other prefer  the  soap-lock  of  the  tra- 
ditional Bowery  boy:  let  one  be  Greek, 
another  Hottentot  in  her  eoiffure.  His- 


tory shows  ns  that  coiffures  come  and 
go  after  the  manner  of  any  well-be- 
haved comet.  The  prevailing  style  may 
not  suit  individual  cases,  but  just  as 
there  are  men.  like  the  conic-  a feeble 
folk,  who  buy  i hat  without  thought 
of  its  personal  fitness,  but  on  the  as- 
surance of  the  clerk  that  it  is  “the  cor- 
rect thing.”  so  (here  are  women  whose 
fashionably  arranged  hair  becomes  dis- 
cordant or  rono..ent.  It  is  not  given  io 
every  woman  lo  wear  long  curls,  even 
though  she  be  addicted  to  poetry:  ami 
female  poets  have  been  known  through 
the  resounding  years  to  pull  hlulc  the 
hair  that  a high  and  mottled  forehead, 
or  a forehead  like  unto  a porcelain 


door  knob*. might  bo  exposed  m:  'ifwanv 

house  of  high  tliRiighis.  There  aw 
"iris  who  should  always  p"*pavo  t'nf 
themselves  ill*'  ooifl'm'o  of  fin1  1’or.vna- 
dour,  whether  it  lie  fit  or  out  of  f mil- 
lion; beauty  thou  draws  us  with  a 
[thousand  hairs.  Others  with  the  like 
njjniiigcmcn!  remind  one  of  that  i 
It nini 1 1 yr  toy,  tlie  electric  wit;.  01 
thus  dressed  is  like  unto  the  in 
of  Solomon's  song,  “Terrible  n 
army  with  banners. *’  Nor  shou! 
I^BJaetor  of  the  Pompadour  her.  1.  be 
I sion.  She.  was 


iter- 


iden 


tlr 


brought  into,  the  di 
an  amiable  creature 
ubause  of  mu'tsi  inter 
||  The  author  of  t lie  "Anti-Titus"  was 
[fully  justified  in  his  objections.  Well 
might  be  exclaim  against  the  sight:  of 
a woman  “with  short  itair  and  with  a 

ileci  shawl  thrown  over  her  shoulders.’ 
hie  protest  against  such  a sacrifice  of 
natural  and  irresistible  ornament  has 
l icen  long  and  universal.  Think  for  a 
I moment  of  the  peerless  Sutherland  sis- 
jcrs  with  cropped  locks!  Or  what 
painter  would  paint,  or  what  poet 
would  celebrate  a short-haired  Lady 
podiva?  Wealth  of  hair  is  at  the  com- 
nand  of  the  owner;  she  should  be  al- 
lowed to  <lo  with  it  as  she  pleases,  as 
long  as  she  docs  not  shock  the  reason 
|»y  adopting  the  cut  known  familiarly 
Its  the  “dead  rabbit.” 


described  in  detail  more  th’an  once,  and 
in  eaeli  instance  the  writer  lias  as- 
serted that  neither  woman  was  of  even 
ordinarily  attractive  charm.  Some  have 
questioned  how  the  women  could  weave 
la  spell.  But  the  personal  charm  of  a 
woman,  as  Baudelaire’s  landscape,  is 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  It  has  been 
said  that  not  every  one  was  at  the 
mercy  of  Cleopatra’s  nose,  and  even  the 
prosaic  Bacon  commended  a certain 
irregularity  in  beauty.  “I  wonder  what 
he  sees  in  her?”  is  the  prevailing  com- 
ment on  many  happy  marriages,  and 
who  has  been  the  tjle  ree]tjess  family-destroying  devotion 
sting  copy. 

tV  "the  other  woman”  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained by  a mad  worship  of  beauty  as 
it  is  recognized  by  the  world  at  large. 
The  wife  is  often  and  by  far  the  hand- 
somer, the  more  sumptuous  creature. 
There  are  women  that  have  their  own 
peculiar  physical  atmosphere,  and  cer- 
tain men  drawn  within  it  are  as  moths 
about  the  candle.  These  men  may  be 
statesmen,  admirals,  clergymen,  poets, 
statisticians— -it  matters  not.  The  ani- 
mal seeks  and  delights  in  its  kiud. 
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'HE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

Ir.  Rene  Pinon  attempts  to  explain 
1 popular  feeling  against  Russia  in 
war  with  Japan.  He  has  much  to 
aliout  the  spread  of  Socialism, 
jflotestantism  am!  Semitism,  which 
ve  turned  the  nations  against  the 
| ar  and  his  people.  The  Jews  have 
id  cause  for  their  sympathy  with 
pan.  But  why  should  Protestants  be 
iosed  naturally  to  Russia?  In  the 
njit  such  Protestants  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
tvre  the  Czar’s  stanch  allies.  As  for 
itl:  Socialists,  some  of  the  more  vio- 
[t  are  Jews,  but  the  Russian  land 
tern,  with  its  communal  ownership, 
sl|uld  appeal  to  believers  in  the  theo- 
vh  of  Henry  George  and  other  land  re- 
diners.  Mr.  Pinon,  in  his  zeal  to  make 
i|;ood  case,  quotes  from  Weulersse's 
' J)  Japon  d’aujourdhui”  instances  of 
l|  cruelties  that  attend  the  adoption 
(the  factory  system.  It  is  said  that 
(Janese  children  are  sold  at  the  age 
7 to  earn  six  cents  a day.  The 
pun t of  wages  is  not  here  to  the 
jit  when  note  is  taken  of  the  condi- 
s of  daily  life  in  Japan;  the  age 
he  children  and  the  work  put  upon 
ii  are  the  reasons  for  an  outcry, 
h barbarities  are  found  in  every 
a try  when  industrialism,  as  it  is 
; understood,  is  introduced.  England 
ed  atrociously  in  this  respect  be- 
> the  passing  of  the  factory  acts, 
are  there  no  children  of  tender 
rs  working  in  factories  of  our  own 
them  states?  A Roman  journal  pro- 
ed  a few  days  ago  against  the  cruel 
itnient  of  orphans  in  that  city, 
[•re  are  nine  orphan  asylums  in 
ue,  and  there  are  about  1800  chil- 
1 from  3 to  6 years  old.  Those  from 
o 4 must  be  able  to  read  /simple 
Its  and  count  up  to  100;  they  must 
n poetry  and  prose  by  heart  and 
n religious  precepts.  Those  from 
3 5 must  read  and  write  well,  do 
s,  know  their  catechism  and  Bible, 
sions  of  time,  parts  of  the  body  and 
4e  geography  and  astronomy,  be- 
s other  things.  Those  from  5 to  6 
afet  learn  by  heart  the  greater  part  , 
oi  he  Bible,  write  dictation  and  know 
sepethiug  about  geometry  and  Roman 
or.v.  And  at  6 what  awaits  them? 

Ii  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  were 
iged  to  enter  then  an  asylum  of  a 
erent  nature.  No  doubt  these 
liman  children  would  look  with  envy 
the  factory  life  of  the  little  Japan- 

' -_4 

MOTHS. 

'wo  women  in  New  York  brought 
traction  on  two  men.  and  the  end 
of  the  man  in' the  cab  is  preferable 
the  senility  of  the  victim  of  the 
ress.  or  say.  rather,  of  his  own  de- 
id  immorality,  for  the  story  of  hi. 
our  was  told  years  ago  by  Otwnv 
•n  he  put  the  senator  Antonio  and 
Uhna  on  the  stage.  The  personal 
earn  nee  of  these  women  has  bePn 


ALONG  THE  COAST. 

Premature  cottagers  along  the  coast 
now  recall  the  utterances  of  a weather 
prophet,  who  is  on  peculiarly  confiden- 
tial terms  with  the  stars  and  thus  ob- 
tains exclusive  information.  lie  de- 


clared lately,  as  from  a tripod,  that 
the  seasons  are  changing  in  North 
America  and  Europe;  north  and  east 
winds  will  prevail  for  seventeen  sum- 
mers; hot  waves  will  be  insignificant 
for  that  length  of  time,  both  in  fre- 
quency and  in  degree  of  intensity.  The 
dwellers  in  summer  palaces  may,  nev- 
ertheless. be  comfortable,  for  they  built 
with  thought  of  an  early  departure 
from  city  and  a late  sojourn.  Their 
furnaces  would  warm  even  the  Three 
Holy  Children.  Pitiable  is  the  plight 
of  the  flat  dweller  who  saved  out  of 
his  small  income  enough  for  an  unpre- 
tentious cottage  designed  and  con- 
structed only  for  hot  days  and  nights. 
The  cottage  is  without  a cellar.  Per- 
haps it  stands  on  cedar  stumps,  and 
the  wind  shrieks  beneath  as  well  as 
around  the  house.  The  women  sit 
shawled  and  shivering  close  to  the  fire, 
which  warms  chiefly  the  chimney  and 
the  andirons.  Seasoned  wood  is  scarce 
and  dear,  and  in  some  villages  even 
green  logs  are  not  easily  purchasable. 
The  dining  room  and  the  bedrooms, 
which  were  to  be  “as  out-of-doors”  in 
the  summer,  are  now  wintry  and  hostile. 
The  brilliance  of  the  sun  is  ironical. 
All  such  sufferers,  and  their  name  is 
iegion,  should  read  Andre  Saglio’s 
story,  “The  Suicide  of  the  World,”  pub- 
lished in  the  May  number  of  the  Mer- 
cure  de  France.  The  ingenious  writer 
describes  the  final  encroachment  of  the 
conquering  ice,  the  despair  of  the  few 
human  beings,  the  resolve  of  the  wise 
and  old  Orgouzalam  to  thwart  the  will 
of  the  unseen  and  maleficent  destroyer 
by  exploding  the  fragment  of  earth 
still  barely  inhabitable.  "A  burst  of 
sparks  lighted  for  a moment  immen- 
sity, then  was  extinguished,  and  the 
bloodshot  eye  of  the  sun  sought  for  the 
earth  in  vain.”  Cheer  up,  cottage  suf- 
ferers! The  worst  is  yet  to  come! 
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THE  LOST  INN. 

The  London  Chronicle,  commenting 
on  the  annual  report  of  the  Public 
House  Trust,  says  that  the  principal 
aim  of  the  trust  is  “the  revival  of  the 
inn  as  a place  of  all-round  refresh- 
ment, and  its  extinction  as  a mere 
drinking  bar.”  Would  that  there  were 
a trust  in  this  country  with  the  aim  to 
restore  to  us  the  lost  inn,  the  inn  that 
would  not  mock  the  familiar  lines  of 
.Shenstone.  This  inn  would  not  appeal 
to  the  thousands  who  are  eager  to  lead 
a garish  hotel  life,  nor  would  the  maty 
whose  ear  is  lonely  when  it  is  not  near 
a telephone  frequent  it;  yet  there  are 
enough  sentimentalists,  humorists,  true 
epicures  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses; and  when  a landlord  grows 
rich,  there  is  inevitable  suspicion  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  the  entertain- 
ment. 

In  the  old-fashioned  inn  the  guest 


was  an  individual  whose  peculiar 

tastes,  whims,  caprices  were  consulted 
and  gratified.  He  was  not  merely  No. 
747,  one  identified  ‘as  a convict.  He 
was  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  always  wished 
to  he  awakened  at  9 o’clock;  or  Mr. 
Jones,  who  invariably  ordered  the  same 
dishes  for  breakfast;  or  Mr.  Henshaw, 
who  insisted  on  a particular  blacking 
for  his  boots.  The  cook  and  the  waiter 
were  anxious  for  his  approval;  the 
landlord  would  stand  a while  behind  his 
chair,  see  that  lie  was  neatly  Served, 
take  a warm  interest  in  his  welfare, 
just  as  George  Young  in  the  old  days 
in  Boston  would  gravely  ask  a lad 
brought  by  -Bis  father  to  the  city 
whether  his  steak  were  too  rare.  The 
inn  was  quiet;  there  was  the  feeling  of 
seclusion,  of  security. 

In  the  possible  inn  of  tomorrow  there 
will  lie  no  telegraph  office,  no  tele- 
phone, no  crowded  corridor,  no  sound 
of  scurrying  feet.  No  guest  will  think 
of  taking  ar;  impudently  early  train, 
hut  if  there  be  the  necessity,  he  will 
depart  as  unnoticed  by  fellow-guests 
as  St.  Paul  when  lie  was  lowered  in 
a basket.  If  an  unfortunate  arrives  an 
^ hour  before  midnight,  he  will  not  be  or- 
dered, supperless,  to  bed.  Fires  of  soft 
coal  and  odorous  wood  will  be  on  the 
hearths  of  chimneys  of  strong  draught. 
The  trig  chambermaid  will  have  a gen- 
tle voice  and  languorous  eyes.  The 
head  waiter,  sleek  and  a iittlo  rheu- 
matic, will  see  that  the  favorite  news- 
paper is  on  the  breakfast  table.  Since 
the  rooms  are  comparatively  few.  there 
will  be  no  need  of  elevator,  nor  will 
there  be  an  endless  procession  of  bell- 
boys armed  with  ice  water  pitchers  and 
repartee.  Nor  will  there  be  on  bed- 
room door  a list  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  show  the  mutual  distrust 
existing  between  landlord  and  guest, 
nor  will  there  be  that  surprisingly  in- 
genious machine  by  use  of  which  the 
absent-minded  summons  a policeman 
or  the  fire  department  when  he  would 
fain  have  a cooling  drink.  The  bill  of 
fare  will  not  be  pompous,  swollen,  pro- 
claiming indelicacies,  as  well  as  deli- 
cacies, of  the  season;  there  will  be  no 
vaunting  table  equipage,  no  Persian 


apparatus.  The  dishes  will  be  blameless 
and  generous;  the  ale  will  be  drawn 
from  the  kindly  wood  and  served  in  its 
native  pewter,  the  wines  will  have  dis- 
tinction; the  spirits,  like  Ariel,  will  do 
their  spiriting  gently.  In  such  an  inn 
the  wanderer  will  be  at  home,  the 
exile  be  at  rest. 

A REVIVAL  IN  BUSINESS. 

In  these  days  of  rank  commercialism 
and  arrogant  materialism  it  is  a pleas- 
ure to  recognize  a spirit  of  romance  in 
the  industry  mourned  by  many  as  de- 
cayed. It  has  been  said  that  the  age 
of  burglary  is  gone:  bank  safes  are  no 
longer  cracked  after  days  and  nights  of 
self-sacrificing  and  heroic  preparation ; 
there  has  been  of  late  years  no  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  history  or  the 
literature  of  the  profession;  no  prudent 
parent  now  thinks  seriously  of  advising 
his  son  to  study  the  elements  of  burg- 
lary with  a view  of  life-long  devotion 
to  practice.  Indeed,  the  profession  is 
now  so  unprofitable — owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  more  liberal  prizes  offered  in  black- 
mail— that  a benevolent  citizen  of  Bos- 
ton has  framed  the  plan  of  a new  in- 
surance against  burglars  : householders 
are  to  pay  yearly  a reasonable  sum  to  ( 
an  officer  of  the  profession,  who  will  in 
return  guarantee  immunity  during  sum- 
mer as  well  as  winter  months.  Burg- 
lars will  theu  be  insured  a modest  liv- 
ing, and  nervous  dwellers  in  flats  or 
houses  will  be  at  peace,  free  from  shock, 
free  from  the  thought  of  the  invader’s 
disappointment  and  contempt  when  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  artistic 
taste  or  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the 
inmates. 

The  news  from  Long  Island  sound  is 
as  a trumpet  blast.  There  are  now 
“gentlemen  burglars”  at  work.  They 
sail  in  “properly  appointed  yachts  as  a 
base  and  with  naphtha  launches  as 
auxiliaries,”  or  the  craft  is  of  the  good 
old  kind,  long,  low,  black  and  rakish. 
They  scale  back  walls  as  “they  would 
reef  a topsail."  Breaking  into  cottages, 
they  cull  out  the  best  in  buttery  and 
cellar,  “and  serve  themselves  from  cut 
glass  on  the  sideboard.”  Like  the  glori- 
ous buccaneers,  they  enter  churches; 


they  search  for  communion  services  of 
gold;  they  strip  the  altar.  Or  a peace- 
ful yacht  is  tlioir  prey.  Here  again  is 
the  traditional  heroism;  here  is  the 
opportunity  for  deeds  of  derring-do. 
And  the  life  is  healthful  as  well  as  ex- 
citing and  profitable.  There  is  no  cook- 
ing of  figures  in  a close  office  for  sneak- 
ing personal  advantage:  there  is  no 
plotting  against  the  rights  of  defence- 
less stockholders.  This  life  on  the 
sound  is  one  of  action.  There  is  the 
savor  of  seafoam  ; there  is  the  sight  of 
the  stars  from  the  deck : there  is  the 
exorcise  of  mind  and  body.  What  ad- 
venturous boy  does  not  sigh  for  such  a 
summer  outing!  How  slight  in  com- 
parison the  advantages  offered  by  a 
“botanical  vacation”  or  by  a school 
camp  in  the  wilderness! 


A NATIONAL  EMBLEM. 

The  Emperor  William,  dictator  in 
wit,  literature  and  the  drama,  is  on 
familiar  terms  with  architecture,  and 
loses  no  opportunity  to  inflict  his  taste 
on  his  people.  The  older  Berliners  are 
now  mourning  because  famous  old 
buikYngs  are  torn  down  to  be  replaced 
by  enormities  that  please  the  Em- 
peror’s taste,  and  old  decorations  are 
destroyed  to  make  way  for  new  dec- 
orations by  obsequious  artists.  But 
there  are  still  more  significant  changes 
in  Berlin,  which  may  in  a few  years 
be  observed  throughout  the  empire, 
even  at  Bayreuth  during  the  Wagner 
festival.  A correspondent  of  the  Ber- 
lin Lokal  Anzeiger  censures  the  habit 
of  eating  with  a knife  rather  than 
with  a fork.  “Children  at  schools  and 
picnics  must  be  taught  the  proper  way 
to  eat,  and  soldiers  must  be  shown  in 
their  barracks  how  they  are  to  con- 
sume their  food.  In  this  matter  the 
lieutenants  of  the  army  have  a good 
opportunity  for  proving  themselves  to 
he  the  ‘trainers  of  the  nation.’  ” This 
intrepid  knife-play  practice  at  meals 
by  German  officer,  prima  donna, 
banker,  student  or  baroness  has  long 
been  one  of  the  glories  of  the  country. 
The  knife,  used  to  convey  vegetables 
or  to  scrape  gravy  from  the  dish  of 
boiled  soup  meat,  then  thrust  heroical- 
ly down  the  throat,  has  excited  the 
wonder  of  the  foreigner,  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  courage  of  a hardy  race. 
The  sword-swallower  is  open  to  the 
. suspicion  of  trickery.  The  honesty  of 
the  knife-swallower  at  a restaurant  is 
unimpeachable.  If  he  should  substi- 
tute a fork,  lie  would  surely  wound 
himself.  It  looks  as  though  the  ro- 
manticism of  German  life  were  fast 
fading  away.  A few  years  from  now, 
and  officers  will  not  comb  and  brush 
hair  and  mustache  at  table  after  the 
customary  salute,  “Mahlzeit!” 

HIS  LAST  Avli-L. 

A man  either  through  ambition, 
sense  of  duty,  or  in  self-defence 
against  boredom,  works  hard  and  ac- 
cumulates property.  Should  he  marry, 
he  is  expected  to  provide  liberally  for 
his  wife,  to  carry  a life  insurance  for 
her  benefit,  to  give  his  children  every 
advantage  of  education  as  it  is  now  un- 
derstood or  misunderstood.  He  works 
cheerfully,  finds  little  pleasure  outside 
of.  his  daily  routine,  is  prematurely  old. 
He  dies.  He  may  be  a widower;  he 
may  leave  behind  him  a second  wife; 
or  he  may  leave  his  only  wife,  the 
mother  of  his  children.  His  will  is 
opened  and  read.  He  has  made  a rea- 
sonable provision  for  those  near  to 
him.  But  he  took  the  liberty  before 
his  death  of  bequeathing  certain  sums 
of  money,  through  a feeling  of  senti- 
ment or  duty  to  others,  sums  that  wili 
lessen  in  comparatively  slight  degree 
the  money  which  would  otherwise  be 
distributed  among  those  already  in 
pecuniary  comfort.  The  poor  wretch 
thought  he  had  this  right.  At  once 
there  is  strife.  The  lawyers  are  con- 
sulted and  enlisted.  There  is  a trial. 
The  character  of  the  dead  man  is 
dragged  from  his  coffin.  Was  he  queer? 
Was  he  not  insane?  Foibles  and  harm- 
less eccentricities  are  paraded  for  scorn 
and  mockery.  There  was  a time  when 
the  initial  phrase,  “In  the  Name  of 
God.  Amen,"  was  of  solemn  and  abid- 
ing force.  The  dead  man  spoke.  Who 
can  use  the  phrase  today  with  any  as- 
surance that  it  will  be  regarded  after 
lie  is  cold  and  voiceless? 
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far  as  to  •wish  Tier  ran  rum  mat  ne 
might  help  her  as  she  had  helped  him. 
He  was  as  one  awakened  from  a de- 
lightful and  consoling'  dream;  her  help, 
as  he  wrote  to  Jurgcnson.  was  ‘ a fool- 
ish, stupid  .ioke,  over  which  he  might 
now  well  blush.” 

And  soon  Tschaikowsky’s  income  was 
such  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
pay  back  each  year  the  6000  roubles  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  felt  that  she  would 
feel  insulted,  if  he  made  the  offer.  He 
reopened  correspondence  with  her,  but 
without  avail.  She  seemed  indifferent 
toward  him,  his  compositions,  his  future. 
It  was  as  though  she  frankly  said:  “All 
is  over  between  us.”  The  lofty  and  ideal 
friendship  seemed  now  the  passing  whim 
of  a rich  and  idle  woman.  Her  final  let- 
ter was  as  a blot  on  the.  pure  beauty  of 
their  relationship.  Neither  the  triumph 
of  “Pique  Dame”  (Dec.  7,  1890).  nor  the 


not  by  your  friendship  and  interest  as 
well  as  by  material  support — at  that 
time  my  anchor  of  salvation— renewed 

my  energy  and  my  desire  to  go  forward  ... 

on  the  chosen  path  of  life.  No,  my  dear  death  of  his  beloved  sister,  Alexandra 
friend,  I shall  think  of  you,  I shall  Davidoff  (March  29.  1891),  nor  his  suc- 
bless  you  to  the  time  of  my  last  breath,  cess  in  the  United  States,  brought  balm. 

— 4*-— 

A Vain  Last  Endeavor. 


I am  glad  now,  that  you  are  to  give 
me  nothing  more,  to  express^  to  you 


my  boundless  and  warm  gratitude,  which 
cannot,  after  all,  be  put  into  words. 
You  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  im- 
mensity of  your  benevolence  toward  me. 
or  it  would  not  occur  to  you  to  suspect 
that  I would  never  think  of  you  now 


Yet  he  wrote  in  June,  1891,  to  their 
common  friend,  Pachulski.  He  spoke 
of  Mrs.  von  Meek  as  weak,  nervous, 
sick,  no  longer  in  condition  to  answer 


that  you  are  poor,  or  at  most  think  of  letters.  He  was,  however,  deeply  pained 


you  ‘occasionally.’  I do  not  exaggerate 
when  I say  that  I have  never  forgotten 
you.  will  never  forget  you,  for  as  often 
as  I think  of  myself  my  thoughts  in- 
evitably rest  on  you.” 

— fr— 

Tschaikowsky's  Bitterness. 

In  spite  of  his  brave  words  Tschai- 
kowsky  felt  the  withdrawal  of  the  in- 
come. He  wrote  to  his  publisher,  Jud- 
genson:  “Now  I must  begin  another 

life:  that  is,  I must  regulate  it  accord- 
ing to  a different  standard.  I shall 
probably  be  forced  to  seek  in  St.  Peters 


S/^hTs^fL^^Wr^WUe^  #e°s°3  human  being,  because  I never  personally 
bfttaery”  ^^rSdX^Sor^f  knew  her  I could  scarcely  anticipate 
the  future;  his  pecuniary  affairs  bet-  changeableness  in  a demi-goddess,  I 
tered  themselves  soon  afterward,  and!  thought  tins  ball  of  earth 

of  tbe  success  of  his  oD0i*3J  pieces  soonei  thd.li  she  would  ChdTli-,6 
covered5?^  toward  me.  .Yet,  the  impossible  has 


'Pique  Dame,”  more  than  covered  the 
loss  of  the  annual  grant. 

Nor  did  he  sorrow  long  on  account  of 
Mrs.  von  Meek’s  supposed  pecuniary 
condition.  He  learned  that  her  fear  of 
ruin  was  groundless,  that  she  was  still 
rich.  This  discovery  was  as  a wound 
that  would  not  heal.  After  he  learned 
that  she  was  not  poorer  by  a kopeck  he 
read  her  letter  as  a dismissal;  he 
thought  she  was  a-weary  of  him,  and 
had  invented  an  excuse;  he  accused 
himself  of  absurd  idealization  of  her 
charaeter;  his  pride  was  hurt,  and  he 
fancied  that  she  despised  him  for  hisj 
willingness  to  lean,  on  her.  Ho  went  so 


HE  15th  part  of  Modest 
Tschaikowsky's  life  of 
his  brother  Peter,  in  the 
translation  by  Paul  Juon 
into  German  from  the 
Russian,  has  been  pub-  ■ 
lished.  Mr.  John  Lane  of 
London  announces  a translation  into 
English  by  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch  of  this 
valuable  and  singularly  entertaining 
work;  but  this  translation  will  be 
abridged.  Mrs.  Newmarch  will  deter- 
mine what  is  of  value  to  the  student 
and  the  general  reader,  and  the  import- 
ance of  Mr.  Lane’s  edition  will  depend 
wholly  on  her  judgment  and  taste.  The 
letters  written  by  Tschaikowsky  will 
undoubtedly,  perhaps  necessarily,  be 
cut  with  a view  to  the  size  and  the 
price  of  the  volume;  but  the  true  lover 
of  the  man  and  the  composer  will  not 
be  contented  with  an  abridged  edition. 

Mrs.  Newm^irch’s  previous  compilation 
entitled  “Tschaikowsky”  does  not  im- 
periously proclaim  her  to  be  the  one 
suitable  person  for  the  greater  task,  and 
her  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Wood  proves  that  she  has  no  sense 
of  proportion  and  no  sense  of  humor. 

This  15th  part  of  Modest's  life  tells  of 
Peter  from  his  sojourn  in  Florence  early 
in  1890  to  his  arrival  in  New  York  in 
April  of  the  next  year.  This  part  is 
nbt  of  such  continuous  interest  as  pages 
that  precede  it,  but  there  is  a new 
light  thrown  on  certain  characteristics 
of  the  composer,  and  the  tragic  ending 
of  a romantic  story  is  told  here  for  the 
first  time. 

—4— 

Nadeschda's  Letter. 

Readers  of  The  Herald  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  strange  tale  of 
Nadeschda  Filaretowna  von  Meek:  how 
she  admired  the  works  of  Tschaikowsky 
when  he  was  poor  and  unhappy  at  Mos- 
cow; how  she  inquired  into  his  condi- 
tion, gave  him  immediate  aid,  and  soon 
provided  a yearly  income  of  6000  roubles 
that  he  might  compose  at  ease:  how 
Nadeschda  and  Peter  never  clasped 
hands,  never  heard  the  sound  of  each 
' other’s  voice;!  how  tbc'.r  correspond- 
j once  was  frequent  and  intimate.  This 
story  is  more  or  less  familiar.  Modest’s  ! 
account  of  the  ending  of  the  relation- 
ship is  not  only  a surprise;  it  turns  a 
delightful  romance  into  a bitter  tragedy. 

In  September,  1890,  Tschaikowsky  re-  i 
ceived  a letter  from  Mrs.  Von  Meek  in 
which  she  informed  him  'that  by  reason 
of  business  complications  she  was  on  1 

the  verge  of  ruin  and  would  not  he  able 
in  future  to  furnish  him  his  income. 

The  correspondence  between  them  was 
now  13  years  old,  and  more  than  once 
the  widow  had  spoken  of  her  affairs  and 
of  her  possible  failure;  hut  she  had 
also  said  that  Peter  would  not  suffer 
thereby,  that  his  income  was  assured 
whatever  might  befall  her,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1890  she  advanced  him  money 

that  he  needed  for  some  special  purpose.  , _.  . . „ . ovm- 

This  letter  of  September.  1890.  which  eesea  da  Rimini,  and  the  Fift  y 
ended.  “Do  not  forget  me  and  think  phony.  No  doubt  he  loved  her  but  he 
occasionally  of  me,"  came  like  lightning  loved  her  nervously.  ce^brall>,  and  few 
from  olear  «kv  women  are  satisfied  with  such  expres- 

Tschaikowsky  answered  her  from  Ti-  sit?n  °t’  deEotl°J1'  nn^et^^svmnhonv'or 
flis.  The.  letter  shows  the  sweetness  spire  a series  of  sonnet. , a sy  P y 
and  the  nobility  of  the  man.  He  sor-  some  heroic  deed. 


by  her  loss  of  Interest  in  him.  He  men- 
tioned the  letter  in  which  she  announced 
her  inability  to  continue  his  income.  “I 
wished,  I hoped,  that  our  relations 
would  not  be  changed  thereby.”  She 
was  disinclined  to  be  the.  warm  friend 
as  of  old.  "The  result  is  that  I break 
off  acquaintanceship  after  I receive  no 
more  money  frpm  her;  this  situation 
lowers  me  in  my  own  eyes.  When  I was 
in  the  country  last  fall,  I read  again  all 
her  letters.  No  sickness,  no  pecuniary 
troubles,  it  seems  to  me,  could  weaken 
the  feeling  breathed  in  them.  Yet  lier 
feeling  has  changed.  Perhaps  I held 
Nadeschda  Filaretowna  as  the  ideal 


happened,  and  my  faith  in  the  best  of 
mankind  has  been  knocked  on  the  head ; 
my  peace  is  ruined;  the  little  happiness 
allotted  me  by  fate  is  poisoned.  Of 
course,  she  has  not  hurt  me  knowingly 
and  deliberately;  yet,  never  have  I felt 
myself  so  debased,  so  deeply  wounded 
in  my  pride  as  in  this  Instance.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  on  account  of  her 
disturbed  physical  condition  I do  not 
dare  to  pour  out  my  heart  to  her,  for  I 
would  not  excite,  I would  not  sadden 
her.  * * * If  she  should  inquire  after 
me,  tell  her  I returned  safely  from 
America  and  settled  at  Maidanowo  for 
work.  Do  not  answer  this  letter.” 


Nadeschda  Filaretowna  marie  nb  sign.' 

Pachulski  assured  Tsohaikowsky  that 
her  outward  indiTerence  was  in  conse- 
quence of  severe  nervous  suffering,  that 
in  her  inmost  soul  she  loved  him  dearlv. 
He  returned  the  letter  written  to  him  by  5 
Tschaikowsky,  for  lie  did  not  dare  to! 
show  it  to  her  and  he  thought  it  unwise 
for  him  to  keep  it. 

4— 

The  Final  Tragedy.  I 

Tschaikowsky  made  no  further  at-  1 
tempt  to  win  back  the  “best  friend,”  to  i 
whom  he  had  dedicated  his  fourth 
symphony,  the  woman  who  was  his  spir- 
ltual  consoler  and  worldly  aid.  The  loss 
of  her  friendship  darkened  the  few 
years  that  remained  to  him.  During  his 
last  day  on  earth  he  repeated  frequently 
her  name,  and  in  the  fina'  delirium  this 
name  was  the  only  word  that  the 
watchers  could  understand. 

Modest,  by  way  of  ajp  ilogy  to  the 
memory  of  the  woman  who  will  be  as-  i 
sociated  with  the  name  of  Tschaikowsky 
as  long  as  that  name  has  any  meaning, 

describes  his  brother's  final  impression 
of  her  as  “undeservedly  severe,’  and 
adds:  “After  1890  her  life  was  a long 

dying  in  consequence  of  a fearful 
nervous  affection,  which  altered  her  be- 
havior. and  not  toward  Peter  alone.  She 
received  the  news'  of  his  death  when 
she  was  on  her  death  bed  and  two 
months  later  she  followed  him.  she  died 
on  Jan.  13,  1894.”  j 

Such  was  the  ending  of  one  of  the 
most  singular  friendships  that  ever  ex- 
isted between  a man  and  a woman.  The 
one  that  is  still  more  remarkable  is  the 
I friendship  between  Charles  Reade  and 
I Mrs.  Seymour,  the  play-actress,  for  they 
lived  together  for  years  in  the  same 
house  and  in  daily  intercourse.  The 
woman  in  the  latter  case  did  not  escape 
calumny.  The  little  and  the  mean  in 
this  world  cannot  understand  the  purity 
I of  a great  and  fearless  soul.  In  each 

instance  the  woman  was  a source  of  in- 
spiration as  well  as  a constant  friend. 
The  story  of  Mrs.  von  Meek  is  the  more 
romantic,  the  more  ideal.  It  has  been 
said  that  Reade  did  not  marry  Mrs. 
Seymour  because  celibacy  was  a condi-  I 
tion  of  his  college  fellowship,  and  he  I 
feared  for  the  future  if  he  depended 
only  on  the  money  gained  by  plays  and  I 
novels;  hut  between  Tschaikowsky  and 
Mrs.  von  Meek  there  was  never  a 
thought  of  marriage.  Tschaikowsky  was 
averse  from  the  sweet  sex.  but  Reade 
was  frankly  amorous.  We  are  told  noth- 
ing abput  the.  personal  appearance  of 
the  Russian  woman;  we  know  that  Mrs. 
Seymour  was  a famous  beauty  in  her 
day.  Either  man  may  well  be  envied 
for  such  unselfish  devotion.  Reade  is 
the  more  enviable,  for  his  loved  one 
died  and  loft  him  a.  fragrant,  memory 


HANDS  of  three  celebrated  violinists. 


'untainted  by  doubt  or  suspicion.  Tschai- 
kowsky  was  a self-torturer  all  his  life. 

Either  man  must  have  tried  sorely  the 

patience  and  the  affection  of  any  rheumatic’ knots,  but.  as  a matter 

woman.  Perhaps-  Nadeschda  Filare-  the  deviation  comes  from  the 

towns  was  fortunate  in  the  eompaiative  | ...  ’ f 1hP  finger  on  the  string; 

impersonality  of  her  acquaintanceship  Position  or  me 


Joachim's  hand  Is  descriDeci  as  rather 
fat.  The  palm  and  the  face  of  the 
fingers  exaggerate  the  sinuous  fl|rr°ws. 
■The  index  finger  seems  to  be  afflicted 


impersonality  ..t-  — 

with  the  melancholy  comoosei  of 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Manfred, ” "Fran- 


rowed  for  her,  not  for  himself.  “I 
should  lie  if  I were  to  say  that  so  radi- 
cal a cutting  down  of  my  income  would 
not  influence  my  pecuniary  condition." 
He  reassured  her.  His  own  income 
from  his  works  had  greatly  increased 
of  late  years.  His  grief  was  for  her, 
and  he.  could  not  express  himself  as  he 
wished:  “Believe  me.  this  indeed  is  t'ne 
truth:  I am  no  master  of  the  phrase, 
and  I cannot  play  the  hypocrite.”  He 
did  not  dread  any  necessary  retrench- 
ment In  his  living,  but  he  was  shocked 
to  think  of  her  depriving  herself  of 


HANDS  OF  VIOLINISTS. 

Musica,  a magazine  published  in  Paris, 
contained  in  its  June  number  an  inter- 
esting' article  on  “The  Hand  of  Virtu- 
osos.” We  reproduce  in  this  issue  of 
The  Herald  the  pictures  of  the  left 
hand  of  Sarasate,  Thibaud.  Joachim. 

The  writer,  L.  d'Hampol,  describes 
Sorasate’s  hand  as  a marvel  of  re.flne 
ment,  elegance  and  expression, 
plasticity  reflects  all  the 


Its 

dominating 


letter  made  me  suffer 
liovo  you  were  in  earnest.  Do  you 
really  think  me  capable  of  remembering 
you  only  so  long  as  I receive  money 
1 from  you?  How  could  I forget  for  a 
] moment  what  you  have  done  for  me 
and  ail  that  I owe  you?  I can  say 
| without  exaggeration  that  you  saved 
me.  that  I should  have  been  ruined, 
I that  1 should  have  gone  mad  had  you 


t no  „„ty°h«r  qualities  of  the  great  virtuoso." 
but  I do  not  be-  ” The  finest  hand,  the  one  that_  shows 


the  least  deformation,  is  that  of  Jacques 
Thibaud  The  skin  is  delicate  and  is 
like  unto  satin.  The  little  linger  is  very 
long,  yet  it  does  not  harm  the  harmo- 
nious design  of  the  hand.  “When  I was 
a child.”  said  Thibaud.  “my  tiny  hands 
were  the  despair  of  my  parents  who 
saw  in  them  a natural  obstacle  to  my 
adoption  of  a profession  which  they 
honored.  My  father  was  persistent  in 
making  me  perform  certain  stretching 
exercises,  which  had  a happy_  result. 


of  fact,  - 

of  the  finger  on 

the  organ  lias  simply  accommodated  it- 
self to  the  demand  put  upon  it.  Joachim 
said  to  me.  while  I was  examining  his 
hand'  'Buffon.  who  longed  for  a hand 
more  perfect  than  that  known  to  us, 
that  is  to  say.  an  organ  that  would  per- 
mit a more  extended  touch,  would  be 
happy,  if  he  were  now  living,  to  know 
that  exercise  has  changed  my  organ 
and  my  hand  is  no  longer  the  one  made 
by  the  creator.’  ” Mr.  d'Hampol  an- 
swered by  quoting  Darwin,  and.  before 
him.  Lamarck,  to  the  effect  that  the 
function  creates  the  organ.  The  writer 
is  courteous  toward  Joachim,  whose 
left  hand  is  so  distorted  by  rheumatism 
that  his  intonation  is  often  impure  and 
his  performance  slovenly. 

END  OF  “POP”  CONCERT  SEASON. 

The  very  enjoyable  season  of  “Pop 
concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  comes  to  an 
end  one  week  from  Monday  evening, 
when  "Harvard  Graduates”  night  will 
terminate  this  brilliant  series  of  enter- 
tainments. Conductor  Adamowskt  has 
good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  re- 
•anU  nf  his  work  during  the  season,  and 
the  members  of  the  orchestra  have  won 
golden  opinions  from  the  public  by  their 
performance  of  the  well-chosen  pr 
grammes.  For  the  commg  week  the  ar 
rangements  contemplate  a series  of  spe 
rial  Droeramme?.  Monday  evening;  ivili 
be  known  as  Harvard  night.  an ■ 
when  representatives  of  the  unlveisity 


are  allowed  to  entertain  their  lady 
friends  at  the  tables,  as  well  as  in  the 
balcony.  For  this  evening  the  opening 
selection  will  be  the  “Cruiser  Harvard” 
march  by  Strube,  and  other  appropriate 
numbers  will  be  the  "Hasty  Pudding” 
music  of  the  present  year's  production, 
the  waltz  "Jolly  Students,”  Vollstedt; 
"Fair  Harvard  ' and  the  marches  "Our 
Director."  Bigelow,  and  "Up  the  Street," 
Morse,  '96.  There  will  be  an  Offenbach 
and  Strauss  night  on  Tuesday,  an  Ital- 
ian composer's  night  on  Wednesday,  a 
programme  made  up  of  request  numbers 
on  Thursday,  and  in  the  programme  of 
soloists’  night  on  Friday  Messrs.  Hacke- 
barth,  horn;  Kioepfel,  truippet;  Blrn- 

baum.  violin,  and  Keller,  ’cello,  will 
contribute  solo  work.  For  next  Satur- 
day evening  a programme  is  announced 
well  calculated  to  make  the  event  a 
memorable  one  with  all  who  attend. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  mentioned  the  first  appear- 
ance in  London  of  Mr.  Otto  VosS.  who, 
according  to  his  programme,  is  "The 
American  Pianist.”  The  Pull  Mali  Ga- 
zette said  of  him:  “Mr.  Voss  is  a player 
of  distinction,  although  he  combines 
that  distinction  with  some  exaggera- 
tion; while  on  the  one  hand  lv/  shows 
how  much  he  has  practised  ,nd  how 
carefully  lie  has  tried  to  rcaliz j his  art, 
on  the  other  hand  he  occasion,  / ly  shows 
that  in  dealing  witli  the  vary  finest 
composers  he  Is  inclined  to  )<y  his  own 
personality  run  away  with  IJmsolf.  In 
'Bach's  Chromatlschc  Ki  .1  sic  and 


Iwavwr’V^h^h^1  Ve.£^T  “orth  °r  England,  ttfc  ot.’ier  <5;. v.  In  one 

of  this comnoir )m  does at  \ l rvoiHs  I of  the,?b!1est1  of  thl'  Younger  school  of 
uiidcratimH  fit 't  »'  i ?' i cvrn  .1  our  cathedral  organist,  that  eongivga- 
noccssarHy  bo  roaii^d'wfth  dfgnltv  qrfS  tlo,naI  servlcas  V10*'  emphatically  re- 
with  (shall  on<>  s-itv ' sort  Jr  ■ iVmie  . congregational  rehearsal.  Mr. 
humll  ty without  which  much of  tl  r 1Loody'  the  gifted  musician  who  pro- 
interpretation This work is  often  - sides  oyer  the  organ  at  IV. pot,  Minster. 


) Li^  ut- 


- •>  . "•••■"in  >huvm  Him  ii  tit  tit 

interpretation  of  his  work  is  often  in 
c lined  to  be  i little  vague  and  uncer- 
tain. In  Beethoven’s  sonata  in  C (op. 
°3)  Mr.  V’ohs  played  very  seriously,  and 
with  a sort  of  determination  to*  show 
that  any  lack  of  gravity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Beethoven  must,  he  regarded  as 
one  of  the  seven  deadly  sine.  This  the- 
ory, as  we  regard  it,  is  quite  tenable, 
but  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  come 
so  far  to  the  front  that  a critic  may  be 


able  to  perceive  the  full  ‘influence  under  of.  a congregation  1 

which  such  a work  a.<»  this  may  be  P’act*cally  ignored;  but  such  cases  as 
ninvori  ytv  Vaco  ..ocIa,,.,  ^ tnese ■ are  verv  few  and  far 


h cvv  i A,  A II  lo  , L , 

was  not  exaggerating  ip  the  very  slight- 
est when  he  maintained  that  congrega- 
tional music,  as  rendered  in  the  British 
isles  today,  is  perfectly  hideous,  and 
that  it  Is  “a  chaotic  and  distracting 
mass  of  sound,  neither  edifying,  nor.  to 
sensitive  worshippers,  even  tolerable.” 
Music  Is  surely  an  aid  to  worshin  if 
used  properly.  There  have  been  in- 
stances. it  is  true,  in  which  the  just 
demands  of  a congregation  have  been 


played.  Mr.  Voss  is  very  serious  and 
determined  in  his  outlook  upon  art.  and 
sucl.  seriousness  usually  brings  a recog- 
nition-one may  call  it  a fraternal  rec- 
ognition—on  the  part  of  those  with 
whom  the  jeets  of  life  are  few.  We 
should  add  that  with  him  musical  hu- 
mor is  a rare  inspiration.” 

Miss  Burkina  of  Kansas  City  took  the 
part  of  Musetta  in  “La  Boheme”  at 
Covent  Garden  May  28.  A critic  said  of 
Iter;  “Her  voice  is  exquisitely  pure,  and. 
_oddly  enough,  gave  one  the  impression 


s own  ex- 


of  its  being  an  echo  of  Melba’ 
qutsito  singing.” 


MELBA  IN  “LA  BOHEME. 

The  popularity  of  Melba  would  appear 
to  he  illimitable.  Whithersoever  she 
goes  she  is  followed  by  admirers,  and 
her  name  alone  suffices  to  crowd  any 
hall  in  London  or  elsewhere.  On  Sat- 
urday night.  Covent  Garden  was  abso- 
lutely crowded.  One  was  unable, to  pick 
out.  from  any  point  of  vantage,  a single 
vacant  seat.  The  gallery  seemed  to 
roach  to  the  ceiling;  and,  indeed,  human 
hto.  in  the  circumstances,  and.  by  the 
usual  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
seemed  to  bo  comparatively  cheap. 


these  are  very  few  and  far  between, 
the  statement  frequently  made  that  or- 
ganists and  choir  are  as  often  as  not 
confederates  in  an  attempt  to  hamstring 
the  congregation,  as  it  were,  is  simply 
oLa  e’  Persons  who  make  these  loose 
and  random  remarks  would  do  well  to 
remember  that,  in  the  old  days  of  the 
temple  worship,  the  singing  was  entire- 
hands  of  a body  of  trained 
musicians.  Let  us.  therefore,  have  an 
t °,f,  musi?  which  is  first  rate 
artistic  and  scientific  sense  of 
V'®  words,  and  let  us  have  an  abun- 
hfil??  ,ot  congregational  music  of  the 
highest  order,  as  Well.  We  will  only 
w1tdh  proviso,  in  connection 

hn„  h*e  Latter’  that  its  advocates  are 
bound  to  do  some  real  work  on  behalf 
"‘  the  cause  they  profess  by  compelling 
then  clergy  and  organist  to  organize 
congregational  choir  practices,  and  then 
in  n“end  °n  such  occasions  themselves 
Mall  Gazette  Possible  zeal.-Pall 

OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Mr.  Gabriel  Dupont,  who  has  carried 
off  the  prize  of  £2000  in  the  Sonzogno 
competition,  with  his  opera,  “La  Ca- 
brera,” is  only  24  years  of  age  and  re- 
sides in  Paris.  Owing  to  serious  illness, 
the  young  French  musician  was  unable 


\ mono-  a.r  ; , u uncap.  inuounau  was  unable 

w jm ' " o v e ' to ° wad ! endin’  a n o rfy mi t y ^ *a rid  t0  WkneSS  the  pr°- 

V.  ho  scorn  to  think  that  the  critic’is  as  duotIon  of  his  work  at  the  Teatro  Lirioo, 
hard  as  the  stone  whereof  the  Sphinx  but  was  represented  by  Mr.  Henry  Cain 

with  thc^nTineSfor  mii5d  which  dl&  lev  TT  °*  the  llbrett0’  who 
tinguishes  them,  suggested  that  there  se'era*  times  summoned  to  ■ the  front 
is  sonm  persona!  and  individual  reason!  and  enthusiastically  applauded 
why  we  choose  to  speak  in  superlative  The  incidents  in  "La  Cabrera”  (“The 
terms  of  thrs  extraordinary  artist.  See-  Shepherdess”)  are  supposed  to  take 
on8  /hilt  ar<?  ti,is  case  absolutely  Piace  at  Guetanlo,  a Spanish  village  in 
on  the  side  of  the  malority.  we  mav  J898.  during  the  war  between  Spain  and 
\ enturc  to  hint  that  Melba's  art.  her  the  United  States.  Pedrito  an  hottest 
singing  and— yes— her  acting  may  have  *?ut  timid  young  fellow,  and  the  beauti- 
somotlung  to  do  with  our  most  right-  ful  shepherdess  Amalia  have  fallen  in 
eons  enthusiasm.  Much  as  we  admire  Ppve  with  one  another,  but  no  declara- 
her  characterization  of  many  tion  of  feeling  is  made  on  either  side 
.11  ts,  there  is.  perhaps,  no  character  Entering  tne  army,  Pedrito  is  sent  to 
metoil.  ?*!nd  in  she  is  more  com-  4.he  s.fat  of  war,  and  during  his  absence 

pleteh  the  great  artist  than  in  the  part  Amalia  yields  to  the  blandishments  of  a 
VnJT01!11!  T11?1  of  “La  Scheme”  country  Don  Juan ’and’ becomes  his  mi  s- 
^11  L5  eff  * +at  She  ,leYer  exaggerates;  tress  Deserted  by  her  new  lover,  the 
' he'  effCCt^re  Pr^cedhy  «"  f Fj’Jf&l!*  5?r.^b>:  with  her,  leaves 


tense  vehemence  which  she'  alwavs 
keeps  under  control.  How  often  has ‘it 
been  said  that  Melba’s  voice  is  “cold  ” 
for  no  Other  reason  than  that  her  will 
is  more  potent  than  any  other  ereat 
gift  with  which  she  is  endowed,  even 

tYnrf  wn«Man  that,  wonderful  vocaliza- 
tion which  scarcely  ever  knows  what 
it  is  to  make  a mistake.  She  is  human 
naturally;  and  there  was  one  little  con- 
w1,PLbe^:eeAiler3?'f  ?nd  the  orchestra 


=>  win,  uer,  leaves 

the  village,  as  she  cannot  endure  the 
jests  and  taunts  levelled  at  her  by  the 
other  women.  Pedrito,  returning  from  , 
tne  v.ar,  learns  wnat  has  occurred  and 
challenges  the  seducer,  who  seeks  refuge 
in  flight.  To  drown  his  cares.  Pedrito 
resort*  to  the  village  inn,  but  when 
leaving  comes  upon  his  former  sweet- 
heart, who;  suffering  front  want  and  in 
sore. distress,  has  turned  her  steps  tow-  I 
ard  her  native  Guetanio.  At  sight  of  ! 


A SUMMER  TYRANNY.""^ 

When  Mr.  Bryan  made  his  belated 
protest  in  New  York  he  Wore  a 
wrinkled  black  aipaea  coat.  Ilis  notes 
were  written  on  a big  yellow  paper 
hag,  “such  ns  grocers  use  for  wrapping 
up  ten  pounds  of  sugar.”  He  was  in 
“wonderful  oratorical  form.”  But  his 
collar  wilted  while  he  tvas  speaking, 
and  who  con  be  oratorieally  impressive 
or  magnetic  with  n wilted  collar?  The 
superstitious  may  well  see  symbolism 
in  the  wilt.  Mr.  Bryan  has  disappointed 
students  of  sociology  who  looked  to- 
ward him  as  a leader  against  tyranny, 
for  the  tyranny  of  starch  surpasses 
that:  of  any  trust.  There  have  been 
half-hearted,  timid  revolts.  There  are 
the  shirts  known  as  “summer,”  or  “fa- 
tigue.” They  are  of  naturally  thin  and 
cool  texture;  they  are  of  chaste  or 
picturesque  pattern,  and  if  they  were 
worn  sensibly  they  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose; but  the  foolish  bows  meekly  to 
the  yoke  and  insists  on  starch,  or  at 
least  on  starched  collar  and  wristbands. 
Or  the  enormity  of  a pattern  is  sup- 
posed to  be  redeemed  by  the  addition 
of  an  orthodox  white  collar,  a cowardly 
compromise.  No  matter  what  the  ma- 
terial or  the  design  of  the  shirt  may  be, 
there  cannot  be  comfort  in  hot  weather 
so  long  as  stiffened  starch  is  anywhere 
near  the  skin.  No  man  can  be  oratori-  ] 
cal,  heroic  or  lovable  with  a wilted  1 
collar.  Byron  and  Gladstone,  conspicu- 
ous for  the  glory  of  their  “neckwear,” 
would  be  under  a tropic  sun  as  Smith 
or  Jones,  a loathsome  object.  One 
may  be  permitted  to  go  still  further: 
the  starched  shirt  of  any  kind  is  un- 
endurable throughout  the  year  to  the 
true  lover  of  free  thought  and  of  his 
kind,  it  is  tile  symbol  of  a glossy,  pre- 
tentious, pseudo-civilization.  It  goes 
with  a “string  tie,”  “reversible  c-uft's” 
and  j’pants.” 

7 7 
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K4nce  the  departure  of  E.  Fernandez 
Ax  bos,  concert  master  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  last  season,  there 
has  been  considerable  gossip  concern- 
ing his  successor.  There  nave  been  con- 
flicting rumors,  among  them  one  to  (he 
effect  that  Franz  Kneisel  would  return 
to  his  old  position,  but  this  rumor  was 
AIr.nKneise"d  aUthoritat,vr’Iy  denied  by 

It  was  whispered  here  a few  weeks 
fn<fiiTh/t1t  W1,&  Hf’ss  had  been  invited 
to  fill  the  position.  Private  letters  lust 
received  from  London  confirm,  appar- 
ently the  truth  of  the  report.  If  Mr 
Hess  lias  been  choien.  the  new  coftqert 

master  is  a man  of  sound  training  and 
much  experience. 

t Hess  was  born  at  .Mannheim, 

July  34,  1859.  He  studied  tfl:  violin 
first  with  his  father,  then  with  Joachim. 
When  he  was  19  years  old  lie  was  con- 
cert master  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main ; 
he  stayed  there  eight  years  and  wc’ii 
to  Rotterdam  in  1886  to  fill  a like  posi- 
tion. In  1888  he  went  to  .Sngla.id.  In 
1895  Mr.  Hess  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  violin  at  the  Cologne  Conserta- 
tory  of  Music,  concert  master  of  the 
celebrated  Guerzenieh  orchestra  and 
first  violin  of  the  Guerzenieh  quartet. 
He  has  earned  a solid  reputation  in 
European  cities  as,  a soloist.  Of  late 
he  has  lived  in  London. 


when  VfiL  ahAL  u U £ lJ1B  orchestra  ara  uer  native  (juetanio.  At  sight  of 
he!  pvit  -infl  wi  been  closed  after  the  repentant  and  weepjng  g|rl.  Pedrito 

impossible  m-Mter11  to  'Y.a:;  Practically  an  stirred  to  pity  and  forgiveness,  while 
osstble  mattet  to  distinguish  whera  >n-  the  distance,  amid  the  iriutterings  of 

exactly  the  mistake  enmo  m r !u  storm.  the  voice  of  the  seducer  is 

lirst  and  last  acts  she^ml"’ a J"  M 15  * tbaLe:u'”?izes  the  ma- 


[hist  and  last  acts  she  was  as  ever 
personality  has  deepened 
with  the  time;  she  takes  upon  herself 
a grave  responsibility,  which  shows  lt- 
especial  thoughtfulness-a 
thoughtfulness  which  extends  itself  to 
a.  sentiment  of  pathos  In  which  the 

tude  'ofV<thp’  the  P0?r  hands  the  lassi- 
'ade  of  the  expression,  become  all  the 
on-tituent  parts  of  a picture  which  is 
??  wnSlste^'  as  it  i/  beautiful,  and 
tender  as  it  is  pathetic.  As  she  grows 
toward  the  climacteric  of  the  part  one 
feels  more  and  more  with  the  corre 
h?mn?ent  who  wrote  to  Dickens  begging 

PMl  MaSi?nre  Iife  of  Paul  Dombeyi 
Ball  Mall  Gazette,  May  30.  ^ 

OJIBWAY  MUSIC. 

A Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Indian  Folk  Songs  will  be  formed  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Ernest. Thompson  Seton 
is  the  chairman  of  committee  on  organi- 
zation. The  immediate  aim  of  this  so- 
ciety is  to  enable  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Bur- 
ton to  complete  his  research  in  the  mu- 
sic of  the  Ojibways.'  The  committee 
proposes  the  following  plan;  A tem- 
porary organization  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting  the  work  among  thS  ojib- 

evewt’  ?,mlbe-Mh,P  by  sul>scription  of  $5, 
subscribing  member  to  be  enti- 
tled to  one  copy  of  Mr.  Burton's  forth- 
coming book.  "Songs  of  the  Olib wavs  ” 

sible  after  hit  ?U.bllshed  as  s00n  as  Pos- 
sible after  his  return  next  autumn  This 

book  may  be  regarded  as  a report  bv 
Mr.  Burton  to  the  society  concerning 
his  investigations.  It  will  contain  S 
narrative  account  of  hi.-?  experienced 
among  the  Indians,  some  observations 
upon  aboriginal  music,  and  a complete 
collection  of  the  songs  already  ptet 
served  by. him,  and  such  others  a6P he 
may  discover  this  summer  The  bonk 

tratatf  "'Uwffi ' and  tt 
tiato<^.  It  will  be  sent  to  members  im- 

mediately  on  publication  without  other 
cost  than  the  membership  fee  It  Is  not 
to  be  understood  that  this  membershlo 
fee  is  an  annual  tax.  At  some  conven- 
jent  time  next  autumn  the  society  will 
be  called  together  to  consider  what  fur- 
ther steps  should  be  taken,  and  at  that 
time  permanent  organization  will  be  ef- 
fected. The  proceeds  of  membership 
fees  accruing  under  the  temporary  plan 
will  be  devoted  solely  to  Mr  Rifrtmvo 
work.  The  treaeure/s  address 
York'city.  Ald"h  Park  a^ul3 

CONGREGATIONAL  MUSIC. 

A great  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked 
from  time  to  time  upon  this  very  im- 
portant subject  , by  persons  who  are 
just  about  as  ignorant  of  the  great  soi- 
,ence  smd  srt  of  music  it  < „ w 
[Bible  t'otoT  It  w^pototeVnmil  P3?: 


...  , UlU-t  XT.  I , _ 

terial  pleasures  of  life.  The  music  is 
said  to  show  the  influence  of  Bizet  and 
Massenet,  the  latter  especially,  and  to 
be  devoid  of  vulgarity  or  mere  striving 
after  effect.  A symphonic  intermezzo 
of  suave  character  made  a decided  im- 
pression. The  jury  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Cilea.  Campanlni,  Galli.  Breton.  Blockx, 
Humperdinck.  Hemerik  and  Massenet. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  as  the  result 
ot  an  earlier  Sonzogno  competition  the 
musical  public  became  acquainted  with 
Mascagnfis  “Cavaileria  Rusticana.”- 
London  Telegraph,  May  24. 

,,  The  Sonzogno  prize  operas  have  been 
Anna  e Gualberto,"  Mapelli,  and  “La 
Fata  del  Nord.”  Zuelli  G884):  "Cavai- 
leria Rustlcar.a,"  Mascagni  (1888);  “Festa 
a Marina,”  Coronaro  (1890). 

The  Mermaid  Society  of  London  will 
produce  late  this  month  a. Watteau  pan- 
tomime with  music  by  Lully. 

j Z J V 

AN  EARLY  RECOGNITION. 

It  was  said  here  lately  that  “the  pro- 
phetic power  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis 
was  never  more  signally  demonstrated 
than  in  the  circumstance  that  he  saw 
. Japan  as  a recognized  member  of  the 
j biotherhood  of  nations  so  long  ago  as 
1868.  Certainly  nobody  else  on  earth 
would  have  done  so  then.”  But  there 
was  a still  earlier  recognition  of  Japan’s 
importance,  a strong  appeal  to  brother- 
hood between  her  and  this  country. 
The  reception  in  New  York  of  the  Jap- 
anese embassy  in  June,  1800,  incited  | 
Walt  Whitman  to  his  chant,  “A  Broad- 
way Pageant,”  which  begins- 

"°VeNiphon  ST  S6a’  hUher  ^ | 
Courteous  the  swart-cheek’d,  two- 
sworded  envoys, 

Leaning  back  in  their  open  barouches 
tj>.j  bare-headed,  impassive 
Ride  today  through  Manhattan.” 

It  is  in  this  poem  that  Whitman 
characterized  New  York  as  “million- 
footed Manhattan,"  as  “superb-faced 
Manhattan.”  In  the  final  verses  the 
poet  called  on  the  United  States  to  be 
considerate  with  “venerable  Asia  the 
all-mother”: 

“Bend  your  proud  neck  to  the  long-off 
mother  now  sending  messages  over 
the  archipelagoes  to  yuu- 
Bend  your  proud  neck  low  for  once 
young  Libertad.”  once, 


Willy  Hess  Probable  Concert  Master 
Of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Report  Apparently  Confirmed  That  He  Has  Been 
Chosen  for  the  Position — A Man  of  Sound 
Training  and  Experience. 
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"THE  DIARY  OF  A MUSICIAN:” 


A Male  Marie  Bashkirt- 
seff,  and  His  Amatory 
Adventures,  from 
Prague  to  New  York — 
Mrs.  Hall,  the  Saxo- 
phonist — Last  “Pop” 
Tomorrow  Night. 


HE  Diary  of  a Musician,” 
edited  by  Dolores  Mar- 
bourg  Bacon,  with  pic- 
tures by  H.  Latimer 
Brown,  and  decorations 

by  Charles  Edward 
Hooper,  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Henry  Holt  & Co.  of  New  York. 
The  musician  was  a fiddler,  a Bohemian 
fiddler  introduced  to  the  reader  as  a 
child  who  hated  the  cow-s  and  the  swine 
in  his  village  home.  The  son  of  a father 
who  played  all  sorts  of  instruments, 
ho  hoped  to  go  to  Prague  for  study. 
There  is  an  old  Bohemian  saying:  "I 
have  a son,  a fine  son;  shall  I make  of 
him  a fiddler  or  a thief?"  This  father 
was  Inclined  to  favor  the  career  of  the 
virtuoso,  but  he  was  poor  and  he  said 
to  his  boy:  "You'll  go  to  Prague— some 
time— perhaps.”  The  boy  entered  in  his 
diary:  ' Yes!  I am  certain  never  to  see 
Prague.  I shall  die.  I help  feed  the 
swine.  X chop  wood.  I am  sick";  and 
there  were  times  when  he  wished  to 
put  his  hand  on  the  block  whore  he 
chopped  wood,  to  cut  his  fingers  off 
one  at  a time.  To  show  further  his 
passing  detestation  of  the  artistic  life 
as  it  is  understood  in  Bohemia,  he  cut 
off  all  of  his  hair  that  he  could  reach 
On  March  26,  18—,  he  knew  deep  consol- 
ation: “We  had  fresh  meat  for  dinner"- 
but  the  third  day  after  he  could  no 
longer  eat  and  he  was  again  compelled 
to  do  the  chores:  "The  swine  I feed!” 
which  is  a more  dramatic  outburst  than 
‘I  feed  the  swine!” 

— J— 

His  Early  Opinion*. 

The  embryo  virtuoso  recognized  the 
existence  of  women  even  in  the  little 
village.  "I  would  be  glad  to  know  if 
all  the  women  are  square  at  the  tops' 
and  bottoms  of  their  heads,  and  across 
their  backs.  The  girl  at  the  mill  asked 
me  of  the  accident  to  my  hair.  She 
likes  black  hair  best;  she  told  me  so 
While  she  was  speaking.  I could  only 
think  how  square  she  appeared  to  be. 

I think  women  are  very  ugly  in  ap- 
pearance. It  would  be  impossible  to 
think  of  women  and  of  music  at  the 
same  time.  When  X think  of  women, 
and  meet  them  in  the  road  or  in  the 
fields,  I think  of  donkeys  and  of  pigs. 
A new  pig  is  pleasanter  to  look  upon, 
however,  than  a woman.” 

Women  were  forgotten  in  the  follow- 
ing April,  for  we  find  this  entry:  "The 

south  lot  is  to  be  manured.  I am  to 
do  the  work  with  my  father.  There,  the 
cabbages  are  to  be  set.  To  hell  with 
cabbagesj”  | 

His  father  found  the  diary  under  a 
rattress  and  wept  bitterly.  He  said 

0 his  son:  “Ye  shall  go  to  Prague, 

md  the  despised  swine  furnished  the 
tonev.  The  diary  contains  the  praise 
f the  pig.  "Little  pink  pigs  that  shall 
arry  me  to  Prague!  I shall  write  an 
iy  11  to  little  pink  pigs,  and  the  old 
ows  shall  have  a Sehlummerlied— they 
arned  it  last  month.  From  this  mo- 
nent,  I alone  shall  care  for  them.  Until 

am  on  my  way  to  Prague  I shall  eat 
io  meat;  X doubt  if  I shall  ever  again 
>e  able  to  eat  pork;  to  do  so  would  be 
ike  devouring  mv  benefactor.  What  I 
lo  not  eat  between  now  and  the  fall 
will  be  so  much  saved  of  hams  that 
nust  be  kept  for  the  family,  and  not 
;old.  « • * A pig  lies  in  the  mud,  be- 
:ause  his  nature  is  not  understood.” 

And  the  boy  washed  the  pigs  with  a 
ong-handled  brush,  which  angered  ins 
nother  when  she  came  to  use  the  brush 
!or  something  else. 

— t— 

Tl>e  Square  Mill  Girl. 

He  heard  "a  symphony  in  the  squeal 
)f  the  swine,"  and  saw  paradise  In 
;very  pound  of  fat,  but  the  square  girl 
5f  the  mill  caused  him  considerable 
annoyance.  She  used  to  waddle  far 
from  her  house  and  insist  on  carrying 
his  sack.  She  nearly  threw  him  down 
one  day.  "I  fancy  women  must  be  lilt 
if  one  would  control  them.” 

"Aug.  10,  18 . I shall  not  go  to  the 

mill  again.  I have  told  my  father  so, 
and  he  says  that  my  sister  shall  carry 
the  sack.  Now  let  the  mill  girl  tell  my 
sister  nbout  her  hair  and  her  straight 
legs!  They  are  two.  just  alike." 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  went  to 
wash  his  feet  In  the  stream  and  the 
mill  girl  sat  beside  him.  ' She  giggled, 
and  shoved  her  bare  foot  against  mine. 
It  made  me  have  little  trickles  all  down 
my  back,  and  I kicked  her — then  she 
laughed  the  more.  I told  her  if  she  did 
thus  again,  and  if  she  did  not  go  away, 

1 would  Dunch  her  with  mv  fist:  and  I 


shook  it  at  her.  She  ran  off,  but  after 
a while,  when  I was  going  back  for  my 
sack,  she  slipped  behind  me  on  the 
bank  and  gave  me  a great  kiss  with  a 
big  sound.  I ran  and  caught  her  and 
gave  her  a drugging  with  a shingle, 
which  I got  from  a pile  beside  the  shed; 
it  broke,  and  I finished  with  a little 
plank.  All  of  the  time  she  shrieked,  I 
said:  'Will  you  do  it  again?  Will  vou 
do  it  again?’  And  she  screamed,  'Yes, 
yes,  yes!'  I had  to  stop;  the  little  plank 
broke.” 

| The  boy  was  perplexed.  "I  fear  it  did 
no  good  to  beat  her,  because  she  is  so 

1 fat.  I asked  my  father  if  fat  people 

j could  be  much  hurt:  he  thought  prob- 
ably not.” 


Study  at  Prague. 

Fortunately  for  the  boy  and  art,  he 
was  taken  to  Prague,  but  he  did  not 
find  there  the  beautiful  creatures  once 
described  to  him  by  his  father.  They 
were  even  uglier  than  those  in  the 
village,  because  their  clothes  were  more 
pretentious.  “How  my  father  can  be- 
lieve that  anything  so  square  as  a 
woman,  back  and  front— unless  indeed 
she  is  looked  upon  from  the  side— is 
beautiful,  I do  not  understand.  To  re- 
gard a woman  at  one  side  seems  to  pre- 
sent to  me  innumerable  and  enormous 
great  cushions,  placed  by  God  upon  her 
in  odd  and  unseemly  places.” 

At  last  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
young,  thin,  pale  woman,  a student  at 
the  Conservatory.  She  was  not  square, 

and  he  kissed  her  hands.  She  had 
small  wrists.  To  his  amazement  he 
found  a small  bone  with  a blue  vein 
inside  her  wrist.  "I  did  not  know  be- 
fore that  there  was  a little  bone  in  the 
wrists  of  female  creatures.  That  girt 
at  the  mil!  has  just  one  solid  club  of 
flesh."  The  fingers  of  this  thin  girl 
were  long  and  like  "the  sensitive  little 
whiskers  on  butterflies.”  A curl  rested 
on  her  ear  jobe.  The  name  of  this 
"Twillgnt  girl”  was  Ludmila.  "I 
touched  her  very  lightly,  remembering 
the  heavy  hand  of  my  sister.  Once  my 
sister  clapped  me  on  my  back.  I 
turned  the  water  bucket  on  her.” 

The  lad  saw  much  of  the  Twilight 
girl,  who  grew  thinner  and  thinner, 
while  he  practiced  the  Paganini-Wil- 
helmj  concerto  and  the  chromatic  scale. 
He  played  so  beautifully  at  the  exam- 
ination concert  that  a manager  ad- 
vanced the  money  for  further  instruc- 
tion. The  coming  virtuoso  wore  good 
clothes  and  had  a kind  of  soap  "with 
the  odor  of  paradise."  His  teachers 
tried  to  make  him  play  with  his  "left 
foot  at  some  strange  angle,”  but  he 
wrote  in  his  diary:  "My  leg  stays  as 

it  was  intended  by  God.  My  hair  shall 
remain  in  a way  that  I may  know  my- 
self * * * so  to  h—  with  my  leg,  my 
sleeves  and  my  hair.”  He  was  not  a 
restful  person. 

.: 

Vienna  and  the  Russian. 

His  first  appearance  in  public  was  at 
Vienna.  The  listening  audience  broke 
into  thunder,  according  to  his  story;  he 
thought  of  Ludmila,  but  ho  saw  a wom- 
an's face,  “a  brilliant,  glowing,  fra- 
grant thing,  that  shone  in  the  dimness 
of  the  box.”  It  was  the  face  of  a rich 
and  beautiful  Bussian,  and  the  virtu- 
oso intended  to  have  his  hair  cut  at 
once.  Who  was  this  Russian?  Marie 
Alexelevna  ICorniloff,  a countess  with  a 
husband,  with  a 2-year-old  son.  with 
two  brothers,  with  11  servants:  she  was 
23  years  old,  and  of  course  was  a patron 
of  art. 

The  manager  behaved  outrageously. 
"My  hair  is  not  cut  off.  This  vile 
wretch  who  would  leave  me  no  peace 
before  we  came  to  Vienna  because  I 
would  not  cut  my  hair  now  refuses  to 
keep  to  the  contract  If  I cut  it.  You 
can  sue  and  be  d— d,  but  cut  your  hair 
and  back  you  go  to  the  plains.'  \nd 
back  I would  go  to  the  plains  were  it 
not  for  my  father— and  that  woman.” 

Ludmila  was  forgotten.  In  his  rage  at 
the  manager  the  youth  broke  all  the 
furniture  in  his  room  at  the  inn.  "If 
one  would  be  a musirian,  let  him  first 
pitch  hay.”  The  father  came  on  and 
peace  was  made.  Ludmila  died.  The 
virtuoso  X.— for  he  is  known  to  us  only 
by  this  initial— met  the  countess  at  her 
palace.  There  was  "a  birdlike  turn  to 
her  head.”  “I  sat  With  mv  hands 
clasped  tightly  beneath  the  table  lest  I 
precipitate  myself  upon  her  and  place 
my  hands  upon  her  naked  shoulders." 
There  was  commonplace  conversation. 
X.  thought  he  had  offended  her.  "She 
replied  in  a strange  voice:  ‘No,  no.  It 

was  I.  Be  at  ease.  What  do  you 
drink?’  ” A woman  of  rare  tact. 

— .j- — 

Ai>i>les  of  Sodom. 

The  countess  went  with  him  to  Ber- 
lin. "I  do  not  know  which  is  the  mere 
tremendous  sensation— to  behold  her 
beautiful  shoulders,  or  to  look  at  her 
gown  which  covers  them  in  the  day, 
and  imagine  them.  I think  and  think.  If 
the  day  should  come  when  I might 

touch  her  hand!  That  can  never  be.  I 
know  this,  but  no  harm  can  come  or 
thinking  of  it.  ' He  was  much  pleased 
at  the  thought  of  dining  with  her  at  her 
palace.  "I  shall  deport  myself  with 
credit.  I know  the  use  of  all  the  glasses 
and  table  equipment— even  of  the  little 
pitchforks."  He  wrote  a piece  of  music 
in  her  honor  which  he  purposed  to  play- 
"I  shall  announce  the  composer  the  fol- 
lowing day.  after  I have  been  heard 
without  prejudice.  I -believe  that  noth- 
ing has  ever  been  written  so  absorb- 
ing. It  is  for  her.  It  is  she— her  hair, 
her  eyes,  her  Ups,  her  smooth  white 


shoulders.  I nave  sat  Relore  her  and 
watched  the  gentle  rise  and  fail  of  her  I 
warm  flesh  as  she  breathed,  till  I have 
become  confused  and  have  been  seized 
with  vertigo.  She  never  observes  this- 
she  is  so  cairn,  so  tranquil."  He  plaved 
it;  the  audience  “hardly  stood  for  it”- 
and  the  crities-a  low-lived  race-made 
mock  of  it. 

He  now  adored,  now  hated  the  coun- 
tess. "Her  teeth  are  like  assorted 

pearls,  and  snap  like  a wolf.”  He| 
broke  his  contract  with  the  manager 
and  soon  was  without  money.  This  led 
him  to  make  bitter  comments  on  love 
and  women.  "When  I recall  the  scenes 
on  concert  nights,  when  the  women 
used  to  nluck  their  emotions  out  by  the 
roots,  and  throw  them  upon  the  stage,  j 
it  sickens  me.  At  a matter  of  fact,  the 
immodesty  of  women  is  appalling;  while 
the  native  modesty  of  man  is  not  pos- 
sible of  explanation.  * * * This 

woman  nauseates  me.  I wonder  if  all 
women  are  alike.  * * * I fancy  a 
man’s  interest  in  women  is  largely  scien- 
tific. He  approaches  a woman  in  a 
spirit  of  investigation.  * * * I remem- 
ber the  mill  girl.  If  one  were  to  shingle  I 
the  Countess  Maria,  for  example.  * • • 
The  difference  between  Russian  and 
French  women  is  subtle.  The  one  stuns- 
a.  man.  the  other  absorbs  him.  * * * 
Alexeievna  knows  there  is  a fascina- 
tion to  me  in  observing  how  an  aris- 
tocrat reduces  herself  to  the  semblance 
of  a peasant,  in  certain  of  her  moods. 
There  are  times  when  I listen  to  a 
raucous,  shrewish  quality  of  voice  which 
she  assumes,  and  know  a fascination  in 
watching  her  rapacity— in  observing  cer- 
tain evidences  of  a strange  insensibil- 
ity—an  absence  of  fastidious  thought 
and  feeling  and  decent  action.  She 
knows  how  to  become  her  suave,  gra- 
cious, high-born  self,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  interest  is  about  to  be 
merged  in  disgust.” 


Free  at  Last. 

When  he  first  knew  her  she  was  as 
beautiful  as  a dream;  "not  an  ounce  of 
flesh  too  much,  not  an  ounce  more  to  be 
desired  ” Older  and  more  familiar  she 
still  interested  him:  "The  study  of 

Maria  is  a sort  of  a scientific  passion 
with  me— as  a fine  bridge  might  be  if  I 
were  an  engineer;  as  a public  building 
might  be,  if  I were  an  architect.  There 
is  a rare,  technical  excellence  about 
Maria  Alexeievna.  She  has  conserved 
her  powers  with  an  indescribable  tact 
and  discretion.”  She  was  in  London 
with  him,  so  that  he  did  not  wish  "to 
see  an  Englishwoman  under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances."  Nor  did  he 
fully  appreciate  the  English  character: 
"However,  these  English  have  furnished 
to  me  a magnificent  vocabulary  with 
which  to  curse  them.  Their  expletives 
are  wonderful;  satisfying  alike  to  the 
soul  and  to  the  mind.  The  human  re- 
frigerator is  found  in  London  in  its 
pet  tectest  estate.” 

Maria’s  little  boy  at  St.  Petersburg 
was  seized  with  diphtheria,  now  she 
would  not  go  to  see  him.  He . went, 
watched  the  boy  die,  met  the  husband, 
who  behaved  liae  a perfect  gentleman 
and  sympathized  with  him  in  hatred  of 
the  heartless  Maria.  Then  X.  went  to 
his  natl\  e village,  to  home  and  mother. 
His  brother  was  betrothed  to  a plump, 
wide-eyed  girl,  with  thick  ankles.  X. 
soon  went  to  Paris,  where  he  met  an 
American  manager.  "The  impressario 
from  the  New  York  America  was  a re- 
markably cold  managerial  essence.  He 
could  scarce  be  called  a man  because 

of  his  extreme  emaciation.  Y and 

I refer  to  him  as  the  Essence.  He  is 
one  thing  that  most  of  these  men  who 
play  are  not—?,  lover  of  music:  the  real, 
the  divine  lover  of  music.  I almost  lost 
count  while  we  talked,  and  conceived 
the  idea  that  I was  to  be  engaged  in  a 
sort  ol  private,  orcuestral  accompani- 
ment to  his  daily  disagreeable  task  ot 
managing  theatre  people.  I understand 
that  such  has  hitherto  been  his  busi- 
ness in  life.” 

X.  was  ready  for  his  "leap  into  the 
boundless  ignorance  of  America,  into 
its  discomfort  and  madness,”  but  he 
first  went  to  London,  "An  Englishman 
is  a sadly  happy  man— full  to  the  top 
with  a lugubrious  joy— and  he  likes  to 
unveil  monuments  despondently."  In 
London  he  found  a woman  named  Mar- 
ion. She  had  a fresh,  clear  complexion 
and  was  quiet  and  industrious,  but  she 
could  not  make  good  coffee,  so  they 
drank  tea  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and 
dinner,  until  Marion,  seeing-  his  affection 
on  the  wane,  mastered  the  art  of  cof- 
fee making.  But  he  could  not  love  her 
forever,  for  she  wore  blue  stockings, 
which  he  detested— black  was  his  only 
color  for  hosiery— and  had  a disagree- 
able trick  of  putting  her  hand  to  light- 
colored  shell  pins  in  her  hair— his  soul 
was  sensitive— so  Marion  took  poison  in 
Paris.  X.  fainted  when  he  heard  the 
news,  and  wrote  in  his  diary:  "I  am 

done  with  women  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life.” 

A Surprise  of  Surprises. 

But  the  next  month  brought  a sur- 
prise. He  received  a note,  "not  too  well 
written  and  perfumed  not  at  all.”  It 
was  as  follows:  "Monsieur  X.,  will  you 
come  and  see  your  daughter?  I do  not 
know  if  this  will  reach  you.  I shall 
take  good  care  of  her.  Elise  Benoit. 
He  could  not  remember  any  such  Elise, 
although  his  repertory  was  a large  one, 
hut  he  went  to  Mons  and  found  her  and 
the  child.  Elise  was  delighted  to  see 
■’him.  "To  save  my  life,  I cannot  recall 


her  ” wrote  X.  in  his  diary,  "but  I 
would  not  wound  her  by  telling  her  so. 
He  advised  her  to  bath  the  child  each 
day.  although  it  was  not  the  custom  at 
Mons  He  saw  the  cure  and  the  nuns, 
did  everything  for  the  comfort  of  the 
mother  and  the  child,  and  then  went  to 
New  York. 

— *i — 

In  the  United  States. 

He  was  amazed  at  the  "delirium”  of 
the  Americans. 

"I  play  in  the  hail  of  a Scotchman 
who  owns  a fabulous  number  of  books, 
and  must  build  libraries  In  every  quar- 
ter of  the  earth  to  put  them  in.  That 
is  all  that  I have  learned  of  New  York 
America.” 

The  women  in  the  audience  discon- 
certed him.  “My  shame  for  these 
strange  women  was  almost  suffocating. 

I am  assured  that  this  is  hut  an  evi- 
dence of  their  approval.  There  is  but 
one  way  to  interpret  this  remarkable 
exhibition:  This  city  must  possess  the 
largest  number  of  unmarried  and  vir- 
tuous females  of  any  place  in  the 
world.  I did  not  know  that  such  virgin 
minds  could  exist.”  . 

He  was  struck  by  the  nervous  intelli- 
gence of  the  American.  "I  spoke  with 
the  handsome  chambermaid  when  phe 
came  to  look  after  the  room  today,  and 
although  I could  not  understand  the 
language  I Instantly  understood  her 
meaning.  There  was  a certain  positive, 
temperamental  intelligence  that  spoke 
from  her  eyes  and  general  expression, 
that  was  most  inspiring  and  doubtless 
the  best  people  are  mentally  superior 
to  this  chambermaid— if  less  well  be- 
haved.” 

Some  of  the  more  refined  women 
treated  him  with  oppressive  courtesy. 
One  sent  him  flowers  and  enthusiastic 
notes  “that  I could  not  read,  though  she 
wrote  them  in  French."  He  was  invited 
to  her  house.  She  grasped  his  hands 
with  ardor,  and  he  was  about  to  em- 
brace her,  when  she  froze  his  young 
blood.  "Her  words  were  few  and  de- 
pressing: 'Sir.  she  said,  'my  husband 

• ” This  experience  led  to  this  eth- 

nological  remark:  "It  appears  that  al! 

of  these  ladles  have  husbands  to  whom 
they  are  entirely  devoted.  Their  con- 
duct is  a matter  of  nerves.” 

-j— 

The  Final  Chapters. 

His  manager  insisted  that  X-,  again  ir 
Europe,  should  marry  a countess  ii 
Budapest,  merely  for  the  sake  of  presi 
notices.  He  met  her:  ‘‘She  was  a: 

blithe  as  an  extremely  heavy  person  cai 
well  be.”  He  married  her  and  left  im 
mediately  for  Mons,  left  her  to  see  Elis 
and  the  baby.  The  countess  probabl; 
showed  well-bred  surprise;  for  X.  notec 
in  his  diary:  "She  understood  that 

would  have  to  be  elsewhere  almost  a 
once,  but  probably  not  so  entirely  a 

once.”  Elise  had  worked  hard  in  th* 
endeavor  to  improve  herself.  She  ha< 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  it  wa: 
thought  that  time  would  cure  her  o 
walking  flat-footed.  X.  at  once  deter 
mined  to  break  his  marriage.  "Th. 

Countess  A is  an  exceedingly  hear; 

person,  with  an  exceedingly  light  love 
in  Budapest.”  X.  is  left  at  Mons,  happ; 
with  Elise:  “My  baby  has  a face  lik 
an  angel’s,  an  instep  like  an  Arab's,  th 
constitution  of  a peasant,  the  temper  o 
her  mother!  What  more  can  I desire 
And  I am  going  to  be  like  an  America 
husband." 

There  is  a picture  of  X.  fiddling  to  th 
Russian  woman  in  a box.  His  left  le 
is  quisby;  his  bow  is  apparently  abou 
five  feet  in  length;  but  he  is  fiddling  t 
beat  the  band.  

MRS.  HALL  IN  PARIS. 

French  music  journals  received  re 
cently  mention  the.., appearance  of  Mrs 
Elise  Hall  of  this  city  in  Paris  at  a con 
cert  of  the  National  Society  of  Musk 
May  17.  The  programme  was  long 
varied  and  very  modern.  It  include 
Albert  Roussel's  "Resurrection,” 
symphonic  prelude;  three  poems  b 
Klingsor,  “Scheherazade"  music  b 
Ravel  (sung  by  Miss  Hatto);  "Sou 
Bois,”  female  chorus,  by  Fevrier; 
prelude.  "Les  Amants  Byzantine,”  b 
Woollett;  excerpts  from  Gustav  Bret' 
"Pilgrims  of  Emmaus,”  an  oratoric 
"Hymme  Vedique,  by  the  late  Chaussoi 
and  "Intermedes,”  for  orchestra,  b 
Alfred  Cortot. 

Mrs.  Hall  plaved  the  solo  part  of  Vir 
cent  d'lndy'n  choral  tor  saxophone  an 
orchestra,  composed  for  her  and  ded 
cated  to  her.  The  first  performance  c 
this  work,  it  will  be  remembered,  wa 
at  a concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestr; 
Club,  led  by  Mr.  Longy.  last  seasot 
when  Mrs.  Hall  played  the  saxophon 
The  first  performance  in  Europe  w; 
one  at  Brussels. 

The  Guide  Musical  of  June  5-12  salt 
"D'Indy  s choral  is  an  exceedingly  fir 
piece,  and  Mme.  Elise  Hall  played 
very  well,  with  beautiful  sonority;  bt 
frankly  this  instrument  is  hardly  or* 1 
for  the  fair  sex." 

The  Courier  Musical  said;  "The  sorai 

what  disconcerting  choral  bv  D’Indy 
should  also  be  mentioned.  Mme.  Hall 
used  the  instrument  timidly  «nd  inse 
curely.  Fortunately  for  her.  M.  Cortot 
was  watchful.  The  piece,  moreover,  has 
not  a pronounced  charm." 

Again  the  doctors  disagree  The  saxo- 
phone may  not  be  the  one  fitting  mu-i 
cal  instrument  for  a woman,  hut  fen 
made  saxophone  players  have  vied  suc- 
cessfully with  Mrs.  Hall  in  obtaining  a 
rich  quality  and  noble  sonority  of  tone 
It  Is  a pleasure  to  find  these  character- 
istics of  her  performance  recognized 
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enerously  by  the  Guide  Musical,  wmcn 
5 the  leading  music  journal  of  Paris 
nd  Brussels.  

THE  LAST  “POP”  CONCERT. 
The  eight  weeks'  season  of  “Pop" 
oncerts  at  Symphony  Hall  ends  tomor- 
ow  evening  with  the  annual  Harvard 
raduates'  night,  which  has  come  to  be 
Recognized  as  one  of  the  principal  events 
f the  commencement  week  of  Harvard 
niversity.  The  various  classes, 
hrough  their  secretary,  have  secured 
or  their  members  all  of  the  tables  on 
'■jjhe  floor  of  the  hall  and  a large  num- 
ber of  balcony  seats  have  also  been 
aken  for  the  lady  friends  of  the  mem- 
ers.  There  are,  however,  a limited 
umber  of  seats  in  the  first  halcony,  and 
he  seccnd  balcony  will,  as  usual,  be 
pen  to  buyers  of  admission  tickets.  The 
rogramme  arranged  by  Mr.  Adamowski 


it  Mjp  full  of  attractive  features,  and  the 
raduates  can  be  relied  upon  to  add  to 
numbers  and  enliven  its  perform- 
nee.  The  compositions  included  in  the 
venlng's  work  which  have  a particular 
iterests  to  the  graduates  are  the  march 
Areritas,"  Densmore,  '04;  a selection 
18{I  rom  ‘T-Iernani,’’  Osborne,  '84;  the 
te  lilfiarch,  "Up  the  Street.”  Morse,  '96 ; 
Fair  Harvard"  and  the  march  dedi- 
ated  to  the  class  of  1884,  P.  H. 
oepp,  '84.  

PERSONAL. 

."'J  Caplotta  Stubenrauch,  who  played  in 
abo  Joeton  as  a child  violinist  some  years 
go,  appeared  in  London  June  3.  The 
Telegraph  described  her  as  "a  violinist 
f considerable  agility,  though  she  can- 
■,]  rtjiot  be  declared  a performer  who  in- 
ariably  plays  strictly  in  tune." 

Pauline  Filada  (Miss  Pauline  Wisman), 
soprano  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  en- 
aged  for  60  operatic  performances  in 
loaf  leidelberg  next  season. 

, Ternini  wae  obliged  to  leave  Covent 
1 Jarden  on  account  of  indisposition 
i.  ; nuch  to  the  regret  of  all  London,  opera- 

uccessful,  career."  An  enthusiast!? 
earer  handed  to  her  a cat  in  a cage, 
nd  there  were  more  conventional  trlb- 


'll' 


Rime.  Beer  "bought  It  for'?8S007‘ 


Materna’s  villa  at  Gratz,  which  she 
urchased  in  1896  for  $13,000,  was  sold  at 
j uction  In  pursuance  of  law  May  28.  A 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 
Paul  Dukas'  piano  sonata— and  there 
. re  verV  fev  works  of  this  nature  by 
I.  «a  Frenchmen— was  played  in  London  for 
"5  he  first  time  June  1 toy  Mr.  SchAid- 
3 a very  long  work,  and  a very  dlffi- 
Lindner.  Mr.  Baughan  wrote  of  it:  "It 
ult;  but  neither  its  length  nor  its  dif- 
> fat(  Kulty  is  excusable.  For  if  ever  I have 
l,  jjieard  music  which  has  no  apparent  rea- 
,p41  on  for  having  been  written  down,  this 
jjionata  is  a shining  example.  If  a me- 
"■-•hanical  invention  could  be  attached  to 
piano  for  recording  the  Improvisations 
ll  T a fairly  clever  musician,  the  world  of 
music  would  be  full  of  just  the  same 
nvertebrate  compositions.  There  is  no 
nvention  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
[nse  'nly  *n  the  last  movement  is  there  an 
,rtot  attempt  at  solid  working  up  of  ma- 
nasl  rial,  and  even  that  is  largely  influ- 
sne-d  by  Liszt’s  B minor  sonata.” 
Coleridge -Taylor's  "Unmindful  of  the 
Roses."  sung  by  Ada  Crossley  in  Lon- 
don,  July  2.  on  her  return  from  Aus- 
suc-  tralia.  and  South  Africa,  was  praised  for 
its  distinction. 

The  newly  formed  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  gave?  its  first  concert  June 
There  .ire  32  first  and  second  vio- 


lins, against  26  or  tne  Queen's  Hall 
band  as  it  played  at  the  last  symphony 
concert;  12  violas,  against  8;  12  violon- 
cellos. against  8,  and  10  double  basses, 
against  6.  The  number  of  the  double 
basees  has  always  been  a weakness  of 
the  Queen’s  Hall  orchestra.” 

A new  overture,  "The  Dreamer,"  by 
Henry  P.  Hopkins  of  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  has  been  played  for  the  first 
time  at  St.  Louis  by  the  Victor  Herbert 
orchestra. 

OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

The  dates  of  the  Bayreuth  festival 
this  year  are  as  follows:  "Tannhau- 

ser,”  July  22,  Aug,  1,  4,  12,  19;  “Parsi- 
fal," July  23,  31.  Aug.  7,  8,  11,  20;  "The 
Ring,"  July  2o-2S,  Aug.  14-17.  These 
new  singers  will  appear  there:  Miss 

Fleischer-Edel,  Elizabeth;  Alfred  von 
Bary,  Parsifal  and  Siegmund;  Fritz 
Remond,  Parsifal  and  Tannhauser;  De- 
sider  Matray-Novak,  Tannhauser. 
Kraus  will  sing  Siegfried’s  music,  and 
Mme.  Gulbranson  will  be  the  Bruenn- 
hilde. 

Massenet  is  at  work  on  two  dramatic 
works,  with  librettos  by  Catulle  Mendes, 
"Ariane,”  a grand  opera,  and  "Pays  du 
Tendre,”  a musical  comedy. 

3 VLyxJl  2-  & /f  * Y 

A DANGEROUS  CLASS. 

It  is  said  that  the  age  of  letter-writ-/ 
ing  is  gone,  and  various  reasons  arp 
given  for  the  decay  of  the  epistolary 
art.  Politicians  are  more  prudent  than 
in  the  past;  men  and  women  of  literary 
taste  write  for  magazines  and  nejivs- 
papers  rather  than  for  the  amusem/ent 
of  their  friends.  There  is  a wealth  of 
recreation,  outdoor  and  indoor,  un- 
known in  the  days  of  the  famous  let- 
ter-writers; the  telephone,  the  tele- 
graph, the  postal  card  all  discourage 
letters  that  may  after  death  be  bound 
up  with  the  life  of  the  writer.  But  one 


seeker  of  the  letter  is  importunate,  and 
at  last  he  is  satisfied.  He  delivers  the 
certificate.  In  other  words,  X dumps 
Y,  whom  he  scarcely  knows,  on  Z,  who 
does  not  wish  to  be  bothered  by  Y or 
X,  and  Y promptly  proceeds  to  bore  Z, 
until  the  latter,  desperate,  finds  a situ- 
ation, buys  stock  in  some  Peruvian 
mine,  or,  if  he  is  a humorist,  passes 
him  along  to  some  one  of  alleged  influ- 
ence. Y may  be  wholly  unfit  or  a ras- 
cal. In  either  event  “he  brought  let- 
ters of  introduction.” 

“You  should  know  my  friend  John- 
son, who  will  be  in  your  city  a week 
or  two.  I am  sure  you  wall  thank  me 
for  making  you  acquainted  with  him.” 
But  if  A likes  B and  C,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  B and  C will  like  each  other. 
Johnson  presents  the  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, and  begins  to  talk.  lrou  dislike 
his  appearance;  his  very  whiskers  are 
aggressive;  he  tells  you  a “new  story” 
before  he  has  been  wdth  you  a quarter 
of  an  hour;  before  he  leaves,  and  he 
sits  as  the  two  Grecian  worthies  en 
the  mythological  rock,  you  heartily  de- 
test him.  AVhat  are  you  going  to  do 
with  him?  You  do  not  dare  to  ask 
him  to  dine  with  you  at  home.  If  you 
are  a member  of  a club,  your  course  is 
plain,  for  one  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  a club  is  the  privilege  of  unloading 
on  your  fellowT-members  a person  who 
would  not  be  a welcome  guest  at  your 
own  house.  You  give  him  a card;  you 
ask  him  there  to  luncheon  or  to  dinner; 
you  eat  and  drink  and  smoke  more 
than  is  good  for  you,  and  then  you  leave 
him  to  his  own  devices.  If  he  would 
only  stay  left!  But  he  drops  in  at  the 
office;  he  keeps  inquiring  about  your 
family;  and  when  he  at  last  thanks 
you  for  your  hospitality  before  he 
leaves  the  city,  you  wonder  whether 
he  is  ironical,  and  you  are  uncomforta- 
ble for  a while.  Then  you  curse  the 
introducer,  and  a few  weeks  later  take 
great  pleasure  in  giving  a letter  intro- 
ducing to  your  friend,  as  a return  cour- 
tesy, Mr.  Holcombe,  who  chatters  by 
the  hour  about  the  single  tax. 

There  is  a species  of  man  that  finds 
delight  in.  playing  the  part  of  the  genial 
introducer,  just  as  there  are  men  born 
with  heads  to  adorn  postage  stamps, 
and  others  foreordained  and  divinely 
appointed  to  serve  on  committees.  This 
species  of  introducer  may  be  classed 
as  one  belonging  to  the  dangerous, 
classes.  For  in  our  imperfect  civiliza- 
tion there  is  as  yet  no  system  of  de- 
introduction. Once  introduced,  th( 
most  unsympathetic  are  forced  to  rec 
ognize  each  other  when  they  meet,  am 
admit  to  others  that  they  know’  e^cl 
other  even  when  they  are  consolin 
miles  apart. 


subject  for  discussion,  “Can  love  exli 
between  husband  and  wife?”  and 
answered  with  a gay  negation.  Mr. 
Remy  de  Gourmont  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  Christian  reaction  of  the 
nineteenth  century  endeavored  to  found 
the  institution  of  marriage  on  love,  but 
that  love  is  not  introduced  into  mar- 
riage only  by#  a third  person  and  is 
an  element  of.  social  dissolution.  He 
would  find  support  for  his  theories  in 

the  current  stories  of  irregular  con- 
nections, for  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  the 
many  uneventful  and  therefore  happy 
marriages.  English  speaking  men  and 
women  are  accustomed  to  offer  sac- 
rifice in  public  to  the  conventionalities. 
The  grace  and  the  purity  of  a nude 
figure,  indifferent  or  serene  in  bronze 
or  marble,  are  a rebuke  to  their  Own 
hypocritical  attitude.  They  cry, 
“Awray  with  the  shameless  thing”  and 
thus  perform  a civic  duty.  No  wonder 
that  foreigners  stare  and  wonder— wit- 
ness Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Fusi- 
nato  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties—especially  when  they  see  Amer- 
icans gaping  reverently  in  foreign  mu- 
seums at  nude  figures  carved  or  painted 
by  men  long  dead. 


7 %.  £~ 


goers.  A dramatic  soprano.  Miss  Plai- 
chinger  of  Berlin,  was  engaged  in  her 
place.  Mr.  Blackburn  wrote  of  her:  "It 
was  pleasant  to  hear  a voice  which  is 
not  worn  out  by  the  continual  calls 
upon  it  of  a Wagnerian  music-drama, 
and  there  is  another  point  fibr  which  we 
are  duly  grateful— this  singer  rarely 
shrieks  or  tears  a passion  to  tatters.” 
Marie  Hall,  the  young  English  violin- 
ist, who  has  met  with  sensational  suc- 


cess, has  been  obliged  to  cancel  her  en- 
gagements on  account  of  a severe  case 
of  typhoid  fever. 

Miss  May  Harrison,  a 13-year-old  vio- 
linist, hopn  in  India,  and  a pupil  of 
Arbos  and  Rivarde,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  at  St.  James’  Hall, 
London.  May  31.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
form  of  correspondent  is  still  abroad,  I zette  said;  "There  is  undoubtedly  in 

and  his  name  is  T.ee-ion-  the  writer  ft  Miss  Harrison  the  makings  of  a very 
ana  ms  name  is  Legion,  the  writer  ot  interesting,  and  possibly  an  extremely 

‘ 


letters,  of  recommendation.  The  letter— 


may  recomihefid  fne  bearer  as  a suit- 
able person  for  a certain  position;  it 
may  commend  him  to  the  receiver’s 
hospitality;  it  may  be  a certificate  of 
character  to  whom  it  may  concern. 
Whatever  the  character,  the  letter  is 
generally  an  imposition  on  the  good 
nature  of  the  one  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. 

Iu  eight  cases  out  of  ten  a man  writes 
such  a letter  to  get  rid  of  a bore.  He 
knows  personally  little  or  nothing  about 
the  integrity  or  the  ability  of  the  one 
recommended.  A has  spoken  to  him 
about  the  seeker,  or  B has  written: 
“Can  you  give  a letter  of  introduction 
to  my  friend  Ferguson  to  Senator 
Boanerges?  I understand  you  know  the 
senator,  and  I assure  you  my  frieMd  is 
all  right.”  Then  B thanks  him  in  ad- 
vance—a vile  phrase,  by  the  way,  one 
that  in  itself  discourages  courtesy.  The 


PRURIENT  PRUDES. 

The  same  journals  that  publish  the 
prim  protests  of  Wall  street  brokers 
against  the  nudity  of  certain  figures 
in  the  stock  exchange  sculptured 
group  for  the  pediment  and  the  shrieks 
against  Biondi’s  “Saturnalia”  give  full 
accounts  of  exploits  of  “cadets”  and  of 
tragic  endings  of  illicit  loves.  It  seems 
at  times  that  the  rule  of  life  among 
the  violently  fashionable,  the  suddenly 
rich,  actors  and  sporting  men,  is  the 
old  saying  of  Sisera’s  mother:  “To 

every  man  a damsel  or  two.”  Hence 
the  frequency  of  divorce  suits  and  the 
immediate  transformation  of  core- 
spondents into  wives.  Hence  strange 
deaths  and  stranger  lives.  Courts  of 
love  in  the  middle  ages  chose  as  a 


ARMS  AND  THE  MAN. 

The  appearance  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Americanized  Burke’s  Peer- 
age is  awaited  anxiously  by  people 
whose  veins  carry  the  blood  of  kings.” 
It  is  said  that  only  2000  families  in 
the  United  States  are  entitled  to  pro- 
claim themselves  armigers ; “a  gentle- 
man born,  Master  Parson,  who  writes 
himself  armigero.”  The  Royal  College 
of  Arms  in  London  has  been  “merci- 
less” in  rejection,  and  the  disappointed 
may  well  echo  the  remark  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  to  Anstis,  Garter  King  at 
Arms : “You  foolish  man,  you  do  not 
know  your  own  foolish  business.”  Nev- 
ertheless, there  are  descendants  of 
kings  among  us.  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  is 
descended  in  a straight  line  from 
Gwynned  Cymric,  and  so,  we  under- 
stand, was  Capt.  Henry  Morgan,  the 
celebrated  buccaneer.  Mr.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  royal  blood 
from  King  Robert  Bruce,  the  de  Puys 
and  others.  The  report  that  there  is  a 
dash  of  Joe  Miller  in  his  family  is 
merely  a base  Democratic  lie.  Gov. 
Odell  and  all  the  Jay  Gould  family  are 
among  the  select  scions  of  royalty,” 
and  the  late  William  R.  Grace  traced 
his  ancestry  through  Plantagenets  and 
Baldwins  of  Flanders  to  Pepin  the 
Great,  or  of  Heristel.  Now  that  there 
is  a leisure  class  of  rich  men’s  sons,  the 
coat  of  arms  mentioned  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  truly  American,  viz.,  a pair 
of  shirt  sleeves,  is  without  meaning,  and 
there  should  be  at  least  2000  coats  im- 
ported, suitable  for  letter  paper  and  car- 
riage decoration,  for  lockets,  and  for 
hair  brush  ornaments.  It  is  still  doubt- 
ful whether  a coat  of  arms  will  super- 
sede initials  as  identification  by  shirt- 
tag.  There  should  be  a course  in  her- 
aldry in  our  leading  universities,  so  that 
no  armiger  may  be  ignorant  of  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  “canton  or,  charged 
with  a mullet  of  six  points  pierced  i 
sable,”  or  unable  to  distinguish  between 
an  ass  rampant  guardant  and  an  ass 
rampant  reguardant.  None  of  our 
American  armigers  can  go  before  the 
old  family  of  Levi,  and  marriages  into 
that  family  should  be  eagerly  sought, 
for  the  de  Levis  of  France  have  two 
remarkable  portraits  in  their  palace.  In 
one  the  Virgin  Mary  is  represented  as 
saying,  “Keep  your  hat  on,  my  cousin,” 
and  the  founder  of  the  house  replies : 
“No,  no,  Most  Holy  Cousin,  I know  too 
well  the  respect  I owe  you” ; and  in  the 
other  Noah  is  portrayed  as  carrying 
into  the  ark  a small  trunk  labelled, 
“Papers  of  the  de  Levi  family.”  In  com- 
parison with  such  ancestry  what  would 
a Duke  of  Naliant,  an  Earl  of  Man- 
hattan or  even  a Prince  of  Tuxedo 
amount  to? 

Miscellaneous . 


“The  Best  Hundred  Books." 

Lord  Avebury  has  revised  the  list  of 
“best  hundred”  hooks  which  he,  as  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  drew  up  about  20  years 
ago.  Commenting  on  the  character  of 
the  revision,  he  quotes  James  Payn’s 


Fremark:  The  list  affords  ‘’admirable 

find  varied  materials  for  the  formation 
of  a prig”;  and  he  wonders  what  works 
inspired  the  remark,  which  shows  that 
he  has  no  sense  of  humor;  but.  as  for 
that,  would  any  a ^ense  of 

hiimnr  trv  to  compile  such  a list. 

I own  wo^put  WsjfeAlighUy  through  j 


the0  neeSess  and  ^blittMquely  through 


K?|  rubbish  and  poison  of  the  list’ 
Among  the  ‘‘poisonous”  works  were 


iTocles'  dramas,  Darwin's  "Origin  of 

^uf:,b;okroF0id\mES^ith,thLoclte; 
ne^rartes-  and  among  the  "needless 
Descartes,  ai ti  ,g  “Confessions,’ 

^Thee  ImitatfoTof  chrlst,"  "Thoughts" 


?«ThbMhte.?*  wj 

T nrd  Avebury  now  says  that  he  hat- 
. hooks’ that  thVbSJk?  arSe  thSU*  which 

VV  orKino  nrofess  to  be  made  up  of 
'probably  SS 

I “My  ob/ec^was^  bring^gether  those 

I most  generally  recommended  by  quali- 

I fi  Arnong°rthe9poets  we  find  Spenser 
Grav  Wordsworth,  Pope.  Southey,  but 
nt  ‘ Pvrnn  ‘Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats, 
‘poe  Whitman  not  to  mention  Marlowe 
L?S‘  other  Elizabethans,  and  \ lCtor 
Hueo  De  Musset,  Verlaine.  Southey,  but 
* not  Coleridge!  Look  at  the 

"oLhlts  Scott  George  Eliot.  Thack- 
eray1 Dickens,  Charles  Kingsley,  Bul- 
we-  Lvtton,  and  not  a novel  by  Field- 
in^"  Miss  Austen,  Balzac,  Boccaccio, 
S,L  Flaubert.  Hawthorne,  Zola. 
Among  the  essayists  Is  Addison,  but 
not  Steele;  Macaulay,  but  not  Hazlltt. 
Smiles  but  neither  Lamb,  Landor  nor 
Ifevenson  Among  the  claesics  stands 
thl  name  of  Hesiod,  but  one  looks  va|n- 

ly  ^",th?0Sth!s  "fs?no  such  man  as 
T^belais  Existed.  Butler  of  the  "Anal- 
offi’  Firdusi.  “Sbeking,"  drive  out  ajl 
fhniWht  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  \ ol 
thou^nt  o A K.,t  r,cj  thft  author  o 


mire" Is  admitted,  but  as  the  author  of 
tajre  is,aamivCatid.de,„  and  Rousaeau’s 


Writings  are  taboo.  Yet  It  is  said  that 
ford  Avebury  "continues  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  aiming  at  a sound 
criterion  of  general  reading. 

The  names  that  have  disappeared 
from  the  original  list  are  those  of  Jane 
Austen  - "because  English  novelists 
nefhaps  overrepresented  — L.ucre- 
f Comte  Spinoza.  The  new  names 
Tennyson  Buskin,  Schiller  with 
“Wilham  Tell,”  and  the  author  of  the 
consrrit  classic,  “Sakuntala.  . 

A ludic.ious  critic  would  not  complain 
of  the  revised  list  because  it  docs  not 
eratifv  an  individual,  fantastic  or  fas- 
tidious taste.  His  objections  would  be 
these1  That  the  selection  is  too  didactic, 
that  there  is  little  appreciation  of  imag- 
inative forces  and  influences;  that  a few 
of  the  world's  great  books  are  now 
Wbol  V ignored  as  those  by  Lucretius, 
CatuUus,  Rabelais,  Spinoza  Whitman; 
that  the  choice  in  Action  and  in  the  es- 
say is  singularly  parochial.  The  Eng- 
lilh  reader  is  recommended  to  know 
qmithev-a  safe  man,  and  to  pass  over 
Byron  'and  Shelley,  Coleridge  and  Keats; 
•fo  read  Bulwer  and  Charles  Kingsley 
and  to  ignore  Fielding,  Sterne,  Richard- 
son and  Jane  Austen.  Mr.. James  Payn 
wholly  just  in  his  criticism,  but  he 
m-eht  have  expressed  himself  more  epi- 
grammatically : "A  lift  of  the  best  100 

books  chosen  by  a png  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a prig." 


Travel. 


“As  a Chinaman  Saw  Us.” 

♦•As.  a Chinaman  Saw  Us;  Passages 
from  'A* s Letters  to  a Friend  at 
Home,”  edited  by  Henry  Pearson  Graf- 
ton of  San  Francisco,  is  published  by 
D.  Appleton  & Co.,  New  York.  Mi. 
Gratton  says  in  a preface  that  these 
passages  have  been  taken  from  a series 
of  letters  "covering  a decade  spent 
in  America,”  and  addressed  to  a friend 
in  China  who  had  seen  few  foreigners. 
The  writer  was  graduated  from  a 
well  known  college,”  after  he  had  at- 
tended an  English  school,  and  he  also 
studied  at  a German  university.  This 
book  Is  doubtless  "the  first  unreserve 
and  weighty  expression  of  opinion  on 
a multiplicity  of  American  topics  by  a 
Chinaman  of  cultivation  and  grasp  of 
mind.”  The  letters  were  written  dur- 
ing the  years  1892-1002. 

Is  this  observing  Chinaman  the  true 
article,  or  is  1 he  merely  a fashioned 
marionette,  to  which  Mr.  Gratton  sup- 
plies the  voice?  There  have  been  many 
of  these  observing  foreigners,  into 
whose  mouths  the  satiric  inventors  put 
speeches  of  sly  contempt,  harsh  criti- 
cism, malicious  gossip  c,onc®^infuSS 
mnnnprs  customs,  private  ana  public 
life  of  the  country  supposed  to  be  vis- 
ited. Saint-Evremont  described  and 
criticised  Ufe  at  Paris  by  translating 


trick  is  UTr  mfT  one,  know  ft  In 
countries,  and  it  has  r?lirre«,s 

late  years  with  more  °J  les5,  ® «eut"Sin- 
It  mattei-9  little  in  the  ,, 

stance  whether  Mr.  Gratton  be  an . edi 
tor  or  bis  own  Chinese  friend,  the  qual 
ity  of  the  book  remains  the  sa,me.  tne 
Chinaman  discusses  the  W 

in  business,  professions,  politics,  social 
life*  the  American  woman,  her  dress, 
superficiality,  reckless  wit  that  3°{ 
close  kin  to  Impudence,  Americans!! 
perstitions,  newspapers 
art,  literature,  religions  The  giasp 

of  mind’!  that  impresses  Mr  watton 

reminds  one  of  the  mental  i ’ra®P  , ^ 
ninvpd  bv  the  count  in  The  bickwick 
PaDers.’*  And  the  count  had  the  same 
impetuous  sweep  of  generalization.  The 
Chinaman  starts  with  the  assumption, 
that  all  Americans  look  on  the  almond- 
eved  as  rank  barbarians,  whereas  the 
•Chinese  are  the  most  wonderful  people 
?n  this  or  any  other  planet:  they  were 
civilized  when  our  own  ancestors  were 
chattering  and  clubbing  each  other  in 
huce  forests;  they  invented  gunpowder, 
the  complss.  writing,  printing,  paper 
makin°“  they  were  proficient  in  astion* 
omv  and  navigation  and  in  the  highest 

Strial  artf  long  before  Columbus 

bv  faith,  discovered  a new  world.  No 
doubt  the  .phinese  were,  and  are,  a 
wonderful  people;  but  there  are  others. 

If  there  Is  an  irritating  condescension 
on  the  part  of  foreigners,  there  is  also 
a still  more  conceited  sensitiveness  on 

tlThis>  Chinaman  thought  of  tearing 
away  what  the  Americans  call f white- 
wash? ’ and  exposing  them  to  the 
winds  of  excoriation,"  a punishment 
worthy  of  a nation  famous  for  ciuel 
and  outrageous  punishments;  but  he 
Jas  merciful;  he  did  not  even  devote 
himself  to  "an  introspective,  analytical 
divertissement";  he  preferred  to  enter- 
;ain  his  friend,  to  make  him  Jnugh  by 
the  recital  of  comical  truths.  He  de- 
scribes the  Americans  as  he  found  ^®m 
‘‘in  their  homes,  in  politics,  tiade,  sor 
row  despair,  and  in  their  pleasures 
He  was  well  qualified  for  this  task, 
for  Chinese  junks  have  been  blown  o\ei 
I America  for  the  last  3000  years  ac- 
cording to  his  own  personal  mfoima- 

tlItX‘is  not  easy  to  define  the  American, 
for  immigration  has  done  its  work.  New 
York  is  the  third  largest  German  city 
in  the  world;  Chicago  is  the  third  Swed- 
ish, the  fourth  Polish,  and  the  second 
Bohemian,  and  only  one-half  of  the 
total  population  of  Chicago  speaks  or 
understands  English;  there  are  Irish, 
Italians,  Portuguese  etc.;  but  an  Amer- 
ican is  Identified  by  his  nasal  twang. 
The  American  is  at  heart  an  aristperat, 
and  class  distinctions,  absuraly  made, 
are  rigidly  observed.  There  are  billion- 
aires who  are  vulgar  and  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  society.  "There  is  no  con- 
spicuous millionaire  before  the  Amer- 
ican publio  who  has  earned  a reputation 
for  extreme  profligacy.”  The  gentleman 
of  the  select  society  class  is  much  to  he 
admired,  and  it  is  a pity  that  his  class 
is  not  dominating.  Mr  McKinley,  Pres- 
ident, was  not  in  society;  Mr.  Rooseaelt, 
Vice-President,  was  in  society;  why. 
‘‘A  ladv  of  unquestioned  position  told 
the  Chinaman  that  Lincoln  was  not  a 
gentleman.  On  the  other  hand1,  thore 
was  a total  lack  of  intellectuality 
among  the  Four  Hundred;  and  many 
of  their  acts  showed  degeneracy.  The 
morality  of  American  men  is  low  In 
spite  of  the  number  of  church  spires. 
One  husband  sued  his  wife  for  divorce 
because  she  did  not  wear  corsets.  Many 
of  the  customs  are  strange;  thus  at  a 
dinner  party  black  waistcoats  and 
cravats  and  tailless  coats  are  worn  if 
no  women  are  present;  soup  should  be 
eaten  without  a sucking  noise;  old  jokes 
are  heard  respectfully  and  applauded. 
The  American  submits  to  the  imposition 
of  fees  and  is  generally  gullible  because 
he  is  constitutionally  snobbish.  Then 
there  is  the  old  story  of  turned-up 
trousers  because  there  was  rain  in 
Herndon.  How  long,  O Lord, -how  long! 

The  most  pronounced  characteristic  of 
the  American  girl  of  good  family  is  her 
daring,  her  temerity.  Her  full  dress  is 

flaringly  indecent.  She  smokes  and 
rinks.  She  is  superficially  educated. 
Her  corsets  affect  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  race.  She  is  the  eager 
victim  of  capricious  fashion.  She  is 
barbarous  in  the  matter  of  jewelry,  and 
she  sometimes  wears  at  the  opera 
precious  stones  valued  at  $2,600,000,  I 
was  told  that  one  lady  wore  a $5000 
diamond  in  her  garter.”  Observe  the 


.lom^^vamis  trie  nib^hhUI  la  n t writer, 

although  one  of  the  popular  literary 
men  lived  in  a tree  at  Washington. 
The  magazines  are  the  universities,  the 
great  educator?  of  the  people.  The 
true  authors  are  the  astronomers,  geolo- 
gists, zoologists  and  others,  writers  of 
articles  in  the  government  reports.  The 
Americans  have  not  produced  any  great 
painter  or  sculptor,  yet  Bierstadt  is  “a 
noble  painter,"  as  is  Thomas  Moran,  and  I 
Edward  Moran  is  “a  splendid  delienator 
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fine  discretion  and  gallant  reticence  of 
this  Chinaman;  "I  was  told."  Her 


of  the  sea."  There  is  no  individual 
architecture  in  this  country. 

A few  men  in  each  town  own  every- 
thing and  everybody  politically.  Politics 
is . a perfect  system  bv  which  one  or 
two  men  run  or  control  millions.  This 
is  true  of  national,  state  and  local  poli- 
tics, Education  is  also  a.  perfect  sys- 
tem, but  the  American  is  not  profoundly 
educated,  for  he  has  ioo  much  within 
his  reach.  Trades  suffer;  there  is  no 
peasant  class;  there  is  a destroying 
craze  for  riches.  The  real  gentlemen  are 
found  in  the  army  and  the  navy,  but 
th£  social  life  is  here  disturbed  by  the 
intricacies  of  American  etiquette.  Any 
one  can  obtain  photographs  of  plans  ana 
sketches  of  American  fortifications.  The 
militia  is  admirable.  The  nation  could 
not  be  defeated  by  any  combination  of 
nations. 

The  republic  has  not  so  many  advan- 
tages as  the  government  of  England. 
The  idea  that  all  men  are  equal  is  ab- 
surd, yet  it  is  still  advanced  in  argu- 
ment. Many  clergymen  think  the  re- 
public a great  moral  failure.  There  is 
not  sn  honest  state  or  city  administra- 
tion. The  negro  problem  and  the  atti- 
tude of  laborers  are  as  rocks  ahead. 
There  are  too  many  criminals.  The  po- 
litical scheme  of  the  people  is  poorly 
devised,  for  there  arc  too  many  elec- 
tions.  , 

Aristocratic  Americans  pretend  to  like 
| sport  because  it  is  the  fashion,  but 
the  average  man  of  the  better  Class 
has  not  the  sporting  spirit.  Games 
quickly  go  out  of  fashion.  While  they 
last  they  have  their  rules,  costumes, 
ethics.  "To  hear  a group  of  golfers 
discuss  the  merits  of  these  tools  is  one 
of  the  extraordinary  experiences  one 
has  in  America.  I have  been  made 
fairly  ‘giddy.’  as  the  Englishmen  say, 
by  this  anemic  conversation  at  coun- 
try clubs.  The  ‘high-ball'  was  the  sav- 
ing clause— a,  remarkable  invention 
this.”  The  Americans  are  fond  or 
athletics,  and  the  most  popular  fashion 
of  the  people  in  sport  is  prize  fighting, 
which  is  not  so  brutal  as  football.  All 
in  all,  America  is  the  greatest  sporting 
nation  in  the  world:  it  leads  m hst- 
fighting,  rifle  shooting,  yachting,  row- 
ing, angling,  trotting  and  running 
horses  etc 

The  ’ chapter  "The  Chinaman  In 
America"  is  not  agreeable  reading  for 
any  lover  of  America,  justice  and  hu- 
manity. The  truth  of  the  statements 
is  unquestionable  and  unpalatable. 

The  greater  part1  of  “As  a Chinaman 
Saw  Us”  is  superficial  and  cheap,  as 
though  it  had  been  suggested  by  faith- 
ful observation  of  vaudeville  dhows  and 
farce  comedies  and  by  diligent  reading 
of  the  comic  weeklies.  The  book  may 
furnish  mild  amusement  in  summer 
train  or  on  the  veranda,  but  the  satire 
at  its  best  will  not  be  corrective.  There 
is  no  thought  of  blazing  indignation  or 
deep  and  melancholy  feeling  that  stirred 
the  writer  to  a righteous  task.  There 
is  much  in  the  book  that  has  been  said 
before  this,  and  said  more  keenly,  more 
pungently  and  with  greater  authority. 
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fetter  written  by  a Sicilian  to  one  of 
his  friends.  There  is  Goldsmith  s 


a/WS**  sa£.  volumes 

of  letters  written  by  t ,|P'eA  Enghrii, 


French,  Dutch;  and 


-pion  Anglais. 
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Milord  ' AU’eye  et  Milord;  All  ear,  _ 
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one;  lie  is 'an  author,  a novelist.  In 

one  of  his  novels  he  caricatured  Aureli- 
en  Scholl,  the  late  journalist  of  biting 
wit  and  indisputable  authority  on  the 
etiquette  of  the  duello.  But,  as  he 
writes  with  the  keen  sense  of  art  that 
controls  his  daily  life,  his  works  do 
not  command  the  sale  that  ranks  so 
many  young  Napoleons  of  American 
fiction  among  the  multi-millionaires. 
Literature  is  to  him,  as  to  others  who 
are  anxious  about  the  phrase,  an  in- 
tellectual necessity  rather  than  a liveli- 
hood. Every  author  should  have  a 
trade.  Did  not  Lamb  work  as  a 
clerk?  Is  not  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  an 
architect?  Mr.  Gosse  had,  or  still  has, 
a government  desk,  our  own  Mr.  Sted- 
man  is  a broker.  Only  the  other  day 
a play-actor,  brought  before  the  magis- 
trate for  some  outburst  of  tempera- 
ment, for  some  ill-timed  histrionic  dis- 
play, begged  that  he  might  he  sent  to 
a public  institution  where  he  would 
be  taught  a useful  trade,  that  on  Ibis 
exit  he  should  not  be  wholly  dependent 
on  his  art.  Mr.  Stephane,  being  only 
a French  author,  should  have  denied 
himself,  you  say;  he  should  have  been 
contented  with  the  Louvre  and  the 
Luxembourg.  But  there  are  so  many 
poor  pictures  in  these  historic  build- 
ings that  his  nerves  would  have  been 
shocked.  He  is  not  lightly  to  be  blamed 
for  wishing  to  form  his  own  collec- 
tion. Will  his  punishment  be  severe? 
What  if  he  should  be  condemned  to 
constant  association  with  a picture  by 
Bouguereau  for  a term  of  five  years? 
Better  for  him  exile  to  Devil's  island. 
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THE  SUCCESS  OF 
L1HA  CAVALI 


In  Be 


She  < 


,TjHer  Beauty  First  Attracted  the 
Critics,  and  Now  the  Power  and 
Quality  of  Voice  Have  Won  Their 
Praise — A Daughter  of  Rome. 


lLy°alThorized'"on  ^pecTabVe'Thfom^ 
tion”  to  name  the  English  writer. 


bathing  dress  is  calculated  to  stagger 
humanity.  American  men  and  women 
are  superstitious:  they  will  not  sit  13 
at  table;  they  do  not  like  to  pass  the 
night  in  graveyards;  they  pick  up  and 
preserve  horseshoes,  wear  amuiets, 
safeguards,  good  luck  stones;  they  be- 
lieve that  cats  suck  the  breath  of  chil- 
dren and  there  are  srtakes  that  milk 
cows. 

The  American  newspaper  does  not  re- 
spect man,  woman,  child  or  God,  al- 
though there  are  some  conservative  and 
honorable  exceptions.  The  editor  Intimi- 
dates the  office-holder.  The  journals  are 
a magnificent  organization  for  the  pub- 
lication of  news,  and  as  they  are  the 
educators  of  the  people,  there  should 
be  some  restriction  on  them. 

Quack  doctors,  “curists”  of  all  kinds 
are  numbered  by  thousands.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  people  buy  patent  nos- 
trums. The  death  rate  among  the 
Chinese,  city  for  city,  country  for  coun- 
try, is  less  than  among  Americans. 
People  would  die  out  in  New  England 
were  it  not  for  constant  immigration. 
Yet  there  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  still  living  whose  ancestors  were  j 
on  the  Mayflower. 

There  are  the  customary  remarks 
about  the  use  of  slang,  chewing  tobacco  | 
and  chewing  gum,  treating,  etc.  A | 
drunkard  is  avoided  and  despised,  yet 
an  American  will  drink  an  astonishing  j 
amount.  “A  really  delightful  man  told  I 
me  that  he  did  not  drink  much,  and 
this  was  his  daily  experience;  Before 
breakfast  a champagne  cocktail;  two  . 
or  three  drinks  during  the  Forenoon; 
a pint  of  white  or  red  wine  at  lunch; 
two  or  three  cocktails  in  the  afternoon; 
a cocktail  at  dinner,  with  two  glasses 
of  wine;  and  in  the  evening  at  the 
club  several  drinks  before  bed  time!" 

Ail  Americans  write  books,  but  few 
know  anything  about  the  history  of 
Chinese  literature.  America  has  failed 
to  produce  any  really  great  authors. 


A PICTURESQUE  COLLECTOR. 

It  hns  been  said  that  a collector  is 
as  bad  as  a thief.  Thin  is  the  parti- 
tion that  divides  the  respective  furies. 
The  collector  may  be  one  of  books, 
pictures,,  coins,  stamps,  gems,  auto- 
graphs, bugs,  butterflies,  articles  of  the 
gallows,  monograms,  playbills— it  mat- 
ters not;  he  has  confused  ideas  con- 
cerning the  true  meaning  of  meum  and 
tuum.  He  is  nt  times  a melodramatic, 
some  would  say  heroic  figure;  for  the 
belief  that  Jack-the-Ripper  was  a pas- 
sionate collector  is  not  wholly  absurd, 
and  men  have  sacrificed  family  and 
estate  and  reputation  in  their  zeal.  Oc- 
casionally he  is  picturesque. 

We  read  that  one  Mare  Stephane  was 
arrested  recently  at  the  picture  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Grand  Palais,  Paris.  A 
knotted  rope  for  scaling  walls  was 
wound  about  his  body.  He  carried 
false  keys,  a dark  lantern  fitted  with 
an  electric  battery,  a jimmy  and  other 
tools  of  the  cracksman’s  trade.  But 
Mr.  Stephane  is  no  ordinary  burglar. 
He  is  a specialist,  a collector  of  pic- 
tures. He  has  his  own  gallery,  judi- 
ciously chosen,  although  we  are  not 
told  whether  he  favors  the  ultra  mod- 
ern school  or  prefers  the  academic. 
He  would  not  sell  for  the  world  a pic- 
ture that  he  secures  at  such  a risk. 
His  taste  must  be  gratified,  not  merely 
for  the  moment,  but  for  the  years  to 
come.  He  shuns  the  exhibition  or  the 
auction,  with  its  gaping  crowd,  its  heat 
and  its  confusion.  Alone,  at  night  his 
attention  is  not  diverted,  his  judgment 
is  unclouded.  Thus  has  he  been  adding 
quietly,  but  intelligently,  to  his  collec- 
tion, which  he  probably  would  have 
left  to  the  government  by  his  last  will 
and  testament. 

For  Mr.  Stephane  is  too  poor  to  buy 
the  objets  d’art  that  appeal  to  him. 
Ilis  profession  is  not  ft  remunerative 


iSUZANNE  ADAMS 

AND  HER  YEARNINGS 


/She  Would  Combine  Oratorio  and 
Concert  Work  v/ith  a Specialty 
in  Folk-Song — Miss  Selma  Kurz 
and  Other  Artists  of  Note, 


jNDON  journals  still 
bring  news  of-  musical 
performances  in  that  ci4y, 
but  in  other  European 
towns  there  is  little  of  in- 
terest. A young  American 
soprano  abroad,  like  Miss 
Parrar,  may  whisper  confidentially  into 
the  ear  of  her  press  agent  the  ead  story 
of  a crown  prince  and  his  annoyln 
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Infatuation;  there  are  always  para- 
graphs about  Mr.  Jean  de  Re?zke,  the 
eminent  Polish  tenor,  and  Mr.  Pader- 
ewski, the  celebrated  Polish  hypnotist, 
tor  they  know  the  sweet  uses  of  public- 
ity. The  convention  of  German  musi- 
cians, which  was  held  this  year  at 
CFrankfort-on-the-Main,  is  over.  Mr. 
Paul  de  Stoecklin,  apparently  a fair- 
blinded  critic,  wrote  to  the  Courier  Mu- 
sical of  Paris  that  the  chief  pieces  were 
/Strauss’  ‘‘Domestic"  symphony  and  a 
biece  by  Walter  Lampe  for  wind  in- 
struments. The  critic  heard  Strauss’ 
work,  remembered  symphonic  poems 
With  a -more  heroic  programme,  and 
Wrote:  “Strauss  is  too  skilful  and  too 
witty,  according  to  my  taste.  If  there 
Is  a choice  between  childidh  things.  I 
prefer  Hercules  to  a vague  and  mewling 
baby  Strauss,  and  1 prefer  Omphale's 
Spinning  Wheel  to  the  dishrags  ot 
Mme.  Strauss."  Lampe's  piece  was 
highly  praised. 

Lina  Cavalierl’s  success  as  Gilda  in 
Paris  at  the  performance  of  "Rigoletto,” 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian 
wounded,  some  weeks  ago,  had  much 
significance.  She  first  became  promi- 
nent as  a young  woman  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  who.  surprised  by  her 
generous  revelation  of  exquisito  Ho- 
garthian  curves  and  Titianesque  tints 
even  the  hardened  frequenters  of  cafe 
concerts.  She  was  a professional 
beauty  with  a sour  and  untrained 
voice.  But  she  was  ambitious  and  Mhe 
looked  hopefully  toward  tlte  grand  oDera 
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>■  ag.'.  it  u ,i.-:  nt.  Lisbon  In  1900  that 
'.ne^maflf  her  first  appearance  as  Nedrta 

Jn  Pagliaecl."  The  critics  praised— 
her  beauty.  She  after  ward  sang  in 
Italy  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  her 
operas  were  “La  Boheme,"  “La  Tra- 
yinta.”  “Faust”  and  "Rigoletto."  Her 
oeauty  is  still  striking,  but  all  now 
wonder  at  the  sympathetic  quality  and 
the  power  of  her  voice,  at  the  well-nigh 
Incredible  improvement  In  her  vocal  and 
dramatic  artistry.  Her  face  was  her 
fortune,  sir.  but  she  was  not  contented 
with  such  easily  won  compliments,  and 
eho,  no  doubt,  envied  the  operatic  rep- 
utation of  plainer  women.  Miss  Cava- 
lleri,  who  has  worked  indefatigably  in 
the  pursuit  of  her  ambition,  was  born 
<at  Rome  Dec.  25,  1874. 
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Mrae.  Suzanne  Adams. 

f jb  The  peculiar  interest  taken  by  London 
verities  and  audiences  in  certain  singer® 
and  players  is  often  incomprehensible. 
These  singers  and  players  visit  Amer- 
ican cities,  are  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  found  wanting.  Or  singers  and 
©layers  already  known  to  us,  sometimes 
®f  American  birth,  make  their  home  in 
London  and  are  admitted  with  hysterical 
enthusiasm  into  the  aristocracy  of  art. 
They  are  visited  by  reporters;  their  opin- 
ions are  considered  prayerfully;  the 
singer  mounts  the  tripod. 

There  is  Mme.  Suzanne  Adams,  for 
Instance.  She  was  known  and  respected 
In  Boston  as  a girl  reared  in  Cambridge, 
an  industrious  pupil  in  Paris,  an  oper- 
atic singer  of  earnest  intentions  and 
fair  vmcal  proficiency.  During  her  first 
operatic  season  in  Boston  she  was 
treated  courteously.  She  was  then  sim- 
ple and  girlish  and  pleased  chiefly  by 
the  exhibition  of  these  qualities,  for  she 
was  not  naturally  passionate,  nor  was 
(She  effective  in  conventionally  dramatic 
manner.  Her  projecting  lower  jaw  was 
Unduly  prominent  and  her  command  of 
facial  emotion  did  not  induce  the  spec- 
tator to  forget  this  set  and  rigid  jaw; 
but  in  certain  parts  where  innocence 
and  naivete  were  imperatively  required. 
m)|  Ehe  gave  pleasure. 

Her  artistic  growth  was  not  marked, 
although  she  married  a ’cellist,  Mr.  Leo 
Stern,  and  sang  in  concerts  with  him. 
When  she  appeared  at  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  festival,  she  was  not  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  music  of  “Hora 
Novissima,”  and  she  had  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  broad,  flowing,  grand  style  of 
oratorio.  Her  performance  was  unsatis- 
factory. 

Here  is  the  prelude  to  the  report  of  a 
conversation  between  her  and  a reporter 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "After  in 
the  youthful  sense  of  the  word,  a long 
experience  of  the  opera,  Mme.  Suzanne 
Adams,  without  designing  to  give  up 
the  lyric  stage,  has  determined  to  unite 
ner  fine  art  to  the  singing  of  oratorio 
and  ballad-  In  many  ways  she  feels  her- 
self justified  by  such  a step;  oratorio 
appeals  to  her  very  strongly  indeed,  and 
she  loves  it  for  its  own  sake,  quite 
apart  from  the  fatigue  of  operatic  work 
jOne  may  realize  how  deeply  she  feels  on 
this  matter,  by  the  mere  statment  that 
she  has  given  up  her  annual  visit  to 
America  for  operatic  and  other  work 
despite  the  fact  that  from  a financial 
pont  of  view  she  receives  much  larger 
fees  in  America  than  in  England.” 

- Abd  now  listen  to  Mme,  Adams,  who 
replied  as  follows  to  this  question  of 
the  reporter: 

^"S??ins  y°u  have  the  opportun- 

ity. Mme.  Adams,”  said  I,  “of  doing  ora- 
torio work  in  America  for  terms  that 
are  notoriously  so  excellent,  why  do  you 
propose  to  give  up  what  might  mean  to 
the  outsider  quite  a significant  portion 
of  your  income  for  the  sake  of  similar 
work  in  England?” 

4fWell/?  said  she.  “you  well  under- 
stand  that  there  is  a very  sacred  and 
dignified  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
production  of  oratorio  in  England  In 
this  country  there  is  no  question  of  vul- 
gar hurry;  everything  is  done  in  the 
great  cathedral  towns  and  in  the  great 
provincial  centres  with  a calm  assur- 
ance which  is  very  much  to  my  taste  I 
often  remember  the  story  of  the  Amer- 
ican, who  asked  an  Oxford  gardener 
how  it  was  that  the  grass  plots  were  so 
smooth.  You  remember  his  answer’  ‘It 
hag  taken  about  800  years  to  make  this 
lawn  like  a billiard  table.’  ” 

"Do  you  intend,”  asked  the  reporter 
with  bated  breath,  “to  break  othe? 
ground  in  the  musical  world’” 

"Why  yes,  of  course,”  she  said-  “I 
have  not  the  smallest  intention  of  lettimr 
the  grass  grow  under  my  feet.  I am  very 
fond  of  concert  work,  and  I desire  a's 
much  of  it  as  I can  possibly  get  Then 
again,  I am  an  enthusiast  on  the  na- 
tional song  question.  To  combine  ora- 
torio and  concert  work  with  a specialty 
in  folk-song  (In  such  things  for  exam- 
ple as  ‘Robin  Adair’),  and  in  a thou- 
sand and  one  tunes  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  people,  would  make  mv 
position  secure  if  only  I can  get  the 

Ideas'3”  t0  lik°  me  and  t0  foI1°w  my 

“That  will  involve,  surely,”  said  T “a 
great  deal  of  work.”  a 

i,  "Tes,  undoubtedly,”  was  the  answer 
and  there  is  many  a person  who  asks 
why  work  should  be  done  when  wor- 
ship can  follow  without  it.  Mv  answer 
to  that  is  that  the  voice  is  not  quite 
everything,  and  that  there  are  many 
elements  iwhich  go  to  make  up  the  sue 
cess  of  a singer-work  of  which  some- 
idea  ” the  keenest  connoisseur  has  no 

But  this  same  Pall  Mall  Gazette  foima 
Mme  Adams  in  May  at  Covlnt  Ga  d 
den  cola  and  not  quite  interesting”  as 
Marguerite:  “She  took  her  part  as  it 
were  for  granted,  and  she  allowed  it  to 
run  upon  purely  careful  lines  which 
were  never  approached  by  any  senti- 
ment of  spontaneousness." 
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Patti  and  English  Courtesy. 

They  like  singers  with  "a  specialty  in 
folk  song”  in  England.  Mine.  Adams, 
with  her  “Robin  Adilr,”  will  perhaps 
succeed  Adelina  Patti  Vith  her  “Cornin’ 
Thro’  the  Rye"  and  “Home,  Sweet 
^dggL*  . 'But  f atU  by  na  mean  ready; 
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to  qmt  the  loathed  stage.  She  sang 
Cornin'  Thro’  the  Rye”  and  the  other 
oittxm  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  on  June 
11.  ‘ The  huge  hall  was  crowded  from 

ceiling  to  floor”;  the  audience  was 
roused  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm.”  The 
Daily  News  remarked:  “To  say  that 
time  has  not  laid  hands  on  Mme.  Patti's 
voice  would  be  absurd,  but  she  still 
gives  a lesson  in  style  to  many  of  the 
younger  school  of  singers.”  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  gave  more  space:  “Mme. 
Patti  always  surprises  one  in  these  days 
by  the  occasional  great  beauty  of  her 
singing,  though  the  time  has  certainly 
come,  we  think,  when  she  should  at- 
tempt no  more  the  extremely  florid 
manner  of  song  such  as,  for  example, 
“file  Jewel  Song’  from  Gounod's  ‘Faust’; 
in  her  encore  to  this,  however,  she  sang 
Mozart’s  ‘Vo!  che  Sapete’  with  much 
vocal  fineness.  She  understands  Mo- 
zart, all  his  difficulty,  and  all  his  in- 
tense sense  of  beauty,  which  make  the 
rendering  of  his  work  so  arduous  to  the 
finest  singer.  It  Is  all  very  well  to  talk 
of  the  ‘divine  simplicity’  of  Mozart,  but 
the  fact  is  that  even  as  Mozart  attained 
to  that  simplicity  by  the  most  difficult 
paths  of  rejection  and  selection,  so  a 
similar  task  is  allotted  to  the  singer 
who  artistically  realizes  the  master  with 
true  poetic  instinct.  Mme.  Patti  still 
remains  a very  great  favorite  with  the 
music-loving  public,  and  enthusiasm  still 
invariably  follows  her  footsteps.  There 
is  a fine  sort  of  loyalty  about  the  pub- 
lic which  refuses  to  surrender  its  great 
favorites,  no  matter  how  time  may  have 
marked  them  somewhat  with  his  finger. 
We  should  add  that  two  little  children 
made  up  a very  pretty  picture  in  com- 
ing on  the  platform  presenting  the  great 
vocalist  with  bouquets.” 

Mme.  Liza  Lehmann,  the  composer, 
who  has  been  singularly  overrated  both 
in  England  and  America,  wrote  the 
music  for  a farce  by  Owen  Hall,  “Sergt. 
Brue,”  produced  at  the  Strand,  June  14, 
with  Willie  Edouin  as  the  hero.  The 
Daily  Chronicle  had  the  courage  to 
say:  “One  found  only  a few  utterly 
ordinary  jigs  and  one  good  coon  song,” 
but  the  other  journals  gave  way  to  com-  ’ 
pliments  and  grins  though  there  was 
much  to  read  between  their  lines.  See 
how  gravely  this  inherently  superficial 
and  commonplace  composer  is  taken  by 
Mr.  Blackburn:  “Mme.  Liza  Lehmann 

is  a composer  with  whose  serious  work 
we  have  the  deepest  sympathy;  jn  her 
cycles  of  songs  in  which  she  has  dealt 
with  ‘Omar  Khayyam,’  for  example,  and 
with  the  humors  of  childhood,  she  has  a 
most  characteristic  and  charming  style; 
but  we  regret  very  much  to  add  that 
In  this  light  sort  of  farcical  comedy  her 
music  is  transformed  into  something 
which  borders  on  the  commonplace,  and 
which  in  no  possible  way  suits  her  trend 
of  thought  or  her  natural  outlook  upon 
life,  as  ond  has  observed  it  in  the  past. 

It  reminded  one  painfully  of  a grave 
philosopher  dancing  in  a schoolroom. 
The  result  was  that  though  number 
after  number  passed  lightly  by.  and 
though  there  was  nothing  definite  of 
which  one  could  complain,  the  whole 
thing  was  on  a sort  of  inanimate  level 
which  was  not  in  the  least  interesting 
to  hear." 

—4— 

Baritones,  Tenors  and  Basses. 

Mr.  Bispham  gave  a recital  in  London. 
June  13.  In  “Adelaide”  he  showed 
“great  sympathy  with  the  more  intellec- 
tual qualities  of  the  music.”  But  what 
are  “the  more  intellectual  qualities”  of 
this  love  song?  In  German  an  “intellec- 
tual” singer  is  one  that  has  lost  his 
voice  or  is  persistently  and  heroically 
untrue  to  the  pitch.  The  critics  found 
Mr.  Bispham  rather  “violent”  In  expres- 
sion, and  one  of  them  moralized  as  fol- 
lows: "All  the  violence  In  the  world  will 
never  succeed  in  adding  effectiveness  to 
any  artistic  realization,  and  it  is  so 
easy,  one  would  think,  to  avoid  such  a 
fault,  seeing  that  it  is  not  a question 
of  adding  to,  but  of  taking  away." 

There  is  nothing  but  flaming  eulogy 
for  Caruso.  Mr.  Blackburn,  speaking 
of  his  Rademes  (June  13),  exclaimed; 
“What  a voice  this  man  has,  which 
seems,  in  his  extraordinary  breadth  of 
register,  to  be  equally  fine  on  every  par- 
ticular notel  In  point  of  fact,  we  know 
no  living  tenor  who  can  compete  with 
him.”  And  to  think  that  Mr.  Jean  de 
Reszke  still  has  his  ear  to  the  tele- 
phone hoping  to  recognize  the  anxious 
voice  of  Mr.  Conried.  Alvarez  will  sing 
f h a nart  of  Tristan  at  the  Paris  ODera 


next  season;  but  as  long  as  Mr."  de 
Reszke  is  earning  ”$40  a lesson"  why 
should  he  be  disturbed  by  the  paltry 
success  of  other  tenors  on  the  stage?  Is 
not  Brer  Edward  going  to  sing  in  con- 
certs in  America?  Is  he  not  announced 
in  concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra?  We  are  inclined  to  think  a 
season  in  vaudeville  would  be  more 
profitable— artistically,  for  he  would 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
some  of  his  admired  imitations  of  in- 
struments and  animals. 

They  are  all  faithful  to  Mr.  Van  Dyck, 
whether  he  sing  legato  or  after  the 
ejaculatory  and  hyphenated  manner  ap- 
proved at  Bayreuth.  Mr.  Blackburn 
did  the  eulogistic  trick  with  singular  in- 
genuity. "His  (Van  Dyck's)  tempera- 
ment belongs  to  that  quick  order  of 
things  which  at  once  seizes  upon  the 
right  thing  to  do  in  the  most  definitely 
exciting  situation,  therefore,  for  this  is 
almost  Emerson’s  description  of  the  true 
singer,  he  secures  half  the  praise  of 
the  critic  by  his  admirable  work  that 
exists  outside  his  vocal  style.  That  style 
has  at  times  been  called  In  question, 
but  what  has  obviously  been  a certain 
and  determined  desire  to  amend  what 
is  after  all  the  result  of  a certain  neu- 
rosis, proved  itself  triumphant  at  Covent 
Garden  on  this  occasion.”  C.  W.  J.  of 
the  London  News  was  more  discrimin- 
ative: “Covent  Garden’s  greeting  to 

Van  Dyck  (June  4)  might  fairly  be  taken 
as  a recognition  of  a high  and  strenu- 
ous personality,  which  succeeds. in  being 
impressive,  notwithstanding  grave  de- 
fects in  the  method  of  its  appeal.  Your 
out  and  out  Wagnerian  craves  not  for 
subtlety  in  an  actor,  and  he  professes 
that  the  singing  Is  not  the  thing,  conse- 
quently his  pleasure  in  Van  Dyck  is  un- 
alloyed. He  does  not  get  singing  from 
Van  Dyck,  but  he  does  get  strength,  and 
plenty  of  it.” 

Mr.  Allan  C.  Hinckley  of  Philadelphia 
was  the  Hermann  to  Van  Dyck’s  Tann- 
haeuser,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said 
he  was  “dignified  and  thoughtful.”  Her- 
mann is  always  thoughtful.  He's  think- 
ing all  the  time  whether  he  sings  or 
stands  or  struts.  That  is  why  he  Is 
such  an  appalling  bore.  "Dignified  and 
thoughtful!”  Massive  and  concrete.  The 
critics  found  Mr.  Hinckley  “cold”  as 
King  Marke  in  “Tristan."  Say  not 
“cold”;  say  “philosophical”  in  his  be- 
havior after  the  discovery  of  his  do- 
mestic misfortune.  And  Marke  was  a-i- 
ways  philosophical. 

— f— 

Selma  Kurz  and  Another. 

Miss  Selma  Kurz  sang  for  the  first 
time  in  Dondon  June  7 as  Gilda.  She 
made  more  than  an  ordinary  Impression. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  did  not  stammer 
in  judgment:  “We  have  never  heard 

such  a diversity  of  opinions  as  were  rife 
throughout  the  house  between  the  acts 
of  this  opera  concerning  the  merits  of 
the  new  soprano.  There  seemed  to  be 
two  distinct  camps,  one  enthusiastic, 
and  the  other  equally  inclined  to  cold- 
ness. We  take  a very  definite  point  of 
view  in  considering  that  she  has  a most 
brilliant  and  attractive  voice,  that  she 
acts  extremely  well,  and  that  she  Is 
destined  for  a very  big  operatic  success 
in  the  future  of  her  career.  Strictly  in 
tune  throughout,  she  showed  a mastery 
over  her  voice  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  evening  that  was  altogether  ex- 
traordinary. Her  range  is  enormous; 
she  never  misses  her  effects,  and,  to 
sum  up,  we  regard  her  in  no  other  light 
save  that  she  is  dazzlingly  brilliant. 
Ten  years  hence,  if  all  goes  well,  we 
make  nq  doubt  that  her  reputation  will 
be  very  great  indeed.” 

Mies  Kurz,  a week  afterward,  took  the 
part  of  Elisabeth.  C.  W.  J.,  in  the  Daily 
News,  described  her  as  “simple  and  pas- 
sionate.” He  wrote  at  length:  "Per- 

haps her  transition  from  extreme  girl- 
ishness to  the  emotion  of  mature  wom- 
anhood was  too  great  to  be  genuine,  but 
it  was  very  effective.  She  looked  the 
part  very  charmingly,  and  all  her  gest- 
ures seemed  appropriate,  even  when  she 
was  most  dramatic,  as  in  the  scene 
where  she  pleads  for  her  lover’s  life, 
when  she  moved  about  with  an  anguish 
expressed  more  forcibly  than  is  usual, 
she  did  not  rave  or  rant.  Where  Ter- 
r.ina  resembles  Duse  in  her  method,  and 
scarcely  stirs,  Kurz  takes  on  the  line  of 
Bernhardt,  and  altogether  she  made  a 
decidedly  interesting  acting  part  of 
what  is  so  often  colorless.  Her  singing 
improved  in  tone  as  the  opera  proceed- 
ed, and  her  exceedingly  dramatic  read- 
ing of  the  prayer  was  fine  in  Its  Intense 
earnestness.  But  here,  as  elsewhere. 


she  paid  more  attention  to  the  audience 
than  she  should  have  done;  it  is  well  to 
keep  your  eye  on  the  conductor,  but 
Richter  would  have  been  deaf  to  any  of 
this  Elisabeth's  prayers,  we  may  be 
sure.  It  must  be  noticed  that  his  fault 
of  playing  with  utter  disregard  of  his 
singers,  a fault  which  on  a recent  rep- 
resentation of  ‘Tannhaeuser’  was  much 
too  marked,  has  become  accentuated  to 
a deplorable  degree.  There  were  pas- 
sages last  night  where  he  seemed  to  be 
very  nearly  a oar  in  front  of  the  vocalist, 
yet  made  no  effort  to  adjust  the  dif- 
ferences. which  were  causing  much  pain 
to  the  audience.” 

Furthermore,  Miss  Plaichenger  of  Ber- 
lin was  a Venus  of  true  abandon.  "She 
sang  quite  well,”  said  C.  W.  J.,  “and, 
as  every  one  noticed  when  she  appeared 
as  Isolde  (June  9),  in  a style  which  can- 
not be  pronounced  aggressively  German. 
Lixe  Lord  Chesterfield  with  his  ‘I  have 
been  dead  two  years,  but  I do  not  wish 
to  have  It  known.*  J’raeuleia  Rlaichinger- 

sings  as  if  she  did  not  wish  to  havo  it 
known  that  she  was  a German.” 

The  London  critics  have  discovered 
that  Melba  is  now  “vivacious”  in  her 
action,  but  they  do  not  like  “Traviata.” 
They  pronounce  it  hopelessly  “old-fash- 
ioned and  trivial,”  nor  do  they  under- 
stand how  the  Times  spoke  of  “the 
foul  and  hideous  horrors”  of  the  libret- 
to when  the  opera  was  first  produced 
in  London.  Melba  in  the  death  scene 
“managed  to  give  her  perfect  voice  a 
pathetic  weakness,  without  marring  the 
perfection  of  singing.” 

— — 

Violinists  aiul  Pianists. 

Nor  have  violinists  and  pianists  been 
| idle.  Kubelik  played  again  in  London 
June  11,  and  Mr.  Baughan  wrote:  "Ho 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  great  prog- 
ress toward  the  goal  of  perfect  artistry. 
The  astonishing  feature  of  his  playing 
remain  just  as  astonishing;  where  he 
was  weak  before  he  is  still  weak.  The 
only  difference  I noted  in  his  playing 
was  that  his  tone  seemed  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever,  and  that  in  general  he  is 
rather  obsessed  by  a desire  to  produce 
beautiful  tone.  That  is  not  the  mood 
In  which  a composer  such  as  Bach 
should  be  approached.  Mere  delicacy  of 
execution  will  not  carry  a violinist 
through  the  sonata  in  D minor,  espe- 
cially not  through  the  famous  Cha- 
conne. * « » The  performance  was 
was  even  dry  in  a finicking  style.  But 
I am  not  of  those  who  expect  that 
every  violinist  must  be  able  to  play 
Bach  and  Beethoven  before  the  title 
of  artist  is  rightfully  theirs.  There  is 
room  in  the  musical  world  for  all  kinds 
of  talents.  Kubelik  was  never  at  his 
best  in  compositions  which  gave  him  no 
scope  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar 
gifts.  He  made  his  name  at  the  very 
first  by  his  playing  of  Paganini.  * * » 
It  is  admirable  of  him  to  attempt 
higher  things,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
music  of  the  technical  or  virtuoso  school 
that  he  surpasses  other  players.  Herr 
Kubelik  has  the  gift  of  making  what 
are  not  much  more  than  technical  fire- 
works sound  beautiful.  The  ease  and 
finish  of  his  playing,  even  in  the  most 
rapid  passages,  are  extraordinary.  And 
he  never  forgets  that  bad  tone  will  ruin 
the  effect  of  the  most  amazing  techni- 
cal accomplishment.” 

Kocian  has  played  again.  Mr.  Black- 
burn found  his  style  “a  trifle  monot- 
onous." “What  painters  call  chiaros- 
curo, that  is  to  say,  the  light  and  shade 
of  musical  work,  seemed  on  this  occa- 
sion to  be  lacking.  He  has  an  excel- 
lent ear,  and  his  tonality  is  practically 
perfect;  but  one  naturally  expects  such 
a quality  as  this  from  a violinist,  and 
therefore  such  praice  is  rather  of  the 
negative  order.” 

Mr.  Otto  Voss,  "the  American  pianist," 
gave  hi3  third  recital  Jan-  15.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  he  has 
not  "the  peculiar  neurotic  touch”  neces- 
sary in  all  such  interpretations  of  J 
Chopin  as  are  really  great:  "Chopin,  like  i 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Is  not  taken  I 
by  violence,  and  although  we  should  be: 
loth  to  say  that  Mr.  Voss  was  violent, 
he  was  a little  too  commonplace  In  his  i 
reading  and  too  outspoken,  if  one  . may  I 
use  such  a phrase,  for  the  nervous  ] 
beauty  of  Chopin’s  music.  It  is  a very  i 
curious  thing  that  so  many  players  who 
are  very  great  indeed  in  their  Beethoven 
playing  cease  to  be  quite  first  rate  when 
they  essay  the  music  of  Chopin;  Mr. 
Otto  Voss  is  distinctly  in  this  artistic  , 
ri  nk.  Only  very  few,  like,  for  example, 
Eugen  d’ Albert,  can  achieve  both  great- 
nesses; we  recognize,  however,  in  Mr. 
Voss  a player  of  considerable  talents, 
and  one  who  has  secured  a worthy 
place,  even  among  the  innumerable 
•pianists  of  today." 

Let  us  stop  today  with  Mr.  Black- 
burn's finely  appreciative  article  on  'Mr. 
Leon  Delafosse,  who  gave  his  second 

Eiano  recital  June  16:  “Mr.  Delafosse,  to 
egin  with,  is  eminently  a sane  piano- 
forte player,  and  we  do  not  in  the  least 
wish  to  detract  from  the  effectiveness 
of  bis  art  in  saying  so  much.  The  point 
Is  that  he  never  allows  emotion  of  an 
extravagant  sort  to  run  away  with  hint, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  from  the  musical 
point  of  view,  he  shows  himself  as  one 
gifted  with  extraordinary  sensitiveness. 
The  modern  pianist  Is  scarcely,  happy 

unless  as  a rule  he  turns  his  instrument  ! 
into  a sort  of  battering-ram.  Mr.  Dela-  ! 
fosse  has  no  such  ambition;  tie  allows 
the  pianoforte  itself  the  chief  chance 
of  contributing  somewhat  to  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  Herein  it  will  be 
perceived  that  he  becomes  no  more  the 
slave  or  the  tyrant  of  the  pianoforte, 
but  in  conjunction  with  it  he  gives  one 
an  impression  of  artistic  unity  that  one 
cannot,  explain  with  greater  clearness 
than  this,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
will  be  easily  appreciated  by  anybody 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  hear  him.  In 
a series  of  Chopin  pieces,  although  his 
manner  was  distinctly  different  from 
that  of  the  great  Chopin  master,  M. 
Pachmann,  the  delicacy  of  his  style,  the 
extreme  refinement  of  his  temperament, 
and  the  sort  of  intimacy  with  which 
he  approached  the  musio  demonstrated 
how  every  fine  a player  he  Is.  In  these 


rv.  lM  a¥xT  U 

would  seem  everybody  is  attempting  to 
rush  to  the  front  by  means  of  the  most 
excttlmr  advertisement,  it  is  delightful 
to  notice  an  artist  so  self-contained,  so 
restrained,  and  so  reticent  as  Mr,  Dela- 
fosse.  who,  nevertheless,  thougn  he 
veils  himself  somewhat  by  means  of 
these  qualities,  plays  with  a very  tine 
distinction  and  with  a hidden  Are  of 
personality  which  should  read  a lesson 
to  many  of  his  contemporaries  whose 

fault  is  to  pour  _ themselves  out -until 

their  work  becomes  little  more  than  a 
I fine  exhibition  of  extravagance." 

PERSONAL. 

Among  the  manuscripts  left  by 
Dvorak  are  two  of  his  first  pieces,  dated 
1861-62.  There  is  a sketch,  as  well  as  de- 
tached fragments  of  a new  opera,  en- 
titled "Horymiruv  Skok,"  a name  as 
blessing  to  speak. 

Mr.  Allen  C.  Hinckley,  the  bass,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  has  been  singing  at 
Covent  Garden,  is  now  26  years  old  and 
the  son  of  a Unitarian  minister,  Dr. 
Frederick  A.  Hinckley.  He  studied  in 
Philadelphia  with  Carl  Sehachner.  sang 
In  church  choirs  and  then  went  to  New 
York.  He  made  his  operatic  debut  in 
Philadelphia  in  De  Koven's  "Maid  Ma- 
rian,” stayed  with  the  Bostonians 
I about  18  months,  went  abroad,  and 
made  his  debut  at  Hamburg  Feb.  15, 
1903.  He  was  a member  of  the  Ham- 
! burg  opera  company  when  he  went  this 
season  to  London. 

Charles  Knittl  has  been  appointed  di- 
i rector  of  the  Prague  Conservatory  of 
Music,  as  successor  of  Dvorak. 

I A Swedish  singer,  Miss  Caro  Revillo, 
will  sing  here  next  season  in  concert. 
Her  voice  is  said  to  be  marvellous— a 
compass  of  four  octaves,  bell-like 
purity,  etc. 

The  Royal  Victorian  Order  has  been 
i conferred  on  Hans  Richter. 

Mme.  Ella  Russell,  soprano,  will  soon 
j leave  London  for  a prolonged  tour  in 
| this  country. 

I Franz  von  Vecsey,  the  youthful  and 
prodigious  violinist,  will  play  in  Amer- 
ica from  January  to  April  of  1905,  "at 
the  highest  terms  that  have  yet  been 
paid  to  any  violinist." 

Lord  Alverstone  is  a cheery  soul.  He 
writes  about  choral  singing,  and  refers 
; to  the  "personal  enjoyment  of  part- 
I singing  and  the  advantage  of  friend- 
ships formed  by  intellectual  and  refin- 
ing associations  with  men  and  women 
of  like  tastes  and  pursuits.” 

Miss  Aurelie  Revy  gave  an  entertain- 
ment in  London  June  4,  entitled  "An 
Hour  of  Music.”  In  the  course  of  it 
she  sang  in  six  languages,  played  the 
fiddle,  and  accompanied  herself  at  the 
piano  In  some  of  her  own  Hungarian 
compositions.  Insatiate  artist! 

Mr.  Denham  Price  sang  in  London 
June  6 a song  that  did  not  please  Mr. 
Blackburn:  "A  rather  ridiculous  song 

entitled  ‘Because,’  but  though  the  ter- 
rible inclination  of  the  librettist  was 
to  give  a perpetual  answer  to  a per- 
petual interrogatory,  Mr.  Denham 
Price,  in  his  desire  to  make  himself  vo- 
cally reasonable  by  admirable  singing, 
in  that  answer  of  ‘Because’  to  the 
‘Why,’  showed  that  it  was  impossible 
even  for  him  to  make  us  consider  that 
either  the  question  or  answer  was  any- 
thing but  absurd.  This  is  the  worst  of 
the  modern  ballad;  it  deals  with  the 
ordinary,  everyday  subjects  of  life- 
subjects  which  are  so  ordinary  and  so 
everyday  that  we  never  like  to  give  an 
answer  to  them.  Part  of  the  charm,  no 
doubt,  of  the  modern  ballad  exists  pre- 


the rt»«^fSF^oE8u5f3^arriv:^  to  take  At  I 
in  hand.  I have  heat'd  Weingartnev  and 
Nikisch  obtain  effects  from  a hastily 
formed  orchestra  which  have  not  been 
obtained  by  an  ordinary  conductor  from 
so  fine  a band  as  that  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society.  In  the  old  days  it  was 
doubted  if  a conductor  made  much  dif- 
ference; he  was  there  merely  #to  beat 
the  time  and  indicate  the  entries.  All 
that  is  changed  now.  The  conductor  is 
a virtuoso,  and  plays  on  his  orchestra 
as  a pianist  plays  on  his  instrument. 
Just  as  a poor  pianist  > will  make  ^ 
splendid  instrument  sound  ordinary,  so 
a poor^  conductor^ anno t bring  the  best 

qualities  of  an  orchestra  to  the  lights 
however  good  it  may  be  in  its  const!- 
tution.  Mr.  Wood,  for  instance,  cannot 
possibly  start  lii.s,  nfext  season  with  a 
band  equal  to  this  new  London  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  but  by  dint  of  always 
conducting  the  same  players— which  the 
new  contracts  will  assure  to  him— he 
will  soon  be  able  to  make  a plastic  in- 
strument of  his  forces,  and  give  it  an. 
Individuality  and  a homogenlty  which 
an  orchestra  always  changing  its  con- 
ductor cannot  have.  A republic  is  good1 
in  principle,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
new’  band  will  insure  the  interest  of  all 
its  members.  But  the  master  mind  is 
required;  the  will  that  arouses  the 
players  to  give  us  of  their  best.” 


sisteci  on  his  Bagdad  with  an  “h  ’? 
Which  form  is  more  alluring  to  strange 
dreams,  Manchuria  or  Manclioorin, 
Chefu  or  Chefoo?  Nor  do  proper  names 
escape.  Ulysses  is  nearer  to  us  than 
Odysseus,  and  the  men  of  Plutarch  are 
not  easily  recognized  in  the  forms  ap- 
proved by  Grote.  Tschaikowsky  is  not 
respected  after  his  death  : Tchaikowski 
is  fashionable  in  certain  quarters,  and 
Chaikoffski  has  been  seen.  Will  not 
Havana  always  be  Havana  to  many? 
Yet  there  are  archaic  spellings  that  are 
now  missed.  Philemon  Holland,  John 
Florio,  Sir  Thomas  North  and  others  de- 
lighted in  spelling  dog  “dogge.”  There 
are  dogs  today  who  deserve  the  older 
form,  "dogge" — and  you  see  the  cynical 
mouth,  the  polished  teeth,  the  bow-legs; 
you  hear  the  warning  growl ; you  recog- 
nize the  quick  and  deep  insertion,  the 
grim  staying  power,  the  indomitable 
courage. 

i . (%o V 

Colquhoun’s  “Greater  America. 


‘‘ArfierlcTi”  tb  the  

Ifying  prefix  "United 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

When  Massenet’s  “Herodiade”  is  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden  next  month  , , 

(July),  it  will  be  found,  I fancy,  that  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun  s & 

several  alterations  ihave  been  made  in  America”  is  published  by  a’  ! . . 

the  libretto  in  order  to  comply  with  Bros.  The  author  Is  known  as ° 
the  demands  of  the  dramatic  censor,  has  turned  the  great  g o e i 
The  opera  will  be  given  the  title  of  copy.  Russia,  India,  China 
"Salome”;  the  locale  Will  be  changed  countries,  named  as  m cat  S 

so  as  to  avoid  all  biblical  allusions,  of  Milton  or  Walt  Whitman,  ha  , 

and  the  character  of  John  the  Baptist  inspected  by  him;  he  has  note  , g 

will  be  known  by  some  other  mime,  alized  and  published.  Now  it  is  tne  u 

) Practically,  the  idea  is  to  eliminate  all,  . TTnited  States  and  the  countries 
biblical  references,  and  the  story  will'®1  , “ . America.”  Mr. j 

I be  presented  as  the  story  of  an  or-  Included  in  Geneia  - . . a = 

1 dinary  opera.  It  would  be  very  inter-  Colquhoun  characterizes  his  duo*, 

esting  to  have  the  views  of  the  com-  rather  than  descriptive.  If  he 

poser  on  this  revision  of  his  work.  In  cr*  ,,p  asks  his  reader 

the  name  way,  perhaps,  the  Covent  picks  out  weak  spots,  unfriendly 

Garden  management  will  be  allowed  to  to  believe  u .is  many 

mount  M.  Saint-Saens’  "Samson  et  spirit.  " ^ A nation  imbued  ™l"mericans, 
Dalila”  if  the  title  were  changed  and  elements  of  ga®e  of  success 

the  names  of  the  dramatis  personae  end- with  so  large  a far  more 

altered.  Perhaps  that  of  Samson  might  behind  them,  needs  c uxsm  es  the 
be  altered  to  Sandowi,  or  a new  inci-  than  Hsser  P®°PlPSLv  nHnting  his  own 
dent  in  the  life  of  Hercules  might  be  reader  fair  warning  by P^e  There  he 
invented.  As  a nation  we  have  the  portrait  m a frontlspice  ^^^  af£a_ 
gift  of  making  ourselves  very  ridiculous  stands,  hands  in  trous  P t talk  a3 
It  times  in  the  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  ble,  rather  c®®^m  fisten ly  lo 
world. — Mr.  Baughan  in  the  Daily  News  long  .aa * any  one  will • ‘££|n'that  the  ex- 

(^Arthur"  Friedheim’s  new  opera.  "Die 
deburg^n  Novemto.  produced  at  Mag- 

! faTledC'dismaiiy^Iat  Mfian^triu’mphed^ln] 


|nlmtedrlfArstater‘inlhe-course  of 
^vnansion'  “‘Trade,  conquest,  adven 
tire  overflow  of  population,  jefigious 

i.  persecution,  poliUoal  rivalries.  Jeffer 

*L  _ . _ «on  Madison  and  others  advocated  tne 

J V „ / ^ £?  1/  peaceful  acquisition  of  Cuba.  Hawaii 

A ...  1 / • , and  Samoa,  recognized  the  Ameiican 

“ ^ before  the  destruction  of  the  Maine. 


revised  form  at  Brescia.  The  second 
act  has  been  cut  down  one  half,  and  a 
| new  aria  for  the  tenor  awakened  en- 
! thusiasm 


cisely  in  the  Incoherent  way  in  which 
the  lover  leaves  his  mistress;  there  is 
never  an  answer  in  any  ’Because,’  and 
Mr.  Denham  Price  has  quite  sufficient 
intelligence  and  finely  humorous  vocal 
power  to  explain  the  situation  almost  to 
an  excessive  degree." 

The  enthusiastic  young  amateurs  and 
students  in  Paris  who  are  of  opinion 
that  a concerto  of  any  kind  is  out  of 
place  at  the  Lamoureux  and  Colonne 
concerts  have  carried  their  ideas  to  the 
length  of  hissing.  M.  Paderewski,  in  a 
performance  of  a concerto  by  Bee- 
thoven. Three  of  these  ardent  youths 
have  been  summoned,  and  will  be 
brought  before  the  arm  of  the  law  early 
next  month.  M.  Widor,  the  well  known 
composer,  has  addressed  an  amusing 
letter  to  one  of  the  counsel  charged 
with,  defending  the  hissers  of  concerti. 
He  thinks  the  young  men  are  only  sen- 
sible to  medical  treatment,  for  they  are 
1 fluttering  from  a violent  "Hypertrophie 
do  ’moi'.’’  "It  is  so  simple,”  he  con- 
cludes by  exclaiming,  "not  to  go  to  a 
concert  when  the  programme  displeases 
you."  Of  course,  the  young  protestants 
have  all  the  abpurd,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  delightful,  intolerance  of  youth. 
Though  thev  would  not  admit  the  fact, 
tliev  are  aesthetic  pedants.  The  idea 
of  the  concerto  is  quite  wrong,  and  the 
[ customary  cadenzas  have  no  more  rea- 
I son  than  the  old-fashioned  ballet  in  an 
! opera;  the  balance  between  solo  lnstru- 
i ment  and  orchestra  can  never  be  com- 
plete; there  must  always  be  more  or 
I less  of  a seesaw  between  solo  instru- 
ment and  orchestra,  but  in  spite  of  its 
aesthetic  weakness  the  concerto  has 
given  us  a deal  of  fine  music,  and  that 
it'  its  excuse.— Daily  News  (London). 

Mr.  Baughan  sees  danger  ahead  for 
the  new  London  Symphony  orchestra: 
"In  the  prospectus  we  read:  ‘This  new 

venture  will  be  carried  on  as  in  Berlin 
and  in  Vienna,  where  the  members  of 
the  orchestras  of  the  Philharmonic  so- 
cieties are  their  own  directors.  As  such 
they  elect  their  own  conductors,  and, 
therefore,  form  something  akin  to  a mu- 
sical republic.’  It  is  doubtful  if  that 
musical  republic  works  well.  Certainly 
it  enables  a band  to  become  a useful 
factor  in  the  musical  fife  of  a 
town.  For  instance,  the  London  Sym- 
i | phony  orchestra  will  always  be  at 
the  command  of  any  soloist  desiring 
f to  give  an  orchestral  concert  or  of  a 
manager  who  desires  to  introduce  a 
new  conductor  to  London.  But.  though 
the  material  of  such  an  orchestra  may 
be  of  the  finest  quality  obtainable,  it  is 
not  aide  to  show  its  full  powers  until 


IN  PHILOSOPHIC  SPIRIT. 

Even  before  the  campaign  lies  are 
nailed  and  enthusiasm  finds  vent  in 
buttons  and  processions  there  will  be 
disappointments,  for  not  all  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  foreordained  to  save 
the  country  will  have  their  salutary 
innings.  Even  in  carefully  arranged 
conventions  lurks  disappointment  with 
exasperating  grin.  Let  the  unsuccess- 
ful follow1  the  example  of  a statesman 
of  Nantucket,  who  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  advertised  as  follows;  “Hav- 
ing been  defeated  in  the  last  Republi- 
can convention,  I would  respectfully 
inform  the  travelling  public  of  Nan- 
tucket that.  T intend  to  devote  my  time 
and  attention  to  weaving  rag  carpets. 
I shall  weave  them  for  thirty  cents  a 
yard,  and  remember  that  two  pounds 
of  rags  will  make  one  yard  of  carpet. 
All  orders  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion.” It  was  of  such  that  the  King 
of  Brobdingnag  spoke  nobly  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  whole  race  of  poli- 
ticians.   

j ,r.  / f ° Y 


SUGGESTIVE  SPELLING. 

In  the  school  geographies  the  coloring ; 
of  certain  countries  and  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  names  of  foreign  towns  or 
lands  were  of  infinite  suggestion  to  the 
fanciful  pupil.  There  were  deserts  that  | 
seemed  to  him  inevitably  fertile  ; aban- 
doned cities  that  surely  were  tumultuous 
with  feasts  and  dances  and  shows.  The 
names  themselves  were  a spell,  as  the 
more  sound  of  Mesopotamia  comforted 
the  old  woman.  Damascus,  Bngdad,  the 
Gallipagos — no  wonder  that  Fitz  James 
O'Brien  put  a song  of  a girl  in  those 
isles  into  the  mouth  of  the  sailor  boy  for 
whom  the  wharf  rat  lurked  ; and  yet  the 
Gallipagos.  or  the  Encantndas,  are  as 
' cinder  heaps,  and  they  are  girl-less.  The 
familiar  names  still  work  their  spell 
Persepolis,  Samarcand. 
cow.  Ecbatan,  Labor,  the  golden  Cher- 
sonese— but  the  schoolmaster  is  very 
much  abroad,  and  there  are  disturbing 
changes  in  the  spelling.  Is  Bagdad  the 
more  romantic  city  in  the  Thousand 
I Nights  and  a Night  because  Burton  in- 


flaer  oeiore  iue  ucdu  uuhou  --- - — , _ _ 
"The  career  of  the  United  States  has 
been  from  the  first  one  ®f  ™aftp£f“1i 
irresistable  expansion,  not  for  lack  ol 
space  or  opportunity  at  home,  but  Be- 
cause of  sheer  force,  initiative,  and 
nervous  energy."  'But  America  has  a 
more  serious  problem  in  the  Philip- 
pines, for  there  she  Is  attempting  to 
control  an  oriental  people,  or  rather  a 
congeries  of  tribes,  speaking  distinct 
languages  and  many  dialects;  a people, 
some  heathen,  some  Mohammedan,  and 
a majority  calling  itself  Christian. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  believes  that  the  at- 
tempt to  plant  and  nourish  American 
democratic  Institutions  among  them  has 
so  far  been  a failure.  This  people  can 
not  assimilate  American  ideals;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Filipino  Is  capa- 
ble, unaided,  of  doing  anything  for 
himself;  the  race  is  not  instinctively 
commercial  or  Industrial;  he  is  a bad 
tradesman,  an  inefficient  workman.  The 
educational  policy  df  America  toward 
the  Philippines  has  been  to  do  for  these 
people  what  bad  never  before  been  done 
for  an  oriental  race.  "Thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  the  United  States  in  pre- 
senting him  with  a readymade  social, 
political  and  educational  system,  the 
Filipino,  before  lhe  is  rudimentarily  edu- 
cated, will  be  plunged  in  the  vices  of 
over-civilization,  and  the  chances  are 
that  'he  will  pass  from  childhood  to  de- 
cay without  ever  reaching  maturity. 

A semi-Latin  folk  cannot  form  a popu- 
lar government  which  Is  opposed  to  the 
traditions,  the  conditions  and  the  wishes 
of  the  race.  Thus  does  the  author  gen 
erallze  concerning  the  race  problem  m 
the  Philippines,  and  also  in  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  remarks  about  Cuba  are  of  pe- 
culiar interest  and  the  study  of  the 
natives  is  picturesque.  The  smiBgle 
with  Spain  went  on  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  national  existence  of  Amt  - 
ica  and  the  republic  is  built  on  the 
foundations  of  Spain’s  old  colonies.  The 
future  of  Cuba  is  largely  one  of  eco- 
nomic  conditions.  The  CJJibMis 
1 the  towns,  though  the  Island  is  wholly 
I dependent  on  the  products  of  the  soil. 
The  conditions  of  labor  are  unfavorable 
to  the  rise  of  a prosperous  peasantry 
Stabilitv  of  government  is  by  no  means 
sure.  ' Cuba  will  probably  .become  sooner 
or  later,  a part  of  the  United  States,  and 
a worse  fate  might  befall  her. 

• While  Mr.  Colquhoun  does  not  ap 
plaud  the  course  taken  by  America  m 
regard  to  the  Panama  canal,  he  says 
it  was  a good  thing  to  terminate  as 
soon  as  possible  the  : intolerable  state 
of  affairs  on  the  isthmus.  The  canal 
trust  be  built  and  it  should  be  built 
and  controlled,  by  the  United  States 


T- 

n-^iiig  ^iciia  uiulw  States  of,"  lie 
thinks  not  only  to  avoid  circumlocution, 
hut  to  he  technically  correct.  "The  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America 
must  be  called  Americans,  since  they 
have  no  other  word  to  express  their 
nationality,  whereas  the  Canadians, 
Brazilians,  or  Mexicans,  geographically 
Americans,  have  a distinct  national 
name."  He  oonslders  the  first  settlers, 
the  mixed  elements,  the  influence  of  a 
Celtic  people  introduced  into  the  midst 
of  a nation  largely  Teutonic;  the  negro, 
"a  subject  race,”  the  problems  presented 
by  the  negro  and  the  trusts.  He  men- 
tions the  comparative  poverty  of 
achievement  In  literature  since  the  New 
England  school  died  out.  The  flowering 
period  was  that  preceding  the  civil  war, 
the  great  Industrial  development  and 
the  era  of  millionaires.  This  country  has 
become  the  home  of  artistic  mediocrity; 
“nor  Is  there  to  be  found  today  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  that  peculiar 
literary  or  aesthetic  atmosphere  which 
is  so  often  the  cradle  for  genius.  It  was 
and  Is  not.”  In  a foot  note  the  author 
refers  to  the  lack  of  a national  capital 
and  to  the  dispersion  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. "Despite  this  fact,  it  might  have 
been  possible  for  one  or  other  of  the 
great  cities  to  become  the  intellectual 
centre,  as  Boston  was  at  her  best  pe- 
riod." As  for  the  leisured  class  of 
Americans,  idle  sons  of  materialistic 
millionaires,  they  are  the  last  to  woo 
successfully  the  Muses,  who  “do  not 
want  a capricious  and  extravagant  pat- 
ronage. and,  indeed,  while  far  from 
aristocratic  in  their  preferences,  they 
are  peculiarly  averse  to  parvenues.” 
The  sufferers  from  the  influence  of 
trusts  over  economic  fluctuation  are 
those  nearest  the  margin  of  poverty, 
and,  while  some  may  wonder  at  the 
Japanese  family  that  lives  on  about 
$25  a year,  no  one  who  knows  the  two 
countries  would  be  in  a hurry  to  decide 
as  to  which  contains  the  happier  and 
healthier  working  class.  The  negro 
question  has  hardly  reached  the  stage 
'of  generalization,  yet  the  author’s  sug- 
gestions for  settlement  are  benevolently 
general,  as:  "Draw  the  fine  of  color  as 
strongly  as  you  will,  but  do  pot  treat 
the  black  man  as  if  he  were  not  hu- 
man.” 

Hispaniola,  a blot  on  western  civiliza- 
tion, will  have  to  come  sooner  or  later 
under  the  control  of  this  country,  but 
Jamaica,  an  outpost  of  great  strategical 
importance.  Insures  Great  Britain  many 
advantages.  Pan-Americanism  does  not 
seem  to  be  making  much  headway  in 
South  America,  and  there  is  no  burn- 
ing affection  between  the  Latin  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  republics.  Some  of 
the  Latin  republics,  as  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  show  the  evil  effects  of  dem- 
ocratic theories  applied  to  unprepared 
soil.  Brazil  offers  possibilities  that 
stagger  the  imagination.  . 

So  many  of  the  South  Americans  are 
irresponsible  or  debased,  so  perplexing 
would  be  the  question  of  church  and 
state,  that  to  insist  on  the  unbounded 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  the 
western  hemisphere  Is  merely  to  display 
"a  foolish  ebullition  of  spread-eagle- 
ism." Nor  is  it  probable,  now  that  a 
new  imperialism  has  been  awakened  in 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  that 
Canada  will  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  “It  seems  far  better  for  Can- 


ada (and  for  the  United  States  also)  that 
she  should  become  a prosperous  and  in- 
dependent nation,  bound  by  links  of 
blood  and  interest,  but  not  by  political 
ties,  to  her  great  neighbor,  and  des- 
tined, perhaps,  to  be  one  day  a partner 
in  a great  federation  of  the  English 
speaking  peoples— the  mightiest  union 
the  world  has  even  seen.” 

Mr.  Colquhoun  considers  the  political 
system  of  this  country,  and  he  censures 
particularly  the  acknowledged  abuses: 
the  spoils  system,  which  he  insists  is 
“the  corner-stone  of  governmental 
power  in  the  United  States,"  bureau- 
cracy, and  red  tape — as  observed  in  the 
Philippines.  He  discusses  these  prob- 
lems of  expansion:  Civil  service  re- 

form, the  employment  of  natives,  the 
army  and  navy.  Many  statements  in 
' these  chapters  are  unpalatable  and 
true.  A high  compliment  is  paid  Mr. 
Elihu  Root,  and  there  is  a word  about 
the  promotions  of  Wood  and  Funston 
over  so  manv  seniors. 

The  closing  chapters,  |‘Asia  in  Trans- 
formation" and  "Foreign  Relations, 

[ are  of  specially  pertinent  interest  and 
value  The  author  warns  the  United 
I States,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  against 
the  ambition  of  Germany  to  control  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Diagrams,  maps  and  tabular  state- 
ments support  or  illustrate  the  theo- 
ries and  conclusions  of  this  painstaking 
observer  and  frank  and  friendly  critic. 

| The  volume  is  as  entertaining  as  it  is 
instructive.  

The  World  as  a Grab  Bag.  1 
Air  Wolf  von  Schlerbrand.  Ph.  D-,  Is 
known  to  some  by  his  hcrbks  about  Rus- 
sia  ancl  Germany,  and  to  others  bj  h 8 
collection  of  the  Emperor  William'* 
speeches,  with  explanatory  notes  and 
sundry  moralizations.  His  latest  wort 
"America,  Asia  and  the  Pacific^  « 
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The  author’s  argument  be_ 


and  controlled  oy  uie 
An  Anglo-American  bond  is  emmently 
desirable,  and  this  canal  will  tighten 
the  bond,  deepen  the  mutual  symPathy; 
as  well  as  lift  the  United  States  out  of 
her  “deceptive  isolation  and  brin„  liei 
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that  Mexico  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
United  States  not  long  after  the  death 
of  Diaz— absit  omen!  This  brings  Mi- 
Colquhoun  to  the  consideration  of  the 
control  of  the  Caribbean  and  of  I an- 
Americanism  in  general.  . , 

He  begins  with  an  entertaining  de 
scriptlon  of  the  American  people-and  it 
may  here  be  said  that  in  using  the  term 


ill  be  as  the  he 
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chapters  on  the  Omerod  family,  Sed- 
bury! Severn  and  Wye.  the  Chartist  ris- 
ing in  Monmouthshire,  are  of  little  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader.  Further- 
more, some  of  the  letters  of  Miss  Ome- 
rod  might  have  been  abridged  or 
omitted. 

The  youngest  of  10  children,  she  was 
trained  solemnly  at  1 the  comfortable 
home  at  Sedbury  Park,  in  West  Glouces- 
tershire. Her  father’s  name  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  initials  of  several  honor- 
able societies;  he  wrote  books  of  an- 
tiquarian research,  as  “The  History 
of  the  County  Palatine  and  City  of 
Chester."  The  maternal  grandfather  of 
Miss  Omerod  was  Dr.  John  Latham, 
physician  extraordinary  to  George  XV., 
and  president  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  The  family  was  highly  re- 
spectable In  all  ways,  and  even  Miss 
Omerod  was  pleased  to  record  her  de- 
scent from  King  Edward  the  First 
through  a connection  with  the  family 
of  Ardeme  of  Alvanley,  though  in  a 
letter  to  Prof.  'VVallace,  shortly  before 
her  death,  she  wrote:  “Am  not  I 

’umble  (as  Uriah  Heap  says)  about  Ed- 
ward I.”  As  a child,  Miss  Omerod 
was  taught  biblical  knowledge  and 
moral  precepts,  geography  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  English  counties,  a little 
Ftrench,  reading  poetry  aloud.  The  work 
was  almost  continuous.  There  were  no 
holidays  of  some  weeks;  holidays  were 
only  granted  on  some  great  occasion, 
though  there  were  some  half-holidays 
In  summer.  The  family  discipline  was 
strict.  The  father  was  intolerant  and 
autocratic;  the  mother  had  common 
sense,  was  kindly  disposed,  and  painted 
flowers. 

Miss  Omerod  remembered  the  small 
amount  of  food  which  was  thought 
proper  at  one  time  for  women  to  eat  in 
public,  and  she  recorded  an  old-fash- 
ioned cure  for  hydrophobia;  a man 
suspected  of  the  disease  was  put  into 
the  salt  water  and  towed  about  in  the 
Severn  at  the  stern  of  a boat.  Her 
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ueoprlald  scheme  to  keep  Great  Britain 
and  America  apart.  Whichever  nation 
conquers  in  the  present  war,  America 
must  be  prepared  to  dispute  with  it  the 
supremacy.  This  country  has  from 
tlie  beginning  been  fortunate  in  its  di- 
plomacy with  Japan,  China  and  Korea, 
yet  our  Chinese  policy  has  been  built 
on  the  assumption  that  the  empire  will 
be  maintained  in  its  integrity;  if  dis- 
memberment comes,  wo  shall  lose  a 
“splendid  market.”  (It  may  here  be 
said  that  Mr.  von  Schierbrand  argues 
always  from  the  most  selfishly  commer- 
cial standpoint.)  The  main  rivals  of 
America  in  the  Pacific  will  be  England 
and  Germany;  the  former  is  committed 
to  the  policy  of  the  open  door,  and  Ger- 
many, in  spite  of  her  pro-Russian  affil- 
iations, is  in  favor  of  the  broader  pol- 
icy. We  must  have  the  supremacy;  it  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  this  coun- 
try. for  our  arable  public  lands  are  prac- 
tically exhausted,  and  there  must  be  a 
greater  market  for  our  manufactured 
production. 

Japan’s  destiny  will  be  of  a pacific 
nature,  and  the  talk  about  a yellow 
peril  Is  a phrase  to  strike  terror  to  the 
soul  of  the  credulous  and  the  impres- 
sionable. China  is  awakening,  but  her 
people  are  inherently  pacific.  "Our  new 
necessities  are  precisely  complementary 
to  China's  new  needs,"  Our  consular 
service  in  the  far  east  is  probably  the 
best  to  be  found,  but  we  need  more 
ships,  “carrying  American  goods  to 
China  in  American  bottoms,  and  flying 
the  American  flag”;  we  should  have  a 
navy  that  would  dominate  the  Pacific, 
and  be  seen  often  in  Chinese  harbors; 
we  must  yield  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  'Chinese  merchants.  Russia  does 
not  really  need  expansion.  Her  system 
of  agriculture  is  a mistaken  one.  She 
has  land  enough  for  her  population.  She 
is  one  of  the  poorest  markets  for  the 
exporter,  and  ’Siberia  is  a still  poorer 
market  for  America. 

The  Panama  canal  will  save  time  and 
money  and  also  create  a vast  amount 
of  new  commerce.!  Unfortunately  Great  autobiography,  as  a rule,  is  rather  dull 
Britain  owns.  Jamaica,  but  she  may  be  ' — T «* 

persuaded  to  give  to  us  her  West  Indian  ~ 

possessions,  as  "a  proof  of  the  sincerity 
and  potency  of  her  cousinly  feelings." 

(Mr.  von  Schierbrand  is  at  times  naive.) 

We  should  also  acquire  the  Danish  An- 
tilles, Santo  Domingo  and  Hayti.  Why 
not  the  harbor  of  Halifax? 

South  America  is  another  natural  and 
virgin  market  awaiting  us,  and  we 
should  encourage  the  Pan-American  rail- 
way. 

But  the  Pacific  will  become  the  chief 
theatre  of  events  in  the  future,  and 
our  control  of  the  Pacific  must  be  as- 
sured. What  is  to  become  of  the  rich 
Dutch  East  Indies?  Holland’s  hold  is 
relaxing,  and  the  Germans  have  been 
looking  enviously  for  30  years.  German 
acquisition  would  be  unendurable,  yet 
these  islands  may  be  likened  unto  an 
over-ripe  plum  which  will  drop  Into  the 
ilap  of  the  first  shaker  of  the  tree.  We 
need  a great  navy  in  the  Pacific,  and 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  "militarism  ' 
for  navies  and  admi 

dangerous  to  liberty.  British  decadence 
in  the  east  has  been  marked  of  late,  and 
there  are  elements  which  make  for  her 
ultimate  defeat;  the  British  merchant  is 
no  longer  aggressive;  his  distance  from 
the  home  market  is  too  great;  the  su- 
premacy of  American  manufacturing  is 
established.  Germany  will  be  the  more 
dangerous  rival.  Her  colony  in  China 
is  an  important  one  as  a base  of  future 
action,  and  Secretary  Hay  already  has 
;at  least  one  eye  on  it.  She  owns  a 
part  of  New  Guinea;  the  Carolines, 

Marian.es  and  the  larger  islands  of 
Samoa  are  of  value.  The  German  mer- 
chant is  a cosmopolitan;  he  is  scien- 
tific, methodical,  industrious,  patient; 
he  studies  to  please  his  customer.  On 
the  other  hand.  Germany  is  at  a great 
distance  from  these  regions;  her  natural 
resources  are  inferior  to  ours;  she  has 
hampering  system  of  bureaucratic 
ipervision;  nor  can  she  afford  a suffi- 
cient navy  in  the  Pacific. 

Wre  are  not  sure  of  England's  attitude 
toward  Russia  or  America.  Her  course 
is  vacillating.  Russia  has  no  colonies 
to  serve  as  bases  in  the  Pacific,  her 
finances  are  in  poor  condition,  the  Rus- 
sian is  not  a navigator,  and  Russia’s 
industry  is  small  and  poorly  developed. 

There  is  more  and  more  talk  through- 
out the  English-speaking  countries  of  a 
federation. 

"The  tendency  to  absorb  small  peo- 
nies. peoples  unable  to  grapple  success- 
fully with  the  new  conditions  of  life, 
unable  to  compete  on  even  terms  with 
those  better  equipped,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  trend  of  the  times.”  Wash- 
ingtons farewell  advice,  his  warning 
against  foreign  complications  did  not 
mean  the  abandonment  of  American  in- 
terests abroad.  America  is  no  longer  a 
hermit  nation.  Her  insularity  is  gone. 

“The  only  safety  for  us  is  to  recognize 
clearly  the  fact  that  we  are  'in  for  it  ’ 
and  that  it  behooves  us,  as  a manly  and 
energetic  nation,  to  play  our  part  well 
and  to  the  full." 

In  other  words:  “Soak  ’em  and  grab" 

13  the  motto  for  America  of  today  and 
Mr.  von  'Schierbrand  is  so  excited’  over 
the  prospect  of  the  glorious  future  of 
milage  that  he  attributes  the  saving 
"Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a 
scoundrel.”  to  a "British  statesman  " 

The  book  is  furnished  with  an  index 
and  13  maps. 

Biography. 


scribes  Miss  Omerod’s  early  years.  Sed- 
bury Park  had  a fine  library,  old  china, 
good  pictures,  and  the  family  had  their 
hobbies;  carpentry,  the  lathe,  wood- 
carving,  electrotyping,  modelling;  the 
lamily  did  not  care  for  the  pleasures 
of  society,  though  the  dinner  parties 
were  conducted  with  great  formality. 
Miss  Omerod  was  always  observant  of 
bird,  plant  and  insect  life.  Dead  snakes 
were  brought  to  her  that  she  might 
take  casts  of  them  or  set  up  their  skele- 
tons after  the  ants  had  cleaned  the 
□ones  She  had  strong  nerves,  strong 
eyesight,  a delicate  but  firm  touch,  and 
she  could  prepare  sections  of  teeth  and 
°ueE  objects  for  the  microscope.  If 
she  had  been  bom  later  she  might  have 
been  a lady  doctor.”  She  drew  and 
painted  after  the  manner  of  English 
young  ladies;  she  taught  herself  Latin, 
and  learned  enough  Russian  to  corre- 
spond with  a department  of  the  inter- 
need  we  n.\j  jectr  ui  xmutansm,  Petersburg, 

for  navies  and  admirals  have  never  been  icceived  models  of  fruits  made 

- - “L?  process  of  her  own  invention. 

Miss  Omerod  might  easily  have  led  a 
lazy  life,  or  been  satis- 
fied  with  the  routine  at  Sedbury  as  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Latham;  after  break- 
fast  a walk,  prefaced  by  a visit  to 
poultry  yard  and  greenhouses;  “paint- 
°ther  industry”  on  the  return  to 
the  house;  a drive  in  the  afternoon  or 
a visit  to  some  place  of  interest;  after 
ennner  there  was  yawning  in  the  library, 
a fine  room  with  a splendid  collection 
or  books  shut  up  in  wire  bookcases.” 
Each  member  of  the  family  had  a key 
to  these  cases.  On  Sunday  evening  Mr 
family^  read  a sermon  to  the  assembled 

i 4.  !n  that  Miss  Omerod  con- 

tributed her  first  paper  to  a scientific 
journal.  The  title  was  ‘‘The  Cutaneous 
®xudati°n  of  the  ‘Triton  Crista tus,*  ” 
and  she  herself  criticised  the  article  as 
sound  and  unusual.”  Pour  years  later 
| she  published  a pamphlet  in  which  she 
suggested  the  need  of  observations  of 
injurious  insects  for  the  assistance  of 
the  farmer  as  well  as  for  purelv  sci- 
entific purposes.  This  pamphlet  at- 
tracted attention,  and  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  truly  useful  work.  In  later 
reports  she  classed  the  information 
under  headings  of  farm  crops,  orchard 
and  bush  fruits,  forest  trees,  regarding 
which  observations  of  insect  attack 
were  forwarded,  and  in  like  manner 
information  as  to  live  stock  or  animal 
insect  pests  was  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged. These  reports  were  illustrated. 
Later  a General  Index  to  her  annual  re- 
ports was  compiled;  she  published  di- 
gests and  treatises,1  as  the  "Manual  of 
Injurious  Insects,”  "Handbook  of  In- 
sects Injurious  to  Orchard  and  Bush 
Fruits,  ’ "Flies  Injurious  to  Stock." 
She  became  known  as  an  official  con- 
sulting entomologist  and  was  employed 
as  an  expert  to  give  evidence  regarding 
insect  infestation  of  live  crops  or  of  car- 
goes of  flour. 

She  js  described  by  the  editor  as  an  In- 
teresting conversationalist.  She  could 
imitate  the  calls  of  animals  and  the 
notes  of  birds  so  that  they  would  come 
to  her.  She  could  read  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish.  German,  and,  with  the 
dictionary,  Dutch  and  Norwegian.  She 
became  interested  in  etemorology  and 
established  an  observation  station.  She 
lectured  with  success  at  an  agricultural 
college  for  three  years  and  she  gave 
lectures  at  South  Kensington.  She  was 
amiable,  fearless,  and  she  had  a sense 
of  humor.  She  found  time  to  do  needle- 
work. She  sang,  "composed  music  with 
facility  and  might  have  developed 
musical  tastes.”  How  English  this  is 
ln the  outlook  toward  art! 

We  have  alluded  to  honors  awarded 
her.  She  received  medals  from  the  TJnl- 
of  Moscow  and  the  Moscow 
Polytechnic  Exhibition,  from  a French 
society,  from  English  societies;  she  was 
a fellow  of  entomological  societies  in 
England,  America,  Canada.  Sweden,  and 
a member  of  other  societies  in  various 
countries.  In  1900  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred  on  her  by  the  University 
or  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  her  associates 
on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  Choate,  am- 
bassador to  England. 

Over  200  pages  of  the  book  are  de- 
voted to  letters.  These  letters  are  on 
business  or  scientific  subjects.  They 
were  the  only  ones  she  saved.  It  Is 


A Remarkable  Woman. 

Miss  Eleanor  Omerod  (182S-1901)  was 
an  Englishwoman  who  won  widespread 
fame  and  many  honors  at  home  and 
abroad  as  an  economic  entomologist 
! I Her  autobiography  with  correspondence 
edited  by  Robert  Wallace,  professor  of 
agriculture  and  rural  economy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  E»  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  New 
York.  There  are  supplementary  chap- 
ters by  Miss  Diana  Latham  and  the 
editor.  The  book  is  bulky;  it  ls  un- 
necessarily heavy  and  awkward  to  hold 
for  more  judicious  editing  would  have 
reduced  materially  its  size.  Thus  the 


s;i fiT  BiaT  she  wrote  amusingly” to  per 
relatives,  hut  on  condition  that  the  let- 
ters should  not  be  preserved.  Her  cor- 
respondence was  voluminous.  She  was 
consulted  as  an  oracle  by  all  that  feared 
insects  or  were  curious  about  thorn, 
and  letters  came  to  her  from  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  Letters  of 
general  Interest  were  torn  up.  Those 
published  treat  of  moths,  caterpillars, 
red  spiders,  ladybirds,  flies  of  various 
kinds,  etc.  We  learn  little  about  Miss 
Omerod.  the  woman,  except  that  she 
was  amazingly  industrious  in  her  work, 
that  she  had  a reputation  for  singular 
accuracy,  that  she  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  thousands,  poor  and  rich.  Sel- 
dom is  there  an  expression  of  a per- 
sonal view.  She  enjoyed  her  home  at 
St.  Albans  for  several  reasons;  "last, 
but  not  least,  amongst  blessings  and 
comforts  for  which  we  are  deeply  grate- 
ful, is  that  educated,  earnest  clergy 
form  a decided  element  in  the  society.” 
but  as  a rule  the  talk  is  about  pests  to 
the  agriculturist.  She  was  much  pleased 
when  Edward  VII.,  then  Prince  of 
Wales— always  a gracious  person— rec- 
ognized a great  water  beetle  at  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Society  Show.  She  was  roundly 
abused  for  a time  because  she  wrote 
against  the  house  sparrow  as  a nuis- 
ance. and  was  complimented  when  the 
Public  Library  of  Boston  (Mass.)  sent 
(1897)  to  her  for  a copy  of  her  little 
pamphlet.  "I  quite  reckon  on  being 
violently  attacked,  hut  it  did  me  no 
harm  before  to  be  threatened  to  be  shot 
at,  also  hanged  in  effigy,  and  other 
little  attentions.”  There  were  clergy- 
men who  denounced  her  in  thunderous 
tones  for  her  "brutality.”  Among  her 
correspondents  were  Prof.  C.  E.  Riley, 
entomologist  to  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C.  (who  was 
killed  in  1895  by  a bicycle  accident),  and 
Dr.  Howard  of  the  same  city,  and  she 
esteemed  them  highly.  Her-  letters  to 
Prof.  Wallace  about  the  costume  to  be 
worn  by  her  at  the  granting  of  the  de- 
gree at  Edinburgh  are  agreeably  femi- 
nine. During  her  last  year,  a year  of 
suffering,  she  wrote  chapters  of  rem- 
iniscences, answered  letters  and  showed 
a brave  face  to  the  world.  Her  letters 
at  this  time  are  without  cant,  but  a 
sentence  from  one  a few  days  before  her 
death  shows  the  character  of  the 
woman:  “I  am.  miserably  weak,  but  I 

am  trying  to  do  as  the  doctors  tell  me, 
and  lie  here  waiting  for— what  I am  sure 
will  be  for  the  best.” 

There  is  an  index;  there  are  full-page 
portraits  and  other  plates,  most  of 
which  are  irrelevant;  and  there  are 
many  illustrations  of  Insects  concerning 
which  Miss  Omerod  wrote  and  received 
letters. 

“Daphne  and  Her  Lad." 
"Daphne  and  Her  Lad"  is  the  title  of 
a series  of  letters  by  M.  J.  Lagen  and 
Cally  Ryland,  published  by  Henry  Holt 
& 'Co.,  New  Yrork.  It  is  said  that  these 
letters  were  not  intended  originally  for 
publication,  a statement  that  is  of  little 
interest  or  importance.  The  editor  of 
the  Woman’s  Page  of  the  Evening  Star 
wrote  and  publisned  these  lines  of  ad- 
miration: 

To  Daphne,  praise-compelling  sage. 

Whose  wise  and  witty  Woman’s  Page 

May  see  its  features  from  afar 

Iteflocted  in  "The  Evening  Star," 

The  scribe,  with  thankfulness  imbued, 

Herewith  expresses  gratitude. 

This  pleased  Daphne  of  the  Globe, 
Philadelphia,  and  she  wrote  a note  to 
the  unknown  admirer.  This  note  con- 
tained the  inevitable  question:  "Does 

her  gratitude  go  forth  to  the  masculine 
editor  of  a Woman's  Page,  or  to  a co- 
worker of  the  feminine  persuasion?” 
The  poet  was  coy,  but  finally  admitted 
he  was  a man.  He  saw  her  "tall  and 
alert,  gray  of  eye  and  brown  of  hair, 
with  the  wind  teasing  her  along  and 
driving  the  riotous  color  Into-  her 
cheeks,"  etc.,  etc.  Daphne  bit  and  gave 
a favorable  description  of  herself,  but 
was  shy  about  her  weight;  she  was  not 
so  shy  about  her  admission  of  pro- 
nounced personal  and  madding  magnet- 
ism. 

The  correspondence  flowed  on,  at  first 
sluggishly,  then  with  animation  that 
grew  in  a long  crescendo  to  fury.  At 
times  there  were  four  letters  a day,  all 
written  in  the  office.  There  were  inter- 
esting revelations.  Daphne,  had  a brother 
who  lived  in  New  York;  he  was  favor- 
ably known  in  the  literary  world  and 
was  extremely  versatile.  The  male  cor- 
respondent had  'been  nourished  on 
Thackeray  and  Meredith,  Kipling  and 
Stevenson,  Browning  and  Balzac;  he 
played  on  several  musical  instruments, 
loved  horses,  a briarwood  pipe  and  his 
fox  terrier,  so  that  he  was  admirably 
qualified  to  edit  a woman’s  page.  His 
desk  was  piled  high  with  MSS.,  'but  he 
preferred  writing  Daphne  to  reading 
them.  He  did  not  like  to  think  of 
Daphne  as  belonging  to  any  man,  and 
he  began  to  pump  her.  She  sent  him  In 
reply  a special  page,  put  together  in  24 
hours;  for  the  editor-in-chief  suddenly 
ordered  a fire  drill  and  wished  the  other 
departments  to  show  their  efficiency. 
Daphne  told  her  Lad  at  the  same  time 
that  she  went  ashopping  in  a large  de- 
partment store  and  bought  exquisite 
lingerie,  because  she  was  affected  by  a 
small  orchestra  "playing  the  dreamy, 
longing  air  of  ‘Violets.’  ” Said  Daphne: 
“It  goes  to  one’s  very  heart,"  and 
Daphne  went  to  the  lingerie  counter.  In 
the  same  letter  she  asked  the  Lad  if  he 
wore  a mustache,  and  she  described 
Chopin  as  a safety  valve.  Meanwhile, 
publishers,  greedy  for  books,  followed 
the  Lad  in  the  street  and  went  down  his 
bedroom  chimney;  but  he  wrote  letters 
to  Daphne,  and  incidentally  contributed 
to  his  'Woman’s  Page. 

Daphne  was  jealous  now  and  then; 
and  she  did  not  approve  of  the  young 
man  when  he  told  her  about  a wild  and 
whirling  night  at  the  club,  when  his  last 
toast,  with  his  foot  on  the  table,  greeted 
Aurora,  the  messenger  of  the  morning— 
that  is  the  way  he  described  the  ambro- 
sial night;  but  she  forgave  him,  wore  a 
golf  trophy  sent  by  him  in  her  cravat, 
and  called  him  her  “Thoroughbred,” 
also  her  Castor,  likewise  her  Pollux. 
He  was  suspicious  of  her  visits  to 
Gettysburg,  ’but  on  the  whole  their  cor- 
respondence was  reasonably  amiable  for 
some  time. 

. Of  course  he  at  last  wished  to  meet 


IVr,  to  sea  her,  to  hbar"5)SW*  vow-,  t. 
clasp  her,  and  all  that,  tout  she  pru- 
dently kept  putting  him  off.  Meanwhile 
the  Lad’s  papa,  died;  Daphne  consoled 
the  Lad  at  a distance,  and  could  scarce- 
ly control  the  desire  to  tell  him  the 
story  of  her  life.  Why  did  not  Daphne 
wish  her  Lad  to  see  her?  Her  letters 
showed  she  loved  him,  yes,  passionately 
Did  her  looking  glass  reproach  iier  or 
bid  caution?  Had  she  some  nervous 
twitching,  some  ridiculous  trick  of 
speech?  What  was  the  inysterv?  a 
game  leg?  Oh.  no,  something  more  ter- 
rible forbidding,  irreparable.  Her  lover 
finally  went  to  Philadelphia,  registered 
at  the  Bellevue  as  Thomas  Ladd  of 
Richmond,  Va„  and  found  a note  giving 
him  the  address  of  the  beloved.  From 
a letter  written  by  Mr.  Ladd,  in  darkest 
Philadelphia,  at  3:30  A.  M.,  July  30,  tho 
reader  learns  that  Mr.  Ladd  was  sadly 
jarred.  It  appears  that  Daphne  had  a 
husband  living,  who  was  once  a brilliant 
physician,  but  he  became  a slave,  a 
loathsome  object.  As  Mr.  Ladd  himself 
said  in  a broken  sentence,  which  reveals 
his  anguish:  "The  beast  who  would 

sell  his  soul,  aye.  and  yours,  too,  if  need 
be,  for  a few  grains  of  cocaine  to  dull 
and  deaden  his  besotted  senses.”  But 
Daphne  did  not  think  it  right  to  leave 
her  husband  and  give  up  her  position  on 
the  newspaper  and  go  toward  the  set- 
ting sun  with  Mr.  Ladd.  She  assured 
him  of  her  best  wishes  for  the  future- 
“For  ln  my  soul  I shall  be  yours,  and 
hold  all  that  is  eternal  in  me— all  that  is 
immortal — all  that  does  not  return  to 
mother  earth— virgin  for  you— my  love 
and  my  life!"  And  Daphne  and  her  Lad 
then  gave  more  time  to  the  long-suffer- 
ing editors. 

There  is  a fancy  portrait  of  Daphne 
by  Eliot  Keen.  The  face,  neck  and 
shoulders  are  of  a rich  mahogany  color; 
the  face  is  of  the  kind  described  as 
clean-cut.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
Daphne’s  husband  contracted  the  co- 
caine habit. 


“History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions.” 
“A  History  of  Matrimonial  Institu- 
tions” in  three  volumes  by  George 
Elliott  Howard,  professorial  lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  author  of 
the  "Local  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States."  is  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  Callaghan  & 
Co.  The  author  believes  that  "the  fam- 
ily and  its  cognate  institutions  should 
enter  more  fully  into  popular  thought, 
should  have  much  larger  relative  space 
in  the  educational  programme,"  and  he 
wrote  this  book  in  the  hope  of  aiding 
somewhat  ln  winning  for  them  due 
„ scientific  recognition.  His  primary  pur- 
i pose  is  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
family  and  marriage  in  the  “three 
homes”  of  the  English  race.  He  respects 
the  limitations  of  the  subject;  for  al- 
though there  are  many  pages  about  the 
forms  of  celebration  and  divorce  as  they 
existed  among  our  Teutonic  ancestors, 
"and  as  they  have  since  been  moulded  by 
custom  and  legislation  in  England  and 
the  United  States,”  there  is  little  atten- 
tion paid  the  law  of  the  domestic  rela- 
tions. The  property  rights  of  husband 
and  wife,  the  laws  of  guardian  and 
ward,  and  the  rules  of  kinship  and  suc- 
cession are  considered  only  incidentally 
Prof.  Howard  ^begins  with  an  elabo- 
rate analysis  of  the  literature  and  the 

theories  of  primitive  matrimonial  insti- 
tutions, and  the  reader  may  well  wonder 
I at  the  ingenuity  and  the  research  of  the 
] proposers  of  the  various  theories  who 
, are  at  variance  one  with  another.  There 
is  the  patriarchal  theory,  upheld  by  Sir 
Henry  Maine  and  others,  who  regard 
the  family  as  the  unit  or  germ  from 
which  the  higher  forms  of  social  organ- 
ism have  been  envoived.  There  is  the 
j theory  of  the  horde  and  mother  right,  j 
I presented  by  Bachofen,  the  Swiss  I 
| scholar,  and  his  disciples.  There  is  the 
i theory  of  the  original  pairing  or  mono- 
gamous family,  a theory  that  Includes 
the  problem  of  promiscuity,  the  orob- 
lem  of  mother  right,  the  problem  of 
exogamy,  and  that  of  the  successive 
forms  of  the  family.  Thisr  last  theory 
is  the  one  that  seems  today  the  most 
Plausible,  Prof.  Howard  states  clearly 
in  turn  theories  and  sub-theories,  and 
gives  as  clearly  the  criticisms  and  the 
the  objections.  These  chapters,  with 
the  remarks  on  polygny,  polyandry  and 
the  practices  of  other  animals  than 
man.  are  among  the  most  interesting 
in  the  book  to  the  general  reude  . 
Part  one  closes  with  chapters  on  the 
rise  of  the  marriage  contract  and  the 
early  history  of  divorce.  The  second 
part  of  the  first  volume  treats  of  mat- 
rimonial institutions  in  England,  such 
as  the  old  wife-purchase,  the  rise  of 
ecclesiastical  marriage,  the  acceptance 
by  the  church  of  the  lay  contract  and 
ceremonial,  the  Protestant  conception 
of  marriage  and  the  rise  of  civil  mar- 
riage. There  are  curious  pages  about 
child  marriages  in  the  times  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  also  about  the  Fleet 
marriages. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  a long 
chapter  on  the  history  of  separation 
and  divorce  under  English  and  ecclesi- 
astical law.  The  remaining  pages  treat 
of  matrimonial  institutions  in  the 
United  States:  of  the  obligatory  civil 
marriage  in  the  New  England  colonies; 
of  the  ecclesiastical  rites  and  the  rise 
of  civil  marriage  in  the  southern  colo- 
nies; of  optional  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
marriage  in  the  middle  colonies;  of  di- 
vorce in  the  American  colonies,  and  of 
a century  and  a quarter  of  marriage 
legislation  in  the  United  States,  1776-1903. 
The  chapter  on  civil  marriage  in  New 
England  contains  much  that  is  enter- 
taining. The  reader  is  reminded  of  the 
survival  of  old  Teutonic  customs;  along 
the  New  Hampshire  and  upper  Massa- 
chusetts coast  the  groom  was  led  to 
the  bridal  chamber  clad  ln  a brocaded 
nightgown;  the  sham  “bride  stealing" 
was  long  kept  up  in  the  Connecticut 
valley;  the  "smock  marriage”  was  not 
unusual,  for  an  old  English  superstition 
here  took  the  form  that  if  the  bride 
were  married  in  her  shift  her  creditor  I 
was  thereafter  powerless.  Weddings  in  | 
the  18th  century  were  accompanied  by 
excessive  revelry,  and  presents  were 
given  to  an  extravagant  degree,  so 
that  legislation  was  called  in  to  check 
the  abuse.  Due  notice  is  taken  of 
pre-contracts,  of  the  singular  custom 
of  bundling  anrl  queesting. 

The  third  volume  contains  a chapter  of. 


160  Daces  on  divorce  legislation  in  the 
United Itates,  a chapter  on  problems  of 
marriage  and  the  tamily,  an  elaborate 
■bibliographical  Index,  a case  index  ana 
a subject  index.  The  chapters  on  state 
legislation  regarding 

divorce  are  probably  the  first  attempt  to 
provide  a systematic  historical  record, 
the  laws  of  all  the  states  and  territories 
enacted  since  the  revolution  are  here  , 
analyzed  with  regard  for  details. 

Not  the  least  important  feature  of  | 
the  work  is  the  collection  of  bibliograph- 
ical notes  which  precede  the  various 
chapters.  Whoever  wishes  to  pmsue 
one  of  the  subjects  in  detail  wall  find 
■his  labor  lessened  materially  by  the 
care,  research  and  patience  of  tne 
author  in  performing  a task  that  would 
be  to  many  the  merest  drudgery. 

These  volumes  must  long  be  consid- 
ered both  as  authoritative  in  statement 
and  as  a stimulus  to  future  monograph^ 
The  toil  of  preparation  was  great  and 
discouraging;  the  labor  of  presentment, 
after  the  material  was  accumulated, 
was  formidable;  but  Prof.  Howard  has 
accomplished  his  task  in  philosophical 
and  historical  spirit;  with  a clearness 
of  Statement  that  inspires  confidence 
and  respect;  with  the  controlled  en- 
thusiasm of  one  that  is  master  of  his 
subject  and  not  mastered  by  it.  a he 
work  as  a vast  storehouse  of  well  ar- 
ranged facts,  is  an  honor  to  American 
scholarship. 


Her  Genuine  Talent  May  Be  First 
Revealed  to  Us  Next  Season— 
She  Has  Had  Great  Success  in 
Comic  Opera  Parts  in  Germany. 


MESSAGER’S  VIEWS 

ON  THE  OPERETTA 


Advantages  of  a Revival  — Free 
Seats  the  Ruin  of  the  French 
State  Subventioned  Theatres 
“LeNozzedi  Figaro”— Personal. 


JCHUMANN^  HE1NK 
AS  THE.  Y/TTCH 

(nsi">\AE.NSEL  ANF  GrRETEL.) 


RS.  Ernestine  Sehumann- 
Heink  is  known  chiefly  to 
our  operagoers  as  a sing- 
er of  Wagnerian  parts. 
Her  Ortrud  is  especially 
familiar,  and  there  are 
some  who  speak  of  her 
performance  as  “a  strong  one  ; the 
word  “tragic”  has  also  been  in  the 
mouths,  of  her  warmest  admirers.  Her 
impersonation  was  certainly  an  exhibi- 
tion of  physical  strength,  and  the  singei 
! took  violent  exercise  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.  The  performance  was 
without  finesse,  and  Ortrud  was  terribly 
subtle;  it  was  often  without  dignitj, 
and  Ortrud  was  a noble  dame;  it  was 
not  convincingly  human,  and  Ortrud 
was  a woman,  as  well  as  an  ambitious 
politician,  a fanatical  worshipper  of  the 
old  gods,  one  that  knew  strange  rites 
and  potent  witchcraft;  for  Ortrud  was 
jealous  of  Elsa,  jealous  because  Freder- 
ick had  looked  longingly  toward  the 
maiden.  The  performance  of  Mrs. 
Schumann-Heink  was.  at  the  best,  melo- 
dramatic, and  the  melodrama  was  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  Bowery  and  Mr. 
Studley,  not  after  the  school  of  Fechter. 
We  warm  over  these  cold  meats  for 
this  reason:  Some  now  roll  whites  of 

eyes  toward  the  sky  because  Mrs.  Schu- 
mann-Heink purposes  to  make  money 
bv  singing'  in  comic  opera;  they  deplore 
this  “abandonment  of  artistic  princi- 
ples." and  there  is  more  of  this  pretty, 
shopkeeping  talk. 

As  a ’matter  of  fact.  Mrs.  Schumann- 
Heink  lias  for  years  in  Germany  taken 
comic  opera  parts  even  In  operetta,  and 
these  performances  were  highly  praised. 
(Her  Ortrud  was  often  comic,  extremely 
funnv,  especially  as  there  was  no  de- 
liberate intention.)  Her  repertory  is  a 
large  one.  and  It  Includes  parts  in  light 
operas  by  French  and  German  compos- 
ers As  a proof  of  her  versatility.  1 he 
Herald  publishes  today  pictures  of  Mrs. 
Schumann-Heink  as  Carmen  and  as  the 
Witch  In  Humperdinck's  Haensel  and 
Gretel  ” an  opera  In  which  the  composer 
puts  the  swollen  and  bombastic  speech 
of  Wagnerian  giants  Into  the  mouths 
of  little  children.  It  Is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  the  genuine  and  particular 
talent  of  this  singing-woman  will  first 
be  revealed  to  us  In  operetta  next  sea- 
son Her  fate  will  no  doubt  be  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  befel  Mme.  Frltzl 
Scheff  who  is  not  so  amusing  In  comic 
parts  'as  she  Is  in  her  endeavors  in 
I grand  opera— witness  “Faust’  and 

“Munru.” 


Revival  of  Operetta. 

It  would  be  a good  tlpng  for  music, 
singers  and  public  If  true  comic  opera 
should  again  come  Into  favor.  The  suc- 
cess In  Paris  of  Johann  Strauss’  “Bat,” 
performed  as  “La  Chau vo- Souris , has 
induced  Mr.  Samuel,  the  manager  of 
the  Varietes  theatre,  to  produce  only 
operettas  next  season,  when  there  will 
be  subscription  nights  as  In  the  subsi- 
dized theatres.  There  will  be  new  oper- 
ettas by  Claude  Terrasse,  Messager, 
Lecocq,  a posthumous  operetta  by  Plan- 
qoette  and  there  will  be  revivals  of 
"Barbe-Bleue,”  “La  Ffille  fie 
Angot,”  “La  Princesse  de  Trebizonde, 
“Le  Petit  Due,"  “La  Mascotte,  La 
Timbale  d'Argent”  and  other  operettas 
once  the  rage.  Thoughtful  observers  in 
London,  tired  of  the  “musical-comedy 
that  is  the  fashion  there,  would  fain 
see  a corresponding  change  of  taste 
brought  about  by  some  courageous  man- 
ager. Thus  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  In 
the  course  of  an  article  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  Andre  Messager  and 
his  delightful  “Veronlque,  exclaims. 

“ \nd  then  when  all  the  cheap  and  taw- 
dry tinsel  of  musical  comedy  has  gone 
bv'  the  board,  with  its  empty  nothing- 
ness, like  the  croaking  of  frogs  in  a 
desolate  morass,  we  shall  still  have 
with  us  the  spontaneous  gayety,  the 
melodious  distinction,  begotten  by  hon- 
est work  and  artistic  craftsmanship, 
that  distinguish  the  old  French  opera 
comlque  of  Mehul.  of  Cnerubini,  of 
Gretry  of  Boieldieu,  with  'La  Dame 
Blanche.’  of  pieces  such  as  Herold’s 
’PrC  aux  Clercs,’  Adams  'Postilion  de 
Longjumeau,'  Halevy’s  'Mousquetaires 
de  la  Reine,’  the  ‘Etoile  du  Nord  of 
Meyerbeer.  Maillard's  ’Dragons  de  V 11- 
lars,’  Flotow’s  ’Martha,’  David’s  ‘Lalla 
Roukli.’  Auber’s  ’Fra  Diavolo,’  ‘Domino 
Noir  ’ leading,  by  way  of  Offenbach  and 
Lecocq,  with  his  -Petit  Due,’  down  to 
the  present  day  with  Sullivan  and  Mes- 
sager.'' 

 *  *]• 

Mr.  Messnger’s  Views. 

Mr.  Messager  is  always  a serious  and 
sincere  musician.  Born  in  1853  at  Mont- 
lucon.  he  studied  at  the  Niedermeyer 
school,  Paris,  and  with  Saint-Saens.  Or- 
ganist and  choirmaster,  he  began  his 
stage  career  as  a composer  of  ballets, 
his  first  opera  comique  was  produced  in 
18S3.  In  conversation  with  a reporter 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  he  said:  "My 
object  has  always  been  to  write  pieces 
of  honest  and  straightforward  work- 
manship, to  deal  with  my  art.  as  far  as 
£ me  »e3,  without  any  subterfuges  or 
claptrap."  The  reporter  asked:  Is  not 

tha^  the  underlying  feeling  of  the 
French  character,  this  horror  of  all 
that  is  false,  hypocritical,  conventional 
and  fdtreed;  the  dominating  note  which 
characterized  ’the  old  French  gayety  ? 

Mr.  Messager  answered.  And  max 
Is  whv  the  operette,  this  French  child 
of  the  French  opera  comique,  is  so  dis- 
tinctive in  its  character.  The  operette 
is  a light  opera  comique.  It  Is  written 
on  a logical  and  coherent  story,  ’one 
n?ece  lvrlque.  quo!?’  and  its  music 
while  partaking  to  a certain  extent  of 
a parody  on  serious  music,  Is  written 
with  the  same  care,  and  shows  a com- 
poser's distinctive  characteristics  and 
individual  traits  with  the  same 
herence  as  if  he  had  been  writing  for 
grand  opera.  There  Is  not  such  a very 

great  distance  between  opera  comique 
and  grand  opera,  Ambroise  Thomas 
Gounod,  Bizet,  Massenet,  have  all  tried 
their  hands  at  comic  opera,  and  1 am 
proud  to  be  able  to  work  in  such  com- 

P The  reporter  then  asked  the  question 
that  many  ask:  “Do  you  think  that  a 
time  will  come  when  a purer  taste  in 
things  musical  will  cause  the  well-writ- 
ten. logical  'operette'  to  replace  the 
present  craze  for  musical  comedy  . 

Mr.  Messager  made  a wry  face.  VVliat 
is  a musical  comedy?  We  have  some- 
thing akin  to  it  in  Paris,  what  we  call 
the  revue,  which  deals  with  the  events 
I of  the  day  comically  treated,  lnterpolat- 
I ed  with  couplets  of  all  kinds  of  popular 
airs,  from  'Yiens.  Poupoule,'  to  any  cur- 
rent waltz  melody.  What  is  droll  for  a 
stranger,  like  myself,  is  this:  I go  to  a 
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piece  at  the  Gayety,  ’The  Toreador.’ 
Frankly,  I enjoyed  it  very  much  Pret- 
tv  dresses,  pretty  women,  a comfortable 
seat,  agreeable  airs— enftn,  quol.  an  even- 
ing's amusement.  Three  months  after- 
ward I go  again.  Every  thing  is 
changed;  I did  not  recognize  the  piece 
again,  and  so,  in  the  three  times  I saw 
'The  Toreador’  I saw  a new  piece  every 
time.  ’Story,’  ‘plot.’  there  is  none.  On 
fabrique  ca  sur  une  trame  extremement 
legere.’  The  manager  has  his  hand  on 
the  pulse  of  the  public."  Mr.  Messager 
makes  a gesture  like  pulling  out  a 
drawer.  “A  song  does  not  go.  into 
the  drawer  with  it,  and  out  comes  an- 
other. It  is  what  we  call  ’la  piece  a 
tiroirs.’  ” 

■ •!-  ’ 

Public  and  Government. 

According  to  thjs  amiable  Frenchman 
the  public  is  without  taste.  “But  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  public  has  no  taste  at  all, 
but  that  it  has  no  specific  taste.  It  is 
omnivorous.  Its  appetites  must  foe  fed. 
Give  it  indifferent  stuff,  that  satisfies 
its  lower  emotions,  ‘les  gouts  a 

fleur  de  peau’ ; tickle  its  ear 

with  agreeable  tunes,  its  eye  with 
gorgeous  scenery  and  dresses,  with 
a number  of  pretty  women  on  the 
stage,  ‘des  gens  qui  levent  la  jambe  ; 
and  it  is  satisfied,  because  there  are  no 
other  dishes  on  the  theatrical  bill  of  fare 
that  are  any  better.  What  was  it  calJs^ 
musical  comedy  to  arise?  The  death  or 
decline  in  the  powers  of  the  only  man 
who  gave  them  better  things-Slr  Ar- 
thur Sullivan.  Just  as  much  as  Trial 
bv  Jury.’  in  1873.  superseded  the  inept 
adaptation  of  French  operettas  of  the 
school  of  Offenbach,  so  the  decline  ot 
the  Savoy  collaborateurs,  <fiIber*  i 
Sullivan,  paved  the  way  for  the  musical 
comedy  that  now  holds  the  town. 

“Is  the  remedy  with  the  managers  . 

* \lr  Messager  smiled  an  enigmatic 
smile.  “That.”  he  said,  “is  a question 
I would  rather  you  did  not  ask  me.  (t 

"Then  would  you,  on  the  other 
I say,  “suggest  the  state  subventioned 
theatre  as  a remedy”?  „ , 

“Ah  ca  non.  par  exemple,  says  Mr. 
Messager  vehemently.  “I  should  know 
something  of  the  state  subventioned 
theatres.  At  our  Opera  Comique,  in 
Paris,  we  receive  f. 300,000  a year  from 
the  government.  Do  you  know  what  it 
costs  us?  Not  less  than  f 247,00*  worth 
of  free  seats,  which  we  have  to  gi\e 
away  every  year  to  the  ‘gens  du  souv- 
ernement  et  je  vous  garantie,  ce  sont 
les  meilleurs  places.’  There  is  only  one 
practical  method  of  state  subvention 
and  that  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  done 
in  Austria  and  in  some  of  the  German 
states.  Let  us  take  the  Imperial  thea- 
tre at  Wiesbaden,  for  instance.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  manager  presents 
his  accounts  to  the  Emperor. 
maieste  a voulu  qu’on  joue  telle  et  telle 
piece’"  and  Mr.  Messager  holds  out  a 
piece'  of  paper  like  a bill,  ‘and  there  Is 
a deficit.’  The  Emperor  puts  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  and  savs  ’How  much  . La 
Arte  a payer  quoi’?  That  is  the  only 
workable  proposition.  The  real  reason 
Why  your  theatres  have  such  an  enor- 
mous clientele  is  that  you  have  not,  like 
we  have  in  Paris,  the  opportunity  of 
sitting  outside  your  cafes,  or  to  flaner 
like  we  do.  In  Paris  a man  has  his  din- 
I ner;  he  site  in  a cafe,  or  outside  on  the 
1 terrasse.  and  smokes  and  chats  All  of 
a sudden  he  pulls  out  his  ™atch.  Mon 
Dleu,  il  est  onze  heures  et  demi,  je 
vais  me  voucher.’  And  So  it  goes  with 
thousands  of  them  night  after  night 
You  have  in  England  a,  tendency  that 
wav  now.  in  your  Cafe  Royal,  jour 
Gambrinus.  I go  there  myself  every 
night.  If  that  develops  like  with  us  In 
Paris,  it  means  a serious  loss  to  the 
theatre.” 

— r— 

Possible  Failure. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  likened  Mr. 
Messager  to  Sullivan  as  a musical  hu- 
morist. “It  would  make  an  interesting 
essay  to  compare  Offenbach  to  Mr. 
Messager  without  any  intrusion  into  the 


comparison  of  the  fine  element  which 
came  from  Sullivan  in  his  greatly  im- 
portant musical  hours.  <No  doubt,  Offen- 
bach is  the  quicker,  the  hastier,  the 
more  jovial  writer;  you  can  see  him,  as  | 
a sort  of  smaller  Rossini,  enjoying  with 
much  laughter  melody  after  melody,  as 
thev  trip  from  the  end  of  his  pen.  Mes- 
sager is  a little  more  thoughtful,  a little 
more  daintv  in  handling  his  creations. 

He  certainly  does  not  exactly  write 
with  an  irresponsible  freedom  of  tune- 
fulness; 'but  he  does  like  to  linger  over 
his  thoughts,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  is 
an  artist  who  is  addicted  to  selection, 
and  who  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  ac- 
cept his  first  thought  with  that  enthusi- 
asm which  is  invariably  born  with  any 
first  thought,  when  it  strikes  the  brain 
in  its  original  innocence.” 

But  would  Messager's  “La  Basoche." 
which  is  musically  charming,  be  suc- 
cessful in  America?  Its  book  was  not 
liked  in  London,  nor  was  that  ot  “Mi-  , 

rette.”  an  operetta  written  by  Messager  ' 
for  the  Savov  (1894),  any  more  success- 
ful. How  many  American  theatregoers 
know  the  meaning  of  “Basoche,  let 
alone  any  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  that  which  is  thus  en- 
titled Would  not  many  of  the  plots  of 
the  standard  French  fight  operas  seem 
thin  or  foolish  or  incredibly  old-fash- 
ioned? Operettas  Inspired  w-  some  pass- 
ing fashion  may  crowd  the  theatre  for  a 
season  but  their  Intense  modernity 
brings ' sooner  the  inevitable  death  and 
forgetfulness.  There  was  a time  when 
the  book  of  “Patience”  seemed  a master- 
piece of  satire,  and  lines  from  ic  were 
In  the  speech  of  the  street,  but  what  are 
the  rival  aesthetes  now  to  the  younger 
generation  but  caricatures  of  types  as 
far  removed  as  those  of  the  macaroni 
or  the  incrovable.  whereas  the  satire  or 
“Pinafore”  or  that  of  "The  Pirates  of 
Penzance”  needs  no  explanatory  foot- 
notes; the  satires,  the  humor,  the  irony 
are  as  universal  as  the  spirit  of  “Pa- 
tience” is  parochial. 

Admirable  as  are  many  of  the  librettos 
of  Offenbach’s  operettas,  they  will  not 
always  bear  literal  translation,  and 
where  are  the  traditions  of  the  school  of 
either  Offenbach  or  Sullivan?  Nothing 
more  contradictory  to  all  the  Offen- 
baeliian  traditions  has  been  seen  in 
this  country  than  the  revival  of  “The 
Grand  Duchess.”  by  Lillian  Russeil  and 
her  company.  For  once  Meilhac  and 
Halevy  and  Offenbach  were  dull  fellows. 
PIoTtense  Schneider,  who  created  the 
part,  was  a far  greater  dramatic  artist 
than  Mrs.  Schumann-Heink;  but 
Schneider,  who  is  still  living,  although 
Mr  George  Moore  questioned  the  fact 
last  month,  had  no  pupils,  and  left  no 
successor. 


Advantages  of  a Revival. 

Comic  opera  in  the  United  States  ] 
means  to  many  merely  a mugging  com-  | 
edian  who  is  more  or  Jess  acrobatic,  a | 
topical  song  and  pretty  and  reckless . 
chorus  girls,  such  as  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  Mr.  Jules  Huret  when  he 
visited  this  country  in  search  of  copy,  j 
and  decided  that  the  chorus  girl  and  ' 
the  Keeley  cure  were  among  the  chief 
institutions  of  America.  The  audience 
is  accustomed  to  wretched  singing;  it 
expects  it;  the  singing  is  of  secondary 
importance;  it  is  a mere  detail;  the 
comedian  and  the  chorus  girl  are  the 
true  features.  Even  the  Bostonians.  , 
who  once  prided  themselves  on  the  vocal 
ability  of  women  in  the  company  were 
without  leading  sopranos  or  contraltos  , 
of  any  value  whatever  when  they  pro- 
duced  here  that  dull,  vapid,  Inconse- 
quential piece  entitled  “The  Queen  ot 
Laughter.”  _ . 

If  such  women  as  Mrs.  Schumann- 
Heink  appear  In  light  opera  they  may 
be  Instrumental  In  improving  the  taste 
of  the  public  and  In  creating  a demand 
for  true  opera  comique.  Mrs.  bchu- 
mann-Heink  Is  a woman  of  weight 
and  authority.  She  has  it  in  her  power 
to  play  comedy  In  a legitimate  manner 
or  to  provoke  cheap  laughter;  hut  If 
she  wishes  to  sing  her  best  the  audi- 
ence will  listen  respectfully  and  not  be 
restless,  awaiting  the  approaching  gag 
of  the  funny  man. 
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ot  voice,  taste,  ambition, 


wider  field  and  more  encouragement.  A 
few  seasons  of  operetta  In  European 
countries  are  of  benefit  to  'tho  young 
woman  who  is  determined  to  be  famous 
in  grand  opera.  There  are  singers  now 
in  heroic  parts  who  sadly  need  ease 
and  flexibility  and  quickness  in  speech 
and  action.  There  was  a time  when 
the  great  tragedian  was  also  an  ac 
compilshed  comedian.  Now  the  "grad 
uate”  of  an  opera  class  In  America  is 
waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
as  Alda,  Violetta,  Marguerite,  and  with 
the  expectation  of  queening  lt  as  Bruenn- 
hllde  or  Isolde  after  the  first  triumph- 
ant year.  Yet  there  are  heroines, 
charming  heroines,  In  light  operas,  her- 
oines that  should  sing  as  well  as  act, 
and  great  artists  have  not  hesitated  in 
times  past  to  don  the  comic  mask. 

If  some  cry  out  in  their  ignorance 
against  the  debasement  of  art  In  com- 
edy let  them  remember  that  i’Die  Meis- 
tersinger"  stands  by  the  side  of  “Tris- 
tan" and  "Siegfried”;  that  “Falstai'f” 
may  yet  be  known  as  Verdi's  master- 
piece; that  the  operas  of  all  operas 
are  “Don  Giovanni’’  and  "Nozze  di  Fi- 
garo," when  they  are  sung  in  the  proper 
spirit,  when  they  are  conducted  with 
the  delicacy  and  fleetness  of  a Felix 
Mottl.  Mr"  Vernon  Blackburn  wrote 
something  more  than  an  article  for  the 
day  when  he  heard  two  months  ago  a 
performance  of  ‘‘Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,” 
which  roused  his  own  musical  sense  to 
golden  impulse.” 

—I* — 

An  Uncommon  Eulogy. 

"Among  all  that  is  most  modern  in  the 
musical  world,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  Wagner’s  magnificent  career, 
who  is  there  possessing  a musical  judg- 
ment who  does  not  realize  that  in  this 
most  exquisite  of  operas  we  have  a 
core  so  splendidly  balanced,  so  mag-  l 
nificently  equipoised,  so  dripping  with 
melody  as  the  honey  drips  from  the 
hive,  that  its  place  is  unique  in  .both 
he  music  of  humor  and  in  the  music  of 
heer  melody?  There  is  not  a scene  in 
he  whole  drama  which,  by  the  sheer 
eason  of  Mozart’s  own  greatness  of 
Drain,  can  be  Spared  from  this  perfect 
hrysolite  among  the  great  things  of  the 
operatic  world.  It  has  every  quality 
;o  command  success;  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  its  laughter  is  gloriously  bal- 
nced  by  the  equal  beauty  of  its  pa- 
;hoa.  The  part  of  Figaro  is  a master- 
niece  in  humor;  the  part  of  Cherubino 
s a masterpiece  in  the  spring-freshness 
jf  music  in  its  gayest  and  greenest 
form,  as  though  one  had  awakened  sud- 
denly from  winter  to  find  all  the  trees 
,n  the  world  clad  in  the  green  of  the 
ish,  t"he  oak.  the  toirch,  the  sycamore, 
ill  of  which  make  of  spring  one  glorious 
ind  new  enjoyment.  The  music  of  Su- 
sanna is  mad  with  the  delight  of  young 
nleasure;  Cherublno's  music  is  glad  with 
:he  thought  of  all  that  is  youthful,  a 
thought  which  culminates  in  one  of 
Mozart’s  most  lovely  songs.  'Voi  ehe 
apete’;  the  Contessa  carries  with  her 
:he  tears  of  the  world,  especially  in 
ter  ‘Dove  sono’ ; the  chorus  is  finely 
ittuned  to  the  significance  of  every  sin- 
tie  character  in  the  work.  The  fun  is 
jelicious,  and  if  the  tragedy  is  a little 
ieart-breaking,  it  is  never  excessive; 
ind  with  all  there  is  the  glamor,  the 
jeauty,  the  comedy  of  the  18th  century 
mingled  by  the  music  of  an  eternal 
renlus  into  such  a homogeneous  whole 
hat  at  this  moment  you  laugh,  at  the 
next  you  are  like  to  weeping,  at  the 
next  you  are  in  sheer  surprise  over  the 
accomplishment  of  the  musician,  and 
finally,  with  the  closing  chords,  youf 
ire  Ineffably  cheered  by  the  great 
•cnowledge  that  for  a certain  space  of 
ime  you  have  been  on  intimate  terms 


, _ vpY  exquisite  sense  of  melody 

may  find  a and  his  determination  always  to  do  his 
best  by  the  art  which  belongs  to  him 
so  intimately  as  does  the  art  of  music, 
ia*  ‘'°*  yot  consented  to  what  must  be 
the  dictate  of  his  own  spirit  to  write 
a work  of  solid  and  most  material 
value;  it  is  true  that  Schubert  and* 
Schumann  have  made  their  reputations 
to  a large  degree  by  reason  of  their 

in  Osoners;  'Y?  say’  t0  a )arse  degree 
<-hls  connection,  fop  we,  of  course, 
dis  egard  the  famous  greater  works 
H\e  great  importance  of 
Uiese  artists  m the  world  of  music;  but/ 
H«rY«y  Possesses  a peculiarly  beau-1 
1 i i.S  y e,Vlan  nlm/ost  inimitable  style, 
in  his  wilting  ot  songs,  which,  partly 
by  reason  of  their  very  brevity,  seem 

o2ninI,l:>?a  jlm’  p'or  this  reason  "we 
seriously  wonder  why  he  never  takes 
little  enough  trouble,  beyond  just  the 
advantageous  labor  of  composing  an- 
overture  for  this  or  that  festival  to 
snow  himself  the  really  fascinating  and 
exquisite  musician  which  he  really  is. 
If  by  any  chance  Mr.  Hervey  should 
care  to  let  his  name  go  down  to  pos- 

nfr  hlo3ntS aiS  lt  now  exIsts  as  a writer 
or  beautiful  songs  and  of  delightful 
songs,  but  not  of  works  written  m the 
grander  forms  of  music  known  to  the 
YY®,  can  onIy  say  that  he  himself 
™«nh6i  °n  y p5£son  to  blame;  for  lt  is 
^iilfkn°^n  f.h,at  .wlth  hIs  delightful 
talent,  and  with  his  encouragement  of 

LrlLFn63?  sympathy  with  which  he  Is 
gu eetatl  by  all  the  musical  world,  he 

aiV°eady  d°o™e°”e  than  that  wWch  he  ha3 
PERSONAL. 

Eugen  d’Albert,  pianist,  will  give  35 
concerts  in  America  from  January  to 
March. 

Lady  Halle,  the  violinist,  wrote  from 
Beilin  to  London  that  Melba  was  not 
the  first  woman  to  receive  the  decora- 
tion of  Science,  Art  and  Music.  Lady 
Halle  was  awarded  the  decoration  after 
playing  betore  the  King  on  Jan.  23,  1903. 

there  is  a rumor  that  Kubelik,  urged 
by  his  wife,  will  leave  the  concert 
stage.  Something  in  our  heart  tells  us 
that  he  will  yet  be  persuaded  to  visit 
America  again. 

Claude  Debussy  is  composing  the  or- 
chestral and  choral  music  for  the  tra- 
gedy, “Dionysos,”  by  Joachim  Gas- 
quet,  to  be  produced  at  Orange  this 
summer.  Debussy's  “Le  Printempts,” 
orchestral  suite  transcribed  for  the 
iano  (four  hahds);  “Two  Dances— Sa- 
cred and  Profane,”  for  chromatic  harp 
or  piano,  with  accompaniment  of 
strings;  "Three  Songs  of  France;  Ron- 
del, La  Grotte  and  Rondel.”  have  been 
published  lately. 

The  Guide  Musical  (Paris)  says  of 
•Caive's  Carmen  at  the  Opera  Comique: 
“There  is  always  something  unexpected 
in  her  rhythm,  in  her  stage  business,  in 
her  entrances.  This  adds  much  humor 
to  the  score  of  Bizet,  who  did  not  hope 
for  so  much.” 

Hugo  Ka.un  has  composed  an  orches- 
tral work.  “Maria  Magdalena.” 

The  Faelten  Pianoforte  School  Re- 
view of  the  seventh  season  has  been 
published.  The  registration  of  1903-4 
numbered  677  students,  of  whom  624  were 
residents  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

Melba  as  Marguerite  at  Covent  Gar- 
den this  season,  “added  a little  cape  to 
the  gray  dress  of  the  artless  maid,  and 
a ribbon  round  her  hair  to  accentuate 
her  youthfulness.”  It  is  a pleasure  to 
note  such  advances  in  her  dramatic  art. 


lutP°"r!n«-  Its  vil"tuo  lies  t at  half-a-crowu  a Hood,  xnis  tax  wouhT 
in  fervor  as* the  sco*™ ^rogress^an^  Pr°,duC<!  £'’W,-O0°  yoal"ly  *nd  raise  the 
bestfawrTifthe  Iast,  pLrt  ls  infinitely  the  NOplnl  standing  of  tho  taxed. 
™.Lwrl‘ten  mVfdc  tn  the  whole  of  the  Welsh  were  UM1I  , 
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e?^.ra’  wouid  be  easy  to  point  to  one 
page  and  say,  ‘By  this  way  went  Mo- 

'ThiS  ^as  P^Thoven’s 
path  , to  another,  particularly  In  the 
in  the  sixth  scene! 
■ i V thia  ^vfiy  went  W^agner  ’ Thf*  orlri 
mere  as  Baint-sfens  'approaches 

"™re  nearly  to  the  spirit  of  Wagner 
so  his  music  distinctly  takes  upon  it  i 
more  beautiful  garment.  It  is  useless  to 
T'nt®  on®  scene  here  or  one  scene  there 
for. the  story  is  told  in  a strictly  Wag- 

hu tJ t he Sense  of  the  unities  of  dreams 
the  summary  that  we  have  made  of 


whole  of  the  Welsh  were  still  more  liberal,  for  by 


their  laws  a kitten  from  Its  birth  till  it 
could  seo  was  valued  at  a penny;  when 
it  began  to  mouso  at  twopence,  and 
after  it  had  killed  nilco,  at  fourpence, 
which  in  those  days  was  tho  price  of 
a calf.  Tho  cat,  without  any  reference 
to  zoological  mythology  or  folk-lore,  is 
always  a personage.  A cut  know3  ex- 

.,  - — . - wv  nave  made  of  kctly  what  it  wants  and  procures  it 

-sHlone may  suffice**1  Thwart*  of  hT°'  witI,out  thouSht  of  the  comfort  or  tho 
rhasi?k£n3L‘Mmp-  Melba,  and Although  dis.comfort  of  others.  It  will  play  with 


she  sang  with  even  more  than  her  usual 
fervor  and  vocal  beauty  P USUal 

( I fiil.h  f flint  J 


a Montaigne  as  long  os  it  finds  amuse- 
doubt  that  Saint-Saen's'Uhas  pmvtded  fo?  ment  iu  tho  behavior  of  the  philosopher, 
extremal?  buf  on,y  for  that  timc-  When  there  are 

an  ungrateful  port.  That  she  the  past  m0r°  senous  things  to  be  considered. 

* man,  Montal^^^r  ^Baudelaire,  U 


mistress  of  lyri 


t/L,Un5iel?.dic  Rassages,  naturally  tends 
V\xv  of  W wltht>.oldlng  of  much  dis- 
Per  'Peculiar  genius.  Still  for 
mifsSeaut¥’  of  ber  plirnsing  and  the  ex- 

everv  dtfflc,Wvh  WuhicJ?  shp  demounted 
L;p,ry  unncultj , she  deserves  the  verv 
highest  Prafse.  Miss  Parkins  in  The  part 
f enus  was  in  every  respect  adrnir- 
able,  and  Mme.  Kirkby-Lunn  as  PaHa^ 
both  acted  and  sang  with  a real  ivrlc 
demonstrativeness  which,  as  a style  she 
teems  in  recent  days  to  have  developed 
with  immense  success.  M.  Dalmores  os 
Paris  was  attractive,  and  M Messaeer 
conducted  witii  extreme  refinement  aiid 
delicacy,  proving  at  every  point  W 
e?S!uJ?ltelu  he  un<3erstood  every  suc- 
ceedlng  phase  of  Saint-Saens'  intention 
,^ct’  the  orchestral  plaving  was  one 
of  the  great  features  of  the  evening  Tt 
nnero  be  ad!led  that  the  mounting  of  the 
iWas  ln  evpry  respect  magnificent- 
thnTC°r?!!  WaS  psPeclaIly  wonderful.” 

.Gfuy  wrote  the  music  for  “41- 
June " 21  pp,;f°rmp<i  at  Bradfield,  Eng  . 
h,te^nd0fi^Stra  °0nslsted  of  a 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

“Pater  Noster,”  a music  drama  in  one 
act,  text  based  'by  Possart  on  Coppee's 


ith  him  who  probably  had  the  great-  poem,  music  by  Roehr,  was  produced  at 


JOYFUL  RETURNS. 

A man  and  his  wife,  divorced  about 
six  years  ago,  were  remarried  at  Balti- 
| more  the  other  day  ; a case  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  earnest  student  of  socio- 
logy. Marshal  Saxe,  the  distinguished 
warrior  and  amorist,  thought  he  had 
solved  the  marriage  problem  by  the  fo!- 
i lowing  proposition  which  he  wished  car- 
ried into  effect : A husband  and  his 

wife  should  appear  in  court  seven  years 
after  marriage ; if  they  said  they  could 
not  live  together  happily,  they  should  be 
divorced,  and  any  children  should  be 
cared  for  by  the  state;  if  they  still 
wished  to  live  together,  their  wish 
should  be  granted,  but  the  union  should 
thereafter  be  dissolved  only  by  death. 
The  Baltimore  incident  shows  that  a 
still  greater  opportunity  for  judgment 
may  be  founded  on  larger  experience. 
A man  and  his  wife,  married  young, 
begin  to  be  restless.  The  husband  thinks 
he  might  be  happier  with  a thinner 
brunette  or  a stouter  blonde,  and  the 
wife  is  sure  that  another  man  would 
appreciate  more  keenlv  the  riches  of 
her  character.  They  are  divorced.  Per- 


left  suddenly  and  ignominiously  to  him-  ji 
self.  Is  a cat  personal  property?  Go  | 
to;  a oat  is  the  property  of  its  own  will  I 
and  inclination. 

J / V 

SENATOR  PLATT’S  AMAZEMENT.  ! ■ 
Time  brings  no  relief  to  Senator 
Platt  of  New  York.  He  is  still  amazed 
at  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Judge 
Parker.  How  could  any  candidate  be 
so  foolish  as  to  state  a positive  opin- 
ion. and  that,  too,  with  telegraphic 
bluntness?  Judge  Parker’s  declaration 
for  gold  was  “injudicious  and  a tacti- 
cal mistake  as  well  as  poor  polities.” 
The  senator  cannot  appreciate  the 
bravery  of  honest  expression  of  a 
righteous  belief.  His  training,  his 
processes  of  thought  forbid  this  appre- 
ciation. Nor  has  he  the  imagination 
to  take  in  at  once  the  shrewdness  of 
boldness  at  a critical  moment,  when 
personal  advantage  is  at  stake,  and 
vh^i  he  himself  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Brer  Rabbit.  The  senator 
has  yet  to  learn  that,  even  in  the  haz- 
ard of  politics,  the  dice  of  the  gods  are 
loaded. 


J / £ 


st  musical  versatility  and  genius  com-  Munich  June  14.  , , 

liined  among  all  composers.  We  enter  gamt-Saens'  “Helene”  was  performed  1 “aps  they  are  too  critical  ; perhaps  habit 
nto  no  controversy  concerning  John  *-• 


Sebastian  Bach  or  Richard  Wagner;  it  In  London  for  the  first  time  June  20,  at 
s in  the  combination  of  qualities  in  the  Covent  Harden.  The  singers  were  Melba, 
lighest  gift  of  expressing  supreme  mu-  ,,,  Mme  Kirkhv-T.unn  Dal- 

;ical  thoughts,  whether  they  might  be  M1®8  r^fkina,  Mme.  Kirkby  L,unn,  uai 

humorous,  comic  or  tragic,  whether  mores,  Gilibert,  Journet.  Messager  con- 
bey  might  be  absolute  or  dramatic,  ducted.  The  critics  were  not  unani- 
tvhether  expressed  In  such  a magnifi-  m.-ur  -noint  iln, 

;ently  dignified  form  as  in  the  G minor  mous-  Daily  News.  Saint-Saens  has 
jympnony,  or  in  the  ineffable  appeal  of  caught  the  expression  of  a curiously 
i ‘Batti,  Battl,’  that  Mozart  stands  I elegant \ classicism."  Daily  Telegraph: 
iway  from  all  men.”  j ever  opera  smelt  of  the  lamp  it  is 

this  bald  attempt.”  The  Times:  “The 

music  is  more  suave,  more  distinguished 
and  more  finely  conceived  than  any  of 
the  composer’s  other  operas  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.”  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette said;  "Both  the  words  and  music 
are  written  by  this  most  versatile  of 
musicians.  To  say  that  there  are  not 


The  Moral  of  It  All. 

In  the  lightness  of  touch,  in  the  felic- 
ty  of  diction,  in  the  subtlety  of  sug- 
gestion, in  the  coloring  of  tone,  in  the 
luildlng  and  maintenance  of  a beau- 
:lful  vocal  line,  in  the  short  phrase 
bharged  with  meaning,  true  musical 
omedy  is  perhaps  a higher  form  of  art 
than  lyric  tragedy.  In  comedy,  even 
more  than  ln  tragedy  of  the  modern 
school,  the  singer  must  be  so  thoroughly 
;ralned  as  to  be  at  ease  in  the  routine 
if  song.  It  might  be  a good  thing  for 
roung  women  (o  think  of  this  even 
yhlle  they  jostle  each  other  in  their 
ish  toward  the  operatic  stage.  In  tu- 
multuous tragedy  vocal  faults  are  often 
jjrgiven  for  the  sane  of  an  outburst  of 
^emental  passion  or  pass  unheard  amid 
he  orchestra  blare  and  din;  how  many 
of  the  young  ornaments  of  the  stage  can 
rdng  a scene  from  Mozart’s  masterpieces 
.(  with  the  appropriate  elegance,  mean- 
s' \ ins.  vocal  art  and  with  full  appre- 
fi;1  Bon  of  the  ineffable  beauty  of  th* 
style? 

ARTHUR  HERVEY’S  SONGS. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  praises  enthusi- 
astically a song,  “Das  alte  Lied"  (sung 
by  Rosa  Olitzka  in  London  June  20), 
and  says:  “Mr.  Hervey  has  a peculiar- 
ly delicate  sense  of  musical  beauty;  to 
him  any  touch  of  vulgarity  is  impossi- 
ble; he  has  a sort  of  eclectic  desire  to 
compose  .which  requires  a good  deal 
of  courage  to  put  into  practice,  but  in 
which  lie  has  indubitably  achieved  a 
very  great  success.  To  our  mind  it  is 
,|  ’•other  a curious  matter  that  Mr.  Her- 


and  reminiscence  enslave  them;  they  do 
not  take  to  themselves  new  associates. 
Mr.  Jones  finds  no  woman  so  entertain- 
ing, especially  in  the  surprises  that  once 
disconcerted  him,  as  Mrs.  Jones,  who,  in 
turn,  sighs  for  her  accustomed  Augus- 
tus. Six  years  of  wedded  life;  six  of 
divorce— nothing  could  be  fairer  than 
this  proportion ; and  then  a joyful  re- 
union of  a thoroughly  experienced 
couple,  tested  by  propinquity  and  sep- 
aration. Furthermore  it  should  be  re- 
membered that,  according  to  the  phy- 


111  UOIUI U-  HO.  AX/  O Cl  p 111  Ct  X IXIX  L t 1 C XL  U HIM  f , , . v , 

many  brilliant  pages  in  the  work  would  Biologists,  Jones  is  every  seven  vears  a 
be  a ridiculous  exaggeration,  but  at  the  j particular,  individual,  new  Jones  and 
same  time  It  must  be  confessed  that,  as  , . „ ’ .mu 

In  nearly  all  {he  works  of  Saint-Saens,  same  is  true  of  bis  Henrietta.  The 

the  brilliance  is  superficial  rather  than  Joneses  who  remarry  after  six  vears  of 
deep,  and  that  the  originality  of  ideas  I J .'vais  oi 


ls  not  particularly  obvious.  The  story 
tol'd  ln  brief  is  no  more  than  the  flight 
of  Helen  and  Paris  turned  into  a sort 
of  love  allegory,  and  purposed  to  show 
the  supreme  royalty  of  love  over  all  the 
other  passions  of  men.  One  is  reminded 
of  rthe  great  line,  one  of  the  greatest 
lines  possibly  in  all  poetry— 

Whs  this  the  face  that  launched  a thousand 
■hips? 

The  libretto  is  prettily  conceived  and 
prettily  written.  Saint-Saens  assuredly 
lias  an  extremely  dainty  style,  so  far  as 
literature  goes;  the  unfortunate  part  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  book  is  not  of  the 
•.lightest  interest  to  anybody;  it  has  no 
pulsaion  of  passion,  no  reality  even  on 
the  allegorical  side;  the  story  of  the 
loves  or  Helen  and  Paris  are  quite 
feebly  told,  and  we  are  bound  to  add 
that  it  is  at  times  wearisome  to  excess. 
Trom  the  musical  point  of  view,  there 
le  something  more  favorable  to  be  said, 
Saint-Saens  is  always,  scholarly  and 
musiclanly;  lie  scores  with  an  unsur- 
passable neatness,  and  his  sense  of  mu- 
sical proportion  is  altogether  excep- 
tional among  modern  musicians.  But  if 
we  come  to  a question  of  inspiration,  we 
regret_  to  say  that 


separation  have  been  practically  made 
over ; the  old  and  good  wine  is  in  new 
bottles. 


CATS  AS  PROPERTY. 

A few  days  ago  there  was  discussion 
in  court  as  to  whether  a cat,  a domestic 
cat,  may  be  called  personal  property.  A 
cat  is  more  than  personal  property ; he 
or  she  is  a personage.  This  has  been 
recognized  since  the  days  of  the  omnis- 
cient. Egyptians,  who  held  cats  sacred 
and  gave  them  pompous  burial,  such  as 
might  have  stirred  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
to  another  chapter  of  solemn  music  for 
his  “Urn  Burial.’’  Do  the  courts  forget 
Puss-in-Boots  and  tho  faithful  compan- 
ion and  adviser  of  Mayor  Dick  Whit- 
tington? Are  they  unacquainted  with 
the  ingenious  works  of  Baudelaire, 
‘Helene,’  though  I Gautier,  Champfleury,  who  praised  the 


smoothly  beautiful  and  full  of  many  in  „ 

passages  to  which  many  a great  mu-  | cat  *n  po0!n  or  stl11  m0l°  Poetic  prose? 
•lclan  would  be  proud  to  add  his  slg-  In  England  a meeting,  held  under  tho 

^a\Uere'cohnsUuc?l^ne'rSn°[t  thaif  oi  P^eney  of  a dignitary  of  the  Church 

of  England,  advised  the  taxation  of  cats 


A Study  of  Social  Life. 

Elizabeth  Godfrey’s  “Social  Life  Un- 
der the  Stuarts”  is  published  in  tills 
country  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  New 
York.  She  has  already  described  in 
"Home  Life  Under  the  Stuarts”  the 
houses,  dress,  furniture  and  domestic 
ways  of  the  same  period.  She  now 
discusses  country  pastimes,  sights  and 
noises  of  London,  the  playhouse, 
music,  art,  science  and  superstition, 
physicians,  travelling,  books  that  were 
read,  arrangements  for  the  distribution 
of  news;  she  also  characterizes  the 
period  as  the  golden  age  of  friendship 
—friendships  between  men  and  women 
as  well  as  between  men— and  she  shows 
the  all-pervading  importance  of  religion, 
portrays  types  of  piety  and  of  gentle 
but  heroic  women  in  time  of  trial.  The 
author’s  aim  has  been  to  let  the  people 
of  the  day  speak  for  themselves  rather 
than  to  describe  and  interpret.  “It  is 
infinitely  more  interesting  to  read  what 
they  said  themselves  of  contemporary 
books,  pictures,  plays,  than  to  see  them 
through  modern  eyes.”  She  does  not 
pretend  to  have  made  an  exhaustive 
nnalysls  of  the  various  topics;  she  at- 
tempts to  set  forth  a general  view  of  : 
art,  music,  science,  literature  as  seen 
by  the  average  man  of  culture  of  that 
period;  and  thus  she  admits  that  her 
treatment  may  seem  superficial. 

An  examination  of  the  chapter  on 
news  will  show  the  author’s  manner  of 
treatment.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  at 
the  start  that  this  book  is  more  than 
a compilation,  although  Miss  Godfrey 
conscientiously  publishes  a list  of  works 
consulted  by  her  in  the  task. 

How  did  the  pople  of  England  learn 
the  news  during  those  stirring  years 
that' saw  the  rise  and  the  breaking  out 
of  discontent  with  Charles  I.?  There 
were  no  daily  newspapers  before  the 
strife.  When  the  war  actually  began 
there  were  “Diurnalls”  and  “Corren- 
tes”  ln  circulation,  but  they  did  hot 
for  a long  time  take  the  place  of  the 
private  newsletter,  for  the  censor  was 
as  strict  as  any  Japanese  general  now- 
in  action.  This  newsletter,  however, 
was  a strictly  private  matter.  A man 
in  the  country  or  two  or  three  neigh- 
bors in  combination  to  share  the  ex- 
pense arranged  to  have  the  news  sent 
regularly  by  some  writer  in  town.  He 
sent  copjes  to  his  subscribers  at  a fixed 
rate,  and  any  information  that  might 
be  regarded  as  dangerous,  in  case  the 
packet  were  opened,  was  written  in  I 
a cipher  which  had  been  agreed  upon. 
The  writer  knew  the  political  views  nf 
his  subscribers  and  favored  them  ac-  | 
cordingly.  There  was  often  a journey 
of  : several  days  for  these  newsletters 
over  the  bad  roads  between  the  country  I 
home  and  the  town.  The  miblic  news-  I 
paper,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  I 
first  published  in  England,  was  the 
’Gallo  Belgicus.”  written  in  Latin, 
first  published  annually,  then  half-year- 
ly. It  was  naturally  more  like  a history 
than  a newspaper,  nnd  it  was  also 
known  as  “Mercurius,’’  a title  given  to  | 
other  earlv  journals.  From  the  speei-  ; 
mens  in  the  British  museum,  there  is 
one,  “the  English  Mercury,”  dated  May 
28  1588— it  seems  that  these  journals  | 


appeared  at  Irregular  intervals  and  In 
pamphlet  form.  The  "Moderate  In- 
telligencer'’ for  the  week  of  .Tulv  15-22, 
1847,  a government  organ,  gave  full  par- 
liamentary news,  foreign  intelligence, 
ohleflv  about  fighting,  a description  of 
a religious  ceremony  at  Rome,  the  re- 
port of  a battle  between  Venetians 
I and  Turks.  (The  variations  of  the  cal- 
(i  endar  lead  to  confusion  concerning  the 
j l exact  elates.)  Furthermore,  these  jour- 
['  nals  published  personal  gossip:  for  ex- 
| J . ample.  it  was  stated  that  "Ned  Hyde 
was  grown  so  familiar  with  the  King 
that  he  used  to  play  with  his  band- 
strings.”  Clarendon  quotes  the  story 
of  . how  the  King  joked  with  Hyde  on 
■this  subject,  and  when  the  latter 
blushed,  the  King  said,  pleasantly:  "Be 
not  troubled  at  it.  for  I have  worn  no 
bandstrlngs  these  20  years."  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  seen  the  newspaper. 
Nor  was  the  gossip  confined  to  Eng- 
land; society  news  was  forwarded  from 
Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
seldom  any  correspondence  concerning 
serious  opinions.  If  an  Englisman 
wished  to  free  his  mind,  he  did  not 
■Write  a letter  to  the  Times  of  that 
period  he  wrote  a pamphlet.  Pam- 
■ nhlets  then  were  long  and  elaborate 

^ leading  articles;  they  were  often  out- 
' rageously  violent,  as  -when  . Milton 
abused  an  adversary  for  page  aite* 

1 page,  in  his  more  amiable  moments 
' calling  him  "a  boar  in  the  vineyard.,  a- 
snout  in  this  pickle,  an  unswilled  hot- 
head, a brazen  ass.”  The  author  re- 
grets that  Milton  should  have 
vituperative;  but  she  forgets  that  out 
rageous  abuse  was  in  fashion  among 
disputants  of  the  period  ^espec rally 
among  theologians  and  scholars.  (i  ne 
author,  by  the  way,  is  a good  lory -ana. 
no  doubt,  speaks  in  privatePt  Charie. 
the  Martyr,  and  Cromwell  tbe;Usuper.) 
These  innumerable  pamphlets  .on  P°rit' 
cal  subjects  remind  “the  reader  quaint- 
ly of  some  of  the  pro:B°er  anti-vacci- 
nation, or  Liberationist 
our  own  ^ay."  The 'journals  contained 
no  literary  criticism.  The  critics -of 
that  period  were  commentators. 
travelled  slowly,  and  conservative  Mus 
Godfrey  doubts  whether  the 
lias  not  inflicted  more  sorrow  and  anx 
iety  than  it  lias  saved;  but  there  v a s 
speed  when  there  was  necessity,  to 
if  a letter  was  sent  from  Yolk  on 
Saturday  midnight,  the  King  s answer 
from  London  was  received  on  Monday 
morning  by  10  o’clock,  a service  under- 
taken by  gentlemen.  The  postmastei- 
ship,  with  the  sole  right  of  forwarding  i 
letters  and  keeping  post  horses  on  the  1 
King’s  highway,  was  an  eagerly,  sought 
monopoly,  but  people  as  a rule  prefeired 
to  send  letters  by  carrier,  who  was 
surer  than  the  legitimate  post.  _ Lady 
Brilliona  Harley  had  a son  at  Oxfoid. 
and  she  sent  letters  to  lum  as  well  a- 
hampers  of  apples,  mead  and  violet 
cakes  by  carrier. 

The  chapter  on  "Doctors  and  Illnesses 
is  still  more  interesting,  for  when  wete 
men  and  women  not  curious 
ease,  diet  and  the  condition  of  then 
own  individual  liver?  There  was  nos- 
trums that  seemed  able  to  drive  old- 
fashioned  remedies  of  herbs  and  simples 
uut  of  favor.  This  same  Lady  Brllliana 
Harley  thought  highly  of  hezoars— “con- 
cretions met  with  in  the  bodies  ot 
ruminant  animals  and  considered  highly 
alexipharmic,"  and  of  aurum  potabile 
, or  "orampotabily,"  as  Lady  Brllliana 

|!  spelled  it.  Mothers  and  nurses  did  not 

I send  for  the  doctor  in  a case  of  whoop- 

I ing-cough,  measles,  croup;  they  could 

dress  wounds  and  even  set  broken 
l;  hones;  medical  prescriptions  were  among 
the  household  recipes,  and  they  were 
handed  down  in  families;  there  were 
prescriptions  even  for  small-pox,  the 
plague,  epilepsy,  scrofula.  Little  hoys 
were  dosed  thoroughly  and  on  all  oe- 
! casions  with  Turkey  rhubarb.  Cupping 

was  a favorite  remedy  for  all  ailments, 
and  the  operation  was  performed  as  a 
rule  by  the  barber-chirugeon.  who  also 
pulled  teeth  by  sheer  strength  and  with 
instruments  of  inquisitorial  torture. 
Blacksmiths  were  noted  hone  setters, 
and  they.  too.  were  handy  at  tooth  pull- 
ing. The  only  anesthe.tic  given  in  the 
1 infancy  of  surgery  was  opium,  and  that 
only  occasionally.  The  first  Lord  Falk- 
land met  with  a compound  fracture  of 
the  leg.  Gangrene  set  in  through  mis- 
management, and  the  leg  was  ampu- 
tated Falkland  took  no  anesthetic  and 
bore  the  barbarous  operation  "without 
a change  of  countenance.”  Hemorrhage 
set  in  while  the  surgeons,  sent  by  the 
King,  were  at  table.  They  came  leis- 
urely, said  there  was  no  hope,  and 
Falkland  bled  to  death.  There  is  much 
about  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and.  there 
are  quotations  from  his  singular  "Let- 
ter to  a Friend  on  the  Death  ' of  a 
Friend”  to  show  him  as  the  physician 
whoso  views  were  antiquated  and  not 
as  the  author  of  "Religio  Medici,"  I 
which  reveals  him  as  religiously  most 
tolerant  in  an  age  of  intolerance.  Con- 
sumption, then  a comparatively  new 
dig^dse,  according  to  Browne,  was  ter- 
ribly common,  and  the  victims  were 
generally  young.  The  volumes  of  let- 
ters and  memoirs  tell  fearful  tales  of 
the  ravages  of  small-pox.  which  leads 
Miss  Godfrey  to  romantic  morallzation. 
She  speaks  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
Dorothy  Osborne,  who  were  seized  by 
the  disfiguring  disease,  and  adds:  "In 

both  these  cases  the  loyalty  of  the  lover 
rose  superior  to  the  changed  looks  of 
his  mistress,  but  in  how  many  may  not 
the  loss  of  beauty  have  meant  the  loss 
of  the  promised  husband  and  the  hopes 
of  happiness.”  Influenza  raged  in  the 
early  days  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
agues  and  intermittent  fevers  were 
much  more  rife  than  now.  Watering 
places  for  rheumatism  and  gout  began 
to  be  in  fashion,  but  when  Queen  Henri- 
etta Maria  visited  Turnbridge.  Wells  in 
1630.  there  was  such  poor  accommoda- 
tion that  she  and  her  attendants  were 
obliged  'to  live  in  tents  on  the  banks  of 
the  spring.  Nervous  depression  and  re- 
ligious mania  were  not  unknown,  and 
they  were  treated  by  rest  cure.  Hys- 
teria was  infrequent.  Medicines  were 
taken  to  raise  drooping  spirits.  Lady 
Sussex  wrote:  "I  took  some  physic, 

hoping  it  would  have  ma.de  my  spirits 
something  cheerfulier.  but  truly  I find 
myself  still  so  dull  and  sad  that  I take 
little  joy  in  anything  in  this  world;  I 
pray  Gorl  give  me  a cheerfulier  heart.” 


Miss  Godfrey  hell  . 

level  of  health  was  mgnet*"Thhn  it  is 
now.  The  people  were  much  better  fed, 
for  adulteration  was  practically  un- 
known (but  it  was  known  in  France  and 
bitterly  complained  of  by  Henri  Etienne 
in  his  "Apology  Tor  Herodotus”).  “An- 
anaemic  race  could  never  have  survived 
the  cuppings,  caustics,  setons  and  emet- 
ics with  which  they  were  treated,  nor 
have  bequeathed  to  their  posterity  the; 
traditional  physique  of  a John  Bull  that 
exists  nowadays  in  the  pages  of  Punch 
alone,” 

This  hook  tempts  continually  to  inor- 
dinate quotation,  to  annotation,  and  oc- 
easionallv  to  controversy.  The  material, 
entertaining  in  itself,  is  woven  together 
with  no  mean  skill  into  a smooth  narra- 
tion. There  is  seldom  the  suggestion  of 
tacts  that  must  he  dragged  in;  there  is 
no  reminder  of  the  pages  in  Buckle’s 
"Commonplace  Book.’’  which  were  to 
be  used  in  the  history  of  English  civil- 
ization. Miss  Godfrey  says  in  her  pre- 
face that  each  chapter  might  easily  be  a 
volume,  and  that  only  a specialist  could 
do  full  justice  to  each  subject.  This  is 
■true  and  modest;  but  she  has  succeeded 
in  her  purpose;  she  has  given  the  aver- 
age reader  of  today  a delightful  and- 
profitable  view  of  phases  of  life  under 
the  Stuarts.  There  might  easily  be 
good-natured  discussion  of  certain 
statements  made  by  her.  The  "internal 
evidence”  of  the  "Eikon  Basilike"  per- 
suades her  to  the  belief  that  only  such 
a 'truly  pious  man  and  Christian  ruler 
as  Charles  I.  could  have  written  the 
famous  portraiture  of  a king.  In  her 
account  of  Falkland’s  affection  for  Mrs. 
Moray,  she  belittles  and  abuses  John 
Aubrey,  who  left  behind  him  the  note 
that  Falkland’s  throwing  away  his  life 
.was  induced  “through  grief  for  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Moray,  a handsome  lady 
at  court,  who  was  his  mistress,  and 
whom  he  loved  above  all  creatures." 
Clarendon  admits  that  Falkland,  had  an 
extraordinary  esteem  for  her  and  ex- 
ceedingly loved  her  conversation,  and  lie. 
adds  that  Falkland  was  so  kind  to  his 
wife  that  he  left  to  her  by  will  all  he 
had.  Miss  Godfrey  will  not  listen  to 
Aubrey,  whose  "prime  object  was  to 
render  his  book  amusing  by  every  bit 
of  scandal  he  could  adorn  it  with.”  She 
should  read  Marcel  Schwob's  tribute  to 
Aubrey  as  a biographer. 

The  book,  attractively  printed,  is  pro- 
vided with  an  index;  and  there  are  il- 
lustrations, portraits,  views,  etc.,  ot 
more  than  ordinary  worth. 


Gov.  Altgeld's  Essays. 

“The  'Cost  of  Something  for  Nothing."  | 
a small  volume  of  short  essays  by  John  | 
P.  Altgekl.  is  published  by  the  Ham- 
mersmark  Publishing  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. They  were  written  just  before 
the  death  of  Gov.  Altgeld,  and  are  now 
published  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Clar- 
ence 9.  Darrow,  in  a prefatory  note, 
says  the  volume  was  given  to  him  by 
Mrs.  Altgeld  for  examination,  and  he 
thought  it  should  be  published  in  the 
precise  form  in  which  it  was  left.  Mr. 
Darrow  praises  the  character  of  the  au- 
thor. describes  him  as  a sincere  friend  ; 
of  humanity,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  justice,  and  died  "while  de- 
fending the  weak  against  the  ' oppres- 
sors.” He  thinks  this  book  will  en- 
courage all  that  hope  for  justice  on  the  I 
earth.  He  is  also  reasonably  sure  that 
the  accounts  of  the  universe  are  ad- 
justed and  balanced  so  that  in  some 
way  every  one  . must  pay  for  what  he 
gets. 

If  Gov.  Altgeld  had  many  enemies,  he 
also  had  stanch  friends  of  all  political 
parties  and  in  his  own  profession.  They 
believed  in  him  while  he  was  living, 
they  are  faithful  to  his  memory.  To 
m-inv  that  know  him  only  by  report,  lie 
was  the  incarnation  of  the  anarchistic 
spirit,  an  enemy  to  society,  a disbeliev- 
er in  any  established  order;  and  some 
still  more  hysterical  supplied  him  with 
horns,  hoofs  and  a tail.  It  may  be  said 
that  there  are  times  when  the  most  or- 
thodox citizen  is  an  Anarchist  at  heart 
in  his  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  Gov.  A'tgeld  in  irs  zeal  for 
righting  that  which  was  wrong  was 
often  violent  and  arbitrary  in  his  meth- 
ods and  attempts.  No  thoughtful  ob- 
server questioned  his  honesty,  but  he 
deplored  his  lack  of  judgment,  and  saw 
that  the  expression  of  some  hasty  or 
deliberate  opinion  was  as  a boomerang. 
The  violence  of  the  man  did  harm  to 
his  cause  even  when  the  cause  v.'jis 
1u«t  and  he  had  a singular  faculty  of 
arraying  against  him  those  who  would 
naturally  -have  supported  him.  Tliey 
th-ri  knew  him  only  by  hearsay  and  are 
now  bitterly  prejudiced  against  him, 
should  read  this  book  of  essays.  They 
will  put  it  down  with  respect  for  the 
author  and  they  will  perhaps  think 
bravely  and  with  greater  clearness 
about  certain  social  problems. 

The  he  essays  include  pure  and  lofty 

thoughts,  shrewd  observations  and  say- 
ings, commonplace  remarks,  pages  tnat 
are  as  smugly  platitudinous  as  any  ny 
Sir  John  Lubbock  or  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles. 
The  main  proposition  is  this;  The  tail- 
ing of  something  for  nothing  is  suicidal 
in  the  life  of  this  world.  Human  con- 
duct is  subjective  or  reactionary,  anil 
the  reactionary  effect  of  a life  of  tnek- 
ery  or  vice  destroys  men,  dissolves  tor- 
tunes,  rots  families.  No  pne  can  afford 
to  indulge  in  a mean  trick.  A young 
man  who  outwits  a street  car  conouotoi 
and  does  not  pay  his  fare  maybe  enter- 
ing upon  a ruinous  career,  there  are 
crime-regions  where  the  atmpspnere  r s 
poisqjioua  with  vice,  greed,  dissipation, 
the  frequenters  of  these  regions  get  tno 
poison  into  their  systems,  and  t nougn 
they  may  escape  jail  or  the  gallows, 
their  morals  disintergrate.  the  swin- 
dler generally  becomes  a financial.  Phy- 
sical, moral  bankrupt;  the  liar  and 
trickster  are  destroyed  by  the  results 
of  their  own  conduct.  Railway  Fieri, 
starting  out  as  honest,  soon  considered 
it  legitimate  to  get  all  they  could  from 
the  public  and  to  give  as  little  as  Pos- 
sible in  return;  they  then  bribed;  they 
i debauched  Justice;  they  entered  Into 
conspiracies  against  the  general  public 
and  their  own  stockholders;  they  lived 
in  lordly  style,  and  thus  they  lost  their 


own  sdWS^PTTTe'’ property'  gourmand 
becomes  coarse,  hard,  vulgar,  and  at- 
taches to  himself  the  obsequious,  the 
flunkies  and  the  hangers-on.”  Certain 
great,  that  is,  very  rich,  Americans  are 
supported  by  dollars  tainted  with  in- 
justice; these  dollars  are  destroying  the 
persons  that  made  them;  manufacturers 
of  oleomargarine',  controllers  of  the 
meat  trade,  monopolists  in  street  rail- 
way business,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
vany,  brewers  and  distillers.  If  liquors 
were  made  and  sold  as  drugs  and  gro- 
ceries are  sold  a small  per  cent,  would 
he  used,  but  the  manufacturers  ot 
liquors  want  to  make  money;  they  en- 
courage the  opening  of  saloons,  and  the 
moral  degradation  of  the  customer 
blights  the  life  of  saloon-keeper,  brewer, 
distiller.  \ 

Newspapers  no  longer  develop  great 
men;  the  sense  of  a personal  responsi- 
bility no  longer  exists;  the  newspaper 
talks,  not  the  man,  and  it  develops 
sneaks,  writers  of  anonymous  articles, 
who  destroy  character,  and,  like  those 
who  hide  behind  a hedge  and  throw  mis- 
siles at  the  travellers  in  the  highway, 
lose  their  own  manhood.  And  here  Gov. 
Altgeld  became  excited:  "If  the  victim 

will  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
facing  the  stars,  the  foul  odor  of  the 
attack  will  not  cling  to  him.  hut  it  will 
settle  back  into  the  garments  of  those 
who  made  it,  and  its  character  will  be 
chiselled  upon  their  faces”;  hut  how  an 
odor  or  its  character  can  be  ■- chiselled 
on  a face  is  a hard  question  that  might 
have,  been  among  those  put  by  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius  to  the  trembling  gram- 
marians. Manufacturers  .do  not  give  a 
fair  proportion  of  their  gains  to  the 
workmen  who  make  their  enormous  for-  • 
tunes;  they  do  not  pension  the  widows, 
orphans  or  victims  of  accidents.  Wag.es 
are  said  to  be  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand;  they  are  regulated  by  compe- 
tition. which  is  determined  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  competitors;  the  weak 
go  to  the  wall  and  are  obliged  to  un- 
derbid; we  are  all  prone  to  take  ad  van-, 
tage  of  these  necessities,  and  thus  we; 
push  down  the  weak,  lower  the  conch-,' 
tion  of  their  children.  Increase  the  mis- 
ery and  vice  of  the  future.  Bankers,  to 
lie’ Successful,  must  he- -cold  and  severe; - 
thfeir  finer  'and.  nobler  sentiments  are; 
shrivelled  up;  they  become  financial 
Ill-ends.  Too  many  lawyers  forget  that 
they  are  officers  of  justice;  they  turn 
into  beasts  of  prey.  Gov.  Altgeld,  as 
lawyer  and  judge,  saw  no  exception  to 
the  rule  that  tricks  will  destroy  the 
pettifogger,  the  unscrupulous,  in. court' 
or  in  the  lawyer's' office.  The  wise  and 
honest  lawyer  who  goes  to  the  bench 
is  apt  to  stagnate  or  grow  narrow.  He 
literally  and  figuratively  sits  down. 
He  too  often  is  only  the  expression  of 
the  dominant  influence  ot  the.  country- 

atThe6  professional  soldier  kills  and  de- 
stroys; he  never  creates.  The  private  is 
in  many  cases  treated  like  a, dog;  the 
strutting  officers  forriri  a class  by  them- 
selves and  are  snobs.  Common  citizens, 
not  professional  soldiers,  have  esta*b- 
lisKed  liberty  in  the  history  of  the  world: 
"The  intelligent  citizen  fighting  from 
high  motives— fighting  for  home  and 
country— makes  a much  more  ready  and 
invincible  soldier  than  the  professional,- 
who  stands  on  a lower  plane.  ’ West 
Point  does  not  turn  out  hosts  of  great 
men.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
dent's  are  the  pick  of  the  land  and  care- 
fully educated.  Nearly  all  the  officers 
who  became  famous  during  the  civil 
war  were  men  of  a wide  experience  ot 
t life  outside  of  the  army,  The  atmos- 
phere of  West  Point  is  hostile  to  de- 
moeracy;  the  graduate  has  false'  ideas 
of  life  and  honor:  the  discharge  o.f-  ms 
duties  is  a dull,  dwarfing,  routine p, lie  is 
a parasite  maintained  in  comparative 
idleness.  All  this  is  true  of  the  regular 
navy.  "When  the  promotion  of  atl  in- 
telligent and  meritorious  man  in  the 
ranks  who  had  won  his  promotion  by 
brave’ conduct,  is  openly  opposed  by  an 
admiral  of  the  United  States  navy,  as 
lately  happened,  on  the  ground  that  the 
young  Ilian  might  not  be  able  to  shine 
at  social  functions  on  shore,  then  we 
have  struck  tiottoni  in  the  pit  of  the 
contemptible.”  . , 

America,  on  account  of  its  commercial 
and  cowardly  silence,  may  yet  pay  dear- 
ly for  its  share  in  the  crime  of  Eng- 
land’s war, against  the  Boers.  INo  class 
of  men  possesses  less  honor,  manhood 
or  character  than  the  professional  poli- 
ticians the  experienced  manipulators  of 
local  politics  in  large  cities.  The  ideal 
official  who  recognizes  the  humblest 
citizen  as  his  equal,  and  tries  to  serve 
him,  is  a great  exception.  Women 
should  not  be  kept  subordinate  to  men. 
No  man  is  authorized  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  rights  of  women,  who  have  the 
same  title  and  right  to  independence 
and  equality  before  the  law  that  men 

hJThough  there  may  be  no  personal  God, 
sueli  a prayer  as  "O  God,  be  merciful 
unto  me  a sinner"  uplifts  and  inspnes 
the  one  that  prays.  "The  ministry  of 
the  iflkel.  practised  as  it  was  taught 
and  5Wtiscrl  by  Christ,  brings  serenity 
and  happiness  of  soul  to  him  who  sin- 
cerely gives  himself  up  to  the  service. 
There  are  such  ministers,  and  they  are 
found  in  all  sects.  But  there  are  cithers, 
sleek  and  conventional.  ‘ great  in  the 
drawing  room  and  popular  with  the  la- 
dies ” whose  services  are  a beautiful 
mockery,  whose  congregations  are  like 
unto  fashionable  clubs.  The  ■ soul  of 
such  a clergyman  becomes  bankrupt, 
"and  he  carries  with  him  the  visage  of 
the  Pharisee  and  the  smile  of  the  para- 

S1The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
this-  “Every  deception,  every  cruelty, 
every  grasp  of  greed,  every  wrong, 
reaches  back  sooner  or  later,  and  curses 
its  author;  that  justice  is  moral  health, 
bringing  happiness,  and  wrong  Is  moral 
disease  bringing  moral  death;  that 
when  the  final  judgment  comes  to  be 
entered,  when  the  sum  and  the  total  are 
told,  it  will  he  written  that  lie  who 
takes  more  than  he  gives  courts  death 
and  invites  destruction.” 

Mr.  E.  L.  Masters’  Essays. 

Mr.  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  the  author  of 
"The  New  Star  Chamber  and  Other  Es- 
says,” published  .by  the  Hammersmark 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  is  first 
of  all  a Jeffersonian.  Thomas  Jefferson 
w s tile  American  of  Americans.  He 


had  sv  om  as  on  the  airier  eternal 
tility  toward  every  or  tyran 

He  warred  against  kings,  crowned 
uncrowned,  privileged  classes,  the  pri 
udiced.  the  bigoted.  Yet  he  was  no 
fanatic  with  a single  and  narrowing 
purpose;  he  was  a myriad-minded  man. 

He  was  interested  in  science,  in.  prae« 
tical  arts  sometimes  called  humble,  in 
music  and . in  .polite  literature.  He  made- 
no  mystery  of  government;  to  him  the 
flag  was  not  a fetish.  Politically  he  was 
the  father  of  Lincoln;  all  truly  great 
statesmen  were  his.  disciples.  Having 
led  a blameless  life,  lie  spent  his  lat- 
ter days  in  reading  the  Bible  and  .the 
Greek  "tragedies,  and  when  he  died  he 
did  not  care  to  he  remembered  as  a 
President  of  the  United  States;  for  the 
office  was  in  his  eyhs  merely  an  incL 
deni  in  the  life'of  a citizen:  he  wished 
to  he  remembered  fts'the  author  ot  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  tram- 
er  of  the  Virginian  statute  for  re-' I 
ligious  freedom,  and  the  father  of  tile 
University  of  Virginia.  He  has  been 
hated  anil  is  hated  by  all  monarchists 
and  imperialists.  He  has  been  abused 
and  slandered.  He  has  been  dubbed  a 
secessionist.  Even  now  there  is  a con- 
spiracy against  him  to  choke  his  in- 
fluence, to  defame  his  character.' 

Of  the  monarchists  and  imperialists 
whose  works  now  follow  them  the  most 
pernicious  were  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  John  Marshall.  Hamilton  Was  en- 
amored of  tile  English  system,  an  un- 
willing tory  fighting  for  revolutionary 
•principles,  a monarchist  busied  with 
the  formation  of  a constitution  for  a 
republic,  rt  slave  to  principles  Of  feudal- 
ism, at  heart  believing  in  the  divine 
right  of  a ruler  and  fearful  of  the 
peopTe.  He  planted  germs  ol'  monarchy 

Iin  the  body  ot'  the  constitution.  Theo- 
retical and  impractical,  he  asserted  fal- 
lacious prefnises  arid  built  political 
structures  upon  them.  His  dictum  t.hat 
all  power  should  be  given  neither  to 
the  many  nor  tile  few  does  not  include 
the  third  term  that  the  only,  true 
eminent  is  one  of  law  and  not  ot  men. 
His  hobby  was  this:  The  country  must 
be  governed  by  a constitutional  mon- 
arch. He  believed  that  safety  was  in 
the  welding  together  the  interests  ot 
money  and  government.  Unable  to 
carry  out  his  purpose  of  imposing  a 
property  qualification  as  a limitation  ot 
suffrage  for  President,  he  labored  to 
give  the  reigs  of  government  to  the  class 
of  rich  men  then  existing,  the  anstoc- 
racy  of  the  period.  Farmers,  artisans,  j 
professional  men— these  were  to  him.  so 
many  anarchists  to  be  restrained  by  a 
strong  government  which  was  not  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  securing 
justice,  hut  to  protect  the  strong  in 
what  they  had  obtained.  The  interests 
of  his  national  bank  were  to  be  coinci- 
dent with  those  of  the  government;  he 
worshipped  the  solecism  of  a favorable 
balance  of  -trade;  he  believed  that  a 
national  debt  is  a source  of  prosperity, 
that  taxing  ourselves  makes  us  rich, 
that  a protective  tariff  is  salvation.  Mr. 
Masters  assures  us  that  Hamilton  s 
ghost  has  stalked  through  the  history 
of  the  republic.  The  name  of  Hamilton 
is  a bugaboo  to  Mr.  Masters,  who  ends; 
his  essay  with  these  words:  "His  body! 

was  buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard  at  the 
foot  of  Wall  street,  where  imagination 
may  picture  his  spirit  over  the  temple; 
of  English  monarchy  and  peering  down^ 
on  one  of  the  greatest  money  centres  ot 
the  world.”  ' 

John  Marshall  was  another  desperate 
villain,  and  any  plan  of  celebrating  his 
memory  is  a sad  reflection  on  the  purity 
of  republican  principles.  It  is  said  that 
he  made  a nation  of  the  United  States, 
that  he  strengthened  the  government; ji 
and  this  means  today  that  he  was  they 
first  to  take  up  "the  march  of  the  con-* 
stitution.”  He  was  the  leading  expositor( 
of  implied  powers.  He  is  quoted  rever- 
ently by  those  who  characterize  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  a revo-'< 
lutionary  pronunciamento  and  ignore  the. 
constitution  under  a president  who  gov- 
erns outside  of  the  constitution,  and  as- 
serts boldly,  defiantly  that  it  is  fit  and 
proper  for  - him  so  to  do.  Marshall, 
covered  the  whole  field  of  discussion  in 
long  obiter  dicta  when  the  case  turned 
upon  a point  of  jurisdiction,  and  thus 
he  corrupted  all  federal  decisions  to  this 
day.  Marshall  completed  Hamilton's 
work  by  validating  his  legislation;  he 
was  not  friendly  toward  the  constitu- 
tion or  toward  republican  institutions. 
His  career  stands  for  evil,  and  he,  with 
Hamilton,  conducted  the  republic  to  im- 
perialism. 

The  most  active  monarchists  today 
are  Mr,  Roosevelt,  federal  judges,  and- 
greedy  and  shameless  corporations/ 
Mr.  . McKinley,  like  Augustus  Caesar, 
was  a dissembler,  plausible,  crafty,.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  does  not-  conceal  his  pur- 
poses by  platitudes  and  pious  fallacies; 
he  appeals  to  the  brutal  tendencies  in 
■man,  "through  slouch  hat  and  elankina 
spur  and  through  crude  familiarities; 
with  soldiers  and  policemen.  * * * 
The  cropped-hair,  the  nose-glasses  with 
the  plying  thread  attached,  the  facial 
mannerisms  and  eccentricities  place, 
him  apart  from  the  dignified  and  court- 
ly school  of  Buchanan.  Garfield.  Oleve-, 
land,  Harrison,  or  McKinley.”  His  "laeo 
is  beside -tlie  Emperor  William,  who  be-.* 
lieves  himself  to  be  triumphant  in  many 
fields  of  endeavor,  .and  Mr.  Kipling, 
the  Anglo-Indian  poet  who  has  filled 
the  tVoyld  “with  echoes,  of  the  music 
hall,  the  barracks  and. ...the  brothel." 
"His.  stings  brouglitc;poet’ry.  down  to  the 
leyel  of  the  prize  ring,  the  cockpit  and 
the  racing  stable.  * .*  * Mr.  Kipling 
is  the.  laureate,  of  strenuousity.  and  lias 
done  as  .much  to  corrupt  the  tastes  and  ,i 
the  manners'  of  the  world  as  any  man  . 
who  lias  lived  in  a hundred  years.”  Mr.  . 
Roosevelt's  strenuousity  is  a reaction,  i 
from  natural  physical  feebleness.  He, 
was  not  born  Strong.  He  has  forsaken, 
the  ideals  of  his  earlier  years  and  I 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  power.  A ; 
mixture  of  Caesar  and  Commodus.  lie  i 
is  the  loudest  exponent  of  swaggering  | 
militarism.  His  bravado  is  boyish.* 
The  White  House  is  now  a palace;  cav-  I 
airy  gallop  through  the  streets  of 
Washington  escorting  officials;  there  is 
a rigid  system  of  caste;  there  is  a policy 
of  militarism,  inquisition  and  espionage 
in  the  executive  department.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  cannot  complain  "if  history 
shall  write  him  down  as  one  whose 
inordinate  egotism  and  prostituted  prin- 
ciples endangered  for  a time  tile  hopes 
of  mandkind." 

The  labor  injunctions  granted  by 
courts  of  chancery  mo  like  unto  proJ 
ceedlngs  In  the  star  chamber,  which  was 


abllWhea  to  aeSure  gone  npiBeot. 

■n~S  ‘ynwnlcal  and  abhorred 
hits.  These  Injunctions  are  merely  a 
l‘  - tn  ol  labor  laws  directed  lo  tile  point 
o-  Keeping'  down  the  rate  of  wages. 

More  ix.no  charge  of  conspiracy  against 
every  tariff  act,  no  Injunction  concern- 
IMk  the  act.  'I'he  Philippine  cohqueet 
":,s  ’he  result  of  a compact  among 
rusis  to  get  trade;  ‘'and1  this  hurts  (ho 
'■I ness  of  all  not  interested;  and  yet 
i jj1/?,  ls  110  charge  of  conspiracy  as  to 

Members  of  the  federtil  judiciary 
-Mould  be  elected  for  terms  of  moderate 
ength.  The  federal  courts  have  pur- 
■Mi'd  a course  of  systematic  usurpation 
u,d  they  are  now  among  the  greatest 
•liemies  of  justice  and  liberty.  They 
ire  the  willing  tools  of  special  privilege, 
here  it;  no  more  reason  for  the.  judi- 
lar.v  to  be  independent  than  for  tho 
pglslature  or  the  executive  to  bo  inde- 
lendent;  a man  is  not  moral  because  he 
independent  of  the  people,  nor  is  he  ' 
Title  moral  because  the  people  have 
lee  ted  him  a judge,  but,  in  the  latter 
ise.  if  he  shows  himself  an  enemy  of 
berty,  the  people,  have  a remedy;  they 
an  put  him  out  of  power. 

Mr.  Bryan  will  stand  out  as  the  larg- 
'd figure  of  all  men  living  in  me 
Inited  States  from  1896  to  1900.  H‘s 
ond  defeat  was  a chilling  shock  to 
ie  ideals  of  liberty.  “Since  1900  his 
ower  has  expanded  and  matured  so 
lat  he  has  taken  his  place  as  a sort  of 
itriarch,  after  the  fashion  of  Wash- 
igton  or  Jefferson.  From  this  pedestal 
othing  at  all  . possible  can  dethrone 
1m.”  He  was  singularly  successful  in 
voiding  “the  snares  of  plutocracy.”  An 
nequalled  orator,  a friend  of  the  peo- 
e,  so  brave  and  noble  as  to  make  the 
affirmation  of  the  money  plank  in  the 

Iatform  of  1S96  a condition  of  his  ac- 
■ptance  of  the  nomination  in  1900,  he 
s filed  and  bewildered  the.  plutocracy, 
hlch  burst  forth  into  incoherent  rail- 
gs.  The  great  patriot  was  bitterly 
;sailed;  some  went  so  far  as  to  jest  at 
is  alpaca  coat,  and  there  were  others, 
ins  of  Belial  lost  to  shame,  who 
leered  at  his  collar  and  his  string  tie. 
There  are  essays  on  “Implied  Powers 
d Imperialism,”  “Despotism  Re- 
mped.”  “The  Philippine  Conquest,” 

'he  New  Policy,”  "Political  Tenden- 
is”  and  “Observations  on  Democracy.” 
leir  general  character  may  be  in- 
i-red from  the  views  and  opinions  al- 
ady  quoted.  Mr.  Masters  describes  the 
esent  sociological  state  of  the  Ameri- 
n people  as  religious,  if  not  super- 
tural.  The  argument  that  a thing  is 
edestinated.  or  that  it  is  a providen- 
1 dispensation  appeals  to  the  Ameri- 
n imagination.  Hence  the  pious 
anksgiving  over  Dewey’s  victory  and 
=>  “acquisition”  of  the  Philippine  isl- 
ds.  But  the  United  States  was  a 
rid  power  in  1776,  in  1812,  at  the  time 
en  Monroe  made  his  famous  decla ra- 
il, in  1861,  in  1867  when  Napoleon  III 
s'  forced  from  Mexico,  and  during 
administration  of  Cleveland.  For  a 
itury  democracy  has  been  insidiously 
ndered,  but  the  American  people  are 
w beginning  to  show  “a  confused 
iception  of  the  ideals  of  free  insti- 
ions.”  Alas,  they  have  already 
•ted  with  substantial  rights,  and  they 
• continuing  to  part  with  them 
aatever  is,  noble  and  just  in  Ameri- 
is  they  owe  to  democracy,  and 
nocracy  is  “glad  to  see  a frock  coat 
tlie  back  of  any  man  who  has 
ned  it,”  although  it  might  draw  the 
1 at  a tuxedo. 
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lidebound  Routine  Drill — Tschai- 
kowsky  Tells  of  His  Trials  During 
an  Ocean  Voyage — Programme 
of  the  Worcester  Festival. 


HE  HERALD  publishes 
today  a picture  of  Lu- 
cienne Breval  after  the 
portrait  by  Bonnat.  The 
singing  woman  herself  is 
known  in  Boston,  and  it 
was  here  that  as  a mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Grau's  opera  company  she 
sang  the  music  of  the  Bruennhilde  of 
“Die,  Walkuere”  for  the  first  time  with 
German  words. 

Her  name  is  only  for  the  stage.  She 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  as  Ber- 
tha Agnes  Lisette  Schilling.  She  was 
born  at  Berlin  Nov.  4,  1869.  The  last 
time  she  was  in  this  country  she  denied 
her  birthplace,  and  was  becomingly  in- 
dignant at  the  thought.  She  insisted 
that  she  was  a Parisian  to  the  finger 


rn  and  reared  In  Baris.  Never- 
theless, the  unemotional  records  of  the 

Paris  Conservatory  give  Berlin  as  tho 

place  of  her  birth,  and,  inasmuch  as 
j certtlflcates  of  birth  are  demanded  at 
| the  conservatory,  Miss  Breval  is  prob- 
' ably  mistaken  in  her  natal  patriotism. 
I ©he  took  the  second  prize  for  singing 
| in  1890.  and  the  first  prize  for  opera  in 

the  same  year,  and  she  became  immedi- 

ately  a member  of  the  Opera,  She  has 

j since  been  one  of  the  chief  glories  oi} 

this  theatre,  although  she  has  sung  at 
the  Opera  Comique.  It  was  said  a few 
weeks  ago  that  she  purposed  to  leave 
the  Opera  because  Miss  Grandjean  was 
chosen,  ip  accordance  with  Mrs.  Cosima 
Wagner’s  wish  or  command,  to  take 
the  part  of  Isolde  at  that  theatre  next 
season,  but  it  is  now  announced  that 
she  will  remain,  and  she  has  been  con- 
soled, or  at  least  appeased,  for  she  will 
be  the  Armida  in  a revival  of  Gluck’s 
opera  of  that  name. 

—4*— 

Three  Parisian  Idols. 

Miss  Breval,  Mme.  Ackte  and  Miss 
Mary  Garden  are  three  operatic  idols 
of  the  Parisian  public.  Miss  Garden 
has  not  sung  in  Boston.  Her  voice  Is 
said  by  disinterested  judges  to  be  of  a 
naturally  unsympathetic  quality,  and 
her  vocal  skill  is  mediocre.  She  has  a 
certain  dramatic  ability,  limited,  but 
indisputable,  in  such  parts  as  Melisande, 
and  she  has  a singular  and  somewhat 
morbid  personality,  which  is  effective 
in  a small  opera  house.  She  has  un- 
doubted stage  brains.  It  is  the  stage 
woman  rather  than  the  singer,  in  this 
Instance,  who  has  been  for  more  than 
one  season  the  rage.  A Scot  by  birth, 
she  was  reared  in  the  United  States 
and  prepared  for  the  stage  in  Paris. 

Mme.  Ackte,  born  a Finn,  studied  in 
Paris  at  the  conservatory.  She  is 
younger  than  Miss  Breval,  for  she  was 
born  in  1876.  She,  too,  took  only  a sec- 
ond prize  for  singing  and  a first  prize 
for  opera,  and  she  became  a member 
of  the  Opera  in  1897.  Last  season  was 
her  first  in  America.  She  sang  in  Bos- 
ton in  parts  which  are  said  in  Paris  to 
be  peculiarly  her  own.  Marguerite, 
Juliet,  Elsa,  Elisabeth.  The  voice,  crys- 
talline and  cool,  was  not  charged  with 
emotion,  and  her  action  was  perfunc- 
tory and  frequently  stiff. 

Miss  Breval’s  voice  is  a superb  organ, 
with  a break  in  it.  Her  better  tones 
are  rich  and  haunting,  almost  tropi- 
cally lush,  and  in  dramatic  outbursts 
these  tones  are  irresistible.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  other  tones  that  are 
harsh  and  not  under  control.  She  is  a 
woman  of  sensuous  beauty,  who  wears 
easily  the  tragic  mask.  Her  repose  is 
eloquent.  Her  action,  though  seldom 
truly  spontaneous,  does  not  betray  too 
treacherously  the  rigid  routine  of  the 
school;  it  is  traditional,  but  it  is  now 
graceful,  now  effective,  always  woman- 
ly In  its  classic  spirit.  Her  identifica- 
tion of  the  slayer  of  her  father  in  “The 
Cid,”  her  announcement  to  Siegmund 
of  his  approaching  death,  her  high-bred 
heroine  of  “The  Huguenots”  were  un- 
usually fine  examples  of  the  best  op- 
eratic acting  in  strict  accordance  with 
French  tradition.  What  might  she  not 
be  if  she  would  only  break  away  from 
these  traditions?  Alas!  her  voice  is 
broken. 

Neither  Mme.  Ackte  nor  Miss  Breval 
sang  as  well  as  Italian,  Polish,  Austral- 
ian and  American  women  whom  we 
have  heard  here  in  opera  of  late  years. 



Looking  Toward  Paris. 

Now  there  are  young  men  and  women 
studying  in  Boston  who  look  forward  to 
supplementary  study  in  Paris,  and 
some,  still  more  ambitious,  hope  to 
begin  a stage  career  in  Paris,  or  at  the 
Monnaie,  Brussels,  or  at  least  in  some 
city  of  the  French  provinces.  There 
was  a time  when  American  singers 
though  only  of  Milan,  Florence,  Naples, 
and  a beginning  in  some  Italian  town. 

It  is  now  said  that  an  Italian  opera  is 
dead,  that  there  are  no  more  Italian 
singers,  that  there  are  no  singing  teach- 
ers in  Italy  who  know  the  old  tradi-  j 
tions,  or  have  the  skill  to  teach,  or 
are  both  skilful  and  conscientious.  As  j 
a matter  of  fact,  Italian  opera  is  very  | 
much  alive.  Verdi  rules  in  the  opera 
houses  of  the  world— “Un  Ballo  in 
iMaschera”  was  revived  a few  days  ago 
at  Covent  Garden  to  the  delight  of  all, 
and  as  the  Sun  (New  York)  said  on  the 
ilth:  “The  gist  of  the  matter  seems  to 
be  that  all  are  heartily  tired  of  Wag- 
ner and  the  music-drama,  year  in  and 
year  out,  and  are  relieved  to  hear  again 
good  musio  that  doesn’t  pretend  to  be 
anything  more  than  lyric  opera.”  Lilli 
Lehman  has  been  singing  in  “La  Tra-  : 
viata,"  and  “II  Trovatore,"  still  one 
of  the  few  truly  popular  operas 
throughout  the  world,  has  been  revived  } 
at  the  Paris  Opera;  the  younger  Italian 
school  is  by  no  means  neglected,  and 
we  all  know  the  success  of  Donizetti’s 
old  operas  in  New  York  last  season.  Of 
course,  these  operas  must  be  sung  by 
excellent  singers,  either  Italian  or 
trained  thoroughly  according  to  the 
best  Italian  traditions.  Nor  is  this  re- 
vival of  interest  the  fad  of  a season. 
Mr.  'Conried  purposes  to  give  next  sea- 
son performances  chiefly  of  "Parsifal" 
and  of  Italian  operas.  Young  Ameri- 
can singers  will  not  be  able  to  study 
Italian  opera  with  immediate  or  future 
profit  in  Paris.  The  statement  that  there 
are  no  more  excellent  Italian  singers  is 
a ridiculous  one.  These  singers  are  now 
singing.  Nor  does  the  statement  that 
there  are  no  good  and  honest  teachers 
in  Italy  require  long  and  labored  dis- 
cussion. The  pupils  without  voices, 
without  stage  instinct,  and  almost  im- 
pudently ambitious;  the  pupils  with 
natural  gifts,  but  also  naturally  dull 
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or  lazy— these  may  return  from  Italy 
and  find  fault  with  teachers,  as  they 
would  find  fault  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Lon- 
don or  Boston. 

— 4— 

Helpfnl  Examples. 

It  is  a good  thing  that  such  singers 
as  Mme.  Ackte,  Miss  Breval,  French 
baritones  with  poorly  placed  and  wab- 
bling tones,  French  tenors  of  glorious 
moments  and  quarter-hours  of  false 
intonation,  all  admired  and  applauded 
in  Paris,  visit  us  that  we  may  know 
the  taste  of  the  Parisian  public,  that 
we  may  know  the  goal  toward  which 
Parisian  teachers  send  their  pupils. 
Plancon  is  a great  singer,  a noble 
singer;  he  is  still  one  of  the 
world’s  celebrated  operatic  artists,  but 
he  was  not  taught  by  teachers  of  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  and  for  many  years 
he  has  not  sung  in  any  opera  house  of 
Paris.  A bass,  he  is  seen  as  a rule  in 
pontifical  parts  or  as  a heavy  father- 
in  parts  which  demand  merely  a dis- 
play of  dignity;  yet  his  Saint-Bris  in 
“The  Huguenots”  had  a fine  flavor  of 
fanaticism,  and  his  Spanish  officer  In 
“La  Navarraise”  was  admirably  pictur- 
esque. His  Mephistopheles  in  Boito’s 
opera  is  said  to  be  more  impressive 
than  in  the  fiend  in  Gounod’s  “Faust”; 
in  the  latter  Plancon  follows  traditions. 

There  has  been  no  Mephistopheles  for 
some  years  who  has  suggested  malig- 
nant subtlety  or  the  spirit  that  denied. 
Maurel’s  declamation  of  the  soliloquy 
put  by  Boito  into  Iago’s  mouth  with 
Verdi's  wonderful  music  was  more 
Mephistophilian  than  any  scene  as  now 
interpreted  in  “Faust.” 

It  has  been  said  that  Miss  Breval 
cracked  her  voice  by  vocal  extrava- 
gance as  Bruennhilde  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  but  If  Miss  Breval  had  been 
properly  and  thoroughly  taught,  her 


voice  would  now  be  in  rare  and  sumptu- 
ous beauty. 

— 4— 

The  Force  of  Routine. 

The  pupil  In  Paris  preparing  for  the 
stage  has  a teacher  of  singing  and  a 
teacher  of  dramatic  action.  From  what 
we  see  and  hear  in  Paris  itself  and 
when  approved  “artists”  visit  Amer- 
ica, it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  art  of 
singing  is  not,  as  a rule,  taught  with 
intelligence  in  that  city.  It  is  easy  to 
say:  “But  Melba  was  taught  by  Mar- 

chesi  in  Paris,  and  so  was  Emma 
Eames.  Jean  de  Reszke  was  taught  by 
Sbriglia  in  Paris.”  Melba  sang  well 
when  she  went  to  Paris;  her  first  teach- 
er of  importance,  and  she  remembers 
him  gratefully,  was  an  Italian,  once 
famous  in  the  papal  states,  who,  exiled 
for  political  reasons,  went  to  Australia. 
Emma  Eames  studied  diligently  with  an 
Italian  after  she  left  Marches!.  Jean  de 
Reszke  studied  with  many,  and  as  he 
himself  once  said  to  us,  he  learned 
chiefly  by  observation,  by  rejecting 
much  that  he  had  been  taught  and  by 
working  out  for  himself  important  prob- 
lems. And  If  any  one  should  Insist 
seriously  on  Sbriglia  as  a singing  teach- 
er. Sbriglia  is  of  the  Italian  school. 

There  are  exceptions  In  Paris  as  else- 
where, but  the  rank  and  file  of  singers 
taught  in  Paris  and  applauded  today  in 
the  opera  houses  of  that  city  do  not 
sing  well,  and  their  voices  soon  show 
signs  of  wear. 

The  teachers  of  dramatic  action  in 
Paris  are.  nearly  without  exception. 


slaves  to  a long  established  system  of 
routine.  We  grant  cheerfully  that  be- 
ginners must  be  well  grounded  in  a cer- 
tain routine;  they  must  learn  to  walk, 
to  stand,  to  sit;  they  must  be  taught 
grace  and  freedom  in  movements  of 
arms  and  hands  and  legs;  they  must 
learn  rules  that  govern  adeauate  facial 
expression;  but  all  these  rules  of  routine 
should  not  be  as  chains  to  bind  fast  a 
display  of  individual  emotion.  Take 
Mme  Ackte,  for  example,  who  had  been 
carefully  taught;  who  won  a first  prize 
for  opera;  who  triumphs  at  the  Paris 
Opera.  How  stiff,  conventional,  un- 
meaning or  grotesque  her  cut-and-dried 
gestures!  Her  outstretched  hands  were 
as  bunches  of  radishes;  she  walked  as 
in  a groove;  her  arms  were  raised  and 
lowered  as  at  word  of  command  and 
without  reference  to  text  or  situation; 
her  face  was  not  illuminative,  it  was 
for  the  most  part  vacuous.  Yet  this 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a dramatic 
singer,  is  naturally  comely,  and  un- 
doubtedly knows  emotions  and  passions 
She  has  been  trained  according  to  the 
century-old  traditions  of  the  Opera.  The 
singers  at  that  theatre,  as  the  singers 
of  the  18th  century  who  wore  powdered 
wigs  and  court  dress  as  goddesses  of 
Grecian  mythology  or  as  heroines  of 
ancient  Rome,  are  not  expected  to  dis- 
play a personal,  individual,  overwhelm- 
ing emotion;  they  are  criticised  ad- 
versely if  they  stray  from  the  beaten 
paths.  Was  not  Delna  at  the  Opera  re- 
proached for  her  naturalness?  Was 
not  Calve,  even,  at  the  Opera  Comique 
more  than  once  censured  for  liberties  In 
action,  which  were  as  orthodox  com- 
pliance in  comparison  with  the  antics 
which  she  permitted  herself  before  en- 
couraging, giggling  American  audiences? 

The  young  man  or  the  young  woman 
in  this  city  that  wishes  to  succeed  in 
opera  should  first  of  all  master  the  art 
of  singing,  and  we  believe  that  the  con- 
ditions for  mastering  this  art  are  today 
more  favorable  in  Italy  than  elsewhere, 
provided  the  pupil  has  a voice  that  will 
be  effective  on  the  stage,  has  already 
studied  faithfully  and  intelligently  in 
Boston— and  nowhere  in  this  country 
are  there  more  competent  vocal  teach- 
ers—has  courage,  determination  and  the 
faculty  of  self-criticism,  and  is  willing 
to  live  only  with  Italians,  in  the  hope  of 
throwing  off  the  enveloping  shroud  of  a 
New  England  temperament.  We  shall 
inquire  next  Sunday  into  the  precise 
nature  of  these  favorable  conditions. 

TechalUowsky  at  Sea. 

The  15th  part  of  Modest  Tschaikow- 
sky’s  life  of  his  brother  Peter  contains 
letters  of  Peter  which  describe  his 

voyage  from  Havre  to  New  York  in 
April,  1891.  These  letters  are  interest- 
ing in  connection  with  the  study  of 
Peter’s  character.  They  were  written  on 
board,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
journal  and  for  the  benefit  of  Modest. 

The  steamer  was  La  Bretagne.  Tschai- 
kowsky  was  much  distressed  because  he 
did  not  meet  either  at  Havre  or  on  the 
steamer  Mrs.  Laroche,  the  wife  of  an 
intimate  friend,  for  she  had  expected  to 
make  the  voyage  with  him.  Nor  was 
he  pleased  because  his  seat  at  meals 
was  with  an  American  family  at  a 
small  table.  “Very  inconvenient  and 
boresome.”  There  were  about  80  first 
class  passengers,  but  ho  preferred  tha 
company  of  a commercial  traveller  in 
the  second  class  cabin,  whom  he  had 
met  in  the  train  to  Havre.  One  of 
the  passengers  jumped  overboard  the 
first  day  in  an  insane  fit  and  was 
drowned.  The  next  day  the  ship  pitched 
and  rolled,  and  Tschaikowsky  \v 
frightened.  He  tried  to  comfort  him 
by  noting  the  calmness  of  the?' 
passengers,  who  had  already  rr>' 


It  shou^S  be-  rdnfembered.  however,  that 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  who  never  saw  the 
voyage.  AH  they  feared  was  sea-  ocean,  wrote  admirably  poetic  descrip- 

siekness;  he  was  afraid  of  going  I tions  of  it.  and  Auber.  who  could  not  be 
down.  He  tried  to  read,  but  he  was  ill  1 persuaded  to  leave  the  boulevards  of 
at  ease,  and  he  was  homesick,  nor  was  i Paris,  in  his  ‘‘Masaniello,’'  imagined  the 
ho  pleased  when  the  commercial  travel-  sunlight,  the  hustle,  the  gayety,  the  fury 
ler  said  to  him:  “That  is  natural  of  Neapolitan  life, 

enough  at  your  age.”  Tschaikowsky 


won  f.50 — he  never  understood  how— by 
betting  on  the  ship's  run.  He  must 
have  changed  his  seat  at  table,  for  he 
wrote  of  talking  with  a Frenchwoman 
opposite  him.  “We  must  swim  for  a 
week  more.  This  makes  me  feel— no,  it 
is  better  to  keep  still  about  it.  I know' 
this— i't’s  the  last  time.  A man  of  my 
years  must  sit  at  home  and  close  to 
his  friends.  A miss  sang  yesterday  the 
whole  evening  long  Italian  songs,  and 
so  impudently,  so  wretchedly,  that  1 
wondered  why  no  one  was  rude  to  her 
in  speech.”  But  the  next  day  the 
weather  was  fine,  and  he  felt  better. 
He  enjoyed  himself  with  the  commer- 
cial traveller  and  his  friends,  and  found 
them  more  entertaining  than  the  highly 
respectable  first  class  passengers. 
"These  are  for  the  most  part  very  ordi- 
nary Americans,  well  dressed,  but  not 
in  the  least  degree  sympathetic.”  There 
was  a Canadian  bishop  whom  he  liked, 
and  he  was  present  at  the  mass  cele- 
brated by  this  bishop, 

— •] — - 

Ocean  and  Passengers, 

The  sea  again  grew  rough  and  Tschai- 
kowsky  had  palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
almost  a fever  from  fright.  He  drank 
some  .brandy,  which  braced  him,  and 
he  went  to  the  upper  deck.  The  moon, 
shone  brilliantly;  the  ocean  was  inde-  I 
scrlbably  beautiful,  and  the  composer,  I 
no  longer  alarmed,  went  hack  to  bed. 
The  passengers  were  gay  the  next  day. 
The  Alsatians  in  the  steerage  danced, 
and  among  them  were  six  cocottes  un- 
A‘ij  contract  and  accompanied  by  a man. 

D was  responsible  for  landing  them 

New  York.  One  of  them  was  by  no 
means  ugly,  and  she  excited  the  admir- 
ation of  his  friends  in  the  second  cabin, 
but  the  group  as  a whole  looked  di- 
shevelled and  hungry'.  The  commercial 
traveller  sang  French  comic  songs,  and 
Tschaikowsky  laughed  til)  he  fell  on  his 
back,  as  they  say  in  the  “Arabian 
Nights."  Did  he  change  his  seat  again? 


THE  WORCESTER  FESTIVAL. 

The  -17th  annual  festival  of  the 
Worcester  County  Musical  Association 
will  be  held  in  Mechanics'  Hall. 
Worcester,  on  Sept.  28-30.  There  will 
be  five  concerts.  The  conductors  will 
be  Messrs.  Wallace  Goodrich  and 
Franz  Kneisel. 

The  solo  singers  in  baint-baens 
“Samson  and  Delilah”  will  be  Mrs. 
Louise  Homer  an  1 Messrs.  Edward  P. 
Johnson.  Frederic  Martin,  and  Emilio 
de  Gogorza ; in  Elgar's  "Dream  of 
Get  ontii’.s.”  Mrs.  P.uth  Thayer  Burnham. 
Messrs.  Ellison  Van  Hoose  and 
Francis  Archambault. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hissem  de  Moss  will  sing 
two  arias,  and  .Miss  Marie  Nichols  of 
Boston,  violinist,  will  play  at  an  af- 
ternoon  concert. 

PERSONAL. 

Dr.  Edward  Elgar  has  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  music  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham. 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  toward,  the  end 
of  the  music  season  in  London,  was 
moved  to  write  as  follows:  "We  have, 

received  an  amazing  amount  of  corre- 
spondence concerning  out  views  upon 
opera  singing  and  concert  singing,  and 
, upon  artists  that  are,  and  upon  those 
that  would  be  artists;  but  we  may  state 
definitely  that  these  matters  have  no 
possible  importance  toward  one  who  in  a 
very  busy  season  strives,  at  all  events, 
to  .do  his  best.  Why  this  year  should  be 
chosen  by  the  many  outside  jackals  of 


lias  made  a position  wTTPTiF  too  rtibch 
engaged  to  devote  hours  to  a 50  to  1 
chance  of  securing  a prize.  Moreover, 
the  conditions  imposed  are  generally 
irksome  to  a musician  possessing  indi- 
viduality. The  very  circumstances,  in- 
deed of  competitive  composition  are 
paralvzing  to  originality.  In  nearly  all 
cases  the  judges  adopt  a conventional 
standard,  and.  when  musical  publishers 
are  the  prize  givers,  the  work  is  pre- 
ferred that  is  likely  to  sell  best-that 
is  which  presents  slight  variants  to 
e-i've  the  idea  of  freshness  of  models 
familiar  to  and  accepted  by  the  public. 

Yet  again  it  is  obvious  that  the  musical  | 
strength  of  the  country  is  not' touched 
by  the  system  of  prizegiving.  .Our  lead- 
ing  composers  are  not  only  debarred 
from  becoming  competitors  by  being 
converted  into  judges,  but  obviously 
cannot  afford  to  compete  with  1°™' 
Dick  and  Harry.  By  all  means,  let 
prisegiving  be  continued,  nut  let  it  go 
liand-in-hand  with  direct  commission,  at  j 
present  entirely  confined  to  publishers. 
When  the  musical  amateur  hears  a new  | 
song  or  a piece  of  chamber  music  or  an 
orchestral  work  well  spoken  of  by  those 
who  know,  let  him  offer  the  composer 
a check  for  a new  work,  or  ask  him 
for  something  out  of  his  portfolio  in 
the  same  way  as  the  wealthy  commis- 
sion artists  to  paint  them  pictures.  In 
these  days  of  programme  music,  a mu- 
sical portrait  of  a patron  might  be 
even  more  entertaining  to  his  friends 
than  a portrait  in  oils.  It  is  quite  true 
I that  the  born  composer  will  write  be- 
cause he  must,  but  I am  persuaded 
that  a check  offered  without  any  let- 
tering conditions  of  time  or  character 
of  the  work  would  prove  a source  of 
inspiration  of  greater  potency  than  is 
dreamed  of.  and  the  reward  of  the  man 
who  thus  drew  forth  a masterpiece 
would  be  great— he  might  even  secure 
the  blessings  of  posterity.—  Lancelot 
in  the  Referee  (London). 


‘The  unsympathetic  woman,  my  table  > correspondents  that  their  ai 

companion,  with  whom  I must  talk. 
the  wife  of  a member  of  the  Boston  Os- 
chestra,  and  so  our  conversation  today 
was  of  a musical  nature.  She  told  me 
interesting  things  about  the  Boston 
concerts  and  themudlcal  life  in  Boston.” 

A storm  broke  and  again  Tschaikowsky 


WHY  THEY  PROTEST. 

Mr.  Harry  Harkness,  the  autoino- 
eriticism ' to  hurt  tlie  feelings  of  many  y]jst  0f  “startling"  runs,  who  rushes 
coSiS°noteSr-S\vf  find” *hab'' oTthe  up  mountains  and  whizzes  down  preci- 
! Whole,  others  have  been  treated  even  • jn  Stamford,  Ct„  the  other 

more  badly  than  the  writer  of  the  Prps-  ’ understand  whv  the 

ent  notes  in  this  respect.  To  some  these  day:  1 cant  uuaerstauu  wuy  me 

' things  give  amusement,  to  some  a cer-  ,.r;t;cs  have  been  getting  after  me  so 
f tain  amount  of  pain.  It  should  be  defi- 


expected  shipwreck,  although  the  offi-  ) 
cers,  crew  and  waiters  took  the  weather  * 
as  a matter  of  course.  To  the  composer 
the  r.oise  was  hellish.  Everything 
cracked  and  groaned;  the  ship  was 
tossed  skyward;  the  wind  swept  the 
deck;  many  of  the  passengers  were 
sick,  ibut  there  were  some  who  added  to 
the  horror  by  playing  the  piano.  He 
had  no  appetite.  He  went  to  his  state- 
room and  found  he  had  been  robbed  of 
f.460.  which  he  did  not  recover.  That 
day  he  lived  on  coffee  and  brandy.  The 
night  was  even  more  terrible,  and  when 
the  sea  was  a little  quieter,  fog  awoke 
the  whistle,  "a  machine  which  makes  a 
dreadful  howling,  like  a colossal  tiger.” 
There  was  a worse  trial  than  the  fog 
whistle.  "It  is  now  known  who  I am. 

| and  people  come  continually  to  me  and 
ask  whether  I am  this  whether  I am 
that.  Then  begin  polite  speeches,  com- 
pliments, general  talk.  I have  a crowd 
of  acquaintances  and  cannot  walk 
alone.  * * * They  tease  me  to  play 
something  for  them.  I keep  from  it  as 
long  as  I can,  but  at  last  I shall  proba- 
bly have  to  plav  the  miserable  piano, 
to  put  an  end  to‘ their  importunity.  My 
only  thought  is:  When  will  it  all  end, 
when  shall  I be  again  at  home?” 

Ano,ther  storm  broke,  the  most  terri- 
ble of  all.  “They  say  it  was  announced 
bv  the  meteorological  observatory,  and 
it  will  last  till  we  reach  New  York.  I 
suffer  morally  rather  than  physically;  I 
am  anxious  and  afraid.”  The  storm 
lasted  into  the  night.  Few  were  in  the 
smoking  room  and  they  had  solemn 
faces.  Tschaikowsky  drank  a glass  of 
punch  and  went  to  his  stateroom,  where 
he  sat  on  the  corner  of  the  sofa  and 
tried  to  forget  the  foul  weather.  The 
sea  became  quieter;  the  pilot  was 
spoken,  and  on  this  day.  April  13, 
Tschaikowsky  vowed  to  take  a German 
steamer  leaving  New  York  on  the  30th. 
His  one  thought  was  of  home,  not  of 
any  glory  in  America.  The  nearer  he 
was  to  New  York,  the  keener  his  home- 
sickness. The  vessel  reached  the  pier. 
“Everlasting  formalities  over  passport 
and  baggage.  I was  met  by  four  very 
pleasant  men  and  a woman  who  took 


vderstood  by  these  hidden  and  hotly.  Why,  today  I received  a note 
correspondents  that  their  an-  , Automobile  Club  of  America 

on  v mo  us  communications  are  absolute-  Irom  U1L  „ nw  vn,i. 

iv  of  no  value  whatever."  c censuring  me  for  my  Boston-New  York 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  lately  o.  „ fre  need  not  burst  in  ignorance; 

Melba  and  Caruso  in  La  Traviata  ■ ri.n.  ..  . T t. • 

“Whatever  one  may  say  of  the  Wag-  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Let  him, 
nerian  style  of  ringing,  there  is  no.  v;vnls  his  would-be  imitators,  drive 
doubt  that  our  fathers,  despised  now'  for!  Ins  rivals,  = 


and  the  Remedy  in 
Published  in  New  York, 


Some  of  the  material  used  by  Mrs. 
A.  Watt  Smyth  in  “Physical  Deteriora- 
tion: Its  Causes  and  the  Remedy.” 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  New 
York,  was  cotributed  by  her  to  the 
British  Medical  Journal.  In  the  vol- 
ume itself  the  author  begins  with  a 
consideration  of  the  physical  disability 
it  men  that  go  before  the  recruiting 
officers  of  England.  About  two  gener- 
ations ago  the  British  public  was 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
under  which  men.  women  and  children 
lived  and  worked  in  towns  were  such 
as  to  produce  physical  deterioratioi a, 
diseases  of  all  kinds  and  a heavy  deatn 
rate.  There  was  at  once  sanitary  legis- 
lation; factory  labor  was  regulated  bj 
legislation,  optimistic  reports  and  sta- 
tistics soothed  the  uneasy,  but  -when 
the  South  African  war  broke  out  a 
great  number  of  volunteers  were  found  | 
physically  unfit  to  carry  a rifle  and  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  passed 
the  examination  had  little  or  no  phys- 
ical stamina.  Out  of  every  fit  e men 
who  wished  to  enlist,  only  two  remained 
after  two  years  In  the  army  as  effective, 
60  per  cent,  of  men  who  wished  to  be 
soldiers  were  unfit  for  service.  fine 
breakdown  was  traced  to  heart  weak- 
ness, pulmonary  troubles,  rheumatism, 
anaemic  condition.  Other  causes  of  re- 
jection were  fiat  feet  and  teeth  so  bad 
that  they  caused  Indigestion.  If  these 
men  are  not  fit  for  the  army,  if  they 
are  not  even  good  food  for  cannon,  -what 
becomes  of  them?  They  become  ineffi- 
cient. and  therefore  casual,  laborers, 
they  hang  about  public  houses  waiting 
fnr  jobs;  they  marry  slatternly,  weak 
girls,  and  their  children  are  not  likely  to 
be  physically,  intellectually  or  morally 

SUTPherr°e-  ,^iroFaan?h?opometricai  in- 
vestigations of  elementary  school  chil- 
dren, who  should  be  weighted  and  meas- 
ured for  observations  already  made  in 
certain  towns  furnish  evidence  concern- 
ing the  present  physical  condition.  In 
Leeds,  for  instance,  the  children  in  a 
Jews’  school  in  a poor  district  weigh 
more,  as  a rule,  than  the  children  in  a 
Gentile  school  in  a good  district,  al- 


their  opinions,  were  right  when,  fP°s-;  their  cars  furiously  tip  mountain  roads, 
,j|  c attempt  Mont  Blanc,  Pike’s  peak,  or  the 

mysterious  Himalayas,  and  there  will 
fj  ke  no  protest;  but  outrageous  speed  on 
a highway  is  insolent  disregard  of  the 
rights  and  the  lives  of  others.  The 
automobile,  properly  controlled,  is  a 
useful  machine  and  the  instrument  of 
exhilarating  amusement.  Driven  reck- 
lessly, without  consideration  of  human 
life,  it  may  well  provoke  hostility  that 
ends  in  violence.  Sane  automobilists 
are  among  the  first  to  protest  against 
the  display  of  wanton  and  dangerous 


sessing,  as  they  did,  the  wealth  of  ge 
nius  which  belongs  to  a now  past  gem 
eration.  thev  worshipped  the  bel  canto. 

Mr  Joseph  O’Mara  has  sung  with 
great  success  in  London  as  a tenor 
the  Moody  Manners  opera  company.  His 
appearance  as  Manrico  led  Mr.  Black- 
burn  to  write:  “Just  as  a great  writer 

has  said  that  there  are  certain  poets 
who  write  poetical  poetry,  so  we  may  m 
parallel  phrase  practically  say  that  Mr. 
CiMara’s  voiqe  is  essentially  vocal. 

George  T.  Martin,  formerly  first  tenor 
of  the  well  known  Verdi  quartet  of  this 
re*-  * ,M=nns  with  Primrose 


and  Dockstader.  has  been  engaged  as 
leading-  tenor  of  W.  H.  West’s  minstrels. 

Mr.  Franz  Kneisel,  now  at  his  sum- 
mer residence,  Blue  Hills.  Me.,  is  busily 
at  work  completing  plans  for  the  com- 
ing season  of  the  Kneisel  quartet  in 
Europe  and  America.  .The  European 
tour  the  coming  season  will  be  begun 
early  in  the  new  year,  and  extend  to  | 
all  the  principal  continental  cities.  The  | 
quartet  will  be  steadily  engaged  in  this 
country  until  its  departure  for  Europe. 

Librarian  Sauerqueli  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  is  visiting  Mr. 
Franz  Kneisel  at  his  residence,  Blue 
Hills  Me.  and  resting  from  the  trying 
work  which  is  intrusted  to  him  during 
the  winter  season. 

PRIZE-GIVING. 

The  difficulty  of  doing  good  is  only- 
realized  by  those  experienced  in  life's  j 
enigmas.  With  the  best  of  intentions  it 
I is  quite  possible  not  only  to  be  a 
i nuisance  to  others,  but  tqi  do  them 
| grievous  harm,  and  many  a man  has  had  j! 
cause  to  wish  he  had  one  friend  less. 
The  world  of  art  is  governed  by  the 
same  principles  as  those  which  influence 
mundane  life,  and  is  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  the  effects  of  fashion  and  exag- 
. geration.  The  cry'  of  the  young  com-  ! 

■ poser  for  encouragement  has  led  to  the 

I ...  ioKHchino-  of  a ctrcfpm  rtf’  nri7.p  cr i V i T1 


thoughtlessness,  of  boyish  and  criminal 
vanity. 


A 


IMPRESSIVE  VISITORS. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World  writes  from  London  that  the 
Harvard- Y’ale  athletes  are  “certainly 
the  best  looking  body  that  has  ever  in- 


though  the  Jew  is  not,  on  the  average, 
so  tall  as  the  Gentile;  but  the  Jewish 
mother  nas  better  food  and  greater 
care  before  the  child  is  korn:  she 

suckles  the  child,  or  is  wiser  in  feeding 
it  artificially;  and  home  life  and  love  of 
the  family  are  characteristic  of  the 
Jewish  race.  The  mortality  of  children 
in  towns  is  much  greater  than  that  in 
the  country;  and  here  again  It  is  largely 
a question  of  milk.  During  the  siege  ot 
Paris  the  general  mortality  was 
doubled,  but  the  deaths  among  children 
eell  40  per  cent.;  cow’s  milk  was  not  to 
Be  had  and  mothers  were  compelled  to 
nurse  their  children.  The  proportion  ot 
lads  and  youths  now  physically  unfit  in 
English  towns  is  alarming.  Nor  Is  there 
need  of  a wise  man  to  point  out  the 
cause.  In  the  town  are  overcrowded 
bedrooms.  In  Glasgow  a percentage  ot 
69.0  persons  live  more  than  two  in  a : 
room:  in  a district  in  London  there  are 
365  to  the  acre,  whereas  m a truly 
hpoithv  citv  there  are  only  25  to  tJie 
‘ ere  "It  is  estimated  that  some  3.250.000 
rersons  In  the  British  Isles  live  in  over- 
crowded dwellings,  with  an  avearge  of 
three  persons  in  each,  roorn.  in  tn.e 
lowest  classes,  with  the  smallest  rooms 
and  the  dirtiest  conditions  the  percent- 
age with  open  windows  ts  ™uph  the 
smallest.  This  crowding  brings  .on 
squalor  and  dreadful  insanitation,  A«d 
how  are  the  people  to  be  taught  clean- 
liness when  the  sanitary  inspectors  al- 
low decaying  refuse  to  stand  for  hours 
in  the  sun?  No  wonder  the  children 
are  stunted  or  diseased;  that  they  die  lit 
summer  in  shoals  of  bowel  complaint.. 
The  level  of  wifehood  is  low,  and,  as  a 
coroner  remarked:  “A  lot  o£ 
women  marry  who  are  unfit  to  take 
care  of  a kitten  or  canary.  These  are 


me  to  the  Hotel  Normandie,  and  I told  | I establishing  of  a system  of  prize  givin; 
Mr  Maurice  ‘Renault’  that  I should  ■ the  efficacy  of  which  I begin  to  doubt.  Jt 
’ - — * ■ homely  but  incontestable  sayin- 


saii  on  the  12th  of  May.’ 

And  here  Tschaikowsky  s story  of  his 
adventures  in  America  stops-  abruptly, 
to  suit  the  publisher  and  printer.  It  is 
, to  be  hoped  that  the  16th  part  will  give 
I a full  account  of  his  trials,  tribulations 
j and  joys  in  the  land  where  his  name  is 
I now  so  highly  honored  and  his  music 
! so  well  known. 

The  Sea  as  Music  Copy. 

Did  Tschaikowsky  ever  put  these  lm- 
i pressions  of  the  ocean  into  music?  His 
i symphonic  poem,  "The  Tempest”  (after 
Shakespeare),  opens  with  a tone-picture 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  tempest  raised  by 
Ariel  at  Prospero’s  command,  but  it 
was  composed  years  before  this  voyage 
from  Havre.  Tschaikowsky  had  made 
other  voyages,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  had ’been  in  England.  We  know 
that  Rubinstein  added  movements  to 
his  "Ocean”  symphony  after  voyages. 
Tschaikowsky  was  by  no  means  the 
only  composer  who  was  timid  on  ship- 
board Verdi  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  such  a voyage,  and  Rossini 
was  afraid  of  the  railway.  Yet  Verdi’s 
storm  that  opens  his  "Othello”  is  im- 
pressive. The  most  striking  representa- 
tion in  music  of  "the  spasm  of  the  sky 
and  the  shatter  of  the  sea”  is  the  first 
movement,  “The  Sea  and  Sindbad’s 
Ship”  in  Riinsky-Korsakoff’s  suite 
“Scheherazade,"  but  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
was  an  officer  in  the  marine  service  of 
Russia,  and  had  sailed  long  voyages. 


that  “the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
tlie  eating,”  and,  applying  this  to  the 
compositions  brought  forth  by  compe- 
tition. there  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
produced,  not  only  very  little  pudding, 
but  a still  smaller  quantity  of  goo.l 
quality.  The  method  has  produced  some 
excellent  pari  songs  and  glees,  a few 
good  chamber  works,  and  one  opera 
that  has  gained  wide  acceptance  — 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana”:  but  when  the 
amount  that  has  been  given  in  the  last 
few  years  is  considered  the  result  is  de- 
cidedly poor,  and  as  prize  giving  is  on 
the  increase  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  the  generous-minded  person  who 
offers  a prize  for  an  original  composi- 
tion practically  appeals  to  a limited 
section  of  the  musical  world,  and  chiefly 
to  immature  and  very  young  composers. 
To  this  methinks  the  appointed  judges 
of  the  works  sent  in  will  bear  witness. 
In  fact,  so  worthless  is  the  mass  of 
music  generally  received  on  such  occa- 
sions that  prominent  musicians,  when 
pressed  into  the  service  of  adjudication, 
stipulate  to  examine  only  a certain 
number  chosen  by  preliminary  inspec- 
tion. To  encourage  the  budding  genius 
is.  of  course,  most  commendable  and 
desirable,  and  I have  no  wish  to  check 
the  liberality  of  those  so  disposed.  Bui 
1 would  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that 
the  method  affords  no  indication  of  the 
musical  ability  of  the  country,  and  is 
little  likely  to  produce,  any  valuable 
addition  to  British  music. 

Any  man  who  by  talent  and  industrv 


vaded  England;  they  can’t  keep  from  th l 

making  a splendid  social  impression,  | £earth  rus,  and,  after  throwing  the 
no  matter  what  the  result  of  the  games  baby 

may  be.”  So,  even  if  they  are  de-  crow(jing  puts  morality  to  flight.  The 
feated,  their  training  and  labor  will  , child  is 

not  he  wholly  in  tain.  Social  position  Qf  rest  before  and  after  their  confine- 
in  England  is  ^eedily_desired  toysome  ttelr  chMren\  they 


restless  American  invaders,  and  the 
“social  impression”  made  by  these  ath- 
letes will  help  the  general  cause.  Mr. 
John  C.  Heenau,  a distinguished  vis- 
itor some  forty  years  ago,  made  a de- 
cided impression  on  Mr.  Thomas 
Sayers  and  on  such  discriminative  crit- 
ics of  manly  physique  as  Charles 
Reade,  but  there  was  little  said  at  the 
time  about  any  irresistible  “social  im- 
pression,” although  Mr.  Heenan  was 
an  affable  and  courteous  gentleman,  a 
man  not  unacquainted  with  the  graces. 
“The  best  looking  body  that  has  ever 
invaded  England.”  Certain  companies 
of  American  chorus  girls  may  well  cry 
out  in  protest. 

/ f * ^7*  * 


Mrs.  A.  Watt  Smyth  Discusses 
Physical  Deterioration,  Its  Causes 


should  be  encouraged  to  nurse  them. 
The  most  vitally  important  period  of  a 
-human  being’s  life  is  that  of  the  first 
two  years.  Human  milk  is  the  natural 
and  best  food;  next  to  it  is  clean  and 
uncontaminated  cow’s  milk;  but  poor 
children  in  towns  get  the  same  food 
their  parents  pat-cabbage,  pick  es,  tried 
fish,  besides  patent  foods.  Their  dige»- 
tions  are  ruined:  their  teeth  are  de^ 
caved  while  they  are  in  their  teens:  the 
u>e  of  the  toothbrush  is  unknown.  As 
milk  is  now  supplied,  they  drink  it 
dirty  impure,  out  of  poisonous  long- 
tube  ’ bottles.  The  prepared  canned 
fdods,  consisting  chiefly  of  starch,  raw 
or  cooked,  cause  rickets. 

Education  plays  an  important  par*. 
Compulsory  education  benefits  the  chil- 
dren morally  in  a marked  degree.  There 
is  an  abuse,  however,  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment, and  where  there  is  good  dis-| 

cipllne  there  is  little  necessity  of  hard- 
ening, brutalizing  punishment.  T»o 
many  schools  are  poorly  ventilated, 
there  arc  too  long  hours  without  breaks 
for  recreation;  whereas,  in  Geimanj, 
pupils  are  allowed  10  minutes  or  a quar- 
| ter  of  an  hour  for  recreation  at  the 
end  of  each  hour,  so  they  ma}  run 
about  and  exercise  limbs  and  lungs, 
there  Is  the  danger  of  Injection  bj  iea- 
son  of  carelessness  or  ignorance;  ana 
the  personal  imcleanlinefcs  of  nian> 
children  in  the  elementary  schools  of  a 
large  town  is  a serious  difficulty  fi  ne 
children  should  be  obliged  jo  have  clean 
hands  and  faces;  they  riiould  wear  a 
neat  hygienic  dress,  not  the  cheap 
finery  often  seen.  Many  are  underfed, 
their  eves  should  be  examined  by  ocu- 
lists, and  many  children  pi  the  labor- 
ing classes  have  sore  fj-  l from  dirt 
and  neglect;  and,  again,  t|f rc  should 


'■ifruant  attention  pm<t  w 
"ii  '>f  tlio  teeth.  Kurthoi- more,  the  K > 
runicnt  should  provide 
k-.1i.m1  Inspection  of  school  buildings 
ml  children.  Belgium,  Germany.  Amel- 
in, in  this  respect,  arc  far  ahead  of 
rent  Britain.  (The  system  organized 
i Boston  is  described  and  recommend 

il  as  an  example.)  , 

Today,  in  England,  the  prohibition  of 
imployment  of  a child  under  12  years 
f age  In  a factory  or  workshop  is  ab- 
alutc.  The  census  of  1901  showed,  how- 
ver,  that  in  England  and  Wales  theie 
re  lietween  the  ages  of  10  and  1-  years 
is,  130  boys  and  70,362  girls  at  work  in 
ixtile  occupations,  In  laundries,  as 
luirwomen,  In  the  tobacco  trade  etc., 

. that  quite  ybung  children  still  at- 
nding  school  arc,  nevertheless,  com- 
.-lled  to  do  a good  deal  of  work  Thus, 
nc  boy,  who  used  to  fall  asleep  in 
cliool,  was  found  to  be  working  fit 
iilllngsgute  market  from  11  P.  M.  tin 
arly  morning;  another  worked  from 
A.  M.  to  4 A.  M.,  and  helped  Ins 
a t her  In  the  Intervals  of  school  at- 
endance.  There  are  worse  abuses, 
hough  local  officials  have  large  author- 
tv  byr  the  employment  of  children  act 
if  1603.  Yet  regular  light  employment  by 
teeping  children  out  of  the  street  may 
ye  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  for  there  are 
lot  enough  recreation  rooms  and  park 
ind  school  playgrounds. 

Mrs.  Watt  Smyth  describes  the  edu- 
ation  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  sys- 
tem of  physical  culture  In  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France  and  the  sys- 
em  of  physical  exercises  in  the  boy's’ 
schools  In  London,  organized  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Chesterton  after  a test  of  the 
methods  In  continental  countries.  There 
is  a chapter  on  the  teaching  of  cookery 
and  other  domestic  subjects,  with  a de- 
scription of  the  instruction  in  like  sub- 
jects in  Germany.  And  then  the  author 
returns  to  the  all-important  subject  of 
diet.  The  chief  diet  of  the  women  and 
children  of  the  laboring  classes  is  made 
up  of  wheaten  bread,  tea,  jam  and 
canned  goods.  The  women  should  be 
taught  that  a diet  of  tea,  bread  and 
butter  Is  faulty;  that  tills  diet  may  be 
corrected  by  the  use  of  meat  and  eggs, 
but  that  this  mode  of  correction  is  also 
faulty,  and  oatmeal  with  milk,  or  peas 
and  beans  are  a corrective  without  ex- 
tra cost;  “that  to  correct  the  faults  of 
a tea  and  bread  diet  either  money  spent 
on  animal  food  or  labor  spent  on  cook- 
ing of  vegetable  food  is  necessary;  if 
they  have  not  the  money,  they  must 
give  the  labor  necessary  to  the  proper 
cooking  of  more  nutritious  foods."  A 
fairly  good  diet  can  be  procured  for  4d. 
a dav.  In  99  cases  out  of  100  laborers’ 
wives  have  not  the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  decent  cooking.  The  au- 
thor suggests  that  teachers  of  cookery 
should  spend  some  of  their  holidays  In 
France  at  the  cost  of  the  education 
authorities,  and  there,  by  living  in  a 
peasant’s  family,  they  would  learn  the 
secret  of  economy  and  of  a wholesome, 
savory  diet.  . . . 

Even  in  the  poorest  rural  districts 
the  conditions  of  life  are  better  than  in 
the  town.  Name  all  the  disadvantages, 
there  Is  pure  air,  a simple  and  free 
life,  food  of  a better  quality  and  more 
liberal  supply.  From  the  economic 
point  of  view  vegetable  foods  are  best 
and  the  value  of  fruit  is  not  appreci- 
ated. The  children  get  more  sleep;  the 
rooms  are  for  the  most  part  clean; 
there  is  less  drinking  among  women. 
Yet  there  Is  no  prospect  of  advance- 
ment for  the  small  farmer’s  sons; 
there  is  the  expectation  of  higher 
wages  in  the  city,  and  there  is  the 
desire.  Irresistible  to  many  young  men 
and  women,  "to  see  life";  hence  the 
rush  to  the  town  with  its  slums.  The 
elementary  schools  do  not  give  the 
kind  of  education  that  reconciles  the 
young  man  to  country  life.  Experiments 
have  been  made,  and  are  now  making, 
to  bring  back  laborers  to  the  land, 
and  some  have  been  successful.  A 
committee  urges  loans  from  imperial 
sources  obtainable  for  the  equipment 
of  small  holdings  and  the  provision 
of  cottages,  and  also  a policy  of  en- 
couraging special  branches,  as  dairy 
and  poultry  farming,  market  gardening, 
fruit  growing.  Children  should  be 
taught  to  take  an  interest,  not  only 
in  books,  but  In  the  life  of  the  field. 
They  should  also,  as  the  late  Felix 
Pecaut  suggested,  be  taught  "the  con- 
tempt of  mere  ease  and  wellbeing; 
give  them  a wholesome,  ample  way  of 
looking  at  things;  instil  the  taste  for 
an  active  life,  the  delight  in  physical 
energy;  try  to  turn  out,  not  a mandarin, 
but  a man  of  the  fields." 

There  are  repetitions  in  this  volume; 
there  is  a diffuseness  in  the  treatment 
of  certain  subjects.  After  a chapter  on 
the  evil  effects  of  the  drinking  habit, 
and  one  on  the  life  of  school  children 

out  of  school,  the  author  returns  to  her 
mutton,  which  Is  here  the  milk  ques- 
tion. The  pages  about  the  drinking 
habit,  especially  among  Englishwomen, 
are  dismal  reading,  and  the  author  is 
not  inclined  to  look  hopefully  on  any 
proposed  remedy.  "It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  teetotal  movement  Is  an  ab- 
solute mistake  and  has  done  much  to  j 
disgust  reasonable  people,  who  inignt 
have  been  disposed  to  accept  more  mod- 
erate measures.  It  is  like  doubting  their 
powers  of  behaving  like  human  beings. 
There  mav  be  irreclaimables.  but  there 
are  also  those  who,  under  the  force  of 
wise  guidance,  might  gradually  reach  a 
higher  level.”  Great  as  this  alcoholic 
"evil  is.  the  question  of  feeding  during  | 
infancy  and  early  childhood  is  that  on 
which  physical  deterioration  turns. 
There  should  he  depots  of  pure  milk.  I 
English  farms  should  be  rigorously  in- 
spected; rural  sanitary  authorities 
should  awake  from  their  sleep.  "Al- 
ready Denmark,  France  and  other  coun- 
tries supplv  a great  part  of  the  butter 
consumed  in  England,  and  those  who 
have  watched  recent  developments  know 
that  a cloud  no  bigger  than  a man’s 
hand  hangs  in  the  milk  firmament  and 
threatens  a deluge  of  foreign  milk.” 

The  book  contains  tables,  appendixes 
and  an  Index. 
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ITALY  TI 


HERE  are  several  rea- 
sons, as  we  said  last  Sun- 
day, why  a young  and 
ambitious  singer  should 
go  to  an  Italian  city 
rather  than  to  Paris  for 
■further  study. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  character  of 
the  Italian  language  itself.  Dc  Quincey, 
in  London,  counted  the  beauty  of  this 
language  as  one  of  his  ’opera  pleasures. 
"Over  and  above  the  music  of  the  3tage 
and  the  orchestra,  I had  all  around  me, 
in  the  intervals  of  the  performance,  the 
music  of  the  Italian  language  talked  by 
Italian  women— for  the  gallery  was  usu- 
ally crowded  with  Italians,  and  I lis- 
tened with  a pleasure  such  as  that  with 
which  Weld,  the  traveller,  lay  and 
listened,  in  Canada,  to  the  sweet  laugh- 
ter-of  Italian  women;  for,  the  less  you 
understand  of  a language,  the  more  sen- 
sible you  are  to  the  melody  or  harsh- 
ness of  its  sounds.  For  such  a purpose, 
therefore,  it  was  an  advantage  ,.o  me 
that  In  those  days  I was  a poor  Italian 
scholar  ” The  mere  sound  of  the  lan- 
guage was  a joy  to  his  sensitive  ear, 
and  his  opera  pleasures  were  the  ac- 
cessory circumstances  of  festal  joy  in 
his  debauch  of  opiitwwJi Ht 

For  the  singer  there  are  in  Italian 
only  the  simple  vowel  sounds;  there  are 
no  “drifting”  or  uncertain  vowels  with 
modifications,  no  vowel  sounds  made  by 
contractions  which  restrict  the  breath 
in  the  extreme  register  where  freedom 
and  space  are  required.  There  are  no 
gutteral  sounds.  The  familiar,  or  once 
familiar  lines— for  Byron  is  said  to  be 
out  of  fashion— may  be  pondered  by  the 
student  who  is  truly  anxious  to  gain 
beauty  of  tone. 

I love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin. 

Winch  melts  like  kisses  from  a female  mouth. 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  bo  writ  on  satin. 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet 
South,  . . 

And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 

That  not  a single  acceDt  seems  uncouth. 

Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting 
guttural,  , . . . 

Which  we’re  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and 
sputter  all. 

i — n*— 

Tone  and  Diction. 

The  Italians,  perhaps  because  their  lan- 
guage is  as  it  is,  perhaps  by  reason  of 
some  national  characteristic,  have  the 
right  interest  in  the  purity  and  the 
i quality  of  tone. 

The  quality  of  tone  which  is  the  best 
j for  blending  registers— one  of  the  most 
I essential  points  in  singing,  for  this  has 
ever  so  much  to  do  with  the  durability-, 
the  breaking,  the  disappearance  of  the 
I singing  voice — ia  the  one  fit  medium  for 
I the  expression  of  emotion.  The  French 
and  the  Germans  do  not  seem  to  have 
this  appreciation  of  tone  quality,  this 
'sense,  as  it  may  be  justly  called,  in  any 
marked  degree.  ....  , ■ 

For  over  two  centuries  French  singers 
have  laid  special  stress  on  diction,  and 
this  stress  has  been  to  the  detriment  of 
pure  singing.  The  Italians,  on  the  other 
hand  have  been  famous  for  the  atten- 
tion paid  pure  tonal  quality  so  that  emo- 
tions could  be  expressed  through  beauti- 
ful tones.  They  do  not  despise  diction; 
they  are  not  indifferent  to  it;  but  they 
believe  that  to  permit  it  to  dominate  to 
the  injury  of  tonal  quality  is  a crime  as 
well  as  a blunder  in  art.  They  applaud 
vigorously  a well  declaimed  phrase;  they 
hiss  all  departures  from  tonal  beauty 
that  seem  to  them  unwarrantable.  . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this 
eubiect.  The  reader  of  historical  works, 
memoirs,  journals,  stage  annals,  will  re- 
member easily  that  the  strength  of  the 
French  singer  has  always  been  in  dic- 
tion as  understood  in  France:  that  rau- 
cous or  nasal  tones  and  imperfect  or 
wretched  vocal  delivery  have  been  al- 
wavs  excused  or  pardoned  there  so  long 
as  the  singer  made  some  purely  declama- 


trafion  of  mind  and  body  on  a 

definite  and  determined  jnirpO.se.  Too 
much  exercise  and  too  much  excitement 
are  not  good  for  a sensitive  singer.  In 
Italy  the  nerves  are  rested  and  are 
brought  under  control,  whereas  in 
Paris  they  arc  strung  beyond  the  needs 
of  sound  physical  condition,  and  often 
beyond  endurance.  The  art  atmosphere 
of  Paris  is  restless.  There  is  always  a 
new  sensation,  there  is  constant  seeking 
after  these  sensations. 

The  sights,  the  street  life,  the  carriage 
of  the  people,  the  simple  philosophy, 
the  trulv  emotional  nature  of  the  folk, 
emotional,  but  not  nervous  and  fever- 
ish und  hysterical  as  in  Paris,  the 
'beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  classic 
glories  of  art — all  these  enter  into  the 
soul  of  even  the  chronic  New  Eng- 
lander in  Florence. 

The  climate  in  winter  is  not  so  cheer- 
less, gray,  depressing  as  in  Paris,  and 
the  Italian  spring  and  autumn  are  as 
pages  of  music.  The  singer  in  a town 
like  Florence  is  materially  better  nour- 
ished, and  there  is  the  large,  whole- 
some and  natural  appetite  designed, 
when  satisfied,  to  replace  the  physical 
waste  which  is  unavoidable  in  singing 
on  account  of  the  use  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  breathing  apparatus. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  not  so  much 
music  heard  in  the  chief  Italian  cities 
as  in  Paris.  The  student  in  Berlin,  un- 
less he  be  wise  beyond  his  years,  hears 
too  much  music  of  every  kind.  He  soon 
loses  the  faculty  of  discrimination.  Cu- 
riosity alone  leads  him  to  waste  his 
time  and  money  and  to  dull  bis  ears. 
There  are  often  excellent  performances 
of  opera  in  Florence.  Milan.  Naples,  and 
when  the  performances  of  opera  are  not 
first-class,  the  student  can  learn  valu- 
able lessons  from  the  audience.  Which 
is  quick  to  detect  vocal  faults,  vocal 
foolishness,  vocal  impudence,  and  is 
equally  ready  to  correct  the  offender 
publicly  and  vigorously. 

In  a word,  the  pupil  in  Florence  is  in 
a thoroughly  artistic  atmosphere  which 
constantly  envelops  and  educates,  and 
the  conditions  of  life  are  such  that  the 
pupil  has  time  and  inclination  to  con- 
centrate his  faculties  on  the  appointed 
task. 

— T— 

Traditions  and  Masters. 

It  lias  been  said  of  the  Italian  singers 
of  the  ISth  century,  when  vocal  art 
reached  its  height,  that  all  of  the  sing- 
ers were  not  great  singers,  but  all  be- 
longed to  a great  school.  No  greater 


school  ever  existed.  Mo  school  ever 
equalled  it.  Traditions  are  almost  al- 
ways vague,  whether  they  be  concern 
ing  the  interpretation  of  Handels  ora- 
torios, Bach’s  piano  and  organ  musu. 
or  the  Italian  vocal  art  of  the  18th  ten 
tury.  We  find  a great  teacher  like  Pici 
Francesco  Tosi  (1647-1727)  deploring  m 
his  golden  book,  "Opiniom  de  canton 

antichi  e moderni,"  a . ,det,er‘°1.f td°e1arlv 
the  art  he  nobly  practised  and  dearly 
oved  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  the  art  from  h s own 
book  or  from  later  treatises  of  the  18th 
century.  That  which  is  known  and 
famous  traditions  is  more  easily  and 
surely  determined,  and  better  undei 
stood  in  Italy  today  than  m any  other 
country.  A leading  French  teacher  m 
Paris  said  lately  that  there  is  not,  there  j 
never  was  any  such  thing  as  an  Italian 
method.  The  alleged  English  m^larto, 
nf  vision  thus  becomes  - a btoacl  ana 
sympathetic  sweep.  This  Frendiman 
should  read  that  great  treatise  Le 
Phant  ” a monumental  woilv  by  ms 
own”1  countrymen,  TheophUs : Lemrn 

•inri  Henri  Lavoix  the  younQer. 
arrogant  gnorance  would  be  criminal  li- 
ft were  not  characteristically  Parisian 

a‘lt  fnayS'here  be  said  that  the  cost  of 
instruction  under  ‘he  best  mast ters  m 

T Paris?  fhat  this  living  is  far  more 
comfortable;  and  wholesome. 

LESCHETIZKY’S  JUMPING  JACK. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  an  article- 
written  expressly  for  it  by  i f- 
Kautz  of  Albany.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Kaut  , 
native  of  Albany,  studied  at  th®  ^then 
Conservatory  m the  His  life 

became  a pupil  of  Ca  1 Tausig.  a 

od’upntlnn  he  has  contributed  interest 


Liszt's  Toy. 

A story  once  current  and  identically 
the  same  as  Prof.  Lcsehctizky’s  used  to 
jfoe  related  of  Liszt.  It  referred  to  the 
time  when  as  a lad  of  12  the  future  i 
keyboard  wizard  was  amazing  Paris  by 
his  marvellous  performances.  It  may  bo  I 

read  in  the  critical  article  on  Liszt  In 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  German  "En- 
cyclopaedia of  'Musical  Sciences,"  ed- 
ited by  Dr.  Gustave  Schilling,  second 
edition,  1840.  The  article  evidently  ap- 
peared in  the  first  edition  of  the  work 
published  in  1833.  as  its  author  states 
that  Liszt  was  in  his  25th  year.  Prot. 
Leschetizky  having  been  born  m 1830 
could  not  then  have  been  above  the. 
age  of  five.  The  story,  as  the  writer 
tells  it,  is  Englished  as  follows: 

"Meanwhile  the  fame  of  the  little 
Hungarian  virtuoso  had  penetrated  even 
the  Palais  Royal.  Both  father  and  son 
on  the  occasion  of  a New  Year's  cele- 
bration were  Invited  thither,  a.nd  the 
wonder-child  of  scarcely  12  years  as- 
' tonished  all  present.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, ravished  by  his  performances, 
demanded  that  he  should  select  some 
reward.  ‘That  clown  there!’  exclaimed 
Franz  loudly,  pointing  with  childish 
r.aivete.  to  a jujnping-jaek  that  was 
hanging  on  the  wall.” 

Doubtless  the  elder  Liszt  was  as 
deeply  chagrined  as  was  Prof.  Leschet- 
izky’s  dad  over  such  an  absurd  choice, 
when  the  bov  might  just  as  well  have 
walked  off  with  a Cellini  statuette  or 
a corrugated  golden  punch  bowl. 

Liszt  and  Cherubini. 

Perhaps  the  likeness  of  the  former 
story  to  the  latter  would  indicate  to  a 

sophisticated  person  that  Prof.  Lescne- 
tizky,  owing  to  a fuliginous  memory,  or 
some  inexplicable  mental  confusion,  had 
been  unsuspectingly  relating  the  Liszt 
adventure  in  the  sublime  obliviousuc-ss 
that  it  never  happened  to  him  but  to 
somebody  else.  Indeed,  an  off  ban  J com- 
parison might  easily  dispose  one  to 
conclude  that  the  professor's  jumping- 
jaclc  storv  was  only  another  case  ot 
what  Shakespeare  said  the  wise  called 
"conveying.”  Not  necessarily,  however. 
We  shall  state  our  reasons  why.  it  j 
ought  not  to  require  the  penetrative 
mind  of  a Sherlock  Holmes  to  construct 
an  hypothesis  that  will  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  coincident  circumstances 
of  both  stories,  and  not  be  Incompatible 
with  the  facts.  Let's  see  how  the  mys- 
tery may  be  logically  explained.  this 
will  necessitate  a slight  digression  here. 
Those  familiar  with  the  boyhood  history 
of  Liszt  will  recall  that  the  mam  pur- 
pose of  the  father  and  son  in  visiting 
the  French  metropolis  was  to  procure 
young  Franz’s  admission  into  its  ie- 
nowned  conservatory,  then  under  the 
direction  of  Cherubini.  Here  it  was 
thought  his  education  might  be  con- 
tinued most  successfully,  and,  more- 
over, free  of  expense.  But  one  of  the 
tacit  rules  then  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  tiie  conservatory  provided 
that  none  but  those  of  native  birth  could 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  Not 
having  been  previously  informed,  the 


tory  or  theatrical  effect,  some  palpable 
hit.  The  student  of  opera  will  recall  the 
sensation  made  in  Paris  by  the  visiting 
Italians,  the  war  between  them  and  the 
French,  in  which  philosophers  grew  an- 
gry and  wrote  pamphlets.  He  will  re- 
member that  opera  at  its  best  in  the 
Paris  of  the  last  century  was  the  opera 
of  the  Theatre  des  Italiens  when  the 
singers  were  Italian  generally  by  birth; 
sometimes  only  by  training.  The  tradi- 
tions in  the  Paris  of  today  are  in  line 
with  the  old  belief  in  the  domination  of 
diction. 

As  for  Germany  and  the  Germans,  the 
old  saying  of  Frederick  the  Great,  that 
he  would  rather  hear  his  horse  neigh 
than  a German  sing  in  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  may  still  be  quoted.  Now  Fred- 
erick was  an  enlightened  patron  of  Ital- 
ian singing  women  and  ballet  girls. 

— ! — 

Atmosphere  and  Life. 

The  atmosphere  and  the  life  in  an 
Italian  city,  particularly  Florence,  are 
far  more  to  be  desired  by  the  student 
than  the  atmosphere  and  the  life  in 
Paris.  They  are  more  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  pure  cultivation  of  the 
voice.  The  young  singer  needs  a life  l 
that  some  might  call  lazy.  “I  loafe  and  J 
invite  my  soul"  is  perhaps  the  most  fa-  ] 
mous  line  of  Walt  Whitman’s  "Leaves  j 
of  Grass.”  The  student  in  Florence 
mav  well  say;  "I  loafe  and  invite  my 
voice.”  There  is  a laziness  that  is  a 
sure  preparation  for  mighty  deeds. 
There  is  a laziness  that  is  in  reality  the  I 


a true  modern  spirit,  sound  scho  lai ' sh: ip. 

a?  voung  pianist 

arid  much  musical  taste. 

—.5 

Lcsclicti'^ky’s  T j 

In  the  authorized  biography  of  Prof.  | 
Theodora  Leschetizky  published  by  the 
Century  Company,  and  written  toy  his 
sister-in-law,  the  Countess  Potocfca, 
there  appears  on  pages  4o-6,  a voiv  e» 
lertaining  story  Says  the  counjess 
“Mv  brother-in-law  relates  ^utn  Keen  , 
enjovment  the  circumstances  of  a ter- 
tain  evening  when  as  a Pla>^a 

at  the  apartments  of  Prince  Metternich, 
then  chancellor  of  the  empire.  As 
usual  his  performance  excited  enthu 
slasm  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with 

Sf  whtchaltheWliS  fellow®  took  Vie 
tions  o'  precocious  smartness  highly  en 

Vtsf  sassst  jws** 

serves  a Reward.  Choose  . whatever 

"My 

Sferirs 

H s disappointment  was  severe  when 
he  saw  me  select  a common  paste- 
boardJumping-.1ack  hanging  to  one  of 
the  curtains  and  left  there  probably 
Metternich' s sons,  lads  of  my  own  age. 
I had  never  been  allowed  to  have  toj  s, 
concludes  the  master  sadlj . 


Liszts  were  sorely  distressed  when  told 
of  the  same.  Bethinking  himself  how 
to  overcome  this  unexpected  dilemma 
and  accomplish  his  avowed  object,  the 
shrewd  father  determined  to  solicit  the 
valuable  aid  and  influence  of  his  son  s 
eminent  admirer  and  friend.  Prince 
Metternich.  Austria’s  great  counsellor, 
and  the  self-same  Metternich  that 
ures  in  the  Leschetizky  incident,  .t  he 
prince  was  appealed  to,  and  responded 
nobly.  He  gave  the  father  a very  strong 
letter  addressed  to  Cherubini,  whom  he 
knew  well.  It  contained  a glowing  ac- 
count of  little  Franz’s  amazing  ability, 
with  a pica  for  a mitigation  of  the  rule* 
at  least  in  this  instance.  Metternich 
requested  the  parent  to  deliver  the  let- 
ter in  person.  This  was  accordingly 
done.  But  all  efforts  proved  ineffectual. 
Cherubini  would  not  relax  the  rule. 
Furthermore,  he  would  not  even  con- 
descend to  hear  the  boy  play.  Dying  m 
1842,  the  old  maestro  lived  long  enougn 
to  repent  his  obstinate  refusal.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  palliate 
Cherubini's  singular  behavior  on  the 
ground  of  his  well  known  _ hatred  of 
musical  prodigies,  but  we  think,  unsuc- 
cessfully. If  this  had  been  an  impelling 
reason,  whv  was  lie  so  willing,  nay 
anxious,  to'  accept  the  youthful  tel.x 
Mendelssohn  as  a pupil,  when,  accom- 
panied bv  his  father,  he  visited  Paris 
in  1826?  But  in  this  case  the  parent 
preferred  Berlin  to  Paris,  and  declined 
his  proffered  services. 


A Probable  Explanation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  retell  the  Immense 
stir  that  young  Liszt’s  playing  created 
shortly  after;  how  his  great  genius  was 
talked  about  everywhere,  and  how  he 
became  the  idol  of  all  Paris,  smiled 
upon  by  royalty  itself.  To  revert  again 
lo  the  liurposc  had  in  view,  namely  tc 
vindicate  the  absolute  truthfulness  o 
the  jumping-jack  episode,  which,  w 
have  been  told,  the  Vienna  professor  i; 
so  fond  of  narrating.  First,  one  is  to 
consider  the  personality  of 
this  admirable  man  ever  manifested  any 
one  oualitv  more  conspicuously  Than  a 
other,  it  was  that  of  gratefulness,  x 
friendly  courtesy  to  him.  hoWfev 
slight,  was  over  disregarded  or  u 
recognized.  Second,  we  bav®  K Y 
Liszt  was  distinctly  indebted  to  Pun 
Metternich  for  the  fervent  inteie.t, 
displayed  in  the  conservatory  mattr 
Lastly  Liszt  remained  on  a filenu 
footing  with  the  Metternich  family  ev 
afterward.  Now  what  is  more  reason 
able  to  suppose  than  that  on  one of  Id- 
occasional  visits  to  Vienna  in  the  artei 
ve-irs  it  may  have  occurred  to  him  tha 
he  could  no  wise  better  exhibit  bis  fir 
nreciation  and  gratitude  to  bis  ea‘  ( 
benefactor,  the  Prince 
in  remembering  his  young  son-, 
gift  could  the  great  mastei  bestow  oi 
them  more  acceptable  than  an  inteie. 
iuTmeohapical  toy?  What  more  suit 
aWe  than  that  very  jumping-jack  wide 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  gave  him  on  t 
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JIME.  EMILE  TOLMAN,  SOPRANO. 


memorable  Npw  Year’s  eve  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  which,  as  a memento  o l Ins 
own  childhood  days,  must  have  formed 
one  of  his  choicest  treasures.  Acting 
upon  this  resolve,  he  graciously  pre- 
sented the  toy  to  the  Metternich  young- 
sters The  reader  will  remember  that 
Prof.'  Leehetizky  himself  says  he  partly 
suspected  that  Jack  had  belonged  to  the 
voting1  princes.  Who  could  doubt  11  . 
Now.  this  is  our  theory  of  the  matter. 
If  correct,  it  should  wholly  absolve 
Prof  Leschetizky  from  the  serious  im- 
putation of  deliberate  plagiarism.  Be- 
sides, it  will  also  fully  account  for  the 
toy’s  significant  presence  on  the  curtain 
of' the  Metternich  drawing  room.  Sure- 
ly, no  ordinary  jumping-jack  would  be 
hanging  there.  , . , 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  the 
professor  later  on  never  instituted  any 
searching  inquiries  regarding  the  fa- 
mous pasteboard  toy.  Had  he  done.  so. 
he  probably  might  have  discovered  its 
antecedents,  its  interesting  history,  and 
associations. 

MME.  EMILE  TOLMAN. 

Mme.  Emile  Tolman,  soprano,  who 
will  sing  early  in  August  at  Manchester. 
York  Harbor,  Me..  Newport,  R.  I..  and 
other  summer  resorts,  was  known  in 
Boston  as  a singer  before,  she  went  to| 
Paris  to  study  with  celebrated  teachers. 
As  Miss  Isabel  Dodd,  she  sang  at  con- 
certs of  the  Cecilia,  and  in  recital,  and 
she  was  then  praised  warmly  for  her 
pronounced  musical  temperament  and 
refined  taste,  for  her  appreciation  of  del- 
icate nuances,  for  the  individuality  of 
her  interpretation,  and  for  her  striking 
and  engaging  personality. 

She  has  studied  in  Paris  with  various 
teachers,  chiefly  with  Mme.  Rosine  La- 
lorde.  and  with  a former  pupil  of  this 
celebrated  singer  and  teacher,  Mme, 
Siklosy.  | 

Mme.  Tolman  has  sung  in  concerts  in 
Paris  and  hi  London.  This  last  spring 
she  was  invited  by  the  Marquis  de 
Lagrange  to  sing  at  the  annual  concert 
of  the  Orchestral  Club,  of  which  he  is, 
president.  The  audience  at  this  concert 
is  celebrated  in  Paris  for  its  fastidious 
taste,  and  Mme.  Tolman  is  the  first 
American  who  has  been  thus  honored. 
At  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Tol- 
man. an  artist,  living  in  Paris,  she  wa° 
expecting  to  appear  in  light  opera  eitVn-i 
m London  or  at  Monte  Carlo,  but  she1 
no  longer  looks  forward  to  the  stage. 

At  her  recitals  in  this  country  Mme. 
Tolman  will  sing  songs  by  Schumann. 
Schubert,  von  Fielitz.  Paulin.  Augusta 
Holmes,  Paladilhc,  Massenet.  Gabriel 
Faure,  Nevin,  and  Mrs.  Beach. 

Mrs.  Tolman  will  be  assisted  by  Mr. 
Charles  Pierson  Anthony,  a young 
pianist,  who  lias  studied  for  five  years 
in  Yienna  with  Leschetizkv.  He  lias 
played  in  Boston,  in  private,  with  the 
Nneisel  quartet,  and  with  solo  singers. 
He  will  plav  pieces  by  D'Albert.  Poldini, 
Gruenfeld.  Debussy.  Liszt.  Moszkow- 
ski  and  Chopin. 

Mrs.  Tolman  r ill  return  to  Paris  in 
the  fall.  Her  contributions  to  music 
■journals  show  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, and  an  individuality  of  expression. 

MUSIC  AT  THEMAfORLD’S  FAIR. 

A correspondent  writes  to  The  Her- 
ald from  St.  Louis  as  follows: 

The  dominant  feature  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  exposition— truly,  the  largest 
and  finest  display  of  this  kind  in  the 
history  of  the  world— is  art.  The  genius 
of  art  holds  sway  everywhere,  delight- 
ing the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear.  Thanks 
to  a libera!  appropriation,  joined  to  his 
own  ability,  experience  and  wisdom, 
the  manager  of  tile  department  of 
music.  Mr.  George  W.  Stewart  of  Bos- 
ton. lias  initiated  a series  of  musical  en- 
tertainments of  a high  order,  such  as 
never  lias  been  oven  attempted  on  simi- 
lar occasions.  Superb  music  from  the 
best  existing  military  bands  is  unceas- 
ing. and  there  arc  daily  concerts— sym- 


phony, organ  and  vocal,  in  the  spacious 
and  acoustically  excellent  Festival 
Hall.  Dr.  Ernst  of  St.  Louis  conducts 
the  full  symphony  orchestra  with  , bril- 
liant success,  and  is  engaged  to  bo  thus 
active  till  the  close  of  the  fair,  thus  un- 
avoidably shortening  the  regular  series 
of  svmplionv  concerts  which  contributes 
the  principal  feature  of  the  musical  sea- 
son in  St.  Louis.  Among  the  numerous 
eminent  organists  appearing  in  Festival 
Hall  during  the  fair  are  Guilmant,  Le- 
mare  and  Eddy.  Numerous  singers  have 
also  been  engaged,  and  there  will  be 
singing  from  choral  organizations,  na- 
tive and  foreign.  The  two  principal  for- 
eign military  bands,  those  of  the  Grena- 
dier Guards.  London,  and  the  Garde  Re- 
publicaine  Paris,  will  soon  be  en  route 
to  St.  Louis,  where  their  appearance  is 
most  pleasurably  anticipated.  Those 
who  remember  the  playing  of  the  stal- 
ward  redcoats  under  the  leadership  of  i 
Dan  Godfrev  at  the  world's  peace  jubi- 
lee in  Boston  will  not  be  disappointed 
In  hearing  them  anew,  for  the  present 
bandmaster.  Mr.  Williams  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  musicianship  and  tech- 
nical proficiency,  which  has  given  to 
the  band  a reputation  for  excellence. 

|,  And  yet  there  are  many  who  accorded 

the  palm  to  the  band  of  the  Garde  Re- 
publicans. as,  led  by  Mr.  Paulus.  when 
it  competed  with  the  English  and  Ger- 
man bands  during  those  memorable 
world’s  jubilee  days,  on  account  of  its 
beautiful,  smooth  and  organ-like  tone.  T 
heard  the  French  band  several  times  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  last  year, 
and  found  that  it  had  lost  none  of  its 
cstimablequalities.  forits  present  leader, 
M.  Pares,  is  a most  capable  musician 
and  composer  and  may  be  relied  upon 
to  make  it  difficult  for  any  other  mili- 
tary band  to  carry  oft'  the  honors  at  St. 
Louis.  The  rare  opportunities  thus  af- 
forded music  students— admission  to 
Festival  Hall  being  uniformly  only  10 
cents — is  now  fully  appreciated  and  the 
auditorium  is  generally  filled  to  over- 
flowing. which  speaks  volumes  for  the 
successful  management  of  our  towns- 
man. Mr.  Stewart,  and  incidentally  re- 
minds many  persons  visiting  St.  Louis 
these  days  that,  after  all,  Boston  is  the 
music  centre  of  America.  F. 

THE  “IDEAL”  CONDUCTOR. 

We  are  called  upon  from  time  to  time 
to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  various 
Wagner  conductors,  and  everybody  de- 
clares that  this  or  that  great  master  of 
the  orchestra  is  the  ideal  Wagner  con- 
ductor, according  to  their  determined 
sympathy  upon  this  side  or  that  side 
of  Wagner’s  work.  Thus  it  is  that  there 
have  been  many  who  have  attempted 
to  persuade  the  genera!  that  Richter  is 
the  finest  Wagner  conductor  in  the 
world,  simply  because  he  learned  from 
Wagner  the  great  intimacies  of  certain 
passages  of  the  great  musician’s  scores; 
no  doubt,  in  connection  with  these  pas- 
sages, that  Richter  does  the  best  for 
.Wagner  that  can  be  done  is  the  clam- 
ant assertion  of  an  especial  clique  of 
Wagner’s  admirers;  but.  on  the  other 
hand— and  this  is  a question  which 
needs  to  be  hammered  out  by  critics  in 
conclave— whether  the  composer's  own 
I meaning  is  beyond  a certain  point  pre- 
I cisely  the  apparent  musical  meaning  of 
I his  composition  is  not  to  be  easily  cer- 
I tilled  even  by  Wagner  himself.  It  is 
1 necessary,  we  think,  that  there  should 
be  made  a division  between  the  com- 
I poser  and  the  interpreter;  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  composer  feels 
deeply  down  in  the  sentiment  of  his 
artistic  enjoyment  the  meaning  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  music  which  has  come 
to  his  brain  for  interpretation:  but  at. 
the  same  time  there  is  no  question  but 
that  there  is,' outside  the  composer,  out- 
side his  dream  and  desire,  a meaning 
interpretation  of  which  the  composer 
does  not  always  make— indeed,  rarely 
makes— a full  mental  completion.  We 
well  remember,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
scene  in  which  a certain  composer,  hav- 
ing sung  before  a poet  a certain  setting 
of  his  words,  was  greeted  by  an  ex- 


pression " w nicn  -iinriTTfitr  rna't  his  mean- 
ing had  been  entirely  fulfilled;  those 
who  have  read  the  life  story  of  Mozart 
will  find  this  element  constantly  repeat- 
ed.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA. 

There  have  been  men  who.  amorous  of 
maidens  supposed  to  be  ignorant  or  of 
lower  rank,  educated  the  young  women  j 
either  through  personal  instruction  or  | 
through  approved  schoolmistresses  that  j 
the  pupils,  “finished”  and  polished, 
might  then  make  worthy  wives  and  j 
grace  the  table  and  the  drawing  room. 
Marriages  with  such  a preparation  have 
seldom  been  happy.  The  man  was 
merely  in  love  with  a face  or  a figure ; 
he  could  not  appreciate  the  natural  sim- 
plicity and  honesty  of  the  maiden ; he 
was  a snob  or  a prig.  The  woman  grew 
up  to  realize  the  man's  cowardice,  to 
recognize  his  lack  of  true  appreciation, 
to  loathe  his  prim  ways ; or  her  head 
was  turned  and  she  became  silly  and 
affected.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  in- 
stance of  such  deliberate  manufacture 
of  an  ideal  wife  is  that  of  Mr.  Day,  the 
author  of  “Sandford  and  Merton,”  but 
the  writer  of  that  insufferable  book  could 
not  have  pleased  any  woman,  and  sym- 
pathy is  now,  as  it  was  then,  with  the 
victim  of  his  priggishness. 

Letters  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  to 
his  betrothed  have  just  been  published 
in  Paris.  She  was  20  years  old  ; be  was 
56;  and  it  has  been  said  that  a man  is 
never  truly  sentimental  before  he  is  50. 
Bernardin  began  life  in  the  artillery, 
but  be  got  into  trouble  for  irascibility 
and  insubordination  and  went  to  Russia 
to  aid  in  the  reformation  of  the  ord- 
nance. He  afterward  went  as  an  en- 
gineer to  the  lie  de  France,  quarrelled 
with  his  superiors,  returned  to  France 
penniless,  and  was  told  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  him  on  account  of  his 
humble  birth.  But  he  had  been  a jour- 
nalist in  Holland,  and  he  began  to  write 
books.  When  he  was  about  50  his  “Paul 
and  Virginia”  appeared,  and  Parisian 
women  of  reputation  and  income  knelt 
before  him  in  ecstatic  adoration.  He 
threw  his  handkerchief  to  Felicite,  the 
daughter  of  his  publisher. 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  her  as  she 
was.  and  by  his  letters  he  tried  to  make 
her  worthy  of  him.  He  preferred  lean 
to  fat  women,  and  he  begged  her  to  eat 
less.  Her  spelling  annoyed  him.  She 
should  write  “en  grace”  and  not  “en 
grasse”  in  asking  a favor.  He  did  not 
approve  her  costume.  He  scolded  her 
for  wearing  her  brown  hair  without  pow- 
der and  with  red  shoes  and  a yellow 
striped  handkerchief.  Her  headdress, 
he  said,  made  people  stare.  This  Paul 
found  no  beauty  in  his  Virginia’s  fond- 
ness for  the  incongruous.  Yet  he  did 
not  always  reproach  her.  He  more  than 
once  reminded  her  that  there  was  no 
marked  disparity  in  their  ages ; Socrates 
was  older  than  he  when  he  married  a 
young  woman ; but  Paul  did  not  add 
that  Socrates  was  supposed  to  know 
himself.  He  also  brought  forward  Sen- 
eca, who,  when  he  was  old,  married 
Paulina,  who  loved  him  so  much  that 
she  would  fain  die  when  his  veins  were 
opened  in  the  bath.  Paul  stooped  con- 
descendingly toward  his  Virginia : “I 

lay  aside  an  important  article  to  answer 
at  once  your  kind  letter.” 

Why  did  not  Felicite  detect  the  pom- 
pous condescension,  the  snarling  dispo- 
sition, the  fury  for  nagging,  the  inherent 
meanness  of  the  professional  senti- 
mentalist? Napoleon  had  no  illusions 
about  him  : be  described  him  as  “a  ras- 
cal who  beat  his  wife  and  begged  shame- 
lessly.” But  there  was  competition 
among  the  women  of  the  haute  bour- 
geoisie, and  Felicite  thought  herself  the 
most  favored  of  her  sex.  The  adorable 
Paul  had  chosen  her  in  the  palpitating 
crowd.  No  doubt  she  wrote  after  his 
corrections  with  tearful  attention  to 
spelling;  she  dressed  to  please  the  man 
of  56  years,  as  though  she  were  not 
the  better  judge ; she  sacrificed  her 
individuality  of  coiffure  on  the  altar  of 
affection  ; she  dieted  that  he  might  praise 
her  slimness.  His  letters  were  oracles ; 
his  inkstand  a fount  of  wisdom.  She 
had  her  reward  ; her  Paul,  the  profes- 
sional sentimentalist,  beat  her  ; and  there 
are  poor  Virginias  today  yoked  with  the 
Pauls  that  bring  tears  into  other  wom- 
en’s eyes  by  their  sweet,  sad  thoughts 
expressed  in  profitable  verse  or  prose. 


. 3 O 

“The  French  Revolution.’ 

"The  French  Revolution.  ’ volu 
VIII  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History? 
planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton,  and 
edited  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Prothoro  arid 
Leathes.  is  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  tjpw  York.  The  volume  is 
published  out  of  its  apparent  order; 
that  is  to  say.  the  volumes  appear  in 
two  series,  and  the  preceding  books  are 
“The  Renaissance,”  the  first  of  the  first 
series,  and  "The  United  States,”  the 
seventh  volume  or  the  first  of  the  sec- 
ond series.  The  contributors  to  "The 
French  Revolution”  are  Messrs.  P.  F. 
Willert,  F.  C.  Montague,  J.  R.  Moreton 
Macdonald,  R.  P.  Dunn-Pattison,  H.  W. 
Wilson,  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. Henry  Higgs  of  the  Treasury, 
Oscar  Browning  of  King's  College. 
Richard  Lodge  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  G.  K.  Forteseue  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  J.  Holland  Rose  of  Christ 
College,  Paul  Violiet  of  the  Ecole  des 
Chartes,  Paris,  and  G.  P.  Gooch  of 
Trinity.  Mr.  Wilson  is  well  known  as 
a writer  on  naval  affairs;  Mr.  Violiet  is 
learned  in  the  history  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law.  and  Mr.  Rose  is  the  author 
of  a life  of  Napoleon  I. 

The  volume  first  traces  the  intellectual 
movement  that  paved  the  way  for  the 
revolutionaries;  it  shows  the  influence 
of  Mounier.  Montaigne,  Bayle,  Loeke, 
Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau.  The 
institutions  of  France  were  not  of  the 
kind  to  withstand  the  shock,  and  the 
rulers  were  weak  and  vacillating.  An- 
archy and  a reign  of  terror  succeeded 
the  schemes  . and  theories  of  mild-eyed 
enthusiasts.  The  nation  was  the  play- 
thing of  a few  men  who  were  acci- 
dentally powerful.  The  tide  of  revolu- 
tion spread  beyond  the  boundaries. 
Europe  resisted,  and  France  in  the  ef- 
fort to  keep  off  foreign  pressure  again 
became  a nation.  The  wars  of  self- 
preservation  were  followed  by  wars  of 
conquest.  There  is  also  a description 
of  the  attempt  of  legislators  to  build 
up  a new  scheme  of  human  relations. 
The  effect  of  these  ideas,  both  destruc- 
tive and  reconstructive,  on  the  political 
and  social  conditions  of  other  European 
countries  is  shown.  (The  history  that 
opens  with  the  Consulate  will  be  treated 
in  volume  9,  "Napoleon.")  Further- 
more, due  attention  is  paid  a second- 
ary plot,  which  sprang  from  the  ambi- 
tion of  Russia.  Even  then,  before  and 
after  the  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
there  were  indications  of  that  great 
problem,  the  eastern  question,  which 
is  now  of  absorbing  interest.  The  chief 
themes  are  the  regeneration  of  France 
and  the  extinction  of  Poland.  "From 
tne  European  point  of  view,  the  do- 
mestic politics  of  England  become  of 
secondary  interest,  even  to  English- 
men. The  European  significance  of 
British  activity  is  in  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean.  British  internal 
struggles  and  party  fortunes  influence 
the  main  plot  only  in  so  far  as  they 
hamper  or  assist  the  efforts  of  William 
Pitt  and  Nelson.” 

Of  the  2.1  chapters  the  most  interesting 
to  the  general  reader  are  those  by  Mr. 
V'ilson  on  "The  Naval  War”  and  "The 
Struggle  for  the  Mediterranean.”  and 
Mr.  Rose’s  account  of  Bonaparte’s  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt.  The  chapter  that 
displays  the  surest  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  discrimination  that  wisely  re- 
jects material,  the  clearest  thought  and 
expression— even  through  the  medium 
of  a translation— and  above  all  that  in- 
dispensable quality,  historical  imagina- 
tion, Is  the  one  by  Mr.  Violiet  on 
"French  Law  in  the  Age  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.” 

It  may  be  said  of  the  valume  as  a 
whole  that  it  is  better  suited  to  school 
purposes  than  to  the  stimulation  and 
_thp  intellectual  gratification  of  the 
readers  for  whom  the  series  was 
planned. 

To  pay  that  nine-tenths  of  American 
readers  have  formed  vague  ideas  of  the 
French  revolution  from  Carlyle's  book 
and  from  Dickons’  "Tale  of  Two  Cities” 
would  not  be  an  exaggeration.  Yet  the 
former  book,  with  its  brilliant  pano-, 
ramie  prose,  well  deserved  the  harsh 
criticism  of  Taine,  for  it  is  more  or 
less  a caricature;  it  is  often  fanatically 
false.  Now.  this  revolution,  according 
to  Arnold,  was  "the  greatest,  the  most 
animating  event  in  history.”.  Dickens’ 
romance  leaves  the  reader  with  one 
abiding  thought,  so  fir  ai  history  is 
concerned:  The  terrible  oppression  of 

the  lower  classes,  an  oppression  which 
ied  directly  to  the  "loody  protest.  But 
Mr.  Montague  in  this  Cambridge  his- 
tory assures  us  that  the  bourgeoisie  of 
France  was  in  many  respects  fortunate; 
its  citizens  were  generally  free  from 

the  militia  service,  they  had  lucrative  1 
employments,  they  were  lawyers, 

, judges,  civil  servants,  contractors, 
financiers;  they  held  nearly  all  the 
j capital  of  France;  their  pecuntarj' 
power  increased  from  year  to  year;  but  , 

; the  bourgeoisie  was  profoundly  discon- 
1 tented;  it  no  longer  respected  priest  or 
noble,  for  it  had  studied  the  writings 
of  philosopher  and  economist;  it  hated 
1 the  rank  and  the  distinctions  of  the  1 
nobility;  it  wished  for  a share  in  the 
government.  Mr.  Montague,  however,  I 
i does  admit,  almost  grudgingly,  that  I 
! there  were  some  generous  and  humane  I 
enthusiasts  in  this  bourgeoisie.  He  is  1 1 
not  sure  about  the  actual  condition  ot  J 
the  peasants,  who  vastly  outnumbered  il 
all  the  other  classes  put  together.  The  II 
bulk  of  them  had  achieved  personal  j 
i freedom;  they  had  acquired  an  immense  il 
1 interest  in  the  land.  The  condition  of 
j the  hired  laborer  was  as  good  as  in  I 
many  parts  of  England,  and  better  I 
I than  in  most  European  countries;  he  I 
I earned  tolerable  wages,  and  sometimes  I 
J was  able  to  buy  land  with  his  savings;  I 
but  he  chafed  under  tlip  infliction  of 
manorial  rights,  here  tolls  on  roads 
1 and  rivers  or  the  obligation  of  sending 
corn  to  the  seignieu's  mills,  and  there 
the.  seigneur’s  right  of  the  chase,  or 
his  right  to  keep  pigeons,  which  fed 
themselves  in  the  peasant’s  corn  fields. 
The  stories  of  ' appalling  misery”  may 
have  been  grossly  exaggerated,  but 
there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the, 
maioritv  of  the  peasants  "led  n vervl 


pinched,  Insecure  life.”  On  the 
hand— and  so  the  reader  is  tempt- 
'd to  cry  out  with  Pilate:  “What  is 

ruth?M 

l ’hilosophers  through  the  ages  hnve 
•""'hod  skew-eyed  at  history.  Male- 
'im nclie,  as  Anatolo  France  reminds  us 
n lus  article  inspired  by  Louis  Bqur- 
icau's  essay  on  history  as  a positive 
fc  fence,  found  d'Aguesseau  reading* 1 
1 hucydides  and  immediately  withdrew 
’is  esteem*  from  the  young  man.  Is 
iistnry  after  all  “the  least  honorable 
1 imaginative  works?”  Can  any  two 
'‘'serving;,  well  trained,  scrupulously 
uuH'st  men  describe  with  agreement 
1,10  and  the  same  contemporaneous 
v°nt.  even  when  they  were  eye- wit- 
esses.  or  when  they  bore  a part?  Can 
n Englishman  of  1904  put  himself 
*v  in  the  #>laco  of  a Frenchman  of 
"3.  The  spectre  of  Francis  1.  said  to 
ja<ly  Brenda  in  Mr.  Crawford’s  “With 
fie  Immortals”  when  she  cried  out 
gainst  the  behavior  of  Diane  de  Poi- 
ers;  “Beware  of  reading  histories  in 
rnieh  everybody  is  abused  for  doing  in 
, ’e  age  what  is  considered  immoral  in 
Bn.  not  her ; in  that  way  you  get  a very 
r nporrcct  idea  of  the  times.”  And  so 
•H  i this  Cambridge  Htstory  we  find 


r.  Willert  discussing  the  celebrated 
v:  Bayle  as  though  he  were  now 

Vlng.  a dissenter,  at  Oxford;  nor  do 
e find  the  leaders  in  the  revolution 
'awn  with  -the  force  of  understanding 


ui  uiiucidiauunig 

k]  sympathy,  or  witli  marked  pictorial 
’.r?e  at  all.  The  reader  of  this  book 


111  be  at  a loss  to  explain  the  conduct 
Janton,  Marat,  Robespierre;  they 
seen  oly  as  shapes  moving  in  a 
i^t  of  olood.  Mr.  Montague  attempts 
paint  Mirabeau,  who,  whatever  his 
dings  or  faults,  was,  at  least,  a heroic 
ye:  but  the  man  does  not  stand 
(Idly  before  us.  In  a history  of  this 
etenslon,  there  should  be  a superb 
Ttrait  gallery.  The  sitters  may  be 
vored  or  full  justice  may  not  be  done 
em;  but  they  should  be  alive,  ready 
speak,  to  aet. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  interesting,  for  he  is 
amored  with  his  subject.  He  loves 
e sea.  especially  when  it  is  strewn 
th  wreck  of  battlephips.  He  shouts 
e praise  of  the  fighting  sailor,  whether 
stumps  gloriously  with  a wooden 
or  goes  down  beaten  and  cursing, 
abolition  of  the  seaman-gunners 
deprived  the  French  navy  of  its 
st  shots,  and  the  ablest  senior  officers 
d been  executed  or  were  in  exile.  The 
n at  times  refused  to  fight  and  obeyed 
the  spirit  moved  them.  The  treat- 
uit  of  sailors  in  the  English  service 
s bad;  the  pay  was  low,  the  food  was 
t good;  leave  of  absence  was  refused 
mi  fear  of  desertion,  the  sick  and 

, unded  were  neglected;  courts-martial 

i Epnounced  sentences  of  500  lashes 
ieh  practically  meant  death  by  tor- 
•e;  but  the  capable  men  of  the  lower 
k had  better  prospects  of  promotion 
in  they  have  today  and  as  a rule  the 
er  rs  were  of  high  character  and  great 
lacity.  Nelson's  first  strategic  aim 
s the  complete  destruction  of  the  ene- 
'.s  ships.  His  idea  in  action  was  to 
sh  a part  of  the  opposite  force  by 
>erior  numbers.  He  owed  much  in 
Mediterranean  to  St.  Vincent,  who 

I-  trained  and  disciplined  the  crews 
1 paid  special  attention  to  gunnery, 
ither  the  "material"  nor  the  "oer- 
nel"  of  the  French  fleet  was  good, 
s battle  of  the  Nile,  which  is  de- 
ified with  gusto,  was  "the  decisive 
;al  engagement  of  the  whole  struggle 
is  France  from  1793  to  1815."  The 
ncli  then  lost  all  conifdence  in  th“ir 
Jfialtl'°ugh  in  this  battle  the  men 
"fi  ght  and  died  like- heroes. 

he  volume  as  a whole  suggests  diii- 
t reading,  careful  compilation  and 
r.e  bold  or  independent  thought.  Many 
i the  pages  that  should  describe  stir- 
fig  events  are  tame  or  dull.  As  a refer- 
'■i'le  book  it  will  have  its  use  on  ac- 
T in t of  its  valuable  classified  biblio- 
tr  phicai  tables.  There  is  a chrono-  I 

hJc  lc2  u - 1 of  leadlr>S  events  and  there 
' full  index.  ^ 
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ter’s  Visit  to  America  and  His 
Impressions  of  Some  of  the 
People  Whom  He  Met  During 
His  Tour. 


E TOOK  A GREAT 
FANCY  TO  MR.  CARNEGIE 


he  Composer  Much  Pleased  with 
the  Spirit  of  American  Life — 
Yet  He  Had  His  Downcast  Hours 
and  Shed  a Flood  of  Bitter  Tears. 


HE  HERALD  published 
two  weeks  ago  an  account 
of  Tschaikowsky’s  voyage 
from  Havre  to  New  York 
as  told  by  him  in  his 
diary  and  in  his  letters  to 
his  brother  Modest.  The 
61  h part  of  Modest's  biography  of  his 
mother  Peter,  translated  into  German, 


■ 
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TSCHAI KOWSKY  AND  SILOTI. 


has  been  published,  and  we  now  know 
for  the  first  time  Peter’s  impressions  of 
the  American  cities  he  visited  and  of 
the  life  in  those  cities.  Other  excerpts 
from  this  biography  of  a singularly  sen- 
sitive and  high-minded  mar  have  been 
published  in  The  Herald,  and  the  reader 
will  remember  that  Tschaikowsky  was 
subject  to  moods  of  depression  that 
were  of  close  kin  to  insanity;  that  shy- 
ness was  with  him  a disease;  that  he 
was  frequently  disappointed  in  men 
■whom  he  would  fain  have  admired  and 
loved.  His  ideals  were  always  lofty  and 
he  clung  to  them  to  the  end.  His  bit- 
terest disappointments  were  when  others 
did  not  understand  or  appreciate  these 
ideals. 

Tschaikowsky  was  persuaded  to  visit 
America  in  1891,  to  honor  by  his  pres- 
ence the  dedication  of  Carnegie  Hall  in 
New  York.  He  was  in  a highly  nervous 
state  when  he  embarked;  he  was  disin- 
clined to  leave  his  home;  the  stormy 
weather  at  sea  made  him  all  the  more 
nervous  and  homesick.  The  moment  his 
new  acquaintances  left  him  in  the  hotel 
in  New  York  he  walked  up  and  down  in 
his  room  and  wept  bitterly.  After  din- 
ner he  sauntered  in  Broadway,  and  was 
struck  by  the  sight  of  one  or  two  storied 
houses  next  buildings  of  nine  stories; 
he  was  also  surprised  to  see  the  faces 
of  so  many  negroes.  Then  he  went 
back  to  the  inn  and  wept  anew. 

Tlie  First  Dny. 

One  of  his  first  visitors.  M . was  the 

representative  of  a piano  firm,  and 
Tschaikowsky  could  not  understand  this 
man’s  extreme  friendliness;  for  Tschaik- 
owsky was  not  a virtuoso,  and  there 
could  be  no  thought  of  business.  What 
a contrast  to  the  life  in  Paris,  said  the 
composer,  where  profit  is  sought  as  the 
reward  of  any  kindly  act.  This  disin- 
terested kindness  pleased  Tschaikowsky 
mightily,  and  he  wrote  that  the  Ameri- 
can manners  and  customs  were  most 
sympathetic  to  him.  When  he  wrote 
this  he  had  been  in  America  about  48 

hours.  M was  indefatigable  in  his 

attentions,  unfailing  in  his  little  cour- 
tesies. A week  before  Tschaikowsky 
sailed  he  found  out  the  reason  for  such 

politeness.  M wished  him  to  certify 

publicly  that  the  piano  firm  represented 
by  him  made  the  best  pianos  in  Ameri- 
ca. “All  these  presents,  all  this  waste 
of  time  and  money  on  me,  all  his  in- 
comprehensible attentions,  were  merely 
in  payment  for  the  future  puffery." 
But  Tschaikowsky  preferred  the  piano 
of  another  firm,  and  lie  frankly  said  so. 

A reporter  also  came;  "many  of  his 
questions  were  very  curious.” 

At  the  Carnegie  Hall,  "a  handsome 
building.”  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  was 
conducting  a rehearsal  of  Beethoven’s 
fifth  symphony.  Tschaikowsky  was  in- 
troduced to  the  orchestra,  which  he 
found  excellent.  Then  the  ever-present 
M.  helped  him  buy  a hat,  gave  him  a 
hundred  cigars,  and  led  him  to  the 
“most  interesting  bar  of  the  Hoffman 
House”— to  see  the  pictures.  The  com- 
poser called  on  Mr.  Damrosch,  "who  a 
year  ago  married  the  daughter  of  a 
very  rich  and  distinguished  man.” 
Both  Mr.  Damrosch  and  his  wife  are 
characterized  as  "extremely  sympa- 
thetic.” Tschaikowsky  also  called  on 
others,  among  them  Mr.  ’Carnegie,  "the 
possessor  of  $30,000,000;  he  looks  like 
Ostroksky,  and  I liked  him  chiefly  be- 
cause he  has  a great  liking  for  Moscow, 
which  he  visited  two  years  ago.  He 
has  just  as  great  a liking  for  Scottish 
songs.”  Then  Tschaikowsky  went  with 
friends  to  the  Athlpfic  Club,  where  he 
wondered  at  the  swimming  tank,  and 
to  a "serious"  club,  where  they  took 
refreshing  drinks.  By  11  o’clock  he  was 
exhausted  and  went  to  bed. 

The  bar  at  the  Hoffman  House  was 
as  a lodestone,  for  he  visited  it  tne 
next  day. 

— 4— 

Various  Amnsements. 

Tschaikowsky  was  photographed  by  a 
man  who  interested  him.  "A  little  old 
man  with  a red  and  pointed  cap  re- 
ceived us.  I have  never  seen  a more 
singular  chap.  He  is  a parody  on  Napo- 
leon III.  (he  looks  very  much  like  him, 
but  after  the  manner  of  a caricature). 
He  pulled  me  here  and  there  for  a long 
time,  in  his  search  for  the  ‘good’  side 


of  the  face.  Then  he  developed  a rather 
prolix  theory  concerning  the  ‘good’  pro- 
file, and  he  experimented  with  M.  

While  the  photographer— undoubtedly 
the  late  Mr.  Sarony—  took  Tschaikow- 
sky in  all  manner  of  positions,  he  kept 
up  a running  fire  of  jokes  and  witti- 
cisms. And  he,  too,  was  judged  "sym- 
pathetic—again  in  the  American  fash- 
ion." 

The  composer  found  Central  Park 
"new,  but  very  beautiful”;  he  ate  at 
Deimonlco’s  a late  supper  of  oysters, 
shellfish  sauce,  cheese,  corrected  by 
champagne  and  a green  mint  which 
raised  his  drooping  spirits;  he  drank 
absinthe  with  Mr.  W.  von  Sachs,  "a 
very  amiable  and  elegant  gentleman, 
who  loves  music  and  writes  about  it"; 
he  dined  sumptuously— the  variant 
“sumbustuously"  Is  here  more  appro- 
priate, for  he  complained  of  too  many 
courses;  he  saw  the  Brooklyn  bridge 
and  met  one  of  the  builders  of  Carnegie 
Hall,  a Russian  Anarchist;  he  break- 
fasted with  vigilant  M.  in  an  Ital- 

ian restaurant  "down  town,"  and  was 
amazed  at  the  bustle  and  the  din  of 
lower  Broadway  and  at  the  gigantic 
buildings,  from  one  of  which  he  looked 
at  the  street  and  grew  dizzy;  he  was 
taken  to  the  treasury  and  saw  millions 
in  gold,  and  queried  why  Americans 
prefer  to  use  “filthy  and  disagreeable 
paper  money";  he  found  the  stock  ex- 
change less  noisy  than  the  one  in  Paris; 
he  met  a procession  of  5000  red-capped 
Socialists  with  banners— "We  Are 
Slaves  In  Free  America!”  "We’ll  Not 
Work  More  Than  Bight  Hours!”— and  it 
all  seemed  to  him  farcical,  "and  so  the 
people  of  New  York  thought,  for  only  a 
few  curious  persons  stopped  to  look 
on";  he  met  by  accident  Anton  Seidl  in 
a Vienna  cafe,  and  was  obliged  to  talk 
with  him  when  he  wished  to  be  alone; 
lie  was  disturbed  by  tlie  "nonsensical 
details  of  English  puritanism:  for  in- 
stance, one  cannot  obtain  without  de- 
ceit on  Sunday  a glass  of  beer  or 
whiskey:  I am  told  that  the  legislators 
who  put  this  law  in  operation  are 
heavy  drinkers.”  ^ 

Men  nnd  Women  He  Met. 

He  took  a great  fancy  to  Mr.  Carne- 
gie. "This  multi-millionaire  does  not 
live  in  more  luxurious  fashion  than 
others.  . . . This  highly  original  man, 
who,  from  a telegraph  boy,  grew  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  of  Americans,  and 
yet  has  kept  his  simplicity,  inspires  me 
with  unaccustomed  confidence.  He 
showed  his  affection  for  me  this  even- 
ing in  a remarkable  manner.  He 
grasped  my  hands,  cried  out  that  I was 
not  a crowned,  but  a true  king  of  music, 
embraced  me— but  he  did  not  kiss  me, 
for  here  men  never  kiss  each  other- 
stood  on  tiptoe  and  stretched  his  hand 
aloft,  to  show  my  greatness,  and  finally 
made  tli.c  whole  company  laugh  bi- 
showing  how  I conducted.  He  did  this 
so  seriously,  with  such  goodness,  with 
such  verisimilitude,  that  I myself  was 
enchanted.  His  wife  is  an  exceedingly 
simple  and  pretty  young  woman,  and 
she,  too,  gave  expression  to  her  liking 
for  me.  All  this  was  most  agreeable, 
yet  I was  somewhat  abashed  by  it.” 
Mr.  Carnegie,  on  another  occasion,  in- 
sisted that  a choir  of  Russian  church 
singers  should  be  brought  to  New  York. 

Another  man  with  whom  Tschaikow- 
sky became  intimate  was  Mr.  Hyde,  de- 
scribed in  a footnote  as  "Francis  Hyde, 
director  of  ’Trust  Company’  and  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  York.”  Tschaikowsky  wrote  in  his 
diary:  ’’it’s  too  bad  that  word.3  and 
colors  fail  me  in  the  portrayal  of  Hyde 
and  his  wife,  original  characters,  who 
are  most  delightful  and  friendly  toward 
me.  Tlie  language  in  which  we  talk  is 
especially  interesting:  a droll  mixture 
of  English,  French  and  German  words. 
Every  word  spoken  by  Hyde  to  me  is 
the  result  of  an  extraordinary  intellec- 
tual strain.  Sometimes  a minute  will 
pass  before  an  incredible  word  will  flv 
forth  from  an  unmeaning  humming,  and 
no  one  knows  to  which  of  the  three 
languages  this  word  belongs.  And,  at 
the  same  time.  Hyde  and  his  wif“  have 
such  serious  and  kindly  faces.”  One 
night  he  dined  witli  the  Hydes,  the 
husband  greeted-  him  with  a Russian 
phrase  of  welcome,  which  he  had 
learned  from  a conversation  guide  pur- 
chased for  this  purpose.  Mrs.  Hyde 
asked  the  composer  to  smoke  a cigarette 
in  her  parlor,  and  Tschaikowsky,  as  he 


smoked,  niaoc  tins  note,  which  seems 
singular  today;  "For  an  American 
woman,  the  very  pinnacle  of  hospi- 
tality." As  soon  as  they  were  seated  at 
table  tlie  host  cast  down  his  eyes  and 
recited  tlie  Lord’s  Prayer.  “I  did  as  tlie 
rest  did.  Then  began  the  everlastingly 
long  dinner." 

He  mi  1 many  reporters  of  whom  he 
spoke  witli  kindness  nnd  appreciation. 
He  was  especially  pleased  with  a re- 
porter of  tlie  New  York  Herald.  Modest 
says  that  the  various  Interviews  were 
astonishingly  accurate:  "When  you  read 
one  you  believe  you  hoar  Peter’s  voice.” 
Peter  talked  in  Russian  with  Mrs. 
"MaeKahan.”  as  he  spells  the  name  of 
the  widow  of  the  celebrated  war  corre- 
spondent, and  when  he  hoard  his  own 
language,  the  tears  came  Into  his  eyes, 
and  he  clinked  with  sobs,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  go  into  an  adjoining 
room  to  master  himself.  He  met  other 
Russians;  he  met  a man  who  railed 
against  the  Jews,  although  he.  himself, 
looked  the  Jew,  and  put  Tschaikowsky 
into  a state  of  mingled  amusement  and 
disgust  by  asking  him  to  compose  a 
fantasia,  on  the  "Red  Sarafan,”  after 
the  manner  of  Thalberg;  he  met  beg- 
gars of  high  and  low  degree,  and  lie 
gave,  as  was  his  custom.  He  met 
women  whom  lie  liked,  and  there  were 
women  who  bored  him  sadly.  "Miss 
Ivy  Rose,  journalist,”  persuaded  him  to 
write  an  article  about  Wagner. 

Mnstcinns  noil  Mnsle. 

Tschaikowsky,  soon  after  he  landed, 
was  taken  to  a concert,  “an  extremely 
boresome  concert;  the  oratorio  ’Captiv- 
ity.’ by  the  American  composer.  Max 
Wagrich  (Vogrich?)  was  performed;  ter- 
ribly boresome.”  At  a 5 o'clock  tea  "the 
pianist,  Willson,”  played  Russian  pieces, 
Seidl  was  friendly,  and  said  that  Tschai- 


kowsky’s opera,  “The  Maid  of  Orleans,” 
would  be  performed  in  New  York  the 
next  season.  At  a concert  In  Carnegie 
Hall.  Sehuetz's  “Seven  Words”  bored 
the  visitor:  he  lilted  "Sulamith,"  by 

the  cider  Damrosch;  "Elijah,”  he  de- 
scribed as  "a  noble  but  somewhat  too 
spun-out  work”;  Berloiz’s  ”Te  Deum” 
did  not  interest  him  until  toward  the 
end. 

He  saw  much  of  Adele  aus  der  Oho, 
whom  he  met  in  New  York  for  the  first 
time.  She  played  ills  first  piano  con- 
certo at  a Carnegie  Hall  concert.  He 
was  told  that  she  had  come  to  America 
without  a penny,  had  pleased  by  her 
playing,  and  that  in  four  years  she  had 
made  $125,000.  "So  it  is  in  America!” 
He  showed  her  the  various  nuances, 
points  of  detail  in  the  performance  of 
his  concerto,  for  at  the  rehearsal  her 
performance  was  clean,  powerful,  brilli- 
ant, yet  in  a way  "rude.”  She  played 
superbly  at  the  concert.  He  saw  her 
again  In  Baltimore,  where  she  played, 
and  Mr.  Knabe  invited  them  to  "break- 
fast with  champagne.” 

Franz  Rummel.  whom  he  had  already 
met  in  Berlin,  wished  him  to  conduct  a 
concert  for  him,  but  he  refused.  A 
librettist,  an  old  man,  called,  with  the 
thought  of  an  opera,  "Wiasta,”  and 
moved  Tschaikowsky  by  telling  him 
about  the  dentil  of  his  soil. 

Tschaikowsky  heard  Charles  Santley 
in  concert.  "The  celebrated  singer  was 
an  old  man”— Santley  is  still  singing— 
“who  sang  rather  rhythmically,  but 
wholly  without  tone,  and  with  a truely 
! English  angularity." 

At  a concert  of  the  "Composers’  Club” 
the  programme  was  too  long.  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  quartet  was  not  well  played, 
his  piano  trio  was  badly  played,  for 
“the  pianist,  a modest,  anxious  man, 
was  good  for  nothing;  he  could  not  even 

I count.” 

Concerning  the  performance  of  Ills 
works  at  Carnegie  Hall,  the  composer 
had  nothing  but  words  of  praise.  At  a 
rehearsal,  there  was  the  chronic  com- 
plaint of  -a  composer  who  is  to  conduct. 
”1  was  vexed  by  Damrosh,  who  took  the 
best  part  of  the  rehearsal  for  himself 
and  left  the  rest  for  me.” 


Tn  Ollier  Cities, 

From  a sentence  in  Tschaikowsky’s 
diary,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  talk 
of  a visit  to  Boston,  but  he  did  not  visit 
us.  He  went  to  Niagara  Falls,  and 
stopped  at  a modest,  clean,  comfortable 
inn,  “something  like  a small  Swiss  inn.” 
He  did  not  attempt  to  “describe”  the 
falls.  “It  is  not  easy  to  do  this  in 
words.”  He  felt  on  this  trip  a “singu- 
lar, probably  nervous  weariness,”  which 
hindered  full  enjoyment.  “The  conveni- 
ences and  the  comfort  of  American  rail- 
way trains  are  astonishing,  yet  our 
trains  are  in  some  respects  better.  There 
is  seldom  a halt.  One  sits  and  sits  and 
is  tired  from  sitting.”  On  the  way  back 
lie  found  the  negro  porter  unamiable, 
and  he  could  not  obtain  anything  to  eat. 

In  Baltimore  he  could  not  make  the 
negro  waiter  understand  that  all  he 
wished  for  breakfast  was  tea  and  bread 
and  butter.  Tlie  orchestra  for  the  con- 
cert was  small— only  four  first  violins — 
but  not  a bad  one.  At  rehearsal  the 
players  were  impatient.  The  audience 
at  the  concert  was  much  cooler  than 
that  in  New  York.  After  the  concert 
there  was  a great  supper;  excellent  eat- 
ing and  wine  cups  always  full.  "During 
the  second  half  of  the  dinner  I felt  tired 
from  head  to  foot.  A fearful  hatred  of 
my  two  female  neighbors  arose  in  me. 
After  the  dinner  I talked  a little  with 
everybody  and  smoked  and  drank  with- 
out end.” 

Russians  made  it  pleasant  for  him  in 
Washington,  and  again  was  there  the  | 
clinking  of  glasses.  "Struve  (the  minis- 
ter) seems  to  be  very  fond  of  the  bowl. 
He  gives  one  the  impression  of  a I 
broken,  unhappy  man,  who  seeks  for- 
getfulness in  drink.”  Tschaikowsky's 
piano  trio  was  played  at  a private  musi- 
caie. 

In  Philadelphia  an  importunate  Jew 
from  Odessa  succeeded  in  getting 
money  from  him.  The  theatre  where 
the  concert  was  given  was  filled  to 
overflowing  Not  a word  about  the  city 
itself.  Baltimore  is  described  as  "clean 
and  pretty.” 

Tschaikowsky  sailed  on  the  Fuerst 


_ Yorrif  b f tab  l c^STom , 
for  which  he  pakTS-300  The  singer.  An- 
honia  Ylflke  and'  Mr.  Aronson,  then  of 
1 the  Casino.  were  fellow-passengers. 

' Again  Tsehaikowsky  was  mentally  ill  at 
ease  whenever  the  weather  was  at  all 
unpleasant.  He  read,  slept  and  he 
worked  on  sketches  of  his  ' future  sym- 
phony”—the  "Pathetic.”  „ Vc  >vt>  ^ . 

Looking  Back. 

Tsehaikowsky,  according  to  his  letters 
and  his  dairy,  was  much  pleased  by  the 
hospitality  shown  him  and  by  his  suc- 
cess as  a composer,  and  also  as  a con- 
ductor The  hospitality,  he  declared, 
was  equalled  only  by  that  of  his  own 
countrymen.  He  liked  the  spirit  of 
American  life.  In  a letter  to  J.  Conus, 
the  violinist,  he  urged  him  to  come  to 
Mew  York.  "You  cannot  believe  what  a 
wonderful  country  America  Is.  With 
your  talent  it  is  not  difficult  to  win  here 
colossal  artistic  and  pecuniary  success.” 
He  learned  with  huge  satisfaction 
that  several  of  his  works  which  were 


rw.e  'changes  her  idvcTrom  Don  Jos 
to  Bscamlllo  not  from  mere  caprice,  bu 
because  the  bull  fighter  embodies  all 
her  ideals  of  what  a man  should  be. 
Mme.  Calve  gives  one  the  impression 
that  Carmen  is  merely  tired  of  the  old 


r.  joy  m me.  true  Italian  i 

pirit  a grave  enonghshbjeet  is  handled 
rith  a certain  irresponsibility  of  genius 
which  is  utterly  and  completely  de- 
lightful. One  abandons  oneself  to  the 
old  familiar  tunes,  to  the  old  familiar 


lover.  Also  she  is  a little  too  Parisian  j melodies,  with  no  guilty  shame  that  one 

is  not  justified  In  doing  such  a thing. 
That  marvellous  development  in  Verdi  s 


in  her  manner.  But  as  ever,  Mme. 
Calve’s  Carmen  remains  a figure  of1 
voluptuous  charm,  and,  as  I have  al- 
ready said,  her  voice  was  remarkable 
for  its  freshness.” 

A new  concert  overture  in  G minor 
(ms)  by  B.  J.  Dale  was  produced  in 
Bondon  June  25. 

De  Pachmann  has  been  engaged  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  for 
next  season,  and  he  will  give  three  re-  | 
citals  in  Boston  before  he  leaves,  about 
Jan.  1,  for  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mme.  Gadski  will  give  a song  recital 
in  Boston  early  next  season.  She  will 
give  about  80  concerts  throughout  the 
country. 

De  Motta.  a Portuguese  pianist  who 
has  an  excellent  reputation  in  Europe, 
will  play  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  next  season. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Sehuecker  of  this  city, 
with  his  brother  Edmund,  gave  a harp 


unknown  in  Moscow  had  been  played  1 recital  in  London  July 


often  in  New  York,  and  that  the  critics 
! iuui  paid  them  much  attention.  He 
• \vn „ deeplv  moved  when  lie  was  told 
bv  a prominent  member  of  the  orches- 
tra that  his  companions  were  truly  fond 

of  him  as  man  and  as  composer.  He 


Mr.  Blackburn  said  of  Kubelik,  who 
played  at  a Philharmonic  concert  in 
London  June  30  Lalo's  "Spanish”  sym- 
phony: "Great  as  is  the  sentimental 

sort  of  reputation  which  this  young 
player  has  won,  we  can  conscientiously 
say  we  have  seldom  heard  finer  violin 


.mentioned  the  fact  that  Seidl.  in  Ills  playing  than  on  this  occasion.  If  he 
reply  to  His  own  article  about  Wagner,  proved  a fault  which  it  is  necessary  for 
was  distinctly  friendly  in  his  tone.  He  him  to  overcome  even  more  than  he  has 
was  delighted  with  the  enthusiastic  col-  done,  it  was  that  he  lacked  a certain 
umns  published  in  the  newspapers,  al-  sense  of  proportion;  at  one  time  he 
though  he  washed  that  the  reporters  1 would  perhaps  play  just  a trifle  too 
would  write  about  his  music  rather  harshly,  at  another  time  he  would  play 
than  about  his  personality,  his  bowing  with  the  smallest  excess  of  sentlmen- 
to  an  audience,  etc.  The  New  York  Her-  i tality;  but  this  occurs  so  seldom  that  for 
aid  of  May  6 said  he  was  about  60  years  ! the  most  part  he  seems  to  have  reached 
old  whereas  on  May  7— or  April  25-ac-  , that  nicety  of  proportion  in  which  one 
- ■ • perceives  that  he  neither  oversentimen- 


talizes and  that  he  does  not  exceed  upon 
the  side  of  being  too  grave.  But,  as  we 
have  said,  the  fault  now  is  very,  slight- 
ly noticeable.” 

And  Mr.  Blackburn  said  of  young 
Reuter  ("Florizel”):  “This  is  the  age 

of  prodigies.  Something  over  a hundred 
years  ago  the  same  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  prodigy  had  captured  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  ancestors.  One  after  an- 


cording  to  the  Russian  calendar— he 
was  only  51. 

Mr.  Carnegie  spoke  to  him  more  than 
once  about  an  engagement  for  the  next 
year,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Tsehaikowsky  purposed  to  make  a sec- 
ond visit;  but  early  in  the  fall  of  1891 
he  received  a letter  from  New  York 
that  made  him  doubt  for  the  time 
whether  his  success  had  been  as  great 
as  he  thought,  and  the  self-torturer 
was  profoundly  unhappy  until  he  was  other  the  wonderful  youngsters  come  up 
later  reassured.  He  had  received,  ac-  f0r  critical  appreciation.  Yon  Yecsey 
cording  to  Modest’s  post-note,  $2500  for  that  finished  artist  — has  now  founa 
four  concerts.  He  was  now  offered  something  of  a rival  in  Florizel  ■ von 
$4000  for  20  concerts.  Tsehaikowsky  Reuter.  Von  Reuter  commands  more 
cabled  the  answer  "No.”  He  then  resources  than  Yecsey— lie  is  |rore  wide- 
wrote  and  put,  as  his  brother  says,  an  ly  learned,  he  knows  more  of  the  variou. 
extravagant  value  on  his  services.  Fur-  schools  of  music;  he  is  a composer,  ana 
thermore,  the  wish  to  mpke  another  he  is  a conductor  of  no  mean  aDii lit  y. 
visit  weakened:  "I’ll  go,”  he  wrote  to  Nevertheless,  there  Is  this  to  Be  saici. 
his  publisher,  "if  they  will  give  me]  that  at  times  he  has  a distinct  tenaenc 
20,000  roubles;  for  if  I spend  half  that  toward  a sharpness  in  his  playing,  a 

1 fault  which  Mozart  declared  to  be  al- 
most incurable.  This  fault  h°™e'LpT; 
amount  there  I shall  still  have  10,000  shows  itself  very  rarely,  and  majr 
roubles  for  my  heirs.”  be  due  to  nervousness.  As : a compos i . 

Tsehaikowsky  appeared  in  six  concerts  \ron  Reuter  appears  m a.  mV„  1?T,or„_.t~,~ 
in  America;  four  in  New  York,  one  in  traordinary  guise.  Here  'if-  1,1  . 

Baltimore,  one  in  Philadelphia.  These  ways,  seems  to  parallel  tne  acnieye 
pieces  by  him  were  played  in  the  four  meats  of  Mozart  in  h's  1 

concerts:  Coronation  march,  suite  No.  will  shortly  become  no  extraoraim 
3.  two  unaccompanied  choruses— "Lord's  fact  to  state  that  Mozart  wa..  niy 
Prayer”  and  “Legend,”  piano  concerto  when  he  comoosed  th.s  or  that . P • 
No.  1 in  B flat  minor,  and  serenade  for  for  Y'on  Reuter  has  written  a symphony 
string  instruments.  at  the  same  age,  and  has  had  the  oar 

He  had  his  downcast  hours  in  New  ing  and  the  c°ofaSe  to  co 
York,  ar  Niagara,  as  in  Florence,  Paris,  symphony  m Pub w heln  In  the 
Berlin,  or  at  his  Russian  home.  He  gested  that  the  boy  has  had  help  in  tu 
was  constitutionally  meiancholy,  and  scoring  of  the  work.  ntB‘oavg  a 

his  melancholy  was  compounded  of  suggestion  is,  it  at  all  ev  Vi  - 
many  simples.  It  was  not  the  melan-  tribute  of  the  h'f hf.ff -f heliove  that 
choly  of  the  small-minded,  the  peevish,  ent.  We  I «u«-eestion  ” 

the  voluptuary.  What  Anatole  France  there > is  _ any  truth  fte  that .suggestion.^ 

says  of  Merimee  might  be  applied  in  -A-ritonia  ^jSintr^in  London, 

part  to  Tsehaikowsky:  He  experienced  Trebelli— has  h®fn  ® jujv  jj, 

that  bitterness  of  mind  and  heart  which  The  Pall  Mall  Gaze  t S<  . • • ^ 

is  the  inevitable  punishment  of  Intel-  this  summary  of  her  art  as  it  was  ois_ 

lectual  boldness,  and  he  drank  to  the  played  on  the  9th . - tjje  ]ast 

lees  that  which  Marguerite  d’Angouleme  ‘re"}e^y  careful  in  ’its  production,  and 

I fno  onnm  r*r*mmrm  tr$  UPgitrc.  lal  . ; , * , , 

pxc-essivelv  neat;  on  the  other  hand 
is  lacking" in  passion,  and  or.e  may 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  Is  a.  little 
too  precise.  In  the  songs  of  a past, 
time  which  doubtless  held  much  emo- 
tion 'in  them  for  our  fathers,  she  is  cer- 
tainly at  her  best;  in  the  songs  of  today 
she  was  too  passionless,  too  reaMy  to 


lectual  boldness,  and  he  drank  to  the  played  on  the  9Uu 
lees  that  which  Marguerite  d'Angouleme  tremelj 
so  well  named  the  ennui  common  to  degree,  careiui  P? 
every  well-born  creature.  But  the  bit-  excessivej^  neat^o  n one.  may  even 

terness  of  Tsehaikowsky  was  in  the 
mind,  not  in  the  heart.  That  heart  was 
generous  and  great  and  noble;  it  was 
full  of  human  and  loving  kindness. 


PERSONAL. 


The  portraits  of  Tsehaikowsky  and  £gam?toohdevoffi^  °Ver 

iloti,  published  today  in  The  Herald,  Girdano  will  write  an  opera  on  a dra- 


Silot 

are  from  a photograph  of  the  composer 
and  his  pupil  taken  together  at  Leipsic. 
Furniture  of  Siloti,  put  in  the  house 
where  Tsehaikowsky  lived  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  is  still  kept  there.  Siloti, 
whose  visit  to  Boston  is  remembered 
with  pleasure,  met  with  a tragic  fate 
after  his  return — ills  father-in-law.  a 
very  rich  man.  died  and  1'  ft  his  fortune 
to  his  daughter.  Nevertheless.  Siloti 
has  not  been  wholly  Idle  of  late  years. 
He  has  appeared  at  various  times  as 
pianist  and  as  conductor. 

Capt.  Hood  and  Hamish  McCunn 
ace  at  work  on  a comic  opera,  "The 
Goiclen  Girl.”  A version  of  Le  Galli- 
enne’s  romance,  "The  Quest  of  the 
Golden  Girl,”  was  made  by  Mostyn  Pig- 
gott  some  years  ago,  but  it  was  not 
| produced. 

Mascagni's  music  school  at  Rome  is 
now  in  an  old  palace.  He  hopes  to 
build  a suitable  academy.  He  is  said 
to  be  in  excellent  humor,  and  the  "an- 
noyances” of  his  American  trip  are  now 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Daily  News  (Lon- 


ma  "Mme.  Cotillon.”  by  Cain  and  Er- 
nest Daudet,  produced  lately  at  the  Am- 
bigrvj  Psris. 

They  wish  to  raise  100.000  rubles  for 
the  monument  to  Chopin  at  Warsaw. 

Nadia  Boulanger  took  at,  the  recent 
Paris  Conservatory  competition  the  first 
prize  for  counterpoint  and  fugue,  piano 

3 AtnoSAckte  i*  taking  her  vacation  in 
Switzerland.  She  will  theri  go  to  Bay- 
reuth to  talk  with  Cosma  Wagner  about 
"an  artistic  project  of  the  highest  in- 
terest.”   

A VERDI  REVIVAL. 

Last  night  a most  delightful,  one 
might  almost  have  said,  a most  jovial, 
performance  of  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera 
was  given  at  the  Opera.  There  have 
been  some  benighted  ones  who  have  re* 
jected  Y'erdi  altogether,  and  have  placed 
Richard  Wagner  upon  so  high  a pedes- 
tal that  even  our  beloved  Mozart,  our 
Gluck,  and  Verdi  among  others,  have 


life  by  which  he  reached  to  the  com 
position  of  “Otello,”  has,  in  some  re- 
spects, led'  many  a musician  to  despise 
with  rather  too  facile  a contempt  his 
earlier  work.  Though  it  is  impossible 
to  accept  a great  deal  of  that  earlier 
work  as  a serious  contribution  to  the 
art  treasures  of  mankind,  we  have,  at 
all  events  in  “Un  Balio.”  one  of  the 
bright  particular  stars  of  the  operatic 
world.  The  performance  last  night  was 
in  every  respect  wonderfully  good;  the 
whole  cast  and  the  chorus  itself  seemed 
imbued  with  a spirit  of  gaiety.  It  has 
been  the  fashion.  In  later  days,  to  go 
through  Verdi  as  if  hie  work  were  part 
of  the  daily  task— the  common  round  of 
those  who  knew  him  so  well  that  they 
could  afford  to  treat  him  rather  cheap- 
ly. Then  suddenly  we  come  to  an  array 
of  singers  who  treated  him  with  a sort 
of  early  freshness  which  made  one  to 
understand— more  than  that,  personally 
to  appreciate— the  joy  which  men  older 
than  ourselves  took  in  the  original  pro- 
ductions of  Y’erdi’s  middle  period.  Sig- 
nor Caruso,  as  Riccardo,  sang  so  par- 
ticularly well,  and  with  so  great  a bril- 
liance of  voice,  that  one  began  to  realize 
something  of  the  feeling  with  which 
the  singing  of  Mario  must  have  been 
greeted  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of 
his  career;  it  was  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Italian  style  and  manner  of  vocalisation. 
Fraeulein  Kurz,  in  the  part  of  Oscar, 
was  quite  brilliant:  it  was,  perhaps,  a 
pity  that  she  sang  the  elaborate  Ca- 
denza, which  is  none  of  Verdi’s  work. 
In  the  last  act;  but  she  sang  It  so  well 
and  with  such  a pure  beauty  of  voice 
that,  save  for  rigorous  artistic  reasons, 
one  could  not  easily  blame  her.  Signor 
Scotti,  as  Renato,  was  in  his  best  voice, 
and  M.  Journet,  Signorina  Frascani, 
and  Signorina  Russ  (the  programme,  in 
this  respect,  reverted  charmingly  to  the 
nomenclature  of  the  old  Italian  opera 
days)  and  others  sang  extremely  well, 
and  the  chorus  and  orchestra  were  ex- 
cellent under  the  most  sympathetic 
leadership  of  Signor  Mancinelli.— Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  June  30. 

BEETHOVEN  AND  LAMOND. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Frederic  Lamond,  the 
pianist  who  played  at  one  recital  in 
Steinert  Hall  nothing  but  sonatas  by 
Beethoven  and  returned  to  Europe  with 
a low  view  of  the  condition  of  music 
in  this  country.  He  played  in  London, 
this  last  season  and  the  Pall  Mall  Ga-| 
zette  analyzed  his  artistry:  “He  has  a 

sort  of  Beethoven  method  which  ap- 
peals to  this  very  solid  music  which  di- 
vides its  significance  between  the  men.' 
of  a former  time  and  the  men  who,  by 
their  lightness  of  temperament  and 
their  resolution  not  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  emotion,  did  not  exactly  reach  the 
material  essence  of  Beethoven's  music. 
For  this  reason  Mr.  Lamond  played  the 
YValdstein  sonata  in  C major,  a work 
which  lies  partly  on  the  hither  and, 
partly  on  tither  side  of  the  great  mu- 
sician's art.  and  extremely  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  that  the  work 
is  lust  on  the  line  of  the  future  and 
just  on  the  line  of  the  past;  he  proved 
his  extraordinary  musical  temperament 
by  a sort  of  chicanery,  where  we  use 
tlie  word  in  an  absolutely  innocent 
sense,  by  which  it  was  impossible  to 
discover  whether  he  took  his  inspira- 
tion from  an  older  or  a more  modern 
school.  We  do  not  propose  at  this  point 
to  make  any  sort  of  controversial  ar- 
gument upon  the  subject  of  Beethoven. 
Mr  Lamond  understands  very  fully  and 
very  completely  the  earlier  sentiment 
of  a master  who  literally,  at  the  end  of 
his  life,  broke  up  his  sense  of  composi- 
tion because  lie  was  aware  that  for  him 
there  was  no  future,  save  one  which 
was  broken,  magnificently  broken  if  you 
will,  no  career  save  one  which  necessi- 
tated a certain  unintelligibility  of  the 
world  at  large,  simply  because  the  com- 
poser  himself  could  not  he<ir  the  .notes 
•which  he  set  down  for  the  hearing  of 
the  world,  and.  therefore,  to  sum  up 
all  things,  we  have  to  remember,  and 
we  say  so  with  a reverence  which,  we 
trust  will  not  provoke  any  sense  of 
hostility,  that  Beethoven  sped  forth 
'eras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor,  deter- 
mining in  his  defence  and  in  the  silence 
of  the  world  to  discover  the  great  pas- 
sages of  his  silence  and  to  understand 
the  music  that  was  given  to  him  alone, 
and  of  which  he  was  the  sole  pos- 
sessor.” 


drink  wlnit  he  himself  wishes  is 
and  not  the  one  to  establish  and  ml 
tain  a happy  home.  If  a woman  wish 
a light  meal  of  lettuce,  whole  wheat 
bread,  peanut  butter  and  slippery  elm 
water,  he  should  not  order  ostenta- 
tiously a pompous  feast  from  li 
neck  clams  to  cheese  and  fruit,  from 
cocktail  to  parfait  amour.  As  Miss 
Pratt  nobly  says:  “A  man  should  in- 
vite a woman  for  her  company,  not  toj 
stuff  her  with  a lot  of  indigestible 
things.”  But  the  woman  should  be] 
frank.  If  her  nose  be  mottled  or  fiery^ 
red  from  indigestion,  if  her  weight! 
causes  her  annoyance,  she  should  give 
the  reason  for  ordering  only  a shredded 
wheat  biscuit  and  a glass  of  vichy  and 
milk.  Miss  Pratt  has  not  only  given 
saving  advice  to  her  own  sex;  she  has 
armed  man  as  with  a shield.  A pru- 
dent host  will  read  Miss  Pratt’s  arti- 
cle to  his  guest  the  moment  they  are 
seated  in  the  restaurant.  Even  the  lob- 
ster will  hare  henceforth  protection 
against  the  chorus  girl. 


A 


y,  ,jo  y 


„ suffered  not  a little  thereby.  Eppur  si 

don)  says  of  Calve  as  Carmen:  “I  must  muove  At  last  it  would  seem  as  though 
admit  that  Mme.  Calve's  trick  of  rubato  , . * . . . tllrn<fcrt  i full  / 

has  not  grown  less  with  the  years.  It  i the  journey  of  art  had  turned  a full  ( 
is  an  open  point  how  far  an  artist  may  I circle,  and  that  we  are  really  coming 
take  liberties  with  the  tempo  of  the  | back  to  recognize  that  there  were  great 

matlcexprefiiom  Xchdwenda  on  tta  j men  before  Agamemnon;  in  any  case, 
character  of  the  music,  of  course^  In  to  come  from  the  general  to  the  partic- 

Maschara"  is  a work 
which  scintillates  with  beauty,  and 


Wagner  such  liberties  as  Mme.  Calve  ujar  Rai|0  in 

takes  in  "Carmen”  would  be  impossible  , s„intllIatpg 


As  it  is  she  often  slackens  the  time  eo  ,,  , ... 

that  all  the  rhythmic  outline  is  blurred  which,  one  would  say,  the  most  crabbed 
and  the  wind  of  the  orchestra,  to  say  an(j  narrowest  of  critics  should  accept 

lo  uieh-  notes?  Whl?' thfu  T the  lase  1 as  a really  fine  work  of  great  and  sln- 
th  ■ warmest  admirers  of  this  gifted  I gular  genius.  The  only  fault  which  pld- 


singer  must  admit  that  she  has  gone 
rather  too  far.  As  to  her  reading  of  the 
part,  it  is  possible  that  objections  ma* 
be  made  by  those  who  do  not  take  their 
idea  of  Carmen  from  Mme.  Calve's  own 
performance.  Fascinating  the  cigatette 
gii  i must  be.  but  she  is  not  a ‘cocotte. 


**  zJj 

Ce  7 • *-  1 
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IN  MAN’S  DEFENCE. 

The  name  of  Nannette  Magruder 
Pratt  should  be  held  in  grateful  mem- 
ory and  in  honor  by  all  men.  It  is  the 
name  of  a philanthropist  who  will  be 
ranked  with  Elizabeth  Fry,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Clara  Barton.  For  in 
an  article  entitled  “Women’s  Eating 
Habits,”  she  writes  to  her  sis- 
ters these  golden  words:  ‘‘Just  be- 

cause a man  invites  you  out  to  din- 
ner do  not  feel  that  you  must  order) 
everything  on  the  hill  of  fare.  Order 
a simple,  digestible  dinner,  and  let  him 

spontaneously  beautiful  a score  Is  that  j order  what  he  likes.”  Since  women  are 
it  contains  too  much  melody;  It  never  .becoming  more  accustomed  to  dining 
gives  you,  for  example,  the  opportunity  i 0(Jt  lhey  sbouid  be  more  and  more  in-l 
of  going  to  sleep  In  a darkened  house;  and  Miss  Trait  argues! 

from  the  musical  point  of  view  It  is,  ‘ 

form,  beginning;^  to  end,  a paean  of  the  from  this  that  the  man  ^ ho  is  e. 

because  a woman  will  not  eat  and) 


fashioned  Wagnerlans  can  find  with  so 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED.  , 

Two  women  in  Paris  need  no  presi 
agent,  whether  lie  be  a royal  personage 
or  an  examiner  of  human  documents 
for  a daily  journal.  Our  old  friend 
Cleo  de  Merode  returned  from  Scandi- 
navian lands  with  a huge  trunk  of  love 
letters.  The  ingenious  Jules  Huret 
published  three  columns  of  extracts 
from  these  letters,  which,  of  course, 
distressed  Cleo  sorely.  A child  of  14 
5’ears  wrote  to  her  at  Bund : “Good, 
happy,  dear  and  amiable  Cleo.  From 
the  first  moment  that  I saw  you  I have 
been  mad  with  love  for  you.  Oh,  how^ 

I love  you  ! I dreamed  of  you  three  J 
nights,  and  last  night  I dreamed  that] 
you  were  giving  me  a kiss  and  a post-] 
card  with  your  portrait  on  it.  But  when! 

I woke,  alas!  it  was  a dream.”  Here1 
surely  is  a subject  for  a maternal  Swed- 
ish movement  of  the  strong  right  arm 
and  spread,  firm  hand. 

The  other  woman  is  Sada  Yaceo,  who 
gave  delight  a few  years  ago  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre  to  the  admirers  of 
the  exotic  in  art,  among  them  Emma; 
Calve,  who  burst  into  tears  at  a death 
scent,  rushed  behind  the  stage  and  gave 
the  astonished  play-actress  iter  best  be* 
diamonded  comb,  worn  by  her  in  the  last 
act  of  Bizet’s  opera  when  Carmen  dons 
her  Sunday  best.  (The  next  morning 
Calve  missed  the  comb,  and  again  burst 
into  a flood  of  tears.)  Sada  Yacco  has 
been  telling  the  story  of  her  life  to  Mo 
Gomez  Carillo.  "I  was  an  amateur 
when  Kami  Kami  married  me  some 
seven  years  ago,”  etc.,  etc.  She  was 
to  be  condemned  to  a peculiarly  horri- 
ble death  when  she  returned  to  Japanj 
“if  Queen  Y'ictoria  had  not  appealed 
| especially  to  the  Mikado  to  have  her 
pardoned.”  Sada  is  at  last  distinctive- 
! ]y  European  in  her  art.  The  fine  flower 
of  oriental  exoticism  has  lost  its  bloom. 
Calve  herself  may  now  wonder  at  her 
colleague’s  lucrative  imagination. 

/ THE  TRUE  HAMLET. 

Mr.  Bliss-  Perry,  in  his  study  of  I 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  likens  him  to  : 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  of  tlie  jj 
two  Hamlet  today  seems  the  more  real  | 
i and  substantial  figure.  No  one  of  even 
a little  imagination  would  be  surprised 
to  meet  the  sweet  prince  in  the  street, 
on  the  Common,  or  at  the  club,  v,  here 
he  would  join  pleasantly  in  the  discus- 
sion concerning  the  precise  quality  of 
his  madness.  Hawthorne  would  not  be 
so  easily  comprehended.  There  has 
been  discussion  of  late  in  Paris  about 
Mounet-Sully's  interpretation  of  Ham- 
let. Some  find  it  “overplayed  and  anti- 
Shakespearian.”  Mme.  Judith  is  one 
of  these  objectors,  for  she  is  still  li'-- 
ing,  nearly  80  years  old,  this  woman 
who  went  to  England  long  ago  to  study 
English,  that  she  might  know  “tlie  im 
ward  spirit  of  the  bard.”  She  played 
I Hamlet  in  Paris  and  in  the  French 
! provinces  in  the  late  sixties;  she  was  a 
pale,  dreamy,  effeminate  youth,  not  tho 
bull-necked  madman' of  Mounet-Sully.  V 
is  strange  that  Mr.  H.  P.  Phelps, 

; his  stage  history  of  “Hamlet,"  does  no] 

I mention  this  singular  woman,  who  a 
I ticipated  Sarah  Bernhardt.  He  nam 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Fanny  YYalhiei 


Fisher,  Susan  Detiin, 

Icroy,  Anna  Dickinson  and  ft  few 

T female  interpreters.  After  all, 
true  Hamlet  is  the  Hamlet 
tftfrined  by  -tules  Fa  lAirgue,  the 
inee  who  objected  to  Ophelia  because 
e had  a tendency  to  coddle  him,  who 
aped  with  Kate,  the  pretty  plft.V- 
■tress  of  (lie  wandering  company;  who 
ad  his  play  to  the  manager  and  wept 
icause  the  strongest  passages  were  cut 
>r  stage  purposes.  This  Hamlet,  who 
[ought  that  to  bring  tears  to  a young 
aid's  eyes  was  more  “irreparable" 
ian  to  tuarry  her,  would  have  inter-  I 
ited  Shakespeare  strangely. 

A DRAWN  DINE. 

There  have  been  spectacular  weddings 
n balloons,  in  cages  of  roaring  lions  and 
tengal  tigers,  in  diving  bells,  on  moun- 
aiu  tops  and  in  the  Mammoth  cave.  Fit- 
10  is  known  about  the  resultant  domes- 
icity  after,  the  glaring  publicity  of  these 
•ereraonies.  No  doubt,  the  bride  who 
jegan  her  married  life  in  a diving  bell 
lid  not  complain  afterward  of  a lack  of 
social  amusement,  and  the  woman  that 
slighted  her  troth  in  the  presence  of 
ild  beasts  and  to  the  music  of  a cab- 
net  organ  could  not  reasonably  stand  in 
iwe  of  marital  discipline,  however  vio- 
lent. A young  woman  in  Jersey  City, 
this  week,  objected  to  a sudden  cere- 
mony in  a cigar  shop.  “I  can't  get  mar- 
ried in  such  a place  as  this,”  she  said. 
A farseeing  young  woman;  for,  if  in 
after  years  she  should  protest  against 
pipe,  cigar  or  cigarette,  the  husband 
could  not  justly  reply:  “There  was  a 
time  when  you  didn’t  object  to  tobacco,” 
or  “Have  you  no  sentiment  about 
cigars?”  or  any  other  exasperating  re- 
minder of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

^ FATHER  AND  SON. 

Count  Tolstoi  preaches  indignantly 
against  war,  and  his  son  is  now  on  his 
way  to  active  service  in  the  far  east. 
It  is  easy  to  draw’  parallels  and  to  speak 
knowingly  of  cobblers’  sons  and  clergy- 
men’s daughters;  or  to  invert,  after  Mie 
manner  of  Mr.  Oliver  Herford,  the  fa- 
miliar proverb  of  the  wise  son;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  same 
Count  Tolstoi  in  his  younger  days 
fought  gallantly,  as  gallantly  is  still 
understood  in  war.  Had  the  count  not 
known  the  meaning  of  the  word  battle- 
field, we  should  not  now’  have  the  fa- 
mous description  of  Borodino  in  “War 
and  Peace” ; had  he  not  lived  the  sol- 
dier’s life,  some  of  his  shorter  tales — 
true  masterpieces — would  never  have 
been  written.  The  sou  of  Tolstoi,  after 
his  campaigning  days,  may  yet  be  num- 
bered a mon;}  the  prophets.  Knowledge 
of  evil  is  necessary  to  him  that  would 
■ nveigh  forcibly  against  it. 


Mr.  George  Moore  Would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  Ireland  of  today  is  a gray 
land,  depressing  by  reason  of  atmos- 
phere, celibacy  and  general  poverty.  He 
should  read  the  report  of  the  interme- 
diate education  board  for  Ireland,  pub- 
lished lately,  and  take  heart;  there  is 
still  unconscious  humor  in  his  native 
country.  Thus  a schoolboy  wrote  in  a 
geometry  paper:  “Take  a line,  termi- 

nate it  at  one  end,  and  illuminate  it  at 
the  other  end”;  and  various  candidates 
included  in  their  lists  of  Highland  flow- 
ers such  rare  varieties  as  “nymph,” 
“ewe,”  "minaret,”  “cupola,”  and  “the 
deadly  nightingale." 

Certain  Englishmen  have  been  dis- 
cussing tbs  origin  of  the  farewell  phrase 
“so  long."  It  has  been  called  a Devon 
provincialism.  A correspondent  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  quotes  Walt  Whitman 
and  says  that  the  old  phrase  Is  a con- 
traction of  “Good-by,  so  long,”  that  is, 
"God  be  with  you  so  long  (as  we  are 
parted).”  "It  is  a translation,”  he  adds, 
“of  the  Swedish  ‘Adjo  sa  laenge’;  al- 
most the  same  In  Danish,  and  possibly 
in  Dutch.  These  sailors  took  it  in  very 
early  times  to  America,  whence  it  has 
spread  all  over  the  world.”  This  ex- 
planation seems  learned  and  reasonable, 
and  so  did  the  theory  of  John  Bellenden 
Ker  many  years  ago  that  English  nur- 
sery rhymes  were  In  fact  Dutch  satiri- 
cal poems  directed  against  the  Catholics, 
and  that  nearly  all  familiar  English 
sayings  were  merely  misspellings  of 
Dutch  sentences  with  a far  more  preg- 
nant meaning.  “So  long”  has  been  used 
in  the  South  for  years  by  negroes,  and 
on  plantations  never  visited  by  Swedish 
maid-of-all-work,  painter  or  sailor. 


The  sojourner  in  Maine  Is  sometimes 
surprised  by  hearing  the  verb  “stash.” 
A' seafaring  man,  for  instance,  will  say: 
"I  shall  stash  it  in  a year  or  two,” 
when  he  means  that  he  will  give  up  sail- 
ing. The  listener  at  once  adds  the  verb 
to  the  long  list  of  Americanisms,  but 
“stash”  is  still  in  use  in  five  or  six  Eng- 
lish counties,  and  it  figured  as  a slang 
expression  in  the  curious  life  of  threw, 
the  gypsy  tramp  and  swindler,  over  a. 
century  ago.  Many  so-called  “Ameri- 
canisms” are  merely  survivals  of  sound 
old  English  words  brought  over  here 
from  the  counties  <to  which  the  early 
settlers  belonged.  On  Cape  Cod  a thun- 
der storm  is  called  by  the  natives  “a 
tempest,”  and  in  several  English  coun- 
ties today  the  term  is  applied  to  a thun- 
der storm  without  the  accompaniment  of 
a high  wind.  In  Sussex  these  is  even  a 
verb  “to  tempest.” 


THE  f 

The  death  of  “Curly  Bill”  Gerliardt, 
the  famous  stage  driver  of  California, 
should  not  pass  unnoticed.  Ho  was  a 
master  of  t lie  reins  and  of  objurgation, 
surpassed  only  by  Mr.  Henry  Monk, 
who  drove  Horace  Greeley  to  Placer- 
ville.  Every  healthy  boy  has  hesitated 
between  the  life  of  a stage  driver  and 
that  of  the  man  in  the  sawmill.  From 
the  time  of  Jehu,  who  should  have  been 
a Californian,  the  furious  driver  of 
horses  lias  been  a hero.  The  glory  of 
the  most  arrogant  automobilist  in  com- 
parison is  as  a guttering  candle.  De 
Quincey  sang  the  prose-epic  of  the 
English  mail  coach:  Dickens  immortal- 
ized the  humorous  coachman;  Bret 
Harte  has  preserved  the  traditions  of 
the  glorious  Californian  days;  hut  the 
great  and  the  exhaustive  history  of 
the  driver  the  world  over  is  yet  to  be 
written.  When  it  is  written  in  a truly 
sympathetic  spirit,  it  will  stand  by  the 
side  of  the  “Fives  of  the  Buccaneers” 
and  the  “Book  of  Pirates”— all  out-of- 
door  and  lusty  heroes. 

HERE  AND  IN  FRANCE. 

The  genteel  person  reads  the  account 
of  a strange  story  of  suicide  in  a west- 
ern- city,  and  groans : "Why  do  the 
newspapers  publish  such  stuff?”  and  he 
calls  languidly  for  civet.  A man  and  a 
married  woman  with  whom  he  was  in- 
fatuated agreed  to  kill  themselves.  They 
took  poison  together,  and,  as  the  effect 
was  not  instantaneous,  the  woman  took 
a second  dose  and  urged  the  man  to  fol- 
low her  example.  He  would  not  do  this. 
She  died ; he  survived.  Two  days  after- 
ward, forced  to  go  on  the  witness  stand, 
keenly  alive  to  the  contempt  inspired 
by  his  conduct,  hurt  by  the  refusal  of 
the  husband  to  allow  him  to  put  flowers 
on  the  grave  of  the  woman,  this  man 
took  poison  and  died.  Why  should 
this  extraordinary  revelation  of  human 
strength  and  weakness  not  be  published? 

This  same  genteel  person  will  talk 
with  delight  about  the  art  of  Mr.  Paul 
Bourget,  whose  novel,  “The  Disciple,” 
turns  on  a similar  point.  A young  map, 
the  fanatical  admirer  of  an  illustrious 
scientist  and  philosopher,  wins  the  love 
of  a pure  and  aristocratic  maiden.  They 
swear  to  kill  themselves,  but  he  refuses 
to  take  the  poison,  and  she,  ruined,  dis- 
gusted with  herself  for  having  loved  a 
coward  and  a rascal,  drinks  and  dies. 
As  in  the  western  city,  there  is  a trial 
scene,  but  in  the  novel  the  man  is  killed 
by  the  woman’s  brother,  a man  of  action, 
not  given  to  philosophic  contemplation. 
It  was  said  at  the  time  that  Bourget’s 
plot  was  founded  on  a sensational  affair 
in  France,  but  he  denied  the  report, 
although  he  acknowledged  acquaintance 
with  more  than  one  tragedy  of  this 
nature. 

In  such  cases  of  broken  agreement  the 
woman  is  almost  always  the  one  faithful 
to  the  oath.  Is  it  because  she  is  the 
more  reckless  or  the  more  fearful  of  t 
consequences?  Is  her  desire  for  com- 
pany on  the  long  journey  supreme  sel- 
fishness? Does  she  argue  confidently 
that  without  her  the  man  can  no  longer 
exist?  Or  does  the  melodramatic  scene, 
with  the  revelation  that  cuts  her  to  the 
soul,  appeal  to  her  sense  of  histrionic 
fitness?  

SANS  HAT. 

The  hatless  young  men  among  the 
mountains  and  by  the  sea  are,  no 
doubt,  associate  members  of  the  Leeds 
(Eng.)  Physical  Culturists.  Mr.  Ivrem- 


nits* of  this  society  lias  been  explaining 

I to  London  audiences  the  advantages 
of  going  about  without  a plug,  howler 
or  even  a straw  hat,  and  this  in  de- 
fiance of  the  ringing  lines  of  the  poet: 

••.\n  TCnsltKhmnn's  house  is  his  rustle. 

An  Englishman's  plug  Is  his  crown.' 

The  most  respectable  arid  orthodox, 
according  to  Mr.  Kremnitz,  should  in 
stormy  weather  look  like  King  Fear  in 
the  old  illustrated  Shakespeares;  and 
in  summer’s  heat  there  should  not 
even  be  a cabbage  leaf  between  skull 
and  sun.  Go  bravely  hatless,  and  all 
the  ills  the  scalp  is  heir  to  will  dis- 
appear; the  baldest  head  will  burgeon 
gloriously;  the  vegetation  upon  it  will 
be  tropically  lush.  Yet  the  Hebrew 
prophet  whom  rude  boys  mocked  as  a 
baldliead  is  never  shown  by  painters 
as  wearing  a hat.  There  must  be 
some  mistake  here.  Hats,  they  say, 
were  introduced  in  1449  at  the  entry 
of  Charles  VII.  into  Kouen.  Before 
that  the  westerners  wore  hoods.  Siuce 
then  there  has  been  -a  hideous  uniform- 
ity in  hats.  Today  there  is  no  indi- 
viduality in  choice;  timorous  man  takes 
meekly  what  the  hatter  kindly  hands 
him.  In  a truly  civilized  country 
there  would  be  some  distinction  in 
dress;  each  trade  or  profession  would 
have  its  significant  head  covering. 
What  a convenience,  what  a safeguard 
it  would  be  if  bankrupts,  as  in  former 
years,  were  obliged  to  wear  a green 
cap!  Mr.- Kremnitz,  however,  makes  one 
fatal  mistake:  he  insists  that  women 
should  go  hatless.  Now,  the  cause  of 
the  man  who  wars  against  the  dress  of 
women  is  lost  the  moment  he  opens 
his  mouth  or  takes  up  his  pen. 


PUBLIC  PIPES. 

A New  York  student  of  sociology 
says  that  only  two  classes  of  men 
smoke  pipes  in  Broadway— “Irish  sub- 
way laborers  and  fresh  college  gradu- 
ates.” In  Boston  pipe  smoking  in  the 
streets  is  a spasmodic  and  sporadic 
fashion  with  young  men  who  affect 
English  manners  as  they  are  understood 
in  this  country.  Tennyson  and  Carlyle, 
it  is  true,  were  passionately  addicted  to 
(he  pipe,  hut  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
they  smoked  in  the  frequented  streets, 
or  that  Mr.  Gladstone  sported  a briar- 
wood  on  his  way  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  that  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury showed  a democratic  spirit  by 
asking  the  first  comer  for  a match. 
Yet  England  has  been  long  a nation 
of  confirmed  pipe  smokers.  Jorevin  de 
Rochefort,  whose  “Travels  in  England” 
were  published  in  1672,  spoke  of  the 
women  smoking — a general  custom 
and  he  also  gave  this  curious  informa- 
tion: “When  the  children  went  to 

school  they  carried  in  their  satchel, 
with  their  books,  a pipe  of  tobacco, 
which  their  mother  took  care  to  fill 
early  in  the  morning,  it  serving  them 
instead  of  a breakfast,  and  at  the  ac- 
customed hour  every  one  laid  aside  his 
book  to  light  his  pipe,  the  master  smok- 
ing with  them,  and  teaching  them  how- 
to hold  their  pipes,  and  draw  in  the  to- 
bacco.” Thus  the  English  grew  to  a 
hardy  race. 

From  the  purely  aesthetic  point  of 
view-,  public  pipe  smoking  by  the  gilded 
youth  is  not  to  he  encouraged,  for  the 
smoker  has  a strained  expression  of 
countenance  and  looks  generally  uncom- 
fortable. The  day  laborer  with  his  T. 
D.  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a pleasant 
sight,  for  the  pipe  is  here  a part  of 
the  man.  Stablemen  also  smoke  pipes 
gracefully  in  the  street,  although  not 
long  ago,  according  to  Dr.  Holmes,  they 
were  known  hv  their  long  nines.  The 
public  use  of  a bulldog  is  not  easily 
acquired  by  fashionable  youths.  The 
(looker-on  is  too  conscious  of  the 
; smoker's  self-consciousness. 

THE  UNAPPRECIATIVE  SHE. 

I A wife  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  sought, 
lately,  a separation  on  the- ground  that 
her  husband  hit  her  every  time  he 
kissed  her.  He  admitted  the  bestowal 
of  such  elemental  caresses,  but,  as  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Adam,  he  told 
Justice  Andrews  that  he  thus  obeyed 
her  request.  He  remarked,  incidentally, 
that  his  salary  is  $15  a week, 
and  that  for  some  time  he  has  been 
paying  for  a $235  coat  for  his  wife  and 
a $175  coat  for  his  mother-in-law,  a 


financial  "sfftbfmnnfc-** that  'suggests  an 

interesting  problem  for  bright-eyed  lit- 
tle hoys  -when  they  are  tired  of  piny. 
The  wife’s  complaint,  judged  hv  the 
theories  of  celebrated  writers  in  all 
lands,  shows  her  to  lie  unappreciative 
of  true  marital  devotion.  Greek  poets 
of  the  Anthology  and  the  tellers  of 
Arabian  and  Persian  tales  praise 
kisses  marked  as  with  indelible  ink. 
Alfred  de  Musset’s  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  never  weary  of  biting 
each  ‘ other.  Mr.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  sang  sweetly  in  his  younger 
and  glorious  days  of  “bare  throats 
made  to  bite,”  “ravenous  teeth”  and 
“lips  intertwisted  and  bitten,”  and 
now,  after  long  association  with  the 
discreet  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  lie  de- 
clares in  the  preface  to  the  final  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  that  he  has  nothing 
to  regret  and  nothing  to  recant;  “he 
finds  nothing  that  lie  could  wish  to 
cancel,  to  alter,  or  to  unsay,  in  any 
page  he  has  ever  laid  before  his  read- 
ers.” Even  the  moralist  Plutarch  tells 
the  story  of  Pompey  and  Flora.  No 
wonder  Justice  Andrews  sighed  and 
refused  the  petitioner  alimony. 

Is  it  true,  as  stated  by  a New  Yorker, 
that  a preference  for  yellow  or  Brahma 
eggs  Is  a peculiarity  of  Boston  people? 
If  it  is  true,  is  the  preference  a com- 
pliment to  the  Brahmin  blood  of  Boston 
and  with  thought  of  Emerson's  cryptic 
poem?  Do  the  Brahmins  of  India  eat 
Brahma  eggs,  or  do  they  eat  eggs  at 
all?  Pierre  Loti  in  his  fascinating 
book  on  India  speaks  of  the  awe  in- 
spired in  him  by  young  Brahmins  whose 
ancestors  had  for  years  tasted  nothing 
that  had  life,  had  never  known  the 
stimulation  of  a drug.  What  wonder 
that  men  of  such  descent  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  spiritual  impressions,  that 
they  are  familiar  with  the  workings  of 
occult  forces.  Nations  close  to  nature 
in  Africa  before  the  English  and  the 
Germans  introduced  a civilization  of  gin 
and  contagious  diseases  shunned  eggs, 
although  some  tribes  allowed  this  food 
to  men. 

-Correspondents  are  indefatigable  in 
discussing  in  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Sun  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of 
evil  and  all  other  problems  of  life  and 
death.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  strange 
telepathic  experience  has  excited  in- 
quiries into  the  souls  of  animals.  Soon 
there  will  be  queries  concerning  the  im- 
mortality of  trees  and  stones.  Thus  is 
there  a waste  pipe  for  exuberant  Intel- 
lect. Yet  if  one  should  consult  an  old 
poem  or  drama  entitled  the  Book  of  Job 
he  would  find  the  same  questions  and 
the  same  answers,  and  the  Lord  might 
say  now  as  he  said  then  out  of  the 
whirlwind:  “Who  is  this  that  darkeneth 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge?" 
a question  that  might  be  put  to  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  as  well  as  to  “X.  Y. 
Z.”  and  “Constant  Reader.” 


IThe  directors  of  the  art  exhibit  at  the 
World’s  fair  do  not  admit  a man  with- 
out a coat  to  the  Fine  Arts  building. 
Yet  ther§  should  be  artistic  discrimina- 
tion between  a coatless  man  with  a belt 
and  one  with  suspenders.  Whether  he 
be  fat  or  lean,  of  gothic  architecture  or 
built  after  the  model  of  a gasometer,  a 
man  sweating  violently,  with  bulging  or 
- clammy  starched  shirt  and  wilted  col- 
lar, is  a loathsome  object;  and  such  a 
cne  with  the  added  enormity  of  dis- 
played suspenders  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  in  connection  with  art.  But  he  that 
wears  an  unstarched  shirt  of  a cool 
color  and  is  neatly  belted  is  in  himself 
an  artistic  exhibition.  There  is  the 
belted  earl  of  romance  and  chivalry. 
You  cannot  Imagine  an  earl  every  inch 
an  earl  with  suspenders. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  read  that  when  a 
large  portrait  of  Gen.  George  Washing- 
ton was  carried  out  safely  from  a burn- 
ing shop  in  Fifth  avenue,  New  York, 
the  crowd  cheered.  Washington  was  un- 
fortunate in  this:  His  portraits  were 

painted  after  he  had  lost  his  teeth,  and 
dentistry  was  in  those  days  a rude  and 
violent  profession.  The'  crowd,  there- 
fore, cheered  the  warrior  and  states- 
man, not  the  forgotten  portrait  painter. 


Some  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
memory  of  Washington  is  preserved  to- 
day only  by  the  eccentric  dance  that 
follows  the  recapitulation  of  his  chief 
■characteristics.  This  cheering  in  New 
York  is  a refutation  of  the  statement, 
y he  Americans  are  still  a sentimental 
people. 


^ 

l 

SURVIVALS. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  asks  why 
there  are  two  buttons,  or  even  one,  on 
the  sleeve  of  a coat,  and  is  especially 
curious  concerning  “the  two  buttons 
behind  on  a frock  coat.”  The  farseeing 
tailor  knows  that  the  buttons  on  the 
sleeves  will  tear  in  due  time  the  lining 
of  the  overcoat  The  button^  at  the 
back  of  the  waist  of  frock  and  tail 
coats  are  a survival  of  warlike  days 
When  the  knights  were  off  the  carpet. 
Their  sword  belts  hung  securely  to 
these  rear  buttons.  An  English  writer 
tells  us  that  spats  came  from  the  High- 
land soldiers ; that  their  gallantry  at 
Lucknow  excited  Englishmen  to  imita- 
tion in  one  way  or  another,  and  so  the 
spat  was  adopted.  There  is  history  in 
the  English  sailor's  costume : the  black 
kerchief  knotted  about  his  throat  was 
first  worn  in  mourning  for  Nelson.  The 
mourning  was  maintained  for  a long 
time,  and  the  kerchief  became  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  dress.  The 
smock  of  the  butcher  is  blue  because  the 
color  was  chosen  by  the  Guild  of  Butch- 
ers in  the  Middle  Ages — and  perhaps  all 
these  statements  are  true.  Even  the 
now  despised  appendix  may  yet  be  con- 
sidered an  honorable  survival  in  the 
human  bod^  something  more  than  a 
plaything  to  make  a surgeon’s  holiday. 


tfrielent  one.  ana  It  Is  still  administered: 

secretly,  so  travellers  say,  in  the  east. 
It  is  cf  monstrous  atrocity,  of  inde- 
scribable horror.  The  doing  to  death  of 
Edward  II.  of  England  was  a hideous 
variation  of  impalement. 

It  is  stated  that  Pauline  Hall,  "who  is 
accustomed  to  earn  $500  a week  for  her 
work  on  the  stage,"  has  been  granted 
$10  a week  permanent  alimony.  The 
statement  of  this  fact. would  persuade 
an  intelligent  foreigner  studying  the 
manners  and  customs  of  America  that 
there  is  here  a certain  ratio  between  the 
earning  capacity  of  a play  actress  and 
the  alimony  to  which  she  is  entitled 
when  disappointed  in  the  melodrama  or 
the  tragi-comedy  of  matrimony.  He 
may  well  ask:  “If  a woman  earns  only  : 
$50  a week,  will  her  alimony  'be  in  pro- 
portion?" 


Some  of  Its  Vagaries  and  Incon- 
sistencies — Censor  a Foe  to 
True  Art  and  Morality — Strange 
Effect  of  Changes  of  Titles. 


AN  INCLINED  TWIG. 

The  sons  of  the  German  Emperor 
are  taught  some  useful  trade:  In  ease 
of  a change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment they  would  not  then  be  without 
an  honorable  means  of  supporting  life. 
There  were  kings  in  ancient  history 
who  boasted  of  their  ability  to  make 
lanterns  and  rat-traps,  or  of  their  skill 
in  catching  moles.  Rabelais  pictures 
Alexander  the  Great  as  a busheller  in 
the  land  of  Shades,  Ulysses  as  a hay 
mower,  Hannibal  as  a kettle  maker. 
Dido  selling  mushrooms.  The  Wheel 
of  Fortune  is  one  of  perpetual  motion, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  deplorable 
than  kings  in  exile  without  a handi- 
craft, and  their  sons  at  Monte  Carlo 
or  on  the  race  track. 

If,  as  the  anti-imperialists  insist, 
this  country  is  rushing  toward  im- 
perialism and  an  empire  will  soon  be 
established,  no  doubt  a few  years  after 
there  will  he  a return  to  plain  demo- 
cratic government.  There  is,  then, 
more  than  ever  the  necessity  of  know- 
ing thoroughly  a trade  or  a profes- 
sion, even  when  fathers  and  sons  are 
high  in  political  station  or  are  now 
incredibly  rich.  The  earnest  student  of 
sociology  therefore  applauds  young 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  manager,  though 
only  for  a day,  of  the  Inside  Inn  at 
the  St.  Louis  exposition.  He  was  nat- 
urally a little  nervous,  for  the  office 
is  one  of  great  responsibility.  It  is  not 
given  to  every  one  to  play  Hamlet  or 
to  run  a hotel.  The  manager  of  a 
great  inn  should  be  a shrewd  observer 
of  human  character.  He  should  know 
how  to  put  himself  in  another’s  place. 
A true  philosopher,  he  should  he  tol- 
erant toward  the  whimsical  and  the 
capricious.  He  should  remember  that 
there  is  a time  to  jest  and  a time  to 
be  sympathetic.  The  way  to  a man's 
heart  is  through  his  stomach.  The 
just  sleep  only  on  a comfortable  bed. 
Whether  the  government  be  a dem- 
ocracy, an  oligarchy  or  of  an  imperial 
order,  there  will  always  be  inns  and 

| managers  of  inns.  Young  Mr.  Roose- 
velt apparently  rose  to  the  full  height 
of  the  situation.  He  promptly  named 
an  assistant  manager  and  as  promptly 
gave  him  leave  of  absence.  He  found 
time  to  coin  an  apothegm:  "Nothing 
contributes  to  good  citizenship  like 
plenty  of  good  clear  water.”  He  might 
have  added,  especially  at  this  time, 
"with  a good  deal  of  soap.” 

A newspaper  described  the  other  day 
an  accident.  A lineman  fell  and  was 
caught  under  the  chin  by  an  iron  hook. 
The  newspaper  spoke  of  the  sufferer  as 
"Impaled.”  The  enlarged  meaning  of 
the  word  is  common  and  in  this  In- 
stance Is  grotesque.  A man  falls  on  a 
picket  fence;  he,  too,  is  "impaled."  Now 
the  punishment  of  impalement  is  an 


FRENCH  VERSION  OF 

A BIBLICAL  TALE 


“John  the  Baptist;  or,  the  Valor  of 
the  Soul” — Massenet’s  Music 
— London  Comment  on  Young 
Vecsey,  the  Fiddler. 


CALVE  AS  SALOME. 


ASSENET'S  opera,  "He- 
rodlade,”  was  performed 
In  London  at  Covent  Gar- 
den for  the  first  time 
July  6,-  but  the  opera 
known  for  over  20  years 
by  this  title  was  pro- 
duced In  London  as  "Salome.”  And 
thereby  hangs  a tale. 

The  censor  in  England,  whether  he 
forbids  the  performance  of  Maeterlinck's 
pure  and  beautiful  "Monna  Vanna"  or 
sniffs  between  the  lines  of  a libretto  in 
hopeful  and  prurient  search  for  gar- 
bage, is  a provoker  of  righteous  indig- 
nation, a foe  to  art  and  true  morality. 
He  is  most  amusing,  however,  when  he 
stands  up  and  screams  as  the  defender 
of  the  established  church. 

The  English  are  singular  beings  In 
these  matters.  Biblical  characters, 
prophets,  martyrs,  apostles,  the  Sa- 
viour, the  Father,  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  may  all  be  Introduced  Into  ora- 
torio, and  there  Is  no  murmur  of  pro- 
test. Elijah  Is  heard  with  reverence 
when  he  appears  on  the  concert  stage 
with  hair  pleasingly  combed  and  In  the 
glory  of  white  waistcoat,  white  cravat, 
swallow-tail  coat,  appropriate  trousers 
and  patent-leather  boots;  but  Elijah  In 
stage  costume,  as  a hero  In  a sacred 
opera,  would  be  Impossible  In  England, 
no  matter  how  reverent  the  Intention 
and  the  hook  of  the  librettist,  no  matter 
how  sublime  the  music  might  be.  Yet 
Mendelssohn's  oratorio  “Elijah"  has 
been  performed  in  stage  form  in  Ger- 
many and  in  New  England,  and  there 
was  no  accompanying  perturbation  of 
nature,  no  consequent  moral  degrada- 
tion In  the  community.  English  libret- 
tists and  composers  have  squeezed  the 
1 Bible  In  their  endeavor  to  provide  "sa- 
. cred  works"  for  an  Insatiate  public. 

Wicked  men  and  naughty  women,  saints 
| and  mothers  In  Israel  are  heroes  and 
j heroines  of  oratorio,  applause,  follows, 
I and.  the  composer  of  the  dull  thing  is  at 
' once  made  a doctor  of  music.  As  a mat- 
I ter  of  fact,  the  partition  between  the 
first  operas  and  the  first  oratorios  was 
I exceedingly  thin,  and  for  years  ora- 


for  which  there  was  no  scriptural  war- 
r?nt’  The  Rabbins  tell  strange  stories 
aiout  Balkls,  who,  it  appears,  at  times 
a=ked  questions  that  were  only  too  eas- 
flv  answered.  This  noble  and  purple 
dame  in  spite  of  her  need  of  depilation 
was  an  adorable  creature,  as  Flaubert 
knew  when  he  made  her  appear  in  all 
her  pomp  and  beauty  before  St.  An- 
ihonv-  Anatole  France,  and  before  him 
Gerard  de  Nerval,  worshipped  at  her 
feeF  and  she  is  by  no  means  a legen- 

5 character;  fur  does  not  Menelek. 
thp^Vbvsinnlan  ruler,  boast  of  his  lineal 
decent  from  her  and  Solomon  the 
master  of  the  Jins?  Nor  would  the 
FnaUsh  approve  Goldmark  8 Queen  ot 
Iheba"  which  was  first  conducted  by 
Mr  Gericke  in  Vienna.  But  the  Queen 

0 fSheba,  a froward  person,  a wanton 
?n  opera,  becomes  at  once  respectable 
on  the  oratorio  platform;  nor  do  the 
English  hesitate  to  applaud  Jezebel, 

, Delilah,  and  the  Mary  of  the  Tower  of 

! MoifecHon  is  made  In  London  on  ac- 
u.  if  tli#  Hindu  Paradise  with 

6 svi  r 

*£  been'^no'1  pro'test  "agahlst  T^nefl 

vs!  or  misuse  of  Scandinavian  mytholo- 

1 se  Vvr-i  ViIq  shabby  treatment  of  Wotan, 

nor1 have*the  liberties  taken  by  Meilhae. 
noi  have  t i Imieux  with  the  mythology 
Iialevy  Crem  etix  w Offenbach 

„f  Greece  kepi ■ has  the 

from  the  L gcito’s  “Mephlsto- 

°vTw?  with  lts  vision  of  heaven  and 
Fts’ehorus  prevented  the  performance  oi 

rSn  \nd  how  can  the  censor 
*0  L Dm  appearance  of  Mc-phlstopheles 
fn  iTuo^dhf  w!!k?  For  Satin  Is  surely 
a biblical  character. 

Salome,  the  Dancer. 

The  censor  looked  at  the  list  of  char- 
acters In  Massenet’s  opera  and  saw 
the  names  John,  Herod.  Herodias,  Sa- 
lome, the  High  Priest— that  was  enough, 
whether  that  day  he  read  no  more  or 
■did  his  duty  to  the  bitter  end.  It  has  j 
been  said  that  "Herodlade"  passed  the 
British  censorship  In  its  original  form 
early  In  the  eighties,  when  Mr.  Gye  pur- 
posed to  produce -the  work  at  -Covent 

Garden;  that  "a  Potest  was  made 
against  the  Introduction  of  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge'  In  the  wayofhbimai 
opera,  and  so  the  work  was  withdra^m- 
We  are  unable  to  verify  the  ! state: menu 
month  in  London,  Herod  nas 


torlos  were  performed  with  scenery, 
costumes  and  action. 

— fr— 

Censorial  Vagaries. 

The  vagaries  and  the  inconsistencies 
of  censorship  in  the  matter  of  opera 
In  England  furnish  material  for  an  en- 
tairfing  article.  Rossini's  "Moses  in 
Egypt"  was  a stumbling  block  to  tho 
guardians  of  piety  and  morality. 
Gounod's  “Queen  of  Sheba”  was 
changed  Into  “Irene."  Why?  Because 
Balkls,  the  queen  of  queens  was  intro- 
r1!  red  as  on  rather  familiar  terms  with 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  or  because  she 
was  in  love  with  a master  workman, 


Last  montn  m nouuo... 

changed  to  Moriame,  the  King  of  Et™ 

pia;  Vitellius  to  Caius  Petronlus  Hero 

dlas  to  Hesatoade.  John  was ; no  longer 
John  the  Baptist,  but  any  ' =OI"?a^1o^e 
lv  young  and  amorous  John,  and  »aiom 
any  °young  woman  to  be  loved,  with  or 
without  her  specialty  of  a delirious 

d^fhe  storv  of  Herodias  and  her  daugh- 
ter is  told  simply  bun  Matthew  and 
Mark,  but  the  name  °f  the  damse1  that 
danced  off  the  head  of  John  the  Bap 
tist  is  not  mentioned  They  speak  only 
of  “the  daughter  of  • {1° 

sephus,  the  learned  Jew,  tells  us  her 
name  was  Salome.  The  dancing  gin 
came  to  a tragic  end— she  was  twice 

" The  tragedy  has  been  told  since  then 
in  many  ways  and  In  sundry  languages. 
In  storv.  poem,  drama.  Painters,  ae 


Regnault  ana  yioreau.  nave  been  fas- 
cinated. Flaubert's  short  tale  Is  a mas- 
terpiece.  In  Jules  Laforgue's  fantastical 
version  the  heroine  is  a young  woman  , 
of  ultra-modern  ideas  and  rigorously  . 
studious  tastes.  Loie  Fuller  danced  as  | 
Salome  in  the  lyric  pantomime  by  Ar- 
mand  Silvestre  and  Charles  Henry 
Meltzer  in  jraris  nine  years  ago.  Oscar 
Wilde  wrote  in  French  a tragedy  fort 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  it  will  be  known 
chiefly  by  Aubrey  Beardsley’s  remark-  ( 
able  illustrations.  Richard  Hengist 
Horne,  whose  “Orion”  was  praised  elo- 
quently by  'Poe,  wrote  a tragedy  entitled 
“John  the  Baptist;  or  the  Valor  of  the 
Soul,”  and  this  stout  old  Englishman 
revelled  in  the  thought  of  Salome  s 
dance,  but  the  girl  herself  19  represent-  | 
ed  as  a pure  and  shrinking  maiden.  In  ■ 
the  preface  to  the  ninth  edition  of  i 
“Orion”  the  poet  protested  against  the 
system  of  ‘mortifying  the  flesh,’  the 

‘dead  set  against  man’s  body. Among 

the  latest  signs  of  this  asceticism,  we 
may  point  to  an  article  that  has  Just 
appeared— and  in  one  of  the  mo6t  intel- 
lectual of  our  periodicals— entitled  The 
Fleshy  School  of  Poetry.’  Supposing 
there  were  such  a school,  why  should 
it  not  exist  as  well  as  schools  that 
preach  exclusively  of  the  spirit?  Are 
we  gravely  to  be  told,  at  this  day,  that 
‘the  flesh  and  the  devil’  are  almost 
cognate  terms,  and  that  the  spirit  and 
the  devil  never  cause  men  to  commit  | 
evil  deeds?”  Horne’s  hero  appears  be- 
fore  Herod  and  his  queen  Herodias 
“richly  and  immodestly  attired,  re- 
bukes  the  rulers,  and  Herodias  vexed 
by  the  phrase  “stone-eyed  concubine 
vows  vengeance.  She  prepares  Salome 
for  the  dance: 

No;  for  these  garments  I will  substitute  , 

This  rich  transparent  yell,  and  wide-mean  a I 
nets  _ . . 

Inwrought  with  gold  threads  and  keen-flasnmg  | 
gems. 

Come — fold  thee— thus— or  thus? 

Salome  is  shy:  “I  fear  this  dress  will  I 
discompose  all  modesty.  The  mother  | 
answers: 

Cast  back  thy  beaming  hair— thine  arms  on 
"Wave,  and  fling  back,  and  bend  thy  serpent  i 
On  alcaldes,  thus— t’  the  music. 

Herodias  brims  Herod's  goblet  at  the 
feast.  There  Is  sound  of  psaltery,  sacK- 
but  harps  and  cymbals.  The  colors  oi 
the'  Incense  are  varied  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  dance  muse  and  Heron 
falls  Into  a delirium  even  before  the  en- 
trance of  Salome.  The  mother  watches 
the  dance  and  shrieks  her  praise  and 
Herod.  In  a wild  rapture  at  the  sight  oi 
the  vision  of  “multiplied,  passion-varied,  I 
lntervolvent  limbs,”  exclaims: 

The  priestess  of  Sol's  Temple  now  hath  sent 
A goddess  clad  In  nought  hot  odorous  clouds 
To  madden  each  delight!  No  more,  no  “lore I 
Yet  cease  not — cease  not — my  brain  whirls,  -ao 
more  I , , » „ 

Her  flying  locks  were  golden!  Now  5heJ’.f,,5P8 
To  gilded  black,  shot  with  a lightning  blue l 
Now.  nil  of  sliver!  tossing  flames!  and  now 
Her  limbg  are  roseate  and  a sparkling  aew 
Bespraya  her  symmetry,  os  from  toe  eea  i 

Iler  feet  came  plashing  thro  the  bright-edged  I 
foam  I , .. 

I sav.  no  more!  Oh.  I do  swear  to  give  thee  , 
Whatever  thou  shall  ask.  thou  wondrous  spritci 


r the  dance,  ^ks  herself: 

was  the  Kins  so  wrouRli'  upon?  What 
spell  / 

an  it  Kiri's  dnnoe  enkindle,  (hrs  to  mndden 

no  such  promises  7 

I Yet  there  was  no  protestfralsed  against 
his  play  by  the  venemblejpoet. 

The  Operatic  Version, 

The  libretto  furnished  Massenet  was 
riglnally  In  Italian,  written  by  Zanardl- 
1,  for  the  opera  was  Intended  for  the 
leala,  at  Milan.  The  story  Is  a far  de- 
arture  from  the  Biblical  tale.  Salome 
t more  like  a Mary  Magdelene.  She 
; passionately  In  love  with  John  the 
[aptlst,  and  Herod  Is  madly  In  love 
1th  her.  John  gently  repulses  the  ad- 
ances  of  Salome,  tells  her  of  a higher 
ave.  and  predicts  the  coming  of  tho 
lesslah.  Herodias  hates  the  prophet, 
he  has  cursed  her  publicly  as  a 
azebel,  and  he  Is  put  into  prison  as  one 
uilty  of  Insulting  Vltelllus,  tlje  Roman 
roconsue.  Herod  woos  Salome,  who 
vows  her  passion  for  John.  Herod  then 
ummons  the  prophet  before  him,  and 
Iters  a political  alliance.  John  will  not 
ear  of  it;  Salome  wishes  to  die  with 
im;  then  the  Jealous  Herod  denounces 
ohn  as  a conspirator,  and  as  the  lover 
f the  courtesan.  Salome,  and  he  con- 
emns  them  to  death.  John  Imprisoned 
ids  farewell  to  earth.  Salome  finds 
er  way  to  his  ceil,  and,  since  death  Is 
ear,  the  prophet  at  last  gives  way  to 
is  love  for  her,  and  thus  bears  witness 
tho  truth  of  Renan’s  famous  theory, 
te  is  led  to  punishment.  Salome,  par- 
oned  by  Herod,  begs  from  Herodias 
ie  life  of  John,  and  when  she  knows 
er  prayers  are  in  vain,  she  draws  a 
agger  to  kill  Herodias.  who  cries  out: 

I am  your  mother.”  Salome  stabs  her- 
’lf. 

This  is  a legendary  plot,  with  remlnis- 
ences  of  "Aida”  and  a curious  travesty 
E the  last  scene  in  "Lucrezia  Borgia.” 
et  English  reviewers  write  as  though 
were  a literal  reproduction  of  the 
ihlical  tale.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Mr. 
ernon  Blackburn,  who  declares  that 
ie  story,  even  with  the  changed  names, 

; plainly  the  story  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  fact  is  that  the  whole  story  has,  l 
>r  English  audiences,  been  transferred 
Ethiopia,  where  it  is  supposed  to 
ossess  a comparatively  harmless  sur- 
junding.  Unfortunately,  so  far  as  we 
esterns  are  concerned,  Ethiopia  has 
reclsely  as  much  or  as  little  meaning 
s has  Palestine,  so  that  the  mere  name 
oeg  for  nothing  at  all.  Salome,  ’Jean’ 
a neat  way  of  shirking  the  censor— 
erodias,  and  the  rest  are  all  there,  and 
pretty  little  love  story,  with  rather  a 
eak  tragic  ending,  is  concerned  with 
ne  of  the  most  tremendous  passages  in 
Ihristlanlty,  ‘ere  it  was  yet  born/ ” 

—f  ''Herod lade”  was  produced  at  the 
..l  lonnaie,  Brussels.  J>eo.  19,  1881.  The 
iv.i-  (rst  performance  In  Paris  was  at  the 
, [dieatre  Italien,  Feb.  1,  1884,  when  the 

din  Reszke  brothers  and  Maurel  tools  I 
;'tfe  chief  male  parts. 

j£  I — V— 

Massenet’s  Music. 

dr.  Blackburn  wrote  for  the  Pall  Mall' 
bzette  of  July  7 as  follows:  *’M,  Mas- 
enet  has  woven  a kind  of  lyric  poem  in  J 
lusio  which,  although  on  one  or  two 
Res  It  is.  perhaps,  a little  sickly-sweet,  I 
i nevertheless,  direct,  sincere,  and  full  , 

< melody.  Its  every  characteristic  is 
itramely  French,  so  French  indeed 
tat  it  takes  away  for  the  moment  all 
t,e  suggestions  of  profaneness  to  which 
■b  have  already  alluded-  As  far  as  may  , 
j,  he  persuades  one  that  the  story  is 
mong  those  which  are  almost  ridicu- 
lously presentable  upon  any  stage;  only 
4 Frenchman  could  have  done  that,  a 
frenchman  possessed  of  the  high  talents 
f M.  Massenet.  The  love  of  Salome  f dr 
ian  and  the  Jealous  fury  of  Hesatoade 
ie  distinguished  In  an  extremely  den- 
ote manner;  further  than  this  one  per- 
tps  would  not  say  that  M.  Massenet 
is  built  up  here  a high  style  of  dra- 
atlc  characterization;  what  is  sung  by 
|ie  might  very  well  be  sung  by  another 
1 the  characters  without  disturbing  the 
•amatic  effaot  of  the  music— and  this 
, in  a moving  drama,  where  much  de- 
>.nds  upon  the  separation  of  character 
om  character,  upon  the  sharp  out- 
riing  of  every  particular  situation  in 
b most  essential  necessity.  Still,  one 
Jtene  to  this  music  with  a distinct 
nse  of  pleasure,  even  if  it  does  lack 
ie  spirit  of  characterization.  For  M. 
assenet’s  orchestration  is,  for  the  most 
irt,  delicious,  and  he  has  not  stinted 
mself  in  any  respect,  thereby  following 
the  footsteps  of  Berlioz  of  ervery  deli- 
ite  method  of  conveying  hie  own  per- 
mal  expression,  even  though,  as  we 
ave  said,  he  has  failed  in  particular 
laracterlzation.  With  this  limitation 
ie  opera  may  really  be  described  as 
rllllant  and  beautiful,  even  though  the 
abject  of  it  may  he  to  many  intensely 
Isagreeable.  Oddly  enough  — but  this 
iay  be  owing  to  an  occasional  similari- 
T of  subject— the  opera  at  times  brings 
ue  keen  reminiscences  of  ‘Alda.’  The 
ame  deliberate  ballets,  the  same  idea 
f the  scene  in  a prison,  the  same  orien- 
il  gorgeousness  permeate  the  two 
forks;  but  one  only  has  to  listen  in  or- 
er  to  observe  the  extraordinary  and 
mazing  difference  between  the  French- 
lan  and  the  Italian  In  treating  the 
ame  ideas  from  the  musical  point  of 
'lew.  Massenet,  although  he  uses  quite 
sufficiency  of  brass,  does  not  Intrude  It 
•iolently  upon  you;  many  of  his  effects, 
hough  dealing  with  large  situations,  are 
/together  delicate  and  quietly  impres- 
lve;  nevertheless,  he  contrives  to  sur- 
ound  the  gorgeous  picture  of  his  libret- 
o with  a distinct  and  definite  atmos- 
ihere.  Verdi,  on  the  other  hand,  treats 
its  music  like  a giant  who  cares  little 
or  the  small  details.  Where  the  French- 
nan  halts,  and  after  a pause  discovers 
he  exact  phrase  he  would  have  the 
kalian,  with  an  almost  fearful  direct- 
ress, makes  no  hesitation  at  ail  about 
?etlng  at  the  heart  of  his  musical  theme1 
Massenet  creates  a statue  where  Verdi 
oullds  a pyramid.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  the  matter  farther,  although  the 


contrast  Is  extremely  lntffrSSTIiig;  nut!  nu 


ne  increased 


there  will  be  found  many  points  which.  | vibration  through  the  nervous  system, 
in  the  two  scores  will  nrovoire  in.  I all  the  active  organs  of  the  body  are 


in  the  two  scores,  will  provoke  much  in-  1 
tereet  by  reason  of  the  musical  charac- 
ter of  the  two  men  when  set  side  by  side 
by  way  of  comparison.” 

The  chief  singers  at  Covent  Garden 
were  Calve  (Salome),  Mrs.  Kirkby  Lunn, 
Dalmores  (Jean),  Renaud  (Herod  or 
rather  Moriame),  Plancon,  GUlbert.  Otto 
Lohse  conducted. 

There  is  talk  at  present  of  tinkering 
with  the  libretto  or  Saint-Saena’  opera, 
’’Samson  and  Delilah,”  for  English  use.- 
It  is  hard  to  see  why  there  should  ba 
any  tinkering.  The  woman  In  the  valley 
of  Sorek,  whose  name  was  Delilah,  is  a 
well  known  operatic  type,  and  has  al- 
ready been  applauded  when  bearing  an- 
other name  by  the  most  delicate  and 
genteel  at  Covent  Garden. 


THE  "MAN  FROM  THE  HILLS.” 
Our  old  friend  Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davles, 
the  baritone  who  Is  mistaken  by  some 
for  the  prophet  Elijah,  has  written  a 
violent  letter  to  Mr.  Harry  Evans  of 
Merthyr,  in  whioh  he  urges  the  neces- 
sity of  a higher  artistlo  standard  in 
music  in  Wales  and  condemns  '’Eistedd- 
fodlo  pot-hunting.”  He  says  that  the 
Welsh  folk,  although  it  is  “dramatic  in 
Intention,  poetic  in  fancy  and  musical 
in  imagination,”  mistakes  human  for 
divine  fire,  brutal  violence  for  spiritual 
force  and  emotional  noise  for  musical 
expression.  The  capture  of  medals  of 
silver  and  of  gold  and  of  any  prize  In 
money  does  not  mean  "progress,  suc- 
cess and  triumph,”  but  “artistic  degra- 
dation and  even  moral  destruction.” 
Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davies  goes  still  far- 
ther; he  insists  that  all  the  meanest 
qualities  of  human  nature  crop  out 
when  there  Is  competition  for  money 
prizes.  "Thus  angry  bickerings”— to 
quote  from  the  summary  of  the  letter  in 
the  Telegraph  (London)— “characterize 
Bisteddfodic  contests,  and  furious  exhi- 
bitions of  approval  and  disapproval  tear 
audiences  with  passion,  while  even 
when  the  functions  are  over  the  sense- 
less arguments  that  appear  in  the  pub- 
lic press  are  enough  to  make  an  honest 
Welshman  blush  for  his  fellows.” 

Mr.  Frangcon-Davies  once  complained 
that  in  Boston,  when  he  read  excerpts 
from  "Manfred”  to  Schumann's  music 
at  a Symphony  concert,  "the  cynics  of 
the  St.  Botolph  Club  and  the  dude  fid- 
dlers of  the  orchestra”  made  mock  of 
him,  "a  man  from  the  Welsh  hills”— as 
he  was  pleased  to  describe  himself,  al- 
though according  to  his  own  story  his 
masterly  delivery  of  Byron’s  lines  had 
excited  the  admiration  of  literary  and 
titled  London.  What  will  he  say  in 
answer  to  the  inevitable  objurgations— 
and,  think,  of  it,  in  Welsh!— that  will 
now  be  poured  as  from  vials  of  wrath 
on  his  devoted,  pontifical  head.  What 
will  he  say  in  reply  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  which  even  now  points  a de- 
risive thumb?  For  that  excellent  Jour- 
nal Kuunlies  a commentarv  to  the  bari- 
tone's letter,  a commentary  that  fur- 
nishes mirth  to  the  ungodly: 

"He  is  a Welshman,  but  he  mourns 
for  his  people!  They  'mistakq  human 
for  divine  fire!'  (Wh,nt  does  this  mean?) 
They  also  'mistake  brutal  violence  for 
spiritual  force.’  Now,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that,  though  Mr  Davies  13 
very  much  in  earnest  over  everything 
which  he  does,  It  is  possible  for  a very 
earnest  man  to  err  on  the  wrong  side 
of  humor.  Gold  and  silver,  he  exclaims, 
mean  'artistic  degradation  and  moral 
destruction.’  But  does  Mr.  Davies  sing 
for  nothing?  The  argument  is  patent; 
the  answer  is  obvious.  Mr.  Davies 
should  not  use  superlatives  when  he 
means  comparatives.  Hi,  should  adopt 
the  role  of  the  famous  old  gentleman 
whose  'withered  cheeks  and  tresses 
gray  seemed  to  have  known  a better 
day'— the  role  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  if 
he  wishes  to  reform  what  from  his 
point  of  view  is,  possibly,  in  its  ex- 
travagant issue  something  of  a scan- 
dal.”   

YOUNG  VECSEY. 

Mr.  Blackburn  of  London  is  distressed 
because  young  Vecsey,  the  fiddler,  is 
coming  to  America  to  play  for  hire. 
He  heard  the  news  and  at  once  wrote 
these  despairing  lines:  “So  von  Vecsey 

is  to  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  whirlpool  of  musical  life;  he  fol- 
lows 'Parsifal'  to  America.  It  Is  true 
that  ‘Parsifal’  is  about  3 or  4 and  20, 
and  that  Vecsey  is  not  yet  12,J  but  the 
great  maw  of  New  York  (and  of  other 
American  cities)  seems  destined  - to 
swallow  everything  of  every  kind  and 
age.  May  one  for  a moment  be  flip- 
pant and  recall  Browning's  'Pied  Piper’ 
—how  every  child  went  forth  to  a 
dreaded  and  terrible  prison?  One  may 
also  recall  that  the  first  word  of  that 
poem  is  'Rats!'  In  a word,  does  an 
uncommonly  fine  genius  profit  by  too 
much  exhibition  in  youth?  May  one 
not  with  some  superstition  combine  the 
excitements  of  St.  Martin’s  lane  In 
Mozart’s  case  with  the  pathetic  and  all 
too  early  end  when,  In  dying  on  his 
friend’s  breast,  he? signalled  a trombone 
passage  for  nis  __'Requiem’?  Vecsey, 
however,  Is  a verS  robust  boy,  and  has 
not  vet,  to  our  •nowledge,  composed 
his  first  opera,  so  that  one  may  fer- 
vently wish  for  him  the  years  and  the 
honors  that  have  made  up  the  public 
career  of  his  great  master,  Joseph  Joa- 
chim.” 

He  might  have  quoted  from  an  arti- 
cle which  appeargdlfcn  the  Lancet  some 
years  ago,  whenrjjk  Polish  child  was 
giving  recitals  in  ffondon.  The  writer 
stated  that,  if  a brain  is  forced  to  a 
greater  size  than  belongs  to  its  age, 
the  condition  is  pathological,  not  physi- 
ological, and  thwarts  the  designs  of 
nature.  He  then  added:  "It  is  a 

yslcs  that  no  single 


driven  sensitively  Into  quickened  pace, 
and  the  additional  vibration  produced 
by  encouraging  applause  Is  a further 
cause  of  danger.  Thus,  on  the  purest 
grounds  of  humanity,  to  say  nothing 
of  utility,  It  is  the  falsest  of  false  sys- 
tems to  magnify  the  prodigy  at  the 
expense  of  the  developed  man  or 
woman." 

PERSONAL. 

The  Mendelssohn  Scholarship  (Lon- 
don) has  just  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
George  Dyson.  It  is  worth  £100  for  one 
year.  The  first  allotment  was  to  Ar- 
thur Sullivan  (1856),  and  In  his  case  the 
Income  was  extended,  for  three  years, 
It'  we  are  not  mistaken.  Mr.  Dyson  Is 
a pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

Jan  Kubelik  read  In  English  Journals 
that  he  had  changed  his  name  into  a 
Hungarian  one— namely,  "Polgar.”  This 
statement  vexed  him  and  he  denied  the 
truth  of  it  in  these  words:  "I  have  never 

I thought  of  changing  my  name,  and 
consequently  did  not  do  so  at  the  time 
mentioned  or  on  any  other  occasion. 
True,  Shakespeare  said,  'What’s  in  a 
name?’  But,  although  I greatly  admire 
your  glorious  poet,  yet  I would  Infinite- 
ly prefer  to  cling  to  that  which  is  my 
own." 

Mr.  Stephen  Adams  (born  Maybrick) 
was  in  fine  form  at  the  meeting  held 
In  Queen’s  Hall  (London)  as  a protest 
against  musical  piracy.  He  said  that 
he  had  been  a song  write*'  and  composer 
for  the  last  30  years  and  before  he  be- 
gan he  spent  nearly  seven  years  abroad 
and-  some  thousands  of  pounds  on  his 
education.  When  he  started  he  met 
with  a great  many  douches  of  cold 
water,  but  at  last  he  was  rewarded 
with  success.  Then  came  this  cruelty. 
When  he  thought  he  could  retire  Into 
the  country,  these  pirates  took  away 
the  foundations  of  his  property.  He 
had  worked  at  "The  Holy  City”  for  two 
years.  It  became,  he  might  say  without 
egotism,  the  most  popular  song  ever 
printed  or  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  pirates  took  his  best  work 
and  printed  18  pirated  editions.  (Cries 
of  "Shame”  and  "Hear.”)  Sir  Edward 
Elgar  made  an  "effective  appeal,"  and 
this  is  what  he  said:  “My  life  has  been 
self-made,  and.  in  my  own  country,  I 
have  to  ask  for  justice.  I am  not  a 
teacher.  I am  nothing  but  what  you 
have  made  .me.  You  drag  me  up  from 
my  country  home  to  ask  that  my  liveli- 
hood may  be  spared  to  me.”  But  he  Is 
a "Sir”  and  he  is  a “Mus.  Doc.”  What 
more  does  he  want? 

Martueci  has  composed  a second  sym- 
phony. which  will  be  produced  at  Milan 
this  fall. 

Victor  Maurel  will  play  in  the  Orange 
Amphitheatre  the  part  of  Thessus  In 
Jules  Bols’  "Phedre,”  a play  without 
music.  Maurel  failed  as  a comedian  in 
Paris  a few  years  ago,  when  he  played 
with  Charlotte  Wlehe. 


SOME  SINGERS. 

'Calve  as  Carmen:  "There  is  little 

enough  nowadays  to  say  about  this 
rarely-gifted  actress  and  singer  in  a 
character  which  she  associates  as  near 
as  possible  with  perfection.  It  is  true 
that  there  were  some  little  points  in 
which  she  made  a certain  difference 
from  her  old  well  known  reading  of  the 
part;  but  these  were  altogether  so  slight 
that,  although  a certain,  newness  was 
thereby  apparent,  such  differences  did 
not  affect  the  general  tenor  of  her  ren- 
dering, which,  however,  never  grows 
stale.  That  which  we  noted  with  the 
greatest  gladness  was  that  her  voice 
was  most  remarkably  fresh,  and  so 
beautiful  as  to  make  one  almost  forget 
that  Mme.  Calve  is  by  now  by  no  means 
a newcomer  or  a novice  in  her  art.  Her 
acting  was  magnificent  and  superb; 

whether  it  were  comedy  or  something 
which  bordered  even  a little  on  farce, 
or  in  her  persuasiveness,  or,  finally,  in 
the  great  tragedy  of  her  end,  she  was 
equally  and  invariably  glorious..  In  a 
phrase  from  ‘A  Winter’s  Tale,’  ‘When 
you  do  dance,  I wish  you  a wave  o’  the 
sea  that  you  might  ever  do  nothing  but 
that  * * * each  your  doing,  so  singu- 
lar in  eadh  particular,  crowns  what  you 
are  doing  in  the  present  deed,  that  all 
your  acts  are  queens.'  That  Is  the  right 
phrase — all  her  acts  were  queens;  It 
would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  give 
her  higher  praise.  Leibnitz  held  it  as  a 
definite  theory  that  no  two  flowers  or 
no  two  leaves  were  ever  exactly  the 
same  in  their  precise  growth  and  for- 
mation; every  time  that  Calve  gives  us 
an  Interpretation  of  Carmen  there  is 
some  little  subtle  change  of  spirit  which 
makes  It  new  and  ever  delightful.  In  a 
word,  she  summarized  the  ideal  beauty 
Of  the  part,  a beauty  which  she  realizes 
from  every  possible  point  of  view.”— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  June  27. 

Caruso:  “In  ‘Pagliacci’  Caruso  took 

the  part  of  Canio  with  a sort  of  breath- 
less Intensity;  his  singing  was  of  that 
glorious  order  which  practically  calls 
for  no  criticism.  Such  must,  have  beet) 
the  great  singing  of  the  golden  days  of 
which  we  have  heard,  when  Mario  and 
his  compeers  sang  In  Itajlan  opera.  In 
the  final  scene  of  the  murder,  he  was 
nothing  short  of  splendid,  and  made  the 
thing  all  the  more  emotional  as  much 
by  the  deliberate  inner  passion  that  he 
suppressed  as  by  the  external  passion 
to  which  he  gave  way.”— Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, July  6. 

Antonia  Dolores:  "In  Tscliaikowsky's 
delicious  ‘Pourquoj,’  she  began  by  rather 
emphasizing  that  monotony  of  voice  of 
which  we  have  spoken;  to  hear  so  pure 
an  enunciation  continuously  produced 
without  any  sort  of  change  or  distinctive 
coloring  was  finally  to  make  the  hearer 


effects,  it  Is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
point  out  to  her,  with  some  emphasis 
that  there  are  many  beautiful  voices 
which  are  far  surpassed,  so  far  as 
human  Interest  goes,  by  others  which 
have  not  nearly  so  fine  a quality,  hut 
which,  by  reason  of  some  little  personal 
emotion,  and  the  Intrusion  of  a definite 
personality.  achieve  much  greater 
tilings.  With  such  a voice  as  hers  Mile 
Dolores  should  reach  to  much  greater 
triumphs  than  she  permits  herself  to  at- 
tain at  the  present  moment."— Pail  Mall 
Gazette.  July  1. 

Hans  Giessen,  tenor  of  the  Dresden 
opera  in  song  recital  In  London,  June  25- 
"Herr  Giessen  has  a naturally  fine 
voice,  which  would  probably  be  more 
effective  on  the  opera  stage  than  in  a i 

concert  room  of  the  size  of  the  Bech- 
stein  Hall.  Even  so,  his  curious  Inequal- 
ities of  production  would  hardly  com- 
mend themselves  to  English  ears.  But 
he  is  a singer  of  much  intelligence,  and 
thoroughly  entered  Into  the  spirit  of  all 
the  songs  In  his  programme.  If  he  could 
only  manage  to  express  that  spirit  with- 
out such  exaggerated  attack,  and  with 
greater  regard  for  quality  of  tone,  he 
would  be  sure  of  a welcome  as  an  artist 
of  distinction.”— Dally  News. 

Georgette  Leblanc,  in  London,  June 
28:  “It  Is  generally  accepted  that  Schu- 
bert’s and  Schumann's  songs  are  suffi- 
ciently beautiful  to  be  able  to  appeal 
on  their  own  merits,  but  Mme.  Georgette 
Leblane-Macterlinek  apparently  thinks 
differently,  for  at  her  recital  at  Bech- 
steln  Hall,  she  Indulged  in  theatrical 
devices  which  verged  on  the  ludicrous, 
and  gave  an  oppressive  sentimental  and 
artificial  atmosphere  to  the  whole  per- 
formance. M.  Gabriel  Fabre's  settings 
of  sundry  poems  by  M.  Maeterlinck  are 
clever  and  artistic,  especially  the  song 
entitled  'S’ il  revenalt  un  jour.’  and  de- 
livered with  greater  truth  of  expression 
they  would  be  enjoyable.” — The  Referee. 
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canon  in  animal  , 

organ  of  the  body?  can  be  forced  with-  . .1  | „j§  ... 

out  causing  undue  vibration  and  patho-  somewhat  tired  by  the  sheer  repetition 
logical  change  In  other  organs  essential  thc  same  fact.  We  emphasize  this 
to  life.  We  have,  therefore,  the  phys-  p0jnt  because,  we  do  not  think  that  Mile, 
ical  health  of  the  child  before  us  as  a Dolores  is  Incapable  of  changing  her 
subject  for  consideration.  The  strain  methods;  having  discovered  precisely  in 
to  which  the  brain  of  a child  under  whjeh  quarter  she  can  make  the  most 
exhibit  Is  subjected  tells  upon  the  heart,  beautiful  effects  with  her  voice,  she  is 
the  respiration,  the  1 - , nathrally  inclined  to  dwell  upon  those 


PLUSH  OR  WOOD. 

The  experiments  made  in  the  ventila- 
tion of  closed  street  cars  in  Brooklyn 
should  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  dwell- 
ers in  Boston  and  its  suburbs,  for  the 
winter  ears  of  this  city  are  famous  for 
their  menagerie  smell.  The  car  may  go 
from  the  South  end  to  the  North  end; 
it  may  go  from  the  subway  to  any  part 
of  Brookline:  the  human  freight  may 
be  composed  of  the  humble  and  the 
poor,  or  the  rich  and  the  pompons — 
there  is  still  the  wild  smell  of  the 
menagerie,  a smell  that  is  often  violent 
and  a stench.  Nor  is  this  odor  fixed 
and  stationary;  there  is  no  escape  from 
it  on  the  back  platform. 

The  passengers  are  not  foul  labove  the 
passengers  in  other  cities.  The  con- 
ductors are  glad  to  keep  the  ventilators 
open,  when  no  stout  and  thickly  clad 
man  irritably  objects.  Why,  then,  this 
smell  that  distinguishes  the  Boston 
street  car  and  reminds  the  sufferer  of 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta?  The  ven- 
tilation might  be  better  if  the  passen- 
gers themselves  were  more  reasonable 
and  more  alive  to  the  value  of  fresh 
air;  but  the  character  of  the  seats  un- 
doubtedly has  much  to  do  with  the  in- 
tolerable foulness.  Plush  is  singularly 
retentive.  The  beating  of  cushions  each 
day— if  they  be  regularly  beaten— is  of 
little  worth.  A new  car  with  new  cush- 
ions, crowded  with  “the  great  un- 
washed," is  not  so  pestilential  as  an  old 
!car  with  old  cushions  filled  comfort- 
ably with  “our  best  people.”  The  use 
of  wooden  or  cane  seats  would  un- 
doubtedly reduce  this  dangerous  an- 
noyance. 

Ventilation  is  often  whimsical  and 
uncertain.  A public  building  in  Boston 
has  a most  elaborate  system  of  ventila- 
tion, one  that  has  been  praised  by  ex- 
perts, one  that  is  as  a lodestone  to  ex- 
perimenters in  far-off  lands;  but  there 
is  not  enough  public  money  to  allow 
the  daily  working  of  the  system.  There 
is  another  large  building  in  Boston  used 
by  thousands.  Great  care  was  taken 
in  the  ventilation  of  it.  There  is  no 
dotfbt  of  the  power  of  the  system  in 
this  Instance.  When  the  lever  is  moved, 
or  the  crank  turned,  or  the  button 
pressed,  the  mercury  falls,  pnumonic 
blasts  blow  from  caves  and  other  un- 
seen recesses  in  walls,  floor,  ceiling,  and 
the  sitters  don  cloaks,  overcoats  and 
even  arctics  in  the  winter  months.  The 
fury  of  this  invention  reminds  one  of  the 
machine  contrived  by  Dr.  Tushmaker 
when  he  was  baffled  by  a refractory 
tooth.  His  machine  was  an  ingenious 
combination  of  mechanical  forces— John 
Phoenix  tells  the  tale — and  when  it  was 
applied  to  the  patient’s  tooth  it  removed 
her  skeleton.  She  was  carried  home  in 
i a pillowcase:  and  the  machine,  on  a re- 
duced scale,  was  used  afterward  for 
! boning  turkeys. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  EAT. 


"When  Genevieve  Ward,  as  the  hero- 
ine in  “Forget-Me-Not,”  used  to  de- 
claim defiantly  the  sentence:  “The 

world  owes  me  a living,”  saints  and 
sinners  in  the  audience  applauded  wild- 
j ly,  either  as  a personal  tribute  to  the 
play  actress  or  in  approval  of  a saying 
which  political  economists  do  not  ap- 
prove. The  world  owes  no  one  a living, 
yet  many  men  and  women,  no  senti- 
mentalists, but  not  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  any  human  being,  would  have 
it  otherwise.  Has  every  person  that 
comes  into  the  world  the  right  to  eat? 
This  is  a variant  of  the  preceding  melo- 
dramatic proposition.  A Roman,  Mr. 
Sangiorgi,  answers  “Yes,”  and,  what 
is  much  more  to  the  point,  he  provides 
bread.  He  purposes  to  establish  bak- 
eries where  any  beggar,  tramp,  thief 
or  deserving  person  can  obtain  bread 
for  the  asking.  He  also  purposes  to 
establish  great  bakeries  where  bread 
will  be  sold  at  almost  cost  price.  The 
working  man  will  pay  at  least  two 
cents  less  by  the  pound,  and  the  slight 
gain  to  the  bakery  will  go  toward  pay- 
ing for  what  is  given  away.  Of  course, 
only  the  cheaper  kinds  of  bread  are  to 
be  baked.  Naturally  the  professional 
bakers,  unmoved  by  philanthropic  plea 
or  by  the  maxim  of  Terence,  cry  out 
that  they  will  be  ruined  and  that  bread 
cannot  be  made  any  cheaper  than  it  is 


man  of  6$  years,  has  been  sent,  at  his 
own  request,  to  the  poorhouse  on 
Blackwell's  island.  In  his  younger  days 
he  was  an  applauded  clown,  but  for  the 
last  ten  years  he  worked  in  a railroad 
shop.  What  has  become  of  all  the 
clowns,  the  real  old-fashioned  kind,  who 
moralized  and  were  philosophical,  who 
were  finely  witty  and  Irresistibly  funny, 
who  In  dialogue  with  ringmaster  dis- 
coursed wisely  about  love,  who  knew 
the  poets  and  occasionally  burst  Into 
song?  They  were  the  clowns  of  one 
ring,  the  clowns  of  the  palmy  circus 
days  and  nights.  Shakespearian  clowns 
—and  there  were  several  famous  ones— 
should  fitly  end  their  days  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  or,  if  some  are  still  credulous 
after  reading  Mr.  J,  Churton  Collins' 
essay,  at  least  In  a Baconian  home  for 
decayed  jesters.  A clown  in  a poor- 
house  Is  a sad  thought,  for  his  humor 
Is  criticised  sharply  by  his  companions; 
but,  as  Tom  Corwin  once  remarked, 
monuments  aye  raised  to  solemn  asses. 
It  pays  to  be  serious;  it  pays  to  be  dull. 


doubt  in  the  early  days  of  this  war  in 
the  east  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  contending  soldiers,  sailors,  gen- 
erals and  admirals,  news  from  the 
scenes  of  strife  was  read  eagerly.  Is  it 
not  true  that  many  of  those  readers 
have  now  lost  their  interest?  They 
may  sympathize  with  the  Japanese  or 
they  may  pity  the  Russian  soldier  aud 
peasant  and  student,  but,  like  the 
Athenians  of  old,  they  are  looking  for 
something  new.  For  them  the  fall  of 
Port  Arthur  is  already  discounted.  If 
the  Russians  should  hold  out  indefi- 
nitely, an  interest  might  be  revived. 

Mr.  Meredith  said  that  the  objection 
to  conscription  in  England  arises  from 
the  fear  of  death.  Mr.  Sims  disputes 
him.  “The  objection  to  conscription  is 
that  it  will  take  such  a large  number  of 
young  men  from  looking  ou  at  cricket 
and  football.  The  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  English  life  today  are  th 


cool  the  air,”  you  say,  cheerily,  to  th 
crowd.  Capt.  Dollivar  answers : “Quit 
|j  a tempest.  Ouce  I thought  you  wer 
truck.  I looked  out  your  way  an' 
said  to  Mrs.  Dollivar:  “I  guess  Mr.  Fer 
guson’s  gettiu’  it.’  ” 


at  present.  This  last  statement  is  un- 
true. for  in  at  least  two  Sicilian  cities 
bread  is  made  under  the  supervision  of 
the  town,  and  the  buyer  spends  one- 
third  of  what  he  formerly  spent.  But 
the  question  may  again  be  raised  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Sangiorgi's  indiscrimi- 
nate philanthropy:  “If  a man  will  not 

work,  should  he  be  given  bread?”  It 
is  true  that  there  are  criminologists 
who  assert  that  there  are  no  criminals, 
there  are  only  unfortunates. 


SMUGGLED. 

Suits  of  clothes  have  for  years  been 
smuggled  into  Boston  from  England,  as 
well  ns  from  Canada  : at  least  this  is  the 
purchaser's  fond  belief.  lie  receives  a 
deferential  letter  from  a London  firm  of 
tailors  with  the  announcement  of  Mr. 

's  approaching  visit  to  the  city. 

Mr. will  be  at  an  inn  at  appointed 

hours.  The  purchaser,  or  the  “client,” 
to  use  a term  of  sartorial  English,  meets; 
the  distinguished  visitor,  who  shows  him 
samples  of  cloth  and  then  takes  tliel 
necessary  measurements.  These  meas-| 
urements  are  made  chiefly  by  the  eye, 
and  the  visitor,  during  the  operation,  re- 
minds one  by  his  attitudes  and  gestures 
of  the  photographer  of  the  seventies. 
The  client  becomes  suddenly  aware  of 
the  shabbiness  of  his  present  suit,  of 
certain  distressing  Americanisms  in  the 
cut.  He  blushes,  and  is  ready  to  apolo- 
gize. No  doubt  the  foreigner  is  aware 
of  the  native’s  perturbation,  but  be 
wears  a mask  of  friendly  interest  and 
casts  a horoscope  and  notes  strange  cal- 
culations, and  perhaps  throws  a meas- 
uring tape  carelessly  about  the  client’s 
waist. 

Two  months  pass  by  aud  a crumpled 
package  is  left  at  the  client's  office. 
Sometimes  it  is  left  by  a mysterious 
messenger  ; sometimes  it  comes  by  express 
from  some  village  with  a preposterous 
name  in  darkest  Pennsylvania.  When 
the  package  is  opened  the  suit  is  dis- 
closed, and  its  appearance  suggests  a 
journey  across  the  Atlantic  in  a barrel 
of  crockery.  The  suit  has  a sea  smell. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  stewards  wore  the 
clothes  ou  a day  ashore.  (There  are 
sitters  in  the  seats  of  the  scornful  who 
insist  that  these  suits  are  put  together  in 
this  country,  dipped  in  salt  water  and 
kept  in  a dark  cellar  before  delivery.) 
Fortunately,  the  client  wishes  his  clothes 
loose.  If  he  is  a bachelor,  he  wears  the 
new  suit  ostentatiously.  If  he  is  mar- 
ried, his  wife  looks  him  over,  asks  him 
to  6tand  in  various  positions,  examines 
narrowly  the  lining  and  the  sewing, 
smiles  sadly  and  advises  him  to  take  the 
suit  to  his  former  tailor  to  have  it  fitted 
to  him.  “Augustus,  dear,  you  are  a 
sight  1” 


No  one  should  censure  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
McCrery,  a Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
Philadelphia,  because  in  the  course  of 
a passionate  protest  against  Bishop 
Potter's  Subway  Tavern  he  uses  the 
word  "booze."  The  word  Is  originally 
poetic,  and  it  comes  from  the  east,  as 
does,  by  the  way,  the  word  “alcohol,”  a 
less  euphonious  term.  The  meaning  of 
"hooze"  should  not  be  restricted  to 
cheap  and  adulterated  liquor.  The  word 
is  elastic;  It  gives  wings  to  Imagina- 
tion. It  was  born,  to  a folk  that  uses 
hyperbole  In  every-day  speech;  It  has 
made  its  way  into  the  lyric  thought  of  | 
England.  There  are  no  lines  of  more 
plaintive  entreaty  in  any  ballad  of  the  ] 
heart  and  home  than  these,  so  dear  to 
Londoners: 


English  life  today  are  the  de- 
sire for  leisure  to  play  and  the  desire  to 
make  money  without  working  for  it.” 


“Come  where  the  booze  Is  cheaper. 

Come  where  the  pints  hold  more; 
Come  where  the  boss  is  a bit  of  a joss. 
Come  to  the  pub  next  door.” 


WOMEN’S  PAGES. 


Mr.  George  R.  Sims  has  for  some 
years  signed  the  name  “Dagonet  to  a 
in  the  Referee  (London).  This 


page 


page  is  headed  “Mustard  aud  0 i ess, 
a heading  converted  by  some,  who  do 
not  have  Mr.  Sims’  facility  of  expres- 
sion, into  “Custard  and  Mess.”  Mr. 
Sims  is  generally  entertaining,  for  he 
has  a full  flow  of  high  spirits;  he  is 
often  sensible,  and,  if  a reader  can 
harden  himself  to  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  atrocious  puns,  he  will  find  j 
profit  and  pleasure  in  this  weekly  gos-  | 
sip.  Mr.  George  Meredith,  not  long  j 
ago.  objected,  in  the  course  of  an  inter- 
view, to  the  women’s  pages  in  the 
daily  journals.  Mr.  Sims  answers  that 
these  pages  ave  far  and  away  the  bestl 
for  the  public  health  in  hot  weather. 
“The  pictures  of  pretty  faces  and  cool 
summer  dresses  are  soothing  to  the 
nerves  and  cooling  to  the  blood.  A\  e 
don’t  want  to  look  at  war  scenes  and' 
shipwrecks  and  railway  smashes  when 
it  is  00  in  the  shade.”  Mr.  Sims  be- 
lieves that  all  reports  of  battles  and 
murders  and  political  discussions  should 
be  held  over  when  there  is  a heat 
wave.  “To  excite,  distress  or  harass 
the  public  mind  when  it  is  00  in  the 
shade  is  a refinement  of  barbarity 
utterly  unworthy  of  an  age  which  de- 
mands that  we  shall  live  on  beans  and 
I bananas  in  order  that  beef  and  mutton 
j may  lead  a happy  pastoral  existence 
and  die  of  gentle  decay  in  a home  of 
rest  for  aged  cattle.” 

There  are  married  men  who  read  the 
women’s  pages  in  daily  journals  that 
they  may  surprise  their  wives  by  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  details  of 
cookery,  health  diets,  rules  of  etiquette, 
dress,  just  as  there  are  men  who ' 
look  over  magazine  advertisements  to  I 
examine  carefully  the  young  women 
that  bear  exposed  and  smiling  testi-  j 
mony  to  the  worth  of  soaps,  corsets, 
tooth  washes,  shoes,  garters,  union 
garments,  portable  baths.  There  are 
other  men  who  will  read  anything 
in  their  attempt  to  get  away  from  the 
war  news,  whether  the  weather  be  hot 
or  cold.  The  account  of  a daring  or 
mysterious  murder,  one  that,  through 
a mastery  of  technic  or  by  an  appeal 
to  the  imagination,  would  excite  the 
interest  of  D"  Quincey's  blase  amateur 
Toad-in- the-Hole,  is  always  good  read- 
ing, and  it  rivets  the  attention  of  the 
most  hardened  humanitarian.  Tales  of 
wholesale  and  perfunctory  murder  in 
battle  quickly  pall.  While  there  was 


LOCAL  COURAGE. 

In  a large  city  a thunder  storm  at 
night  does  not  alarm  seriously  a rea- 
sonable or  even  an  imaginative  person. 
The  lightning  may  be  incessant;  the 
thunder  may  growl,  mutter,  crack  or 
roar  ; it  may  sound  as  though  huge  iron 
wheels  were  rolled  ou  some  rough  rail- 
way in  the  sky — the  bedded  oue  re- 
members a reassuring  article  ou  the 
distribution  of  electricity  in  conse- 
quence of  the  network  of  wires ; there 
is  the  comforting  thought  of  skyscrap- 
ers and  steeples  which  must  surely  first 
be  struck.  There  is  above  all  the  con- 
soling knowledge  of  what  may  be  called 
gregarious  danger.  There  are  the  fam- 
ilies in  the  flats  below,  in  the  other  half 
of  the  apartment  house,  iu  the  whole 
block  with  its  incongruously  aristo- 
cratic title.  A thunder  storm  under 
such  conditions  is  merely  an  impotent 
declaration  of  elemental  war.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  storage  batteries,  to  cor- 
porations waxing  fat  and  insolent  from 
use  of  electricity. 

In  a cottage  near  the  mountains  or 
by  the  sea.  a thunder  storm  is  a per- 
sonal attack.  The  lightning  is  as  a 
sword  handled  by  some  sworn  foe  who 
searches  you  out  in  the  darkness.  The 
far-off  rumble  awakens  you.  The  stars 
were  shining  when  you  went  to  bed; 
that  noise  cannot  be  thunder;  it.  must 
come  from  some  belated  automobile 
rushing  across  the  bridge  and  on  the 
lidrd  state  road;  the  'weather  probabil- 
ities gave  no  cause  for  fear.  No.  it  is 
thunder,  and  the  storm  is  upon  you.  it, 
rains  furiously,  and  you  have  read  that 
lightning  is  then  less  severe,  but  you 
alsd  remember  some  foolish  gag  about 
“water  mitigated  with  a good  deal  of. 
brandy."  Your  courage  is,  with  your 
clothes,  doffed  for  the  night,  yet  you 
arise  and  shut  the  open  windows.  Is 
it  safer  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
room V There  is  a fireplace  with  possi- 
ble draught.  You  remember  the  freaks 
and  the  horrors  of  lightning.  Only  the 
day  before  in  another  state  a lad  was 
killed  when  pitching  a ball,  and  a cat 
was  singed  without  other  injury.  When 
you  were  a boy  five  men  met  in  front 
of  vour  village  home,  going  and  coming 
from  a Fourth  of  July  picnic.  There 
was  not  a drop  of  rain.  A flash  from 
a cloud,  and  a man  was  singled  out  for 
execution.  You  remember  bow  he 
looked,  with  his  shirt  sleeve  discolored 
1 and  with  marks  on  his  right  arm  and 
; breast.  You  wonder  whether  lightning- 
rods  are,  after  all,  of  any  protection; 
you  have  none,  and  your  only  extin- 
guisher is  a pail  of  water  near  the  back 
stairs.  A terrible  crash  close  on  the 
j heels  of  a zigzag  bolt.  You  are  now  in 
bed;  you  recall  errors  and  sins  of  your 
' youth;  you  remember  all  tales  of  light- 
| ning— from  the  scene  in  “Westward 
I Ho”  to  Herman  Melville’s  fantastical 
I!  “Lightning-Rod  Man.”  Another  crash! 
That  must  have  struck  near  Capt.  Dol- 
livar’s.  He’s  an  old  man  and  lame, 
but  you  are  in  the  fulness  of  strength. 
“The  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other 
left.”  But  suppose  you  are  the  one. 
The  lightning  is  a humorist.  It  some- 
times prefers  the  creditor  to  the  debtor. 
That  night  you  are  spared,  and  the 
morning  is  a glorious  one.  You  go  to 
the  postofliee  and  talk  with  the  loung- 
ers. “Fine  storm  we  had  last  night; 


The  war  correspondents  of  Baris 
I journals  furnish  copy  in  spite  of  all 
censorship.  One  of  them  sent  on  as  im- 
portant news  the  following  story,  which 
lie  said  was  told  him  by  a Chinese  dip- 
j lomat  who  allowed  his  name  to  he  men- 
' ioned:  Yu  Li  had  three  dogs  who  made 
themselves  at  home  in  his  rooms.  He 
found  them  once  on  a magnificent  teak- 
wood  table,  and  he  punished  them  se- 
verely for  their  impertinence.  The 
next  evening  he  went  into  that  room 
and  found  the  dogs  on  the  floor  in. 
dreamless  sleep,  but  .he  happened  to 
put  his  hand  on  the  teakwood  table 
and  found  it  warm.  Not  a dog  opened 
an  eye,  until  he  felt  again  the  blows  of 
punishment.  The  next  evening  Yu  Li 
was  quietly  spry.  He  caught  the  dogs 
on  the  table,  but  they  were  blowing  on 
It  to  cool  it.  These  dogs  would  be  as 
telepathic  in  case  of  an  emergency  as 
Mr.  Haggard's  now  famous  retriever 
Bob. 


Vegetarians  are  chortling  in  their  joy 
over  the  triumphs  of  the  Japanese  as  a 
triumph  for  their  own  cause.  “The  Jap- 
anese soldiers  live  only  on  rice.”  Even 
the  Medical  Record  ascribes  their  men- 
tal and  physical  vigor  to  a diet  of  rice, 
steamed  or  boiled— “while  the  better-to- 
do  add  to  this  Spartan  fare  fish,  eggs, 
vegetables  and  fruit”— to  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  stimulants,  to  drinking 
great  quantities  of  water  and  to  “deep, 
habitual,  forcible  inhalation  of  fresh 
air.”  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  value 
of  rice  as  prepared  for  food  by  oriental 
nations.  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  years 
ago,  advocated  this  food  and  protested 
against  the  barbarous  cookery  of  rice 
among  the  westerners.  But  this  food 
has  its  dangers  even  in  Japan.  A Jap- 
anese physician  is  quoted  by  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  as  saying  that  beri-beri  is 
all  a matter  of  diet:  “The  disease  is 
communicated  by  a microscopic  spore  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  rice,  and  conse- 
quently rice-eating  people  are  more  ex- 
posed than  others  to'  the  complaint.  As 
long  as  we  in  Japan  made  rice  the  sta- 
ple ration  of  our  army,  we  found  the 
soldiers  always  liable  to  outbreaks  of 
beri-beri.  Since  we  discovered  its  origin 
and  substituted  a meat  ration,  we  have 
had  no  further  case  of  the  disease.” 
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MRS.  CARTER  LOQ. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  after  a tliree-year- 
long  interpretation  of  Mme.  Du  Barry, 
arrivedin  New  York  last  week.  She  and  . 
a reporter  met  aud,  like  the  walrus  and 
the  carpenter,  talked  of  many  things.  I 
It  seems  that  she  is  glad  because 
her  hair  is  red,  not  only  because  it  be- 
comes her  and  excites  admiration,  hut 
also  because  “mauy  of  the  great  women 
of  history  had  red  hair.”  Mr.  Belasco, 
who  is  a storage  warehouse  of  histori- 
cal information,  told  her  this,  and  lie 
named  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Cleopatra  as  striking  instances.  It 
is  true  that  Elizabeth  hadred  hair,  hut 
there  is  dispute  concerning  the  salient 
characteristics  of  Cleopatra’s  beauty. 
All  agree  as  to  the  tilt  of  her  sou- 
brette  nose,  but  the  reports  concerning 
her  hair  are  conflicting.  Mr.  Belasco 
should  have  referred  Mrs.  Carter  to 
a hook  on  the  Venetian  Blondes  by  two 
ingenious  Frenchmen,  and  also  con- 
fided to  her  the  old  and  established  tia- 
dition  prejudicial,  no  doubt  unjustly, 
toward  the  red-haired  man.  Mrs.  Car- 
ter spoke  nobly  of  the  morality  of 
“Mme.  Du  Barry”  and  “Zaza’  and 
made  the  philosophical  aud  sociological 
remark  that  “morality  is  after  all  only 
a question  of  geography”— hut  it  is  also 
a question  of  chronology.  Her  views 
concerning  marriage  as  a factor  in  the 
success  of  an  emotional  play-actress 
arc  of  absorbing  interest.  She  does  not 
think  a play-actress  should  be  mar- 
ried; hut  she  should  have  been  married 
at  least  once.  “As  a school  for  stage 
fitness  I most  heartily  commend  matri- 
mony, hut  I do  not  approve  of  it  as  a 
side  issue  to  an  actress’  life.  Here 
again  Mrs.  Carter  is  philosophical  and 
also  anthropological.  Eve  was  herself 
a side  issue,  and  deep  thinkers  have  d>. 
dared  marriage  to  be  merely  an  epi 
sode  in  the  busy  life  of  mail.  Mis.  C.  r 
t*r  made  certain  confessions;  she  cat. 
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: “(jiiiJnplo  food;  she  will  wear  lior  liair 
ifr|wn  in  her  next  moral  play:  she  docs 
t know  tlie  taste  of  liquor  or  tobacco, 
iome  lime  I want  to  play  Lady  Mnc- 
th."  Why  not  Hamlet?  It  is  a more 
|oral  part. 

HARMLESS  VA^4tY. 

Early  in  the  summer  Mr.  Auger  sat 
a barber's  chair.  The  eminent  dis- 
tant concerning  the  tariff  and  other 
ighty  matters  was  a frequenter  of 
U(je  place,  and  the  barber  took  respect- 
liberties  with  him.  “Air.  Auger,  you 
I'ould  visit  us  often.  You  let  your  hair 
ow  too  long.  Your  eyebrows  and  your 
istaehe  need  trimming.  lrou  look 
tier  than  your  years.  You  should  keep 
I your  hair  short  if  you  wish  to  look 
ting  and  active.”  Air.  Auger  is  now 
customer”  every  three  weeks.  Is 
is  sheer  vanity  on  Auger’s  part?  He  is 
piobably  about  fifty  years  old.  Should  a 
nn  grow  old  gracefully,  or  should  he 
l;ht  vigilantly  against  Time  with  his 
Barm  clock  and  bag  of  powder?  Air. 
IJuger  might  cite  the  case  of  Lord  Lynd- 
Jjirst,  who  kept  up  a brave  show  of 
truthfulness  to  the  last,  and  he  was 
|jit  an  idle  clubman,  a parlor  chatterer. 

Eird  Lyndhurst  had  no  hair,  so  he  wore 
brown  wig,  and  he  had  twelve  wigs  so 
shioned  that  at  regular  intervals  he 
|ight  seem  to  have  his  hair  cut.  Thus 
i the  last  of  December  his  wig  had  a 
aggy,  wild  appearance;  but  on  New 
ear’s  day  it  was  a crop.  This  latter 
ig  was  succeeded  by  one  with  hair  a 
tie  longer ; and  the  months  revolved 
th  carefully  culled  out  wigs  until  the 
ing  December  saw  the  Absalomic  wig 
the  year  before. 

On  the  other  hand  Louis  VII.  of 
■ance  lost  his  wife  and  brought  war 
oon  the  country  by  cropping  his  hair 
id  shaving  his  beard.  For  his  wife 
leauor  found  him  then  ridiculous  and 
mtemptible,  and  her  fair  feet  sought 
esh  woods  and  pastures  new  in  the 
natory  chase,  so  that  the  King 
vorced  her.  She  married  the  Count  of 
njou,  who  became  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
nd,  and  she  gave  him  the  provinces 
Poitou  and  Guinne;  hence  wars  of 
oody  years.  ' 

Aluch  depends  on  the  architecture  of 
le  face.  If  a man,  young  or  old,  have 
chin  like  a poached  egg — after  the 
anner  of  Air.  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
urne,  the  poet — he  should  cover  it.  If 
is  head  run  up  to  a peak,  would  he 
ot  wisely  wear  long  hair?  There  was 
nee  in  Boston  a man  of  most  venerable 
ppearance  who  was  seen  chiefly  at 
lotions.  He  might  have  served  as  a 
odel  for  the  ideal  philosopher.  His 
ii'  and  beard  framed  a face  that 
idiated  wisdom  and  benevolence.  Did 
e bid  on  an  oriental  rug,  a highboy, 
first  edition  of  Hawthorne,  it  was  as 
le  approbation  of  the  centuries,  and 
10  price  rose  beyond  the  dream  of  the 
uctioneer.  Surely  this  man  was  versed 
H the  wisdom  of  all  ages;  he  had  talked 
ith  Prester  John,  he  had  searched  out 
he  meanings  of  Pythagoras,  and  in 
ndia  he  had,  with  the  writers  of 
ooks  of  hidden  wisdom,  consulted  the 
raditions  and  the  experience  of  the  ele- 
hant.  One  day  he  appeared  in  the 
treet  beardless  and  with  cropped  hair 
nd  there  was  none  to  do  him  rever- 
noe. 

If  vanity  or  a pronounced  desire  for 
Individual  expression  leads  one  man  to 
he  cultivation  of  luxuriant  whiskers, 
mown  as  Piccadilly  AVeepers,  or  to  a 
’•  ieard  that  would  rival  that  of  Andreas 
Sberhard  Rauber,  which  went  to  his 
eet  and  back  again  to  his  waist,  and 
then  was  twisted  about  a stick,  vanity 
will  lead  a man  to  shave  close  and 
daily  for  the  sake  of  a self-admired  pro- 
ile,  or  because  some  enchantress  once 
said  to  him : “What  a beautiful  mouth 
*'  you  have  1 It’s  a shame  to  cover  it.” 
if  And  even  a man  of  50  years  will  not  re- 
sent  a comparison  drawn  between  his 
mouth  and  Cupid’s  bow.  He  forgets  the 
attacks  of  time  on  his  teeth,  the  changes 
in  tissue ; he  shaves,  and  for  a few 
days  heeds  not  the  jeers  of  clubmen,  is 
deaf  to  the  advice  of  grieved  friends. 
He  has  paid  tribute  to  a sentiment; 
and  some  one  has  said  that  a man 
is  never  so  sentimental  as  when  he  has 
passed  his  fiftieth  year.  He  sees  the  bow 
of  Cupid ; the  enchantress  smiles  at  this 


maTkT'of  her  pow'er ; the  crowd  takes 
him  for  a low  comedian  or  a waiter  off 
duty  and  with  a hurried  shave. 

FROM  CHICAGO. 

A clear,  hell-like  voice  raised  in  Chi- 
cago is  authoritative  in  all  matters  of 
dress.  There  was  a time  when  Ed- 
ward VII.  as  crown  prince  was  popu- 
larly supposed  to  set  the  fashions  and 
to  give  his  undivided,  majestic  atten- 
tion to  cuts  of  trousers  and  coats  and 
to  the  precise  variegation  of  waist- 
coats. Fie  now  has  more  prosaic  duties, 
and  there  is  distressing  uncertainty  in 
London,  as  may  be  known  by  the  dif- 
ference in  opinion  between  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Haberdasher 
and  “Beau  Brummel,  Junior,”  of  Fash- 
ion. The  former  advocates  the  use  of 
only  ono  stud  in  the  shirt  of  evening 
dress,  while  the  latter  insists  on  two. 
Nor  is  the  correspondent  of  the  Haber- 
dasher as  one  whose  foothold  is 
"tenon’d  and  mortis’d  in  granite.” 
Hear  his  cautious  words:  “If  I turn 
out  to  have  been  wrong,  I shall  not 
fail  to  acknowledge  the  corn.”  "I  feel 
satisfied  that  ‘Beau  Brummel,  Jr.,’  j 
will  eventually  fiud  that  I am  right.” 
The  correspondent  is  as  a shaken  reed. 
Air.  Berry  AVall  in  New  York,  in  the 
days  of  his  sartorial  glory,  did  not  rule 
the  world  by  word  of  mouth;  he  put  1 
on  clothes;  hut  Air.  Wall  voluntarily  ] 
stepped  down  from  his  throne  some 
years  ago  and  left  no  heir  or  succes-. 
sor,  for  Air.  Harry  Lehr  is  not  to  be 
taken  seriously  by  o^ir  more  thought- 
ful dressers.  The  Providence  Journal, 
alas,  no  longer  pays  matters  of  dress 
the  illuminative  attention  that  once 
made  it  a guide,  philosopher,  friend  to 
gilded  youth  and  to  youth  that  would 
fain  he  gilded. 

AVe  now  must  all  look  toward  Chi- 
cago— the  home  of  Bath-house  John. 
And  what  does  the  Chicago  Tribune 
say  to  them  that  are  in  doubt,  to  all 
sitters  in  darkness?  “Alateh  the  tie 
to  the  waistcoat.”  The  purist  will 
shudder  at  the  use  of  the  word  “tie” 
for  “cravat,”  but  there  is  a directness, 
an  epigrammatic  spirit  that  commands 
respect.  To  quote  the  Tribune:  “Black 
waistcoats  and  ties  are  no  longer  worn 
with  the  formal  evening  coat,  and 
white  ones  are  not  de  rigueur  with  the 
Tuxedo— so  a man  who  can  remember  J 
about  one  need  be  in  no  difficulty  about 
the  other.  That  they  shall  be  of  the 
same  color  is  an  unwritten  law.  If  it 
is  broken” — there  are  no  subjunctives 
in  Chicago — “there  is  a nondescript 
mixture  of  the  formal  and  informal, 
which  is  almost  a breach  of  etiquette.” 
A doubting  Thomas  may  ask:  “Is  a 
man  with  black  waistcoat  and  white 
cravat  as  accompaniments  to  a swal- 
low-tail coat  wholly  without  the  pale, 
a pariah,  a leper  who  should  be  obliged 
to  announce  his  loathsome  approach  by 


watchman's  rattle  or  sound  of  bell? 
And  if  the  Tuxedo  or  housecoat  be 
worn  without  a waistcoat  at  a stag 
dinner  in  hot  weather,  what  kind  of 
cravat  should  then  he  worn?”  There 
must  he  an  appeal  to  a still  higher 
court;  there  must  he  an  opinion  handed 
down  by  Bath-house  John  himself, 
whose  taste  in  waistcoats  and  cravats 
is  not  so  conservative,  whose  liberal 
views  suit  the  expansive  tendencies  of 
the  nation. 

EDUARD  KANSLICK. 

Dr.  Eduard  Hansliek,  who  died  at 
ATenna  at  a good  old  age,  if  the  excite- 
ment and  the  dangers  of  his  profession 
be  considered,  was  for  years  the  most 
distinguished  music  critic  of  German- 
speaking  nations.  AVhether  he  were, 
also,  the  best  is  another  question.  His 
motives  were  undoubtedly  high;  he  had 
a liberal  historical  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  music;  he  had  sufficient  technical 
knowledge  to  avoid  blunders  in  his 
criticism;  he  had  been  honored  as  an 
essayist  concerning  aesthetics,  and  he 
wrote  entertainingly  for  the  leading 
newspapers  of  A'ienna  with  a clearness 
and  a force  that  convinced  the  careless 
render  and  with  a spirit  and  a humor 
that  amused  even  those  who  could  not 
agree  with  him  in  his  judgment  of  a 
work  or  of  a performance.  His  savage 
and  persistent  attacks  on  AAragner’s 
theories  and  music  enlarged  and  spread 
his  own  fame.  No  doubt  he  was  honest 
in  his  views,  narrow  as  they  were, 


though  there  Is  -ai'  story  believed 'in 

■Vienna  that  Hanslick’s  hostility  arose 
from  AVagner's  confidential  remark  to  a 
friend  that  he  had  drawn  Beelunesser 
from  the  critic  as  a model.  But  Flans- 
liek  was  by  nature  a partisan  and  a 
good  deal  of  a philistine.  He  fought 
for  Brahms  and  was  his  man  Friday; 
he  fought  for  Dvorak,  just  as  he  fought 
against  Liszt,  AVagner,  Tscbaikowsky 
and  all  the  highly  imaginative  or  the 
grimly  realistic  of  the  present  ultra- 
modern school.  A Viennese  by  adop- 
tion and  long  residence,  he  was  a Vien- 
nese in  his  musical  views  and  opin- 
ions; he  liked  best  that  which  he  could 
most  easily  understand,  and  he  had  lit- 
tle sympathy  with  music  that  is  the 
transliteration  of  a play,  book,  picture, 
or  with  music  of  the  wildly  romantic 
or  realistic  school.  The  many  volumes 
of  his  collected  feuilletons  will  serve 
well  the  student  of  musical  history  and 
persuade  him  to  distrust  all  daily  or 
weekly  sellers  of  critical  opinion.  The 
two  volumes  of  Alemoirs  contain  pleas- 
ant portraits  of  Hanslick’s  contempo- 
raries and  much  readable  gossip;  they 
also  contain  the  picture  of  the  man 
himself,  industrious,  enthusiastic,  nar- 
row, bitterly  partisan,  unimaginative, 
inordinately  vain. 

A gold  wedding  ring  was  found  In  an 
oyster  shell  near  Savin  Rock,  Ct.  It  is 
said  that  the  oyster  had  worn  it  for 
twenty  years.  This  incident  should  he 
added  to  the  thirty-sixth  chapter,  “Cu- 
riosities of  Oysters,”  in  the  next  edition 
of  that  invaluable  work— it  should  be  on 
every  library  and  kitchen  table — "Oysters 
and  all  about  them:  Being  a complete 
History  of  the  titular  Subject,  exhaust- 
ive on  all  points  of  necessary  and  curi- 
ous information  from  the  earliest  Writ- 
ers to  those  of  the  Present  Time,  with 
numerous  additions,  facts  and  notes,  by 
John  R.  Fhilpots,  L.  R.  C.  P.  & S., 
Ed  in.,  J.  P-  Etc.  (2  vols.  137  opp. 
London,  1891).”  It  may  thus  be  seen 
how  the  oyster  differeth  from  the  lob- 
ster in  glory.  The  lobster  in  the  res- 
taurant may  wear  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  he  may  be  easily 
detached  from  them,  but  the  companion 
that  preys  on  him  never  expects  to  find 
a wedding  ring,  nor  does  she  dream  of 
searching  for  it.  

In  the  new  and  economical  quarters 
for  bachelors  in  Paris  the  baths  will 
be  three  cents.  These  baths  must  be 
used  by  visiting  Englishmen  and  Amer- 
icans, if  profits  are  to  accrue.  John 
Leech  drew  a picture  of  two  French- 
men gaping  with  wonder  and  in  ignor- 
ance at  a washstand  crowned  with  bowl 
and  pitcher  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ex- 
hibition, and  Michelet  and  Viollet-Le- 
duc,  both  good  Frenchmen,  give  curious 
information  concerning  the  lack  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness  in  the  court  life  of 
their  oountry.  In  recent  French  novels 
the  heroines  bathe;  but  they  do  it 
chiefly  to  furnish  the  novelists  with 
copy  for  glowing  descriptions. 


A hundred  years  ago  Dr.  John  Moore, 
travelling  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
wrote  smugly:  “England  is  the  only 

country  in  Europe  whose  inhabitants 
never  leave  it  in  search  of  fortune.” 
The  entertaining  writer  turned  his  back 
oiii  Drake.  Morgan,  John  Smith  and  their 
merry  men  and  the  rushers  to  India; 
nor  did  he  look  forward  to  Africa  with 
its  diamond  fields,  nor  did  he  dream  of 
Australia  and  other  lucrative  islands 
of  the  Pacific. 

/c 


A NEEDED  SNAKE. 

It  was  high  time  that  a new  snake 
should  lend  interest  to  life  in  the 
South.  The  hoop-snake,  which,  put- 
ting its  tail-in  its  mouth,  rolled  with 
frightful  speed  after  its  victim,  and 
finally  broke  its  circle  to  stick  its  fangs 
Into  the  pursued  one's  back,  has  been 
inactive  of  late.  Some  isay  it  is  al- 
most extinct.  It  was  time  for  the  cab- 
bage snake  to  make  its  appearance. 
This  snake  enjoys  life  in  'the  buds  of 
cabbages;  it  is  sometimes  white,  some- 
times brown;  it  is  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches  long;  thefcnore  sensitive  change 
color  when  they  are  exposed  to' the 
light.  They  are  not  to  he  recommended 
as  a flavoring  for  soup.  Unless  the 
snake  he  taken  from  the  cabba’ge  be- 
fore the  soup  is  on  the  fire  there  is 
death  in  the  pot.  AVhether  shaking 
permanganate  of  potassium,  or  the  so- 
lution of  this  substance  known  as 
Condy’s  fluid,  would  counteract  the 
evil  effect  of  snake  flavoring  is  an  in- 
teresting question  to  he  answered  only 
by  experiment  on  human  beings, 


though  guinea  pigs  might  he  persuaded 
to  begin  their  dinner  with  soup.  There 
are  auti-venins,  produced  by  Dr. 
Noguchi  of  Copenhagen,  Sir  Thomas 
Fraser  of  Edinburgh,  Prof.  Calmette 
of  Lille,  but  each  species  of  snake 
must  he  studied  separately.  Cobra 
nuti-venin  is  of  no  use  in  a ease  of  rat-  j 
tlesnake  bite.  A few  choice  specimens  I 
I of  the  cabbage  snake  should  be  sent  to 
| such  experimenters  without  delay. 
They  might  also  find  an  “anti-cab” 
thal  would  render  plain  boiled  cabbage 
innocuous. 

BEANS  AND  POTS. 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men.  The 
late  Charles  A.  Lawrence  of  Beverly 
was  distinguished  as  a maker  of  “mill- 
ions of  bean  pots,”  and  no  antique  urn, 
not  even  the  Grecian  one  that  Keats 
sang  in  imperishable  verse,  no  Etruscan 
I vase  that  defies  archaeologists,  is  so 
dear  to  the  Bostonian,  or  so  full  an 
answer  to  his  aesthetic  yearnings,  as 
this  species  of  pot.  The  name  of  the 
inventor  of  Boston  beans  is  enshrined 
in  the  prose  of  Artemus  AArard : “A 

blessing  on  to  the  head  of  the  man  who 
invented  beans.  AVhieh  his  name  it  was 
Gilson,  and  he  belonged  to  one  of  the 
first  families  of  Boston,”  said  Mr. 
AVard,  at  least  in  substance.  It  is  true 
there  were  beans  before  Messrs.  Gilson 
and  Lawrence  ; there  were  beans  on  the  ! 
table  at  which  Horace  drank,  and  there  j 
was  symbolism  in  the  beans  that  Pytha- 
goras denied  his  disciples.  Pythagoras, 
alas,  never  knew  the  glory  of  Boston 
baked,  or  he  would  not  have  given  the 
command  that  is  now  so  misunderstood  ; 
and  had  Pierre  Ba.vle  ever  philosophized 
over  a plate  of  these  beans,  with  or  with- 
out Boston  brown  bread,  he  would  have  j 
written  the  famous  ninth  note  to  his 
article  “Pythagoras”  in  a far  different 
spirit.  Yet  no  tablet  marks  the  bouse 
where  Gilson  labored  for  the  glory  of 
this  city  and  of  humanity.  A tablet? 
There  should  be  a statue  in  front  of  flic  j 
State  Plouse,  and  it  should  be  a speak-  j 
ing  likeness.  Yet  what  were  Gilson’s  j 
beans  without  Lawrence’s  pots? 


AN  UNGODLY  CALLING. 

Mr.  E.  McDonald,  a druggist  of  Rock- 
ford, 111.,  exclaimed  passionately  : “No 

man  can  be  a druggist  and  at  the  same 
time  be  true  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  He  then  pledged  himself  to 
sell  his  pharmacy  and  give  the  proceeds 
to  his  church.  Air.  McDonald,  we  infer, 
is  not  a wholesale  druggist ; he  does  not 
speculate  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  quinine; 
he  is  not  caught  .short  in  senna,  or  long 
in  liquorice;  he  is  an  apothecary,  or 
what  our  English  friends  call  a chemist. 
AA'hy  cannot  an  apothecary  make  money, 
or  lose  money,  and  he  in  either  ease  a 
good  Christian?  Is  Air.  AIcDonald  re- 
morseful over  past  sales  of  mitigated 
soda?  Does  he  shudder  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  winking  deacons  as  they  stood 
and  hesitated  over  sirups?  Or  have  his 
mineral  waters  and  cigars  destroyed  the 
souls  and  the  bodies  of  the  young?  Not 
long  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Herald  of 
the  Bethesda  Congregational  Church  in- 
veighed in  trumpet  tones  against  the 
soda  water  fountain.  The  gulping  down 
— is  there  a word  “gulpitation”? — of 
iced  drinks  brings  on  cramps  and  giddi- 
ness and  palpitation ; $40,000,000  is 
spent  annually  for  ice  cream  aud  soda 
water,  and  $22,000,000  for  chewing 
gum : the  tempting  bottles  of  wine  of 
cocoa,  nerve  tonics,  etc.,  are  “the  devil’s 
annex  to  the  saloon.”  “Young  people,” 
said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Herald  in  a fine  burst, 
“look  out  for  the  cloven  foot  at  the 
fountain.” 

Perhaps  the  excitement  of  the  Des 
Plaines  campmeeting  led  Air.  AIcDonald 
to  extravagance  in  speech.  For  there 
was  “a  frenzy  of  gifts”  on  the  altar. 
Diamond  rings,  watches — the  kind  with 
a thick  hunting  case,  and  sold  at  a dollar 
and  a half,  is  the  best  for  such  occasions 
— cameo  brooches  and  wished-on  brace- 
lets were  thrown  with  an  unerring  aim. 
Air.  AIcDonald  could  not  throw,  his  soda. 

water  fountain  : he  did  not  have  it  with 
him  : but  lie  swore  that  he  would  aban- 
don his  ungodly  calling.  Now  that  the 
fury  is  over,  now  that  the  shouting  is 
hushed,  is  it  not  possible  that  Air.  Mc- 
Donald is  at  the  old  stand,  arrayed  in 
spotless  white  and  cheerfully  singing; 

“There  is  a sparkling  fount: 

Come,  come,  and  drink!” 


A CHANGING  LANGUAGE. 

An  Englishman.  Mr.  Seton  Clinker, 
lias  written  a curious  article  on  the 
pranks  played  hy  Time  with  certain 
words  in  the  English  language.  He 
quotes  from  old  versions  of  the  Bible 
uses  of  words  that  now  seem  to  us 
strange:  The  Lord  "trounced'’  Sisera; 
he  “snubbed”  his  people:  the  beloved 
of  King  Solomon  “hopped”  among  the  j 
mountains,  and  the  Apostles  are  rep- 
resented as  rending  their  clothes  and 
“skipping”  out  among  the  people.  A 
most  familiar  sentence  appears  as  fol- 
lows in  Wyeliffe’s  version:  “Lo,  he 

shall  not  nap,  neither  sleep  that  keep- 
eth  Israel.”  Milton  speaks  of  the 
l "aery  jaunt”  of  the  Saviour.  Thus  in- 
Iterested  -in  the  birth,  life  and  death  of 
'words,  and  in  the.  strange  changes  that 
they  undergo,  Mr.  Clinker  regrets  that 
Dean  Swift’s  proposal  to  establish  an 
English  Academy,  such  as  that  of 
France,  for  “correcting  and  ascertain- 
ing” the  English  language  was  not  long 
ago  put  into  operation. 

An  academy  like  this  could  examine 
into,  if  it  were  not  too  priggish,  the 
origin  of  common  phrases,  the  trans- 
formation of  slang  words,  which  have 
been  called  the  outcasts  and  footpads 
of  speech,  into  terms  accepted  by  the 
genteel.  Artemus  Ward  more  than 
once  described  an  unfortunate  as  being 
as  drunk  as  “a  biled  owl  ; Horace 
Walpole  used  the  phrase  "drunk  as  an 
owl”;  the  particularizing  “biled”  is  an 
American  refinement.  Fanny  Burney, 
affectionately  approved  by  Dr.  John- 
son, became  “very  thick,”  according  to 
her  sedate  father,  with  young  Lady 
; Spencer,  and  in  her  diary  she  "sneaked 
I out.”  had  "a  vile  cold,”  wrote  on  “de- 
cent” paper,  and  recognized  the  fact 
that  in  a certain  description  any 
Gloucester  guide  would  “beat  her  hol- 
low.” There  is  talk  today  of  the  “lit- 
tle Englander.”  Horace  Walpole  spoke 
of  the  “little  islander.”  A persecutor  of 
one  of  Foxe’s  martyrs  found  himself 
“in  the  wrong  box,”  and  some  object 
to  the  old  translators  of  Latin  for  talk- 
ing of  some  one  “going  to  pot,”  and  of 
Romans  “in  the  dumps”  after  a de- 
feat. But  does  Mr.  Clinker  find 
“sneaked  out”  and  the  other  phrases 
of  Miss  Burney  common  and  unclean? 
Slang,  ever  since  the  days  of  Apuleius, 
has  been  the  great  nourisher  and  en- 
richer  of  language.  Did  any  man  or 
woman,  by  the  way,  of  Georgian  days 
or  in  the  years  of  Queen  Anne  ever 
“win  out”?  , 


for  they  should  be" men;  but  why  should 
there  be  this  apology  of  “muscular 
Christianity”?  The  jail  clergymau  in 
Fielding's  “Jonathan  Wild”  had  no  ob- 
jection to  punch  as  a beverage,  espe- 
cially as  there  was  nothing  said  against 
it  in  the  scriptures.  The  scriptures  are 
equally  silent  concerning  baseball, 
cricket,  golf  and  double-bezique. 


An  Iowa  girl,  a Carleton  College  grad- 
uate, has  been  appointed  tutor  in  Eng- 
lish-to  the  nephews,  of  the  Empress- of 


China.  Her  task  will  be  an  adventur- 
ous and  possibly  a thankless  one.  The 
most  carefully  tutored  have  often 
turned  out  to  be  execrable  princes  and 
monarchs,  and  the  question  may  arise 
whether  this  tumultuous  and  outrageous 
behavior  was  not  as  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum.  Nero  was  tutored  by  Seneca, 
playwright  and  philosopher.  Perhaps 
Seneca  bored  him  by  maxims  to  such  a 
degree  that  his  revolt  became  revolting; 
or  by  reading  aloud  and  with,  gestures 
one  of  his  own  favorite  tragedies  the 
wise  man  inspired  in  the  future  rulei 
a thirst  for  blood  and  a still  more  rep- 


.«*.  Lin*  oi  tv*-  ~ 1 ~ — . 

~ TTTIT- an  ex-  \ rehensible  passion  for  the  stage.  is 

A New  York  lawyer  tells  of  an  ex  I ^ ^ Seneca  had  predecessors,  a 

pert  who  testified  in  court  as  to  th  I master  and  a barter,  and 

character  of  certain  rock  underlying  ^ ather  was  a reckless  person,  for 

land  in  the  city.  This  expert  said  gen-  ’ - J 


esis”  rock  was  a very  difficult  rock  to 
blast.  "He  meant  'gneiss,’  of  course. 
But  what  do  you  think  of  ignorance  like 
that?”  We  once  had  occasion  to  at- 
tend a trial  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  pre- 
siding judge  was  Justice  Westbrook, 
now  dead.  The  contending  lawyers 
were  men  of  college  education  and  high 
standing  at  the  bar  and  in  the  com- 
munity. One  of  them  had  held  import- 
ant state  officers,  and  the  other  is  now 
a member  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  testimony  to 
prove  that  a man  had  suffered  from 
'cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  otherwise  known 
as  hob-nail  or  gin-drinker's  liver.  The 
lawyers  taking  notes  disputed  as  to  the 
spelling  whether  it  should  be  "sirrosis 
or  “seirrosis.”  The  justice  confessed 
ignorance.  The  court  room  was  the 
scene  of  a spelling  match,  and  finally 
the  stenographer.  Mr.  P.  Heming.  Who 
had  contributed  delightfully  realistic 
tales  of  Adirondack  life  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  a man  who  looked  like  the 
pictures  of  Tom  Pinch,  smiled  and  gave 
the  correct  spelling.  


i’Neru  & latuc*  • “ , . 

he  killed  a man  at  a bar  because  he  di 
not  drink  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  he 
drove  his  chariot  over  a poor  boy  and 
killed  him,  just  as  though  he  had  been 
an  arrogant  automobilist  rushing 
through  Beverly,  Manchester  Ary-ths- 
Sea,  and  other  startled  towns  of  the 
North  Shore. 


\ Frenchman  said  the  other  day  that 
vanity  in  an  author  who  has  created 
living  men  and  women  is  wholly  par- 
donable, however  preposterous  it  may 
be  and  he  told  this  story:  Leconte  de 
Lisle  once  asked  Victor  Hugo  what  he 
was  thinking  about.  "I  was  thinking  of 
God."  answered  Hugo;  "I  was  saying 
to  myself  that  after  my  death  we  should 
be  face  to  face,  the  Lord  and  I.  and  I 
was  wondering  how  he’d  receive  me  in 
his  heaven."  Leconte  de  Lisle  replied: 
"That  is  not  hard  to  guess;  he  will  say, 
•Ah.  come  in,  dear  colleague.’  ” The  nar- 
rator added:  "And  Hugo  was  not  at  all 
angrv  ” The  remark  of  Anatole  France 
may  here  be  recalled-that  Hugo's  be- 
lief in  God  was  that  of  a little  child, 
that  once,  when  a caller  argued  wi 
much  ingenuity  against  the  aistence  of 
a deity.  Hugo  wept  at  the  thought  of 
such  ignorance  and  unbelief. 


A LOOSE  PHRASE. 

Whenever  a clergyman  finds  jfieasure 
in  playing  baseball,  or  when,  in  the 
heat  of  debate  at  a church  meeting,  an 
eapiest  disputant  bashes  an  obstinate 
brother  with  the  remark,  “I’ll  show 
you  I'm  no  coward,”  there  is  at  once  a 
reference  to  “muscular  Christianity”  by 
sociologists,  whether  they  be  employed 
by  newspapers  or  he  free  curbstone  ob- 
servers. This  phrase  covers  many  ex- 
traordinary performances— such  as  the 
conduct  of  the  English  toward  Egypt, 
South  Africa,  Thibet.  It  inspires 
diplomatists,  armies  and  warships. 
What  wonder  if  it  bred  jingo  novelists, 
as  Henry  Seton  Merriinan,  who,  at  the 
thought  of  his  two  heroes  going  to  Cen- 
tral Africa  to  search  for  a strange  and 
valuable  plant  and  incidentally  to  kill 
the  natives  who  might  stand  between 
them  and  a fortune,  exclaims:  “There 
are  some  Englishmen  left,  thank 
Heaven!  who  love  fighting  for  its  own 
sake  and  not  only  for  the  gain  of  it. 
Such  men  as  this  lived  in  the  old  days 
of  chivalry,  at  which  modern  puny  car- 
pet knights  made  bold  to  laugh,  while 
inwardly  thanking  their  stars  that  they 
live  in  the  peaceful  age  of  the  police- 
man." Muscular  Christianity!  How  far 
we  are  from  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  as 
it  was  taught  in  Palestine.  Charles 
Kingsley  is  responsible  for  much  bom- 
bast and  twaddle.  His  somewhat 
affected  worship  of  brute  strength  and 
downrightness  was,  as  Mr.  Frewen 
Lord  pointed  out  lately,  in  great  part  a 
deification  of  bad  manners.  His 
brother.  Henry,  by  far  the  greater  nov 
elist,  was  saner  in  his  expression  of 
the  English  spirit.  It  is  a good  thing 
for  clergymen  to  play  manly  games, 


“Friends  discredit  the  story  of  Miss 
Sears’  long  swim."  Friends  are  inclined 
to  discredit  the  heroic  deeds  of  any  man 
or  woman.  They  "know  them  so  well 
that  they  cannot  believe  it”  when  they 
hear  a tale  of  mighty  endeavor.  They 
would  not  even  “suspect  it.”  No  doubt 
Leander’s  companions  spoke  among 
themselves  in  confidence  of  the  prob- 
able assistance  of  a life  preserver  on 
that  memorable  swim  of  the  athletic 
amorist. 


There  was  a long  dispute  over  the 
fitting  covering  for  the  floor  of  the  chief 
room  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Repub- 
lican national  committee  in  New  York. 
One  advocated  matting,  another  in- 
sisted on  a carpet  and  a third  suggested 
a compromise  on  linoleum.  A heavily 
sanded  floor,  or  a floor  with  odorous 
sawdust  would  lend  itself  more  grace- 
fully to  the  inevitable  expectoration. 


After  all  the  French  are  unequalled  in 
the  art  of  putting  things  forcibly  and 
without  screaming.  Here  is  Mr.  de 
Wyzewa,  who  has  written  wisely  con- 
cerning foreign  as  well  as  native  au- 
thors, for  Mr.  de  Wyzewa,  whatever  the 
origin  of  his  family,  is  a Frenchman 
from  crown  to  sole.  In  a review  of  Mrj 
Mallock’s  “Veil  of  the  Temple"  he  has 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  late  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  he  makes  this  palpable  hit 
by  speaking  of  "his  naive  vanity  of  the 
self-taught  and  his  maniacal  egoism  of 
the  old  bachelor." 


Thefts  of  dress  suit  cases,  either  at 
railway  stations  or  from  flats,  excite 
surprise.  The  very  weight  of  such  cases 
should  deter  the  boldest  thief.  The 
orthodox  dress  suit  case,  the  child  of  j 
the  sole-leather  trunk,  resembles  its 
parent  in  this  respect:  It  se$ms  as 

heavy  when  it  is  empty  as  when  filled 
with  iron  dumb-bells  or  with  jars  of  j 
preserves  put  up  at  summer  cottages 
and  taken  to  the  city  in  dozens  by  the 
Sunday  husband.  j 


A FRENCH  QUANDARY. 

The  judges  of  the  Eleventh  Chamber' 
in  Paris  fined  a play-actress  for  using 
language  that  was  painful  and  free  to 
a telephone  girl,  for  this  telephone  girl 
was  considered  by  them  a functionary, 
and  the  administration,  in  France,  as  in 
Germany,  cannot  brook  the  idea  of  in- 
sult even  from  a play-actress,  pretty 
or  homely,  reserved  or  a chartered  lib- 
ertine. When  the  judges  decided  that 
the  abused  was  a functionary,  they 
also  decided  that  she  was  a citizen  of 
the  state,  for  a functionary  must  be  a 
citizen;  at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  Mme. 
Hubertine  Auclert,  who  at  once  ad- 
dressed a letter  lo  M.  Combes,  asking 
him  why  this  citizen-functionary  is  not 
entitled  to  a vote.  The  premier  has 
pot  yet  had  time  to  answer  his  ques- 
tioner. 

This  Mme.  Auclert  has  been  zealous 
for  some  years  in  the  cause  of  female 
suffrage.  She  discusses  the  rights,  aud 
probably  the  wrongs,  of  women  at  the 
weekly  meetings  of  a league  founded 
i hy  her,  but  she  does  not  meet  with  an 
' enthusiastic  response.  Various  reasons 
are  given  for  their  unwillingness  to 
labor  in  the  vineyard  of  emancipation: 
their  husbands,  lovers  and  brothers  are 
as  a r.ule  opposed;  furthermore,  there  is 
the  deep-rooted  belief  in  France  that 
strong-minded  women  are  for  the  most 
part  unattractive  and  generally  old. 
The  pretty  Frenchwoman  believes  she 
can  rule  men  without  the  bother  of 
going  to  the  polls,  and  French  history 
js  partial  to  her  opinion.  Meanwhile, 
some  Parisians  are  frightened.  A j 
Frenchman  in  the  consular  service  has 
seen  sad  workings  in  New  Zealand,  aud 
he  describes  scenes  at  the  polls,  in 
which  only  spinsters,  cooks  and  cham- 
ber maids  vote  as  they  think  and 
please,  for  the  other  women — we  trem- 
ble as  we  record  his  statement— “do 
what  they  are  told  by  their  husbands 
and  brothers."  No  wonder  that  M. 
Harduin  is  sorely  disturbed  by  the  out- 
look. and  suggests  in  the  Matin  the 
awful  thought  of  a man  having  a po- 
litical difference  with  his  cook.  Yet 
■ women  are  more  and  more  prominent 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  Paris.  One 
of  the  most  striking  books  of  the  past 
season  was  by  Mme.  Adam;  one  of  the 
best  drawing  plays  was  written  hy 
Mme.  Fred  Gresac;  Mile.  Fleury.  as  a 
composer,  won  the  second  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome,  and  Eleanor  Jourdain  sus- 
tained her  thesis  at  the  Sorbonne  for 
the  doctorate,  taking  for  her  subject 
“Symbolism  in  Dante’s  ‘Divine  Com- 
edy.’ ” But  is  a female  functionary  a 
citizen? 

CRITICS  AT  NEWPORT. 

It  appears  that  the  maidens  and  the 
wives  who  play  lawn  tennis  at  New- 
port wear  very  short  skirts,  which  are 
often  criticised,  but  which  are  the  best 
for  jumping  about  the  green.”  These 
skirts  excite  so  much  attention  that 
the  critical  forget  for  the  time  the 
more  important  question  of  whether 
the  young  Vanderbilts  have  put  an  end 
to  their  vendetta. 

It  would  seem  to  the  experienced  so- 
ciologist that  at  tennis  the  point  to  be 
raised  in  Ibis  instance  is  about  the 
precise  character  of  the  hose,  1 ather 


color  of  the  shoes  be  overlooked  in 
considering  the  general  harmonic 
scheme.  If  the  linen  and  the  shoes  be 
white,  the  stockings  should  correspond. 

If  tlie  linen  be  of  a pongee  hue  and 
the  shoes  be  tan,  the  stockings  should 
be  tan  colored.  Black  stockings,  al- 
though they  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Henrietta,  the  Queen  of 
Charles  I.,  whose  memory  is  still  dear 
to  the  devoted  Jacobites  of  Boston, 
would  in  either  instance  be  a hideous 
solecism,  whether  they  were  silk  or 
worsted— the  kind  known  as  “women’s 
blacks.”  Did  not  Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths 
Wainewright,  the  companion  and  the 
colleague  of  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Talfourd, 
object  publicly  in  the  London  Maga- 
zine to  the  fair-ankled  play-actress, 

Miss  Tree,  because  in  a certain  stage 
piece  she  wore  blue  and  not  white 
stockings?  “We  feel,"  said  Mr.  Waine- 
wright, "as  if  cold  water  were  poured 
down  our  back  at  the  sight  of  that 
color  in  ladies’  hose.”  Jt  is  true  that 
Mr.  Wainewright  was  a forger,  a pois- 
oner and  a convict,  but  he  had  a pretty 

taste,  and  he  was  especially  sensitive 
to  impressions  of  hosiery,  for  when 
asked  how  lie  could  have  had  the  heart 
to  poison  Miss  Helen  Abercromby  for 
her  insurance  money,  he  answered, 
after  due  reflection:  “Upon  my  soul  I 
don’t  know,  unless  it  was  because  she  jft  01 
had  such  thick  legs.”  This  same  Helen 


In  t 


was  described  by  contemporaries  as 
fair,  innocent  and  trusting,  and  Y\  aine- 
wright  was  accused  of  a contemptible 
slander;  nevertheless,  he  was  undoubt- 
edly a man  of  taste. 


let  w 
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ENFORCED  LEISURE. 

Mr.  Robert  Hart  threw  a brick 
against  the  window  of  a jewelry  shoi 
in  Court  street  that  he  might  be  sen 
again  to  jail.  “I’ve  no  other  place  ir 
the  world  to  go  to.  I’ve  been  there  s< 
long  that  it’s  like  home.  The  stiffei 
the  sentence  the  better.”  The  kind!: 
judge  obliged  him,  and  sentenced  bin 
to  state  prison  for  not  more  than  tei 
and  not  less  than  nine  years.  And  si 
Mr.  Joseph  Keating,  not  long  ago  it 
New  York,  smashed  a showcase  in  i 
jewelry  shop  and  grabbed  a watch,  for 
as  he  remarked  at  the  station  house:  “ 
would  rather  live  in  prison  with  litre- 
square  meals  a day  than  starve  as 
have  been  doing  for  two  weeks. 

These  are  sad  commentaries  on  th 
civilization  of  the  twentieth  centurj 
but  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  t 
moralize.  There  are  men  of  educatio: 
and  refinement  who,  having  served 
term  in  jail,  look  back  on  those  se 
eluded  days  with  unalloyed  pleasurt 
An  English  journalist,  in  the  year 
when  there  was  imprisonment  for  deb 
was  never  weary  of  describing  the  jo 
and  profit  of  his  jailed  days  and  night 
He  had  so  much'  time  to  read,  to  pr< 
pare  himself  for  future  usefulness  i 
his  profession.  We  know  a man  c 
much  more  than  ordinary  ability,  a 
[ editor  and  a legislator  in  another  stat 
Some  years  ago  lie  was  accused  an 
! convicted  of  accepting  a bribe  when  I 
held  a responsible  legislative  office.  H 
served  his  time  without  any  effort  1 
abridge  it,  although  his  friends  instate 
that  he  had  been  unjustly  sentenced  i 
a period  of  intense  and  hitter  politic: 
excitement.  He  has  often  assured  t 
that  the  few  years  in  jail  were  on  tl 
whole  the  happiest  in  his  life.  He  ha 
agreeable  work,  he  had  leisure  to  leai 
other  languages,  so  that  he  could  e 
tend  his  reading,  and  the  simple-dfi 
and  plenty  of  sleep  restored  his  healt 
which  had  begun  to  fail.  Even  now  1 
will  say  to  a friend,  “When  I was 
jail.”  as  another  might  refer  to  a ter 
1 in  Congress  or  a sojourn  in  Berlin.  A 
these  men— Messrs.  Hart.  Keating  ar 
the  two  editors— would  swear  to  tl 
truth  of  the  immortal  line:  “Stoi 

walls  do  not  a prison  make.” 


, ti,ni  the  skirts.  Nor  should  the 


A REFORMED  VILLAIN. 

In  the  good  old  English  melodron 
the  villain,  when  he  was  a person 
social  distinction,  was  almost  always 
baronet.  He  was  impecunious  or  - 
the  verge  of  financial  failure:  he  won 
destroy  an  objectionable  will,  put 
strange  purse  in  an  honest  man  s pock 
and  laugh  an  unpleasant  staccato  lau. 
when  this  sweetheart  of  the  pretty  coo 
try  lass  was  taken  to  prison  : npr  r 


tremble  when  the  you  ns  man,  with 
K„i(  lifted  hand,  cried  to  heaven  and  the 
llery  : “Sir  Edward,  Baronet,  a time 

come  !”  He  would  join  a party  of 
rglars  and  afterward  discuss  the 
reak”  at.  the  dinner  table  of  the  pluu- 
red  host.  He  would  poison  grapes 
th  a hypodermic,  syringe  that  the 
ung  heir  might  f n 1J  in  convulsions  to 
e ground.  But  his*  forte,  as  Artemus 
ard  would  say,  was  the  genteel  or  the 
rcible  art  of  seduction.  There  was 
s notable  exception  in  this  long  line 
stage  baronets — we  refer  to  the 
rched  and  pompous  and  pathetic  old 
ntleman  addressed  throughout  the 
i,v  as  “Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baro- 
t!” 

In  the  modern  melodrama  the  baronet 
presented  as  a reformed  if  not  origi- 
l!y  estimable  person.  lie  is  no  longer 
ung  and  wickedly  bald  headed ; he  is 
reful  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  he 
sists  on  eight  hours  for  sleep.  He  is 
iafe  and  confidential  friend  ; he  has  a 
ugly  invested  property ; he  is  didactic 
speech ; he  reconciles  enemies ; he 
rsuades  restless  young  wives  of  the 
Uy  and  the  dangers  of  flirtation.  He 
of  kin  to  the  social  philosopher  in 
« plays  of  Dumas,  the  younger,  who 
turn  is  a lineal  descendant  of  the* 
•eek  chorus,  but  without  the  doubtful  J 
ft  of  song.  It  is  said  that  the  baro-  j 
it  was  formerly  chosen  as  a desperate 
age  villain  because  anybody  in  Eng- 
ud  can  call  himself  a baronet;  hence 
noble  army  of  reckless  social  adven- 
rcrs.  However  this  may  be,  there  is 
ed  at  present  of  a more  spectacular 
il  to  virtue.  Will  the  villain  of  the 
ture  great  melodrama  be  the  president 
a trust,  the  disappointed  inventor  of 
new  and  appalling  explosive,  or  aj 
?orn  foe  of  mankind,  who  manufac-ij 
res  a most  palatable,  strongly  certifi- j 
ted,  but  subtly  poisoned  health  food?! 


lere  is  a singular  case  in  an  English 
court.  A drummer  employed  by  a 
versmith  hired  a horse  and  brougham 
th  a coachman,  by  the  week,  to  take 
n and  his  samples  about.  One  day, 
urning  from  luncheon,  he  found  car- 
go and  coachman  gone.  The  latter 
an  appeared,  and  said  he  had  been 
bbed  of  his  carriage  and  its*  contents, 
lued  at  flOOO.  It  turned  out  that  the 
ichman  was  the  robber.  He  was  con- 
ted,  and  goods  to  the  amount  of  £300 
re  recovered.  Now,  who  should  bear 
' loss  of  the  rest?  The  judge  decided 
at  the  coachman’s  master  should  pay. 
le  driver,  it  is  true,  was  not  “acting 
thin  the  scope  of  his  authority,”  and 
3 enterprise  was  'his  own,  hue  the 
aster  had  guaranteed  (impliedly)  that 
servant  should  not  be  negligent  in 
pking  after  the  carriage,  and  the 
achman’s  act  "did  not  cease  to  be 
giigent  because  it  was  also  feloni- 
• ” A nice  point — one  that  may  easily 
up  to  higher  courts  for  decision. 


Vot  long  ago  the  story  was  told  of  a 
ulder  weighing  eighteen  tons  which 
s moving  from  its  long  home  near 
ach  Lake,  N.  Y.,  to  Camden,  N.  J., 
mark  the  long  and  narrow  home  of 
J oung  man  in  the  graveyard  The 
(her  day  we  were  all  told  of  a west- 
ner  who  is  building  a tomb,  which 
II  cost  $10,000,  in  memory  of  his  part- 
Thus  is  there  daily  witness  to 
, ie  truth  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  so 
rous  statement:  “Man  is  a noble 

imal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous 
the  grave.” 

Thibet  will  be  for  a time  a gold  mine 
the  paragraphers— Col.  Watterson’s 
ung  friends.  We  see  them  now  at 
r task.  If  Col.  Younghusband 

do  so  much,  what  might  not  Col 
husband  do?  The  word  "Lama”  it- 
f is  a whole  storage  warehouse  of 
:ose  possibilities. 

M.  *j  /J.  / Q O If 


t, 


pr.  William  Kingof  Bristol.  Ct.,  pullei 
wife’s  hair  and  broke  two  of  he: 
He  was  jailed  for  this.  When  h 
i s released  he  beat  her  in  the  sturd: 
3 English  fashion,  and  he  was  agaii 
nt  to  jail.  Farewelling  her.  he  trie, 
break  her  arm,  and  he  said  that  hi 
oked  forward  to  shooting  her.  H 
es  not  appear  to  be  a restful  person 
it  perhaps  his  wife  said  something  t 
ritate  him. 


IRRITATING  PICTURES. 

When  |x>fdnl  cards  were  first  intru- 
jtluced  into  this  country  (here  were  out- 
cries of  protest.  Some  deplored  the 
indecency  of  such  publicity:  some 

prophesied  the  inevitable  decay  of  cor- 
respondence: others  saw  in  them  on- 
[eourajtement  to  a brevity  Hint  would 
contribute  to  a pervading  social  rude- 
jiiess.  It  is  (rue  that  the  economically 
inclined  did  not  hesitate  (o  publish  in 
this  manner  household  news  of  a sur- 
I prising  intimacy,  even  when  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  some  strictly  busi- 
I ness  communication.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
j passion  for  these  cards  as  a substitute 
I for  letter  paper  and  envelopes  gave 
them  a more  respectable  standing  in 
the  community  at  large,  and  they  are 
admitted  as  a convenience. 

There  is  now  on  the  part  of  some  a 
strong  prejudice  against  picture  postal 
cards,  and  for  this  reason:  In  former 
days  when  a friend  travelled  iti  Europe, 
she  would  write  from  time  to  time  long- 
letters  with  details  about  the  discom- 
forts of  the  railways  and  the  inns,  the 
absence  of  green  corn  and  iced  water, 
the  ravages  of  fleas,  the  importunity 
of  beggars,  etc.,  etc.,  so  that  the  re- 
ceiver was  contented  with  local  views 
and  unromantic  life  in  America.  These 
letters  were  indirectly  letters  of  con- 
solation. But  now  the  traveller  does 
not  write;  she  addresses  picture  postal 
cards  from  the  visited  towns,  villages, 
mountains,  lakes.  These  pictures  irri- 
tate the  ones  at  home,  who  know  the 
scenes  only  by  such  representation. 
These  cards  never  portray  an  Ameri- 
can in  the  act  of  being  swindled  by  a 
landlord,  or  as  one  looks  after  an  all- 
night  journey  from  Lausanne  to  Paris. 
The  fortieth  table  d'hote  in  succession 
is  never  thus  pictured,  nor  have  we  yet 
seen  an  Italian  flea,  of  natural  size  or 
magnified,  pictured  on  a postal  card 
of  Rome,  Verona  or  Perugia.  These 
cards  are  said  to  be  “characteristic"’  or 
picturesque.  There  should  be  at  least 
some  realistic  ones,  that  a truthful 
record  of  travel  may  he  communicated, 
There  are  other  things  in  Europe  be- 
sides cathedrals,  market  places,  Swiss 
girls  in  the  costume  of  the  canton, 
snow-clad  mountains,  admired  lakes. 


ON  THE  STOOP. 

The  inhumanity  of  landlords  is  shown 
jj  in  a striking  manner  in  New  York 
city,  where  the  owners  of  an  npart- 
i mout  house  have  instructed  their  liall- 
; boys  to  pour  water  on  the  steps  of 
! (he  building  so  that  tenants  cannot 
l|  sit  out  on  the  stoop.  Stoop  parties 
| not  only  enjoy  (he  comparative  cool- 
j ness  and  darkness  in  warm  weather; 
j I hey  add  distinctively  to  the  aesthetics 
: of  the  street:  they  give  pleasure  to 
j the  passer-by.  The  thought  and  the  dim 
li  sight  of  fair  women  in  light  dresses; 
j1  the  whispers  and  the  low  laughter  of 
| a girl,  the  laughter  in  the  corner  sung 
j by  the  poet  Horace— these  are  as  an 
1 oasis  with  refreshing  water  and  the 
songs  of  birds,  in  the  long  desert  of 
bricks  and  pavement.  Now  that  even 
men  of  moderate  income  think  they 
cannot  endure  nights  in  the  city  and 
hare  their  summer  as  well  as  their 
winter  homes,  closed  houses,  or  steps 
used  only  by  janitor  or  elevator  boy, 
intensify  the  heat  of  Boston  streets. 
What  a delight  it  would  be  to  stroll 
along  Commonwealth  avenue  or  Bea- 
con street  if  families  sat  hospitably  on 
their  stoops,  if  lovers  were  observed 
in  intimate  conversation  or  mutely  em- 
bracing in  the  shadow.  There  was  a 
time,  and  it  was  not  so  long  ago,  when 
stoop  life  was  a summer  pleasure  in 
Boston,  as  it  is  now  in  cities  of  slighter 
pretension.  Here  and  there  survivals 
of  the  practice  may  still  be  found, 
and  the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology 
might  without  undue  endeavoT  pre- 
pare a map  of  Boston  on  which  the 
districts  of  stoop  life  should  be  indi- 
cated by  a distinguishing  color  for  the 
advantage  of  those  compelled  to  remain 
in  town. 

CHURCH  LOTTERIES. 

The  other  day  a clergyman  inveighed 
vehemently  against  “church  lotteries” 
and  all  farms  of  gambling  at  church 
fairs.  The  history  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  English  church  and  lotteries 
has  been  one  of  marked  antitheses. 
The  first  lottery  in  England  is  said  to 
have  been  drawn  in  loti!)  at  the  west 
door  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London. 
It  was  for  the  repair  of  the  coast  line. 
This  fever  of  gambling  was  so  hot  un- 
der Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  that 


Here  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches. 
Near  Bogota  at  Hie  bottom  of  a lake 
1 10.000  miles  above  the  sea  level  is  burled 
a treasure  of  at  least  JG.OOO.OOOJXK).  Down 
in  Maine  somewhere  off  the  coast  of 
Lincoln  county  Captain  Kidd  hid  vast 
quantities  of  Jewels,  Ingots,  doubloons, 
“‘pieces-of-cight,  and  lie  engraved  in  ci- 
pher on  silver  plates  full  directions  for 
determining  the  precise  location.  A sea 
captain  has  one  of  these  plates;  he 
needs  $1000  for  a diving  suit  and  pump- 
ing machinery,  but  wild  horses  could 
not  drag  him  to  public  translation  of 
the  cipher.  And  yet— and  yet  he  might 
be  tempted.  For  what  is  a cipher  with- 
out a diving  suit  and  a pump?  Ah, 
blessed  memories  of  Captain  Kidd!  We 
see  him  now,  as  the  man  said  in  Hoyt's 
play— “in  his  long,  low  black,  rakish 
craft”;  but  was  Kidd's  first  name  Rob- 
ert or  William?  For,  strajige  to  say, 
botli  names  are  given  by  grave  histori- 
ans as  well  as  balladists.  It  costs  less 
to  go  down  to-  Maine'  than  it  does  to 

journey  to  Bogota:  but,  they  say,  the 
climate  of  that  city  and  its  suburbs  is 
delightful:  and  we  doubt  whether  Kidd 
with  all  his  glory  ever  had  $6,000,000,000 
in  plunder. 


Henri  Marechal  at  Rome  — The 
Advantages  of  a Sojourn  in  the 
Eternal  City — Clever  Character- 
ization of  Liszt. 


THE  PIANO  AND 

THE  COMPOSER 


Mr.  Baughan  on  the  Absurd  Atten- 
tion Paid  Musical  Prodigies — 
Performances  and  Plans  of  Musi- 


A WAKENED  CHIVALRY. 

The  more  venerable  of  the  Georgian  , 
lawmakers  were  carried  back  this  week,  J 
at  Atlanta,  to  the  good  old  days  ’ of 
legislation  before  the  introduction  of 
northern  haste  and  northern  capital  in- 
vested in  child  labor.  It  is  true  that  the 
age  of  chivalry  has  never  wholly  passed 
away,  in  spite  of  the  eloquent  remark 
of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 
but  knives  and  pistols  have  been  drawn 
of  late  on  church  porches,  immediately 
i after  the  benediction,  rather  than  in  the 
I halls  of  state.  Because  the  doorkeeper, 
young  Mr.  Maples,  would  not  allow' 
Mr.  Franklin  to  leave  the  House  of 
| Representatives,  the  latter  gentleman 
jostled  him  rudely,  and,  in  answer  to 
legitimate  resistance,  ^truc-k  him,  al- 
though the  doorkeeper  is  a lighter  man 
land  wears  glasses.  (In  Germany,  where 
honor  is  regulated  iu  minute  detail  by 
law,  he  that  bashes  one  we.aring  glasses 
is  fined  a greater  sum  than  that  de- 
manded from  the  striker  of  unglazed 
eyes.)  Then  followed  a glorious  Ho- 
meric scene.  Maples  the  elder,  “an  old 
•man  with  white  hair  and  beard,"  leaped 
i from  his  chair  to  avenge  his  son.  “As 
quick  as  a flash  he  landed  on  Franklin, 
who  fell  against  the  door.”  The  combat 
thickened.  The  father,  drunk  with  the 
fury  of  battle,  was  seized  by  unsym- 
pathetic members,  but  the  son  drew  his 
knife  for  the  carving  of  Mr.  Franklin, 
who  was  also  held  back,  in  spite  of  his 
bitter  remonstrances.  “Above  the  up- 
roar could  he  faintly  heard  the  crash 
of  the  gavel  on  the  granite.”  At  last, 
order  was  restored,  and  Mr.  Maples, 
who  had  merely  obeyed  the  order  of  the 
speaker  to  refuse  exit,  was  suspended 
pending  an  investigation.  He  therefore 
has  good  cause  for  his  belated  belief 
that  it  is  better  to  be  a doorkeeper  iu 
i the  house  of  the  Lord  than  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Atlanta. 


speeches  were  made  in  Parliament  and 
constantly  in  pulpits  against  the  evil; 
hut  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  clergy  defended  the  prac- 
tice. One  prominent  divine  supported 
I he  lottery  by  saying:  "By  lot  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  divided,  by  lot  Saul 
| was  marked  out  for  the  kingdom,  by 
lot  the  apostles  filled  up  the  vacant- 
place  of  Judas.”  This  fever  raged  in- 
credibly. Barbers  shaved  and  gave  a 
I £10  chance  for  threepence,  and  fot 
threepence  one  could  get  a dozen  oysters 
and  a £.1  chance.  An  ordinary  offered 
a 60-guinea  chance  with  every  six- 
penny plate  of  boiled  beef.  A ticket 
for  a c-hance  of  five  shillings  went  with 
a sausage  for  a farthing,  and  there 
were  shopkeepers  that  sold  all  their 
goods  by  lottery.  The  passion  for  gam- 
bling will  last  as  loug  as  the  desire  for 
gain,  and  there  are  thousands  even  iu 
churclies  who  would  gladly  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  The  grab-bag  of  the 
church  fair  is  a microcosm  of  the  world. 

That  America  is  indeed  a world  power 
is  shown  by  the  wild  desire  of  titled  for- 
eigners to  make  matrimonial  alliances 
with  the  daughters  of  our  unentitled 
plutocracy.  Nor  are  these  foreigners 
always  fortune  hunter?.  There  is  the 
Baron  Anton  Sessler  Herzlnger  of  Aus- 
tria. who  anxiously  seeks  a wife  in  this 
country.  He  is  very  rich;  he  admits  it 
in  a letter  addressed  to  whom  it  may 
concern,  and  written  with  his  own  lily- 
white  hand:  "A  very  rich  count.  40 
years  old.  looks,  by  special  motifs,  for 
a lady  of  high  class  and  ttt-st-rate  edu- 
cation as  wife,  strangers  preferred.  She 
must  have  principal  condition.  He 
obliges  himself  either  to  pay  a great 
fee  or  make  a considerable  donation  for 
] the  nomination.  My  name  secures  the 
greatest  discretion  in  this  earnest  mat- 
I ter."  Nor  should  any  warm-hearted 
American  woman  be  distressed  by  this 
exhibition  of  lame  English.  She  should 
| find  delight  in  explaining-  to  her  lord 
: the  mysteries  of  "will"  and  “shall.” 
"should”  and  “would.”  Does  not  the  | 
dandy  in  Wycherley’s  “Gentleman  I 
Dancing  Master”  boast  that  " ’tis  as  I 
ill-breeding  to  speak  good  English  as  ! 
to  write  good  English,  good  Sense  or  a I 
good  hand” ? 


dans  Here  and  Abroad. 


N a letter  from  Paris, 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague wrote  to  Mr.  Pope: 
"Does  not  King  David  say 
somewhere  that  ’Man 
walketh  in  a vain  show’? 
I think  he  does;  and  I 
am  sure  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  the 
Frenchman— but  he  walks  merrily,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  the  vision;  and  may-  he 
not,  therefore,  be  esteemed  more  happy 
than  many  of  our  solid  thinkers,  whose 
brows  are  furrowed  by  deep  reflection, 
and  whose  wisdom  is  so  often  clothed 
with  a misty  mantle  of  spleen  and 
vapors?" 

These  words  might  well  be  provoked 
by  a reading  of  Henri.  Marechal’s 
“Rome:  Souvenirs  d’un  musicien,"  pub- 
lished recently,  in  Paris,  b’y  the  em- 
inently respectable  firm  of  Cachette  & 
Co.  Mr.  Marechal  is  no  longer  young, 
if  you  reckon  by  years,  for  he  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1842,  but  he  is  far  from 
being  a victim  to  the  apathy  of  middle- 
age.  As  a composer,  he  is  esteemed 
by  his  colleagues,  but  no  one  of  his  half- 
dozen  operas  kept  the  stage,  and  in  this 
century  he  is  known,  if  at  all,  by  an 
air  from  an  oratorio,  "The  Widow  of 
Nairn”  Who  is  acquainted  here  with 
the  music  of  "Les  Amoureux  de  Cath- 
erine,” his  first  opera  (1876),  or  with  tha-t 
of  "Daphnis  et  Chlo”  (1899)?  we  have 
heard  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  symphony, 
■'Antar,”  but  iMarechal’s  suite  of  the 
same  name  has  not  been  played  here, 
nor  do  we  know  his  incidental  music  lo 
"L'Aml  Fritz"  and  ”Les  Rantznu,” 
though  Mascagni's  "L’Amlco  Fritz”  has 
been  performed  in  Boston,  and  Julian 
Edward’s  music  to  the  same  play  was 
heard  here  when  John  Mason  and 
Marion  Manola  were  the  A;sat!an 
lovers,  drawn  so  lovingly  by  Erckmann- 
Chatrian.  Mr.  Marechal  was  for  a time 
the  chorus  master  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  in  Paris.  He  has  lived  the  un- 
certain days  and  the  feverish  nights  of 
a composer  of  operas.  He  has  had,  no 
doubt,  many  disappointments;  he  is  not 
ranked  among  the  great;  and  yet,  a:  the 
age  of  62,  he  writes  with  the  buoyancy 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  a youth  whose 
future  is  before  him.  He  is  always  the 
Frenchman  in  his  rambles  in  Italy,  in 
his  views  of  art  and  life.  It  is  as  though 
the  volume  had  been  written  in  those 
golden  days  when  he  lived  at  Rome. 


Joyous  Student  Years. 

For  Mr.  Marechal  was  a prix  de 
Rome  man  of  1870.  and  he  knew  the  hap- 
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>lness  of  lifeas  a pensionnalre  at  me 
•ilia  Medicis.,  There  are  excellent  mu- 
iclans,  whose  works  and  reputation 
>reclude  any  answer  of  “'sour  grapes." 
vho  now  protest  against  the  competl- 
ion  for  the  prize,  and  question  the 
forth  of  the  sojourn  in  the  Roman  city. 
Let  Mr.  Marechal  answer  them: 

"Then  I begin  to  dream  of  Paris;  of 
Paris,  where  there  are  men.  and  very 
.ntelllgent  they  are,  who  ask  why  the 
levil  musicians  are  sent  to  Rome! 

"Why? 

i.  "To  give  them  many  hours  such  as  I 
aow  enjoy.”  He  was  then  near  Naples. 

■ "Yes.  music  is  there  as  well  as  in  the 
Intimacy  with  the  purest  masterpieces. 
Study  and  contemplation  are  comple- 
mentary to  each  other. 

"Who  are  we  for  the  most  part? 
Sons  of  the  lower  or  the  upper  bour- 
geoisie. the  most  fortunate  of  us  have 
received  some  education;  the  rest  of  us, 
the  greater  number,  have  learned  little 
but  our  art.  Before  going  to  Rome  all 
i>f  us  have  worked  hard  to  learn  and  to 
live.  One  has  played  in  the  orchestra  of 
i ."mall  theatre,  another  has  been  a 
church  organist,  all  have  given  lessons. 
Is  there  thus  a fitting  milieu  for  the  de- 
velopment and  the  growth  of  the 
awarded  bit  of  laurel  so  that  It  will  bear 
fruit?  The  prix  de  Rome  has  t'hls  sure 
advantage;  it  allows  the  one  that  gains 
it  to  collect  himself,  take  stock  of  his 
equipment  and  display  his  abilities.  It 
is  there  under  the  marvellous  sky  of 
Italy,  in  the  midst  of  masterpieces  be- 
queathed by  artists  of  the  highest  in- 
intelligence, that  he  who  has  something 
in  him  can  put  it  forth.  This  sojourn 
is  the  necessary  complement  to  study: 
after  the  years  devoted  to  acquiring  the 
technic  of  an  art,  some  years  are  in- 
dispensable, when,  at  peace  and.  above 
all,  free  from  material  preoccupations, 
one  can  cast  his  whole  thought  in  the 
interior  mould  of  individuality.” 

These  words  might  he  added  to  the  re- 
marks made  lately  In  The  Herald  con- 
cerning the  advantages  to  young  singers 
of  life  in  Florence  or  some  other  Ital- 
ian town. 

Arrogant  Youth. 

There  are  pleasant  pages  concerning 
M.trechal’s  student  life  in  Paris.  Once 
a month  the  pupils  of  the  composition 
(classes  of  the  conservatory  dined  to- 
gether, modestly  and  gayly.  "Then 
were  said  enormously  stupid  as  well  as 
witty  things.  The  masters  were  rudely 
•handled!  Haydn.  Mozart?  Boresome 
old  wigs;  Auber?  Nothing  but  a prac- 
tical joker!  Mehul,  Herold,  Halevy?  Of 
no  account!  Berlioz?  A maniac.  Men- 
delssohn? A pale  dreamer.  Beethoven? 
He’s  aged— hut  the  quartets  and  the  ninth 
svmphony  have  a right  to  some  indul- 
gence! Schumann  was  honored  with 
, Oh!  oh!’  and  even  with  ’ah!  ah!’  as 
terms  of  superlative  praise.  Then  the 
slj  follows  who  had  begun  to  discover 
Wagner  told  such  wonderful  tales  to 
those  who  knew  nothing  about  him  that 
everybody  at  last  agreed  as  to  the  plum- 
age of  this  rare  bird.  And  now  when  I 
go  back  to  the  period  of  these  violent 
Jiscussions  which  seemed  to  shed  such 
light.  I am  obliged  to  admit  that  out  of 
these  32  furious  gladiators  only  three  or 
four  have  succeeded  in  establishing  re- 
atiortship  with  the  public.  I recall  the 
mines  of  some  of  the  others,  but  I do 
ot  know  what  has  become  of  them, 
his  is  luckv  for  the  masters,  for  not  a 


note  by  them  would  now  remain  if  this 
army  of  reformers  had  deigned  to  min- 
gle in  the  affair.  Nothing  has  changed; 
the  judgment  of  our  young  musicians 
on  contemporaneous  masters  is  exactly 
like  that  which  we  formerly  pronounced 
on  our  elders." 

The  description  of  the  preliminary 
competition,  in  which  the  candidates 
were  locked  up  for  six  whole  days  with- 
out a piano  and  obliged  to  write  a 
fugue  for  four  voices  and  a chorus 
with  orchestra  on  a text  given  by  the 
jury,  is  as  animated  as  though  Marechal 
had  lately  undergone  the  test.  So  is 
the  description  of  the  grand  . competi- 
tion for  which  there  was  an  imprison- 
ment of  25  days  with  a piano  in  each 
cell.  Marechal  smiles  at  the  character 
of  the  libretto  for  the  cantata  with  or- 
chestra: "There  is  always  an  amorous 
youth  in  love  with  a young  woman, 
who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  should 
not  listen  to  his  wooing;  there  is  also 
a gentleman  who  is  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  proceedings.  The  young  man  ; 
sings;  so  does  the  young  woman;  then 
follows  a duet;  the  discontented  person  I 
lends  his  voice  to  a trio  in  which  the  1 
least  happy  of  the  three  is  slain.  And 
this  is  practically  the  foundation  of 
operatic  masterpieces.  Is  not  this  for- 
mula the  image  of  life  where  one  always 
desires  and  the  other  does  not  wish  to  i 
yield?  Raoul.  Marguerite,  Brogni  are 
shapes  in  which  the  public  sees  itself— 
and  the  ancients  knew  long  ago  that 
the  public  likes  only  that  with  which 
it  is  familiar." 

— v 

( ; o o (1  Story  of  Anber. 

The  volume  as  a whole  is  a record  of 
impressions  of  travel  in  Italy,  and  there 
is  comparatively  little  about  musicians 
or  theories  of  musical  art.  While  it 
would  be  an  agreeable  task  to  speak  ofj 
Mr.  Marechal  as  a man  in  sympathy  ; 
with  nature  and  with  art  of  every  kind, 
and  to  study  his  methods  of  observa- 
tion and  expression,  we  are  here  con- 
cerned only  with  his  views  and  recol- 
lections as  a musician.  , 

He  tells  a good  story  of  Auber.  who 
attended  a rehearsal  of  his  "Lia  Muette  i 
de  Portici”  in  1870.  Blaze  de  Bury  ; 
came  out  with  the  composer,  and  kept 
chattering  about  the  importance  of  this  | 

revival  of  an  opera  then  more  than 
years  old.  Auber  replied  with  a "Heu! 
heu!"  and  finally  grasped  the  arm  of 
his  companion  and  said:  "My  dear 
friend,  I have  just  been  rereading  and 
hearing  again  this  score.  Well,  it  is 
not  what  it  should  be!”  And  he  walked 
away. 

When  Marechal  saw  an  "Adoration  of 
the  Magi,”  by  Albert  Durer,  he  realized' 
the  truth  of  what  both  Auber  and  Vic- 
tor Masse  had  told  him:  that  music  is 
not  alone  in  music,  that  it  is  found 
where  it  is  least  expected  to  be.  "A 
fine  painting  that  inspires  a poet  with  a 
good  line  or  a musician  with  certain 
notes,  has  done  its  work.  So  this  good 
line  or  these  notes  can  give  to  an  art- 
ist the  idea  of  a painting,  and  here  Is 
the  mysterious  thread  which  connects 
all  manifestations  of  art." 

Italian  orchestras  displeased  him  on 
account  of  the  abominable  harshness 
of  the  wind  Instruments,  and  as  long 
as  he  was  in  Italy  he  did  not  hear  a 
true  organist.  As  in  the  days  of  Ber- 
lioz's sojourn,  the  organists  indulged 
in  foolish  and  incongruous  runs  and 
flourishes. 


A View  of  l.inzt. 

Marechal  saw  and  heard  Liszt,  whom 
he  characterizes  as  an  extraordinary 
genius  who  was  the  dupe  of  his  fingers. 


He  needed  an  extraordinary  number  of 
notes  and  strange  combinations  of 
them  to  say  what  he  had  to  say.  It 
was  not  always  given  to  him  to  realize 
bis  powerful  conceptions.  Even  when 
he  had  abandoned  the  militant  for  the 
contemplative  life,  he  kept  his  faith  in 
the  deliberate  and  studied  extrava- 
gances of  long-haired  virtuosos.  "One 
day  at  Rome  I spoke  to  him  of  some 
imbecile  covered  with  improbable  dec- 
orations. This  wretched  being  first 
played  a characteristic  (!)  piece  of  his 
own  composition  (!!).  then  the  cele- 
brated (!!!)  arrangement  of  the  quartet 
from  'Rigoletto'  arranged  for  the  left 
hand  alone.  During  the  performance, 
and  wishing  no  doubt  to  let  the  public 
see  that  only  his  left  hand  was  at 
work.  the  animal  took  out  his 
handkerchief  with  his  right  hand  and 
blew  his  nose  boisterously  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  piece.  I communicated  to 
Liszt  my  disgust  for  such  conduct 
worthy  of  a juggler’s  booth,  and  I shall 
i-ever  forget  the  look  he  gave  me  as 
he  pressed  my  arm  and  said,  with  a 
smile:  ‘My  dear  child,  this  is  necessary 
for  a virtuoso;  it  is  indispensable.’  I 
had  touched,  without  washing  it,  some 
interior  pedal  that  made  the  whole 
man  vibrate.”  Liszt  ruled  in  Rome  as 
a pope.  Everywhere  was  said  to  the 
pensionnalres:  “Ah!  you  are  musicians! 
Have  you  seen  Liszt?  You  must  see 
(Liszt !”  He  played  for  these  young 
Frenchmen  his  “Dante"  symphony.  It 
was  hot  and  the  blinds  were  closed. 
The  half-light  enveloped  the  tall  pianist 
all  in  black.  The  effect,  involuntary 
or  sought,  was  in  a way  theatrical. 
The  visitors  felt  as  though  they  were 
shrimps;  they  rolled  their  hats  in  their  , 
fingers  with  a meek  air.  Liszt  saw  this 
shyness  and  grew  more  and  more  amia-  ] 
ble.  He  explained  the  symphony,  with 
a cigar  in  his  mouth.  Then  he  played. 
Marechal  could  not  keep  his  eyes  from 
the  keyboard  and  from  the  hands  which 
gave  forth  orchestral  sonorities,  now 
light  and  vaporous  as  those  produced 
by  flutes  and  harps,  now  thunderous 
as  the  trumpets  which  will  blow  at 
the  last  day.  "And  always  ’Mouai. 
Mouai’  came  from  the  mouth  with  its 
chewed  cigar.  And  those  fearful 
eves!"  A comrade  said  to  Marechal.  as 
they  left  the  villa:  "How  did  you  like 
it’"  "What  a man."  was  the  answer. 
“The  score,  I mean."  "What  fingers!" 

I And  Marechal  adds:  "In  this  way  Liszt 
/ was  always  judged  while  he  was  alive; 

/ and  posterity  has  not  yet’ awarded  to 
the  master  composer  what  the  great 
virtuoso  demanded.  “Since  then  I have 
studied  this  ’Dante’  symphony.  At  first 
I saw  only  incoherent  or  even  childish 
intentions  under  which  were  concealed 
as  glow-worms,  true  beauties.  I rec- 
ognized later  the  dawn  of  an  art— of 
wl  ich  we  today  see  the  twilight.’ 

— *5* — 

Concerning  the  Piano. 

In  the  course!  of  this  chapter  on 
Liszt  there  is  a remarkable  page  about 
the  use,  the  abuse,  the  limitations  of 
the  piano.  Marechal  insists  that  the 
i indisputable  and  most  Individual  genius 
of  Liszt  had  not  permitted  him  to  mas- 
ter the  piano  as  'Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn.  Meyerbeer  and  other  vir- 
tuosos  had  done. 

“For  the  composer,  the  piano  is  a con- 
venient  tool— it  is  nothing  more.  It  is 
a touchstone.  With  it  one  tests  the 
metal;  but  an  independent  and  superior 
conception  must  have  preceded.  To  de- 
mand everything  from  a piano,  is  to 
leaden  one’s  flight;  to  refuse  everything 
to  it,  is  to  expose  one’s  self  to  dangers 
of  which  awkwardness  in  the  workman- 
ship is  the  least. 

"For  those  who  dismiss  it  wholly,  how 
many  unconscious  slips  and  errors!  It 
is  true  that  there  are  persons  who  see 
in  this  a proof  of  genius!  For  those  who 
cannot  be  separated  from  it  for  a mo- 
ment. what  deceptions!  It  is  true  that 
the  same  persons  find  lofty  inspirations 
in  these  same  deceptions. 

"The  ’pianistic’  spirit  is,  however,  so 
necessary,  that  when  it  is  directed  by 
a master  will,  nearly  all  consecrated 
masterpieces  are  imbued  with  it,  and 
the  orchestra  itself  has  to  submit  to  the 
formulas  of  the  piano  which  are.  the 
most  antipathetic.  To  see  the  reason- 
ableness of  this  statement,  look  at  the 
violin  alone;  it  is  enough  to  compare  the 
writing  of  a concerto  with  that  of  a 
symphony  or  of  an  opera.  In  the  one 
case,  the  preoccupation  of  bringing  out 
the  solo  instrument  makes  its  special 
technic  of  chief  importance.  In  the 
other,  the  supreme  aim  being  first  of  all 
to  say  something,  the  piano  shows  its 
head  in  the  orchestral  figures,  in  the 
foundation,  and  in  all  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  ’orchestral  paste.’  The  or- 
chestra does  as  well  as  it  can  in  the  af- 
fair. and  in  our  great  theatres  and  con- 
cert halls,  one  knows  with  what  skill. 
Now  Liszt  had  evolved  vast  ideas, 
which,  current  today,  were  called  mad  In 
his  time.  As  a virtuoso  he  had  literally 
burst  all  doctrines  and  all  conventionali- 
ties. His  enormous  hand  which  per- 
mitted him  to  play  rapid  successions  of 
tenths  as  easily  as  simple  octaves  or 
humble  sixths,  was  the  Instrument  of 
one  of  the  most  thickly  tenanted  brains 
Imaginable.  As  a child,  they  carried 
him  to  the  sky  on  a piano  of  apotheo- 
sis. A young  man,  he  entered  into  life 
mounted  on  the  winged  dragon  of  ro- 
manticism? Did  his  hiDpogriff  leave 
him  on  the  heights  of  Olympus,  on  the 
Brocken,  or  simply  on  the  hill  of  Mont 
Martre?  This  nas  not  yet  been  de- 
termined; but  one  thing  is  certain,  Liszt 
belonged  to  that  class  of  temperementa! 
beings  who  must  move  mountains  In  or- 
der to  tell  the  love  of  the  butterfly  for 
the  rose." 

The  volume  contains  a long  account  of 
Mme.  La  Prlncesse  de  Wittgenstein, 
with  whom  Marechal  had  an  intimate 
correspondence.  The  views  of  this 
strange  woman,  the  friend  of  'Berlioz 
and  Wagner,  and  the  still  more  inti- 
mate friend  of  Liszt,  are  of  extreme  In- 
terest as  revealed  in  these  letters  now 
published  for  the  first  time,  but  discus- 
sion of  them  in  The  Herald  must  be 
reserved  for  another  article. 

PRODIGIES. 

In  his  review  of  the  London  concert 
season,  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  wrote  sen- 
sibly about  the  absurd  attention  paid 


musical  prodigies:  "There  has  *3 

flood  of  prodigies— the  whole  mi 
Interest  of  the  summer  months  has  been 
centred  In  the  doings  of  these  baby  mu- 
sicians. I do  not  wish  to  belittle  the 
extraordinary  achievements  of  Vecsey, 
Florizel  von  Reuter,  Miss  May  Harrison 
and  the  rest,  and  I await  with  philo- 
sophical composure  the  first  appearance 
this  afternoon  of  Carmen  Sylvia,  a vocal 
prodigy;  but  I must  confess  that  the 
adulation  paid  to  these  wonder-children 
Is  becoming  nauseous.  Whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  these  prodigies 
do  not  play  with  the  finished  art  of  the 
great  soloists  whose  place  they  have 
taken  in  the  hearts  of  the  public.  I 
would  rather  have  10  minutes  of  Ysaye 
than  two  hours  of  Vecsey  or  Reuter, 
and  yet  while  these  two  young  violinists  1 
can  fill  a hall  with  an  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence. the  great  violinist— the  greatest 
living  violinist,  indeed— has  had  to  play 
to  a hall  not  much  more  than  half-filled. 

I fancy  the  halfpenny  press— the  press 
that  is  really  a halfpenny  in  intention— 
has  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the 
furore  with  which  these  prodigies  are 
received.  Long  before  the  gifts  of  a new 

prodigy  are  known,  when  we  have  onl- 
the  criticisms  of  a foreign  newspaper  ti 
go  upon,  and  all  who  are  experience! 
in  the  matter  know  quite  well  how  littl. 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  opinion 
of  foreign  newspapers,  the  interviewe 
of  the  halfpenny  press  is  sent  out  t( 
write  up  the  newest  wonder-child.  Mucl 
has  already  appeared,  for  Instance 
about  the  vocal  prodigy  who  is  to  maki 
her  debut  this  afternoon.  If  she.  were  i 
great  artist  who  had  won  a continenta 
reputation  more  fuss  could  not  be  made 
It  is  almost  as  if  certain  of  our  paper, 
desired  to  play  the  part  of  press  agem 
to  the  managers  of  these  prodigies.  Thej 
might  at  least  wait  until  the  young 
musicians  have  shown  that  they  are 
possessed  of  uncommon  gifts." 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a portrait 
of  Mme.  Nina  David,  a soprano  delight- 
ing in  coloratura,  who  will  sing  in  con- 
cert this  next  season.  Mme.  David,. •who 
in  private  life  is  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Fried- 
hoff.  studied  at  first  in  Chicago  at  the 
American  Conservatory,  and  she  ' sang 
successfully  in  western  cities  from  1887 
to  1889.  In  1890  she  was  married-  in 
Europe  to  Prof.  Friedhoff  of  Cincinnati. 
Mme.  David  afterward  studied  with 
Mme.  Murio-Celli  of  New  York.  The 
range  of  this  singer’s  voicte  -is  said,  to 
be  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  of- 
city  will  spend  next  season  in  PArix. 
where  he  will  be  chiefly . engaged  , in 
composition.  One  of  his*  symbbiohic 
poems,  "The  Death  of  Tintagiles."  will 
be  played  soon  at  one  of  Mr.  Wood’s 
concerts  in  the  Queen’s  Hall.  London. 
Mr.  Baughan  of  the  News  speaks  some? 
what  at  length  about  Mr.  Loeffler  in 
his  announcement  of  the  programmes, 

’ He  is  a composer  of  the  modern' 
school,  and  is  a follower  of  Richard 
He  is  not  a bit  of  a follower 
of  Strauss;  he  is  much  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  music  of  Gabriel  Faure 
and  Vincent  d'Indy. 

e.Jf'e2ix,  Weingartner  will  conduct  the 
Sheffield  music  festival  next  year,  much 
to  the  reasonable  distress  of  English 
conductors. 

Mr.  Karcsay,  a violinist,  played  in 
London  on  July  9,  with  "elemental  emo- 
tlon  and  an  energy  approaching  feroci- 
ty-  Although  his  interpretations  are 
unfinished,  they  have  a certain  rough 
power  like  unto  the  work  of  a fervent 
but  uncultivated  speaker.” 

Mr.  Frank  Damrosch  will  succeed  Mb 
Arthur  Mees  as  conductor  of  the  we] 
known  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  of-  Ner 
York  next  season. 

. Marl°h  Harrison,  a 10-year-oh 

cellist,  made  her  first  public  appear 
ance  July  H at  a charity  concert  it 
London.  She  played  Boellmann’s  "Vari 
atlons  Symphonlques"  and  was  pralsec 

^iftJhare.fnL  ..cr  o,cs  -as  "a  remarabh 
tS?  c . She  is  a younger  sistei 

of  Mary  Harrison,  a girl  violinist,  wb'r 
ago*5  a concer*  *n  London  some  weeks 

Mr.  David  Bispham  will  sing  soni 
h»S  eS!,r?/  Beethoven.  Schumann.  Schu 
Ho'  d .Brahms  this  coming  season 

He  will  visit  Boston  in  the  course  of  t. 

tn  1,1  lc,«ncerts  which  will  take  hirr 
to  the  Pacific  coast  in  March. 

Herbert  has  been  engaged  tr 
ST  mufi1£  for  ihe  productions  al 
York  Ler'  M’  Fie,ds  Theatl'e  in  New 

«n*VlWha.t  Harold  Bauer,  pianist' 
and  Pablo  Casals,  ’cellist,  gave  a com 
cert  recently  in  Montevideo,  where  tilt 
gross  receipts  amounted  to  about  £1000 
‘"Thies  wrotf  to  Miss  Magda'  Dvorak: 
fJth  ntu’s  of  the  sudden  death  of  youi 
rather,  the  great  master,  has  moved  me 
deeply  I mourn  his  loss  in  the  first 
place,  because  I loved  and  admired  him 
as  an  artist;  secondly,  because  I had  the 
good  fortune  last  year  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance and  found  him  to  be  a mod- 
est.  good  man.  worthy  of  the  highest 
esteem,  and,  thirdly,  because  death  has 
surprised  him  so  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  his  work.  In  this  last  respect,  the 
sad  announcement  of  his  death  was  for 
tue  Personally  a memento  mori.” 
Heinrich  Knote,  Wagnerian  tenor  at 
Munich,  has  been  engaged  for  the  Met- 
ropohtan  Opera  House.  New  York. 

Mr.  Henry  Wolfsohn  of  the  New  York 
will  manage  concert  tours  hv  Mme.  de 
Montjau.  soprano;  Mme.  Ivirkby-Bunn, 
mezzo-soprano;  Messrs.  Ivreisler.  violin- 
ist; Hekking.  cellist  (formerly  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra),  and  Josef 
Hofmann,  pianist. 

The  Paris  journals  say  that  Mme. 
Amo  Acktc  will  sing  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan  Opera  House  this  next  season  for 
$2600  a performance;  that  she  will  sing 
in  French  operas,  and  will  also  take 
the  part  of  Eva  and  of  Senta. 

Marie  Pamhes,  a distinguished  pianist, 
has  been  engaged  as  one  of  the  chief 
instructors  at  the  Conservatory. of  Gen- 
eva. Switzerland. 

The  composition  prize  for  pupils  of 
Austrian  music  schools  has  been  award 
ed  to  Peter  Sfojano^its  of  the  Yionn 
Conservatory  for  his  violin  con 
A commemorative  table t was 


on  a house  In  the  Strtida  COrasST'Bfe- 
wj.  In  which  Donizetti  once  lived.  , 
German  newspapers  state  that  Calve 
111  sing  20  times  In  operatic  perform- 
lees  In  leading  German  cities  from  Oc- 
her till  December.  The  Paris  Jouv- 
nls  do  not  understand  how  this  can 
e.  for  she  Is  under  contract  to  sing  iii 
-«die  revival  of  "Sapho"  at  the  Opera 
MMlomique. 

J j WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Il'.J*  A new  "Welsh  Rhapsody,"  by  Edward 
Arman  (born  Jones);  "The  Victory 'of 
Jw  • Garmon."  by  Harry  Evans,  add 
..’Iflowen’s  new  choral  ballad,  "John  (Jil- 
in. " will  be  produced  at  the  Cardiff 
;stlval  which  will  begin  on  Sept/  21. 
jussenet’s  "Eve,"  Schumann's  "Faust,' 
erdl's  "Requiem,"  Saint-Saens'  “Sam 
)n  and  Delilah"  and  Elgar's  "Dream 
f Gerontius”  will  be  the  chief  choral 
orks.  The  performance  of  "Eve"  wilt 
? the  first,  it  Is  said,  in  Great  Britain. 
The  "Three  Choir  Festival”  will  begin 
ept.  4 at  Gloucester,  Eng.  Works 
w to  England:  Cesar  Franck's  "The 

edemption,”  "Magnificat”  and  "Nunc 
Imittis”  in  G.  by  Ivor  A.  Atkins;  an- 
lem.  "A  Song  of  Zion."  by  J.  E.  West; 
Festival  Hymn,”  unaccompanied.  C.  I,. 
'Illiams;  rhapsody  for  chorus  and  or- 
testra.  "The  Time-Spirit,"  Granville 
antook;  short  oratorio  for  two  choirs, 
tss  and  contralto  solos  and  orchestra. 
The  One  Thing  That  Avalleth."  C.  H. 

. Parry;  "The  Holy  Innocents,"  short 
•atorio  by  A.  H.  Brewer. 

Glazounoff’s  poano  sonata  in  B fiat 
inor  was  played  in  London.  July  11, 

,-  Claude  Pollard,  who  held  a few 
?ars  ago  the  Thalberg  scholarship  at 
ie  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Baughan 
rote  in  the  News:  "Properly  speak- 

s', the  work  Is  more  a pianoforte  suite 
lan  a sonata.  It  Is  laid  out  in  three 
ovements,  the  middle  one  an  inter- 
ezzo  of  considerable  charm.  The  so- 
ita  has  many  difficulties,  but  as  they 
ve  the  pianist  an  opportunity  for  the 
splay  of  his  skill,  it  is  a little  exiraor- 
nary  that  the  work  is  not  more  often 
ard  In  London  concert  rooms.  Mr. 
ollard.  who  has  a finished  technic, 
id,  wonderful  to  say  of  a young  pian- 
t.  does  not  look  upon  himself  as  the 
Rural  enemy  of  his  instrument,  played 
ie  sonata  with  much  feeling  for  Us 
>etic  contents.” 

These  orchestral  pieces  new  to  Lon- 
>n  will  be  played  during  the  season  of 
e Queen's  Hall  Promenade  concerts 
hich  began  Aug.  6:  A poem.  "Ula- 

me.”  by  Josef  Holbrooke— "Lancelot" 
the  Referee,  who  Is  apparently  un- 
quainted  with  Poe's  "Ulalume,”  says 
lat  Mr.  Holbrooke’s  title  "sounds  like 
Le  name  of  some  new  preparation  for 
e complexion";  Charles  Macpherson's 
Halloween”  suite;  rhapsody  by  Cyril 
ott;  concert  overure  and  piano  con- 
rto,  York  Bowen;  overture  to  “Ham- 
1,”  and  ballad,  “Death  on  the  Hills,” 
r contralto  and  orchestra,  Norman 
Neill;  "A  Border  Romance,"  sym- 
;onic  poem.  Learmont  Drysdale;  ETig- 
ih  dance.  Balfour  Gardiner;  overture, 
rrom  the  West  Country,"  Napier 
lies;  concert  piece  for  violin,  R.  H. 
althew;  violin  concerto.  "Alla  Fan- 
sia,”  Stewart  Macpherson;  introduc- 
bn  to  act  two  of  von  Alin.  Carse's 
>era,  ''Manfred”;  “Lebenstanz,"  Fritz 
ellus— all  by  British  composers. ' Many 
iveltles  by  foreign  composers  will  be 
ayed,  among  them  pieces  by  TSChal- 
iwsky,  Gliere,  Volbach,  Binding,  Schu- 
t.  Zilcher,  Van  Goens,  Strauss,  Juon, 
ebussy,  C.  M.  Loeffler’s  "Death  of 
intagiles”  and  F.  S.  Converse’s  "Ro- 
ance."  ,. 

[An  "epic  cantana,  ad  astral"  in  four 
rts  and  with  a prelude,  music  by; 


srturo  Diona,  has  been  produced  suc- 
|essfully  at  Chieti. 

A symphonic  poem,  "Insomnia,”  for 
ia.no  and  orchestra,  by  Hermann  von 
fienck  of  Zurich,  a fantastic  symphony 
or  tenor,  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ, 
y Volkmar  Andreae  of  Berne;  a choral 
rork,  "The  Waking  of  Ahasuerus,”  by 
^egar,  and  a mass  toy  F.  Klose,  were 

■mong  the  chief  novelties  produced  at 
le  festival  of  Swiss  musicians  at 
(erne,  June  25,  26. 

These  works  will  be  played  by  the 
inharmonic  Society  of  Berlin,  under 
likisch,  this  next  season:  Bruckner’s 
ymphony  No.  3,  Dvorak’s  symphony  in 
1 minor,  Mahler’s  choral  symphony, 
ioehe’s  "Circe’s  Isle,”  symphonic 
oem;  DTndy’s  "Istar”  variations, 
trauss’  “Sinfonia  domestica,”  Berlioz's 
Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Liszt’s  "Faust" 
ymphony,  a serenade  for  wind  lnstru- 
cents  by  'W.  Lampe;  G.  Schumann’s 
ariations  and  double  fugue  on  a gay 
,|  heme,  and  pieces  by  Beethoven, 
Srahms  and  others. 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Leoncavallo’s  new  opera,  "Roland  of 
Berlin,”  is  in  four  acts.  There  is  a 
'symphonic  prelude”  and  some  Prus- 
ian  tunes  and  marc-hesi  of  the  16th  cen- 
ury  aie  used  in  the  score. 

The  first  national  Servian  opera  was 
.reduced  recently  at  Belgrade  The 
itle  is  "Na  Uranku,"  and  it  is  said  to 
ie  a Servian  "Cavalleria  Rusticanna.” 

he  composer  is  a bandmaster  Stacha  l 
Inicki.  The  latest  part  of  Modest 
Jchaikowsky's  life  of  his  brother 
r contains  a letter  from  Peter  at 
arsaw,  ldte  in  1891,  in  which  he  speaks 
hearing  "Cavalleria  Rustlcana” 
’lce' _.  11  makes  a profound  impres- 
m.  , The  opera  Is  Indeed  remarkabl! 
pecially  on  account  of  its  successful 
>retto.  Perhaps  Modew  enn 
bject  something  like  It  for  me”  a 
A new  operetta,  "11  Carabino  dl  Dra- 
lgnan,  produced  at  MSlan,  music  bv 
fantly.°maSSinl-  "aS  Praised*0 

NIKISCH  TODAY. 

Ia  Munich  correspondent  of  the  New 
irk  Sun  thus  describes  Mr.  Arthur 
klsch  as  a guest  conducting  opera  in 
it  city: 

'It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Nikisch 
der  the  conditions,  had  done  wonders 
til  the  score  of  the  'Meistersinger.' 


Of  course,  he  could  not  make  Felnhals 
sing  any  better  than  is  this  gentleman's 
wont;  in  spite  of  the  sonorous  voice,  his 
Har.s  Sachs  was  far  more  shoemaker 
than  poet. 

''Nor  could  Nikisch  restitute  to  Dr 
waiter,  the  Whither  von  Stolzing.  the 
voice  which  this  singer  is  said  to  have 
had  some  decades  ago,  or  give  him  the 
appearance  and  the  hearing  of  a knight 
He  could  not  help  along  our  illusion  by 
diminishing  the  waistline  of  Evil  He 
could  not  drive  that  unbearable  Pogner 
a substitute  for  the  always  indisposed 
Kloepper— compare  the  chronicle  of  the 
last  Aletroplitan  Opera  House  season— 
out  of  Nuremberg,  nor  could  he  prevent 
David  (Hofmuelliy)  from  singing  in  all 
keys  but  the  right  one. 

"He  could  not  give  the  strings  in  the 
orchestra  a finer  quality  of  tone,  he 
could  not  rob  the  trombones  of  their 
fearful  brutality,  or  persuade  the  wood- 
wind to  stay  In  tune.  He  could  not  be 
expected  to  accomplish  or  prevent  a 
great  many  other  things,  the  lack  or 
presence  of  which  marred  the  perform- 
ance. * • • 

"It  was  a pleasure  to  watch  this  great 
little  man,  who  Is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  musical  conductors  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  He  may  have  some  Idiosyn- 
crasies, and  they  love  to  call  him  a 
poseur;  they  should  never  forget  to  add 
that  he  Is  also  an  excellent  musician  and 
a born  conductor.  Let  him  who  is  with- 
out vanity  throw  the  first  stone  at  Ar- 
thur Nikisch’s  protruding  white  cuffs. 

"Nikisch  has,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
very  white  and  delicately  shaped  hands. 
Why  should  he  use  them  ungracefully? 
His  hair  is  still  thick  and  dark  and  falls 
in  those  world-renowned  curves  over  his 
forehead;  the  mustache  is  also  without 
a silver  streak,  while  the  chin  alone  is 
now  full  of  gray  hair. 

"Nikisch  is  as  irresistible  as  ever,  and 
nobody  was  surprised  when  at  the  afore- 
mentioned symposium  a very  pretty 
young-  lady,  after  the  first  glass  of 
champagne,  offered  ‘Bruederschaft’  to 
the  Lelpsic  conductor.  Arthur  accepted 
gracefully,  and  bestowed  the  official  kiss 
upon  the  young  girl's  lips  with  the  lin- 
gering dignity  of  a connoisseur.  Mrs. 
Nikisch  was  not  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. but  would  undoubtedly  have  en- 
joyed it. 

"Nikisch  was  easily  the  centre  of  at- 
traction. not  only  because  he  had  con- 
ducted that  evening,  and  compliments 
were  due  to  him,  but  because  he  had  a 
distinct  advantage  over  his  fellow-con- 
ductors who  were  present.  Nikisch  does 
not  compose." 

/ / 3 , / ^ V 

Do  any  of  the  painters  in  Boston  who 
studied  in  Paris  remember  the  Italian 
organ-grinder,  H.vacinthe  Satori,  who 
was  often  seen  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 
This  organ-grinder  and  artist’s  model 
is  now  as  dead  as  King  Pandion.  He 
was  so  handsome,  with  his  finely  cut 
features  and  white  hair  and  beard,  that 
rich  and  noble  dames  listened  gladly  to 
his  grinding,  and  he  had  regular  clients 
who  paid  him  $50  a month.  He  was 
famous,  too,  as  a model,  and  he  will  i 
live  in  some  of  the  frescoes  of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes^-perhaps  he  figures  in  one  of  | 
Puvis's  mural  decorations  in  our  public 
library  building,  the  chief  if  not  the  only 
truly  appropriate  ornament  in  that 
building.  Sartori  was  of  an  old  and 
spendthrift  family;  and  he  was  so  proud 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  being  painted  with  his  organ.  Sick 
and  alone,  he  was  cut  into  pieces  On  his 
bed  by  a rascal  in  search  of  money. 

, A Paris  correspondent  contrasts  the 
London  pavement  with  the  Paris  boule- 
vard. In  London  a man  is  in  such  a 
hurry  that  he  "cannot  greet  his  friends 
properly"  or  pay  any  respect  to  archi- 
tecture. "In  Paris  a man  has  always  ( 
time  for  both;  therefore  friends  take  J 
pains  to  be  agreeable,  and  architecture  1 
Is  constantly  arranging  itself  to  please.” 
This  reminds  us  of  a southern  gentle- 
man  who  was  shocked  by  the  rudeness  J 
of  a northern  capitalist  who  had  settled 
in  the  former’s  birthplace.  "He  has  no  ' 
manners.  Colonel.  I met  him  in  the 
street  yesterday,  and  I said  'Good  morn- 
ing,’ and  I was  prepared  to  discuss  with 
him  the  questions  of  the  day,  but  he 
said  ‘Good  morning.’  and  then  he  ex-i 
cused  himself.  And  what  do  you  sup- 
pose his  contemptible  excuse  was?  He 
had  an  important  business  engage- 
ment." 


use.  In  an  old  translation  of  the  Bible 
the  Lord  is  represented  as  walking  in 
Paradise  "in  the  coolth  or  the  day." 
Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  was  fond,  of  the 
word  which  occurs  frequently  in  his 
translation  of  "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a Night:” 


% 


/. 


The  young  woman  from  Vermont  with 
whom  an  Igorrote  at  St.  Louis  fell  mad- 
ly In  love  at  first  sight  has  no  cause 
for  shame,  and  why  should  she  have 
screamed  when  the  interpreter  confided 
to  her  the  marriage  offer?  This  Igorrote 
loved  her  for  herself.  He  did  not  ask 
about  her  social  position,  pecuniary  con 
dition.  education,  whims,  beliefs.  He 
did  not  ask  first  to  see  her  mother  and 
the  portrait  of  her  grandmother,  nor 
did  lie  oonsull  the  family  physician.  He 
saw  and  loved.  He  paid  her  the  highest 
tribute  possible  for  a man  to  pay  a 
woman.  It  was  furthermore  the  tribute 
of  a frank,  natural,  unspoiled  being— 
a man  to  found  a family  if  not  a race. 

An  advertiser  uses  the  word  "coolth” 
and  in  a quasi-apologetlc  manner  says: 
"If  from  ’warm’  we  get  ’warmth.’  why 
not  from  ‘cool’  get  'coolth'?”  The  word 
has  long  been  In  good  and  regular 
standing  in  the  English  language.  Un- 
fortunately. it  is  not  now  in  common 


AUTHORS  IN  POLITICS. 

The  French  are  given  to  opening  in- 
quests. Men  and  women  are  invited 
to  give  their  opinion  concerning  all 
j tilings  known  We,  and  some  other 
things.  M.  Francois  Maury  opened  one 
of  these  inquests  lately  and  (he  subject 
J was  tins:  "Should  learned  and  liter- 

j ary  men  take  part  in  democratic:  poli- 
I ties?”  This  subject  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
exciting  as  "Is  France  a decadent  na- 
tion V"  or  “Why  are  .the  English  so  dis- 
liked by  continental  nations?”  hut  i( 
will  serve.  "Learned"  and  "literary" 
are  by  no  means  identical  qualifica- 
tions. but  let  us  look  at  the  answers 
that  have  already  been  published. 

M.  Bertlielot  says  “Yes";  but  political 
I life  may  injure- flieir  more  peaceful  ca- 
reer. He  is  a .chemist  and  lias  sat  in 
I two  cabinets,  so- his  answer  has  a cer- 
tain authority.  Jules  Lemaitre  says 
they  should,  but  of  what  use  would 
they  be  at  preseutto  France?  Maurice 
Bnrres  thinks  they  should  do  all  they 
could,  not  in  organized  fashion,  but  as 
Mugwumps,  and  that  "if  he  had  the 
time  to  be  concise"  he  would  say:  “If 

(he  learned  and  literary  should  become 
men  of  business,  it  would  spoil  them, 
for  the  morality  of  the. practical  man  is 
'different  from  that  of  the  theorist;  the 
former  goes  only  from  result  to  result; 
the  theorist  cannot  lose  sight  of  an 
ideal."  Albert  Gliinon  thinks  that  lit- 
erary men  should  .-address  the  public 
only  through  their  published  Vfbrks. 
(There  are  still  more < pronounced  opin- 
ions. 

Thus  Gabriel  Tnrfle  believes  that  lit- 
erary men  should  interfere  only  in  great 
crises — then,  of  course,  the  warring 
.politicians  will  listen  lo  their" Whoas!" 
a ml  “Gees!”  Emile  Duclaux  takes  a 
low  view  of  the  tact  of  the  literary  and 
the  learned,  and  he  quotes  the  case  of 
a distinguished  French  Dominican  who 
improved  the  occasion  of  a meeting  for 
the  presentation  of  prizes  by  preaching 
civil  war.  Gabriel  Monod  is  looking 
anxiously  for  the  apparition  of  an 
angel;  he  yearns  for  a capitalist  who 
will  give  millions  to  wait'd  the  establish- 
ment of  a journal  in  which  “ail  ques-  . 
lions  will  be  treated  without  respect  to 
personal,  political  or  financial  preju-  : 
dice.”  There  are  others — even  in 
America — looking  early,  anxiously  and 
late  for  this  golden-winged  angel.  { 
Oscar  Levei'tin  sees  literary  men  re- 
deeming politics,  and  he  cites  Hugo,  j 
Virchow  and  Bjornsou  as  good  poiiti- 
cians:  but  Mr.  Levertin  is  a Swede  in 
I’aris.  and  he  is  a poet,  and  lie  does  not 
remember  that  Victor  Hugo  as  a poli- 
iician  was  delightfully  romantic  and 
characteristic-ally,  but  vainly,  melodra- 
matic. Paul  Hervieu  is.  perhaps,  the 
most  sensible  of  them  all:  lie  does  not 
see  why  literary'  men  should  not  go 
into  politics,  if  they  be>so  inclined. 

In  Ibis  country  there  is  little  discus- 
sion at  present  concerning  the  scholar 
in  politics.  Literary  and  learned  men 
have  figured  actively  in  our  political 
a flairs  from  Jefferson  and  Ftranklin  to 
Senator  Lodge  and  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Hoyt.  Mr.  Booth  Tarking- 
lon  went  into  politics,  but  he.  came  out 
again,  and  he  now  prefers  to  live  in 
Borne.  Italy,  not  far  from  the  Coliseum 
and  other  classical  attractions.  And  as 
nearly  every  American  has  written 
either  a book  or  a magazine  article, 
there  must  necessarily  he  many  "liter- 
ary fellers"  in  polifieal  office.  If  is 
possible  that  literature  is  put  on  a 
higher  plane  in  France. 


of 


QUESTIONS  OF  TASTE. 

A divorce  was  granted  in  a town 
Pennsylvania  to  a woman  of  "a  well 
known  New  York  family."  Her  late 
husband  is  a man  of  wealth  and  good 
reputation.  There  was  no  scandalous 
the  divorce.  After  seven 
found  that  their  tastes  did 
"She  liked  society  and  he 


cause  for 
.rears  they 
not  agree, 
didn’t." 

Not  long 
wife  ran 


in  Plymouth  e 
with  i In-  hi  ft 


unity  a 
d man. 


^'fitflTeserted  husband,  a fanner,  had 
not  been  cruel  or  unfaithful,  bill  Ibe 
social  life  of  the  village  did  not  satisfy 
her  expectations.  Her  days  and  nights 
were  starved,  and  her  mind,  like  that 
of  Emilia  Bovary.  was  as  a garret  with 
window  facing  northward,  in  which 
lipredom.  spiderlike,  wove  its  web. 
Tlje  hired  man  might  not  have  prom- 
ised her  a life  of  specific  enjoyment  — 
matinees,  progressive  euchre  parties, 
(denies  with  dancing— but  lie  was  ai 
least  a means  of  escape,  a charioteer  to 
some  more  favored  spot  where  I here 
are  electric  lights,  bands  playing  and 
the  conviction  of  gregarious  enjoyment. 

h is  a pity,  some  may  sav.  that  all 
these  questions  of  taste  and  individual 
preference  are  not  definitely  settled  be- 
fore marriage,  from  the  precise  degree 
of  the  softness  of  a boiled  egg  to  I he  fa- 
vorite poet,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
disappointments  and  loss  of  illusions, 
if  a man  is  bored  by  social  duties  be- 
fore marriage,  he  will  not  easily  lie 
broiiglit  lo  the  assumption  of  the  while 
man’s  burden.  If  a maiden  has  no  re- 
sources within  herself,  she  will  always 
be  dependent  on  chatter  and  extra- 
neous excitement.  There  is  no  more 
pitiable  being  than  Ihe  woman  who  is 
disappointed  in  her  social  aspirations, 
who  drags  out  envious  years,  a baffled 
climber.  The  pity  of  the  looker-on  is 
mingled  with  contempt  for  Ihe  woman, 

! nevertheless  she  is  to  be  pitied. 

If  the  husband  or  the  wife  be  a hu- 
morist, disagreements  in  taste  are  a 
constant  joy:  they  keep  alive  affections 
that  might  die  slowly;  they  excite  sur- 
prise and  furnish  food  for  conversa- 
tion; they  sharpen  the  tools  of  speech. 
In  such  households  I here  is  no  apathy 
of  middle-age.  When  the  husband  is 
painfully  literal  and  the  wife  imagina- 
tive, llien  there  is  ihe  possibility  of  re- 
belliop,  the  thought  of  a deliverer, 
whether  lie  be  a hired  man,  or  some 
Perseus,  irreproachable  in  dress,  a 
master  in  the  ballroom,  or  some  irre- 
sponsible romanticist  of  a magnetic  dis- 
position— and  of  these  three  the  ro. 
manticist  is  the  one  chiefly  to  be 
feared  by  the  plodding  husband,  for  tin- 
woman  will  surely  say  to  herself:  "He 

at  least  understands  me.” 

“SOFT  MARKS." 

The  New  York  Times  tells  a "truly 
remarkable"  tale  of  the  trial  of  a stoue 
mason  who  murdered  a man  not  many 
miles  from  Paris.  The  murderer 
stated  in  defence  that  his  victim  was 
a sorcerer  who  had  done  him  bodily 
harm,  and  other  inhabitants  of  his  vil- 
lage swore  that  this  sorcerer  was  an 
alarming  and  dangerous  person,  of 
whbm  (hey  were  all  well  rid.  The  jury 
pronounced  the  homicide  justifiable  and 
acquitted  the  prisoner.  The  Times  thus 
moralizes  : “It  is  possible  to  hope  that, 
since  the  kind  of  education  which  rustic 
Frenchmen  have  hitherto  had  has  not 
lil  ted  them  above  such  anachronisl  ie 
ideas  as  were  displayed  at  this  trial, 
i he  kind  of  education  they  are  to  have 
henceforth  may  do  a little  better,  at 
least  in  this  one  direction." 

The  Times  and  ils  contemporaries  of 
ihe  same  day  told  an  equally  remark- 
able-story of  superstition  in  Ihe  highly 
civilized  city  of  New  York.  A real 
estate  owner,  lill  years  old  and  pros- 
perous. came  under  the  power  of  a 
tailor  medium,  who  assured  him  that 
"the  spirits”  preferred  the  triilor  lo  t he 
real  estate  owner  as  a collector  of  the 
latter’s  rents.  The  tailor,  therefore, 
collected  these  rents  and  kept  them  for 
his  own  use.  The  spirits  also  insisted 
that  the  real  estate  man  should  trans- 
fer thp  ownership  of  one  of  his  houses 
and  lots  to  the  said  tailor’s  wife,  or 
elsp  they  would  wreak  terrible  ven- 
geance on  llie  obstinate  owner.  The 
deed  was  made  and  the  property  trans- 
ferred. Naturally,  the  daughters  of  the 
real  estate  owner  protested  and  took 
their  father  into  court.  He  shivered  with 
fright  as  he  approached  the  court  room 
door  and  would  have  fain  gone  home, 
for  the  tailor  had  told  him  that  the 
spirits  would  strike  him  dead  as  he 
crossed  the  threshold  of  (lie  c-ourt 
house.  Two  policemen,  not  sensitive  to 
spiritual  impressions,  dragged  him  be-  / 
fore  the  magistrate,  who  heard  Hie  story 
of  demoniacal  intimidation,  and  then 
handed  down  this  eminently  judicial 


opinion  : "Well,  yon  are  a fine  old  soft 

mark.”  Is  1 here  not  need  of  some  other 
system  of  education  in  New  York?  Or 
is  it  all  a matter  of  education?  Could 
any  French  villager  show  proofs  of 
more  incredible  superstition  than  those 
shown  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Lu- 
ther Marsh,  a man  of  conspicuous  abil- 
ity and  a distinguished  member  of  the 

New  York  bar?  

“SUSPICIOUS"  FACTS. 

It  is  stated  as  evidence  in  a more  or 
less  scandalous  case  not  yet  brought 
into  court  that  the  accused  went  in  a 
cab  to  the  home  of  the  corespondent 
and  did  not  leave  her  house  till  1 o clock 
% in  the  morning.  The  cab  habit  is  not 
ft  of  itself  an  indisputable  proof  of  a dis- 
|w  solute  nature,  though,  if  it  be  worn  as 
p#  ,a  garment,  it  is  injurious  to  the  pocket 
ft  and  to  health.  Perhaps  the  weather  in 
this  particular  instance  was  uupro- 
i pilious:  perhaps  the  distance  from  the 
' inn  was  great:  the  caller  may  have 
| , been  unfamiliar  with  the  streets:  per- 
il haps  he  was  wellnigh  exhausted  after 
.I  a commercial  day.  There  are  cabs 
without  mysteries,  just  as  there  are 
hacks  without  aldermen  and  common 
councilmen.  It  should  be  remembered 
| 1 that  the  accused  is  a member  of  the 
bar.  and  there  are  lawyers  even  in 
Boston,  the  paradise  of  street  cars,  who 
j are  confirmed  victims  of  the  cab  babit. 

!J  although  they  do  not  suffer  from  flat- 
l foot  or  policeman's  heel. 

And  now  a word  as  to  the  length  of 
1 the  call.  Nothing  is  said  about  the 
I : time  when  the  caller  rang  the  bell. 
The  proper  hours  for  a call  are  largely 
a matter  of  geography.  In  God-fearing 
villages  of  New  England  it  was  for 
years  the  practice  of  the  swains  to  “sit 
! up"  with  the  girls  of  ttieir  choice,  and 
| they  often  saw  the  sun  rise  in  approval 
on  their  homeward  way.  We  are  told 
, that  this  strenuous  courting  still  holds 
x sway  in  certain  counties.  There  are 
city  houses  where  callers  are  welcomed 
! at  late  hours.  Midnight  may  be  late 
to  one  that  lives  chiefly  on  health  foods; 

• to  another  it  is  just  the  shank  of  the 
5 evening.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Spencer  wrote 

verses  beginning:  "Too  late  I stayed! 

j Forgive  the  crime."  and  he  ascribed 
. his  breach  of  courtesy  to  the  irresist- 
f1  ible  charms  of  his  hostess.  Mr.  Spencer 
ft  was  never  reproached  for  unseemly  be- 
t havior  on  this  occasion;  on  the  cou- 
! trary.  his  little  poem  is  reckoned 

• ( among  “the  most  elegant  examples  of 
1 society  verse.”  It  should  also  be  re- 

membered  that  there  are  men  who  are 
;;  constitutionally  heavy  sitters.  No 
j clock  of  sepulchral  voice  is  as  a hint  to 
1 them.  Y’awns  are  as  expressions  of 
j delight . It  is  not  unlikely  that  this 

• "corespondent"  gaped  in  the  caller's 
, face. 

' The  department  of  justice,  after  an 
, investigation  of  charges  against  Judge 
1 Hainer  of  Oklahoma,  concludes  that  he 
I is  “a  fine  judge,”  but  "somewhat  irri- 
table and  brusque.”  Thus  Judge  Hainer 
is  one  of  a long  line  of  illustrious  ex- 
amples. There  have  been  judges  who 
have  cultivated  brusqueness  as  a dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  their  profession, 
just  as  there  are  physicians  who  think 
that  a fine  brutality  gives  them  author- 
ity, just  as  other  physicians  put  their 
confidence  in  a bushy  beard,  one  that 
the  fowls  of  the  air  might  nest  in. 
There  are  musicians  who  affect  long 
hair  because  Liszt  was  thus  conspicu- 
ous. or  write  illegibly  because  Beetho- 
ven's handwriting  was  vile.  There  lias 
been  departure  from  tradition  in  some 
callings:  poets  may  now  be  taken  for 
business  men,  painters  are  to  be  seen 
with  conventional  hats.  And.  after  all^ 
how  can  a judge  of  long  experience 
with  foul  court  rooms  and  with  con- 
tending, quibbling  lawyers  be  otherwise 
than  brusque? 

The  New  York  Sun  declared  itself  for 
I Roosevelt,  and  gave  a list  of  "mixed 
temperance  drinks”  on  the  same  fa*e- 
ful  editorial  page.  Is  there  symbolism 
in  the  juxtaposition  of  ideas?  But  the 
list  of  soft  drinks  is  not  complete. 
Grape-juice  punch,  lemon  squash,  grape- 
juice  sherbet.  Saratoga  cooler,  grape- 
juice  nectar— these  may  serve,  but  what 
are  they  in  comparison  with  "bingo." 
the  summer  drink  recommended  by  John 
Phoenix.  The  recipe  is  a simple  one: 
Three  parts  water-gruel  and  two  of  root- 
beer;  thicken  with  a little  soft  squash, 
and  strain  through  a cane-bottomed 


chair.  Some  prefer  two  parts  of  the 
gruel  and  three  of  the  beer.  No  doubt 
it  is  mixed  in  the  Bishop's  Subway 
pleasure-house  to  suit  the  customer’s 
taste. 

A man  poisoned  himself  the  other  day, 
for  "he  preferred  death  to  seeing  his 
wife  and  three  daughters  face  starva- 
tion." Just  how  did  this  sensitive  soul 
better  matters?  He  has  plunged  his 
family  into  sorrow;  he  has  left  it  alone 
to  continue  the  daily  fight;  and  if  he 
had  any  hope  of  immediate  benefit,  it 
was  in  the  possible  generosity  of  an  in- 
surance company  with  which  he  had 
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TAVERN  INSPIRATION. 

An  optimistic  supporter  of  Bishop 
Potter  not  only  believes  that  such  bar- 
rooms as  the  Subway  Tavern  will  be- 
come clubs  of  social  advantage  for  the 
poor,  but  he  sees,  as  from  a tower,  the 
re-establishment  in  New  York  of  the 
old-fashioned  tavern,  a source  of  in- 
spiration to  essayists,  poets,  dramatists. 
There  is,  indeed,  need  of  a literary  re- 
vival in  New  York  and  Boston,  if  the 
dwellers  in  these  towns  look  enviously 
loward  Indianapolis,  with  its  swarms 
of  novelists,  its  shoals  of  essayists  and 
deep  thinkers,  its  battalions  of  yapt 
bards.  Mr.  George  Moore,  in  one  of 
bis  earliest  books,  mourned  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  tavern,  and  he  con- 
trasted the  influence  of  that  dwelling 
place  of  the  muses  in  Elizabethan 
days  with  the  influence  of  the  modern 
suburban  English  villa  over  literature 
and  life.  The  tavern  inspired  Mar- 
lowe, Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  as  in  France  it 
awakened  singers,  from  Villon  to  Ver- 
laine. The  villa  is  the  nursing  mother 
of  such  as  Mr.  Hall  Caine. 

There  was  once  in  New  York  an  im- 
itation pf  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  but 
beer,  not  Canary  wine,  was  sold  at 
Pfafffa  as  the  distinguishing  beverage. 
Men  of  wit  and  fancy  eat  there  and 
draaik,  and  laughed.  Henry  Clapp, 
Ned  Wilkins,  George  Arnold,  Mr.  Aid- 
rich  in  his  boyish  days,  Mullen,  the 
artist,  Fitz  James  O’Brien,  Frank 
Wood,  Artemus  Ward,  Willie  Winter — 
the  list  is  long,  and  it  is  one  chiefly  of 
forgotten  names.  Pfaff's  had  its  few 
years  of  literary  reputation.  ^Men  from 
the  country,  as  Mr.  W.  D,  Howells, 
would  visit  the  place  to  gape  at  the 
celebrities.  They  hoped  to  see  one  of 
them  dash  off  a poem' in  Bacchic  frenzy, 
to  discover  another  in  the  act  df  coin- 
ing marketable  epigrams,  to  hear  a 
third  telling  the  plot  of  h,is  latent  mas- 
terpiece in  fiction.  These  visitors,  as 
we  know  from  Mr.  Howells,  were  dis- 
appointed, as  are,  no  doubt,  tKe  asso- 
ciate members,  the  “non-literary”  mem- 
bers, of  a literary  club  when  the  gifted 
and  amusing  animals  do  not  perform  at 
dinner,  when  the  wits  are  sullen  and  re- 
fuse to  coruscate.  Fancy  and  imagina- 
tion were  in  the  air,  on  the  tongues  of 
meu  in  those  riotous  and  fantastical 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Those  glo- 
rious writers  would  shine  today . even 
in  a conservative  London  club  <or  in 
the  sedately  hideons  villas  of  Clapham. 

It's  a pleasant  dream,  this  hope  in  a 
literary  renaissance  stimulated  by  good 
cheer,  unconventional  behavior  and 
brave  talk  in  hilarious  Intimacy.  The 
dub  as  it  is  today  is  a drag  on  inspi- 
ration, for  the  horizon,  as  seen  from  its 
window,  is  not  beyond  the  ward  district, 
the  life  within  the  walls  is  timorously 
parochial  and  laboriously  artificial.  The 
dub  is  a place  to  study  only  club  life. 
It  seems  a pity  that  there  is  no  old- 
fashioned  tavern  room  with  sanded 
floor  for  the  settlement  ef  the  universe 
and  things  beyond  the  universe.  But  ' 
lb©  world  has  grown  smugly  respect- 
able and  lucratively  hypocritical.  Lit- 
erary work  today  is  contract  labor. 
The  writer  has  established  hours;  for 
him  the  whistle  blows.  Anthony  Trol- 
1 lope,  who  would  stop  by  the  dock  in 

l the  middle  of  a line,  is  the  approved 

| model.  Tavern  life  as  once  known, 

| even  the  life  of  the  old  coffee  house, 

would  be  impossible.  There  would  he 
such  a waste  of  hours,  there  would  be 
no  time  to  fulfil  social  duties — calls  on 
publishers  and  patronesses;  and  the  poet 
and  essayist  would  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  in  the  tavern  low  and  disquiet- 
ing persons  with  extraordinary  ideas 
pnd  ideals. 


SPARE  THE  PIGTA.il. 

Tile  Bow  Wong  Woy  Society  wishes 
"lb  make  the  Chinese,  like  the  Ameri-  I 
cans,  progressive  and  without  supersti- 
tion.” The  members  are  terribly  in 
earnest,  for  they  have  decided  to  have 
their  pigtails  eut  off.  This  is  dis- 
heartening news.  Here  is  another  at- 
tempt to  destroy  characterization  and  | 
individuality  in  dress,  ns  well  as  in 
deportment  and  in  trains  of  thought. 
In  Switzerland  the  pretty  girl  of  a 
canton  now  dons  her  distinguishing 
costume  chiefly  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
an  innkeeper,  to  please  his  guests  from 
foreign  lands,  and  often  the  girl  of  one 
canton  will  be  easily  persuaded  to  wear 
the  costume  of  another.  For  years  the 
pigtail  of  the  Chinese  has  been  as  dis- 
tinctive a glory  to  them  as  the  golden 
head-baud  has  been  to  the  maidens  of 
Holland.  The  pigtail  has  inspired 
poets,  paragraphers,  caricaturists.  The 
Chinaman  has  worn  it  proudly  and  re- 
ligiously, although  it  served  the  attack 
of  the  enemy.  And  now  renegades 
have  banded  themselves  together  against 
one  of  the  chief  institutions  of  their 
country. 

Contrast  vMth  the  conduct  of  such 
degenerates  the  behavior  of  the  Kev.  J. 
H.  A.  Cyrus  of  Port  Royal,  Va..  treas- 
urer of  the  colored  Baptist  convention. 
He  brought  suit  against  a chemical 
company  for  its  unauthorized  use  of  his 
photograph  and  name  in  support  of  its 
assertion  that  an  article  manufactured  j 
by  it  takes  out  the  kiuk  in  negroes' 
hair  and  makes  it  straight. 

Some  may  say  that  African  chiefs 
now  wear  plug  hals  and  trousers.  They 
wear  plug  hats,  and  as  they  often  wear 
little  else  save  a loin  cloth  their  cos- 
tume is  the  more  striking.  Herman 
Melville's  friend,  Queequeg,  the  har-  | 
pooner  from  the  South  Seas,  wore  in 
New  Bedford  a tall  beaver  hat,  which  j 
he  donned  mornings  as  the  first  step  in 
fils  toilet:  but  he  was  startlingly  tat- 
tooed: he  carried  his  harpoon  as  a 
bourgeois  his  umbrella ; and  he  also 
carried  a bag  in  which  were  a sort  of 
tomahawk  and  the  head  of  a New  Zea- 
lander. With  the  harpoon  he  helped 
himself  to  beefsteak  at  the  Spouter  Inn 
and  shaved  himself.  His  tomahawk  : 
was  also  a tobacco  pipe.  The  beaver 
hat  did  not  take  away  the  admirable 
individuality  of  Queequeg.  But  a 
Chinaman  without  a pigtail  is  neither 
a Chinaman  nor  an  American.  He  Is 
a man  without  a country. 

The  annoyance  of  one  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  another,  and  the  calm  observer 
finds  in  the  conflicting  emotions  excel- 
lent copy.  A dentist  in  an  English  town 
had  a neighbor  who  remembered  the 
heliograph  trick  and  arranged  a series 
of  mirrors  by  which  he  could  follow  the 
surprising,  grotesque,  painful  incidents 
In  the  dentist's  room.  The  dental  sur- 
geon—but  we  are  here  concerned  only 
with  a London  paragrapher  who  wrote 
in  this  delightful  manner:  "The  den- 

tist's back  garden  has  become  a sort 
of  Marconi  region,  with  rays  instead  of 
signals,  and  ridicule  instead  of  science. 
The  suffering  client  is  very  like  a spirit- 
ualistic medium,  and  cannot  endure  an 
unsympathetic  atmosphere.  It  is  hardly 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  extract 
of  gum  at  Balham  has  become  what 
miners  call  a diminished  yield." 


There  is  still  discussion  in  Enf»la!*4 
to  whether  the  cat  should  be  taxed  and 
be  a source  of  revenue.  Naturalists  are 
now  urging  this  taxation,  because  cats 
poach  and  also  scare  away  all  birds 
except  the  house  sparrow.  Fruit  trees 
and  vegetable  gardens  are  infested  by 
slugs  and  snails  because  there  are  no 
birds  to  eat  them;  for  sparrows  scorn 
snails  and  slugs.  A "Lover  of  Cats” 
also  believes  in  taxation  because  it 
would  better  the  race  by  Insuring  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  He  speaks  of  tha 
"uninteresting  majority.”  This  lover  is 
no  true  lover.  To  the  sworn  friend  there 
is  no  "uninteresting”  cat.  Even  the 
nocturne  of  a singed  cat  is  as  sweet  and 
neurotic  as  any  by  Chopin. 

Judge  Woodfull  welcomes  female  law- 
yers in  his  court,  and  has  no  objection  to 
them  on  the  bench.  There  are  cases 
which,  he  thinks,  should  be  judged  only 
by  women,  as  when  a defendant  objects 
to  pay  for  a dress  which  makes  her 
"look  a perfect  fright.”  But  would  all 
women  stand  together  against  a dress- 
maker, especially  if  she  were  a fashion- 
able one?  We  fear  there  would  be  oc- 
casionally verdicts  for  the  plaintiff  and 
consequent  and  terrible  contempt  of 
court. 


Mr.  Sims  enjoys  his  vacation,  for  hr 
travels  by  day  and  writes  by  night.  He 
Is  enabled,  in  consequence  of  his  night 
work,  to  see  the  sun  rise,  whether  he  be 
at  Monte  Carlo,  in  an  English  country 
house  or  near  Mt.  Blanc;  and  to  see  it 
comfortably,  without  undue  preparation, 
and  from  the  window  of  his  sitting  room. 
No  wonder  he  believes  in  restful  vaca- 
tions! . ./• 
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SENATORIAL  DISCOURTESY. 

Kansas,  though  it  is  no  longer 
“bleeding,”  again  draws  toward  it  the 
eyes  of  sociologists.  “Senator  McMil- 
lan believes  the  custom  of  lifting  his 
hat  every  time  he  meets  a woman  in 
an  elevator  an  unmitigated  nuisance.” 
He  carries  out  his  belief  in  his  walks 
abroad,  and.  therefore,  the  “society 
women”  of  Topeka  frown  on  him.  Re- 
nominated, he  now  purposes  to  intro- 
duce a bill  declaring  the  custom  a nui- 
sance, and  he  asks  all  men  to  stand  by 
him. 

The  senator  has  for  his  motto  the 
line  of  Walt  Whitman:  "I  wear  my 

hat  as  I please,  indoors  or  out;”  but 
why  should  he  attempt  to  make  his  own 
whim  a prevailing  rule,  ordered  and  en- 
forced by  law?  The  hat,  no  matter  how 
shocking  its  condition,  should  be  treat- 
ed with  respect.  The  good  Mahome-  j 
tan  will  not  allow  his  turban,  when  it  j 
is  off  duty,  to  rest  on  the  floor ; the 
head  covering  is  sacred.  Perhaps  the 
senator  is  descended  from  those  gran- 
dees of  Spain  who  remained  covered 
in  the  presence  of  the  King ; perhaps 
he  would  revive  the  English  days  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
when  members  of  the  Academy  oi 
Royal  Society  conducted  their  proceed- 
ings with  their  hats  on ; when,  as  we 
learn  from  Ben  Jonson,  a man  who  re- 
moved his  hat  in  the  house  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife  showed  her  an  ex- 
traordinary mark  of  respect.  Even  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
was  usual  for  men  to  keep  the  hat  on 
in  a theatre,  except  in  the  presence  of 
royalty.  The  Englishman  still  wears 
his  hat  in  legislative  meetings.  Per- 
haps the  senator  is  an  Anglomaniac. 

Senator  McMillan,  a candidate  of 
Democrats  and  Populists,  does  not  dis- 
criminate. In  a hotel  elevator  he  is  a 
guest  of  the  house ; he  is  with  fellow- 
guests  ; the  courtesy  of  the  lifted  hat 
should  be  the  courtesy  of  the  removed 
hat  as  he  enters  the  elevator.  In  the 
frequented  elevator  of  a business  build- 
ing the  latter,  courtesy  seems  to  many 
deliberately  superfluous,  and  if  the  hat 
be  lifted  with  each  entrance  of  a 
woman  there  may  seem  to  be  an  invita- 
tion to  recognition,  with  or  without  an 
accompanying  wink.  The  question  is 
a disputed  one,  but  to  declare  even  su- 
'perfluous  courtesy  a nuisance  is  going 
far  in  the  direction  of  a paternal  and 
oppressive  government. 

The  senator  is  not  a man  of  a single 
purpose ; he  would  fain  discourage 
snake-eating  and  snake-charming  on 
the  street  corners  by  making  these  prac- 
tices a misdemeanor.  Thus  does  he  aim 
a blow  at  the  aesthetics  of  the  street 
and  at  the  amusement  of  the  young  in 
years  and  in  spirit.  Such  outdoor  ex- 
hibitions of  singular  taste  and  skill  give 
distinction  to  the  town;  they  identify 
Topeka.  Would  he  war  against  a glo- 
rifying institution?  Would  he  turn 
purple  into  drab?  Senator  McMillan 
is  as  fanatically  narrow  as  any  Hot- 
Gospeller.  lie  deserves  defeat.  The 
people  of  Topeka  will  surely  rise 
against  him.  Even  in  a little  village  of 
New  York,  Prof.  Van  Olinda,  who  gave 
shows  with  six  women  play  actresses, 
and  Sunday  concerts,  at  which  “Meet 
Me  in  St.  Louis”  and  "Bedelia”  were 
sung  with  unholy  fervor,  who  "cre- 
ated a rough  house  within  thirty  feet  of 
where  a man  was  dying,”  was  acquitted 
by  the  local  jury.  The  foreman  thus 
addressed  the  court : “Your  honor,  the 

peculiar  business  interests  of  Sodus 
Point  require  that  the  law  be  disre- 
garded.”^  

ARMORED  HALLS. 

Armor  is  imported  with  oonts-of-n imt 
to  furnish  the  palaces  of  suddenly  riel 
Americans  It  is  declared  in  the  cits 
tom  house  ns  ‘"hardware,”  and  it  m 
doubt  costs  a pretty  sum  before  it  i 


<’t  up  iii  fhe  halls  and  the  more  puoiic 

ooms  of  our  untitled  uristocrncy.  This 
nportation  is  necessary,  for  little 
nuor  came  down  by  right  of  inherit- 
nce  to  New  Englanders  now'  living, 
nd  even  warming  pans  and  iron  ket- 
Ics  are  tearfully  sought  in  second-hand 
hops  by  some  of  “our  best  jieople.” 
'lie  importation  should  have  begun 
operations  ago,  but  the  simple  fore- 
\ there  wore  not  prudent,  nor  could 
hey  foresee  that  their  descendants 
ould  put  such  a value  on  enst-aside 
nnor.  / 

i A suit  is  generally  put  in  the  hnll,  so 
hat  the  caller  would  easily  be  f right- 
nod  had  he  not  seen  "The  Chimes  of 
Cormnndy.”  The  'host  seldom  wears 
his  or  any  other  suit  of  armor,  al- 
hough  the  automobile  habit  may  yet 
ring  in  the  fashion.  There  are  suits 
ml  detached  pieces  in  the  library— 
'here  there  is  that  strongly  painted 
keness  of  the  head  of  the  house  in  the 
ct  of  signing  a check— or  in  the  ball- 
00111,  music  room,  smoking  room — who 
nows?  possibly  in  the  bathroom,  to 
empt  the  humorist  to  curious  experi- 
lents.  There  are  also  suits  for  la- 
ies,  old-fashioned  union  garments.  Is 
here  not  a helmet  once  worn  by  Joan 
f Arc  in  the  Due  de  Dino's  collection, 
urehased  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
f Arts  in  New  York? 

Why  does  not  the  host  wear  this  suit 
t dinners  of  importance,  when  he  en- 
ertains  some  distinguished  foreigner, 
rho  might  not  otherwise  suspect  him 
f a long  line?  Mr.  William  Black,  fhe 
lovelist,  a romantic  person,  who  was 
lways  writing  about  heather  and  sun- 
ets,  wore  a full  suit  of  armor  when 
e sat  for  his  portrait;  hut  he  was  not 
t all  imposing  in  this  costume;  in  fact, 
ie  looked  as  though  he  were  at  a bank 
mliday  masquerade.  The  armor  might 
Iso  test  the  physical  architecture  of 
lie  wearer,  for  close  fits  must  have 
ieeii  designed  with  reference  to  knock- 
nees  and  bowlegs. 

The  host  may  be  secretly  uneasy  over 
ie  precise  meaning  of  hauberk,  but  he 
vaves  his  hand  carelessly  toward  a 
nit.  “Yes,  it’s  been  in  the  family  for 
ears.  You  know,  many  of  our  leading 
Vmericans  are  descended  from  the 
-hivairy  of  France  and  England,  and 
mt  a few  have  the  blood  of  kings  In 
heir  veins.”  Much  later  in  the  even: 
ng  he  catches  himself  in  a too  per- 
onal  disclosure:  “Bet's  see— that  suit 

>ost  me ” Sometimes  he  finishes  the 

entenee.  Meanwhile,  the  suit  is  as 
mpassive  as  it  is  when  it  is  dusted  by 
he  descendant  of  one  of  the  thousand 
risli  kings  who  fell  together  in  the 
nemorable  battle. 

HARMONY  IN  DRESS. 

The  Tailor  and  Cutter  mentions  as 
n extraordinary  costume  in  summer  a 
ellow  straw  hat,  a black  frock  coat,  a 
krtan  tie,  a blue  cummerbund,  white 
luck  trousers  and  yellow  shoes.  Per- 
aps  this  dress  might  be  called  extrava- 
ant  by  the  purist,  but  it  is  fuudamen- 
ally  no  more  inharmonious  than  the 
ummer  costume  worn  by  the  most  re- 
pectable  cottagers  along  the  North 
Shore ; a straw  hat  and  an  overcoat ; 
lor  is  it  inherently  so  amazing  as  the 
ombination  that  for  somd  years  dis- 
linguished  the  American  citizen  and 
tatesman  and  set  him  apart  from  other 
ons  of  men : a plug  hat,  a yellow 
ineu  duster,  leg  boots,  and  a carpet 
iag.  A variation  in  this  dress,  con- 
ress  gaiters  instead  of  leg  boots,  was 
lot  incompatible  with  the  highest  de- 
ree  of  statesmanship. 

In  England  the  sight  of  a man  with 
L Panama  hat  carrying  an  umbrella 
uggests  his  “indecent  lack  of  confi- 
lence  in  the  weather”  rather  than  a 
•iolation  of  artistic  harmony.  Some 
[nay  protest  against  the  respect  paid 
llress  by  thousands ; they  believe  with 
[Tain e that  the  regularly  changing  dress 
f fashion  has  a purely  secondary  char- 
cter;  that  it  is  extraneous,  a decora- 
ion,  something  that  can  be  doffed.  But 

0 the  painter,  the  exterior  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  psychological  interior. 
tVe  say  with  Jules  Laforgue:  “I  see 
persons  dressed  with  an  infinite  variety 

nuances  according  to  their  position, 
ndividual  character,  the  hour,  the  occu- 
jation.  I see  only  dressed  persons.  As 

1 am  ephemeral,  another  ephemeral 
reature  interests  me  more*  than  an 
ibsolute  hero,  and  as  I am  a clothed 


man,  a creature,  in  an  ephemeral 

interests  me  more  thfm  a sculptural 
nude  model.  * * * The  AntinouH 

is  not:  more  beautiful  than  the  Due  de,1 
Moray,  nor  the  Juno  of  the  Villa  Ludo- 
vici  than  a Parisian  woman  in  a pastel 
by  Nittis.  Is  not  dandyism,  this  beauty 
of  a being  in  toilet  the  correctness  of 
the  man,  the  art  of  the  woman — as  in- 
teresting, as  solid,  as  human,  as  nat- 
ural, as  Grecian  nudity?” 

To  the  true  observer,  to  the  truly 
[artistic  eye,  even  the  wildest  fantasia 
in  dress' — corduroy  boots,  inachronisticj 
brocade — waistcoats,  stocks  recovered 
from  limboo — or  the  most  hideous  sole- 
cism, has  an  absorbing  interest.  Tliel 
trousers  of  ft  bronze  statue  are  vitally 
contemporaneous;  the  antique  toga  is  I 
of  an  alien  world. 

GUNS  AND  DIAMONDS. 

The  intelligent  foreigner  studying  the 
manners  and  customs  of  New  Yorkers 
would  be  struck  first  of  all  by  the  in- 
cessant gun  play  in  the  metropolis,  and 
by  the  vast  quantity  of  diamonds  worn 
by  the  inhabitants.  Hardly  a day  goes 
by  without  the  record  of  free  and  reck- 
less shooting  of  one  New  Yorker  by  an- 
other. Does  a man  suspected  of  a 
crime  try  to  evade  pursuit?  A police- 
man or  a detective  in  plain  clothes,  or 
a mere  and  unclassified  pursuer,  whips 
out  a pistol  and  shoots.  Is  there  a 
quarrel  among  automobilists?  “The 
| elderly  person  arose  unsteadily,  pulled 
a gun  and  fired  in  the  direction  of  the 
; young  man  and  the  girl”  who  had 
jumped  from  the  machine.  “The  bullet 
1 went  wild.”  Guns  crack  in  saloon,  res- 
taurant, from  tenement  window,  in 
streets  supposed  to  be  safe — at  mid- 
night, at  cock-crow,  at  high  noon.  New 
York  today  reminds  one  of  the  Califor- 
nian town  described  by  a poet  of  the 
fifties  : 

"All  night  in  this  sweet  little  village 
Is  heard  the  soft  note  of  the  pistol 
And  the  pleasant  screek  of  the  victim 
Who’s  been  shot  perhaps  In  his  gizzard.” 
And  the  diamonds.  They  are  of  all 
sizes  and  are  worn  by  all  classes.  They 
are  constantly  changing  receptive 
hands.  The  glory  of  the  tough’s  shirt 
front  is  suddenly  extinguished.  The 
noble  dame  forgets  them  in  a strong- 
box and  misses  them.  They  light  the 
baleful  beauty  of  the  chemical  blonde. 
They  are  as  signs  of  marital  prosperity. 
They  accentuate  the  dirtiness  of  vulgar 
hands.  A woman  wanders,  bediamond- 
ed  with  rings  and  pin  with  cluster,  and 
is  found  sleeping  peacefully  at  2 in  the 
morning  on  a suburban  stoop.  AA'ho 
knows  but  that  powdered  diamond  is 
used  freely  in  this  city  of  diamonds  as 
a poison,  as  it  is  among  the  Mahomet- 
ans of  southern  India — the  least  pain- 
ful, the  most  active  and  infallible  of 
all  the  poisons?  I>o  you  say:  AA  here 

there  are  so  many  diamonds  there  must 
be  many  guns?  But  the  people  of  Am- 
sterdam are  not  continually  popping  at 
each  other ; and  the  workers  in  the 
South  African  fields  are  under  some  re- 
straint of  law.  Fortunately,  the  stand- 
ard of  accuracy  of  gunners  in  New 
York  is  low. 

“Optimo.”  writing  to  the  New  A ork 
Sun  about  s'eep  talking  and  thinking 
aloud,  says  thinking  aloud  is  a nervous 
trouble  and  not  significant  of  anything 
of  importance."  In  the  streets  of  Paris 
and  its  suburbs,  thinking  aloud  is  one 
of  the  surest  symptoms  of  the  absinthe 
habit.  The  shambling  walk  of  the  ab- 
sinthe victim,  his  preoccupied  expres- 
sion, the  deliberateness  and  the  low- 
pitched  intensity  of  his  soliloquy,  are 
far  too  frequently  observed.  There  is 
none  of  the  reckless,  defiant  gayety  that 
marks  the  monologues  of  other  drunk- 
ards; there  is  no  extravagant  and  bom- 
bastic speech,  there  is  no  incoherent 
babbling.  The  absinthe  victim  talks  to 
himself  as  though  he  had  a sacred 
mission. 

The  story  of  the  murder  of  an  octo- 
genarian by  two  blind  septuagenarians 
in  a town  of  Illinois  is  one  of  peculiar 
horror— one  worthy  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  that  dreadful  struggle  in  a 
cellar  described  by  Eugene  Sue  in  “The 
Mysteries  of  Paris.”  Aged  and  groping 
hands  in  murderous  search  of  a feeble 
old  man — three  for  whom  the  earth  was 
already  looking  impatiently! 

A stray  carrier  pigeon  was  found 
with  this  message:  "Your  sweetheart. 
Cleveland.  To  a girl  in  love.  No.  221." 
But  did  this  iove  message  go  astray? 
“To  a girl  in  love"  is  as  to  whom  it 
may  concern. 


-A  1$ . \ <^i  o ^ 


ORIENTAL  JUSTICE. 

Two  fair  women  of  New  York  quar- 
relled violently  over  the  ownership  of  a 
monkey.  They  agreed  to  Jet  Sorgt.  Mc- 
Cann of  the  AVest  Forty-Seventh  street 
(station  decide  the  ownership.  Ho  put 
ithe  monkey  on  the  floor.  Each  claim- 
ant looked  seductively  at  the  animal. 
The  monkey  made  straightway  for  one 
of  them,  and  to  her  the  sergeant  gave 
possession.  The  women  were  satisfied, 
the  monkey  was  happy,  and  so  was  the 
Jsergeant. 

Would  that  more  disputes  could  thus 
bo  settled  by  a magistrate  or  justice 
shrewdly  and  dramatically  offhand! 
The  system  of  Judge  Bridlegoose, 
praised  by  Rabelais,  has  much  to  com- 
mend itself  to  the  thoughtful;  for  he 
gave  his  decision  in  accordance  with 
the  fall  of  the  dice;  but  as  his  eyes  be- 
gan to  fail  him,  he  could  not  distin- 
guish clearly,  and  there  was  consequent 
risk  of  injustice.  Furthermore,  the  dis- 
play of  justice  should  be  of  a broader 
sweep,  arid,  if  possible,  it  should  be  out 
of  doors.  The  ideal  judge  is  a shrewd 
pnd  kindly  disposed  absolute  ruler,  from 
.whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  not 
even  assassination,  for  his  decision 
would  still  stand.  We  have  heard  an 
(able  lawyer  say  that  if  he  were  to  be 
tried  for  his  life  and  were  innocent,  he 
should  be  far  more  comfortable  before 
Bn  upright  judge  than  before  the  cele- 
brated twelve  in  a box. 

The  sergeant  judged  with  the  sub- 
tlety of  an  oriental.  He  stands  in  the 
line  that  includes  Solomon,  the  arbiters 
in  “The  Thousand  Nights  and  a Night,” 
Sancho  Panza  raised  to  the  gubernato- 
rial chair,  the  King  Pausole,  whose  sur- 
prising decisions  are  recorded  faithfully 
by  Pierre  Louys.  This  glorious  mon- 
arch Pausole  judged  his  people  as  he 
sat  under  a wide-spreading  tree.  The 
mind  is  clearer,  the  wit  is  nimbler,  the 
“eternal  verities”  are  closer  at  hand  in 
the  open  air.  Would  that  trials  in 
Boston  were  held  publicly  on  the  Com- 
mon, that  there  were  a dispatcher  of 
jjusuio*!  How  effectivais  the -sentence 

of  exile  imposed  on  Romeo  by  A^erona’s 
duke  in  the  public  sqpiare ! The  crowd 
is  impressed  to  its  moral  advantage  by 
an  exhibition  of  melodramatic  justice, 
A passing  thunderstorm  would  only 
confirm  the  sentence  announced  on  the 
Common. 


A WEEK  END  VISIT. 

A member  of  the  University  Club  of 
New  York  is  represented  as  saying : 
“For  a man  without  a valet  and  past 
the  very  first  flush  of  youth  a week  end 
visit  means  work  before  he  starts  and 
after  he  gets  home  again.  He  needs 
for  three  evenings  at  least  two  dress 
shirts.  The  prudent  man  takes  along 
his  tail  coat  and  his  white  waistcoat. 
Then  there  are  the  bath  gown,  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  shoes,  including  pumps ; 
the  neckties  aud  the  jewels  that  all 
have  to  be  thought  of.  I have  noticed 
a tendency  on  the  part  of  valets  in  the 
houses  one  visits  not  to  pack  the  bags 
of  the  departing  guests,  although  they 
may  have  been  very  keen  about  unpack- 
ing them.” 

All  this  fuss  over  “a  week  end  visit” ! 
But  there  are  serious  omissions  in  the 
list  of  indispensables.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  nightie  or  pyjamas,  or  even  of 
the  humbler  night-dress  spelled  pajamas. 
Perhaps  the  graduate  of  a university 
sleeps  in  his  underclothes — an  unwhole- 
some practice.  He  takes  no  slippers. 
Does  he  wear  his  pumps  when  he  sal- 
lies forth  for  his  bath,  or  does  he  ven- 
ture in  his  stockings?  Slippers  would 
seem  to  be  of  more  importance  than  the 
jewels,  however  gorgeous  his  set  of 
bracelets  and  necklaces.  Soap  is  prob- 
ably provided  by  the  hostess ; but  is  the 
host  expected  to  furnish  razor,  strop 
and  shaving  brush? 

The  question  of  two  shirts  for  three 
nights  lures  one  to  discussion.  Much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  soups 
served  at  table.  Black  bean  soup  aiyl 
a mustache  are  hostile  to  cleanliness 
of  shirt  front.  The  steadiness  of  the 
hand  that  goes  to  the  mouth  also  enters 
into , the  problem.  Long  napkins  fas- 
tened about  the  neck  are  no  longer  worn 
by  the  best  people  in  eastern  cities,  and 


it  is  safer  to  allow  one  shirt  to  each 
dinner.  AVe  know  a man — and  he  is 
bearded — who  visited  for  a week  at  a 
summer  palace  in  Bar  Harbor.  Re- 
turning,  he  praised  the  valet : "A  re- 

markably valuable  man  ; he  made  one 
of  my  shirts  go  for  six  nights.” 

The  valet  is  a discourager  to  many 
meditating  the  comparative  pleasure 
and  annoyance  of  a visit.  The  valet 
has  a searching  eye ; he  sees  stains  on 
the  coat,  slight  smears  on  the  shirt 
front,  repairs,  all  imperceptible  to 
others.  He  knows  the  contents  of  the 
dress  suit  case ; he  catalogues  the  items, 
the  comb  sby  of  a few  teeth,  the  worn 
toothbrush,  the  more  intimate  clothing 
frayed  or  rust  stained.  His  face  is  im- 
passive, but  the  guest  is  uneasy  in  his 
presence;  he  hears  the  talk  and  the 
contemptuous  snickers  in  the  servants’ 
hall.  The  butler  seems  less  deferential 
to  him  than  to-  the  others.  And  there  is 
the  haunting  thought  by  day  and  night : 
“Shall  I dare  to  give  this  fellow  less 
than  $5?”  The  prudent  man  of  mod- 
erate means  and  modest  life  refuses  in- 
vitations to  pompous  bouses.  Few 
have  the  splendid  courage  of  an  Alban- 
ian who  went  with  a humble  bag  for 
the  stay  of  a week  at  the  summer  house 
of  an  auriferous  broker.  The  moment 
the  valet  entered  his  bedroom  he  gave 
him  a five-dollar  bill  and  said:  “Now, 

don’t  you  touch  that  bag,  and  don’t  you 
let  me  see  you  again.”  That  man  had 
a happy  week. 


DEADLY  WEAPONS. 

AVe  do  not  see  Home  Chat — we  occa- 
sionally hear  it — but  we  learn  through 
a quotation  from  the  periodical  that 
umbrellas  are  now  provided  with  a win- 
dow, by  means  of  which  the  pedestrian 
may  pick  or  shove  his  way  in  freedom 
from  accidents.  This  device  may  be  of 
some  assistance  in  one’s  daily  walks 
abroad ; it  may  enlarge  what  Charles 
Lamb,  before  the  days  of  automobiles, 
trolley  cars,  bicycles  and  other  engines 
of  destruction,  called  the  sweet  security 
of  the  street;  but  even  if  all  umbrellas 
were  provided  with  windows  of  cellu- 
loid or  glass,  the  pedestrian  would  still 
fear  the  umbrella. 

It  is  not  the  spread  umbrella — it  is 
the  closed  umbrella  that  is  dangerous, 
whether  it  be  of  silk  and  with  handle 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
or  of  the  species  known  as  the  gamp. 
The  umbrella  as  carried  by  seventy-five 
out  of  a hundred  is  a weapon  of  attack. 
A man  precedes  you  in  the  street.  His 
neatly  rolled  umbrella  is  borne  horizon- 
tally under  his  arm.  You  are  aware  of 
the  danger,  and  are  cautious  in  your 
movements,  but  your  attention  is  dis- 
tracted by  a dog  fight,  a shop  window, 
a pretty  girl.  The  man  stops  suddenly 
to  shake  hands  with  a friend,  to  ask 
“Well,  how  are  you  today?”  with  fool- 
ish emphasis  on  “today.”  The  umbrella 
stabs  you.  Men  aud  women  ahead  of 
you  on  the  subway  stairs  or  on  the 
stairs  of  any  public  building  hold  um- 
brellas firmly  and  indulge  themselves 
in  vicious  backward  thrusts.  It’s  a 
miracle  that  they  do  not  pink  you  in 
tho  eye.  Then  there  is  the  man  who 
I spreads  his  umbrella  unexpectedly  in  a 
I crowd  and  projects  it  in  the  action,  as 
j an  archer  his  bow  in  the  desire  to  make 
a long  shot. 

Of  what  avail  are  apologies  after  the 
injury  is  inflicted?  In  these  days  of 
hustle,  when  the  unfit  would  fain  sur- 
vive, apologies  are  scarce,  old-fashioned, 
out  of  date.  You  do  not  like  to  grasp 
the  threatening  weapon,  to  hold  it  till 
you  are  out  of  danger.  There  are 
schools  for  teaching  nearly  everything 
that  should  have  been  taught  at  home. 

I AVhy  should  there  not  be  a school  tor 
carriers  of  umbrellas?  “The  Proper 
Use  of  the  Umbrella  Taught  in  Six 
Lessons”  would  be  an  excellent  heading 
, for  a widely  distributed  circular. 

MRS.  VOYNICH^ 

The  question  of  how  far  personal  cx 
periences  may  be  used  profitably  as 
contributory  to  the  artistry  and  the  im- 
pact of  a romance  may  be  raised  apro- 
pos of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Voynich’s  latest  novel, 

1 “Olive  Latham ; a Story  of  Russia.” 
The  life  of  this  novelist  has  been  an  un- 
usual one.  AA’hat  may  now  be  said  of 
| it  is  derived,  not  from  hearsay  and  the 


gossip  of  the  press  agent,  hut  from  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Vo.vnieh  was  Dr. 
George  Boole,  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  The  son 
of  a cobbler,  he  was  recognized  before 
his  death  as  a mathematician,  logician 
and  philosopher  of  uncommon  subtlety, 
imagination  and  audacity.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  one  of  a distinguished 
line  of  army  officers.  The  most  famil- 
iarly known  peak  of  the  Himalayas 
bears  the  name  of  this  family.  Natu- 
rally, there  was  talk  of  social  inequality 
and  an  “unfortunate  match,”  but  the 
union  was  a happy  one. 

The  daughter,  Ethel,  the  novelist  of 
today,  took  music  lessons  in  Berlin. 
She  studied  the  piano  and  harmony. 
Even  then  she  planned  schemes  for  the 
betterment  of  the  world,  and  her  sym- 
pathy with  the  oppressed  led  her  to 
views  that  were  called  nihilistic.  She 
learned  languages  with  unusual  facility, 
and  she  read  widely — poetry,  political 
treatises,  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
metaphysics — what  did  she  not  read? 
She  went  to  Russia,  ostensibly  as  a 
teacher,  and  she  became  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  life  in  town  and  on  the 
steppe.  Was  she  a member  of  a nihilis- 
tic circle?  This  at  least  is  known:  She 
sympathized  with  Nihilists ; she  was 
more  or  less  associated  with  them. 
Finally,  she  was  warned,  and  was  then 
obliged  to  leave  Russia.  In  London 
she  became  the  secretary  of  “Stepniak,” 
and  had  much  to  do  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  radical  Russian  newspaper 
in  London.  Yet  she  still  remembered 
her  music,  and  she  compiled  a volume 
of  Russian  folk  songs  which  she  wished 
to  publish  in  America. 

She  married  Mr.  Voynich,  a man  of 
liberal  education,  who,  suspected  of 
revolutionary  and  rebellious  ideas  and 
practices,  had  been  imprisoned  by  the 
Russian  authorities.  He  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape— from  a Polish  jail, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken — and  went  to 
London.  For  a time  their  wedded  life 
was  one  of  anxious  poverty,  but  Mr. 
Voynich  is  today  a highly  esteemed  and 
prosperous  dealer  in  old  books  and  man- 
uscripts, and  his  carefully  annotated 
catalogues  are  widely  circulated.  “The 
Gadfly,”  Mrs.  Voynich’s  first  novel, 
made  her  famous,  and  the  unfortunate 
production  of  a drama,  founded  on  the 
novel,  but  unauthorized  by  her,  brought 
her  to  America,  where  she  sojourned 
in  sundry  towns. 

How  far  her  own  experiences  and 
those  of  her  husband  go  toward  vitaliz- 
ing the  characters  in  the  plot  of  “Olive 
Latham”  and  charging  the  romantic 
| atmosphere  with  realism  is  a question 
1 that  is  not  easily  answered.  That  which 
is  terrible  to  the  one  who  undergoes 
may  seem  comparatively  trivial  to  the 
outsider  who  reads  and  is  free  from  the 
personal  influence  of  the  narrator. 
Tragic  experiences,  perhaps,  serve  best 
the  novelist  that  suffered  them  by  es- 
tablishing a mood  in  which  she  can  tell 
irresistibly  the  tragedy  of  lives  un- 
known to  her  and  remote  from  her  own 
surroundings. 


Police  magistrates  in  New  York  have 
contracted  throat  and  lung  troubles 
while  sitting  in  the  Essex  market  court. 
One  caught  diphtheria;  one  is  obliged 
to  have  all  doors  and  windows  open; 
another  constantly  uses  smelling  salts. 
Court  rooms  throughout  the  country  are 
none  too  well  ventilated,  and  there  are 
some  in  our  largest  cities  that  recall 
the  English  court  rooms  where  pungent 
herbs  were  put  before  a hanging  judge, 
where  rude  disinfectants  were  a part 
of  the  furniture,  where  the  plague,  the 
jail  fever,  all  filth  diseases  lay  in  wait- 
ing, and  the  judge  after  putting  off  the 
black  cap  would  go  home  to  his  own 
deathbed. 


Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  who  has  been 
whooping  it  up  in  Vermont,  attributes  to 
Gov.  Russell  the  reply  to  the  “Demo- 
crats of  Burlington'’;  “If  you  will  as- 
semble in  mass  meeting  in  my  hack- 
yard,  etc.  thus  does  the  eminent 
whooper-up  spoil  a good  story.  The 
man  who  sent  this  reply  to  the  Demo- 
crats of  Vermont,  not  Burlington  or 
any  other  pent-up  town,  was  the  late 
G'  orge  M.  Stearns.  Accuracy,  gentle- 
men, accuracy,  even  in  whooping  it  up 
and  in  nailing  campaign  lies.  Mr. 
Stearns  made  tills  famous  reply  long 
before.  Gov.  Russell  had  political  honors. 


Mr.  Wlihilm  wmbstc'n  lias  educated 
an  brloff  stallion  with  surprising  re- 
sults, to  the  amazement  of  "scientific 
men  and  psychologists”— a delicate  but 
necessary  distinction.  The  stallion  does 
sums  in  arithmetic,  forms  and  remem- 
bers sentences,  distinguishes  colors  and 
musical  tones.  But  does  lie  laugh  at  a 
German  joke,  or  at  a definition  by  the 
Emperor  of  lese-majeste?  There  is 
enough  to  make  a horse  laugh,  as  the 
saying  goes,  but  does  he  laugh?  Bau- 
delaire asserted’  that  the  brute  animals 
were  superior  to  godlike  man  in  that 
they  did  not  have  this  mean  and  con- 
temptible habit.  He  forgot  the  laughing 
hyena,  and  that  singular  bird  with  a 
manner  absurd,  familiarly  known  as  the 
laughing  jackass. 


places  eminently  fit  and  proper  for  pub- 


indubitable  evidence  of  fiction.”  Hi 


lie  wooing:  the  ocean  beach  aud  the 


open  street  car. 


The  sum  of  £50,000  for  a fine  picture 
by  Titian  is  comparatively  little  In  these 
days  of  plutocrats,  who  can  easily  af- 
ford to  give  a present  to  any  gallery  or 
museum.  It  was  a picture  by  Titian— 
"The  Bath  of  Diana”— at  the  time  in  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford's  gallery  that  in- 
spired an  equally  superb  description  by 
Hazlitt  with  this  memorable  sentence 
as  a prelude:  “Oh!  thou  then,  whoever 


thou  art,  that  dost  seek  happiness  in 
thyself,  independent  of  others,  not  sub- 
ject to  caprice,  not  mocked  by  insult, 
not  snatched  away  by  ruthless  hands, 
over  which  Time  has  no  power,  and  that 
Death  alone  cancels,  seek  it  (if  thou  art 
wise)  in  books,  in  pictures,  and  the  face 
of  nature,  for  these  alone  we  may  count 
upon  as  friends  for  life!”  Among  the 
donors  to  the  National  Gallery  at  Lon- 
don are  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  an  Ameri- 
can, and  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor,  formerly  an 
American.  We  miss  the  names  of  two 
self-expatriated  Americans:  Messrs. 

Henry  James  and  Richard'  Croker. 

The  differences  in  time  as  indicated  by 
disputing  clocks  in  Boston  might  be 
utilized  as  they  are  in  Paris.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine  the  clocks  seem 
to  go  faster  than  the  clocks  on  the 
left  bank.  This  enables  one  to  be  punc- 
tual when  the  river  is  to  be  crossed,  for 
if  you  leave  the  Madeleine  at  11  A.  M. 
you  arrive  at  the  Pantheon  at  a few 
minutes  before  11.  Berkeley  street  might 
be  taken  as  the  dividing  line,  as  for  cab 
fares,  but  the  clocks  on  the  respective 
sides  should  be  in  reasonable  agree- 
ment 


BY  THE  SAD  SEA  WAVES. 

Mayor  Stoy  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  ,T.. 
has  forbidden  “spooning  on  the  beach.” 
But,  as  Emerson  said  of  pie,  what's  a 
beach  for?  Has  the  mayor  no  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things?  Is  he  really  dis- 
turbed by — to  quote  Walt  Whitman— 
“a  few  light  kisses,  a few  embraces,  a 
reaching  around  of  arms”?  The  young 
man  in  “Locksley  Hall”  and  his  shal- 
low-hearted Amy  kissed  and  watched 
the  ships  and  kissed  again,  and  Mr. 
Tennyson,  a singularly  fastidious  poet, 
sang  sweetly  of  their  goings-on.  That 
the  lovers  parted  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  beach,  which  by  that  time  had  no 
curiosity  and  no  sympathy,  after  cen- 
turies of  experience  with  men  and  their 
maids.  His  honor  is  still  inclined  to 
permit  couples  to  sit  close  together  and 
hold  hands.  “But  I conscientiously 
believe  that  promiscuous  osculation, 
hugging  and  the  like  should  not  be  done 
publicly.”  Even  the  sternest  moralists 
might  insist  that  such  exhibitions  of 
exuberant  affection  or  such  experiments 
In  temperament  are  far  less  dangerous 
when  made  in  public  than  in  private. 
And  so  the  high-born  dame  in  the  old 
*tory  gave  proofs  in  public  of  her  great 
love  toward  the  cynic  philosopher — a 
tale  told  with  engrossing  comments  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Bayle,  and  with  in- 
finite grace  by  Mr.  Marcel  Schwob.  In 
spite  of  talk  about  microbes  and  bacilli, 
kissing,  we  learn  from  indefatigable  stu- 
dents of  sociology,  is  still  a favorite 
amusement  among  all  classes.  Air  aud 
sky  and  salt  sea  savor  and  odor  of 


beach  and  seaweed  eaco urg gq  o s cu  1 a t o r^-j 


endeavor,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
away  the  reproach  of  publicity.  The 
embracing  youth  aud  maiden  invoke 
Nature  to  witness  the  splendor  of  their 
unabashed  affection.  Dido  and  Aeneas 
interchanged  their  vows  in  a cave,  not 
by  the  sea,  and  Nature  disapproved  the 
secrecy.  IIow  glorious,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  love-life  of  Ulysses  and  I 
Calypso,  and  a swarm  of  sea  instances  j 
rush  into  the  mind.  No,  Mayor  Stoy 
should  reason  more  philosophically,  j 
more  anthropologically.  There  are  two 


OYSTERS  IN  FRANCE. 

Prof.  Giard  of  the  Faculty  of  Sci- 
ences has  reassured  thousands  of  doubt- 
ing Frenchmen  by  declaring  that  dis- 
eases of  the  oyster  cannot  be  caught  by 
man  the  eater,  and  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  authentic  case  of  typhoid 
fever  can  be  traced  to  oysters.  The 
oyster  has  enemies,  which  are  divided 
by  the  learned  and  enthusiastic  Mr. 
John  R.  Phiipots  into  two  classes — A, 
living,  and  B,  inanimate;  aud  class  A 
may  be  subdivided  into  A,  those  which 
are  directly  injurious,  and  B,  those 
which  are  indirectly  injurious.  In 
France  the  oyster’s  best  friend  is  Prof. 
Giard. 

The  Frenchman  is  associated  famil-  i 
iarly  by  us  with  frogs  and  snails,  but 
for  years  he  has  been  a passionate  | 
eater  Of  oysters.  Nor  is  the  learned  | 
professor  the  first  of  his  calling  to  ap-  J 
prove  this  diet.  Dr.  Pasquier  asserted 
that  oysters  should  be  given  to  persons 
of  intemperate  habits,  who  by  ineffica- 
cious medical  treatment  have  fallen  into 
debility  and  lowness  of  spirits,  and  he 
also  recommended  oysters  in  moderation 
to  gouty  patients.  Dr.  Leroy,  we  learn 
from  a scholarly  and  edifying  brochure, 
“The  Oyster” — a work  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Phiipots’  monumental 
treatise — ate  two  dozen  every  morning 
before  breakfast,  “and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished them  he  would  exultingly  exhibit 
the  empty  shells  to  his  friends,  exclaim- 
ing with  a smile  : ‘There  you  may  behold 
the  fountain  of  my  youthful  strength.’  ” 
Dr.  Lenac  considered  them  the  most 
nourishing  food  in  existence.  The 
French  eat  them  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties, and  they  prefer  the  green  species 
of  Marennes  and  Tremblade.  Perhaps 
few  ever  equalled  for  any  length  of  time 
the  record  of  Dr.  Gastaldi,  who  ate  his 
forty  dozen  with  impunity  as  a first 
course.  He  died,  it  is  true,  but  not 
from  oysters — he  was  struck  with  ap- 
oplexy at  table  as  he  was  contemplat- 
ing amorously  a pate  de  foie  gras ; nor 
do  they  degrade  the  oyster  by  making 
vainglorious  bets,  as  did  the  English- 
man who  ate  twelve  dozen,  washed 
down  by  twelve  glasses  of  champagne 
while  a cathedral  clock  was  striking 
12.  ( There  have  been  famous  eaters 

of  oysters  in  America,  by  the  way,  as 
Grenville  Tudor  Jenks,  known  in  his 
prime  as  the  Cicero  of  tiie  Brooklyn 
bar.)  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Phiipots 
j devotes  over  100  pages  to  consideration 
!,of„ the--  oyster  . culture  jo  France., 

vivacity  of  the  French  is  ascribed  by  a 
deep  thinker  to  indulgence  in  oysters. 

There  was  one  famous  Frenchman,  a 
gourmand  rather  than  a gourmet,  who 
apparently  neglected  this  sea  fruit — 
Louis  XIV.,  the  Sun  of  his  country. 
We  are  told  by  a visiting  princess  that 
she  often  saw  him  eat  a dinner  thus 
composed : Four  full  plates  of  differ- 

ent soups,  a pheasant,  a partridge,  a 
great  plate  of  salad,  two  large  slices  of 
ham,  a plate  of  mutton  seasoned  with 
garlic,  pastry,  fruit,  and  at  last  hard 
boiled  eggs.  A gross  feeder,  not  worthy 
of  the  oyster ! 

The  French  have  their  own  peculiar 
oyster  stew,  and  they  serve  them  in  vari- 
ous ingenious  ways,  but  the  naked  bi- 
valve is  their  favorite.  They  have  not 
been  so  daring  in  adventure  as  the  Eng- 
lish ; for  Mr.  John  Evelyn  saw  in  1072 
one  Richardson,  a famous  fire  eater : 
“Taking  a live  coal  ou  his  tongue,  he  put 
on  it  a raw  oyster ; the  coal  was  blown 
on  with  bellows  till  it  flam'd  and 
sparkl’d  in  his  mouth,  and  so  remained 
till  the  oyster  gaped,  and  was  quite 
boil'd.” 


m n( 


has  .wild  adventures — tales  of  snakes 
lightning,  cyclones  are  always  on  hi: 
lips.  Is  he,  therefore,  an  unfit  mai 
for  a partnership? 

Such  romanticists  are  not  rare,  anc 
many  of  them  are  prosperous  and  re 
spected.  Away  from  business  thej 
have  amiable  and  delightful  delusions 
Some  remind  one  of  Richard  Cosway 
the  miniaturist,  who  had  conversec 
with  more  than  one  person  of  the  trin 
ity,  and  could  talk  in  London  with  hi! 
wife  at  Mantua  through  “some  fine  ve 
hide  of  sense.”  He  was  a eollectoi 
who  said  lie  had  rare  things,  "and  in  s 
moment  made  them  of  the  breath,  oi 
his  nostrils  and  the  fumes  of  a livelj 
imagination.”  And  what  was  not  in 
his  collection?  The  favorite  crucifix  ol 
Abelard,  the  dagger  that  slew  the  Duki 
of  Buckingham,  the  mummy  of  an  es- 
pecially famous  Egyptian  monarch,  Im  w 
numberless  and  priceless  rarities.  Asia;. 
Hazlitt  says  in  his  sympathetic,  al-  llsltlD 
most  envious  description  of  him:  “He  | : 1 

was  gifted  with  a second  sight  in  sneh  ll:;:  1 
matters;  he  believed  whatever  was  in-  r'; 
credible.  Happy  mortal!  Fancy  bore  I . 
sway  in  him,  and  so  vivid  were  his  im-  J 
pressions  that  they  included  the  reality  J,  rU! 
in  them."  9 I ^ 

We  all  know  the  man  who  is  inti-  t - 
mntely  acquainted  with  all  the  distin-  I - 
guished  of  either  sex.  The  intolerant  *orn; 
call  him  Mr.  Blowhard;  they  liken  him 
to  a paper  bag  blown  up  with  wind. 

Yet  he  is  shrewd,  kindly,  industrious. 

He  has  this  one  fault:  he  knows  the 
people  he  would  like  to  know.  If  yon 
mention  the  name  of  any  man  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  answer  is:  “I 
know  him  very  well,”  and  then  an 
anecdote  concerning  him  is  told  with  a 
quiet  and  convincing  particularity  of 
detail.  The  scene  of  these  meetings  is 
either  New  York  or  Paris.  Play  ac- 
tresses and  other  women  of  distinction 
are-  also  known  “very  well”  by  this 
entertaining  and  estimable  liar,  who 
meets  them  always  at  a little  supper 
given  in  his  honor. 

Such  displays  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion are  not  for  business  purposes;  they 
are  reserved  for  social  gatherings. 
These  cheerful  liars  feel  it  their  duty 
to  be  entertaining.  Tired  of  business 
and  the  shop  and  the  office,  they  live 
the  life  the;;  fain  .would  jive,  and  the®- 
are  happier  than  if  they  were  meeting 
all  these  celebrated  men  and  women, 
nine-tenths  of  whom  are  boresome  ego- 
ists. Mind  you,  .these  liars  always 
give  their  imagined  acquaintances  and 
friends  a good  character;  the  men  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  Lord's  own, 
the  women  are  all  fascinating.  In 
business  this  imagination  enters  prac- 
tically into  commercial  plots  and 
stratagems.  A great  and  adventurous 
business  man,  a captain  of  industry,  if 
lie  has  risen  from  the  ranks,  must 
have  a certain  species  of  imagination. 


The 


th 
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ENTERTAINING  LIARS. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun 
asks  whether  an  imaginative  liar  is  an 
undesirable  business  partner.  He  de- 
scribes 'a  man  as  agreeable,  honest, 
temperate,  of  good  stock,  firmly  estab- 
lished in  a profitable  business,  who  is 
too  imaginative  in  his  social  conversa- 
tion. “If  he  has  been  away  from  home 
he  tells  tales  of  banquets,  race  win- 
nings, yachting  expeditions  or  nsso-  , 
ciations  with  millionaires  which  bear 


SCHUMANN-HEINK. 

It  was  feared  by  the  easily  disturbed 
that  Mine.  Ernestine  Schumaun-Heink, 
the  eminent  contralto,  after  her  un- 
pleasant experience  in  a New  Jersey 
town,  would  leave  this  country  for  some 
land  where  a low-cut  bodice  worn  on  a 
Sunday  night  would  not  arouse  behold- 
ers to  screams  of  prudish  indignation. 
This  fear  was  groundless.  Her  attach- 
ment to  America  is  equalled  only  by  the 
historic  mutual  devotion  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Micawber.  “I  am  devoted  to  this 
country  even  to  such  an  extent  that 
when  I am  away  from  it  I become  home- 
sick.” Furthermore,  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heink  has  a mission : She  proposes  to 

lift  operetta,  as  by  jaekscrews,  to  the 
plane  of  grand  opera.  As  she  modestly 
puts  it : “If  the  music  and  the  en- 

semble are  good,  why  should  I not,  with 
my  art,  be  able  to  convert  the  public  to 
an  appreciation  of  opera  comique?” 
And  so  she  is  going  to  play  the  part  of 
a laundress.  “It  isn’t  a noble  part,  but 
it’s  a good,  strong,  characteristic  role.” 
It  Is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  this  part 
is  so  well  suited  to  her  art,  aud  it  is 
also  a pleasure  to  learn  that  she  is  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  music  by  Mr. 
Julian  Edwards  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  "As 
a composer,  I think  he  is  fully  up  to 
Auber.”  Mr.  Edwards  is  an  excellent 
musician  who  has  a gift  of  melody  and 
stage  instinct;  he  is  an  affable  and  cour- 


ous  gentleman;  but  he~i\-oufrf  be”  the 
■st  to  protest  against  sucli  an  unneces- 
ry  comparison.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
me  favorable  opinion,  however  ex- 
avagunt,  will  be  expressed  after  the 
•st  week  of  performance.  The  play, 
o,  pleases  this  most  amiable  woman, 
t's  healthy,  realistic,  and  there's  no 
ntimentalism  about  it.”  What!  not 
ie  tender  scene  for  Mme.  Schumann- 
eink?  She  has  been  associated  here 
often  with  the  screaming  virago  Or- 
ud  that  we  should  all  like  to  see  her 
an  ingenue.  There’s  a bolero  in  the 
eretta.  “It  will  go  to  ray  head,  I 
tow.  and  I may  try  to  dance  it,  and 
a not  built  for  dancing.”  But  it  may 
t go  to  her  feet,  and  if  she  dances 
jiy  we  be  there  to  see  and  with  ap- 
kuding  hands. 

t is  said  that  the  Czarina,  before  her 
t was  born,  visited  the  burial  place 
a saint  who  had  appeared  to  her  in  a 
ion;  that  In  answer  to  Jiis  advice 
y relics  were  taken  from  his  tomb; 
it  the  body  of  the  saint,  who  died 
S ago,  was  found  In  a state  of  per- 
t preservation.  These  facts,  if  they 
facts,  recall  two  ancient  Russian  su- 
'stitions.  It  has  long  been  a custom 
Russia,  and  among  all  classes,  never 
disclose  the  secret  of  a woman’s 
ng  in  labor,  except  to  those  who  are 
iged  to  wait  on  her,  till  the  child  is 
*ln;  otherwise  suffering  and  danger 
1 be  Increased.  The  Russians  also 
eve  that  the  bodies  of  eminent  saints 
i not  see  corruption”;  that,  after  a 
rse  of  years,  the  body  of  a saint  is 
ernaturally,  and  as  a mark  of  spe- 
l divine  favor,  raised  gradually  out 
its  grave  and  finally  appears,  uncor- 
ded, above  ground. 

he  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  has  an 
jllsh  breakfast  and  an  English  lunch- 
and  he  and  his  wife  favor  ev- 
thing  English,  according  to  the  re- 
jt.  Yet  he  smokes  after  breakfast  a 
mg  Havana  cigar.  If  he  would  be 
roughly,  conservatively  English,  he 
mid  smoke  a pipe,  preferably  the 
d known  as  the  bulldog.  Some  one 
iuld  call  his  attention  to  this  “out’’ 
Ihis  praiseworthy  endeavor.  Tobacco, 
the  way,  has  not  been  universally 
hroved  in  Russia.  The  Starovoertzi, 
dissenters  of  the  old  faith,  hold  the 
ed  in  horror,  and  in  the  i;elgn  of  Pe- 
the  Great  a theological  discussion 
ut  Its  use  was  bitterly  conducted. 


r.  Andrew  Wilson  suggests,  in  the 
idon  Mail,  that  in  hot  weather  all 
ts  served  at  table  should  be  re-  I 
ded  with  suspicion,  for  one  cannot  | 
ge  merely  by  the  outside;  cooking  | 
y have  arrested  the  local  decomposi- 
i.  “Plunge  a clean  table  knife  right 
o the  centre  of  the  joint,  allow  it  to 
lain  a few  seconds;  and  then  with-* 


w'  it  and  smell  it.’’  A test  that  is 
mant  and  reassuring  for  the  guests 
rat  to  eat  the  roast  beef  or  South- 
ern mutton  of  old  England.  And 
raid  not  guests  also  be  allowed  like 
!3erimentation  with  any  suspicious  or 
familiar  dish? 

T-  & . / c(  0 Y 

ENDEARING  TERMS. 

|A  “young  married  woman”  protests 
the  New  York  Tribune  against  terms 
endearment  in  the  mouth  of  man 
id  wife.  The  habit  “begins  in  the 
rst  part  of  their  married  life.  They 
el  it  is  rather  nice  to  say  ‘dear’  and 
ly  love,’  etc.,  in  public— it  emphasizes 
leir  sense  of  possession.” 

There  have  been  protestants  before 
e “young  married  woman.”  Dean 
wift  and  Charles  Lamb,  the  one  in 
Is  savage,  the  other  in  his  sweet  way, 
eld  up  this  honey-daubing  to  ridicule, 
ew  England  was  once  filled  with  si- 
nt  protestants.  How  often  did  the 
lildren  of  former  generations  hear 
leir  parents  address  each  other  before 
aem  only  in  terms  of  chilling  formal- 
y.  Mr.  Zenas  Field  was  always  “Mr. 
’ield”  to  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Yashti 
'ield  was  “Mrs.  Field”  to  the  hus- 
and.  Or  if  Mr.  Graves  deigned  in  a 
arely  jocular  moment  to  address  his 
onsort  as  “Lucinda,”  the  sound  was 
hat  of  a funeral  bell.  What  wonder  if 
ons  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
he  father  as  “Respected  sir,”  when 
hey  communicated  home  by  letter? 
The  copper-colored  aborigines  were  no 
nore  stoical  than  the  consumptive- 
accd  or  saffron-hued  who  drove  them 
.estward. 

A doting  spouse  always  refers  to  his 


wife  as  “mother,”  and'  she  responds 
with  “father”  or  “daddy”  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  indifferent.  A cross-grained 
husband,  in  bursts  of  knagging,  indi- 
vidualizes one  of  the  family,  victims, 

the  mother  of  his  children,  as  “dar- 
ling,” and  her  tart  reply  is  preluded 
with  “dearie.”  Ah,  the  tumultuous  in- 
timacy of  domestic  life!  Better  the 
grim  formality  of  the  early  settlers. 
Better  the  tenderness,  one  may  say, 
that  is  deep-buried,  inexpressible.  Yet 
there  are  women  who,  sure  of  constant 
love,  would  give  the  world  for  the 
foolish  verbal  expression  of  such  devo- 
tion, and  hoping  against  hope,  wait- 
ing in  vain,  wait  too  long  and  seek 
ephemeral  consolation  elsewhere.  The 
orientals  train  youths  and  maidens  in 
the  art  of  love  as  it  is  understood  in 
the  east.  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  Who, 
as  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
years  before  him,  found  such  educated 
women  happy  even  in  polygamous  con- 
dition, was  moved  to  say  that  English- 
men have  the  finest  women  in  the  jl 
world,  but  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  The  occidental  should  re- 
member that  a woman  expects  to  be 
wooed  even  by  her  husband  until  her 
eyes  close  forever,  after  a last  look  of 
affection  not  unmixed  with  coquetry. 

QUIET  MR,  JEROME. 

Dist.-Atty.  Jerome,  as  other  distin- 
guished and,  therefore,  active  men,  has 
his  diversions.  Not  golf,  for  the  pace 
of  the  golfer  is  too  slow  for  his  im- 
petuous and  winged  feet.  Not  whist, 
for  he  cannot  brook  the  brooding  si- 
lence. Just  at  present  he  is  making 
sun-dials.  He  is  especially  pleased  with 
one:  “It  is  to  be  a big  one.  The  lati- 
tude will  be  that  of  Washington,  and 
I will  send  it  to  Judge  Parker.”  It’s  a 
pity  that  he  made  this  political  refer- 
ence. What  has  a sun-dial  to  do  with 
dinning  politics?  And  we  observe  with 
pain  a confusion  in  his  use  of  “shall” 
and  “will.” 

The  antiquarian  telis  us  that  the 
first  sun-dial  was  set  up  at  Rome  by 
one  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  B.  C.  301,  and 
he  adds:  “The  Romans  were  then  so 
much  taken  up  with  military  acquire- 
ments that  they  had  neither  time  nor 
leisure  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,” 
a contradictory  statement,  for  the  mak- 
ing of  sun-dials  is  an  eminently  peace- 
ful art.  Clocks  are  noisy,  aggressive, 
imperious  reminders.  They  are  too  con- 
spicuous, too  hourly.  They  clang  and  j 
clash  from  steeple,  or  they  toll  with 
dismal  thought  of  time  and  eternity. 
In  the  office,  a clock,  when  it  is  silent, 
stares  in  mockery  at  the  panting  work- 
er, who  toils  after  it  in  vain.  The 
worker  against  the  clock,  prematurely 
old,  lias  disarranged  his  own  interior 
clockwork,  when  he  should  be  in  the 
prime  of  life.  And  to  many,  as  to  Prof. 
Morse,  learned  in  Japanese  manners, 
customs  and  art,  the  chamber  clock  is 
intolerable,  whether  it  be  plain  in  its 
neatness  or  meretriciously  ornate. 

But  the  sun-dial  is  restful.  It  speaks, 
as  a quaint  essayist  wrote,  “of  mod- 
erate labors,  of  pleasures  not  protract- 
ed after  sunset,  of  temperance  and 
good  hours.”  Has  the  floral  sun-dial 
wholly  disappeared? 

"How  well  the  skilful  gardener  drew 

Of  flowers  and  herbs  this  dial  new! 

Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun 

Does  through  a fragrant  zodiac  run; 

And,  as  it  works,  th*  industrious  bee 

Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 

How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 

Be  reckon'd,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers!" 

Gerard  de  Nerval  was  once  seen 
dragging  a lobster  by  a blue  ribbon  in 
the  Palais  Royal.  He  explained  to  a 
friend  that  he  preferred  the  lobster  to 
any  other  pet.  The  lobster  reminded 
him  of  the  sea,  and  he  gave  other  rea- 
sons, but  he  valued  it  above  all  because 
it  did  not  sing,  it  did  not  bark,  it  did 
not  caterwaul;  it  was  quiet.  Quietness 
is  the  chief  glory  of  the  sun-dial— for, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  few  can  tell  time 
by  it.  The  man  at  work  on  a sun-dial 
must  also  be  reasonably  quiet,  at  least 
during  the  making.  Would  that  others 
would  now  adopt  Mr.  Jerome’s  diver- 
sion. 


A NOTE  ON  NOVELS, 

They  complain  In  European  countries 
of  a great  falling  off  in  works  of  im- 
agination. In  Germany  there  are  still 
novela  of  manners,  or,  more  rarely, 
novels  with  a purpose,  like  the  one  by 
Lieut.  Bilse,  which  was  first  known  in 
America  by  an  unauthorized  and 
shamelessly  modified  translation.  (The 
translation  published  by  Mr.  John  Lane 
is  the  only  one  that  gives  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  original.)  French  publishers 
«ay  that  the  novel  for  f.8.50  hardly 
rays  the  cost  of  printing;  some  put 
their  trust  in.  reprints;  some,  as  the 
Mercnre  de  France,  translate  the  nov- 
els of  Scandinavian,  Russian,  Italian, 
English,  American  authors.  The  novel 
in  three  volumes,  which  was  long  an 
English  institution,  is  now  rarely  seen, 
■and  of  what  worth  are  the  shorter 
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novels  now  spawned  in  London?  What 
are  the  reasons  for  this  change  in  pop- 
ular taste? 

Some  say  it  is  accounted  for  by  the 
rise  of  the  short  story,  and  in  mastery 
of  this  form  of  art  France  and  America 
lead,  though  short  stories  by  Thomas 
Hardy  are  masterpieces,  and  the  ear- 
lier tales  by  Mr.  Ivipliug  must  still  be 
taken  seriously.  Even  France  may 
envy  us  short  stories  by  Poe,  Haw- 
thorne, the  adopted  Fitz-James 
O’Brien,  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow,  Banner, 
Stockton,  and  a few  now  living.  But 
the  success  of  the  short  story  is  not 
necessarily  fatal  to  the  novel  of  long 
breath.  The  feuilleton,  which  is  more 
popular  today  than  ever  in  Europe,  may 
satisfy  many.  An  English  writer  thinks 
the  more  probable  reason  is  the  in- 
crease of  playgoing,  especially  in  Eng- 
land: “Thanks  to  the  enormous  multi- 
plication of  theatres,  not  exclusively  in 
London,  nor  even  in  England,  people 
can  now  see  stories  acted  instead  of 
reading  them,  and  the  gradual  trans- 
formation which  family  life  is  under- 
going makes  them  less  and  less  in- 
clined to  sit  at  home  reading  books.” 
Thus  there  is  a return  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan days  and  the  days  immediately 
following,  when  the  theatre  supplied 
the  popular  literature,  when  the  play 
was  as  the  novel. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  outdoor 
amusements  of  various1  kinds  absorb 
the  interest  of  many  who  formerly 
killed  time  with  a novel— and  the  long- 
er one  the  better.  Furthermore,  a se- 
rious novel  of  great  length  is  not  in 
unison  with  the  spirit  of  today.  No 
sane  novelist  would  dream  of  another 
“Clarissa,”  and  the  length  of  “Tom 
Jones,”  or  even  of  one  of  Thackeray’s 
chief  works,  would  be  to  the  hurried  of 
today  appalling. 

POET  VS.  POET. 

Letters  written  by  Robert  Browning 
to  Alfred  Domett  between  1840  and 
1877  were  sold  recently  in  London. 
Some  of  these  letters  contained  violent 
criticism  of  the  poet's  contemporaries, 
and  excerpts  from  these  letters  have 
been  published.  Browning  sent  Domett 
a volume  of  Tennyson,  a revised  edition, 
and  he  wrote  as  follows:  “The  altera- 
tions are  insane ; whatever  is  touched 
is  spoiled.  There  is  most  woful  men- 
tal infirmity  in  the  man.  He  was 
months  buried  in  correcting  the  press 
of  the  last  volume,  and  in  that  time 
began  spoiling  the  new  poems  (in  proof) 
as  hard  as  he  could.”  Browning  then 
tells  how  thin-skinned  Tennyson  was 
in  the  matter  of  adverse  criticism,  and 
concludes  with  this  cheap  patronage: 
“Poor  fellow!  But  how  good  when 
good  he  is !” 

Is  the  desire,  then,  to  improve  one’s 
work  “woful  mental  infirmity”?  Were 
Tennyson’s  alterations  in  his  early 
verse  “insane”?  Mr.  J.  Churton  Col- 
lins edited  a volume  of  Tennyson’s 
earlier  poems — and  they  are  by  far  the 
most  truly  poetical  of  all  his  works — 
and  in  this  edition  all  changes  made  by 
the  poet  are  indicated  in  chronological 
order  in  footnotes.  To  mark  the  work- 
ings of  Tennyson’s  mind,  the  constant 
development  of  his  taste,  the  indisputa- 
ble betterment — for  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a hundred  the  changes  were  bet- 
terments— is  singularly  interesting  and, 
instructive.  A man — even  an  Ameri-i 
can — may  well  be  timid  in  the  publica- 
tion of  his  first  book.  He  perhaps 


should  not  go  so  far,  if  he  have  any- 
thing in  him  that  must  out,  as  the  fas- 
tidious person  of  fine  parts  who  worked 
for  25  years  on  a volume  of  100  pages, 
kept  it  for  further  revision  till  his 
death,  and  then  left  the  solemn  instruc- 
tion that  the  manuscript  should  be 
burned  ; but  the  author  of  40  years  may 
well  blush  for  the  book  of  his  youth. 
The  poet’s  eyes  may  roll  in  frenzy  in 
the  inception,  but  just  before  publica- 
tion his  attitude  toward  his  own  work 
should  be  hostile ; he  should  anticipate 
the  eminent  critic,  Mr.  Bludyer,  who 
reviews  with  a tomahawk.  Tennyson 
might  well  have  changed  more  lines.  It 
is  incredible,  for  instance,  that  he 
should  have  preserved  the  atrociously 
vulgar  lines  about  the  young  woman 
taking  sedately  a kiss  on  her  hand  when 
she  was  only  17,  but  she  was  tall  and 
stately.  And  so  Browning  might  well 
have  omitted  whole  pages,  one  is  tempt- 
ed to  add  whole  volumes.  The  complete 
works  of  any  poet  are  not  desirable. 
Even  Collins,  Keats,  Poe.  Verlaine  will 
not  stand  this  test.  Yet  Keats  and  Poe, 
as  well  as  Tennyson  and  Whitman, 
were  not  ashamed  to  labor  in  revision, 
and,  as  a rule,  their  changes  were  for 
the  better. 


It  is  easy  to  see  why  'Mr.  Balfour  does 
not  act  more  promptly  in  the  Russian 
affair.  He  has  so  little  time.  For  he 
takes  his  chocolate  in  bed  at  10:30  A.  M., 
reads  novels  for  two  hours,  is  dressed 
at  12:30  and  works  till  luncheon  at  1:30, 
after  which  he  plays  golf  till  7.  On  his 
return  from  the  link^  he  works  till  8:15, 
..when  he  dines;  and  then  he  plays  bridge 
Ij  whist  till  3 A.  M.  This  must  be  true, 
j for  the  daily  routine  of  'Mr.  Balfour's 
I life  was  '»abled  at  considerable  expense 
not  long  ago  by  one  that  evidently 
sticks  closer  to  him  than  a brother. 

! _ 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ref- 
eree asked  three  revellers  on  July  14 
why  they  were  so  hilarious.  One  an- 
swered. “Because  it’s  the  national  fes- 
tival,” but  when  asked  why  the  nation 
was  festive  on  that  particular  day.  he 
grew  sulky  and  swore.  The  second,  a 
cafe  keeper,  mopped  his  forehead  and 
said,  "It  is  necessary  for  the  poor  to 
have  some  pleasure."  The  only  intelli- 
gent answer  made  to  the  investigating 
correspondent  was  by  a young  woman 
who  Invited  him  to  dance  in  the  Place 
de  la  Bourse.  She  knew  the  correct  an- 
swer; "It  was  to  celebrate  the  victory 
of  Joan  of  Arc  over  Chamberlain’s 
troops  at  Waterloo.”  This  reminds  us 
of  a woman,  who,  to  use  an  expression 
of  Artemus  Ward,  is  between  30  years 
of  age.  She  has  "enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  education  ’;  she  has  lived,  not  merely 
bought  things,  in  European  cities;  she 
J belongs  to  improving  clubs  In  Boston; 
she  has  friends  in  Cambridge.  Yet  she 
said  in  all  good  faith  this  week:  “Tell 
me  about  this  G.  A.  R.  What's  it  all 
about?” 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  thoughtfully 
provides  a list  of  French  culinary  terms 
with  translation  and  notes  for  the 
benefit  of  Philadelphians  who  are  cele- 
brated for  their  hospitality,  general 
good  cookery  and  special  dishes'.  But 
what’s  the  French  for  scrapple  and  pep- 
per-pot? An  inexcusable,  inexplicable 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  Bulletin. 

A contemporary,  commenting  on  the 
revived  dispute  concerning  the  sanity  of 
Mr.  John  A.  Chanler,  remarks:  “In  18S8 
he  was  married  to  Amelie  Rives,  and 
he  was  said  to  be  the  hero  of  her  book, 
‘The  Quick  and  the  Dead.’  ” All  the 
characters  in  this  book  of  a short  sea- 
son were  Judged  insane  by  disinterested 
readers. 


There  might  not  be  so  many  accidents 
in  sailing  and  rowing  if  the  remark  of  a 

Spanish  Jesuit  were  heeded:  “The  body 
of  man  is  magnetic’al,  and  boing  placed 
in  a boat  the  vessel  will  never  rest  until 
the  head  respecteth  the  north." 
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Letters  of  the  Princess  de  Sayn- 
Wittgenstein — Her  Views  About 
Art  and  Artists — Wagner  Criti- 
cised by  Liszt’s  Worshipper. 
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Prizes  Founded  by  Melba  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Singing  in 
|j  English — Mary  Garden  to  Cre- 

ate a Part  in  a Massenet  Opera. 


HE  story  of  Her  Highness 
Mme.  the  Princess  Caro- 
lyne  cie  Sayn-Wittgen- 
stein  is  known  to  all 
readers  of  Liszt’s  life.  It 
is  a romantic  story  from 
the  marriage  of  the  noble 
dame  to  an  unsympathetic  husband  to 
her  death,  some  months  after  Liszt  was 
buried  at  Bayreuth.  She  was  one  of 
the  many  women  who,  under  the  spell 
of  the  composer-virtuoso,  dared  to 
defy  the  conventionalities.  Malicious 
gossip  said  that  Liszt  became  an  abbe 
to  avoid  the  marriage  that  was  thought 
inevitable  after  the  husband  was  so 
courteous  as  to  die;  but  there  were 
other  reasons  why  the  long-continued 
intimacy  was  not  hallowed  by  a solemn 
ceremony.  We  know  the  sincerity  and 
the  depth  of  the  composer's  affection, 
his  unbounded  respect  and  reverence  for 
his  dear  friend,  from  the  many  letters 
he  wrote  to  her.  As  a letter  writer 
alone  this  man  was  remarkable,  both  In 
the  quality  and  in  the  extent  of  his 
correspondence.  The  indefatigably  in- 
dustrious musician  found,  or  made,  time 
to  answer  the  most  trivial  or  selfish  de- 
mand. He  constantly  gave  advice  and 
encouragement  to  composers  and  virtu- 
o^os,  personally  known  or  unknown,  and 
to  an  intimate  like  the  princess  or  A on 
Buelow  he  poured  out  his  soul.  The  let- 
ters of  the  princess  to  Liszt  have  not 
been  published,  but  Henri  Marechal.  a 
composer  of  Paris,  whose  Rome,  Sou- 
venirs d'un  Musieien”  was  reviewed  m 
The  Herald  of  last  Sunday,  correspond- 
ed with  her  for  five  years,  and  inti- 
mately, and  some  of  her  letters  are  in- 
cluded in  the  volume. 

— 4— 

Tlie  Princess  ns  Woman. 

Marechal  first  saw  her  in  the  spring 
of  1873  when  he  was  sojourning  in  the 
Eternal  City  as  a prix  de  Rome.  He 
was  then  about  31  years  old.  The 
princess  called  at  the  studio  of  Hebert, 
who  had  begun  to  paint  her  portrait, 
a portrait  that  gave  promise  of  marked 
distinction,  but  it  was  never  finished 
—Marechal  afterward  saw  it  for  Id 
years  on  an  easel  in  a Paris  studio.  The 
princess  would  call  on  Hebert,  arrange 
the  date  of  the  next  sitting,  and  then 
there  would  be  furious  discussion;  the 
talk  was  about  philosophy,  art.  physi- 
ology. psychology,  psychic  character 
•'and'  other  subjects  dear  to  persons  who 
love  art  without  doubt,  but  who  are  not 
in  active  service,  and  so  they  dream  of 
a superhuman,  inaccesible  art  of  so 
peculiar  a kind  that  no  existing  thing 
can  furnish  an  example  of  it.” 

The  young  Frenchman's  first  impres- 
sion of  her  was  not  wholly  favorable. 
She  was  already  of  an  advanced  age— 
as  it  seemed  to  him— and  her  costume 
was  accidental  rather  than  deliberately 
studied.  Her  dress  was  not  clearly  de- 
fined, its  colors  were  subdued,  it  was 
not  easy  to  distinguish  the  cloak  from 
the  bodice  and  the  skirl.  Her  sombre. 
| hat  was  ornamented  by  a feather  put 
on  at  hap-hazard,  which,  stirred  by  a. 
draught  or  by  brusque  movements  of  the 
nead,  riveted  the  eye  of  the  most  respect- 
ful. Her  hair  was  still  black,  but  her  face 
had  the  color  left  by  Roman  fever; 
her  lips  were  thin,  her  eyes  were  mag- 
nificent, full  of  light  and  intelligence. 
She  used  a lorgnette.  Her  speech  was 
quick  and  incisive,  and  her  deportment 
was  haughty  and  somewhat  masculine. 
She  seemed  a woman  of  stiff-necked 
opinion,  one  accustomed  to  pronounce 
final  judgment  on  all  the  affairs  of  life. 
"She  was.  indeed,  a highness;  one 
might  say  an  imperious  highness!" 
Marechal  heard  her  travel  in  speech 
over  heaven,  earth,  sun,  moon,  stars, 
art.  all  in  five  minutes,  with  such  a 
dazzling  flow  of  rhetoric  and  pictur- 
esque fancy  that  he  longed  to  know  her 
better. 

He  was  invited  in  due  time  to  call 
on  her.  She  had  an  apartment  in  a 
modest  house.  The  parlor  was  very 
small  and  it  was  crowded  with  furni- 
ture. The  princess  was  more  attractive 
physically  in  house  dress  than  in  street 
costume.  Her  black  hair  was  of  erow- 
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wing  gloss;  her  face  was  smiling,  her 
gesture  was  a graceful  welcome  She 
was  clothed  in  a sort  of  violet  dress- 
ing gown  trimmed  with  black  velvet. 
She  was  smoking  an  enormous  cigar, 
and  she  offered  one  to  the  caller.  From 
time  to  time  she  drank  cold  tea  from 
a china  cup  by  way  of  punctuating  her 
arguments,  for  her  speech  was  either 
an  argument  or  a rhapsody. 

-4— 

Her  Salon. 

One  could  not  converse  with  her  ten 
minutes  without  perceiving  that  three 
musicians  had  influenced  considerably 
her  opinions.  Her  ideas  had  been 
shaped  by  them,  there  was  the  plumed 
romanticism  of  Liszt,  the  court  roman- 
ticism of  Berlioz,  the  prolix  and  dog- 
matic romanticism  of  Wagner.  “I  do 
not  think,”  says  Marechal,-  “that  a sun 
ray  had  ever  pierced  the  mists  with 
which  these  three  great  geniuses  had 
unconsciously  enshrouded  the  mind  of 
Mme.  de  Wittgenstein.”  She  could  not 
be  justly  called  a blue-stocking.  She 
had’  written  much,  but  she  published 
little.  Perhaps  she  found  the  realization 
of  her  thought  too  far  below  her  dream. 

Her  parlor  was  frequented  by  all  ' 
sorts  of  vague  talkers,  discussers  of  all 
things  knowable  and  unknowable.  No 
I corner  of  the  earth  was  so  planted  with 

i ideas  but  there  was  such  driving  of  the 
plough,  such  constant  planting,  t ha 
the  soil  was  barren.  'In  these  cosmo 
politan  reunions  it  would  have  been  ;t 
solecism  to  call  a cat  sun?J^ 

One  day  there  was  an  animated  ais 
: cussion  concerning  Judith  and  what  her 
1 secret  intentions  were  towaid  Horn 
phernes.  One  said  that  she  went  slm 
ply"  to  deliver  her  city.  The  pious 
1 princess  saw  in  Judith  only  a sword 
obedient  to  the  Lord.  Marechal  haz- 
i arded  the  remark  that  Judith  was  ex 
ceedingly  beautiful  and  that  she  was 
dressed  magnificently  for  a visit  to  a 
hostile  tent — that— well,  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  text  was  easy— and  that— 
“What,"  interrupted  the  pHncess, 
"love?  There  vou  all  go,  you  French- 
men. Always  love!  You  see  it  every- 
where. But,  my  dear  sir.  there  are 
millions  of  beings  who  are  never  occu- 
pied with  that!"  , ,, 

But  Marechal  persists  in  believing 
that,  while  Judith  was  the  instrument 
of  the  Lord,  she  went  to  the  foe's  tent 
as  a practical  widow,  with  a baited 
hook.  

Excerpts  from  Letters. 

This  correspondence  lasted  from  1875 
to  1880.  The  longer  letters  were  writ- 
ten by  the  princess,  and  sometimes  they 
were  very  long.  A few  excerpts  may 
give  an  idea  of  their  quality: 

‘‘Yes,  all  musicians  complain  of  their 
career.  My  poor  Berlioz  had  not  enough 
space  in  his  feuilleton  to  -say  all  the 
evil  in  his  mind  about  his  career,  and 
his  letters  were  full  of  slanders  and 
calumnies  about  it.  Yet  I assure  you 
I other  careers  are  also  an  hourly  strug- 
gle. Music?  But  poetry  In  comparison 
to  It  is  prose.  It  is  so  grand  that  the 
I fine  sense  of  the  Greeks  did  not  dare 
I to  put  music  among  the  Muses.  There 
| are  only  her  younger  sisters.  Euterpe 
' and  Erato.  As  for  her.  not  knowing 
where  to  place  tier,  they  had  the  good 


sense  not  to  speak  of  her,  lest  they 
should  speak  inadequately.  The  East 
Indians,  a noble  race,  have  had  a less 
confused  and  more  intense  presentiment. 
They  believed  in  a song  that  consumed 
the  breast  of  the  singer.  A king’s  daugh- 
ter wished  to  hear  one  of  these  songs, 
and  as  she  loved  the  youth  who  could 
sing  it  to  her,  she  put  him  in  the  water 
of  a stream,  near  her  boat,  while  he 
sang.  He  knew  that  the  flame  about  to 
devour  him  could  not  be  extinguished  by 
any  earthly  stream;  but  since  he  loved 
-the  daughter  of  the  king,  he  consented 
to  sing,  and  as  he  sang  he  burned,  and 
the  waters  could  not  quench  the  Internal 
fire.  When  the  last  tone  was  breathed 
the  soul  of  the  singer  was  freed  by 
death,  and  it  soared  to  the  upper  air. 
Eternal  chord  in  the  eternal  harmony! 
See  how  music  should  be  comprehended. 
Do  vou  speak  of  the  performance? 
Buffoonery  after  a dithyramb,  a farce 
after  an  ode!  It  is  that  which  our  body 
is  to  our  soul.  A colic  after  a sonnet! 
a headache  after  an  andante.  A crushed 
foot  after  the  head  of  a Madonna!  What 
of  It  One  forgets  the  trampled  foot, 
the  headache,  the  prlma  donna. 

"You  speak  of  the  press  as  a soldier 
who  is  under  fire  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  a baptism  of  fire  which  kills  the  weak 
and  fortifies  the  strong.  Do  not  demand 
praise  from  the  press;  do  not  fear  its 
attacks.  A statesman  said  to  me  once; 
'One  becomes  indifferent  to  blame  only 
by  being  indifferent  to  praise.  The  press 
has  its  use;  it  Is  a looking-glass.  It  will 


tell  you  if  your  form  is  the  exact  ex- 
pression of  your  thought.  T!?ls  is  all 
the  artist  needs;  he  should  treat  the 
public  as  mothers  handle  their  children, 
with  respect  and  authority.' 

— 4*— 

Her  View  of  Wagner. 

She  insisted  that  Marechal  should  go 
to  Bayreuth  In  1876,  even  though  he 
would ' be  obliged  to  sleep  under  the 
stars,  but  he  could  not  go.  She  for- 
gave him  and  wrote  shrewdly  about 
Wagner  and  his  dramas.  Bayreuth  was 
an  attempt  to  transform  the  opera 
i house  into  a church.  She  was  not 
ready  to  believe  that  this  dream  could 
he  realized  at  once,  and  she  thought 
Wagner's  method  of  procedure  was  too 
radical,  too  absolute.  "And  here  is 
something  curious;  this  wild  democrat 
Wagner.  this  radical  revolutionary 
who  was  not  afraid,  for  the  sake  of 
i serving  'the  cause.'  to  commit  an  act 
1 of  incredible  ingratitude  by  putting  him- 
self among  the  rebels  some  months 
after  the  king  had  paid  all  his  debts, 
is  todav  the  most  attacked,  mocked, 
ridiculed  of  men  by  the  democratic 
press  while  emporers  and  kings  and  the 
princes  of  the  earth  pay  at  great  cost 
for  the  brilliance  of  this  festival."  She 
was  frank  enough  to  recognize  the 
"boresome  passages  and  the  unsupport- 
able  cynicisms”  that  disfigure  the 
"Ring."  "I  write  to  you  so  expertly 
because  I have  seen  the  whole  work 
born  ” "Goetterdaemmerung"  was  read 
to  her  she  savs.  In  Its  first  form  in 
1849  and  the  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  her  salon 
In  1856.  She  was  pleased  because  cer- 
tain French  men  "shone”  at  Bayreuth. 
"This  is  as  it  should  be.  For  if  'Vag- 
ner had  been  the  first  to  parody,  rail 
at  and  censure  the  French,  there  would 
have  been  place  for  preserved  rancor; 


but  he  went  to  Paris  as  to  a modern 
Heliopolis.  He  was  dazzled  toy  the 
opera,  be  would  have  given  his  life  to 
be  among  the  naturalized  Glucks, 
Meyerbeers,  Lullies,  Cherubinis,  Spon- 
tinis.  instead  of  that,  the  first  time  he 
nearly  died  of  hunger,  and  the  last  time 
he  was  Insulted,  hissed,” 

She  had  much  to  write  about  the 
"form"  of  Wagner.  She  found  form  in 
orchestration,  in  the  state-setting,  in 
the  ' continual  recitative,  sung  not 
spoken.  The  idea  that  a genius  should 
give  in  the  theatre  to  humanity  the 
spectacle  of  another  humanity  created 
and  animated  by  this  genius  was  not 
original,  she  said,  with  Wagner,  "it  is 
borrowed  from  the  French  Socialists, 
who  after  Lamennais'  'Essale  d'une 
philosophie,'  were  the  first  in  their  wish 
to  oppose  the  theatre  to  the  church; 
but  in  France,  the  theatre  has  become 
the  temple  of  the  devil  and  the  seven 
deadly  sins.  The  French  temperament 
endures  onlv  a devout  and  barren 
austerity,  or  an  exuberant  and  licentious 
exaggeration  of  sensual  pleasures! 
Germany  was  the  good  country  for  the' 
invention  of  a theatre  whither  one 
should  go  as  to  a church,  with  the  same 
faith  In  Allah  and  his  Prophet.  .The 
same  humble,  submissive  devotion,  the 
same  ecstasy  possessing  all  the  senses! 
There  one  can  demand  that  all  souls 
take  fiction  seriously,  that  they  listen 
to  a drama  for  five  hours  with  as  poig- 
nant emotion  as  though  it  were  reality 
* * * Wagner  thinks  that  he  can  take 
from  the  church— temples,  mosques, 
synagogues— all  the  enraged  spectators 
whom  he  locks  up  in  his  hall,  permitting 
them  to  breath  pure  air  only  at  inter- 
vals of  two  hours.  Here  Is  his  mis- 
take." These  hearers  will  go  to  the 
tomb;  but  other  generations  will  learn 
from  Wagner,  not  the  enjoyment  of  Ms 
too  Germanic  "Ring,”  but  the  regenerat- 
ive idea  of  the  true  theatre.  And  she 
made  this  astounding  statement  for 
one  so  closely  allied  with  Liszt  and 
Wagner:  "Wagner  has  made  character- 
istic music.  Then  suddenly,  no  gently, 
he  returned  to  his  vomit,  to  streak  ac- 
i cording  to  Scripture,  The  ‘Bins'  Js  fit 

bottom,  Meyerbeer  on  a grand  scale.’’ 
The  "Ring"  is  for  the  Germans  and  not 
for  all  of  them,  but  only  a Hottentoe 
will  be  unmoved  by  Lohengrin  s IaJ 
well  or  Tannhaeuser's  last  sigh,  .tor 
these  knights  are  characters  as  in  » 
play  by  Shakespeare  or  Corneille. 

—4—  dp 

Opera  ia  General. 

She  did  not  like  operas  in  which  pi®* 
turesque  music  took  the  place  of  poetlo 
music.  Too  much  local  color  was  diS* 
tasteful  to  her,  it  -did  not  satisfy  her. 
"The  noetic  music  is  precisely  that 
which  is  neither  seen  nor  heard,  tliav 
which  lives  and  palpitates  only  in  tne 
depth  of  the  heart.  The  poetic  is  tlj® 
soul  of  each  one,  it  is  his  sentiment,  is 
is  the  naked  character  of  the 
vldual.”  There  are  operas  of  sentirMeni. 
as  by  Clmarosa:  operas  of  situations, 
picturesque  operas,  as  by  Meyenree  . 
operas  of  character,  as  by  Gluck,  bpon 
tini.  Wagner.  Meyerbeer  was  too  eager 
for  the  "potnte.”  In  this  respect  ne 
was  like  unto  Dclarochc,  who  intro 

doced  some  anecdotical  contrast  or  de- 
tail in  bis  pictures.  In  Mpyerticer.  » 
tile  dance  .h'  runs,  the  enchnuVd  bough. 
Alice  at  the  Gross,  tile  rataplan,  ttl- 


UifcimBi-  sdi'-he,  (lif  flfftrio' 

scene?  of  the  consecration 
arils  Is  powerful,  but  the  singers 
ll.v  singers.  Anil  so  in  the  famous 
between  Valentine  and  Raoul; 

3 Is  the  display 'of  violent  passions; 
Me  singers  are  characterless,  they* 
Id  great  and  beautiful  souls. 

> myth  has  the  advantage  of  pre- 
•<;  i-haraeters  and  situations,,  so 
c he  names  changed,  each  hearer 
?-izes  Himself.  Put  ’Lohengrin’  in 
® Der  Frelsehuetz’  In  Italy,  ‘The 
1 Dutchman’  on  the  Black  sea, 
/Will  always  be  the  same:  the  es- 
■ il  thing  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
i t Is  treated.  In  ’Richard  C’oour  do 
jail  the  fidelities,  the  devotions  to 
iituiie,  are  recognized  with  sym- 
in  the  ‘Barber  of  Seville’  you 
(hrrever  the  amorous  maidens  and 
tlidlcuious  guardians.  Rook  at 
gal’s  ‘Cortez  and  the  Meverbeetisli 
•1  of  Wagner;  the  former  re- 
n a masterpiece;  no  one.  not  even 
ablican.  is  interested  bv  ‘Rtenzi.’ 

I one  vou  find  the  echo  of  grand 
si  nls;  'in  the  other  you  see  only 
tterior  of  a past  deed,  long  past 
ijioily  disregarded." 
sifal"  was  to  her  an  abomina- 
t“a.  senile  work  which  is  a long 
l fiasco.”  To  her  it  is  only  a suc- 
,i  of  scenes  without  a connect- 
nk;  the  music  illuminates,  but  the 
is  none  the  less  a series  of  dio- 
s which  one  sees  in  large  towns, 

1 one  admires  side  by  side  a view; 
-change!  and  one  of  Pekin,  the.in- 
of  a gothic  cathedral  and  a 
it  pagoda." 

Her  Friend  Liszt, 

d what  did  she  not  write  about 
this  woman  who  wrote  and  talked 
everything!  In  January,  1878,  sho 
'■ell  Mareehal  that  Liszt's  composi- 
of  the  year  before  could  be  com- 
<1  only  to  "an  odoriferous  flame 
led  by  Creation  round  about  the 
of  its  Creator.”  Again;  "Liszt 
. art  apart.  Have  you  heard  the 
rt  of  Liszt’s  works  given  by  Saint- 
Do  you  know  Saint-Saens.  do 
meet  him  often?  He  is  the  only 
France  who  sees  that  there  is 
her  Liszt  beside  the  pianist.”  Of 
nusic  she  wrote  again:  "I  do  not 

that  this  is  a school.  No;  I say 
he  contrary  there  are  various  arts; 
e is  architecture,  there  is;  painting. 

is  sculpture,  there  is  music,  there 
iszt.” 

rtly  on  account  of  Liszt,  the  cor- 
mdence  between  Mareehal  and.  the 
t?ess  ceased.  It  is  true  that  there 
a certain  coolness  at  last  on  ac- 
it  of  an  opera  libretto,  written  by 
and  proposed  to  Mareehal  as  a text 
his  music— the  subject  was  some 
ulinavian  myth,  a tragedy,  "but 
’or  Paris."  to  be  understood  only  by 
dinavians— and  Mareehal  was  not 
red  by  the  scenario.  But  the  prin- 
sent  him  a little  work  by  Liszt  to 
clayed  on  the  organ  during  a low 
;.  She  ordered  him  to  admire  it 
then  return  it.  for  there  were  then 
copies.  Mareehal  received  it  a<s  if 
id  been  some  manuscript  signed  by 
t Cecilia  or  Mozart.  He  could  not 
the  music  sublime,  and  in  truth 
silly  and  fatuous  beyond  belief.  Ha 
(te  gently  to  the  princess.  She  an- 
ed:  "Yes,  yes,  I understand.  Liszt’s 
seems  to  you  and  it  should  seem 
bite  page,  just  as  certain  landscapes 
the  effect  of  a blue  canvas."  Ha 
inot  return  it;  he  read  it  again  .and 
. apd  each  reading  confirmed  him 
Bjls  heresy.  The  princess  wrote  for  a 

If  of  other  things;  then  the  letters 
k shorter  and  less  frequent.  "At 
a simple  card  with  a few  words 


ipodore' rterold  from  Strasstnirg,  as- 
sisted by  1C.  Parlow  and  Korschen. 

Mary  Garden  will  create  at  Monte 
Carlo  next  winter  the  part  of  Cherubln 
in  Massenet’s  new  opera  of  the  samo 
name. 

Mottl  says  that  when  he  first  heard 
the  music’  of  the  scene  between  Sig- 
mund and  Brucnnhtlrle  he  wept.  Wag- 
ner saw  him.  smiled  and  said:  "Why 
tills  sentimentalism?  We  allow  that  lo 
the  audience  down  there.  Here  on  the 
stage  we  know  how  it  is  worked,  and 
we  should  carry  a high  head.” 

The  Prixe  tie  Rome,  Paris,  of  1904, 
was  awarded  to  Peck,  who  received  an 
honorable  mention  last  year.  Miss 
Fleury  was  awarded  the  second  2nd 
grand  prize. 

A monument  to  Augusta  Holmes  was 
dedicated  in  the  St.  Louis  cemetery, 
Versailles,  July  19.  It  represents  the 
Muse  mourning  over  the  composer’s 
tomb,  and  on  the  pedestal  there  is  a 
medallion  of  the  composer.  The  sculp- 
tor Is  Auguste  Mailllard.  Maud  Gonne 
delivered  an  address. 

Albert  Strltt,  a Wagnerian  tenor,  is 
now  a singing  teacher  in  Dresden. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  Felix 
Welngartner  will  conduct  concerts  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  orchestra 
In  New  York.  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia.  He  will  be  a welcome 
visitor  to  this  city. 

Again  Mr.  Blackburn  blows  wild  fan- 
fares of  praise  for  Sir  Edward  Elgar. 
Congratulating  him  on  his  knighthood, 
Mr,  Blackburn  shouts:  "There  is  no  liv- 
ing musician  who  deserves  such  a re- 
cognition more  than  he.  Through  much 
labor,  through,  we  fear,  a great  deal  of 
suffering,  for  he  is  the  most  sensitive 
and  retiring  of  men.  he  has  advanced 
in  his  musical  art  without  fear  or  favor 
until  he  has  now  attained  a portion 
of  that  worldly  recognition  which  is  his 
due.  Nobody  can  say  of  Elgar  that  he 
has  reached  to  this  civic  honor  by  any 
form  whatever  of  self-advertisement. 
He  has  always  lived  according  to  that 
magnificently  pathetic  motto  of  St.  Aus- 
tin’s: ‘Secretum  est  mihi.’  And  par- 
tially for  this  it  is  that  every  musician 
will  be  pleased  that  publicity  of  honor 
should  be  conferred  upon  one  who  has 
cared  about  nothing  but  work,  and, 
with  that,  about  nothing  save  the  dig- 
nity and  the  greatness  of  his  art,  until 
the  world  went  to  find  him  out.  and 
even  within  but  the  last  few  months 
brought  him,  as  it  were  in  triumph, 
from  Malvern  to  London,  to  show  how 
great  -was  his  musical  personality.  Of 
course,  Germany  with  Its  Richard 
Strauss  had  discovered  him  before,  but 
frankly  in  this  instance  England  has 
not  been  lacking  in  appreciation.” 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 


hut  there  were  a few  of  us  who  recog- 
nized, especially  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act,  and  in  the  amazing  beauty  of  the 
scene  in  which  Helion  casts  himself  to 
the  lions  of  the  amphitheatre,  that  in 
De  Lara  we  had  found  a really  fine 
composer,  who  was  capable  of  creating 
In  music  great  situations.  We  would 
not  claim  indeed  for  him  that  he  is  a 
"Wagner,  or  that  he  ever  attempted  to 
do  more  than  that  which  was  within 
the  circle  of  his  definite  find  critical 
purpose.  But  we  doubt  if  many  Eng- 
lishmen quite  know  the  genius  which 
they  rejected  when  they  definitely  de- 
clared an  adverse  verdict  to  his  work  in 
this  country,  and  when  they  jeered  at 
the  production  of  the  same  work  in 
other  countries." 

The  performances  at  the  Imperial 
Opera  House.  St.  Petersburg,  last  sea- 
son, were  as  follows:  Wagner,  23— "Die 
Walkuere"  9,  "Gbetterdaemmerung”  7, 
"Lohengrin"  4,  "Tannhaeuser"  3. 
Tschalkowsky  22 — "La  Dame  de  Pique" 
9.  "Eugene  Oneguine”  7,  “Mazeppa  ‘ 6. 
Gounod  15^-"Romeo  and  Juliet”  8, 
"Faust”  7.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  14 — 
"Bokonwisanthka”  7.  “La  Fiance  du 
Tsar"  5,  "Isadko"  2.  "Samson  et  Dalila” 
8,  "Carmen”  7,  "Aida”  7,  “Feramors"  4, 
"Le  Demon”  3,  “La  Vie  pour  !e  Tsar”  6, 
Cui’s  “Sarazin"  and  Naprawmlck’s  "Du- 

bresky”  5 each,  ."Les  Huguenots”  4. 
"Prince  Igor"  and  "Lakme"  2 each,  and 
there  were  single  performances  of 
“Roussalka"  and  "Mephistopheles.” 

INSTRUMENTAL  RECITALS. 

Mr.  Baughan.  in  his  review  of  the 
London  concert  season,  wrote  this  para- 
graph, which  might  have  been  inspired 
by  the  experiences  and  the  results  of 
the  last  Boston  season:  "From  all  ap- 

pearances the  piano  recital  without  any 
relief  is  doomed.  A very  few  of  the 
most  talented  instrumentalists  can  com- 
mand an  audience,  but  the  rest  would 
play  to  empty  houses  if  tickets  were 
were  not  given  by  the  dozen.  No 
doubt  these  recitals  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  artists  who  give  them;  they  are, 
perhaps,  the  stepping  stones  to  engage- 
ments in  tlie  provinces,  and  certainly  a 
good  advertisement  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, but  they  are  not  wanted  by  the 
amateur.  After  all,  is  a piano  recital, 
even  when  the  pianist  is  a Pachmann, 
a Paderewski  or  a Busoni,  an  artistic 
form  of  music  making?  Is  it  natural 
to  listen  to  a long  list  of  compositions 
of  a heterogeneous  character  played  one 
after  another  on  an  instrument  which 
soon  becomes  monotonous  in  its  unvary- 


Ennrlco  Bossi’s  concerto  for  organ  ^og  tone.  If  the  minor  pianists  only 
Ennnco  uossis  concerto  tor  _ organ  ( made  some  attempt  t0  draw  up  unhack- 
neyed programmes,  introducing  to  us 


and  orchestra  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  In  London  at  a promenade 
concert,  Queen’s  Hall,  Aug.  6.  Mr.  H. 
C.  Tonking  was  the  organist. 

The  Society  of  Dramatic  and  Lyric 
Authors  in  Rome  Instituted  a competi- 
tion in  musical  composition.  Fifty-nine 
manuscripts  were  sent  in  and  only  one 
wae  thought  worthy  of  a public  per- 
formance: an  orchestral  suite.  “Sui 


compositions  that  we  have  not  heard 
before,  there  would  be  an  intrinsic  in- 
terest in  their  recitals.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  violinists,  I cannot 
remember  how  often  I have  listened  to 
Beethoven’s  and  Mendelssohn’s  concerti 
during  the  season— ,so  often,  at  any  rate, 
that  I can  no  longer  hear  the  music 
with  patience,  beautiful  as  it  is.  The 
minor  instrumentalists  should  remem- 


M,The  ’ second*^ Bach  les^vaf  conducted  *r  that  in  ^>"don  hear  a"  the  m03t 
ine  second  riacn  iesuiai  conducted  in  tbo  niotoinni  mno. 


by  Hermann  Kretschmar  will  be  at 
Leipsic,  Oct.  1,  2 and  3.  The  chamber 


gifted  of  soloists  in  the  classical  mas- 
terpieces. and  the  lesser  lights  might 


music  pieces  and  songs  will  be  by  Kuh-  veLr>  sfnp-or=  „„iv 

nau,  H.  d’ Albert.  F.  Biber,  A.  Kreiger,  Boston  pianists  and  singers  of  only 

Sperontes,  ,T.  S.  Bach;  the  orchestral  moderate  ability  charge  too  high  prices 
pieces  by  H.  Stoelzel,  R.  Keiser,  Grup-  of  admission.  As  a lesult  the  hall  is 
ner.  Handel.  Hasse  and  J.  S.  Bach;  the  either  more  than  half  empty  or  filled 


,nced  the  end  not  of  our  relations 
a correspondence.  We  had  said 
..speetive  says." 

n Liszt  visited  Paris  in  1889, 
,,hal  received  a card  from  the 
■ss  praying  him  to  prostrate  him- 
the  knees  of  the  god.  This  had 
her  favorite  attitude  for  years. 


;; 


church  music  by  F.  Tunder,  Pachelbel. 
Buxtehude,  Ahle,  Chr.  Bernhard  and  J. 
S ~R ach 

Carl  Reinecke,  who  is  now  SO  years  old, 
composed  a sextet  for  wind  Instruments 
this  summer. 

The  Prize  of  the  City  of  Paris  has 
been  awarded  to  Charles  Tournemire, 
organist  of  Ste.  Clotilde,  for  his  eym- 


with  enthusiastic— deadheads. 


OPERA  IN  LONDON. 

Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Dally  News  (Lon- 
don), in  summing  up  the  opera  season 
at  Covent  Garden,  mentioned  the  per- 
formances of  operas  new  to  the  conven- 


PERSONAL. 

Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
Allan  C.  Hinckley,  an  American 
singer,  who  has  sung  in  opera  at 
purg  and  at  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
Mr.  Hinckley  was  born  at  Barn- 
about  28  years  ago.  He  studied 
Jhlladelphla  with  Carl  Schachner. 
•Began  his  professional  career  as  a 
singer  in  the  Unitarian  Church 
lch  his  father,  the  Rev.  Frederick 
hnckley,  is  pastor— the  Spring  Gar- 
‘"nitarian  Church,  Philadelphia.  He 
in  other  churches  and  then  went 

Sew  York  for  further  study.  He 
i member  of  “The  Bostonians”  for 
18  months  and  created  the  part 
ill  Scarlet  in  De  Koven’s  "Maid 
n,”  when  it  was  produced  at  Phil- 
hia.  He  made  his  European  debut 
amburg  Feb.  15,  1903,  and  became 
mber  of  the  Stadt  Theatre  com- 
of  that  city.  This  last  season  he 
at  Covent  Garden  as  the  The 
grave  and  King  Marke  with  much 
■ss.  His  repertory  is  said  to  be 
•ge  one  and  it  includes  bass  parts 
rench  and  Italian  operas,  as  well 
the  music-dramas  of  Wagner.  Mr. 
kley.  who  spent  the  summer  In  his 
e town,  will  sing  In  Europe  next 
m. 

lba  hns  founded  two  prizes  of  £25 
for  the  encouragement  of  singing 
higlish.  These  scholarships  are  in 
ge  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
ion,  and  will  he  awarded  for  the 
-ipging  of  an  English  ballad  by  a 
ano  and  by  a contralto.  The  prizes 
be  offered  for  five  years  in  succes- 

. Baughan  said  of  Mme.  Camilla 
di.  who  sang-  In  London  at  the  end 
he  season : "It  may  be  possible  to 

gine  ia  vocalist  who  might  possess 
i a finer  and  more  finished  method 
production,  and.  perhaps,  a more 
lly  luscious  voice  through  all  its 
stars,/  and  at  the  same  time  the 
warmth  of  temperament  of 
but  I can  only  say  that  I 
heard  that  extraordinary 
st,  aid  do  not  expect  ever  to  hear 

hies  Bockhausen,  the  long  cele- 
ted  singing  teacher  at  Frankfort- 
the-Miln,  will  not  take  private  pu- 
a fterlgept.  1.  The  school  that  bears 
namq  will  continue,  directed  by 


phonic  legend  in  four  movements,  "Le  < tlonal  repertory  of  that  theatre— "Un 
Sang  de  la  Sirene.”  The  work  is  for  i Ballo  in  Marchera,”  "Helene"  and 
chorus  and  orchestra  and  will  be  Rer-  | -'Herodtade”  (under  the  title  "Salome"), 
formed  in  November.  i i and  sa]d: 

"Four  Songs  of  the  Hills,  by  Landon  [ "But,  with  the  exception  of  Verdi's 
Ronald,  were  sung  in  xjonaon  ior  the  “Ballo”  and  to  a minor  extent  of  Saint- 
first  time  by  Muriel  Foster^  July  o.  The  Saens’  ‘Helene,’  the  care  bestowed  on 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  said:  J hey  are  in  these  operas  was  misplaced.  It  cannot 

jJMr,  -Ronalds  ie9t  and  maturest  style.  I be  held  that  Massenet's  work,  for  in- 
‘Cbme  Home,  My  'rnougms,  irum  uid  stance,  was  worth  reviving.  It  is  known 
Hill.’  is  a noble  and  strongly  moving  to  be  one  of  the  least  successful  of  the 
composition."  composer’s  achievements;  it  is  the  out- 

The  Boston  Music  Company  has  puo-  come  of  his  talent  before  it  -had  found 
llshed  in  attractive  form  some  compos!-  its  most  characteristic  expression.  The 
tions  by  Wilhelm  Gericke:  Four  songs,  explanation  is  very  simple.  At  Covent 
"Awake.  Thou  Pretty  Dreamer,”  "The  Garden  an  opera  is  not  produced  be- 
Sun  in  all  Its  Glory,"  "Question,”  "What  cause  it  is  a work  that  has  made  a 
I Love";  three  quartets  and  choruses  great  impression  abroad,  but  because 
for  male  voices;  "Chorus  of  Hommage"  |one  or  two  of  the  prominent  singers 
with  piano  accompaniment;  and  choral  engaged  wishes  to  appear  in  it.  I do 
arrangements  of  Schuber’s  "Cradle 


Song,”  "Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark,"  "Love's 
Message,"  “Night  and  Dreams.” 


not  think  it  unjust  to  suggest  that  Saint- 
ISaens’  ‘Helene’  was  pertormed  because 
Mme.  Melba  desired  to  sing  the  title 
(role;  that  Verdi's  neglected  opera  was 
The  new  opera  house  in  Berlin,  the  Irevived  because  of  Sig.  Caruso;  and  that 
National  Theatre,  managed  by  Hugo  Massenet’s  ’Salome’  owes  its  production 

to  the  will  of  Mme.  Calve.  Sometimes 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 


Becker,  will  open  Sept.  1.  Among  the 
operas  in  the  repertory  will 
“Orpheus,”  “Indra,"  "John  of  Paris, 
"Gustave  III."  "Norma,"  "La  Favorita" 
"Fedora."  Lillie  Lehmann,  Frances- 
china  Prevosti  and  Bonci.  the  tenor,  will 
sing  as  “guests.”  A new  lyric  parpay, 
“Ariadne  auf  Naxos,"  by  James  Roth- 
sfein,  will  be  produced. 

“Die  vernarrte  Prinzessin,”  by  Oskar 
von  Chellus,  German  military  attache 
at  Rome,  will  be  produced  next  season 
at  Wiesbaden. 


.this  state  of  things  gives  us  a modem 
lopera  of  some  account  or  results  in  the 
revival  of  a work  which  has  been  un- 
justly neglected,  but  more  often  time 
and  trouble  are  expended  in  mounting 
an  opera  of  no  artistic  value.  One  has 
onlv  to  think  of  the  many  new  works 
that  should  be  heard  at  Covent  Garden 
to  be  aware  that  the  rule  of  the  singer 
by  no  means  works  well.” 

Mr.  Baughan  would  have  had  a re- 
vival of  Bruneau’s  "L'Attaque  du 
Moulin”  and  productions  of  . operas  by 
Giordano,  Blockx  and  Charpentier.  The 
repertory  on  the  whole  was  a weak  one. 
Mr  Baughan  writes:  "The  world  of 


“Lolea,"  libretto  by  Jean  Richepin. 
music  'by  Isidor  de  Lara,  will  be  pro- 
duced  next  season  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  lopera  did  not  crumble  to  pieces  after 
Mr.  Blackburn  of  London  is  still  faith-  Wagner's  ‘Ring’  was  completed.  I do 
ful  to  de  Lara.  He  wrote  lately:  "It  Is  not  blame  the  syndicate,  because  I can 
a very  curious  thing  that  Monte  .Carlo  grasp  its  difficulties,  but  it  cannot  be 
has  produced  many  a work  for  the  first  pretended  that  all  is  well  with  our 
time  which  has  been  destined  to  ultl-  lopera  season  when  the  repertory  year 
mate  European  success.  It  is  true  that  | after  year  remains  so  much  the  same. 
De  Lara’s  ‘Messaline,’  owing  to  a very  This  state  of  things  is  due,  of  course, 
curious  intrigue,  the  actual  history  of  to  the  singers  and  subscribers.  You  can 

which  has  never  been  written,  did  not  be  a celebrated  singer  with  little  ex- 

win the  success  which  those  who  saw  it  penditure  of  energy  in  learning  new 
for  the  first  time  at  Monte  Carlo  pre-  parts.  Indeed,  the  public  itself  is  partly 
dieted  for  it.  The  critic  of  the  Times,  to  blame  for  this.  It  insists  on  hearing 
with  his  ever-ready  -phrases,  described  its  idols  in  the  operas  with  which  they 
It.  when  it  was  given  in  London,  for  pave  been  so  long  identified.  Personally, 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  as  ‘a  i cannot  understand  the  public  attitude 
succes  de  scandale.’  Other  papers  ap-  jn  this  matter.  I am  as  great  an  ad- 

peared  to  reject  the  work  simply  be-  j mlrer  of  fine  singing  as  any  one,  but 

cause  it  was  written  by  Mr.  de  Lara;  j must  confess  that  the  round  of  hack- 

| neyed  operas  at  Covent  Garden  wearies 


me.'  ’Fffiist,’  ‘Romero''  ;C,(rmonJ"’Kigo- 
lotto.’  ‘Tannhaeuser,  Alda,  and  tn< 
rest  are  not  to  be  revivified  by ( the 
finest  of  singing  on  the  part  Of  those 
who  have  appeared  over  and  over  again 
in  the  operas.”  . ,,,  , . 

Ilichtei's  conducting  of  "Lohengrin 
land  "Die  Melsterslngcr"  was  masterly, 
but  Mr.  Baughan  adds.  I could  only 
regret  that  Dr.  Richter  should  not  ili- 
I rect  other  of  Wagner’s  music  dramas 
with  the  same  subtlety  and  restraint. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I was  one  of  those 
to  whom  Richter's  Mozart  ^conducting 
was  more  or  less  disappointing.  Ihe 
care  with  which  he  had  prepared  the 
performances  was  above  ail  praise 
it  seemed  to  me,  and  I nm  not 
alone  in  this  opinion,  that  he  took  much 
too  severe  a view  of  the  music,  and  did 
nof  interpret  It  with  the  graceful  elas- 
ticity which  It  demands,  anil 
niienre  the  singers  were  not  able  to 
treat  the  decorative  style  of  Mozarts 
writing  with  the  freedom  which  can 
Ilone  give  "t  an  emotionar  life.  Still 
R was  something  to  heamthe  orchestral 
muskf  so  well  played.  Wr  at  Covent 
Garden  Mozart  has  always  been  a stop- 
ean." 


A RIGHTEOUS  KISS. 

The  judges  and  other  officers  of  law 
and  order  throughout  the  country  are 
taking  a stern  view  of  all  kisses  save 
sly  ones.  The  mayor  of  Atlantic  City, 
as  we  have  seen,  will  not  hear  of  oscu- 
lation on  the  beach,  and  now  a judge  in 
Kansas  City  declares  in  open  court  that 
kissing  is  a disturbance  of  the  peace. 
Lovers,  driven  from  the  beach  and  jilain, 
may  look  to  the  hills  as  a safe  place  of 
amatory  action,  but  no  doubt  kill-joy 
decisions  will  be  thundered  from  a moun- 
tain height.  Where  shall  the  kisser  rest? 

In  Kansas  City,  Mrs.  Mary  Fulner 
kissed  one  William  Todd  “on  the  steps 
of  the  flats  where  they  both  live.”  Neigh- 
bors saw  them  do  it,  and  they  went  and 
told.  The  offenders  were  brought  before 
the  justice.  Mary  gloried  in  her  shame. 
She  told  Judge  Brady  indignantly  that 
she  did  kiss  Mr.  Todd  ; that  she  kissed 


him  to  keep  him  from  going  down  town 
in  the  evening;  that  it  was  none  of  the 
neighbors’  business.  What  Mr.  Todd 
said  is  not  reported.  The  judge  fined  the 
kisser  and  the  kissee  two  dollars  each. 
No  doubt  the  kiss  was  worth  five  dollars, 
but  the  verdicts  of  juries  concerning  the 
precise  valuation  of  kisses,  single  or  by 
the  dozen,  are,  unfortunately  for  the 
Earnest  Student  of  Sociology,  at  vari- 
ance. 

Why  should  this  western  judge  have 
fined  the  two  flat  dwellers?  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  objecting  Mr. 
Fulner  or  Mrs.  Todd.  Tiberius  pub- 
lished an  edict  against  the'  practice  of 
persons  kissing  each  other  when  they 
met ; but  Tiberius  was  a notorious  and 
tyrannical  degenerate— no  authority  for 
a judge  to  follow.  Erycius  Puteanus 
wrote  a friend  that  a young  Italian  girl 
visiting  a Flemish  family  should  not  al- 
low herself  to  be  kissed  after  the  manner 
of  the  Flemish  maidens  and  matrons. 
“This  is  a dangerous  practice  for  Ital- 
ians ; our  girls  at  home  can  be  kissed 
without  their  personal  risk,  for  they  are 
without  finesse  in  these  matters  of 
love.”  But  Mary  is  a matron,  not  a 
linnet-headed  maiden,  and  she  is  not  of 
Italian  blood.  In  England,  in  the  17th 
century,  kissing  was  as  common  as 
shaking  hands,  and  in  France,  for  years, 
ladies  were  obliged  by  laws  of  courtesy 
to  allow  even  strange  men  to  kiss  their 
lips — s0  that  Montaigne,  by  no  means 
squeamish,  protested  in  a well  known 
passage  against  such  indiscriminate  po- 
liteness. Socrates  warned  Xenophon 
against  kissing:  “After  you  have  lipped 
| a fair  mouth,  do  you  not  lose  your  lib- 
erty, do  you  not  become  a slave?”  But 
I William  did  not  complain  in  court.  He 
seemed  to  be  free  and  willing. 

Nor  did  the  judge  take  into  considera- 
tion the  moral  purpose  of  Mrs.  Fulner’s 
favor.  She  did  not  kiss  William  because 
, she  had  nothing  else  to  do  ; she  kissed 
' him  “to  keep  him  from  going  down 
town  in  the  evening”  ; she  kissed  him 
to  keep  him  from  beer  and  skittles,  from 
the  poolroom  or  the  horrid  pleasures  of 
vaudeville,  from  vain  or  bought  kisses. 
Is  such  a kiss  a nuisance?  And  should 
Mrs.  Fulner  have  been  fined?  She 
should  be  an  honorary  member  of  every 
woman's  club  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness. A statue  should  be  raised  to  her 
in  the  most  public  square  of  her  city. 
There  iu  bronze  or  marble  she  should 
kiss  forever  William  Todd  while  envi- 
ous neighbors  rage  about  the  pedestal. 


APPLES  OF  SODOM. 

Where  are  the  fruits  of  yester-year? 
Mr.  George  It.  Sims  insists  that  the 
fruit  he  buys  in  London  of  today  is  quite 
different  front  the  fruit  of  years  ago: 
the  strawberry  is  not  worth  eating — ‘"I 
ran  remember  the  time  when  strawber- 
ries had  at  least  a tine  flavor  to  recom- 
mend them”:  the  apricots  “have  as 

much  flavor  as  a worsted  ball"  ; the  bet- 
ter qualities  of  apples  are  not  largely 
grown,  because  they  are  “shv  bearers” 
and  there  is  no  profit  in  their  cultiva- 
tion : “twenty  years  ago  you  could  get 
better-flavored  fruit  at  a street  stall 
than  you  can  buy  today  in  a high-class 
fruiterer’s  shop — unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  a price  that  would  justify 
the  Bishop  of  Stepney  in  denouncing 
you.” 

A disagreeable  American  might  say 
with  Hawthorne  that  he  had  never 
tasted  any  fruit  in  England  that  had 
half  the  flavor  of  a New  England  turnip. 
Richard  Grant  White,  kindly  disposed 
toward  the  mother  country  when  it  was 
not  fashionable  to  be  so  disposed,  found 
the  flavor  of  English  wall  fruit  and  hot- 
house fruit  comparatively  tame,  apples 
small  and  tough,  peaches  tasteless,  “lit- 
tle more  than  a pleasant  acid,  watery 
pulp”;  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  climate  of  England  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  either  of  fruit 
or  of  grain.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  disagreeable.  Mr.  Sims  admitted  not 
long  ago  that  everything  he  ate  dis- 
tressed him,  and  he  attributed  bis  dys- 
pepsia to  excessive  smoking.  He  should 
also  remember  that  the  inexorable  years 
turn  us  all  into  praisers  of  bygone  days 
and  things.  No  “queen”  of  table  waters 
can  vie  with  the. draught  from  the  old 
typhoid-fever  well ; cup  of  silver  or  of 
Venetian  glass  is  not  as  the  old  tin  dip- 
per; doughnuts  are  not  what  they  used 
to  be,  and  the  pandowdy  is  a thing  of  the 
past ; beechnuts  are  now  forbidden  food  ; 
salt  pork  fried  in  cream  with  apple 
strings  is  not  served  at  leading  restau- 
rants ; molasses  is  not  so  black  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  what  is  desiccated  cod- 
fish to  the  whole  dried  cod  carried  home 
triumphantly  under  the  arm  of  village 
judge  or  deacon  ? What  wonder  that  ap- 
ples and  other  fruits  are  now  tasteless? 
Where  are  the  real  Northern  Spy,  the 
Pomme  Royale,  the  Spitzenberg,  the 
Greening,  the  Pippin,  the  Russet,  the 
Baldwin,  the  Seek  No  Further  of  our 
youth,  apples  chiefly  desirable  when 
growing  in  the  orchard  of  a neighbor? 
These  names  are  still  borne  by  apples, 
but  the  apples  themselves  are  now  as 
Dead  Sea  fruit. 


TOGETHER. 

Occasionally  there  is  the  report  of 
man  and  wife,  both  well  stricken  in 
years,  dying  peacefully  a natural  death 
together.  There  are  younger  women  who 
envy  their  sister  the  manner  of  her  go- 
ing. In  spectacular  shipwreck  or  any 
accident  by  sea  or  by  land  the  fitness  of 
such  united  deaths  is  granted  readily  by 
many  of  the  practical  and  insisted  on 
by  sentimentalists;  yet  the  law  allows 
ghoul-like  investigation  and  speculation 
as  to  the  probable  survivor  for  a mo- 
ment, and  even  in  these  days  of  Ama- 
zons is  blandly  sure  that  woman  is  the 
j weaker  vessel.  The  sentimentalist  sees 
] no  reason  why  one  of  a devoted  couple 
should  survive  the  other,  even  when 
j death  is  a gentle  and  lucky  release : 

| “What  has  he  to  live  for?”  “How  can 
1 she  bear  the  thought  of  living?”  Mar- 
riage is  to  the  majority  of  men  a de- 
lightful or  unpleasant  episode  in  a busy 
life.  There  are  few  marriages  in  which 
a man  and  a woman  are  inseparably 
knit  together. 

If  there  are  children  of  tender  years, 
there  is  surely  need  of  one  parent.  If 
there  are  no  children,  the  city  and  the 
state  need  the  man.  The  woman,  tried 
| by  affliction,  the  more  sympathetic  by 
j reason  of  the  enforced  separation,  may 
| well  be  of  infinite  use  and  comfort  to 
I those  near  her.  It  was  a theory  of 
Michelet  that  in  an  ideally  happy  mar- 
i riage  the  man  should  be  the  first  to  die, 
and  he  supported  this  theory  with  rare 
j beauty  of  rhetoric.  Yet  there  are  women 
j who  will  not  admit  that  husbands  can 
die ; they  cannot  endure  the  thought  of 


such  parting,  ana  they  will  not  listen  to 
prudent  and  providing  talk  about  the  in- 
evitable future.  If  the  husband  begins 
to  speak  of  his  affairs,  to  tell  of  his 
wishes  and  purposes,  tears  interrupt  him 
and  he  is  called  “heartless”  and  "un- 
feeling": “Why  do  you  talk  as  if  you 
were  going  to  die?  You  know  very  well 
I shall  die  before  you.” 

For  an  old  couple,  satisfied  with 
knowledge  of  the  world,  acquainted  thor- 
oughly with  the  world’s  unsubstantial 
pleasure  and  vain  show,  the  going 
hand  in  hand  into  the  vast  chamber 
that  may  be  merely  an  ante-room  to 
endless  halls  of  activity,  is  an  ending 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  Their  ^vork  is 
done:  there  is  no  distressing  thought  of 
one  left  feeble,  helpless,  among  the  in- 
different  or  strangers. 

A Californian  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
there  are  two  ways  of  fixing-  water- 
melon, and  he  describes  the  treatments: 
one  with  Jamaica  rum,  one  with  cham- 
pagne. The  palate  must  be  jaded  that 
insists  on  such  stimulation.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  eat  a watermelon: 
Hold  a huge  section  firmly  against  the 
face  and  fear  not  juice  or  seeds.  Such 
a method,  the  only  one  approved  by 
Virginian  gentlemen,  precludes  idle, 
distracting  chatter.  The  oyster,  which 
also  should  be  consumed  in  its  naked  j 
beauty  without  adornment,  is  some- 1 
thing  to  be  eaten  in  grateful  silence. 

The  color  of  Marie  Antoinette’s  hair, 
as  worn  by  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  “Va- 
rennes,”  is  the  fashionable  tint  in  Paris. 
Brunettes  endeavor  to  approach  it  with 
dyes,  and  it  is  the  favorite  color  in 
trimming  for  the  high-crowned  hats 
that  are  more  and  more  pretentious  and 
cause  the  wearers  to  look  like  pen- 
wipers. Unfortunately,  there  is  dispute 
as  to  whether  the  coiffure  of  the  Queen, 
prepared,  or  say,  rather,  composed,  by 

her  dresser.  Leonard,  is  faithfully  pre 
sented  by  lime.  Bernhardt.  It  is  a 
pity  that  such  important  matters  can- 
not be  definitely  determined.  How  was 
the  hair  dressed,  for  instance,  at  the, 
Marie  Antoinette  fete  held  lately  at; 
Peach  Point?  There  were  candies,  ice 
cream,  candles,  cakes,  a punch  bowl, 
soft  drinks,  a fortune-teller,  a May-pole 
dance,  a minuet— but  was  there  one  true 
Marie  Antoinette  coiffure? 

The  late  Mrs.  Fuller  maintained  the 
customs  and  etiquette  of  the  supreme 
court.  “She  was  strong  in  her  convic- 
tion that  the  women  of  the  supreme 
court  circle  were  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  wives  of  the  President  and 
his  cabinet.”  And  there  was  a time, 
not  many  years  ago,  when  President, 
cabinet  and  supreme  judges,  were 
thought  to  be  the  servants  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


A silver  bolt  has  been  used  success- 
fully in  the  case  of  a fracture  of  the j 
shaft  of  the  thigh  bone.  Why  could 
not  a somewhat  similar  treatment  ac- 
count for  the  golden  thigh  of  which  ; 
Pythagoras  boasted?  In  one  of  his  j 
transmigrations,  as  Eupliorbus,  he  re- 
ceived from  Menelaus  a wound  under 
the  walls  of  Troy.  J 

“Mr.  Isaac  Meyers  of  Neponset,  111., 
who  died  at  the  age  of  104,  had  used 
tobacco  for  92  years.”  Plug  or  fine  cut? 
There's  a mighty  difference.  Fine  cut 
excites  the  nerves  and  leads  to  a scat- 
tering of  force.  Plug  soothes,  concen- 
trates the  attention,  leads  to  philo- 
sophical rumination. 

Col.  Prentiss  Ingraham,  who  wrote, 
they  say,  over  1000  novels,  is  dead,  but 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  still  lives. 


A-  i 


A DENTAL  NOTE. 

That  certain  dentists  in  Manchester, 
N.  H„  have  been  working  on  Sundays 
is  a curious  commentary  on  the  condi- 
tion of  teeth  in  the  town  and  the  neigh- 
, borhobd.  Naturally,  their  colleagues 
who  do  not  wish  to  work  on  the  Lord's 
day,  who  say  to  any  sufferers  on  that 
day:  “Put  a hot  raisin  on  the  tooth  and 
I come  round— h-m-m,  let  me  see — next 
j Wednesday  morning  at  10:22,”  pro- 
j test.  Dentists  were  never  so  busy  as 
j now;  has  all  the  care  of  mothers  for 
I their  children  been  of  no  avail?  Years 
ago,  when  children's  teeth  were  shame- 
fully neglected,  when  there  was  no 
thought  of  little  Jennie  becoming  a 
chorus  girl,  dentists  were  for  the  most 
part  a rude  folk  with  instruments  of 
torture.  There  were  some,  however, 
who  were  as  indefatigable  as  the  skilled 


in  Manchester;  thus  a resurrectionist 
named  Murphy  cleared  in  one  night 
from  teeth  alone  some  £00,  and  one 
who  followed  the  English  army  to 
Spain  drew  the  teeth  of  the  wounded 
and  earned  a clear  profit  of  £300. 

For  a long  period  in  this  democratic 
country  the  dentist  was  under  the  so- 
cial ban;  he  • was,  perhaps,  a little 
higher  in  the  scale  than  the  com  doc- 
tor, hut  he  was  not  found  at  the  tables 
of  those  who  through  his  skill  were 
able  to  eat  their  meat.  Men  of  refine- 
ment shuddered  at  the  thought  of  en- 
tering into  this  profession;  dentistry 
was  hardly  acknowledged  as  a profes- 
sion. No  wonder  that  the  tooth-reviser 
—for  such  was  once  the  classifying  title 
of  the  dentist — was  often  merely  a man 
of  mechanical  ingenuity  with  a strong 
fist.  Dr.  Tuskmaker  was  a necessity  not 
j to  be  recognized  outside  his  inquisitorial 
chamber.  Today  the  profession  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  sensible  persons  to  be  an 
honorable  calling.  The  American  den- 
tist is  not  only  skilful;  he  is  often 
thoroughly  educated,  a man  of  good 
breeding  and  refinement,  a pleasant 
companion.  To  some,  and  especially 
to  women,  he  is  a confidential  friend 
and  adviser.  They  confide  to  him  their 
domestic  unhappiness.  They  consult 
him  iu  matters  of  business.  He  knows 
their  little  dental  imperfections.  They 
are  grateful  for  relief,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  smiling  beauty;  they  trust 
in  him  as  in  a confessor. 

“THERE  WAS  A TIME.” 

A correspondent  of  a contemporary 
in  New  Y'ork  assures  its  readers  that 
their  lives  are  all  in  vain  if  they  were 
not  bom  in  Ohio  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago  and  brought  up  on  McGuffey’s 
Readers.  “For  nearly  fifty  years  noth- 
ing but  McGuffey’s  Readers  were  used 
m the  schools  of  Ohio  and  the  middle 
West.  They  left  their  impress  on  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  so 
that  the  lessons  were  never  forgotten, 
aud  I venture  to  say  that  many  thou- 
sands are  alive  today  who  revere  the 
memory  of  McGuffey  for  his  series  of 
readers.” 

There  were  others  iu  those  days, 
other  school  children  and  other  read- 
ers. The  National,  the  Columbian  were 
held  almost  in  reverence  in  New  Eng- j 
land  sehoolhouses,  and  Pierpont  and 
other  names  were  as  honored  as  Mc- 
Guffey. Not  long  ago  we  heard  gray- 
beards  born  in  Vermont  recalling 
stories  of  their  young  years.  They 
vied  with  each  other  in  repeating  iso- 
lated quotations  from  the  readers  then 
in  use.  "‘Give  her  to  me,’  said  one. I 
‘I’ll  take  her,’  said  the  captain.  ’ “You, 
Mr.  Renwick,  counsel  moderation.  ’ 
There  was  a touching  story  of  a wan- 
derer seeking  food  and  shelter  at  night, 
who  thus  addressed  the  family  sur- 
prised at  table:  “Great  heavens,  and 

is  this  your  scanty  store?  ^nd  a half 
of  this  do  you  offer  to  a stranger? 
Then  never  saw  I hospitality  before. 
And.  of  course,  there  was  the  famous 
dialogue  concerning  Alonzo,  the  Peru- 
vian, who  at  that  particular  moment 
was  confined  within  dungeon  walls. 
“Soldier,  hast  thou  a wife?”  “I  have.” 
etc.  Forty  years  ago  the  readers,  in 
Massachusetts  at  least,  were  not  so  in- 
teresting. There  were  tiresome  alle- 
I goriest  there  was  a long-winded  com- 
parison between  talent  and  tact,  and 
these  readers  were  quickly  forgotten, 
whereas  memories  of  “Snaky  Snod- 
grass,” “Mad  Mike,”  “Seth  Jones,” 
“Silvei-heels,  the  Delaware,”  a literary 
pleasure  snatched  fearfully  behind 
widespread  geographies,  are  still  fresh 
nnd  fragrant.  The  greybeards  had 
fewer  books  in  their  childhood.  What 
sort  of  readers  are  used  today?  And 
how  many  children,  and  even  under- 
graduates, can  read-  intelligibly  aloud 
from  a newspaper? 

OTIUM  SINE  DIG. 

/ The  London  Chronicle  tells  of  a hum- 
ble French  official  who,  finding  his 
bureau  in  a hot  department,  improvised 
a cistern  and  sat  in  it  all  day.  The 
public  came  into  his  office;  it  panted,  it 
! mopped  ; there  be  sat,  up  to  bis  armpits 
in  water,  and  attended  comfortably  to 
business.  An  inspector  happened  to 
visit  the  bureau.  Shocked  by  the  af- 
front to  the  dignity  of  the  republic,  he 


reported  the  case,  and  the  officii 
about  to  be  dismissed,  when  a humoi 
advised  a more  ingenious  punishment 
“Send  him  to  Algeria,  for  the  cistei 
are  hot  in  that  climate.” 

This  official  was  merely  an  imitator. 
'Centuries  before  him  the  people  of 
oriental  city  near  the  Red  sea,  wb 
the  heat  was  excessive,  sat  in  tan] 
with  the  water  up  to  their  necks.  Thj 
story  is  told  pleasantly  in  Burton 
“Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  aud  by  oth 
writers.  The  citizens  of  another  eastt 
ern  town  during  the  hottest  weath 
held  their  markets  of  all  kinds  at  nighi 
and  did  no  business  whatever  in  the  dayi 
time.  We  might  profitably  copy  the  e;q 
ample  of  these  orientals,  who  sensibly 
follow  the  line  of  the  least  resistance. 
They  accommodate  themselves  to  cli-? 
matic  conditions ; we  are  stiff-necked 
and  rebellious.  Only  of  late  has  there 
been  seasonable  dressing  in  our  northern 
cities,  and  even  now  there  are  lawyers 
who  fear  they  will  lose  caste  if  they 
do  not  wear  a “silker”  under  a blazing 
sun.  What  a pleasure  it  would  be  if 
business  could  be  transacted  only  at 
night  during  July  and  August— if  trolley 
cars  and  hucksters  were  not  allowed 
to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  day.  Capt., 
Marryat  wrote  65  years  ago : “I  consider 
that  the  excitement  so  general  through- 
out the  Union,  and  forming  so  remarka- 
ble a feature  in  the  American  character 
is  occasioned  much  more  by  climate  than 
by  any  other  cause.”  We  are  more 
restless  aud  nervous  today  than  when 
Marryat  found  fault  with  us,  and  yet 
we  do  not  yield  gracefully  to  the  climate. 
If  a rich  man  should  sit  in  his  bath 
tub  all  day  and  take  exercise  only  at 
night,  bis  last  will  and  testament  would 
surely  be  broken.  To  be  active  after 
IIP.  M.  is  in  this  city  an  evidence  of 
gross  immorality,  to  be  hungry  or 
thirsty  is  to  be  a son  or  a daughter  of 
Belial.  

AT  FULL  SPEED. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fecun- 
dity of  the  late  Col,  Prentiss  Ingra- 
ham, the  novelist’, "a^nd'  there  iave  been 
careful  computations  concerning  the 
number  of  novels  he  is  said  to  have 
written  and  the  number  of  days  he  had 
at  bis  disposal.  It  was  his  father  who 
was  the  author  of  the  “Prince  of  the 
House  of  David”  and  of  a thrilling 
novel,  “Laffitte,  the  Pirate  of  the 
Gulf,”  books  that  were  widely  read, 
and  of  about  equal  worth.  Inasmuch 
as  the  son  was  for  years  a soldier  of 
fortune  and  fought  all  over  two  conti- 
nents, it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
he  could  have  written  1000  novels, 
more  or  less,  unless  he  had  the  gift  of 
writing  with  each  hand  and  dictating 
to  half  a dozen  stenographers  simul- 
taneously and  with  an  air  of  ease. 

An  entertaining  account  of  Mr.  Mar-" 
cel  Prevost  was  published  not  long 
ago.  Perhaps  the  late  American  nov- 
elist, like  Mr.  Prevost,  had  “a  natural 
gift  for  letters.”  Mr.  Prevost  is  said 
to  he  a man  of  “tremendous  energy,” 
who  lives  in  princely  style  and  bears 
a remarkable  likeness  to  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant, a description  that  rivals  the 
one  of  the  English  gentlewoman,  who 
was  "bland,  passionate  and  deeply  re- 
ligious.” Mr.  Prevost  writes  at  great 
speed  for  eighteen  hours  a day;  he 
forgets  that  there  is  such  a thing  as 
food,  and  as  no  one  dares  to  disturb 
him.  lie  “turns  out  reams  of  manu- 
script,” yet  he  can  never  catch  up  with 
the  demands  of  publishers,  who  are 
found  sitting  on  his  doorsteps  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  the  night.  Iu 
spite  of  his  tremendous  haste— the 
imaginative  see  steam  coming  forth 
from  his  shoes — “he  analyzes  with 
wonderful  subtlety  the  psychology  of 
fife  feminine  mind  and  heart.” 
“Hearts  analyzed  while  you  wait” 
should  be  the  sign  identifying  his 
house.  The  American  lightning-author 
is  dead.  Mr.  Prevost  still  lives,  and 
apparently  no  one  can  stop  him.  How 
dull  his  latest  books'.  If  be  would  take 
a fortnight,  or  even  only  a week,  for 
one  of  these  wonderfully  subtle  analy- 
ses! 


man  who  broke  into  hie  own 
Ouse  in  Xew  Haven,  Ct.,  to  en- 
a friend  was  surprised  at  night 
police  in  search  of  burglars, 
jicy  charged  on  him  with  drawn  re- 
ivers and  found  the  young  man  and 
p friend  "at  lunch”— not  at  luncheon, 
t at  lunch.  In  many  country  towns, 
d sometimes  in  Boston,  you  And  this 
;m  for  a meal  eaten  at  night,  with- 


in the  slightest  regard  to  its  restric- 
and  proper  use.  "Night  lunch  cart" 
fan  instance.  "After  the  show  we 
«ji  a light  lunch.”  It  would  be  in- 
I hating  to  know  whether  this  enlarged 
W*  is  a survival  of  the  okl  English  idea 
jit  a lunch  is  n large  lump  or  hunk  of 
lead  or  other  edible,  to  be  eaten  at  any 
)e  to  stay  hunger.  When  the  English 
tied  at  10  or  11  A.  M.,  when,  as  in  the 
i s of  Queen  Elizabeth,  noblemen  and 
jlaies  ato  only  two  meals  a day,  there 
Ns  no  place  for  luncheon,  or  nunclieon, 
i it  is  now  known  to  us— a midday 
sal,  the  second  dejeuner  of  the 
Finch,  the  tiffin  of  India.  In  1839  De 
..jncey  wrote  that,  for  true  English- 
in,  luncheon  scarcely  existed,  "and, 
are  it  not  for.  women,  whose  delicacy 
biorganization  does  not  allow  them  to 
?!t  so  long  as  men,  would  probably 
pi  abolished." 

‘Tomatoes  and  apples  have  been 
y-ped  by  the  frost  in  the  Adlrondacks," 
Pithe  "Adriondacks,"  as  we  have  heard 
: mountains  called  by  the  natives. 
3 they  now  have  vegetables  and  fruit 
i,  this  region.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
aj>  the  visitor,'  who  was  often  obliged 
trough  it  even  In  the  little  hotels  of 
; Adlrondacks,  lived  chiefly  on  saler- 
4s  biscuits,  fried  pork,  the  vilest  cof- 
fi,  potatoes,  johnnyeake  and  trout  and 
vjilson,  If  he  could  fish  and  hunt.  A 
iiilthy  man  out-of-doors  or  In  camp 
ns  not  fastidious  about  his  food,  and 
t’l  romantic  Mr.  Murray,  with  his 
■ierful  tales  about  Adirondack  life, 
ajde  many  put  up  with  what  they 
verwise  would  not  have  endured. 
Vien  Beede's  was  a rude  house,  when 
Airondack  Village  was  as  lonely  as 
Slmor  in  the  wilderness,  before  the 
e ranee  of  the  fashionable  and  the 
e ction  of  $75,000  camps,  vegetables  and 
filt  In  any  variety  were  as  In  far-off 
3)aris. 

< y / v 

AN  INDIANA  REFORMER. 

yoitng  man  named  Calvin  Adams— 
nmnst  surely  be  of  righteous  stock— 
u prepared  rules  for  the  jail  of  Bar- 
tlomew  county,  Ind„  which  have 
end  favor  with  sheriff  and  prisoners. 

1 -se  rules  will  be  recommended  for 
n eral  adoption.  Mr.  Adams  has  not 
fan  known  as  a criminologist  or  an 
'Hirer  into  educational  and  reforma- 
ts punishments.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
h is  now  in  jail,  for  he  has  confessed 
1 1 horse  stealing  and  is  awaiting  trial; 
i s he  is  something  more  than  a vain 
florist.  Nor  need  any  one  wonder  at 
b,  intellectual  abilities  and  liumani- 
ian  purposes.  There  are  deep  tbink- 
who  classify  horse  thieves  as  pas- 
s pate  collectors,  iu  the  class  with 
- ikers  after  first  editions,  coins,  post- 
al stamps,  autographs,  old  china, 
igs,  butterflies,  etc.  Others  are  4u- 
med  to  consider  horse  stealing  as  a 
sease,  like  kleptomania,  pyromania 
id  the  other  manias  to  which  women 
e peculiarly  subject,  according  to 
,o  theory  of  Dr.  Icard,  whose  treatise 
lould  he  read  by  every  magistrate, 
nfortunately,  our  western  brethren 
itertain  primitive  ideas  about  liorse 
ieves,  and  when  they  do  not  gaily 
| oof  them  they  jail  them.  Hence  Mr. 
[lams’  opportunity  for  studying  prison 
rs  ;lnd  government.  We  hope  that 
::  wil!  1,e  lnado  a jailer  after  a few 
?oks  of  nominal  imprisonment.  The 
°t  ,ll:U  a s'l01’t  time  ago  he  was  a 
ok  agent  docs  not  go  to  prove  that 
is  constitutionally  a criminal  There 
|e  many  books  published  in  Indiana 
at  any  citizen  proud  of  his  state  may 
f pardoned  for  trying  to  palm  them 
'f  on  tlie  unwary. 

PSEUDO-REALISM. 

Contributors  to  the  New  York  Times 
; debating  the  question  whether 
igazine  readers  hanker  after  real- 
ie  stories,  and  they  are  disputing 
er  the  worldly  wisdom  of  editors 
io  reject  tales  of  “disagreeable”  inei- 
nt  or  life.  An  editor  with  a well 
lanced  mind,  some  say,  will  not  pub- 
h any  story  that  leaves  a had  taste 
the  mouth  of  the  general  reader- 


) which  reminds  us  of  Arlemiis  Ward’s 
I friend,  who,  when  rebuked  by  the 
great  showman  for  not  having  a well 
balanced  mind,  defeuded  himself  by 
saying  that  his  mind  balanced  in  any 
direction  the  public  wished,  and  he 
called  that  a well  balanced  mind. 
There  are  degrees  of  realism  in  liter- 
ature; we  doubt  whether  absolutely 
photographic  realism  be  possible.  Cer- 
tain French  realists  are.  after  all,  ro- 
mantic. Zola,  for  instance,  is  often 
naive  in  his  sentimentalism.  Tschai- 
kowsky,  who  could  not  endure  Zola, 
was  unable  to  see  why  tlie  author  of 
“La  Bete  Humaine”  was  called  a 
great  novelist,  and  he  denied  his  real- 
ism and  artistry.  In  a letter  to  David- 
off,  the  great  composer,  not  long  before 
his  deatii,  parodied  the  descriptive  style 
of  a French  realist.  (We  believe  this 
description  is  now  Englished  for  the 
first  time.) 

“He  was  eating,  with  a napkin  tucked 
carelessly  round  his  neck.  About  him 
darted  flics,  greedy,  buzzing,  of  a dis- 
quieting blackness.  No  sound  except 
a tiresome  clanking  of  jaws.  A damp, 
fetid,  heavy  odor  charged  the  air  with 
aq  animal  flavor.  No  light.  A ray  of 
the  setting  sun,  penetrating  as  though 
accidentally  a hare,  low  room,  lighted 
at  random,  now  the  pale  face  of  the 
master  gulping  down  his  soup,  now 
that  of  the  valet,  mustached,  with  Cal- 
niuck  features,  stupid  and  vulgar.  Au 
idiot  served  by  an  idiot.  Nine  o'clock. 
A dismal  silence  reigned.  The  flies, 
tired,  sleepy,  less  and  less  active,  scat- 
tered. And  down  there,  far  off, 
through  the  window.,  was  the  moon, 
grinning,  huge,  red,  rising  above  the 
inflamed  horizon.  He  kept  on  eating, 
always  eating.  Then  with  stuffed 
stomach,  with  scarlet  face  and  hag- 
gard eyes,  he  arose  and  went,”  etc.,  etc. 

“I  have  described  my  supper  of  to- 
night,” added  Tsehaikowsky;  “Zola,  I 
understand,  invented  this  manner  of 
expression.”  This  Russian,  the  coun- 
tryman of  Turg#uieff  and  Dostoievsky, 
could  well  afford  to  laugh  at  the  labor- 
ious “realism”  of  Zola  and  his  disci- 
ples. For  it  is  not  paradoxical  to  say 
that  the  most  forcible  realism  must  he  j 
vitalized  by  a touch,  by  a suggestion 
of  the  ideal.  The  much  abused  maga- 
zine editors  do  not  object,  perhaps,  so 
much  to  the  realism  of  rejected  con- 
tributors as  they  do  to  the  crudeness, 
the  ineffectiveness  of  their  photog- 
raphy. 

IN  THE  PIT. 

Some  that  protest  against  the  cruelty 
of  eoek-lighting  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  wanton  slaughter  of  pigeons  | 
iu  shooting  matches.  Gamecocks  may 
be  confiscated  and  put  to  death;  own- 
ers and  spectators  may  be  fined;  there 
will  still  be  cocks  ready  to  fight  and 
men  longing  to  look  on.  We  are  not 
defending  the  so-called  sport;  we  rec- 
ognize the  facts.  Cock-fighting  has 
been  an  almost  universal  amusement. 
Themistocles  is  said  to  have  encour- 
aged his  soldiers  by  pointing  out  to 
them  the  valor  of  two  cocks,  who 
fought,  not  for  the  household  gods,  not 
for  tombs  of  ancestors,  but  only  -be- 
cause the  one  would  not  give  way  to 
tlie  other.  Philosophers  have  sat  about 
the  pit.  aud  thereby  pointed  morals  in 
academic  groves,  although  a Mr.  Will- 
iam Pulleyn  never  heard  of  hut  one 
imaginative  person  who  was  a cock- 
fighter,  “and  such  an  odd  imagination 
is  his,  and  so  strange  are  the  ends 
which  these  cock-fighters  come  to,  that 
he  is  now  a morality  professor  in  a 
Scotch  university.”  Monarchs  and 
roustabouts,  grave  and  elderly  persons, 
as  Roger  Aseham,  and  confirmed 
sports,  all  alike  find  pleasure  in  the 
pit.  Did  not  Beelunan  consider  cock- 
fighting  worthy  of  a chapter  in  his 
"History  of  Inventions”?  Football  and 
the  cockpit  have  been  favorite  amuse- 
ments of  the  English  for  centuries,  and 
there  is  hardly  a nation,  civilized  or  I 
barbarous,  that  lias  not  enjoyed  the 
sight  of  cock  battling  with  cock. 


BYGONE  JEWELRY. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  published 
recently  an  entertaining  article  con- 
cerning the  trinkets  worn  by  women 
years  ago  and  now  sought  eagerly  by 
“women  of  high  social  standing.”  It 
discusses  the  old  grandmother's  out- 


i|  landish  brooch  and  jet  earrings;  green 
and  cloudy  stones,  Swiss  lapis,  coral, 
! carbuncles.  There  is  praise  for  the  old- 
fashioned  setting,  which  bore  the  indi- 
! vidua lity  of  the  artificer.  But  there 
I is  one  important  omission:  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  hair  jewelry,  which 
was  once  extremely  popular  in  New 
England.  The  rage  for  such  adorn- 
ment was  at  its  height  during  the 
black  walnut  period  of  house  decora- 
tion; it  was  observable  at  the  time 
when  ephemeral  books,  encyclopaedias 
of  necessarily  passing  worth,  maga- 
zines, were  bound  in  full  russia  for 
the  libraries  of  the  suddenly  rich;  it 
was  worn  by  women  and  men  who 
I were  accustomed  to  read  family  photo- 
graph albums  as  one  now  looks  oyer 
a collection  of  social  sketches.  A brace- 
let was  woven  from  the  hair  of  Grand- 
mother Bailey;  earrings  from  the 
j scanty  locks  of  poor  Aunt  Abbey,  who 
I had  spent  a summer  in  an  asylum  for 
the  insane;  a watc-h  chain,  from  which 
. often  dangled  a gold  pencil,  was  worn 
by  the  husband  as  a constant  reminder 
j of  liis  wife;  there  were  hair  rings  and 
i hair  bracelets.  Fond  women  slaved 
over  their  jewelry  as  now  over  tam- 
bour work.  The  settings  of  family 
hair  were  often  costly.  Pray,  what 
! has  become  of  all  these  tokens  of  af- 
fection and  family  pride?  Are  some 
hidden  with  a baby’s  first  shoe,  da- 
I guerreolypes  queer  to  modern  eyes,  an 

old  fan  or  a worthless  piece  of  ribbon, 
a flower  wellnigh  all  dust,  in  a receiv- 
ing tomb  of  sentiment?  Or  are  they 
occasionally  flaunted  by  the  fearless 
in  some  village  commanded  by  a hill- 
! side  graveyard? 


VEILED. 

A wife  was  alone  iu  her  homo,  some 
distance  from  a town  in  Indiana,  when 
a strange  woman,  wearing  a thick, 
heavy  veil  was  admitted.  The  stranger 
wished  to  see  the  place  where  the  man 
j of  the  house  kept  his  money.  Refused, 
she  attempted  to  force  the  poisonous 
eonteuts  of  a vial  down  the  wife’s 
throat.  We  are  here  concerned,  not 
with  the  personality  of  any  one  in  the 
melodrama,  not  with  the  unsatisfac- 
tory denouement,  hut  with  the  precise 
quality  of  the  horror  of  the  attack. 
This  horror  was  in  the  veil,  not  in  the 
person.  The  uncertainty  of  what  was 
behind  the  veil  was  more  terrible,  than 
any  murderous  face.  So,  when,  in  this 
very  city,  some  one  rang  a bell  at  night 
and  shot  through  a spread  umbrella 
tlie  answering  man,  the  essential  and 
individualizing  elements  of  the  tragedy 
were  the  mystery  of  the  concealed  as- 
sassin and  the  glorification  of  a pro- 
saic, common  rain  shield.  The  veil 
in  Hawthorne’s  talc  is  baleful,  porten- 
I tous;  that  which  is  worn  by  any 
widow  is  turned  into  a thing  of  bode- 
ment.  The  prophet  veiled  was  more 
horrible  than  when  he  revealed  his 
hideous  features.  And  the  most  awful 
[ feature  of  an  atrocious  murder  in  a 
I neighboring  city  some  years  ago  was 
the  suggestion  that  the  accused,  but 
afterward  acquitted,  woman — acquitted 
righteously,  as  many  believed  and  still 
believe — stripped  herself,  and  then,  clad 
only  in  a mackintosh,  crept  softly  to 
do  the  dreadful  deed. 

This  chatter  about  the  precise  nature  j 
of  breakfast  to  be  eaten  by  him  that  ; 
would  be  strong  and  of  many  years  is 
by  no  means  now  heard  for  the  first 
time.  Dr.  Venner  said  in  his  “Via  Recta 
ad  Vitam  Longam"  (London,  1650):  "if 

any  man  desire  a light,  nourishing  and  ' 
comfortable  breakfast,  I know  none  bet- 
ter than  a couple  of  poached  eggs,  sea- 
soned with  a little  salt  and  a few  corns 
of  pepper,  also  with  a drop  or  two  of 
vinegar,  if  the  stomach  be  weak,  and 
supped  of  warm,  eating  therewith  a lit- 
tle bread  and  butter,  and  drinking  after 
a good  draught  of  pure  claret  wine.  This 
is  an  excellent  breakfast,  and  very  com- 
fortable for  them  that  have  weak 
stomachs."  But  he  advises  phlegmatic 
persons  to  take  no  breakfast.  Dr.  Muf- 
fet,  a contemporary  of  Venner,  wrote: 
"Where  the  air  is  pure,  clear  and  whole- 
some, it  is  best  to  fast  till  dinner”— but 
dinner  at  that  time  was.  among  all 
classes,  about  11  A.  M.,  an  hour  thought 
by  Venner  too  late;  he  preferred  10 
o'clock,  and  both  he  and  Muftet  advised 
heartier  eating  at  supper  than  at  dinner, 
and  warned  their  readers  against  taking 
any  broth  or  pottage  at  tlie  beginning 


of  their  meals.  The  iiyur  of  supper* 
among  the  nobility  was  ">  ort«;  me  farm- 
ers supped  later. 

“Mrs.  Oelrichs’  white  ball  took  one 
back  to  the  time  of  Louis  XV.”  Just  | 
how?  Did  It  remind  one  of  the  enter-  | 
tainments  in  tlie  famous  park?  Or  did 
this  toast,  proposed  by  one  of  the  mad- 
dest wags  present,  “Here’s  to  Mrs.  Oel- 
richs’ white  ball;  it  should  have  been 
called  a high  ball,"  remind  the  fortu- 
nate hearers  of  the  exquisite  wit  of  the 
gallant  period? 

The  production  of  Mr.  Stange’s  drama- 
tization of  Flaubert’s  novel  "SaHmmbo'* 
recalls  the  remark  of  Anatoli  France 
apropos  of  the  first  performance  of 
Reyer’s  opera  "Salammbo,’’  with  libretti 
by  du  Lode:  "Flaubert  would  be  more 
tragically  disposed  than  ever  if  he 
should  see  his  romance  turned  into  an 
opera.  How  his  mouth  would  foam! 
How  he  would  shriek!  That  he  did  not 
appear  that  night,  lamentable  and  ter- 
rible, to  Messrs.  Reyer  and  du  Lode  is 
almost  an  argument  against  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.”  Who  played  the 
part  of  the  snake  at  Binghamton? 

Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner,  after  conduct- 
ing at  Bayreuth,  came  before  the  cur- 
tain for  applause,  and  thus  "broke  the 
Bayreuth  tradition.”  What  else  was 
there  for  him  to  do?  He  had  already 
broken  the  Wagnerian  traditions  of 
"Tannhaeuser"  by  conducting  it. 


! Judge  Parker’s  eoat-of-arms  bears  a 
motto  which  tells  the  world  that  he  fs 
moved  neither  by  wind— the  Populists— 
| nor  by  wave— is  there  here  a reference 
to  tidal  wmves?  Tlie  coat-of-arms  is  au- 
thentic. for  no  less  a person  than  Henry 
Beverly  Deas,  Esq.,  file  head  of  the 
American  genealogical  bureau,  guaran- 
tees it.  Abraham  Lincoln  boasted  of  his 
coat-of-arms:  a pair  of  shirt  sleeves. 

Mr.  Britt’s  advice  as  to  what  you 
should  do  in  case  of  blackmail  recalls 
the  conversation  of  two  Bostonians: 
‘‘Wliat  would  you  do,  Jones,  if  a woman 
tried  to  blackmail  you?”  "I  should  go 
right  home  and  tell  my  wife.” 


Prof.  Osier  should  not  be  surprised  if 
he  receive  letters  in  Oxford  addressed 
’’Prof.  Hostler.” 

The  Bermudas  are  not  "still  vexed” 
by  the  obstinate  Boers. 

f’  <L  /"  ' 9 * 

A SPARE  ROOM. 

The  flat  has  certain  advantages  in 
Spite  of  musical  enthusiasts  below  or 
above  it,  in  spite  of  the  tube  that,  with 
its  public  mouth,  invites  all  sorts  of  ] 
invitations  to  buy  or  sell,  and  excites  I 
the  passing  humorist  to  play  upon  it  | 
as  a pipe  of  many  notes.  The  flat  dis-  j 
courages  unexpected  visitors,  who  climb 
up  the  stairway  with  hags  aud  bag- 
gage, in  expectation  of  food  and  lodg- 
ing. When  you  have  a house  to  your- 
self, Uncle  Amos,  Aunt  Luella  or 
Cousin  Joe  does  not  understand  why 
there  should  not  he  a room  and  meals, 
especially  as  they  are  all  “blood  rela- 
tives” ; but  so  were  the  three  daughters 
of  the  horse-leech.  The  flat  has  just 
so  many  rooms,  and  they  are  all  occu- 
pied. There  is  no  lost  room,  no  secret 
chamber;  even  the  despised  tube  is  here 
a weapon  of  defence,  for  a well-trained 
servant’s  voice  may  discouiTige  ap- 
proach, repel  would-be  boarders.  Cousin 
Joe.  who  is  not  a hit  fussy,  admits  that 
he  cannot  camp  out  comfortably  on  the 
grand  piano,  and  you  prove  to  him  that 
the  bookcase  or  the  chest  of  drawers  is 
not  a masked  bedstead.  The  most  in- 
trepid relation  shies  at  the  enforced 
proximity  in  a flat. 

It  is  true  that  the  spare  room  iu 
Uucle  Amos’  village  home  was  often  at 
your  service  in  your  younger  days.  You 
still  remember  its  chief  characteristic 
the  floor  hole,  through  which  the  heat 
was  supposed  to  rise  from  the  living 
room  below  and  thus  “take  the  chill 
off.”  This  hole  had  sometimes  a thin 
and  deceptive  covering.  By  putting 
your  ear  to  the  hole  you  could  easily 
ascertain  the  opinions  of  your  hosts 
concerning  your  personal  appearance, 
table  manners,  conversation.  If  your 
entertainers  were  absent-minded,  you 
discovered  this  hole  by  putting  a leg 
through  it  on  your  way  to  bed. 


I 


HANDICAPPED. 

I A citizen  of  Boston,  promt  of  a son, 
I his  first  born,  tells  his  friends  and 
I neighbors  that  he  will  not  give  it  a 
name  until  the  lad,  arrived  at  years 
1 of  reasonable  discretion,  can  express 
an  opinion  in.  the  matter.  He  does  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  for  some  years 
flie  boy  will  be  in  the  plight  of  one  of 
the  adventurers  who,  in  embarking 
for  the  mad  quest  of  the  Snark,  had 

I wholly  forgotten  his  name. 

"He  would  answer  to  ’Hi!’  or  to  any 
loud  cry, 

Such  as  ‘Fry  me!’  or  ‘Fritter  mv  wig!' 
►-Jfci  ‘What-you-may-call-uin!’  or  ‘What- 
was-his-name!’ 

But  especially  ‘Thing-urn-a-jig!’  " 

The  father  shows  a certain  amount 
of  wisdom  in  his  determination.  A 
philosopher  wrote:  “It  is  not  a good 
j thing  to  he  Tout'd  or  Kob'd,  Jack'd' 

I or  Jim'd,  Sam’d  or  Ben’d,  Natty M or 
1 Batty’d,  Neddy’d  or  Teddy’d.  Will’d 
' or  Kill'd,  Kick'd  or  Nick’d,  .Toe’d  or 
| Jerry’d  as  you  go  through  the  world. 

: And  yet  it  is  worse  to  have  a Chris- 
! tian  name  that,  for  its  oddity,  shall 
be  in  everybody’s  mouth  when  you  are 
spoken  of,  as  if  it  were  pinned  upon 
your  back  or  labelled  upon  your  fore- 
head.” Names  are  often  given  loosely, 
incongruously.  Blanche  will  be  a ma- 
hogany brunette,  Camilla  duek-gaited, 
Gwendolen  dumpy,  Grace  a sight. 
Lancelot  will  be  always  in  a blue  funk, 
Hector  will  be  a stoker.  A father  gives 
his  own  Christian  name  to  his  son, 

I and  the  son  in  after  years  may  be 
! thereby  disgraced,  or  the  son  is  always 
| compared,  at  cruel  disadvantage,  to  a 
brilliant  father.  A helpless,  pulpy  babe 
is  named  after  some  famous  general, 
soul-saving  divine,  sonorous,  time-de- 
fying poet,  celebrated  beauty  or  phi- 
lanthropist. Or  the  genealogical  tables 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  consulted 
and  a name  chosen,  for  all  names  in 
the  scriptures  must  be  of  worth. 

The  naming  of  sons  .and  daughters 
is  no  easy  task.  The  learned  in  goose- 
berries rambled  wildly  from  the  Duke 
of  York  to  the  Scarlet  Virgin,  from 
Hercules  to  the  Jolly  Smoker.  How  the 
imagination  is  wrenched  by  ship  build- 
ers, jockeys,  pear  growers — above  all 
by  the  remarkable  beings  who  give 
distinguishing  names  to  parlor  and 
sleeping  cars.  Possibly  this  difficulty 
in  nomenclature  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  decrease  in  the  birth  rate. 

What  name  will  this  son  of  the 
Bostonian  assume  when  he  is  of  a dis- 
criminative age?  Ten  to  one,  Thomas, 
or  John,  or  William,  or  Henry.  A 
name  is  like  unto  a tag  attached  to  a 
trunk : it  gives  no  clew  to  the  contents. 
John  goes  with  Milton  or  .Tones;  there 
have  been  brave  John  Smiths  since 
the  hero  of  the  Old  Dominion.  As  for 
Harold  Eastacourt— he  may  cut  your 
hair  tomorrow  and  inquire  tenderly  as 
to  your  wish  concerning  bay  rum. 

-Cl UK”  COAT. 

There  are  some  who  insist  that  it  is 
not  a good  thing  to  have  cash  trans- 
actions with  one’s  tailor.  English 
noblemen  and  army  officers  have  long 
entertaiued  this  view,  and  no  doubt 
they  have  been  served  the  better  by 
reason  of  their  contemptuous  neglect. 
Their  proud  souls  would  hardly  en- 
dure the  thought  of  even  an  annual 
statement.  There  are  many  in  our 
glorious  republic  who  sympathize  with 
these  arrogant  nogleeters  of  obliga- 
tions, and  their  raiment  is  the  more  gor- 
. geous.  (We  do  not  refer  to  men  of 
conspicuous  figure  and  sculptural  legs 
who  serve  at  clubs,  in  the  parlor  and 
in  the  street  as  tailors’  models.)  Only 
the  other  day  an  English  writer  on  so- 
cial matters  declared  that  a tailor  is 
too  intimately  concerned  with  one  to 
he  treated  on  a system  of  prompt  pay- 
ment. “It  is  unwise  to  bring  his  inter- 
est in  you  to  an  end  by  a eash-on-de- 
livery  payment  for  every  garment  he 
sends  home  to  you.  Y’ou  put  yourself 
perpetually  in  the  position  of  a new 
customer;  you  are  liable  to  have  the 
tape  put  over  you  de  novo;  it  may 
even  happen  that  you  do  not  get  the 
same  cutter.  Whereas  a periodical 
statement  of  account  not  only  obviates 
all  these  desagrements,  but  insures  you 
something  in  the  nature  of  solidarity.” 


And  lids  wTWef — a ~pl a i n journaTfst 

not  a "Beau  Brnmmel,  not  a Count 

d'Orsay — stated,  with  no  attempt  to 
conceal  his  pride;  “I  had  a tailor  onee 
— I wish  I had  him  still! — who  would 
deferentially  refer  to  his  latest  contri- 
bution to  my  wardrobe  as  ‘our’  coat.” 
It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  wear 
gracefully  an  admirable  coat,  and  there 
are  few  Americans  who  take  the 
trouble,  like  an  aging  woman,  to 
preserve  shape.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  tailor’s  interest  is  preserved  after 
the  coat  collar  begins  to  climb  the 
wearer's  neck,  after  the  trousers  pre- 
sent a baggy  and  disreputable  appear- 
ance. It  should  be  no  longer  “our” 
coat,  “our”  trousers,  but  “that  fel- 
low's clothes,”  and  one  would  think 
that  the  demand  for  payment  would 
be  pressed  as  soon  as  the  suit  itself 
needed  pressing.  But  there  are  men 
born  to  impress  and  dominate  tailors, 
just  as  there  are  men  born  to  be  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  committees.  Per- 
haps the  former  are  to  be  envied. 


long  is  (lie  sentence/  but  "What  is  i 
the  -sentence'/”  William  Hazlitt  wa 


j edge  of  a gable  Is  known 
There  is  the  adjective  barge— large,  pro- 

tuberant.  There  is  also  a verb,  to  . . 

barge,  meaning  to  scold,  abuse,  slang,  censured  by  De  Quincey  localise  hi 
or,  in  one  county,  to  cut  brushwood  off  sentences  were  isolated,  cpigrammath 
a hedge-bank  and  ditch.  Barge  day  is  without  close  connection  in  the  develop 
Ascension  day,  so  called  from  the  barge  IUent  0f  argument.  The  censure  wa 
procession  formerly  held  on  that  day,  umleserved;  but  this  sanl0  Hazlitt,  i 
but  these  barges  were  on  the  water.  ms  ji rticle  on  Coleridge,  summed  upth 

Would  Cleopatra  In  a Lew  England  . . 

woutu  vavup  - tt  ,,  career  of  that  visionary  talker  and  a 

bargo  attract  the  traditional  attention 

unless  she  were  dressed  as  when  she  the  same  time  analyzed  Ins  ebaraete 
went  to  meet  Mark  Antony? 


They  say  that  in  1866  Gen.  Kuropatkin 
applied  for  employment  in  the  Kho 
Kand  expedition.  He  was  refused,  but 
he  remained  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  where  the  colonel  left  him. 
Eighteen  hours  later  the  colonel  came 
out,  found  him,  and  said:  “Well,  you. 
can  go;  you're  the  sort  of  man  the 
army  wants.”  This  story  probably 
sounds  better  in  Russian,  but  Kuropat- 
kin may  have  heard  of  Milton’s  line: 
“They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
valt.” 


A THIRD  SET. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Riehl  of  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  celebrated  her  ninety-third  birthday 
by  beginning  to  cut  her  third  set  of 
teeth.  “She  enjoys  excellent  health,”  but 
we  omit  the  usual  remarks  about  the 
use  or  non-use  of  rum  and  tobacco.  Mrs. 
Riehl  is  worthy  of  admission  to  the 
long  catalogue  of  famous  men  and) 
women,  yet  her  achievement,  wbilej 
wonderful,  is  not  out  of  all  whooping. 
One  Zancles,  a citizen  of  Samothrace, 
had  new  teeth  coming  up  after  he  was 
104  years  old.  The  grave  Melancthon 
knew  a noble  virgin  who,  like  Pyrrhus 
and  Euryptolemus,  had  in  her  upper 
jaw'  one  continued  hone  instead  of 
teeth,  yet  she  was  of  great  gravity  and 
virtue.  The  Princess  Driptine,  daughter 
of  Mithridates,  had  a double  row,  and 
the  boy  Phoebus,  page  to  the  learned 
leech  Columbus,  was  blessed  with  a 
triple  row.  What  a pity  the  use  of 
corn  on  the  cob  was  unknown  to  Euro- 
1 peans  and  Asiatics  in  those  days! 
j There  have  been  men  and  women  with 
teeth  bred  in  the  palate,  a useless  lux- 
ury. Think  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.:  One  night  in  his  sleep  a grinder 
dropped  out  and  another  came  immedi- 
ately in  the  room  of  it,  “which  was  the 
greater  wonder  to  those  that  were 
about  him,  seeing  at  that  time  he  was 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.”  And  what 
do  the  gapers  at  Mrs.  Riehl  say  to 
Niebolaus  Sojerus,  a Belgian?  He,  a 
person  of  great  integrity  and  prudence, 
had  a set  of  teeth  of  such  an  unusual 
property  that,  being  struck  upon  with 
a sort  of  Indian  wood,  they  were  seen 
to  sparkle  fire,  as  if  they  were  flints. 
“This,”  says  the  great  Bartholin  in  his 
invaluable  work  “De  Luce  Homin’’  (1. 
1.,  c.  13,  p.  101 ),  “was  delivered  ine  as  a 
certain  truth  by  his  own  brother,  Guli- 
elmus  .Sojerus,  a person  well  skilled 
in  the  Greek  learning.” 


in  a sentence  of  incredible  length  am 
of  picturesque,  gorgeous  rhetoric.  Afte 
the  enumeration  of  Coleridge’s  intellet 
tual  pursuits,  fabulous  learning,  menta 
caprices  and  vacillations,  Hazlitt  con 
eluded  by  saying:  “Wliat  is  beconi' 

of  all  this  mighty  heap  of  hope,  o 
thought,  of  learning  and  humanity'/  T 
has  ended  in  swallowing  doses  of  obliv 
ion  and  in  writing  paragraphs  in  lie 
Courier.”  Here  a mighty  structure  wu: 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  tin 
attention  to  the  barbed  and  cruel  pin 
nncle.  But  when  Hazlitt  wished  to  de 
scribe  Coleridge  as  an  inspired  rliapso 
dist,  lie  pictured  him  ns  dilating  on  tlx 
“l’rometheus  Bound”  of  Aeschylus,  am 
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“GOD  BLESS  YOU.” 

..  **IPle  « n f'dbe  dispute  about  the  this  picture  is  one  short,  unforgettable 
purpose  of  sneezing.  Mr.  Walter  Bev-  sentence:  “As  the  impassioned  critic 

<“il.\  ( rane  says  a person  sneezes  to  speaks  and  rises  in  bis  theme,  you 
fjed  a particle  of  ragweed  or  other  irri-  would  think  you  heard  the  voice  of  the 
lam  which  has  entered  the  nostrils.  Mr.  Man  hated  by  the  Gods,  eontendin 
Leoige  M.  Rogers,  in  combatant  mood,  with  the  wild  winds  as  they  roar,  ami 


reminds  Mr.  Crane  that  some  sneeze 
violently  and  repeatedly  when  they  look 
at  the  sun  or  are  exposed  to  any  strong 
light,  and  lie  asks:  “Does  a sunbeam! 

enter  the  nose  and  tickle  the  menj 
brane?” 


his  eye  glitters  with  the  spirit  of  An- 
tiquity!” 

Perhaps  Judge  Parker  as  a rketoricinn 
cannot  escape  from  the  traditions  of 
the  bench.  The  reports  of  eases  argued 
in  the  last  court"  of  appeal  are  read 
Lut  why  is  there  need  of  departing  for  their  substance  and  conclusions,  not 

for  their  style.  There  have  been  ex- 
ceptions in  New  York;  thus  the  style 


The  paslgraphtsts,  or  advocates  of  a 
universal  language,  are  not  disheart- 
ened by  the  refusal  of  the  world  to 
master  Volapuk,  Esperanto,  and  the 
rest.  They  have  invented  an  interna- 
tional tongue,  called  “Spokil,”  and 
grammars  and  dictionaries  of  it  have 
already  been  published.  The  main  idea 
is  that  all  words  similar  In  meaning 
should  be  similar  in  sound— a beautiful 
theory.  Great,  wide,  fat,  long,  thick 
are  represented  by  alpo,  alko,  aljo,  also, 
alto  and  their  converse  by  similar  sym- 
bols that  begin  with  a "u"  instead  of 
an  "a.”  It  has  been  said  that  Latin, 
if  it  were  deprived  of  Its  declensions 
and  conjugations,  would  serve  as  an 
International  language.  “Deprived  of 
Its  declensions  and  conjugations”  re- 
minds us  of  a political  platform  framed 
years  ago  by  an  old  warhorse  In 
Vermont.  On  bis  return  from  the  con- 
vention a villager  said:  “Did  you  frame 
that  platform?”  "Well,’’  neighed  the 
warhorse,  “I  framed  one  all  right,  but 
at  the  convention  the  blasted  com- 
mittee pruned  It  of  Us  most  Inherent 
qualities." 

Why  Is  the  vehicle  of  torture  that 
carries  passengers  from  railway  sta- 
tions or  boat  landings  to  their  homes 
called  a barge?  The  notes  published  by 
the  American  Dialect  Society  merely 
state:  Barge,  an  omnibus,  band-wagon. 
But  why  barge?  In  Ireland  A barge  i3 
a scolding  woman,  or  the  godwlt,  a 
marsh  bird  something  like  a curlew. 
In  certain  English  provinces  a fat  hog, 
or  any  fat  or  large  .person,  or  the  outer 


from  the  long  aud  well  established  tra- 
dition found  in  various  countries:  that 
sneezing  is  the  triumphant  signal  of 
t ietory  achieved  by  the  good  spirit  over 
the  warring  evil  spirit?  In  Christian 
lands  many  say  “God  bless  you”  to  the 
sneezer,  and  know  not  why  they  say  it. 
Be  learn  courtesy  and  wisdom  from  the 
Orient.  Among  the  Hindus  sneezing 
and  yawning  nfe  the  work  of  evilly  dis- 
posed demons,  who  should  be  driven 
away  by  snapping  the  thumb  and  the| 
forefinger  together.  Arabs,  not  of  the' 
faith,  hold  sneezing  to  be  a bad  omen, 
and  n sneeze  will  slop  a long  contem- 
plated journey.  Good  Moslems  believe 
that  when  God  breathed  life  into  Adam’s 
body  the  clay  was  turned  to  flesh  and 
bone,  and  the  man  sneezed  gtfd  ex- 
claimed : “Alhamdolillah”— “Praise  be 
to  Allah!” — a term  that  averts  the, in- 
fluence of  the  evil  eye — and  Gabriel  an- 
swered : “Allah  have  mercy  upon  thee, 

O Adam.  Mahomet  approved  sneez- 
ing because  it  is  accompanied  by  light- 
ness of  body  and  openness  of  pores,  and 
he  said  (bat  if  a man  sneezes  and  says 
Alhamdollah”  lie  wards  off  seventy  dis- 
eases of  which  the  lightest  is  leprosy  ; 
therefore  he  enjoined  the  use  of  this  sav- 
ing term  on  all  the v sneezing  faithful, 
and  those  around  the  sneezer  were  re- 
quired to  answer  solemnly  as  Gabriel 
answered,  to  which  the  sneezer  replied 
by  way  of  ending  the  ceremony  : “Allah 
direct  you  and  strengthen  your  condi- 
tion. The  prophet  was  discriminative 
in  all  these  matters,  for  lie  could  not  I 
abide  yawning,  and  said:  “If  one  of 

you  gape  and  cover  not  his  mouth,  a ' 
devil  leaps  into  it,”  a remark  which 
George  Catlin  should  have  quoted  in  his 
pamphlet,  “Shut  Your  Mouth.” 

There  is  an  etiquette  in  every  profes- 
sion. from  that  of  the  laboratory  and  the 
Pulpit  to  that  of  the  barroom  and  the 
prize  ring.  So,  too.  among  all  nations 
that  are  still  comparatively  close  to  nat- 
ure there  is  an  etiquette  for  every  bodily 
function.  YV  hat  need  of  labored  refer- 
ence to  ragweed  or  sunbeam?  There  is 
the  everlasting  conflict  between  good 
and  evil  spirits;  (here  is  the  sternulory 
triumph  of  .righteousness ; there  is  the 
etiquette  of  (lie  action. 

LONG  SENTENCES. 

One  or  two  whose  time  hangs  heavy 
on  their  bands  have  counted  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  the  longer  sentences  of 
Judge  Parker’s* acceptance  of  his  nomi- 
nation, and  there  has  been  wise  talk 
about  Macaulay,  “a  great  master  of  thej 
long  sentence,”  and  Macaulay  and  Par- 
ker have  been  compared,  although,  as 
these  analysts  admit,  “the  comparison 
is,  of  course,  not  fair.”  It  is  strange 
that  the  names  of  Evarts  and  Choate 
were  not  dragged  into  the  discussion. 

The  question,  after  all,  is  not  “How, 


of  Judge  Folger  was  curiously  man- 
nered and  almost  fanciful;  yet  he  was 
defeated  ignominiously  when  he  ran  for 
the  governorship  of  New  York  by  ex- 
President  Cleveland,  whose  style  is 
eminently  Johnsonian. 

Lucidity  of  thought  and  clearness  of 
expression,  whether  the  sentences  be 
long  or  short,  are  the  chief  requisites  in 
the  style  ot  a public  man.  Hazlitt  was 
ns  clear  in  the  sentence  of  a page  ns  in 
that  of  a dozen  words.  There  are  short, 
staccato  sentences  of  Emerson  that  art* 
cryptic.  The  mind  of  the  reader  must 
go  far  beyond  the  words,  which  are 
here  as  suggestions.  A public  man 
cannot  afford  to  be  obscure — or  unduly 
epigrammatic.  Thomas  B.  Reed  once 
deplored  the  fact  that  he  was  known 
to  the  country  nt.  lnrgt>  as  a wit  and  a 
coiner  of  epigrams,  and  therefore  his 
statesmanship  was  not  taken  seriously  ( 
HUDDLED  HUMANITY. 

The  huge  apartment  house  at  night  is 
sinister.  Lights  are  extinguished.  Here 
and  there  a window  is"open  as  an  air- 
; hole.  The  street  may  be  mean,  it  may 
| be  pretentiously  fashionable.  The  in-  | 
i habitants  may  delight  in  fried  fish  and  j 
pork  chops  ; they  may  dine  by  wax  can- 
dles on  stewed  meats  and  clarets.  They 
may  not  know  (lie  Christian  name  of  j 
the  great-grandfather;  they  may  have) 
family  trees  securely  rooted  in  the  back- 
yard ; in  any  case  the  bouse  is  sinister 
at  night,  for  there  is  the  thought  of  hud- 
dled, packed,  compressed,  cramped,  con- 
densed humanity.  Here  is  the  burgess- 
warren  of  Stevenson.  The  inmates  are 
brave  and  garish  by  day ; they  speak  of 
their  apartment  and  do  not.  recognize 
the  term  "flat”  ; they  forget  in  the  sun- 
light that  they  pass  like  a weaver’s  shut- 
tle between  the  landlord  and  the  janitor. 
The  house  is  respectable,  alluring  in  the 
daylight.  But  at  night  ! Promiscuous 
humanity!  Some  sprawl  in  sleep;  oth- 
ers. with  aclifng  eyeballs,  roll  and  toss. 

A girl  dreams  of  her  lover;  her  mother 
stares  at  an  approaching,  inevitable  op- 
eration ; the  father  shapes  bis  plans  for 
watering  stock.  Below  them  the  voice 
of  Mrs.  Caudle  shakes  the  picture  of  the 
“Huguenot  Lovers”  on  the  wall  of  the 
bedchamber.  Above  them  a wife  waits 
for  the  steps  of  her  husband  and  won- 
ders whether  they  will  be  reassuring  or 
alcoholic.  Emotions,  passions,  sins  are 
thrown  together  as  in  a bandbox.  The 
house  outwardly  is  still,  secretive,  sinis- 
ter. The  peering  dwellers  in  the  air 
high  above  look  on  it  as  man  looks  on 
an  anthill. 


A MISAPPLIED  SNAKE. 

Even  if  M iss  Alice  Roosevelt  should 
wear  incongruously  a garter  snake 


mnd  lior  nock,  as  an  ornament  and  a 
, slio  would  not  be  the  first.  The 
mail  girls  under  the  empire,  girls  and 
men  of  social  renown  wore  living 
ikes  around  their  necks  nnd  cherished 
■m.  Martial,  a rare  gossip  ns  well  ns 
irist,  wrote:  “If  Cronins  loves  an 

> that  looks  like  him,  if  Marius  is 
used  b.v  an  ichneumon  and  Lausus 
ds  pleasure  in  a magpie  that  says 
lod  morning.’  if  Glacilla  uses  a cool 
fc^ient  for  a necklace  nnd  Xlielesina 
ses  a monument  to  her  nightingale, 
y should  not  lie  that  is  a witness  of 
•li  bizarre  tastes  of  his  superiors  love 
■ sweet  face  of  Labyca,  worthy  of 
pid  himself?" 

Phis  taste,  if  "bizarre,"  was  common, 
l’liny  tells  us  that  snakes,  gentle 
tame,  were  often  kept  in  houses  and 
by  the  hand ; nor  did  he  consider 
n as  harmful ; “they  can  hurt  but 
at  once,  neither  kill  they  many  to- 
ler : to  say  nothing,  how  when  they 
e stung  or  bitten  a man,  they  die 
very  grief  and  sorrow  that  they  have 
e such  a mischief,  as  if  they  had 

I-,e  prick  and  remorse  of  conscience 
■rward  ; and  never  enter  they  again 
— > earth,  as  unworthy  to  be  received 
re.”  The  gloomy  Tiberius  himself 

[a  pet  snake  which  ate  out  of  his 
dlen  hands. 

’lie  garter  snake*)  or  grass  or  ribbon 
ke,  is  a glittering  necklace,  a much 
— -e  suitable  ornament  for  a young  and 
woman  than  the  serpent  dear  to 
amrnbo,  the  serpent  embraced  by  the 
stess  and  pictured  often  by  ingen- 
5 French  painters.  It  is  said  that 
Roman  girls  found  these  living  neck - 
?s  cool  and  refreshing  in  the  sultry 
aths.  Such  ornaments  would  test 
courage  of  lovers,  and  Eve  and  the 
pter  would  after  the  gliding  cen- 
ies  again  be  reconciled. 

W.  H.  Simpson,  an  enthusiastic 
nirer  of  Secretary  Morton,  says  that 
secretary  grew  up  “with  breadth  of 
st.”  Does  Mr.  Simpson  mean  to  imply 
t his  hero  is  “chesty”?  To  "chuck  out 
’s  chest"  means  merely  to  pull 
's  self  together;  but  we  fear  that  Mr. 
ipson  has  unconsciously  provided  the 
my  with  an  epithet. 

5 Tsar  has  remitted  corporal  pun- 
ent  by  the  knout.  But  it  was  an- 
ced  in  1753  that  the  Russian  gov. 
lent  had  been  rendered  more  mild 
the  abolition  of  the  severe  punish- 
: of  the  knout”  and  in  1808  Sir  R.  R. 
er  wrote:  "I  have  been  to  witness 
execution  of  the  knout,  to  a height 
irture  which  very  seldom  is  now  in- 
■d.”  So  it  would  seem  that  the  use 
le  knout  has  been  intermittent. 


C.  B.  G.:  No,  "coolth"  Is  not  an  ob- 
e word,  as  you  insist,  but  it  is 
Ily  used  today  except  in  English  pro- 
rial dialects.  Mme.  d'Arblay  wrote  in 
diary  in  1781:  "My  father  and  Mrs( 
pie  seated  themselves  out  of  doors 
coolth  and  chat.”  Tom  Taylor 
e in  1863;  “In  pleasant  dreams  of 
iish  coolth  and  greenery.”  In  dialect 
word  means  “a  cold,"  the  malady  i 
amed. 

is  a pleasure  to  see  at  last  the  name 
Ir.  Bradley  Martin  spelled  without 
yphen.  Bradley  is  Mr.  Martin’s 
stian  name.  Neither  he  nor  any  of 
amily  ever  used  the  hyphen,  which 
first  interpolated  by  society  edi- 
as  a compliment  or  as  a recognition 
distinction.  But  Mr.  Martin  was 
ed  Bradley,  as  his  brothers,  reared 
jlbany.  N.  Y.,  were  named  Henry, 
lard,  Frederick. 


boy’s  ear  was  bitten  off  by  a bul]do» 
le  they  were  in  the  water  near  New 
•en.  “The  dog  mistook  him  for  his 
ter.”  But  is  this  the  way  the  dog 
‘ys  greets  his  master  in  affectionate 
ul  recognition? 


he  higher  the  shirt  collar,  the  dirtier 
a rule. 


o 1 

NATIONAL ' ACADEMIES. 

le  adverse  criticism  of  the  Royal 
demy,  London,  for  “unduly  narrow 
struction”  of  the  terms  of  Sir  Fran- 
"hantrey’s  will  and  for  its  “too  ex- 
ive  preference”  for  pictures  shown 
lie  Academy  is  in  line  with  the  sober 
ion  of  many  critics  of  art  who  have 
been  influenced  by  venerable  tradi- 
or  tainted  by  Chauvinism.  It  is  the 
ion  today  for  those  in  sympathy 
the  ultra-moderns  to  cry  out 


against  all  academic  swaddling  clothes. 

The  discussion  in  Paris  concerning 
the  value  of  the  prix  de  Rome  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  Herald  a short  time 
ago  gave  Mr.  Henri  Marechal’s  de- 
fence of  this  prize  and  his  reasons  why 
the  enforced  sojourn  in  Rome  was  of 
infinite  benefit  to  painter,  musician, 
sculptor,  architect.  This  sojourn,  ns  he 
stated,  gives  the  recipient  of  the  honor 
the  opportunity  for  work,  for  observa- 
tion, for  self-examination;  there  is  no 
necessity  for  material  preoccupation ; 
there  is  no  handicapping  care  or  worry. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
French  artists  and  musicians  who  con- 
sider the  French  Academy  at  Rome  as 
dead,  although  it  drags  out  the  dull 
vegetable  life  of  a state  institution. 
The  section  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  So- 
ciety for  Social  Education  has  formu- 
lated its  objection  to  this  Academy,  and 
in  plain  and  disrespectful  words.  The 
Academy  of  France  at  Rome  should 
disappear,  it  seems,  because  it  encour- 
ages a competition  which  is  a barbar- 
ism, and  also  a cause  of  the  demorali- 
zation of  young  artists;  because  the 
term  of  exile  in  the  “barracks”  at 
Rome,  this  touring,  far  from  any  true 
life,  through  museums  where  still  un- 
prepared minds  lose  the  appreciation  of 
nature,  the  official  ease,  banal,  unde- 
served, depraving,  in  this  superannuated 
institution— these  seem  arranged  for  the 
special  purpose  of  swelling  vanity,  of 
belittling  the  intellect  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  favored;  because  the  effect  of 
this  protection  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment to  its  laureates  is  to  create,  out- 
side true  art,  a false  official  art,  which 
disfigures  France  and  vitiates  the  pub- 
lic intelligence. 

But  what  does  this  society  advise? 
The  government,  if  it  wishes  to  foster 
the  arts,  should  confine  itself  to  facili- 
tating the  contact  of  young  artists  with 
the  public,  either  by  prizes  in  money, 
without  conditions,  obligations,  honor- 
ary distinctions;  or,  and  better  yet,  by 
giving  aid  to  societies  formed  spon- 
taneously by  the  artists  themselves. 

It  is  often  said  in  this  country  that 
there  should  be  governmental  recogni- 
tion of  art  and  artists,  and  some  dream 
of  a “National  Academy”  of  all  arts  at 
Washington  and  under  the  intelligent 
supervision  of  congressmen,  who  have, 
up  to  this  time,  thought  that  American 
painters  were  encouraged  and  Ameri- 
can art  developed  by  the  infliction  of 
heavy  duties  imposed  upon  foreign  pict- 
ures. Such  an  academy  would  be  as 
discouraging  and  absurd  as  any  Acad- 
emy of  forty  American  “Immortals.” 
The  worst  paintings  and  statues  in  this 
country  are,  as  a rule,  those  that  have 
been  ordered  and  approved  by  a state 
or  the  national  government.  The 
French  Academy  at  Rome  is  at  least 
governed  by  men  of  some  knowledge, 
though  it  be  merely  of  a routine  nature. 
Think  for  a moment  of  an  Academy  of 
Arts  under  the  parental  care  of  con- 
gressmen chosen  by  speaker,  cabinet 
officer  or  by  the  President  himself. 

A BELATED  TRIBUTE. 

The  appointment  of  Miss  Alice 
Welles  as  sponsor  for  the  battleship 
Connecticut  is  in  the  nature  of  a be- 
lated tribute  to  her  grandfather,  Gid- 
eon Welles,  who  made  many  impetu- 
ous citizens  impatient  during  the  first 
years  of  the  civil  war.  Mr.  Welles  was 
caricatured  in  Vanity  Fair  (Aug.  30, 
1862)  as  a venerably  bearded  person, 
looking  with  amazement  at  the  picture 
of  an  ironclad:  “An  Ancient  Mariner 
whose  mind  seems  to  be  giving  way 
before  the  complications  of  modern  na- 
val architecture.”  This  cartoon  was 
one  of  a remarkable  series,  and  it  is 
a pity  that  these  cartoons  were  not 
afterward  published  in  a less  perish- 
able form.  They  were  unsigned.  W ere 
they  by  H.  L.  Stephens?  The  first  was 
a caricature  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
“taken  in  onef'  of  his  moments  of  in- 
spiration at  Plymouth  Church  (just  be- 
fore the  applause  came  in).”  The 
others  thus  gloriously  pilloried  were 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  Gov.  Andrew, 
Parson  Brownlow,  Dr.  Holmes,  E.  M. 
Stanton,  James  T.  Brady,  N.  P.  Willis, 
Gen.  Butler,  George  D.  Prentice,  G. 
P.  Morris,  Fernando  Wood,  G.  F. 
Train,  H.  J.  Raymond,  George  Opdyke, 
Henry  Wikoff,  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, Bonner,  Barnum,  Forrest,  Booth, 


Forney,  George  Law,  Gottschalk,  C. 
M.  Clay,  John  Van  Buren,  Vallanding- 
ham,  Brignoli,  D.  S.  Dickinson,  Peter 
Cooper,  Lester  Wallack,  Seymour, 
Gen.  Wadsworth,  Gen.  Halleck.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  this  series,  for  perti- 
nence, force  and  humor,  has  not  yet 
been  excelled  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican caricaturists,  whose  best  work, 
aias,  is  quickly  forgotten.  A volume 
of  Joseph  Keppler’s  caricatures  does 
not  include  his  earlier  work  in  Tuck, 
which  was  by  far  the  most  original 
and  striking,  and  the  first  volumes  of 
Puck  are  not  often  in  the  market.  He 
that  wishes  to  know  thoroughly  the 
bitter  talent  of  Thomas  Nast,  far  in- 
ferior to  Keppler  as  a draughtsman 
and  far  less  versatile  and  imaginative, 
must  hunt  through  the  volumes  of  Htr- 
per’s  Weekly.  The  great  English  cari- 
caturists were  more  fortunate. 


Plutocracy  and  Collectivism — 
Ideas  of  Jean  Marcel. 


MR.  KILBURN’S  “STORY 
OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC” 

An  American  Soprano,  Mme.  de 
Montjau,  Returns — “Parsifal”  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  to  Be  Cut 
in  Two  for  a Dinner  Hour. 


THE  ROMAN  PIPES. 

The  London  Standard  announces  the 
discovery  at  the  old  Roman  fort  of 
Aliso,  near  Haltern,  of  fifty-four  frag- 
ments of  clay  pipes,  some  of  which  are 
decorated  with  figures  and  Roman 
characters.  “From  marks  found  on  all 
of  them  it  was  evident  that  they  had 
been  used  for  smoking.”  The  Stand- 
ard leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that  a 
Roman  gentleman  had  a set  of  T.  D.’s, 
possibly  distinguished,  as  English 
razors  before  the  invasion  of  German 
cutlers,  by  an  identifying  name  for  the 
particular  day.  The  question  naturally 
comes  up,  What  did  the  ancient 
Romans,  conscript  fathers  or  sweaty 
mob,  scorned  by  Coriolanus,  smoke? 

Did  they  smoke  at  all?  De  Quincey, 
who  was  well  informed  concerning  the 
time  and  the  character  of  Roman 
meals,  discussed  this  question.  “Be- 
ing up,  then,  and  stirring  not  long 
after  the  lark,  what  mischief  did  the 
Roman  go  about  first?  Nowadays»he 
would  have  taken  a pipe  or  a cigar. 
But,  alas  for  the  ignorance  of  the  poor 
heathen  creatures,  they  had  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  In  this  point  I must 
tax  our  mother  Earth  with  being  really 
too  stingy.  In  the  case  of  the  candles 
I approve  of  her  parsimony.  Much 
mischief  is  brewed  by  caudle  light. 
But  it  was  coming  it  too  strong  to  al- 
low no  tobacco.  Many  , a wild  fellow 
in  Rome,  your  Gracchi)  Syllas,  Cati- 
iines,  would  not  have  played  ‘hell  and 
Tommy’  in  the  way  they  did  if  they 
could  have  soothed  their  angry  stom- 
achs with  a cigar;  a pipe  has  inter- 
cepted many  an  evil  scheme.”  (De 
Quincey  here  uses  the  term  “approve 
of,”  which  is  forbidden  by  many,  yet 
we  find  this  verb  as  an  intransitive 
followed  with  “of”  in  the  writings  of 
Steele,  and  earlier  authors  prefer  “on” 
to  “of.”) 

Neither  De  Quincy  nor  Gabriel  Peig- 
not,  who  wrote  learnedly  about  the 
comestibles  and  the  wines  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  nor  any 
Roman  satirist  or  gossiper  alludes  to  a 
pipe  used  in  smoking.  The  awful  dig- 
nity of  a true  Roman  would  have  at 
once  disappeared.  When  an  irreverent 
draughtsman  like  John  Leech  pictures 
an  antique  Roman  with  a plug  hat  the 
incongruity  seems  almost  blasphemous. 
Imagine  a Roman  in  a togp,  with  a 
clay  pipe  fast  between  his  teeth  ! The 
toga  itself  rebuffs  the  thought.  In  the 
theatre  the  flaps  of  this  garment  were 
waved  solemnly  in  token  of  applause; 
this  we  know;  hut  even  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  does  not  represent  his 
Julius  Caesar  as  nice  in  the  choice  of 
tobacco.  Is  it  not  possible  that  these 
recently  discovered  pipes  were  left  by 
modem  workmen?  Archaeologists 
have  before  this  made  amazing  discov- 
eries that  were  amusing  blunders. 

THE  MUSIC 
OF  SILENCE 

Camille  Mauclair’s  Theory  of  Light 
and  Music  — The  Arts  Under 


R.  GEORGE  MOORE  tells 
in  one  of  his  edHiest 
books,  “Confessions  of  a 
Young  Man”  — a book 
still  eminently  readable— 
of  a French  composer, 
...  poor,  imaginative  in 

thought  rath’er  than  in  expression,  for 
in  truth  the  music  we  have  seen  by  him 
is  weak  or  ordinary  and  at  the  fiest 
philistine,  who  delighted  in  the  one  lux- 
ury of  silk  shirts  and  had  wild  aspira- 
tions, as  when  he  exclaimed: 

“To  portray  adequately  silence  in 
music  I should  need  at  least  three  brass 
bands." 

This  saying  does  not  defy  analysis, 
nor  is  it  wantonly  extravagant.  Greater 
composers  than  this  forgotten  French- 
man have  appreciated  the  value  of  con- 
trasts, and  held  rests  as  important  as 
notes.  But  now  comes  forward  Mr. 
Camille  Mauclair,  /who  believes  that 
there  is  a music  that  can  express  si- 
lence itself.  Absolute  silence,  the  ideal 
cessation  of  all  noise,  is  not  to  be  real- 
ized on  earth.  We  cannot  conceive  com- 
plete and  veritable  silence  except  in  the 
soul.  To  hear  absolutely  nothing  would 
be  for  us  mortals  annihilation,  of  which 
our  senses  cannot  endure  the  thought, 
nor  can  our  senses  even  comprehend 
clearly  sucli  a state.  “The  silence  of 
God  is  the  only  silence;  ours  is  full  of 
noise."  Yet  the  demi-silence  of  nature, 
in  the  bosom  of  which  an  intense  har- 
mony stirs  and  rustles,  can  be  appre- 
ciated bv  earth  dwellers,  but  by  some 
not  at  all.  by  others  in  slight  degree. 
To  a very  few,  as  to  Claude  Debussy, 
these  demi-silences  are  sonorous,  and 
they  can  define  them  by  tones.  "Cer-i 
tain  rests  in  Beethoven's  symphonies 
are  radiant  tonalities.  Contrasted  with 
' true  noise  which  now  ceases,  now  be- 
gins again,  these  rests  are  notes,  they 
are  the  staffs  of-  the  music  of  silence, 
they  have  tonal  value.”' 

Iji.tV lit  ami  Music. 

I Mr.  Mauclair  finds  an  analogy  between 
the  hot  southern  light  at  noon,  verti- 
I cally  vibrant,  and  the  harmonic  vibra- 
tions of  B natural.  “One  sees  the  light 
and  hears  it."  In  Provence  and  in  slug- 
gish meridional  lands  the  locust,  with 
its  shrill  buzzing,  gives  the  pitch  of 
the  luminous  vibration.  The  music  of 


hot  light  differs  from  that  of  cold  ' 
light;  the  difference  in  the  intensity-  of  ; 
the  radiations,  by  the  means  of  cold  or  ' 
heat,  aids  our  senses  in  appteciating 
differing  sonorities.  There  is  orches-  | 
tral  music  that  tries  to  express  this; 
thus,  in  the  beginning  of  “Napoli''— in  i 
Charpentier's  suite  "Impressions  d'lta-  I 
lie’’— this  idea  of  hot  light  is  sug-  I 
gested  by  the  strident  quivering  of 
strings  which  is  kept  up,  to  the  point  of 
irritation,  during  the  exposition  of  th» 
themes.  So,  too.  there  can  be  sugges- 
tion of  the  music  of  the  moon — Debussy, 
of  all  others,  is  the  man  to  express  in 
music  these  nocturnal  silences.  Nor 
need  the  cry  “decadent”  bo  raised 
against  the  experimenter  with  such  in- 
versions of  vibrations;  the  perception  of 
these  variations  is  the.  proof  of  a log- 
ical, sane  organism,  capable,  through 
the  parallel  exercises  of  different  senses, 
of  establishing  syntheses  and  indicating 
likenesses.  The  pictures  by  Henri  Le 
Sidaner  can  be  likened  to  music  by  De- 
bussy. because  his  landscapes  show  an 
ability  to  suggest  this  eternal  silence. 
"Pallet  or  piano,  their  arts  join  in  a. 
peaceable  identity  of  purposes  and  even 
of  means.  Notice  in  this  salon,  where 
there  is  an  absence  of  any  musical  pre- 
occupation--music  that  is  wholly  pure,’ 
the  song  of  inert  things— an  artist  who 
expresses  only-  the  essential  in  reality. 
For  him  nothing  exists  save  the  song 
itself  of  color,  and  this  song  is  the  very 
soul  of  objects.  A picture  by  Le.  Si- 
daner is  only  the  development  of  the 
harmonics  of  silence  which  he  con- 
tains. -whose  unspeakable  language  is. 
familiar  to  the  painter.  Such  art  is, 
real;  more  than  that,  it  is  freed  from 
mere  appearances.  That  is  to  say.® 
houses,  trees,  the  air  itself,  are  reducedt 
| to  a condensation  of  tonalites  whose 
careful  study  gives  all  their  vitality 
and  all  moral  significance.”  This  painter, 
abolishes  with  ease  the  useless  barrier 
between  the  arts. 

A distant  railway  train  heard  in  the 
country  at  night  measures  the  Intensity 
I of  the  prevailing  silence;  but  wc  should 
attempt  the  task  of  transcribing  silence 
itself  in  its  own  language.  “There  are 
moments  in  'Pelieas  et  Melisande’  when 
Debussy’s  music  appears  to  me  to  ex- 
press, not  our  own  emotional  language, 
not  even  ordinary  silence,  but  this  ideal 
cessation  of  all  noises  of  which  I have 
spoken,  the  true  speech  of  the  meta- 
physical atmosphere,  that  which  is  said 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  soul  when  iife 
is  extinct.’’ 
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MME,  ETTA  DE  MONTJAU,  SOPRANO. 


Art  mill  Plutocracy. 


^ This  singular  essay  by  Mr.  Camille 
Mauclair  was  published  in  an  excellent 
fortnightly,  Le  Courier  Musical  of  Paris. 


a magazine  that  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  modern  ex- 
pression of  various  temperaments 
through  music.  The  same  fortnightly 
published,  two  weeks  later  (July  1).  an 
entertaining  article  by  Mr.  Jean  Marcel 
entitled  "Art  and  the  Society  ot  the  Fu- 
ture.” The  author  prophesies  that  poor 
humanity,  disguised  so  often  by  men  in- 
capable of  living  simply  and  well. -will 
be  obliged  to  choose  between  ttvo  inasks 
equally  disgraceful— plutocracy  and  col- 
lectivism. 

PLUTUS:  Art  demands  repose,  leis- 
ure. taste.  A business  man.  manufact- 
urer, speculator,  promoter,  has  scarcely 
any  rest-  or  leisuro.  and  little  spontane- 
ous taste.  There  are  millionaires  who 
adorn  their  life  of  materialism  with  a 
touch  of  art,  which  is  cultivated  with 
splendor  rather  than  with  delicacy.  Kook 
at  North  America.  "They  buy  pictures 
over  there,  they  pay  virtuosos  great 
sums,  but  the  transatlantics,  in  spite  of 
their  number  and  their  intelligence,  have 
not  yet  contributed  famously  to  music 
and  painting.”  (Have  you  seen  no  pict- 
ures by  Americans  that  deserved  your 
attention.  Mr.  Marcel?  Was  Mr.  Whis- 
tler. lor  instance,  not  a noteworthy 
contributor?)  "We  are  already  influ- 
enced by  ‘Yankisme,’  and  no  doubt,  we 
shall  soon  be  Yankees  with  the  frenzy 
of  copyists  busied  with  money.”  The 
need  of  money,  the  longing  for  it  will 
drive  out  the  ideals.  "Money  before  love, 
before  the  beautiful,  before  conscien- 
tiousness in  work — and  art  Is  like  a girl 
without  a portion,  magnificently  beauti- 
ful, whom  one  does  not  marry  through 
interest— unless  one  prostitute  her  to 
commerce  that  profits  may  thereov  ac- 
crue." Art  will  become  a branch  of  in- 
dustry; the  tendency  is  now  visible  in 
spite  of  the  noble  and  pure  efforts  of 
our  true  masters.  Art  solely  for  sale. 
The  germ  of  the  French  race,  thus  de- 
graded. cannot  then  survive. 

Mr.  Marcel,  who  says  he  has  travelled 
nuen.  tells  doleful  tales  of  "Yankisme." 


DEMOS;  The  evil  will  be  as  great  in 
a government  by  the  mob.  unless  theie 
be  instruction  in  aesthetics.  The  people 
are  no  longer  artistic.  The  man  of  the 
crowd  has  in  the  rough  a sense  for 
beauty,  but  this  sentiment  perishes  if  it 
be  not  cultivated.  The  poor  have  their 
taste  destroyed  by  ignorance  and  their 
rude  life.  Art  for  the  masses— and  tnu 
is  a reproach  to  government— is  the 
fcuille ton— novel  of  non-hterary  Jour- 
nals the  Violent  or  stupid  cheap  illus- 
trated papers,  the  smutty  or  basely  real- 
istio  songs  of  the  street  or  the  tingle- 
tangle  the  dirt  of  the  barracks  or  the 
studio— and  this  pasture  feeds  the  minds 
of  the  people.  In  spite  of  its  admirers, 
the  crowd’s  moral  tendencies  are  of  the 
lowest  Years  and  indefatigable  educa- 
tion will  hardly  make  the  occidental  of 
two  or  three  generations  to  come  the 
equal  of  a Greek  shepherd  in  the  time  of 
the  rhapsodic  sons  of  OUen  and  H ime^^ 
an/i  nf  thp  blondes,  graceful  inter pi « 
?ers  of  beauty  according  to  the  gods, 
sowers  of  hdrmony.  whose  rhythms 
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anAdrt  ls  to  a nation  what  education  is  to 
a man;  it  is  the  expression  of  Its  brain, 
genius  traditions,  tendencies.  In  the 
fnevltable  social  conflict,  in  which  each 
oartv  is  poorly  endowed,  so  far  as 
artistic  comprehension  * 3 concert ie<*. 

runs  the  risk  of  being  only  an  acces 
sorv  an  embellishment,  a trade.  some 
fhhU  vulgar,  cheap.  To  prevent  as  far 
ns  iiossible  this  failure  of  art,  aesthet 
ies  should  be  prominent  in  the  courses 
of  instruction.  Thera  should  be 
quent'  performances  ol ’music  and  read- 
ings of  literature,  visits  to 


as  shown  In  performances  by  fabulously 
paid  stars.  "The  poorest  seats  cost 
stupidly  high  prices,  because  attendance 
Is  Indispensable  to  the  preservation  ot 
social  position  In  the  town.  Nothing  is 
sadder  than  one  of  these  exhibitions. 
The  star  of  the  first  magnitude  does  not 
shine  in  the  centre  of  a constellation. 
The  protagonists  are  pitiable,  the  chor- 
us inadequate,  the  orchestra  wretched. 
The  star-artist  leaves  the  stage  with  a 
check  of  huge  value,  but  also  with  the 
knowledge  of  not  having  been  a true 
artist.”  Commercialism  in  music  will 
bring  all  this  and  worse.  Singers  will 
specular,-  with  their  throats;  composers 
will  write  operas  with  gargarisms.  and 
for  spectacular  shows  with  many  effects 
of  light,  much  glitter,  a crowd  of  dan- 
cers and  a swarm  of  women. 

-+- 

Art  nml  Collectivism. 


n^a  s t e°p  1 ecesof  pain  ting  and  sculpture 
should  be  r xerdses ^unlfnown  to 
oT'fa&  have  ^{n induced  into 

ItuTiSed.  aWhy  should  there  not  be 
room  .also  for  aesthetics?  But  pedant* 
and  phlllstlnes  should  not  be  allowed  to 
define  and  classify  that  which  has  been 
seen  and  heard.  There  should  be > none 
nf  tiic-se  courses  or  literature  . 1,1 
which  the  hidebound  injure  genius 
through  countless  pages  in  the  name  of 
1 a wretched lv  applied  lexicology.  I h® 
pupils  should  preserve  the  Integrity  of 
1 their  impressions,  at  first  imperfect 
I cneii  1 1 * i __  , ..  ..  ,1,..,.  nr»h  mirer.  to 


. ignorant ' and  then  finer  and  purer,  to 
allow  spontaneous  judgment  judgment 
Influenced  according  to  the  diversity  ol 
I individual  temperaments;  and  from  tills 
I variety  of  Judgments  will  come  for  the 
crowd,  as  well  as  the  seiet  ■ • 

the  uniformity  of  taste ■ wWth  ■ ! „ 


best  guarantee  of  the  discussion  or  the 
study^  thanks  to  which  there  is  escape 


WSs  Of  Mr.  Marcel  might 
well  excite  dispute.  There  are  leading 
French  musicians  who  -believe  that  pop- 
Slarlzatlon  of  art  would  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  music  worthy  to  be  called 
music. 

— i* — 


‘Mr.  Nicholas  Kilburn  has  told  "The 

Story  of  (JhamlSer  Music”  for  "The  Mu- 
sic Story  Series,"  published  by  t lie 
Walter  Scott  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 
London,  and  imported  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York'.  Mr.  Kilburn  is  a 
.Vlus.  Bae.,  and  lie  Is  conductor  of  the 
Middlesborough,  Sunderland  and  Bishop 
Auckland  Musical  societies.  He  has 
composed  oratorios  mid  psalms  and 
written  books,  and  as  he  is  61  years  old 
he  should  be  calm  and  discreet. 

The  story  of  chamber  musichasyet  tobe 
written,  for  Caffarelli's  little  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1894,  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
‘cultivation  of  tlieart  in  Italy  and  in  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Kilburn’s  book  is  amiably 
inconsequential.  His  vision  is  wofuHy 
limited.  He  devotes  43  pages  to  Rus- 
sian chamber  music,  and  who  are  the 
composers  represented?  Ippolitoff-Ivan- 
off,  Gretchaninoff.  Arensky  and  the 
composers  of  the  “Belaieff”  quartet. 
Tschaikowsky’s  chamber  music  is  dis- 
missed in  three  lines.  There  is  a chap- 
ter on  Strauss  and  Bruckner,  but 
Strauss'  chamber  music  Is  of  his  least 
distinguished  and  characteristic  period. 

Mr.  Kilburn’s  treatment  of  the  French 
school  of  chamber  music  would  be  scan- 
dalous were  It  not  pitiable.  Here  is  a 
man  who  sits  down  in  cold  blood  to 
write  a book  about  a branch  of  the  art 
which  he  professes.  Pray,  what  is  his 
knowledge  of  truly  modern  chamber 
music,  what  are  his  opinions  concern- 
ing the  leading  works  of  the  modern 
French  school?  He  knows  Schuett. 
Hubert  Parry,  Bache,  Mackenzie,  Prout, 
Rabl,  Veit;  he  classes  Balfe,  Raff.  Ear- 
giel.  Goetz.  Onslow  together  as  "re- 
cent” composers  of  chamber  music,  but 
how  about  the  Frenchmen? 

He  does  not  mention  even  the  name 
of  Gabriel  Faure. 

He  has  heard  of  a trio  by  Saint- 
Saens  and  says  it  is  well  written,  but 
he  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Chaus- 
son.  of  Claude  Debussy  with  his  re- 
markable quartet,  and  all  he  has  to  say 
of  Vincent  d’  Indy  is  this:  Septet  by 

Vincent  d’  Indy,  "a  somewhat  distin- 
guished French  musician,  for  trumpet, 
two  flutes  and  string  quartet." 

He  has  heard  of  Gouvy.  and  says  "He 
resided  chiefly  in  Paris.”  Gouvy  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was  practi- 
cally denationalized  and  made  his  home 
in  Germany. 

And  Cesar  Franck?  Yes.  Mr.  Kilburn 
has  heard  of  him.  He  gives  him  five 
lines  in  an  appendix,  whereas  he  gives 
Walter  Rahl  14  lines  in  the  body  of  the 
book  and  Gretchaninkoff  over  14  pages 
with  musical  illustrations.  He  admits 
that  the  music  of  Cesar  Franck  is 
"highlv  esteemed  by  many  connois- 
seurs"'; that  a quintet  for  piano  and 
strings  in  F minor  "is  highly  regard- 
ed." and  then  he  stops  as  though  to 
sav  to  the  reader:  "My  darling.  What 
wouldst  thou  have  more?"  This  is  all' 
the  author  has  to  say  of  Cesar  Franck, 
whose  violin  sonata  Is  a pure  master- 
piece. whose  quartet  and  piano  quintet 
are  at  the  very  head  of  the  chamber 
music  of  all  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  respectful  atten- 
tion is  paid  Frederick  the  Great’s  flute 
concertos;  there  is  a quotation  from  the 
slow  movement  of  the  third,  "whirh 
certainly  warrants  the  expressions 
given  below  from  Prof.  Spitta’s  pref- 
ace”; and  from  Spitta  we  learn  that 
Frederick’s  “soul-life"  was  "unique" 
and  the  soul  of  the  cynical  robber  of 
Silesia  sought  satisfaction  "in  the  sweet,  | 
melancholy  and  tender,  almost  feminine, 
yet  never  effeminate  plaintiveness." 

In  the  opening  chapter,  "The  Begin- 
nings of  Chamber  Music,”  there  is 
much  said  concerning  the  artistic  su- 
premacy of  England  about  1600,  and  the 
following  chapter  about  chamber  music 
institutions!  and  concerts  is  a seraony 
account  chiefly  of  London  musical  life. 
There  are  the  “sound  and  conservative" 
opinions  to  be  expected  from  a Mus. 
Bar.  of  Cambridge  University,  about 
P.  E.  Bach.  Haydn.  Mozart,  Beethoven 
and  the  other  worthies.  In  his  descrip- 
tion of  Dittersdorf's  quartet  In  E flat, 
Mr.  Kilburn  notes  a "sudden  but  ef- 
fective” modulation  from  B flat  to  C 
major — as  though  it  were  a daring  har- 
monic feat— but  he  ignores  utterly  a 
rhapsodic  passage  in  Hungarian  style 
that  was  singularly  in  advance  of  the 
period  and  might  have  been  written  by 
an  ultra-modern  of  1904. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar  is  lugged  in  by  the 
heels  and  is  classed  with  Richard 


Strauss.  They  both  "baffle  the  proph-- 
cts,"  and.  "it  is  to  them  with  Cole 


ridge -Taylor  and  some  others  oL  as 


iiccff  at  Ams.v.™ — 

time.  Fur  the  last  two  seasons  she  hat- 
sung  exclusively  in  oratorio,  conceri 
and  recital.  She  will  make  her  debut  !r. 
New  York,  and  with  orchestra  aboui 
tlie  middle  of  November. 

Mr.  Blackburn  was  moved  to  tear.' 
When  he  heard  that  young  Vecsey  ha< 
been  commanded  by  her  majesty  to  fid 
die  for  her  at  Buckingham  Palace,  “it 
was  a pathetic  instarice  to  note  that 
the  name  of  Mendelssohn  was  includd 
in  the  programme— tie  who  had  so  otter 
given  pleasure  to  the  late  Queen  Vic 
toria  and.  to  the  Prince  Consort  at  tin 
same  palace.  'We  are  the  men  ' sayi 
the  newcomers,  ‘and  wisdom  shall  dh 
with  us'  Mozart  lias  still  a future 
said  the  persistent  Richter.  May  om 


'et  ' lesser  fatne“  that  we  have  to  look 
for' the  next  Important  contributions  to 
the  literature  ot  the  art  (!)  've  regr  c 
to  free  that  Mr.  Kilburn  spells  elanntC 

WRrflhms°is  taken  very  seriously  for 
’(I  odd  pages.  Conflicting  judgments 
concernilig^the  value  of  his  music  are 
quoted— and  it  may  here  be  said  that 
the  excerpts  trom  articles 
Krelibiel.  Henderson  and  Flnck  are 
by  far  the  most  striking  of Ahe KUbum 
opinions  in  the  volume.  Mr.  Kilbum 
lino  11  v summons  up  courage  and  de 
cities'  that  the  works  of  Brahms  ex- 
uress  "the  purest  and  best  of  our  musl- 
cal  aspirations  " and  that  it  la  "safe 
to  say— Mr.  Kilburn  is.  as  a rule,  more 
■autious— “that  the  sympathetic  atti- 
uidc  of  any  community  toward  him 
(Brahms)  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  its  musical  state  and  condi- 
tion Is  sound  and  true.  . , 

There  are  a few  illustrations,  chiefly 
portraits,  and  an  Index.  The i!! 
not  one  to  be  recommended  to  either 
the  student  or  the  general  reader.  It 
is  superficial  and  inadequate,  and  the 
author's  horizon  is  singularly  narrow.  I 


OiIlU  tilt..  ] ' l.l.i  ■> 

not  say  the  same  of  Mendelssohn,  ever 
in  a moment  of  heslbi 


though  it  be  ...  - - W,  -.  - 
tion'”’  But  Mr.  Blackburn  recoverri 
himself  to  characterise  Salt)  i -Srryr.y 
'the  elusive  musician  of  our  times,  elu- 
sive physically  as  well  as  mentally,  af 
"the  musician  who.  In  Macaulay  ’> 
phrase,  'wears  the  garb’  of  the  classics 
witli  his  amazing  .power  of  entering  Inti 
the  styles  of  many  men.” 


I'M! 

|«  it 


ne  Styles  1)1  in. my  mrii. 

Mme.  Sundu  Droucker,  a Russian  plan  I lows 


filter  < 
S«Ml 

laally 


ist  known  in  London,  has  written  it 
German  a little  book  entitled  “Rem 
Iniscences  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  Whicl 
is  published  by  Senff  of  Leipslc.  Sir* 
says  that  Rubinstein  insisted  oil  his  pu 
pil's  themselves  giving  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  compositions  they  wcri 
studying,  and  he  told  them  they  shouk 
adapt  their  touch  to  the  character  ol 
the  music.  He  was  persistent  in  makint 
the  pupil  observe  faithfully  the  propei 
rhythm,  tempo,  notes  and  nuances 
"Above  everything  the  right  notes  anc 
all  the  notes  must  -be  heard.  He  salt 
of  himself:  "It  is  a pity  that  I havi 
had  so  little  time  for  practice.  I should 
have  shown  them  what  It  means  t. 
play  the  piano  well,  and  what  can  be 
done  with  the  instrument."  ■ 

Mr.  Klaekburn  writes  of  Saint-Saens.  I 
"Salnt-Saens  is  a most  extraordinary  i 
man;  he  has  given  the  impression  to 
manv  great  musicians  now  quite  for 
a number  of  years  that  he  is,  as  near 
as  may  be,  equal  to  all  the  great  men 
of  music,  but  that  he  has  never  a 
personality  of  his , own.  Every  score 
which  lie  writes  is  distinguished  by 
feelins?  by  musioianly  inspiration,  an o 
bv  an  absolutely  perfect  attitude  toward 
ail  that  is  right  and  properly  technical 
in  the  art  of  music.  Yet,  can  it  Of  — 
said  that  Salnt-Saens  is  more  than  a 1 H 
very  great  contemporary?  It  is  true  P" 
that  there  is  scarcely  a technical  point 
upon  which  he  is  not  a very  great  au- 
tliority:  it  is  equally  true  that  he  is 
a most  charming  piahist.  that  his  or- 
eh--str.nl  knowledge  is  quite  exceptional, 
and  that  even  a Wagner  would  proba- 
bly be  unable  to  find  him  out  in  any 
fault  respecting  technique.  Noverthe 
less  for  some  reason  or  other,  a curious 
but  definite  element,  of  originality  has 
been  denied  to  him.” 

Siegfried  Wagner  directs  "Parsifal 
at  Bayreuth  for  the  first  time.  It’s 
a pity  that  Mr.  Savage  cannot  engage 
him  for  his  production  of  the  opera 
in  English. 

The  pr-’ss  agent  of  d’Albert  lays  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  pianist  has  re- 
peatedly refused  to  make  a farewell 
tour  in  America  because  "he  is  inde- 
pendently rich.”  He  has  at  last  t>e<m 
persuaded,  so  that  he  will  probably  be  , 
heard  here  at  reduced  rates— but  of  \ t-th, 
this  the  press  agent  says  nothing.  < 

Miss  Doris  Cloud,  a young  violinist, 
made  her  professional  debyt  in  London 
July  27.  She  was  born  and  bred  In 


the  township  of  Wallaroo  Bay  in  South 
Australia.  "When  she  was  8 vears  old 


"When  she  was  8 years  old 
it  chanced  that  a wandering  Austrian 
music  teacher  drifted  to  the  little  town- 
ship. and  gave  the  child  her  earliest 
lessons  on  the  violin.  From  the  first  ho 
was  amazed  at  the  facility  with  which 
she  conquered  all  the  initial  difficulties 
nresented  by  the  instrument.  After  a 
distinguished  career  at  Adelaide  Uni- 
versity her  . parents,  believing  in  her 
musical  future,  brought  her  to  England 
and  placed  her  under  the  tuition  of  Jo- 
hannes Wolff." 


PERSONAL.  — ^ „ 

Mine,  de  Montjau,  soprano,  will  give  & 
series  of  concerts  in  America  this  next 
season  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Wolfsohn.  She  was  born  at  New 
Orleans  and  showed  in  her  early  years 
marked  musical  instinct.  At  first * IJXIt 
ist.  of  promise,  -she  S tudi  e c ' sing* n g wi t ^ 
Per  kinswoman,  the  late  Mme.  f ursch 
Madi,  and  afterward  with  Marcel  in 
Paris.  She  made  her  operatic  debut  at 
Amsterdam  as  Elsa,  and  appeared  the  i o 
l iti'r  in  Enna’s  Cleopatra*  Chaipen- 
cfer’s  "Louise"  and  in  "Die  Meister- 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

The  Russian  Symphony  Society  ' of 
New  York  will  begin  its  second  season 
Nov.  19.  Modest  ' Altschuler  will  be  the 
conductor.  There  will  be  six  con- 
certs. The  novelties  for  New  York 
will  bo:  Overture  and  dances  from  Dar- 
gomyzhski’s  "Mermaid,"  exeeprts  from 
Musorgski’s  "Khovaanschchina.”  Boro- 
din's "Little  Suite":  Tschalkowsky’s 

"Night”  for  four  voices  and  orchestra, 
excerpts  from  “Mazeppa.”  dances  from 
"Voyevoda."  suite  "Tsar  Saltan,”  and 
third  act  of  “Mlada”  in  concert  form, 
Rlmskv-Korsakoff ; Arensky's  suiteJ 
"Silhouettes";  suite,  "Pastoral  Scenes, 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff:  Glazounoff’s  '1  hq 

Sea”  anil  "Stenka  Razine” ; first  sym- 
phony and  dances  from  "Aleko,"  Rach- 
maninoff;  DavidofC's  “Suite” 
■symphony  bv  Kalinnikoff.  Of  these 
pieces  "Stenka  Razine"  has  been  per- 
formed in  Boston.  , I 

The  performances  of  Parsifal  in, 
English  by  Henry  W.  Savage’s  specially! 
engaged  company  at  the  Tremonb 
Theatre  will  occupy  the  same  time  re- 
quired for  the  presentation  in  German  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  An 
hour  and  a half  will  be  allowed  for 
dinner,  and  thr  curtain  will  rise  for 
the  second  half  of  the  representation  at 
(i  o'clock.  The  matinees  will  begin  at 
10  A.  M.,  and  an  hour  will  be  allowed 
for  luncheon. 


BAYREUTH  IN  1904. 

Two  year’s  since  the  last  festival  and 
Beyreuth  is  itself  again,  for  one  can 
hardly  imagine  Beyreuth  when  there 
is  no  Wagner  festival  going  on.  One* 
again  thp  flags,  the  electric  lights,  the  I 
gorgeous  dresses,  the  familiar  faces, 
the  ingenues  bumming  motifs  and  rav- 
ing during  the  intervals. 

The  weather  is,  if  possible,  hotter 
than  it  has  over  been  before,  and 
humanity,  perspiring  and  thirsty,  finds  m 
consolation  lot  all  troubles  in  long  J 


singer' 


when  these  three  operas  were 


ses  of  beer.  Singers  (stouter  thj 
j stand  about  in  groups,  and  an 
. d firing  public  closes  round  them  with 
E™«liks,  but  it  is  too  hot  foresmiDShots, 
the  kodaks  are  by  no  means  so 
erous  as  they  were  in  1901  and  1902. 
oliuch  for  the  outside! 

side,  the  first  performance  of  “The 
fir”  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

eingold,”  with  Dr.  Otto  Briese- 
nfter  as  Doge,  could  hardly  have  been 
epred.  “Walkuere”  went  excellent- 
And,  though  Ernst  Kraus  is  growing 
ii  too  stout  for  Siegfried,  his  voice 
dtin  admirable  form.  Hans«  Breuer 
dm  a few  artistic  touches  (notably  a 
pfeh  of  whitewash  across  his  face)  to 
M.v underfill  personation  of  Mime,  the 
nil  and  spiteful  dwarf;  and  Marie 
Vitch  and  Ellen  Galbranson  were  as 
n as  ever.  A new  Erda,  a new  Val- 
rate  and  a new  A1  bench  leave  one 
oytful  as  to  whether  they  are  really 
ejir  than  the  old  ones,  and  one  misses 
h«  kindly  faces  1 of  Friedrichs  and 
c unann-Heink  between  the  acts, 
arsifal’’  is  dull!  There  is  no  doubt 
t it.  The  music  is  taken  at  the 
tjest  possible  time,  and  drags  along 
the  audience  longs  to  storm  the 
^3  and  shake  the  performers  into 
ation.  No  Van  Dyck,  no  Burg- 
aler,  a heavy  Parsifal  who  manifests 
)Hi|ier  dignity  nor  passion.  His  name 
not  matter.  There  are  two  of  him. 
lly  indifferent,  and  the  voice  of 
at  least,  is  not  good  enough  to 
off  his  ponderous  personality, 
lemanz.  in  the  capable  hands  of  D. 

von  Kraus,  Is  a model  of  cour- 
3 age,  and  Carl  Perron  throws  his 
1 pathos  into  the  sorrows  of  Am- 
Jpris,  while  the  knights  are  as  hungry 
Iny  one  could  desire,  and  the  flower 
a ens  have  new  dresses, 
tnnhaeuser”  is  an  agreeable  sur- 
; there  is  no  dragging  of  the  time 
and  from  the  moment  that  ono 
s the  landgrave's  hounds  (real 
xjounds,  and  well  bred  ones,  too)  out 
ising  one  feels  hopeful.  The  stag- 
s admirable,  and  the  Venusberg  a 
el  of  color  and  movement, 
phs.  naiads,  satyrs  and  cupids  sur- 
themselves  in  their  wild  revels, 
^u|the  dance  of  the  Graces,  led  by  Miss 
ira  Duncan,  the  dancer  of  the  fu- 
ls  an  exquisitely  artistic  Derform- 
Ibd  Miss  Duncan,  with  her  bare  feet 
fciq  agH  * - • 
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poetically  draped  limbs,  is  a poem 
erself,  and  the  very  restraint  of 
/ movement  adds  to  its  beauty. 

JLItis  Grandjean  is  a stately  and 
some  Venus,  and  Desider  Matrav, 
fh  he  might,  perhaps,  sing  of  love 
a trifle  more  warmth,  is  a fine  ex- 
,ln  e of  a repentant  sinner.  Katharine 
lie  cher-Edel,  as  Elizabeth,  has  an  ex- 
■il  tely  fresh,  clear  young  voice,  ancl 
larnce  Whitehill  is  a dignified  and 
■ pn'ul  Wolfram. 

“ni  grouping  of  courtiers,  pilgrims, 
dants  (including  the  foxhounds) 
iqnymphs  is  all  one  could  desire,  and 
nusic  goes  splendidly.  Why  are 
only  five  performances  of  “Tann- 
m>:ser”  to  seven  of  “Parsifal”?  There 
feome  things  humble  members  of  the, 
•mice  cannot  understand. 

: strangers— as  the  Bayreuth  people 
the  visitors— are  much  as  usual: 
flans.  Austrians,  French,  English. 
,h  and  Jews;  ladies  in  gorgeous  at- 
long:haired  men  and  loud-voiced 
'icans.  Parsons  throng  to  “Parsi- 
and  stay  on  for  “Tannhaeuser”  to 
their  minds  opened.  Devoted  Ger- 
couples  abound,  and  cling  to  each 
’s  arms  in  spite  of  the  heat.  And 
II  lake  their  music  as  cheerfully  as 
Id  do  their  beer.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

|'|idHAI KOWSKY’S  “PATHETIC.” 

W extraordinary  performance  took 
lafe  at  the  Oxford  Music  Hall,  Bon- 
" 1 July  27.  Det  “Lancelot”  of  the 
free  describe  it:  "It  took  the  form 
| Tsehaikowsky  monodrama,  wliicli 
been  written  by  Mr.  C.  Vidal 
It  1 around  the  famous  composer's 
phetie  Symphony.’  The  one  charac- 
, Ira  young  and  beautiful  married  lady, 
Hi  | evidently,  by  her  own  confession. 
Hi . in  wholesale  for  bridge  and  other 
•.'habits,  and  she  signified  that  when 
•ifrusbaud  came  home  from  the  city 

• 'intended  to  bleed  him  of  a good  fat 
,Hifk  wherewith  to  settle  her  gambling 
Hi.  other  debts.  The  husband  didn't 

• if  home,  however,  and  presently  the 
']  ['  began  to'  see  visions,  induced 

rently  by  some  strains  of  the  ai'ore- 
jj-sym  phony.  Among  other  Ihings 
thought  she  saw  tier  husband,  sii- 
I speechless  and  dying  in  his  fav- 
| arm-chair.  Whereupon  the  frantic 
(an  addressed  that  ernptv  piece  of 
mature  in  almost  as  terrib'lv  intense 
tanner  as  tiiat  in  which  the  thane 
la w dor  apostrophized  the  ghost  of 
1‘jblood-boltered  Banquo!  Then  she 
gered  around,  and  presently  there 
red  to  her  a letter  announcing 
, her  husband  was  gone  forever* 
ffthter  he  bad  committed  suicide  or 
n vamoosed  was  not.  quite  <fiear 
nfiow.  the  distracted  beauty  fell  dead 
p||  tier  lovely  carpet,  and  there  was 
d.  Miss  Theodora  Diehl,  a strik- 
handsome  lady— in  fact,  a fine 
• of  a woman— acted  this  trying 
ifdogU'  with i real  dramatic  power 
h would  have  been  all  the  more 
rful  for  some  restraint  in  facial 
The  melodrama  is  perhaps  better 
I for  tlie  palace  than  for  a more 
ral  variety  house  like  the  Oxford 
it  should  go  very  strong  as  the 
viatic-recital  item  which  often  figures 
ligh-.class  concert  programmes  T 
Id  advise,  however,  a less  lugubrious 
nh.  Ibis  might  be  arranged  by  to- 
lling the  husband’s  present  letter  in 
h vision  or  dream.  Then  tile  ladv 
■j  d rush  out.  as  it  were,  to  greet  her 
and,  indicating  en  route  that  all 
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SAWYER’S  «lus, 

)nly  a week  ago  we  read  that  if  vou 

|hm  t?  Ue  t0  a 8:00(1  old  age  you 
si  uld  sleep  on  your  left  side  N 

“'.esTorward  Sir  James  Sawyer  an 

dish  physician,  with  his  nineteen 

mles  for  prolonging  life  to  loo 

•s,  and  his  second  rule  is  blunt ly 


this:  “Sleep  onybflr  right  side.”  Tf  one 

should  compromise  and  sleep  on  his 
back,  he  would  undoubtedly  snore  and 
dream  frightful  dreams, 'yet  as  a matter 
of  fact  there  are  hale  old  men  who  have 
always  slept  in  this  position,  and  there 
are  vigorous  old  fellows,  livers  out  of 
doors,  who  have  always  slept  with  face 
down.  Sir  James  says:  “I)o  not  have 
your  bedstead  against  the  wall.”  This 
seems  an  orphic  saying,  and  there  is  no 
explanatory  note.  Does  the  learned 
physician  caution  against  lightning  and 
spiders,  or  does  he  fear  a fall  from 
that  side  of  the  bed?  Rule  4:  “Have 

a mat  to  your  bedroom  door!”  Again 
a vague  saying.  Inside  or  outside  the 
I door?  And  is  not  one  expected  to  wipe 
his  boots  on  a mat  before  he  enters  the 
I house?  We  have  been  told  of  summer 
houses  where  the  host  provides  his 
guests  with  fresh  cooled  house  boots ; 
for  slippers,  even  when  embroidered  by 
affectionate  hands,  spoil  the  shape  of 
the  feet.  Why  this  mat  at  the  bed- 
chamber  door?  We  understand  the 
comfort  of  a rug  by  the  bedside,  and  ii 
is  not  prudent  to  open  and  shut  win- 
dows when  you  are  in  your  night  shirt 
and  are  barefooted;  but  why  this  toat? 
The  rules,  “Live  in  the  country”; 
^‘Have  a change  of  occupation,”  aud 
“Take  frequent  and  short  holidays”  can 
lollowed  easily  by  the  very  rich  and 
tramps,  and  the  latter  follow  the  sixth 
rule : “No  cold  tub  in  the  morning,” 

and  the  eighteenth,  “Limit  your  ambi- 
tions” ; but  we  have  not  seen  a table  of 
vital  statistics  concerning  tramps. 

A SCOTCH  AND  SODA. 

Dr.  Wiley,  who  reminds  one  of  the 
butler,  the  analytical  chemist  in  “Our 
Mutual  Friend,”  is  ready  to  take  action 
in  excluding  Scotch  whiskey  from  this 
country.  He  says  there  is  not  a barrel 
of  pure  Scotch  in  the  United  States;  that 
the  importations  are  practically  all  con- 
coction, and  should  be  labelled  “Com- 
pound”; that  the  smoky  flavor  which 
is  sniffed  with  delight  by  the  connois- 
seur— and  what  clubman  is  not  a self- 
proclaimed  connoisseur?  — comes  from 
tlie  creosote  with  which  the  liquor  is 
fortified. 

Not  many  years  ago  Scotch  whiskey 
was  consumed  in  this  country  in  small 
quantities.  It  was  taken  in  winter  with 
hot  water,  aud  occasionally  with  a lit- 
tle sugar  and  a piece  of  lemon.  It  was 
recommended  for  a cold  to  degenerates 
aud  weaklings  who  were  not  worthy  of  , 
hot-buttered  rum,  a sturdy,  wholesome  I 
ilriuk,  fit  for  pirates,  hereditary  New 
Englanders  and  the  immortal  gods.  No 
American  thought  of  drinking  Scotch 
habitually  and  in  all  seasons;  no  Amer- 
ican dreamed  of  drinking  it  with  ice 
and  a gaseous  water.  Rye  or  bourbon 
were  the  approved  whiskies. 

We  remember  well  the  insidious  at- 
tack of  Scottish  vatters  and  distillers. 

It  was  whispered  in  clubs  and  in  bar- 
rooms that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to 
drink  Scotch  whiskey.  It  was  said 
that  physicians  recommended  it  to  pa- 
tients who  were  not  allowed  wines,  or 
other  liquors,  or  beer  and  ale.  Scotch 
whiskey  was  good  for  the  stomach, 
liver  aud  kidneys;  it  strengthened  the 
action  of  the  heart;  like  water  in  the 
old  temperance  poem,  it  cooled  the  brow 
and  tlie  brain  and  it  made  the  faint 
one  strong  again.  Furthermore,  it  was 
soon  recognized  as  the  one  fashionable 
drink:  a drink  made  by  gentlemen 
for  gentlemen.  This  delusion  spread 
throughout  the  land;  the  high-ball  was 
considered  innocuous,  a drink  especial- 
ly suited  for  sweethearts  and  wives; 
and  at  last  the  use  of  Scotch  became 
almost  obligatory.  A man  that  drank 
in  the  club  half  a dozen  Scotch  and 
sodas  in  rapid  succession  was  a light 
drinker  ; a man  that  called  for  rye  and 
drank  only  one  glass  was  looked  at 
with  suspicion:  lie  had  the  liquor  habit; 
he  was  like  unto  the  beast  that  per- 
isheth;  and  the  whisper  went  about: 
“It’s  a pity  about  Ferguson.  How  did 
he  get  into  the  club  in  the  first  place?” 
The  foreigners  advertised  hugely.  The 
orders  increased  until  the  demand  could 
not  be  honestly  supplied.  The  quality 
of  the  whiskey  grew  worse  and  worse. 
The  consumers  changed  brands  and 
went  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
secluded  dell;  and  now  they  are  pluck- 
ing up  their  courage,  they  are  begin- 


ning to  return  to  rye.  East  winter  a 
Loudon  publisher  was  put  up  at  a Bos- 
ton club.  Invited  to  drink,  be  aston- 
ished his  host  and  friends  by  asking 
for  rye  whiskey.  “But  we  have  excel- 
lent Scotch,  your  whiskey.”  And  the 
publisher  answered:  “I  make  it  a prac- 
tice to  drink  the  wine  of  the  country. 
In  the  Rhineland  I drink  white  wines; 
in  Munich  I drink  beer;  if  I were  on 
the  Mexican  coast,  no  doubt  I’d  drink 
Meschal  cocktails;  so  in  America  I 
drink  rye.”  “But,”  said  a thick-headed 
listener,  “we  have  Scotch  here.”  Again 
the  publisher  answered:  “Yes,  I have 
tasted  it.  I did  not  recognize  it.  You 
don't  mind,  do  you,  if  I drink  rye?” 

FAMILIAR  THUMPS. 

Mr.  Jacob  Staudet,  an  innkeeper  of 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  was  at  a railway  sta- 
tion, amiably  disposed  and  on  pleasure 
beut,  when  a friend  met  him  and  was 
so  overjoyed  that  he  shouted:  “I'm 

glad  to  see  you!”  and  therewith  bashed 
him  on  the  eliest.  Mr.  Staudet  went  on 
his  journey  and  soon  found  out,  with 
the  assistance  of  a physician,  that  the 
heavy-handed  friend  had  broken  two  of 
his  ribs  in  tlie  meeting  that  did  not 
make  amends. 

There  are  men  whose  salutation  is 
violent.  They  slap  the  friend  on  the 
back  if  they  meet  him  in  tlie  street,  or 
on  the  thigh  if  he  is  seated  tin  a ver- 
anda. “How  are  you,  old  man?”  or 

"W.ell,  I’ll  be  !”  accompanies  a blow 

that  varies  in  force  directly  with  the 
warmth  of  affection.  Dean  Swift  spoke 
of  some  familiar  thumps,  “a  college 
joke  to  cure  the  dumps,”  but  these 
greetings  are  without  regard  to  the 
mental  condition  of  the  recipient.  The 
publicity  of  the  attention  feeds  the 
vanity  of  the  slapper,  puncher,  basher, 
who  wishes  to  display  his  physical 
force  to  prove  that  his  friendship  is  to 
be  desired,  to  be  sought  for  as  with 
tears.  If  the  victim  winces,  if  he  gives 
vent  to  an  exclamation  of  pain,  the 
slapper  redoubles  ’ his  attention  and 
shouts  gayly:  “Just  to  show  I’ve  no 
hard  feelings  against  you”;  then  he 
laughs  uproariously,  and  says:  “That'll 
be  all  right,  old  man.”  No  doubt  Mr. 
Staudet  was  thus  reassured  for  the  mo-  j 
ment. 

The  more  tiresome  the  bore,  the  more 
fervent  or  dangerous  his  protestations 
of  regard.  He  wishes  to  show  to  the 
crowd  that  he  is,  after  all,  a good  lot, 
a hail  fellow  well  met;  that  his  friend- 
ship should  be  prized  as  above  rubies 
and  far-off  things';  that  he  is  on  terms 
of  peculiar  intimacy  with  men  of  ac- 
knowledged worth.  When  he  is  in  a 
hurry  anil  meets  this  boisterously  wel- 
comed friend  alone,  he  merely  nods  and 
says:  “How're  you,  Jones?”  and  passes 
on  as  though  Jones  showed  unmistak- 
able symptoms  of  leprosy.  When  he 
has  time,  he  seizes  a button  and  begins 
his  long,  tedious  story,  which  is  half  an 
hour  in  passing  a given  point,  with  : “I 
say,  old  sport,  I never  told  you  about” 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

A SNOBBISH  DEVICE. 

The  Baltimore  Herald  shouts  the 
praises  of  the  “corn-fork.”  It  adds  this 
fork  to  the  “list  of  implements  neces- 
sary to  use  in  the  attack  of  a well-ap- 
pointed dinner  under  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  social  propriety ; now,  is  it 
possible  to  eat  corn  from  the  cob  and  be 
not  only  liappj'  but  conscious  that  soci- 
ety will  not  frown  upon  the  transaction 
as  an  act  of  barbarism?”  This  imple- 
ment, it  seems,  comes  in  pairs;  there  is 
insertion  in  each  end  of  the  cob. 

The  Baltimoreans  may  be  professors 
of  the  etiquette  of  terrapin  and  fried 
chicken,  but  they  are  evidently  the  mer- 
est amateurs  in  corn.  This  corncob- 
fork  of  pseudo-gentility  is  to  be  classed 
with  the  Mustache  cup  with  its  gilt  in- 
scription. "To  Dearest,”  and  with  the 
napkin  holder,  fastened  about  the  neck 
and  with  the  worked  letters  “Father”  j 
or  "Husband.”  True  lovers  of  corn 
grasp  firmly  the  cob  after  a generous 
section  has  been  salted  aud  buttered. 
They  hold  it  with  both  hands  and  with 
eyes  fixed  as  in  adoration.  It  is  not 
absolutely ' necessary  to  remove  one’s 
coat.  Some  suggest  that  the  cob  be 
first  held  as  a flute  player  holds  his 
water-logged  instrument,  with  a certain 
bravura  ; the  cob  is  then  drawn  across 
the  mouth  : but  this  position  is  spectac- 


ular arid  suggests  the  poseur.  The  ac- 
complished corn-virtuoso  handles  the 
cob  as  though  it  were  that  classic  in- 
strument, tlie  pandean  pipes.  There 
should  be  no  conversation  during  the 
operation  until  the  cob  is  cornless.  The 
virtuoso  is  then  permitted  to  say 
“Thank  you.  I will  have  another.” 

It  is  held  by  some  that  women  should 
wear  their  rarest  rings  in  corn  time,  but 
that  men  should  shave  upper  lip,  lower 
cheeks  and  chin.  These  are  grave  ques- 
tions not  to  be  discussed  while  one 
smokes  a cigarette  or  waits  for  a boat. 
Personally  we  prefer  to  see  fair  un- 
ringed hands  at  dinner.  Diamonds  are 
not  more  brilliant  when  buttered,  and 
the  display  of  precious  stones  seems  in 
this  instance  deliberately  ostentatious. 
Nor  is  man  heroic  with  corn  nestling 
coyly  in  mustache  or  astray  in  educated 
whisker.  Yet  there  may  be  arguments 
in  opposition  that  deserve  respectful  at- 
tention. There  can  be,  however,  only 
one  opinion  concerning  the  corn-fork, 
which  should  never  be  added  to  the  table 
equipage  of  tlie  epicure  or  of  the  truly 
hospitable.  When  corn  is  eaten  from 
the  cob,  it  gladdens  the  heart  of  man 
and  fosters  solidarity  of  enjoyment.  The 
corn-fork  precludes  all  genuine  pleas- 
ure ; there  is  uncertainty  in  the  grip ; 
there  is  snobbish  affectation  ; the  corn 
itself  loses  its  sweetness.  Better,  far 
better,  the  honesty  and  the  convenience 
of  the  corn-lathe,  the  invention  of  an 
ingenious  citizen  of  Boston.  The  cob, 
richly  buttered  and  judiciously  salted, 
is  put  in  the  frame,  and  the  lathe  is  set 
in  motion  and  governed  by  the  foot.  An 
attachment,  not  unlike  a dust  collector, 
throws  the  detached  kernels  into  the 
mouth  of  the  toothless. 

G.  A.  G.  writes  to  The  Herald:  “May 
I answer  your  question  concerning  tlie 
origin  of  the  term  ’barge’  os  applied 
in  New  England  to  an  omnibus  or  band 
wagon?  I merely  make  this  suggestion: 
A good  many  years  ago  wagons  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  carrying  pas- 
sengers, picnic  parties,  excursionists 
were  made  with  the  body  in  the  form 
of  a water  barge.  They  were  some- 
times highly  ornamented,  generally  in 
gaudy  taste.  I remember  barges  of  this 
description  that  were  kept  for  hire  in 
Bromfleld  street.” 

[ The  Japaness  go  into  battle  armed 
with  boxes  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the 
slain.  This  reminds  one  of  Voltaire’s 
saying:  “In  England  they  hang  an  ad- 
miral to  encourage  the  others.” 

“A  traction  company  has  bougt 
Wheeling.”  There  could  not  be  A more 
appropriate  purchase. 

Jo 

A RUSSIAN  REMINDER. 

We  have  received  from  Paris  a 
, printed  copy  of  the  extraordinary  docu- 
ment that  is  said  to  have  been  put  on 
the  Czar’s  table  the  day  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Von  Plehve.  This  copy 
of  the  “declaration”  was  published  in 
La  Tribune  Russe,  at  Paris,  Aug.  3. 
The  declaration  itself  appeared  iu  St. 
Petersburg  July  16-29. 

The  address  was  made  to  all  in  the 
civilized  world  who  have  primordial 
liberties  and  individual  and  political 
rights  at  heart,  and  it  was  prepared  by 
Russian  “revolutionary  Socialists.” 
The  assassination,  “this  bleeding  act  of 
justice,”  was  accomplished  by  the  “Or- 
ganization of  Combat,”  and  the  “Cen- 
tral Committee”  approved  and  took  on 
itself  the  full  responsibility.  After  due 
deliberation,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
Put  an  end  to  the  wretched  policy  of 
the  true  autocrat  of  Russia,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  just  as  the  commit-  j 
tee  had  freed  the  world  of  his  prede- 
cessor Sipiaguine;  of  the  executioner  of 
peasants.  Prince  Obolensky;  of  the  i 
shooter  of  workmen,  Bogdanovitch.  1 
Then  the  reasons  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Von  Plehve  are  given  in  full  and 
without  the  slightest  show  of  hysteria. 
Von  Plehve  had  persecuted  and  im- 
prisoned the  brothers  of  “The  Will  of 
the  People”;  this  omnipotent  tyrant 
had  revived  every  unjust  and  out- 
rageous policy  of  suppression ; he  had 
encouraged  or  ordered  floggings,  mutila- 
tion, rape  and  plunder  of  the  innocent; 
he  had  endeavored  to  stir  up  hatred 
and  strife  in  Russia,  to  set  race  against 
race;  he  was  largely  responsible  with 
Bezobrasof,  Alexeyeff  & Co.  for  the  un- 
provoked war  against  Japan;  he  had 


committed  crimes  against  Kussia,  its 
people,  civilization,  humanity.  N'or  will 
the  efforts  of  the  central  committee 
cease  until  “cznrism  will  be  conquered 
by  the  revolution,  by  the  Russian  na- 
tion, at  last  free.” 

The  members  of  this  committee  in- 
sist that  they  are  not  barbarians,  not 
the  enemies  of  humanity.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  break  the  yoke  of  despotism, 
to  lead  the  people  of  Russia  into  the 
pleasant  paths  of  modern  civilization. 
The  hope  is  expressed  that  “in  this  his- 
toric struggle  for  liberty,  you.  citizens 
| of  the  civilized  world,  will  be  heart  and 
! soul  with  the  champions  of  night  and 
justice.” 

All  in  all,  most  pleasant  reading  for 
the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  as  he  sat 
ready  for  work  after  his  English  break- 
fast. 


THE  FIERCE  EIGHT. 

The  married  office-seeker,  or  candi- 
date. sorely  persuaded  against  his  will 
to  obey  the  voice  of  an  imperious  pub- 
i lie,  has  indeed  given  hostages  to  for- 
j tune.  The  women  of  his  family  are 
I dragged  from  the  hearth  and  put  under 
I the  lime  light.  Take  the  case  of  Mr. 
! Lucieu  Brutus  Henderson,  who  has  been 
■ nominated  for  a high  office  in  a west- 
ern state.  The  world  is  at  once  told 
that  Mrs.  Henderson  is-  a woman  of 
rare  and  varied  accomplishments.  “She 
has  a genial  temper,  a handsome  face 
and  figure";  “site  dresses  superbly”; 
"she  is  the  devoted  mother  of  three 
. lovely  daughters,  of  whom  the  youngest 

is  a great  pet  at  the  fashionable  school 
managed  with  singular  ability  by  Mine. 
Chardon.”  There  are  full  particulars 
concerning  the  first  meeting  and  the 
betrothal  of  the  eldest  and  her  husband. 
Of  course  the  wedding  was  “a  brilliant 
affair,”  and  “the  happy  couple  is  charm- 
ingly established.”  These  formulas  are 
familiar  to  all.  The  second  daughter, 
“Bessie,  as  her  intimates  know  her,” 
from  which  we  reasonably  infer  that 
her  Christian  name  is  Elisabeth  or 
Elizabeth,  “inherits  a splendid  phy- 
sique.” She,  too,  has  been  “much  ad- 
mired.” 

There  are  uxorious  men  and  fond  fa- 
thers who  are  inwardly  delighted  by 
such  intrusion,  or  would  fain  have  the 
wide  world  share  in  their  delirious  joy. 
They  have  confidence  in  the  charms  of 
wife  and  daughters.  But  think  of  the 
sensitive  man  who  knows  full  well  that 
his  wife  is  scraggy  and  a nagger,  that 
his  daughters  are  like  unto  the  lean 
and  ill-favored  kine  seen  by  dreaming 
Pharaoh.  If,  called  to  office,  though  he 
were  the  one  fit  man,  would  he  not  be 
justified  in  declining,  that  his  wife  and 
daughters  might  escape  the  ordeal  ? No  ; j 
he  is  foolishly  sensitive.  Does  he  not 
known  that  the  nagger  will  be  trans- 
formed into  a “brilliant  conversation- 
alist,” “wonderfully  quick  at  repartee”? 
His  defir  Lucy’s  carrot  locks  will  be 
described  as  “tresses  loved  by  Titian,” 
while  Jenny’s  snub  nose  will  remind 
the  inspired  writer  of  “Cleopatra's 
piquant  feature.”  Let  him  accept  the 
nomination  without  fear.  He  will  never 
recognize  his  wife  and  children  from  the 
glowing  pen  portraits  or  from  the  pict- 
ures put  for  all  to  gape  at. 


A NEEDED  COMMITTEE. 

The  new  member  at  a club  makes 
lavish  use  of  the  club  note  paper.  He 
writes  to  a bachelor  uncle  who  has  long 
looked  on  him  disapprovingly ; to  a col- 
ege  classmate  whom  be  still  suspects 
e.  preventing  bis  admission  to  a coveted 
icret  society ; to  all  the  women  he  ■ 
-nows  ; to  his  tailor  inclined  to  be  super-  ! 
eilious.  At  the  office  he  keeps  saying 
"1  henrd  a good  thing  at  the  club  Iasi 
night";  and  if  there  was  no  good  thing, 
he  invents  it  and  attributes  it  to  club 
talk.  He  warns  the  females  of  his 
family  that  he  will  dine  once  a week 
with  “the  men.”  In  the  club  itself  he 
Is  for  a long  time  most  respectful  tow- 
ard older  members.  He  laughs  at  all 
their  jests;  he  listens  patiently  to 
windy  prosings;  his  baud  is  always  on 
the  bell : “And  what  will  you  take.  Mr. 
Auger?  You  must  have  something  with 


me.”  The  French  Academy  has  only  40 
Immortals ; the  Porphyry  Club  has, 
say,  500  members— all  Immortals.  He 
is  so  lost  in  wonder,  love  and  praise 
that  in  the  night  watches  he  wonders 
at  his  own  election. 

At  the  end  of  a year  a great  light 
suddenly  shines  ^pund  about  him.  He 
discovers  that  the  deep  thinker  is  a 
more  indefatigable  bore  than  the  teredo: 
that  the  poet  of  graceful  rhythms  and 
charming  fancy  is  a glutton  for  praise; 
that  the  sound  financier  is  a callous 
pirate:  that  the  jolly  companion  be- 
longs to  the  great  sponge  family.  His 
disillusion  is  as  extravagantly  unjust  as 
his  former  illusion,  but  he  grows  more 
and  more  intolerant.  He  sniffs  and 
snorts  at  the  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers: “An  unfit  man.  sir.  a disgrace  to 
the  club.  The  Porphyry  is  not  what  it 
was.” 

As  a corrective  of  such  evils,  tjjere 
should  be  in  each  club  a committee  of 
ejection  with  full  powers.  Any  member 
should  be  permitted  to  bring  charges 
against  another  member.  These  charges 
may  be  specific,  as : “I  wish  to  call 

your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  Aug. 
20  Mr.  Auger  talked  about  reciprocity 
from  5 P.  M.  to  6:30  P.  M.  during  the 
whole  cocktail  hour  and  a half” ; or 
they  may  be  general,  as  : “Mr.  Whith- 

ergall  gives  me  a pain.”  The  commit- 
tee should  at  once  call  the  accused  be- 
fore it.  It  should  be  its  duty  to  in- 
vestigate calmly  hour,  surroundings, 
incidental  circumstances,  temptation ; 
to  inquire  into  the  views  of  the  defend- 
ant. It  should  then  eject  the  accused, 
or  suspend  him  for  a stated  term,  or 
acquit  him,  and  in  acquitting  expel  the 
complainant.  In  the  absence  of  any 
complaints,  the  committee  should  sum- 
mon before  it  at  least  once  in  two  years 
each  member  of  the  club  and  ask  him 
to  state  any  good  reason  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  membership.  This  com- 
mittee should  be  elected  by  Australian 
ballot ; it  should  be  made  up  of  three 
men.  no  oue  of  whom  should  sit  ex- 
ouicio;  the  term  of  office  should  not  be 
less  than  ten  years. 

It  is  true  the  objection  might  he 
made  that  at  the  end  of  a year  after  the 
I election  of  such  a committee,  there 
would  be  no  club  members  except  those 
forming  the  tribunal. 
a uaugnter  in  New'  Jersey,  testifying 
as  to  her  father’s  insanity,  gave  as  evi- 
dence that  “he  w'ould  mop  his  face  with 
his  napkin,  spill  gravy  over  the  table- 
cloth and  spear  the  potatoes  and  vege- 
tables with  a knife.”  This  table  behav- 
ior would  be  condemned  by  austere 
writers  on  etiquette,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  conclusive  proof  of  insanity.  It 
lias  been  said  that  every  man  after  50 
years  is  either  a saint  or  a satyr.  It 
might  also  be  said  of  a man,  to  fix 
his  years,  that  he  had  arrived  at  the 
gravy  age,  when  he  spills  sauces  on 
cloth,  shirt,  waistcoat,  coat.  Many 
young  men  in  the  full  flush  of  reason 
mop  their  faces  during  the  violent  exer- 
cise of  eating.  Spearing  vegetables 
with  a knife  is  not  to  be  recommended 
to  the  young,  but  much  is  to  be  for- 
given to  the  near-sighted.  We  remem- 
ber. years  ago,  in  a Vermont  farm- 
house, the^^jjjrot  an  elderly  kins- 
man. At  dinner  there  were  affectionate 
inquiries  as  to  his  health.  “Wa-a-l-l," 
answered  Uncle  Amos.  "I'm  a leetle  hard 
o'  hearin',  but  my  eyesight's  as  good  as 
ever  it  was.  I ll  help  myself  to  another 
potato,"  and  with  that  he  jabbed  a 
doughnut,  drew  it  toward  him  abd  be- 
gan to  peel  it. 


“Oh!  Holy  Father:” 

“But  it  is  imprasible." 

“Why?"  asked  the  disappointed  one. 

“Because  I have  none  left  to  pull.” 
There  are  photographs  of  Leo  XIII 
in  an  automobile,  and  thereby  hangs  a 
tale  which  wtas  published  lately  in  an 
Italian  Journal.  The  editor  of  a foreign 
daily  was  saidly  in  need  of  copy,  and 
he  sent  a [pathetic  entreaty  to  his  j 
Roman  correspondent.  “Leo  XIII.  has 
purchased  an  automobile,  and  is  so  , 
enamored  oft  the  machine  that  he  goes 
out  in  it  dairy”  was  the  correspondent’s  i 
answer.  Unfortunately,  at  this  time  the  ' 
Pope  could  scarcely  walk  without  help, 
and  the  editor,  a doubling  Thomas,  an- 
swered with  Othello:  “Give  me  the 

ocular  proof.”  The  Journalist  was 
quick-witted.  He  cut  out  a portrait  of 
the  Pope  seated  in  the  centre  of  a group, 
fitted  it  into  a picture  of  an  automobile, 
and  had  the  composit  thing  photo- 
graphed. This  picture  was  published, 
and  Leo  XIII.  will  doubtless  be  known 
to  posterity  as  an  intrepid  automobilist, 
whereas  his  favorite  speed  was  that 
of  three  miles  an  hour  behind  decorous 
horses. 


sweat  stand  on  tue  fearers  cuin  and 
wet  bis  hatband.  Nor  will  the  coat 
remain  in  any  respectable  position  on 
ear  seat  or  in  a wagon.  Xo  matter 
how  carefully  it  may  be  placed,  it  is 
soon  on  the  floor.  To  carry  easily,  we 
do  not  say  jauntily,  a light  overcoat 
and  a dress  suit  case  is  a severe  strain, 


Miss  Isadora  Duncan,  the  Californian 
dancer,  who,  bare-footed  and  bare- 
legged, “interprets”  pictures,  sonatas, 
statues  and  symphonies  by  her  terpsi- 
chorean  evolutions,  is  looked  on  by 
sitters  in  the  seats  of  the  scornful  as 
well  as  by  enthusiasts.  Just  before  she 
went  to  Bayreuth  to  make  a Wagner 
holiday,  Mr.  Victor  Debay  of  Paris 
praised  in  print  the  taste  and  artistry 
of  a Mme.  Martquita  in  the  antique 
dances  in  "Alceste,”  and  he  then  added 
to  crown  her  c.up  of  joy:  "Such  dances 
inspired  ridiculously  a too  celebrated 
foreign  dancer,  who  had  the  presump- 
tion to  annotate  Beethoven's  music  by 
cutting  silly  and  absurd  capers.  One 
can  be  Greek  without  displaying  naked 
and  big  feet.” 


Add  an  umbrella,  spread  or  rolled,  and 
the  task  is  hopeless.  The  light  over- 
coat is  as  the  garment  of  the  Demon  of 
Perversity. 

Whether  this  garment  may  be  tamed 
by  balls  of  lead  or  little  sand  bugs  in- 
serted as  sachet  powder  is  hidden  in 
a woman’s  bodice  or  in  her  still  more 
intimate  dress  is  a problem  that  lias 
not  yet  been  solved.  The  extra  weight 
would  not  add  to  the  strain  on  the 
bearer,  for  the  dress  suit  case  is  as 
heavy  when  empty  as  when  packed  to 
the  bulging,  bursting  point. 


The  Germans  may  well  be  interested 
in  "new  and  simple”  methods  for  test- 
ing eggs.  The  freshest  eggs  in  Berlin 
come  from  Italy  and  apparently  have 
a harder  task  m crossing  the  Alps  than 
was  experienced  by  Hannibal  or  Na- 
poleon. Few  in  a hurry  to  cook  an 
egg  will  experiment  with  saturated  so- 
lution of  common  salt  and  note  angles 
and  “positions  Of  the  long  axis.”  It  is 
said  that  all  eggs  are  to  be  avoided 
which,  touched  at  each  end  by  the  lips 
for  a few  seconds,  remain  equally 
warm;  but  the  best  test  of  an  egg  is  to 
break  it  open,  and  in  Germany  it  is 
safer  to  go  without  eggs. 


Lillian  Blauvelt  will  sing  early  next 
spring  in  South  Africa.  A favorite  in 
London,  she  will  of  course  please  the 
English,  and  since  she  is  of  a Nether- 
land  family  she  will  also  charm  the 
Boers. 


A THREATENED  REVOLT. 

The  Sunday  Star  (Montreal)  looks 
with  uneasiness  on  the  possibility  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  bringing  in  the 
train  of  his  duchess  the  members  of 
Xew  York's  Four  Hundred.  The  Cana- 
dians, it  says,  would  welcome  the  duke 
and  be  loyal  to  him.  “The  politeness 
and  good  breeding  of  Canadians  will 
make  them  accept  the  situation  with 
the  best  grace  possible.”  They  will,  of 
course,  be  courteous  to  the  duchess, 
who  must  carry  herself  as  an  English- 
woman, not  as  a transplanted  Ameri- 
can; hut  in  the  matter  of  admitting  the 
New  Y’ork  “push”  they  are  adamant. 
They  are  not  to  be  moved  by  any  in- 
genious device  of  Mr.  Harry  Lehr  to 
enliven  society  in  Canadian  towns; 
they  are  blind  to  white  balls  and  red 
balls.  They  refuse  to  be  dazzled  by 
diamonds  or  by  any  list  of  lucrative  in- 
vestments. 

In  other  words,  the  Canadians  wish 
their  Governor-General  and  Ii  is  wife  to 
be  the  real  aristocratieal  article.  They 
are  unwilling  to  kotow  to  any  Ameri- 
can citizeness  who  has  been  ennobled 
by  marriage.  That  the  Ducliess  of 
Marlborough  may  be  more  of  a woman 
and  also  duchess  than  some  of  her 
English-born  sisters  among  the  nobility 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The 
objection  is  not  to  the  individual;  it  is 
to  the  principle.  The  conservative  Cana- 
dian wishes  the  little  court  to  be  truly 
English.  Xo  American  woman,  in  tha 
eyes  of  a Canadian,  can  be  a duchess; 


Min- 


Frugal  husbands  need  not  be  alarmed 
at  the  threatened  return  of  patches 
for  the  decoration  of  wives  and  daugh- 
ters. Black  court  plaster  is  within 
reach  of  the  humblest. 


A NEEDED  GARMENT. 


A dentist  died  in  Rome  the  other  day 
who  was  a favorite.  Uncommonly  tall 
and  exceedingly  muscular,  this  monk- 
dentist  worked  in  the  open  air,  in  a little 
garden  of  the  monastery  on  an  island  in 
tile  Tiber.  His  instruments  were  sim-  : 
pie:  his  thumb  and  first  finger.  He  was 
more  famous  as  a quick  extractor  than 
as  a repairer,  crown-gilder  or  bridge- 
builder.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
said,  as  is  reported  in  an  Italian  paper:  | 
“I  have  pulled  2.000.&H  teeth,  mostly  Ro- 
man." Three  large  chests  full  of  teeth 
were  under  a tattle.  “And  that  is  not  all. 
Many  of  my  patien.ts  take  them  home  as 
souvenirs.”  He  asked  nothing  in  pay- 
ment. and  therefore  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor  went  to  him.  Some  illustrious 
persons  sent  their  pictures  with  auto- 
graph signatures,  among  them  Leo  XIII. 
The  monk  was  one  day  called  to  the 
Vatican  to  ease  the  pain  of  a prelate. 
The  Pope,  who  had  never  seen  him.  sent 
for  him.  and  said: 

"Dear  brother,  I should  like  to  have  a 
tooth  pulled  by  you” 


The  ingenious  are  never  weary  of  ex- 
perimenting with  men’s  clothes.  There 
•is  a brave  endeavor  to  introduce  re- 
form in  what  is  called  evening  dress; 
there  are  men  that  devote  themselves  to 
the  achievement  of  the  ideal  waistcoat; 
some  struggle,  as  yet  in  vain,  with  the 
problem  of  a substitute  for  the  silker 
or  plug  hat.  Not  long  ago  we  met  a 
pale-faced  inventor  who  has  spent  time 
and  money  on  an  automatic  suit  of 
underclothing  which  will  gain  or  lose  in 
weight  while  on  the  body,  according  to 
the  height  of  the  mercury  and  the  de- 
gree of  humidity.  But  no  one  lias  yet, 
at  least  to  our  knowledge,  attempted  to 
produce  a thoroughly  domesticated  and 
portable  light  overcoat. 

“Light  overcoat!”  The  description  is 
ironic.  There  is  the  paradox  of  the 
loose  woman  who  is  often  arrested  for 
being  tight,  but  the  light  overcoat  is 
in  itself  ironical.  We  defy  any  man, 
however  strong,  however  graceful  he 
may  be,  to  carry  a light  overcoat  on 
his  arm  with  ease  or  with  any  com- 
fort. At  first  the  coat  may  be  quies- 
cent and  an  inconsiderable  burden.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  block  is  reached  a 
sleeve  flaps  rudely  in  the  hearer’s  face 
or  it  trails  on  the  pavement.  The  coat 
reverses  its  position : it  squirms  like  a 
cat.  Xow  the  collar  is  in  the  gutter; 
now,  though  tightly  held,  the  whole 
coat  slips  to  the  ground.  Its  weight 
increases  with  every  step.  The  sup- 
porting arm  soon  becomes  stiff;  heads  of 


she  was  not  born  in  the  purple;  ancete 
tors  count  more  than  millions  and  blaz 
ing  stones.  A simple  folk,  our  neigli- 
, hors  wish  to  he  governed  with  dignity. 
They  foresee  the  inroad  of  the  bar 
barians  and  they  shudder.  They  re- 
member the  exiled  in  Canada  during 
the  civil  war;  they  know  the  enforced 
dwellers  of  later  years  for  whom  jails 
yawned;  these  guests  were  at  least 
quietly  disposed;  they  were,  iu  fact, 
shy  and  disposed  to  take  their  exer- 
cise in  the  dark.  Now  the  Canadians 
read  of  the  carryings-on  of  the  untitled 
arictocracy  in  Xew  Yorkandat  Newport  ; 
they  see  them  in  their  mind’s  eye  de- 
scending on  the  duchess  and  insisting 
on  enlarging  the  etiquette  of  the  court, 
and  they  already  stiffen  their  necks  and 
harden  their  hearts  against  the  duchess 
herself. 

Even  if  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  be 
appointed  Governor-General,  Canada 
will  not  necessarily  he  corrupted.  It 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  duchess 
will  take  matters  into  her  own  hands, 
and  be  more  aristocratically  austere 
than  the  daughter  of  a hundred  earls. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Mr. 
Lehr  will  be  the  master  of  ceremonies. 
If  he  should  be,  Canada  might  as  well 
be  annexed  to  the  United  States  with- 
out a regret,  without  a murmur. 


FANTIN-LATOUR. 


Ignace  Henri  Jean  /Theodore  Fantin- 
Latour,  the  painter  t^io  died  last  Sun- 
day, was  an  artist  of  singular  tastes, 
and,  as  some  would  add,  of  marked 
limitations.  His  mother  was  a Rus- 
sian and  his  father,  the  son  of  an  army 
officer  under  the  first  empire,  was  a 
native  of  Metz.  The  painter  was  horn 
at  Grenoble  in  1836.  One  of  his  6isters 
married  the  Russian  Gen.  Y’anowski. 

Born  of  a pastel  painter,  Fantin- 1 
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naturally  ’preferred  to  be  an 

Courbet  was  one  of  his  teach- 
id  the  first  exhibition  in  the  Salon 
,1  1801.  One  of  his  portraits  re- 
a second  medal  in  1875,  and  five 
before  that  he  received  a medal 
p “Studio  in  the  Butignoles" ; but 
is  known  chiefly  by  his  litho- 
i and  by  pictures  that  showed  his 
it  in  music  and  his  sympathy 
the  musical  tendencies  of  the 
aoderns.  Independent  and  bold, 

1 longed  to  the  wing  of  French 
rs  who, -dubbed  realists,  were  the 
jPocssors  of  the  impressionists, 
iaj  in-Latour  was  a devout  admirer 
Vigner  in  the  years  when  it  was 
B jisliionable  to  be  a AVagnerian. 
l ks  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  and  he 
injl  one  of  the  little  group  that 
Ha  itself  familiar  in  Paris  with 
((gfir's  music-dramas  when  there  was 
c thought  in  that  city  of  public 
'ciiances  of  “The  Ring,”  “Tris- 
)r  the  more  conventional  works, 
as  intimate  with  d’lndy,  Cha- 
Chausson,  Humperdinck  (then 
j|n  Paris),  Lamoureux  and  others. 
t iusical  impressions  incited  him  to 
alteration  by  means  of  his  brush  or 
o aphic  tools.  Some  of  the  more 
Scs  of  his  compositions  are:  “The 
m|berg,”  “The  Evening  Star,” 
ini  Rhine  Daughters,”  “Isolde,” 

)lry.”  Nor  was  his  art  devoted 
to  AAragner.  He  illustrated  works 
Bflioz  and  Schumann,  and  he  was 
• the  first  in  France  to  recognize 
tlent  of  Brahms,  to  whose  mem- 
lj.  offered  in  tribute  a Muse  kneel- 
lfore  a marble  shaft  hearing  the 
n’s  name,  and  behind  her  is 
with  spread  wings;  he  also  illus- 
Bralims’  "Love  Songs”  and  a 
■ from  “Rinaldo.” 
pictures  may  be  divided  into 
classes:  Portraits,  often  in 

after  the  manner  of  the  Dutch; 
jrjary  subjects;  flowers.  In  the 
o in  the  Batignolles”  he  painted 
, Zola,  Monet,  Renoir  and  oth- 
m “Around  the  Piano,”  d’lndy, 
llii,  Benoit  and  a few  other  AVag- 
s listen  to  Chabrier  as  he  plays; 
lomage  to  Delacroix,”  Baudelaire, 
lj|ipfleury,  AVhistler  and  others  are 
ihe  master;  in  another  group  Ver- 
Raimbaud,  Aicard  and  Pelletan 
bong  the  sitters  brought  together, 
i/t,”  a symphony  in  blue,  gray  and 
is  in  the  Luxembourg  gallery. 
Temptation  of  St.  Anthony”  is 
by  the  city  of  Paris.  “The 
in  the  Batignolles”  is  in  the 
bourg.  Some  of  his  “musical 
ations”  are  reproduced  in  the  lives 
lioz  and  AVagner  by  Adolphe  Jul- 
Imbert  ended  his  appreciative 
i of  Fantin-Latour  with  these 
: “To  introduce  into  art  a new 

tion  is  the  greatest  happiness  that 
efall  an  artist.  This  sensation  is 
ked  in  the  works  of  Fantin-La- 
and  it  gives  them  the  stamp  by 
they  will  always  be  recognized, 
sirt  is  not  for  the  crowd,  which  is 
rned  first  of  all  with  the  subject; 
rt  is  all  truth  and  poetry.” 


ean  Marnold  in  the  Mercure  de 
speaks  of  Mrs.  Ellse  Hall  of  this 
?ho  played  not  long  ago  in  Paris 
:xophone  solo  In  a work  composed 
by  Vincent  d'lndy,  and  dedicated 
as  president  of  the  Boston  Or- 
il  Club.  “Mrs.  Elise  Hall,  protect- 
f the  society  to  which  the  com- 
if  n was  dedicated,  crossed  the  At- 
for  the  purpose  of  playing  the 
a low-cut  ball  dress  whose  sea- 
italicized  a rosy  robustness  and 
ik  freshness  wholly  Anglo-Saxon.” 


William  Thaw  melts  by  her 
ent  the  alleged  ice  between  the 
f Yarmouth  and  hie  wife.  The 
that  the  latter  objected  to  the 
imperious  order  for  Yarmouth 
s every  morning  for  breakfast 
are  happy  to  say,  wholly  without 
lotion. 

MARKET  DBftlGS.  ‘ 1 

Englishman  is  evidently  afraid 
idow.  Perhaps  he  distrusts  his 
to  fill  her  cruse;  perhaps  he  re- 
Irs  Tony  AVeller’s  advice;  per- 
e ponders  Mr.  Oliver  Herford’s 
“A  little  widow  is  a danger- 
ng  ; at  any  rate,  the  proportion 
>ws  remarrying  in  England  grows 
id  less,  According  to  the  figures 
registrar-general’s  sixty-fifth  an- 


nual return.  The  same  is  true  itfTess 
degree  of  widowers.  “Ho  that  marries 
for  the  second  time  does  not  deserve  to  I 
have  lost  his  first  wife,”  said  the  “Man 
■with  the  Iron  Mask”  in  Figaro,  an 
epigram  that  is  a touchstone  to  a 
woman’s  sense  of  humor.  And  yet  mar- 
riage, we  are  told  by  the  compiler  of 
etatistics,  is  again  coming  into  fashion. 
It  is  a curious  fact  that,  as  illiteracy 

disappears  in  England,  divorce  in- 
creases, a problem  for  the  sociologist 
and  a whip  to  the  professional  jester^ 
And  so  does  the  remarriage  increase  of 
those  who  have  obtained  divorce,  and] 
bear  a command  as  from  some  celestial 
floor  master:  “All  change  partners.” 

AA’hy  should  the  divorced  woman  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  legitimate  widow?  AYIiy 
should  a longing  for  variety  be  so  whim- 
sical? It  looks  now  as  though  the 
widow  of  England  and  the  widow  of 
India  would  stand  on  a like  footing. 


THE  ENCANTADAS. 

An  entertaining  story  was  published 
last  week  about  “rich  spoils  of  years 
of  piracy”  in  the  AArest  Indies,  which 
were  taken  around  the  Horn  in  1820-21 
and  buried  on  Commander  island,  one 
of  the  Galapagos.  Two  of  these 
pirates,  Englishmen  of  pith,  were 
named,  not  Thompson  and  Smith,  but 
Thompson  and  Chapel.  Many  have 
searched  for  these  treasures — among 
them  one  Keaton,  who  in  1846  recov- 
ered $75,000.  The  latest  expedition 
was  in  charge  of  “a  Capt.  Brown  of 
Boston.”  The  amount  of  the  treasure 
is  from  $33,000,000  to  $60,000,000.  On 
Aug.  8 of  this  year  a British  yacht, 
carrying  two  guns  and  100  rifles,  left 
Coquimbo  for  these  islands.  The  story 
of  the  treasure  and  the  various  at- 
tempts at  recovery  was  told  at  length 
by  “a  state  department  official”  at 
AYashington  to  a reporter. 

The  Galapagos  islands,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  the  Encantadas,  have  been 
likened  unto  five  and  twenty  magnified 
cinder  heaps  dumped  here  and  there  in 
an  outside  city  lot,  the  sea.  They  are 
uniquely  desolate;  they  know  not 
change  of  seasons;  they  are  emphat- 
ically uninhabitable.  “Like  split  Syrian 
gourds  left  withering  in  the  sun,  they 
are  cracked  by  an  everlasting  drought 
beneath  a torrid  sky.”  Little  hut  rep- 
tile life  is  found  there:  Tortoises  of 
enormous  size,  lizards,  huge  spiders, 
snakes  and  the  iguana.  “No  voice,  no 
low,  no  howl  is  heard;  the  chief  sound 
of  life  is  a hiss.”  The  hideous  individ- 
uality of  thiSi  group  of  islands  is  ap- 
parently unknown  to  this  “state  de- 
partment official.”  He  talks  volubly 
only  of  buried  treasure. 

The  tortoises  are  supposed  by  super- 
stitious sailors  to  be  wicked  sea  offi- 
cers, especially  commodores  and  cap- 
tains, who  at  death,  and  sometimes  be- 
fore death,  are  transformed  into  these 
lords  of  the  isles.  There  have  been 
men  who  lived  either  riotously  or  mis- 
erably for  a time  on  Barrington  isle  or 
on  Charles.  Over  two  centuries  ago 
AWst  Indian  buccaneers,  who  crossed 
the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  waylaid 
treasure  ships  of  Manila  and  Acapulco, 
made  Barrington  isle  their  resort  for 
carousal  and  fpr  reckoning  their  spoils, 
yet  it  is  not  thought  likely  that  they  ever 
erected  a dwelling  house.  But  a Creole 
adventurer,  who  fought  for  Peru 
against  Spain,  was  told  by  the  freed 
country  to  take  his  pay  in  lands,  and 
he  took  Charles  isle.  Some  eighty  men 
and  women  joined  him,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  found  a city.  Deserters  from 
ships  that  needed  water  swelled  the 
population.  At  last  there  was  a rebel- 
lion; the  Creole  ex-king  was  banished; 
the  island  became  the  home  of  the  riff- 
raff of  creation;  the  government  was 
dubbed  a “riotocracy.” 

These  islands  were  described  by  Cow- 
ley, the  buccaneer,  in  1684 ; Colnet,  the 
whaling  ground  explorer,  in  1798,  and 
Porter  of  the  man-of-war  Essex  in 
1813.  Capt.  Richard  Nye  visited  them  in 
1902  and  told  of  many  wondrous  sights, 
of  a bottomless  lake  3000  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  of  40,000  tons  of  pure 
sulphur  in  an  extinct  crater  and  in 
plain  sight ; but  he  spoke  not  a word 
concerning  buried  treasure.  Herman 
Melville  wrote  a singularly  realistic, 
and  at  the  same  time  fantastical,  de- 
scription of  the  Encantadas,  which, 


published  in  1856  as  one  of  hfs  "Piazza 
Tales,”  was  contributed  originally  to 
Putnam’s  Magazine,  and  Melville,  a sea- 
faring man,  learned  in  the  folk-lore 
and  the  legends  of  the  sea,  did  not 
even  hint  at  buccaneers  of  1820-21, 
and  ignored  all  tales  of  so  recently 
buried  treasure.  AVhen  and  where  did 
this  wild  tale  of  Commander  island 
have  its  begetting?  Melville  knew  of 
fine  old  ruins  of  what  had  once  been 
symmetric  lounges  of  stone  and  turf, 
and  fancied  the  buccaneers,  tired  of 
robbery  and  murder  and  debauchery, 
resting  themselves  by  turning  medita- 
tive philosophers,  rural  poets,  seat 
builders.  “I  must  abide  by  the  more 
charitable  thought ; namely,  that  among 
these  adventurers  were  some  gentle- 
manly, companionable  souls,  capable  of 
genuine  tranquillity  and  virtue.”  And 
Fitz  James  O’Brien,  with  poetic  license, 
threw  a light  of  romance  on  these  isles 
by  his  picture  of  the  sailor  lad  waited 
for  by  the  AVharf  Rat : “And  a girl 

in  the  Galapagos  Isles  is  the  burden  of 
his  song.”  The  Enchanted  Isles  ! And 
is  not  this  treasure  of,  say,  $50,000,- 
000  only  a detail  of  the  traditional  en- 
chantment felt  by  long  isolated  crews 
on  lonely,  wandering  ships? 

WESSEX  PICNICS. 

A third  volume,  explanatory  of 
Thomas  Hardy's  “AVessex,”  is  an- 
nounced, a guide  book  to  the  scenes  of 
his  novels.  Furthermore,  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  intends 
running  a series  of  “half-day,  non-stop” 
excursions  to  Dorchester,  the  “Caster- 
bridge”  where  dwelt  the  Mayor  of  one 
of  the  best  stories,  the  home  of  many 
of  Hardy’s  folk  and  of  their  creator. 
Visitors  can  now  easily  identify  build- 
j ings,  gape  at  the  Amphitheatre  where 
I-Ienchard  and  Susan  met  secretly,  and 
no  doubt  eat  their  luncheons  close  to 
the  novelist’s  house  beneath  which,  as 
he  says,  Romans  sleep;  for,  when  the 
carriage  drive  was  cut,  a row  of  Roman 
soldiers  and  the  skeleton  of  a Roman 
woman  were  discovered.  But  who 
wishes  to  be  so  literal  in  matters  of 
romance?  The  charm  of  such  a coun- 
try is  that  it  is  undiscovered  save  by 
the  novelist.  “Wessex”  should  be  as 
the  Bohemia  or  the  Illyria  of  Shakes- 
peare. The  men  and  women  known  to 
Hardy  as  weavers  of  their  destinies 
might  seem  prosaic  in  actual  life,  al- 
though they  are  as  familiar  friends  to 
the  reader  who  speaks  wisely  of  the 
novelist’s  skill  in  preserving  to  the  end 
the  psychology  of  each  character.  The 
Salem  of  Hawthorne  is  much  more  than 
the  Salem  accessible  to  any  trolley  car 
jaunter.  He  is  a foolish  fellow  that 
tries  to  identify  in  New  York  buildings 
glorified  or  made  sinister  by  Theodore 
Winthrop,  Fitz  James  O’Brien,  R.  H. 
Newell  and  others  who  described  the 
city  life  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
The  plague-stricken  Philadelphia  of 
Charles  Brockden  Brown  is  more  real 
to  some  than  the  huge  town  of  today. 
There  are  cities  of  imperishable  ro- 
mance—Bagdad,  Damascus,  Rome — but 
the  moment  they  are  visited,  the  aver- 
age traveller  is  disillusionized.  It  is 
not  given  to  every  one  to  see  Ispahan, 
even  from  afar,  with  the  eyes  of  Pierre 
Loti.  “Wessex,”  overrun  with  picnick- 
ers, Egdon  Heath  covered  with  paper 
bags  and  empty  beer  bottles — here's 
enough  for  sad  thinking. 


I his  wig.  The  head  was  as  smooth  as  a 
billiard  ball.  He  spoke  as  follows:  “My 
dear  daughter.  I am  old  enough  to  he 
your  grandfather,  and  as  such  I beg 
i you  to  keep  your  affection  for  me,  but 
to  return  to  your  home.” 

The  English  are  pow  quoting  In  club, 
barracks,  parlor  and  In  the  street  a 
repartee  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  that  in- 
cites inextinguishable  laughter  and  Is 
hailed  as  a masterpiece  of  wit  that  will 
live,  that  must  live.  Let  us  see  whether 
Mr.  Barrie’s  verbal  play  Is  so  “drefful 
smart."  A hustling  young  actor,  an 
understudy  in  one  of  Mr.  Barrie’s  plays, 
had  his  opportunity  suddenly,  through 
the  sickness  of  his  principal,  and  he 
therefore  telegraphed  every  one  he  knew 
“I  play  So-and-So’s  part  tonight.”  The 
theatre  was  comparatively  empty;  but 
the  understudy  received  this  telegram 
from  Mr.  Barrie:  “Thanks  for  the 

warning.” 

They  remember  in  Paris  that  the  late 
Waldeck-Rousseau,  "Impenetrable,  Irre- 
sistible. sweeping  all  before  him  till  he 
reached  his  goal,"  had  been  known  to 
weep  because  he  was  afraid  he  had 
pleaded  a friend's  cause  badly  in  court; 
and  the  two  things  he  loved  the  most 
were  fishing  and  painting  in  water 
colors. 


“T-  HTeTnry  James  has  landed  in  New 
° ,k’  „*ie  visits  America  In  order  to 
wnte  Impressions  of  America:  By  a 
Foreigner.” 


In  a story  by  Maupassant  a young 
wife  bored  by  the  routine  of  provincial 
dulness  went  to  Paris  to  offer  herself 
to  a middle-aged  and  famous  journalist 
and  novelist,  that  she  might  know  the 
joys  of  life  among  artists,  wits  and  the 
literary.  It  is  a painfully  ironical  tale 
of  disenchantment.  The  famous  man 
found  her  unattractive  after  his  first 
days  of  surprised  and  flattered  vanity, 
and  the  woman  returned  to  her  village. 
A monument  has  been  raised  at  Leg- 
horn to  Guerrazzi,  writer  and  patriot, 
and  among  the  stories  told  about  him  Is 
the  following:  He  received  many  )et- 

1 ters  from  admiring  women,  so  that  the 
; particular  epistolary  attention  of  a 
] gusher  made  little  Impression  on  him. 
One  morning  the  writer  of  especially 
fervid  notes,  a handsome  girl  of  about 
20,  was  ushered  into  his  library.  She 

knelt  before  him  and  said  she  was  ms, 
and  asked  to  be  his  slave.  The  patriot, 
abashed  at  first,  was  more  of  a man, 
or  at  least  more  of  a philosopher,  than 
Maupassant’s  journalist.  He  led  her  to  a 
seat  and  with  due  solemnity  removed 
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PHYSICIANS’  DRESS. 

A writer  in  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal expresses  his  pleasure  at  the  sight 
of  physicians  in  academic  robes  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
.Society  at  Oxford.  These  robes,  to  him 
at  least,  symbolized  the  “hierophantie 
character”  of  the  profession.  “Our  old 
English  physicians,”  says  a commenta- 
tor, “in  their  periwigs  and  ‘subfuse’ 
raiment,  with  their  gold-headed  canes, 
and  the  still  older  generation  of  French 
doctors,  who,  habited  in  long  gowns, 
rode  through  the  streets  on  mules — ani- 
mals of  almost  sacred  character,  as 
they  were  especially  used  by  church- 
men and  doctors— were  more  stately 
! figures  than  their  descendants  in  the 
less  ceremonious  attire  of  the  present 
day.” 

AA’hy  should  not  physicians  wear  a 
J distinctive  garb,  a professional  uni- 
form? In  France  they  have  this  right. 
It  was  enacted  in  the  year  12  of  the 
Red  Republic  that  doctors  of  medicine 
might  wear,  at  any  public  ceremony, 
when  they  took  oath  or  gave  evidence 
in  court,  this  dress : “A  black  stuff 
gown,  with  hack  and  front  of  crimson 
silk,  bordered  with  ermine;  black  coat 
j of  the  French  fashion;  flowing  cambric 
I cravat;  crimson  silk  cap  with  gold  lace.” 
This  decree  has  never  been  repealed, 
and  it  is  a pity  that  the  streets  of  Paris 
are  not  now  thus  enlivened.  Early  in 
Ihe  eighteenth  century  a French  physi- 
cian wore  black,  and  Montesquieu 
wrote:  “A  physician  would  not  really 

he  one  if  his  dress  were  less  lugubrious 
and  if  he  killed  his  patients  with  a 
jest„”  On  the  other  hand,  Lady  Rus- 
sell objected  to  a fashionable  Dr.  Bare 
at  Bath  in  1731:  “From  seeing  him  in 
black  velvet,  strangely  powdered  and 
terribly  perfumed,  I never  could  have 
any  opinion  of  his  judgment.”  There 
have  been  individual  costumes  in  all 
countries.  A once  celebrated  English 
physician,  Dr.  Jackson,  used  to  wear  a 
brown  or  blue  coat,  a broad-brimmed 
hat  and  a light  gold-headed  cane  with 
a black  silk  tassel  aud  cord  attached  to 
it.  just  as  an  old  family  physician  in 
Northampton  of  this  commonwealth  in 
the  sixties  was  known  far  and  wide  by 
his  marvellous  waistcoats,  his  atmos- 
phere charged  with  snuff  and  drugs, 
and  his  impressive  anecdotes  of  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie.  The  old  country  family  doc- 
tor! AYould  there  were  more  of  them 
alive  today  and  within  easy  call  of 
citizens! 

AA'e  believe  in  distinctive  dress  and 
general  personal  appearance.  A true 
poet,  a “boss  poet,”  should  have  long 
hair,  a wild  eye,  a hungry  look;  he 
should  not  he  easily  mistaken  for  a 
broker  or  a pork  packer.  There  should 
be  classification  by'  costume.  Physi- 
cians should  not  only  he  recognized  as 
such,  hut  specialists  should  be  distiu- 
guishedj;  heart-listeners,  stomach-pump- 


ers,  kidney-testers,  lung-thumpers,  ap- 
pendix-removers, nose-borers,  rheumn- 
tism-assuagers,  all  bone-setters  (born 
or  educated),  sanitary  plumbers,  treat- 
ers of  the  left  as  well  as  the  right  ear, 
etc.  There  should  be  tailors  for  physi- 
cians only,  as  for  the  military,  ami  for 
coachmen,  footmen,  butlers,  grooms. 
At  present  a specialist  may  be  mis- 
taken, to  his  great  annoyance,  for  a 
general  practitioner.  There  was  a time 
when  every  self-respecting  and  am- 
bitious young  physician  thought  a full 
beard  indispensable  to  his  success,  but 
now  that  bacilli  and  microbes  assume 
preposterous  importance,  many  physi- 
cians insist  on  a daily  and  close  shave. 


WHY  APPLAUSE? 

At  the  second  national  convention  of 
the  United  Irish  League  of  America, 
held  at  New  York,  a letter  was  read 
from  Judge  Parker,  who  thanked  the 
society  for  its  invitation,  regretted  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  attend,  and  gave 
assurances  of  his  appreciation.  Only 
this  and  nothing  more.  There  was  no 
allusion  to  the  bards  or  kings  of  the 
old  country,  there  was  no  twisting  of 
the  lion’s  tail.  “The  reading  of  this 
letter  was  received  with  loud  ap- 
plause.” There  is  always  loud  applause 
when  a concert  manager  announces 
confidentially  to  the  audience  the  in- 
ability of  the  star  of  the  evening  to 
apppar  above  the  horizon  "on  account 
of  a sudden  and  severe  attack  of  in- 
disposition,” or  When  a theatre  man- 
ager announces  ‘‘a  slight  change  in  the 
cast.”  Why  this  applause?  The  audi- 
ence must  be  disappointed.  The  star 
or  some  leading  man  or  woman  was 
to  many  the  chief  attraction.  The  audi- 
ence surely  was  not  phased  by  the 
non-appearance  and  the  substitution. 
Americans  are  foolishly  and  notori- 
ously good  natured  and  long  suffering. 
They  prove  this  by  their  behavior  in 
journey ings  and  at  inns  and  by  their 
patience  with  professional  politicians, 
meat  trusts  (as  is  especially  to  he  re- 
marked in  Boston),  and  all  manner  of 
destroyers  of  rights  and  impudent  op- 
pressors. Is  this  applause  in  theatre 
or  concert  hall  an  expression  of  their 
"nfaiiing  desire  to  make  the  best  of 
things,  or  is  the  physical  exercise  a 
relief,  an  unconscious  expression  of  the 
national  nervousness? 


lowed  at  once  by  pressing  invitations 

to  the  field  of  honor.  Mr.  Gwynn.  it 
appears,  is  a base  turncoat,  who  once 
assailed  Mr.  Yeats’  art  and  now 
praises  it.  Is  he  a “literary  artist”  or 
a "literary  operative”?  Mr.  O’Donnell 
does  not  know.  "I  am  a busy,  man.” 
Mr.  Yeats,  to  begin  with,  is  a well  ad-  , 
vertised  person.  "The  rapt  gaze  and 
the  ethereal  contemplations  of  the  I 
Mystic  Minor  Toet  are  quite  compatible 
with  souud  commercial  principles.” 
This  is  only  a starter,  as  the  prelimi- 
nary flourish  of  the  shillelah.  Mr. 
Yeats’  "Celtic  Past,”  it  appears,  never 
existed;  his  mission  was  "to  celebrate 
the  wedding  of  Mme.  Blavatsky  and 
Finn  MacCumhail” ; he  soiled  or  car- 
icatured Gaelic  sagas;  his  "Irish” 
dramas  are  "Maeterlinckish-Ibsenitish- 
Baudelairiau”  ; he  insulted  Ireland,  the 
Irish  and  the  Catholic  religion  by  con- 
structing an  impossible  country,  with 
impossible  priests  and  people;  he  out- 
raged every  true  Catholic’s  veneration. 
Mr.  O'Donnell  rages  for  twenty  pages, 
excited  by  "Mr.  \V.  B.  Yeats's  Offen- 
siveness on  Irish  Religion,”  and  after 
he  has  exhausted  his  vocabulary  of 
abuse  and  given  Mr.  Gwynn  head  and 
body  blows,  he  remarks  in  conclusion; 
"Little  more  remains  to  be  said,”  and 
then  he  actually  praises  four  or  five 
of  the  lesser  plays  produced  by  this 
same  villiiied  Irish  National  Theatre, 
but  the  praise  to  the  outrageous  abuse 
is  in  the  proportion  of  bread  to  sack. 

Meanwhile  we  welcome  both  Mr. 
O'Donnell's  pamphlet  and  Miss  Wych- 
erley’s intention  to  produce  Mr.  Yeats’ 
plays.  The  plays  will  no  doubt  ueed 
advance  advertisement,  and  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell's diatribe  is  in  the  nick  of  time. 
He  is  a terrible  disputant,  and  any 
prudent  person  who  may  wish  to  argue 
with  him  should  first  insist  on  his  be- 
ing tied  securely  to  a chair  during  the 
discussion.  As  for  Mr.  Yeats,  he  con- 
tinues to  be'  a poet  with  a Celtic  past. 


at  once  “overwhelmed  by  the  change  of 

things.”  Overwhelmed  by  the  change 
in  the  sky-line,  or  by  some  unexpected 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  custom 
house  officers?  We  are  told  that  he 
“carefully  guarded  his  baggage  and 
personally  engineered  its  removal  to  a 
carriage.”  Whatever  the  cause,  his 
emotion  was  poignant,  tragic,  for  “it 
caused  him  to  pause  and  almost  gasp 
for  breath" — indeed,  the  reporter  was 
so  moved  that  lie  immediately  split  an 
infinitive.  Mr.  James  leaned  against 
the  railing,  "deaf  to  the  questions  of 
his  friends” — who  were  probably  beg- 
ging him  to  explain  one  of  his  latest 
novels.  A scene  for  the  historical 
painter!  After  a sojourn  of  two  weeks 
in  Cambridge,  Mr.  James  will  return  to 
New  York  and  “at  once  begin  work 
upon  the  book  which  is  to  contain  his 
impressions  of  America.”  And  will  all 
America  be  judged  by  what  he  sees  and 
hears  in  Cambridge,  in  Boston  and 
other  suburbs  of  the  university  town? 
Why  the  discomforts  of  the  voyage,  the 
perils  of  the  deep?  Mr.  James  might 
as  well  have  written  his  impressions  of 
America,  safe  and  contented,  in  Lon- 
don. But  he  will  have  a delightful 


urers.  local  seers  or  wise  men  iron 
New  York?  Are  we  to  be  punished  be 
cause  Mr.  Conried  did  not  bring 
Caruso  to  us  last  season,  and  as  Bos- 
ton dearly  loves  a tenor,  the  audiences 
were  for  the  most  part  small?  Perhaps 
Mr.  Conried  does  not  purpose  to  visit 
us  at  all.  He  charges  Mme.  Calve  with 
insanity.  "She  threw  away  $14.uoo 
last  year  just  because  she  didn’t  want 
to  sing  a certain  role.  Doesn’t  that 
prove  her  crazy?”  It  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Conried  thinks  that  his  sanity 


might  be  suspected  if  he  should  bring 
“Parsifal”  to  Boston.  Yet  this  is  a 


‘Parsifal" 


town.  Has  not  Mr.  Lang 
given  concert  performances  of  it  with 
pecuniary  success?  Is  not  Mr.  Savage 
to  produce  the  work  here  in  English 
for  the  first,  time  on  nny/sfpge?  \\'e 
shall  soon  see  whether  the  text  is  more 
or  less  "sacred”  in  English'  than 
German. 


m 


visit  in  New  York.  Mr.  Jacob 
Gordin,  the  Yiddish  author,  will 
range  a special  performance  of 
play,  “God,  Man  and  Devil.”  for 
novelist,  and  he  is  .only  one  of 
“many  persons  who  are  anxious 
honor”  the  long  expatriated. 


M. 


Do  not  believe  all  that  is  said  by  lov- 
ers of  horseflesh,  known  to  the  an-! 
eients  as  hippophagi.  Horseflesh  Is  not 
necessarily  healthier,  as  doing  less  harm 
to  the  wits,  than  beef;  It  is  not  neees-! 
sarily  sweeter  than  Helderberg  mutton. 
A typhus  epidemic  has  been  raging  in 
Berne,  Switzerland,  and  it  is  com- 
monly reported  there  that  the  outbreak) 
has  been  traced  to  certain  horseflesh 
served  in  a restaurant;  this  horseflesh 
had  been  bought  from  the  Bacteriologi- 
cal Institute,  where  the  said  horse  had 
! been  the  subject  of  interesting  experi- 
ments with  anti-typhus  serum. 
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MR.  HILL’S  FUTURE. 

Mr.  David  B.  Hill's  announcement 
of  his  purpose  to  be  politically  inactive 
on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1905,  has  provoked!  value  of  this  strange  substance  that 


More  ambergris  for  New  Bedford. 
There  must  be  an  epidemic  among 
whales  this  year.  But  what  is  Capt. 
Gomes,  with  his  keg  worth  from  $100  to 
$500,  to  Capt.  Benjamin  Higgins  of  the 
whaling  schooner  Adelia  Chase,  who  on 
July  7,  1894,  found  128  pounds  of  amber- 
gris, worth  $38,000,  or  to  the  captain  of 
the  schooner  Freeman,  who,  bound  from 
New  Bedford  to  Brava,  picked  up  on  the 
way  a lump  worth  $37,000?  And  they  are 
all  children  to  Capt.  James  Earle  of 
New  Bedford,  who  in  1883  took  from  one 
sperm  whale  ninety  barrels  of  oil  worth 
$4000  and  a solid  piece  of  ambergris 
weighing  780  pounds,  which  piece  was 
sold  in  all  markets  of  the  world  for 
about  $100,000.  New  Bedford  knows  well 


The  Ladies’  Pictorial  should  not  be 
surprised  because  English  women 
smoke  in  public.  English  women  were 
among  the  early  smokers  of  tobacco. 
.Torevin  de  Rochefort  found  tobacco 
pipes  used  as  frequently  by  women  as 
by  men  when  he  travelled  and  observed 
English  manners  and  customs.  Ursula, 
“a  pig  woman,”  smoked  a pipe  at 
Bartholomew  fair  in  1614.  And  there 
was  glorious  Moll  Frith,  “the  Roaring 
Girl,"  born  in  1584,  the  first  of  English 
women  to  smoke  a pipe.  Have  the  Eng- 
lish suddenly  become  squeamish? 


remark,  and  even  irreverent  jesting,!  looks  Iike  rjpe  Windsor  soap  or  rich 


but  no  one  has  considered  the  most!  mottled  old  cheese,  hut  it  was  Nan- 


AN  ARTISTIC  SHINDY. 

Miss  Margaret  Wycherley  purposes  to 
produce  in  Boston  and  other  "college 
towns  of  New  England”  plays  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Yeats.  She  has  courage,  for 
Mr.  F.  Hugh  O'Donnell  has  assaulted 
Mr.  Yeats  violently  in  print,  and  in- 
I cidentally  whacked  Mr.  Stephen 
■ Gwynn  and  kicked  Mr.  George  Moore. 
Messrs.  Yeats,  Gwynn  and  Moore  say 
they  are  good  Irishmen,  and  Mr. 
O'Donnell — perhaps  ho  would  prefer  to 
be  ealled  The  O'Donnell — says  they  are 
nothing  of  the  sort.  It's  a pretty  quar- 
rel. 

Mr.  Yeats  first  became  known  in  this 
country  as  the  model  of  Flick  in  Mr. 
Moore's  story  of  a prirna  donna  who 
did  not  know  her  own  mind  in  art, 
religion  and  love.  His  poems  and  plays: 
were  then  read  with  interest  by  some,  I 
and  a play  or  two  were  seen  by  small, 
but  soulful,  audiences.  Then  Mr.  Yeats 
came  to  America  and  talked  about  the 
old  and  the  new  Irish  literature,  the 
Celtic  spirit,  symbolism  and  all  sorts 
ot  beautiful  and  entertaining  things. 
For  a time  he  was  a small  lion  with  a 
not  too  formidable  roar.  His  book, 
"Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil,"  puzzled 
some,  bored  many,  and  was  received 
by  the  elect  as  a new  gospel  of  sweet- 
ness and  light.  Scoffers  and  material- 
ists read  the  chapter  on  "Magic,”  in 
which  the  author  told  incredible  ex- 
periences of  himself  and  friends,  and 
decided  that  Mr.  Yeats  was  at  the 
best  a poseur.  And  now  comes  Mr. 
O'Donnell  and  indulges  in  language 
that  is  painful,  violent  and  free. 

The  pamphlet,  “The  Stage  Irishman 
of  the  Pseudo-Celtic  Drama,”  now  be- 
fore us,  recalls  the  good  old  days  of 
literary  discussion.  It  is  a relief  from 
the  honey-daubiug  now  in  fashion,  but 
such  a pamphlet  should  have  been  fol- 


striking  feature  of  his  retirement,  a 
sociological  rather  than  a political  feat- 
ure. What  will  Mr.  Hill  do  with  him- 
self after  he  has  withdrawn  from  the 
game? 

Early  last  August  a man  who  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years  was  chief 
'erk  of  a famous  hotel  in  New  York 
6.  d,  disappointed,  sad.  Superficial  ob- 
seS,  °rs  spoke  of  Bright’s  disease  as  the 
imnVdiatc  cause  of  death;  others  at- 
tributyl  his  death  at  the  age  of  53 
years  t the  failure  of  a corporation 
with  ivli.  h he  had  takcp  a position. 
Now,  this  otel  clerk,  as  a hotel  clerk, 
was  known  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  w.  s said  of  him:  “His  ac- 
quaintanceship extended  to  more  cities 
and  towns  and  included  more  impor- 
tant personages  than  that  of  any  other 
man  in  New  Yorkcity.”  He  received 
at  one  time  the  highest  salary  of  any 
man  in  the  country  in  a similar  posi- 
tion. He  had  made  hosts  of  friends 
through  his  courtesy  and  tact.  The 
position  of  power  and  influence,  the 
ever-changing  scenes  in  the  huge  hotel, 
the  handshakes,  smiles,  confidential 
talk  of  the  great,  the  sense  of  being  at 
the  centre  of  whirling  life  and  yet  re- 
maining a cool  observer  and  director- 
all  these  were  missed  as  essential  meat 
and  drink.  How  often,  after  the  ill- 
considered  change,  did  the  hand  of  the 
ex-clerk  grope  for  a bell!  How  often 
dil  the  word.  “Front!”  form  itself  on 
his  lii«,  only  to  perish  there! 

And  what  will  he  the  future  of  Mr. 
Hill?  He  is  a born  politician:  in  poli- 
tics he  lives,  moves  and  has  his  being. 
Does  he  purpose  to  practise  law?  But 
to  him  the  law  with  its  whole  machin- 
ery, from  papers  served  to  decisions 
handed  down,  is  politics.  He  has  no 
family,  he  is  not  a clubman  ; he  has  no 
sporting  proclivities;  he  is  not  a col- 
lector. Quit  politics?  The  action  is  im- 
possible, even  if  the  intention  were  not 
afterward  regretted  bitterly. 


tucket-born  Capt.  Coffin  who  in  1791  was 
examined  at  the  bar  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  this  sachet  powder  of  the  whale. 


Capt.  Lebedieff,  who  killed  or  wounded 
20  Japanese  and  was  then  slain  by  a 
shell,  is  characterized  as  "heroic.”  Far 
greater  the  heroism  of  any  humble  man 
who,  not  drunk  with  the  lust  of  fighting 
and  far  from  shouting  and  hurrahs, 
saves  one  human  life. 


Mr.  Philip  McIntyre  of  New  York  is 
now  60  years  old.  and  he  would  fain  rest 
from  labor.  His  son,  Mr.  Philip  Mc- 
Intyre, Jr.,  saw  his  father  sitting  on 
the  stoop  enjoying  the  coolth  of  the 
evening.  This  rest  followed  an  idle 
day,  or  was  rather  the  continuance  of 
it.  While  Mr.  McIntyre  was  thus  in- 
viting his  soul,  the  angered  son  re- 
proached his  sire  for  laziness,  and  then 
blacked  his  eyes  and  knocked  out  four 
teeth— and  that,  too,  in  the  season  of 
green  corn.  Another  son  looked  on  his 
brother  Philip  as  Shem  and  Japhet 
looked  on  Ham  and  gave  him  a beat- 
ing that  is  still  the  talk  of  the  ward. 
A happy  family!  one  that  would  have 
excited  the  envy  of  the  late  P.  T.  Bar- 
num. 


There  was  a time  -when  an  angry 
wife  horsewhipped  the  other  woman, 
and  then  burst  into  passionate  tears  on 
her  own  husband's  shoulder.  The  fash- 
ion at  present,  we  observe,  is  for  the 
angry  wife  to  flog  her  husband  and 
the  other  woman  at  the  same  time  and 
with  equal  fervor. 


It  is  a good  thing  to  imprison  a reck- 
less chauffeur  who  laughs  at  fines  paid 
by  his  employer.  It  would  be  still  bet- 
ter to  imprison  the  employer  who  sits 
in  the  automobile  and  encourages  the 
recklessness. 


lerta 


have  a long 


A short  lobster  may 

The  chorus  girl  has  little  thought 


purse 
of  his  stature. 


Why  floes  a partridge,  flying  with  the 
wind,’  turn  round  and  face  the  wind  as 


NEGLECTED  BOSTON. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Conried,  "beaming  with 
joy,”  has  returned  to  New  York  after 


it  alights? 


THE  NATIVE’S  RETURN. 

The  exile  is  at  home.  After  twenty 
years  of  absence  Mr.  Henry  James,  the 
novelist,  landed  at  New  York  and  was 


a chase  of  two  months  for  singers.  He 
bagged  small  game,  and  he  brought 
down  that  monarch  of  the  forest,  a 
Wagnerian  tenor,  but  this  tenor  is 
“another  gentleman  who  does  not  wish 
his  name  to  be  mentioned.”  It  is  said, 
however,  that  he  comes  from  beside 
the  Moldau’s  rushiug  stream,  and  that 
his  name  is  Desidir  Arayni,  or,  at  least, 
this  is  something  like  it.  Mr.  Conried 
was  persuaded  to  talk  freely  about  the 
extraordinary  merits  of  his  company 
and  his  plans  for  next  season.  “There 
will  be  ten  performances  of  ‘Parsifal’ 
in  New  York,  three  in  San  Francisco 
and  one  each  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati 
and  Pittsburg.  Philadelphia  had  her 
night  last  season.”  And  what  about 
Boston?  Are  we  not  to  hear  the  sol- 
emn music?  Are  we  not  to  see  Parsi- 
fal shoot  the  swan  with  his  cross-bow 
and  say  "Nay!  nay!”  to  the  flower 
maidens?  Are  we  not  to  see  the 
squirms  and  to  hear  the  groans  of  hys- 
terical Kundry?  Is  there  to  be  no 
heated  discussion  concerning  the  “sa- 
cred character”  of  the  piece  in  the  par- 
lors and  the  trolley  cars  of  this  city? 
Are  there  to  be  no  preparatory  lect- 


THE  OYSTER  AGAIN. 

Mr  La  Touche  Hancock  is  a minor 
poet  who  touches  the  Muse  and  also 
her  lyre.  He  is  an  incidental,  occa- 
sional poet,  who  finds  his  incidents  on 
every  side,  and  bis  occasions  arc  fre- 


quent. Promptly  on  Sept.  1 he  remem- 
bered, not  the  anniversary  of  a gu 


to 


man,  but  the  return  of  the  oyster 
society.  The  first  stanza  shows  his  po 

•■Oh don’t  you  remember  the  month 

And  theaoys5r  once  morc  you  caii  g''1.  ■ 
•Midst  crab.  clam,  and  lobster, 


quite  the  star,  . ,,, 

A savory,  succulent  treat . 


A-  bo-vui  . r XT«n- 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Da 
cock  seeks  to  enshrine  in  poetry  t « 
superstition  about  the  saving  g^ce 
the  "Ft.”  A greater  poet  than  he  bull 
on  the  same  superstition  that  oysters 
should  be  served  for  human  food  only 
at  a certain  fixed  period  of  the  year. 

To  call 'the  oyster  from  file  vasty  Jeep. 

The  saying  is  an  old 
known  to  oyster  eattrs 
ages:  "Mensibus  efatis 


It  was 
hi  middle 


ostrea 


Mu  fret  t,  in  his 


iduoatis.”  | Dr. 

tilth’s  Improvement”  (1655),  say's: 
sters  in  n'i  months  in  whose  name 
R is  found  ” Yet  in  this  same  Eng- 
1 the  oy«er  season  opens  on  Aug. 


an  error, 

oysters, 


Recording  to  a deep  thinker 
that  is  “revolting,  1111- 


ltky,  unclean.”  It  should  be  re- 
iibered  th:  t there  is  iuueh  difference 

«o  time  of  spawning  and  consequent 
>ss  for  food.  Cotuit  oysters  at 
I #Juit  aro  delicious  in  July  and  Au- 
i pi , and  there  are  fine  young  oysters 
**fi  Heliport,  L.  I.,  in  the  summer 
mirths. 

■ r.  La  Touche  Hancock  handles  the 
s ifliieet  of  “trimmings”  with  a still 
•to  reprehensible  and  destructive 
| ■Hi.  He  sings: 

'VAqueeze  of  a lemon,  tabasco  a dash, 
l Jljead  and  butter,  a bottlo  of  stout. 

| ■ |ou  eat  but  a dozen,  you  won't  be 
, called  rash, 

; llit  even  if  prone  to  the  gout.”  . 

|]r.  Hancock  evidently  does  not  know 
i(i  Dr.  Pasquier  recommended  a diet 
if  lysters  in  moderation  to  his  gouty 
qilents.  Pale  ale  or  porter,  light  wines, 
i champagne  or  even  Madeira  or 
^ i|ry,  English  gin,  Schiedam,  Irish  or 
ch  whiskey  (according  to  some),  go 
fortably  with  raw  oysters,  though 
vonder  at  the  mention  by  the  learn- 
oysteriau  Philpots  of  any  strong 
ers.  Rum,  brandy  and  all  liqueurs 
mot  to  be  thought  of;  they  breed 
ikestion.  But  the  true  epicure 
/•ns  on  tabasco  and  even  a squeeze 
j lemou.  ,What  do  the  ancients  sayl 
[jVenner.  poor  wretch,  was  opposed 
iw  oysters:  “Oysters  roasted  on  the 
as  or  stev^ecl  in  white  wine  with  but 
d pepper  and  a few  drops  of  white 
l aret  wine  vinegar,  and  so  eaten,  dc 
etate  the  palate  and  stomach,  ant 
•ish  much  better  than  when  thej 
eaten  raw.”  Dr.  Muffett,  his  con 
iporary,  observed:  "Little  oyster) 
a jbest  raw;  great  oysters  should  be 
d ijeel  with  wine,  onions,  pepper  and1 
li  i or,  or  roasted  with  vinegar,  pepper 
a il  butter,  or  baked  with  onions,  pep-' 

| i Maud  butter,  or  pickled  with  white' 
ie  vinegar,  their  own  water,  bays, 
It  and  hot  spices.”  But  the  raw 
jer  should  be  without  meretricious 
linent,  as  a woman  is  best  unper- 
ed.  One  might  as  well  ape  the  Chi- 
who,  when  they  do  eat  oysters 
I,  add  ginger  and  vinegar;  or  follow 
Aid  glish  practice  to  stuff  mutton 
f bivalves;  or  pay  homage  to 
memory  of  George  II.,  who  “liked 
a oil  on  his  salad  and  gave  an  eu- 
(uened  patronage  to  bad  oysters.” 


wunuci 

ilen  Gate  t 
inge  storie 


A JUST  FINE. 

o worfder  that  newspapers,  from  the 
to  Eastport,  are  tilled  with 
stories  of  strange  kisses.  Never 
ire  in  the  history  of  this  country 
! there  been  such  judicial  frowning 

Ii’sser  and  kissee.  The  Herald  has 
ady  commented  on  two  or  three  of 
more  extraordinary  cases  and  dis- 
ced the  decisions  in  anthropological, 
lological,  sociological,  psychological 
it.  Only  yesterday  we  learned  that 
Archie  McElroy  of  Ausonia,  Ct., 
fined  $17.50  for  kissing  a Miss 
[lin,  a young  woman  said  to  be 
lely  and  desirable.  In  this  instance 
Herald  approves  the  decision,  for 
. hie  made  a wager  under  an  electric 
t that  be  would  kiss  Miss  Wedin 
.re  she  went  home.  How  this  brings 
I the  fragrant  memory  of  Miss  Flor- 
West,  the  gifted  serio-comic  singer 
■ i her  ballad  of  the  heart  and  hearth : 
Ikissed  John  James  Reilly  befor  ■ he 
it  home";  but  Miss  Florence  was 
i moved  to  osculation  by  wish  to  win 
eager.  No  merchant  trafficked  in 
heart.  XTot  only  did  young  Archi- 
ls bet  in  gross,  commercial  fashion 
ii  the  favor  of  a presumably  perfect 
-y,  but  he  called  in  the  aid" of  one 
Jeeney,  \vho  grabbed  the  girl  while 
il-hibolus  ravished  her  cheek.  Mr. 
Elroy  should  not  complain  of  the  Ri- 
al decision  against  him.  He  insulted 
-s  Wedin  by  the  nature  of  his  bet; 
ak  as  Gunther  he'invoked  the  aid  of 
fried  Sweeney  in  his  attack  on  the 
inian  Bruennhilde;  and  then— O, 
and  impotent  conclusion  — notli- 
but  a hasty  and  moist  dab  bn  an 
pant  cheek.  We  are  not  told  the 
unt  of  the  wager;  we  do  not  know 
her  the  bet  has  been  paid.  The 
was  a righteous  one;  it  might  well  ‘ 
been  lieaRUnMfiiLliu . . _ I 


A PAINTER’S  PREJUDICE. 

A painter  in  Boston  thought  he 
would  begin  his  day’s  work  by  taking 
j a few  Scotch  highballs.  In  the  bar- 
| room,  as  yet  unconsecrated  by  any 
bishop,  lie  found  fault  with  his  neigh- 
I bor  for  having  red  hair.  The  barkeeper 
interfered,  and  the  red-haired  man 
| went  out.  The  painter  followed  him, 

| and,  ns  he  is  an  impressionist,  knocked 
him  down.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  of 
| an  ordinary  nature,  a tale  of  pursuing 
policemen,  stumbling,  falls,  wounds 
| and  station  house. 

This  painter  was  undoubtedly  obey- 
ing an  old  hereditary  impulse.  The 
red-haired  man  has  been  for  centuries, 
aud  in  many  countries,  an  object  of  ab- 
surd suspicion.  Some  quote  in  expla- 
nation the  legend  that  Judas  Iscariot 
had  red  hair;  others  say  that  “red  hair 
was  once  considered  a sign  of  leprosy, 
and  that  this  opinion  gave  rise  to  the 
use  of  henna  for  painting  the  hair  and 
beard,  and  thus  making  red  a universal 
color.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  to 
insult,  all  those  who  had  red  hair,  in 
which  they  were  supposed  to  resemble 
Typhon,  aud  there  was  a proverb  in  the 
middle  ages  that  red-haired  people  were 
to  be  avoided.  Nor  did  red-haired 
women  in  all  the  centuries  find  poets 
and  painters  to  make  them  immortal. 

X’ot  long-  ago  a dramatic  piece  entitled 
•McFadden's  Row  of  Flats”  stirred  up 
strife  because  one  of  the  characters,  an 
Irishman,  was  represented  as  sporting 
green  whiskers.  There  is  a legend  that 
Baudelaire  once  painted  or  dyed  his 
hair  green  to  make  the  bourgeois  sit 
up,  and  did  not  the  hero  of  “Ten  Thou- 
sand a Year”  have  green  hair?  Such 
precedents  were  of  no  avail;  sensitive 
Irishmen  objected  to  whiskers  of  na- 
tional patriotic  color;  they  gloried  in 
wearing  the  green  everywhere  except  in 
Galway  sluggers.  This  Boston  painter 
has  a similarly  sensitive  soul,  but  his 
prejudice  was  once  universal,  and  he 
must  be  considered  as  a survival,  an 
anachronism.  J 

H.  M.  writes:  “You  ask  why  a par- 
tridge, flying  with  the  wind,  turns 
round  and  faces  the  wind  as  it  alights? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  its  ancestors, 
borne  along  gayly  by  the  wind,  were 
careless  as  to  their  alighting  and  often 
got  into  trouble  by  their  momentum; 
that  partridges  now  living  are  children 
which  inlierit  the  caution  that  saved 
their  ancestors?  There  are  many  sur- 
vivals in  the  animal  kingdom  of  prac- 
tices once  necessary  to  comfort  or 
safety.  It  is  said  that  the  house  dog 
who  turns  round,  and  round  before  it  I 
settles  itself  for  a nap  thus  unconscious-  | 
ly  acts  as  a far-back  ancestor  who  was  j 
obliged  to  arrange  leaves  or  otherwise 
make  his  bed  that  he  might  sleep  warm 
and  secure.” 

A long  list  of  synonyms  for  “money" 
was  published  lately.  Two  that  are 
frequently  used  were  omitted:  “Bones” 
and  “Insect  powder.”  It  may  be  said 
that  “bones”  is  applied  only  to  a cer- 
tain number  of  dollars  and  not  to  that 
which  Is  characterized  as  “stuff”  or 
I “dough.”  Thus,  “it  will  cost  you  three 
j bones”  stands  for  "it  will  cost  you  three 
j dollars"  in  the  language  of  the  parlor 
i or  boudoir. 

i*  y /fo'v 


Home  and  Abroad, 
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Opinions  Favorable  and  Unfavorable 
to  Them  in  Paris;  Mr.  TaffanePs 
Fear  of  Consequences  and  Re- 
marks by  Mr.  Manners. 


NO  NEW  INVENTION; 

BUT  CENTURIES  OLD 


Singers  Engaged  for  Production  of 
“Parsifal"  in  English,  and  Other 
News  of  the  Musical  World  at 


RCHESTRAS  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of 
women  are  not  of  modern 
invention.  Two  centuries 
or  more  ago  an  orches- 
tra of  women  was  estab- 
lished to  give  pleasure  to 
an  ’Italian  prince  and  his  noble  guests. 
In  more  recent  years  such  orchestras 
were  looked  on  as  curiosities;  the  won- 
der was  that  women  could  play  certain 
orchestral  instruments  at  all.  Today 
there  are  amateur  female  orchestras 
in  more  than  one  American  city,  and 
there  are  professional  orchestras,  such 
as  the  Fadettes,  that  give  pleasure  to 
hearers  who  are  influenced  in  judgment 
by  ears  as  well  as  by  eyes.  We  do  not 
know  the  list  of  instruments  used  in  the 
old  Italian  orchestra  of  women;  strings, 
no  doubt,  predominated,  and  the  brass 
and  the  battery  were  probably  not  so 
formidable  as  today. 

| The  Herald  mentioned  some  time  ago 
the  rule  imposed  by  the  French  gov- 
| ernment  on  the  Paris  Conservatory,  to 
the  effect  that  only  a very  few  female! 
j pupils  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
classes  of  orchestral  instruments,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  poorly  suited  to 
women.  Female  violinists  have  for 
years  been  honored  at  this  conserva,- 
tory,  and  in  the  competition  of  last 
summer  Miss  Leroux  took  a first  prize 
for  violin  playing,  Miss  Julien  and  Miss 
Baudot,  second  prizes.  Miss  Morhange 
and 'Miss  Billard,  first  accessits,  and  Miss 
Sauvaistre,  Miss  Daumain,  Miss  Ber- 

nardi  and  Miss  Pierre,  second  accessits.* 
Miss  Caponsacchi  took  a first  prize  for 
'cello  playing,  and  was  hailed  as  al- 
ready a true  artist.  And  that  there  is 
no  feeling  against  woman  as  a musi- 
cian is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Miss 
Boulanger  took  the  first  prizes  for  coun- 
terpoint. fugue,  organ  and  piano  ac- 
companiment, and  that  a woman  was 
allowed  to  compete  for  the  prix  de 
Rome. 

But  women  are  not  contented  with 
studying  in  Paris  the  piano,  organ, 
harp,  violin,  ’cello,  guitar,  mandolin: 
two  are  studying,  even  in  the  conserva- 
tory, the  double-bass;  others  wish  to 
learn  wind  instruments  of  wood  or 
brass;  furthermore,  women  in  Paris  de- 
mand to  be  admitted  to  the  leading 
opera  and  concert  orchestras,  and,  if 
admitted,  think  they  should  receive  the 
pay  that  should  be  given  to  a man  in 
the  same  position.’  It  occurred  to  Mr. 
Daubresse  to  ask  conductors  and  other 
well-known  musicians  what  they 
thought  of  such  ambitions  and  demands. 
The  letters  were  published  in  the  Guide 
Musical  of  July  31. 

— *?— 

Gallant  Frenchmen. 

Mr.  Taffanel,  once  famous  as  a flute 
player,  conductor  for  a long  time  of 
the  celebrated  concerts  of  the  conserva- 
tory. and  now  at  the  head  of  the  or- 
chestral class  of  the  conservatory,  gave 
an  answer  that  was  compounded  of 
honey  and  gall.  He  praised  the  female 
pupils  that  were  in  his  class.  They  have 
talent,  they  are  industrious  and  accu- 


rate, anu  no  uuulm.  uicj  wuuiu  show 
these  excellent  characteristics  in  a 
professional  concert  orchestra,  but  they 
should  not  dream  of  playing  In  operatic 
performances.  There  are  objections 
that  seem  to  him  unanswerable.  “We 
Insist  at  opera  on  daily  attendance  for 
four  hours,  from  8 P.  M.  till  mid- 
night; we  demand  diligence  at  rehears- 
als; and.  all  in  all.  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  this  work  from  a 
woman.  I may  add  that  the  union  of 
young  men  and  young  women  for  one 
and  the  same  task  is  hardly  in  accord- 
ance with  French  customs.  Our  men 
players  enjoy  among  themselves  a great 
liberty  of  behavior.  During  the  inter- 
missions they  go  and  come  as  they 
please.  We  could  not  restrain  their  in- 
dependence, nor  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity of  that  which,  proceeding  from  this 
independence,  might  "be  extremely  un- 
pleasant for  the  women.  If  other  the- 
atres should  make  the  experiment,  the 
experience  would  bean  interesting  one.” 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Taffanel  admits 
that  the  men  in  the  orchestra  would  not 
treat  their  female  colleagues  with  any 
respect.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Daubresse 
cries  out,  indignantly: 

“And  so  a working  woman  ought  to 
overcome  her  natural  weakness,  the 
thousand  infirmities  of  her  feminine  or- 
ganism, the  giving  way  of  an  overtaxed 
nervous  system,  and  when  at  last,  by 
dint  of  energy  and  courage,  she  has 
conquered  herself,  braced  for  the  work 
she  finds  arrayed  against  her  ‘les 
moeurs  francaises!’  which  forbid  her  to 
fill  certain  positions,  or  compel  her  to 
buy  them  at  a price  far  too  dear.” 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Figaro 
(Paris)  has  been  discussing  the  question, 
“Why  are  English  actresses  more  vir- 
tuous than  French?”  Mme.  Leron,  in 
answer,  says  that  nowhere  are  sensi- 
bility, sincerity  and  conviction  carried 
farther  than  on  the  London  stage;  ttiat 
in  Paris  a pretty  girl,  finding  what  diffi- 
culties stand  in  her  stage-way,  comes 
to  this  conclusion:  “Why  should  I be 
different?  Why  quarrel  with  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things?  Better  an  easy 
life  than  a garret,  a maid-of-all-work, 
and  riding  about  in  omnibuses,”  and 
Mme.  Leron  quotes  the  advice  of  an  old 
stage  manager  to  a young  actress:  "If 
you  wish  to  get  on.  you  must  have 
patrons— a man  of  the  world  for  your 
costumes,  a playwwlght  to  give  'you 
good  parts  and  a journalist  to  write  you 
up.”  Marie  Feehter,  daughter  of  'the  | 

freat  actor,  and  an  excellent  singer,  left 
he , .Opera-in  P&ria-foecause  she  was  tm- 

willing  to  sell  her  love,  and  she  was  too 
poor  to  buy  the  expensive  costumes  de- 
manded for  the  parts  intrusted  to  her. 
Does  not  Anatole  France,  the  gentle 
ironist,  represent  a hot-headed  lover  as 
not  at  all  jealous  of  his  predecessor,  the 
professor  at  the  conservatory,  for  lie 
respected  “the  traditions  of  art?  The 
London  stage  is  by  no  means  a-  snake- 
less Garden  of  Eden,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  voung  or  old  Englishmen  in  an  or- 
chestra would  deliberately  make  the  life 
of  female  colleagues  unendurable  oi 
shameful. 

•I— 

A Friend  of  Women. 

Paul  Vidal,  composer  and  conductor 
at  the  Opera,  jested  lightly,  and  -con- 
cluded that  the  presence  of  women  in 
a concert  orchestra  is  “exquisite,  but 
undesirable  in  the  opera  house. 

But  Andre  Messager,  a composer  and, 
conductor  of  much  greater  talent,  wrote 
a letter  that  was  creditable  to  hie  heart 
and  head.  He  does  not  think  women 
strong  enough  to  endure  the  work  in 


operatic  performances:  "It  is  necessary  | 
to  give  every  day  at  the  Opera-Comique  I 
sustained  and  constant  attention  from  8 i 
P.  M.  till  midnight,  during  which  time 
the  performance  exacts  from  the  player 
a muscular  and  a nervous  expense  that 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  feminine 
organism,  which  is  surely  more  delicate 
than  that  of  the  male.  It  is  necessary 
to  add  to  this  severe  toll  the  labor  of 
rehearsals  for  every  new  work  put  on 
the  stage.  The  task  is  so  hard  that  at 
the  Opera-Comique  the  players  arrange 
it  among  themselves,  so  that  a fraction 
of  the  orchestra  may  have  some  days  | 


plied.  There  are  few  places  vacant  in 
the  orchestra;  his  players  have  formed 
an  association  and  seldom  give  up  their 
positions.  "Nor  should  I decide  the 
matter;  the  association  has  a commit- 
tee which  would  act  as  Judges,  and  I 
should  have  only  my  personal  vote." 

•I- 


13 nllgl.t r,  m ent  tipon  tms,  as  it  seefhs  to 
e.  Important  question,  v 


would  bo  great- 


of  rest  each  month.  Without  prejudice, 
but  for  the  good  of  these  women,  it 
seems  to  me  they  should  not  look  to 
the  theatre  for  a satisfactory  position. 
It  Is  another  thing  in  the  concert  hall. 
The  performance  is  generally  in  the 
afternoon,  and  one  is  not  already  tired 
out  by  a day’s  work;  the  performance 
lasts  ior  two  hours  or  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  there  are  generally  two  re- 
hearsals a week.  All  this  Is  possible  for 
a female  player.  If  I were  to  conduct 
tomorrow  an  orchestral  concert,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  admit  women, 
and  at  the  salary  of  the  men,  for  1 be- 
lieve there  should  be  in  an  orchestra 
no  classes  save  those  according  to 
talent.  Thus  it  Is  plain  that  a concert 
master  should  receive  higher  pay  than 
a second  violinist.  If  then  a woman  be 
admitted  to  an  orchestra,  she  should 
enter  at  the  same  price  as  her  male 
rivals.  Women  do  wrong  in  accepting 
salaries  inferior  to  those  paid  male 
artists;  they  thus  depreciate  their 
talent  and  this  is  to  be  regretted." 


D’lndy’s  Opinions. 

Vincent  d’lndy  is  heartily  in  favor  of 
female  orchestral  players;  he  does  not. 
understand  why  there  Is  need  of  discus- 
sion in  regard  to  the  question.  At  his 
Schola  Cantorum  the  orchestral  players 
are  half  of  them  male  half  of  tnem 
female,  and  they  are  all  paid  alike.  The 
pupils  of  either  sex  are  admitted  after  a 
severe  examination.  What  they  earn  at 
rehearsals  or  concerts  is  deducted  from 
the  price  of  their  instruction,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  is  a balance  in 
their  favor,  the  sum  is  paid  to  them. 
The  older  pupils,  graduates,  are  paid 
more  than  the  undergraduates,  but  no 
pecuniary  distinction  is  made  between 
the  sexes. 

Mr.  D’lndy  thinks  that  it  Is  not  easy 
to  form  an  orchestra  exclusively  of 
women,  but  at  least  half  the  orchestra 
may  be  made  up  of  them.  Some  say 
that  the  tone  produced  by  a band  of 
female  violinists  is  not  full  and  sonor- 
ous, but  the  quality  of  the  instrument 
enters  into  this  problem.  "When  the  in- 
struments are  of  equal  worth,  the  dif- 
ference in  tone  is  hardly  apparent.”  This 
remark  might  easily  be  disputed. 

At  Brussels,  adds  Mr.  d’lndy,  the  ad- 
mirable orchestra  of  the  Conservatory, 
led  by  Gevaert,  admit  women,  and  the 
eminent  French  composer  proceeds  to 
make  the  following  statement: 

“At  Boston,  the  Longy  Club,  a musical 
society  founded  by  a Frenchman,  in- 
cludes in  its  orchestra  more  women 
than  men.  One  of  these  women  plays 
the  saxophone  in  a perfect  manner.  She 
asked  D’lndy  to  write  a worn  for  this 
Instrument,  and  came  not  long  ago  to 
France  to  display  her  talent  by  playing 
this  composition."  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  reference  is  not 
to  the  Longy  Club,  but  to  the  Boston 
Orchestral  Club,  which  has  been  led  by 
Mr.  Longy. 

Certain  instruments,  Mr.  Daubresse 
thinks,  are  not  for  women.  Grace  of  at- 
titude, charming  lines  In  movement  are 
Incompatible  with  the  management  of 
huge  brass  instruments  to  be  sounded 
only  by  a powerful  breath.  “Even  wood- 
wind instruments  demand  unaesthetic 
respiration.  Perhaps  in  the  near  future 
one  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
agreeable  for  the  useful  and  will  see 
with  resignation  woman  Installed  at  any 
desk.  It  would  then  perhaps  be  desir- 
able to  adopt  the  Wagnerian  procedure, 
and  to  hide  the  orchestra  from  the  eyes 
of  the  audience  fond  of  observing  grace- 
ful gestures." 


I.uigini  Et  Al. 

Mr.  Luigini,  conductor  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  wrote  from  Nice  that  he  per- 
sonally prefers  an  orchestra  made  up 
exclusively  of  men.  Women,  being  more 
delicate,  are  less  adapted  for  the  rig- 
orous task,  and  a conductor  does  not 
dare  to  exact  as  much  from  female  as 
from  men  players.  He  made  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  harp,  which  he 
would  intrust  willingly  to  the  arms  of 
a woman,  for  the  part  of  a harpist  Is 
less  exacting.  " 

Mr.  Danbe,  a most  excellent  conduc- 
tor, formerly  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
believes  that  women  should  play  In  or- 
chestras. and  that  they  should  receive 
men’s  pay.  "It  is  evident  I speak  only  I 
of  stringed  instruments  and  of  harps.”  | 
According  to  him  female  orchestras  do 
not  have  the  vigor  of  men  in  forte  pas- 
sages and  in  the  bite  of  attack.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  a male  leader  for 
each  band  of  strings. 

Alfred  Bruneau.  composer,  asked  po- 
litely: "If  they  have  as  much  talent 
ns  men  have,  why  should  they  not  gain 
their  living  in  the  same  way,  and  it 
would  be  singular  if  they  should  have 
less  liberty  in  the  artistic  career,  which 
should  naturally  be  the  most  indepen- 
dent of  all.  than  in  other  callings." 

Mr.  Marty,  conductor  of  the  Con- 
servatory concerts,  answered  prudently 
as  one  mindful  of  his  Job  and  unwilling 
to  quarrel  with  his  bread  and  butter: 
“I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  answer 
your  questions;  but  for  a long  time  I 
have  refused  to  be  interviewed." 

And  what  would  Messrs.  Gericke, 
Thomas,  Van  der  Stucken,  Paur  (now 
or  Pittsburg).  Scheel  say  in  answer  to 
like  questions?  Will  the  day  come, 
when  women  will  be  admitted  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra? What  is  to  become  of  the  young 
women  now  studying  diligently  the  vio- 
lin, the  ’cello,  and  even  wind  and  per- 
cussion instruments?  There  are  a few 
—Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  the  violinist,  for 
Instance— who  are  now  qualified  for  ad- 
mission into  any  orchestra.  j 


me, 

ly  appreciated." 

"A  Poeme  Epique"  by  S.  Wassilenko 
was  performed  In  London  for  the  first 
time  Aug.  13  at  a Promenade  concert. 
"The  themes  have  the  Slavonic  stamp, 
and  the  music,  for  the  most  part 
strenuous  and  full-blooded,  is  charac- 
terized by  boldness  and  dignity.”  An- 
other novelty  at  the  same  concert  was 
a cello  concerto  in  D minor  by  the 
late  Van  Goens.  This  "agreeable",'Com- 
posltion  was  played  by  Jacques  Renard 
with  orchestra- 


OLD  IN  EUROPE 


An  Adaptation  of  "A  Country  Girl” 
to  Be  Produced  at  the  Folies 
Bergere,  with  Max  Dearly  as  the 
Leading  Comedian. 


N adaptation  by  Vistor  de 
Cotens  and  Mr.  Fordyce, 
the  London,  correspond- 
ent of  the  Paris  Journal, 
of  “A  Country  Girl,"  will 
be  produced  at  the  Folies 
Bergere.  Max  Dearly 
leading  comedian,  who 
as  a Gallicized  conq- 
Huntley  "Wright,  R.  G. 
Max  Dearly.  “It  is 


society  composed  or  negroes, 
have  performed  some  of  his  works  in 
the  past  ' with  marked  success.  The 
concerts  that  he  will  conduct  for  them 
will  take  place  on  Nov.  16  and  17  At 
one  of  them  his  ‘’Hiawatha"  will  be 
sung;  at  the  other  a programme  of 
various  choruses,  including  three  choral 
ballades  composed  for  and  dedicated 
to  the  Washington  society  by  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor,  the  words  being  from 
Longfellow’s  poems  on  slavery,  which 
will  then  be  performed  for  the  first  time 

Lillian  Blauvelt  will  visit  South  Af- 
rica. Her  concert  series  will  begin  at 
Cape  Town  next  March. 

Adele  Sandroek,  well  known  In  Aus- 
tria as  a tragedian,  purposes  to  be 
equally  famous  as  an  opera  singer 
Her  debut  is  appointed  at  Ischl.  where 
she  will  appear  as  Marguerite  and  Car- 
men. 

Calve  will  sing  In  Germany,  Austria 
and  Roumania  Oct.  25rDec.  25.  and  in 
France  and  Belgium  during  January 
1905.  She  will  sing  in  only  three  operas’ 
“Carmen,”  “Hamlet"  and  “Cavallerla 
Rusticana." 

Tamagno,  the  tenor,  is  running  at 
Turin  against  a Socialist  for  legislative 
office. 

Gemma  Bellincioni  will  sing  in  opera 
for  nine  months,  beginning  Oct.  1,  at 
Gratz,  Warsaw.  Venice,  in  Egypt’  at 
Naples,  and  next  spring  at  Paris,  when 
Dupont’s  "La  Cabrera,”  which  took  the 
Sonzogno  prize,  will  he  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique. 

The  statue  to  Cesar  Franch  will  he 
dedicated  in  the  Square  Ste.  Clotilde 
Paris.  Oct.  20.  The  sculptor,  Lenoir! 
has  cut  a bold  relief  in  a huge  block  of 
stone  of  Poitou,  the  composer,  seated 
btfore  his  organ  with  bowed  head  and 
with  arms  crossed.  He  meditates,  while 
above  him  the  Genius  eff  Music  hovers 
with  spread  wings  and  holds  a roll  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  titles  of  his 
chief  works. 


At  the  Chntelet. 

It  was  in  1900  that  the  Artistic  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Concerts  of  the  Chatelet, 
led  by  Edouard  Colonne,  decided  to  ad- 
mit women  as  orchestra  players  at  its 
Sunday  concerts.  The  experiment  was 
a bold  one,  for  the  hostility  against 
women  desirous  of  earning  their  living 
hyf.fllUng  positions  hitherto  reserved  for 


men  was  greater  then  than  now.  Fortu- 
nately the  experiment  was  successful. 

At  the  Chatelet  women  are  admitted 
after  competition  and  under  the  con- 
ditions imposed  on  the  men.  They  are 
called  "societaires"  and  are  paid  a3 
though  they  were  lords  of  creation. 
They  seldom,  however,  go  on  the  long 
concert  Journeys  in  foreign  lands.  At 
present  there  are  10  women  in  the 
orchestra  of  112.  It  is  said  that  they 
are  welcomed  and  treated  as  male  col- 
leagues by  the  men.  a statement  that 
Is  In  ’curious  contrast  with  the  fear  of 
Mr.  Taffanel,  especially  since  some,  11 
not  many,  of  these  male  players  are 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera  and  thal 
of  the  Opera  Comique.  Colonne  Insisted 
at  the  beginning  that  men  and  women 
of  equal  worth  should  be  paid  alike, 
“and  he  should  be  looked  on  grate- 
fully by  all  advocates  of  true  ’femin- 
lsme,’  of  good  ’femlnisme’  which  rests 
on  these  principles:  Every  being  has 

the  right  to  live  by  his  or  her  work’ ; 
’where  work  is  equal,  pay  should  be 
equal.’  ” 

Mr.  Chevillard,  on  the  other  hand,  tha 
leader  of  the  Iamoureux  concerts,  has 
no  women  In  Ills  orchestra.  A few. 
scattered  here  and  there,  would  offend 
the  eye.  "They  would  be  admissible 
only  In  large  numbers— all  the  first 
violins,  for  Instance,  or  all  the  second 
violins.’’  He  admitted  that  some  have 
as  much  talent  as  men  and  have  a right 
to  aspire  to  the  same  positions.  He 
has  not  been  called  on  to  decide  the 


“PARSIFAL”  IN  BOSTON. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage  announces  these 
singers  as  engaged  for  the  performances 
of  “Parsifal’  in  English.  The  first  per- 
formance in  English  on  any  stage  will 
be  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  Boston, 
Monday,  Oct.  17.  . r . . 

Alois  Pennarinl  will  he  the  chief  im-i 
personator  of  Parsifal.  He  Is  the  lead- 
ing tenor  of  the  Stadt  Theatre,  Ham- 
burg, but  he  was  born  In  Vienna.  He 
is  said  to  be  tall,  handsome,  and  his 
voice  is  praised  for  its  quality.  The 
other  tenors  who  will  alternate  with 
him  are  Christian  de  Voss  of  the  Am- 
sterdam opera  and  Francis  Maclennan, 
an  American,  who  has  been  a member 
of  the  Moody-Manners  Opera  company, 

Mrs.  Kirkby-Lunn,  the  chief  KundryJ 
is  known  in  Boston,  where  she  sang) 
Kundry’s  music  in  Mr.  Lang’s  last  con- 
cert performance  of  “Parsifal.”  She 
also  sang  here  at  a Symphony  concert. 
She  has  sung  for  five  years  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  she  appeared  as  Amneus 
and  in  Wagnerian  parts  at  the  Metro- 
politan, New  York.  Mrs.  Hanna  Maxa, 
a Hungarian  singer  from  the  Breslau 
Opera  House,  and  Miss  Florence  Wick- 
ham, an  American,  who  studied  at  the 
Royal  Conservatory,  Berlin,  and  then 
sang  In  opera  at  Wiesbaden  and  Munich, 
will  also  appear  as  Kundry. 

Amfortas  will  be  Impersonated  by 
Johannes  Bischoff,  baritone  of  the  Stadt 
Theatre,  Cologne,  and  Franz  Egenieff  or 
the  Theatre  des  Westens,  Berlin.  Mr. 
Egenieff,  in  private  life  the  Freiherr  von 
Kleydorff,  an  ex-army  officer,  is  a 
pupil  of  Lilli  Lehmann  and  Viotor 
Maurel.  , , . 

Putnam  Griswold  of  Oakland,  Cal,, 
will  be  the  Gurnemanz.  A pupil  of 
Bouhv  of  Paris,  he  has  been  the  chief 
bass  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Ottley 
Cranston  of  the  Moody-Manners  com- 
pany will  also  appear  as  Gurnemanz. 
KUngsor  will  be  Intrusted  to  Homer 
Lind  and  T.  Parker  Coombs.  Tho  for- 
mer has  sung  at  Mainz,  the  latter  with 
the  Moody-Manners  company. 

The  conductors  will  be  Walter  H. 
Rothwcll  and  Moritz  Grimm.  Mr.  Rnth-| 
well  a Londoner,  was  educated  in  Ger-| 
nianv.  Ho  has  conducted  opera  under 
Gustav  Mahler  at  Hamburg  and  has 
been  chief  conductor  at  the  Netherlands 
Royal  Opera  House.  Amsterdam.  Mr. 
Grimm  has  led  opera  at  Stettin  and 
Halle. 

Joseph  Engel,  for  a number  of  years 
the  manager  and  artistic  director  of 
the  Stadt  Theatre,  in  Strassburg,  will 
stage  "Parsifal”  for  Mr.  Savage.  Th*‘ 
costumes  will  be  exact  reproductions  of 
those  used  at  Balreuth,  with  some  slight 
modification  in  the  gowns  of  the  flower 
girls  The  Balreuth  color  scheme  will 
be  followed,  and  the  scenery,  painted 
bv  Walter  Burridge,  will  follow  close- 
ly the  original  pictures.  It  is  Mr.  Sav- 
a'ge’s  intention  to  present  the  festival 
play  for  a run  of  six  weeks  in  New| 
York  immediately  after  the  Boston  en- 
gagement, and  then  the  entire  produo-' 
tlon  will  be  taken  on  tour  to  the  prin- 
cipal cities.  


will  be  the 
is  described 
binatlon  of 
Knowles  and 
to  M.  Dearly,”  ssays  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Referee,  “that  the  gay 
city  owes  the  present-day  stage  English- 
man. The  old-time  whiskers,  long  teeth 
and  impossible  checked  ulster  are  seen 
no  more  upon  the  Paris  stage,  except  in 
melodrama  at  the  Ambigu,  and  Dearly 
and  his  following— for  he  has  quite  a 
school  of  Imitators— now  give  us  the  real 
simon-pure,  clean-shaven,  speaking  en- 
tente cordlale  EYench,  and  fond  of 


. with 

afleotlon,  studies  the  Englishman  in 
London,  and  not  upon  the  Paris  char-a- 
bancs  of  Thomas  and  his  son.  He  is 
quite  a young  man  of  SO,  but  I shall  not 
be  at  all  surprised  to  see  him  here  in 
management  before  he  reaches  31;  and 
when  that  happens  week-enders  will 
have  room  for  their  legs  in  the  stalls  of 
one  Paris  theatre  at  all  events,  for  Max 
is  a believer  in  ‘le  comfort  a l'anglaise, 


in^th^gsjtheatrical,  mon  cher.’  ’ 


Frontini  has  written  an  opera, 
the  libretto  of  which,  “Elsie,”  is  founded 
on  a story  by  Bret  Harte.  A prologue 
and  one  act  will  be  separated  by  an 
intermezzo. 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun 
wrote  as  follows  concerning  ’'mother" 
songs  and  “father”  songs:  “Can  some 
of  vour  reaaders  tell  me  why  there  are 
so  ‘few  father  songs?  Mother  songs 
abound,  and  are  chockful  of  sweet 
sentiment,  but  the  head  of  the  family 
has  been  but  stingily  rhymed,  and  then 
with  covert  sneer  and  ridicule.  The 
very  titles  prelude  insinuation  hurtful 
to  the  dignity  of  the  paternal  office.  For 
instance:  ‘Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poor 
House,  or  the  Old  Man's  Drunk  Again'; 
‘Why  Should  We  Work  While  Daddy 
Keeps  His  Job’?  ‘Who  Threw  Mush  in 
Popper’s  Eye’?— the  last  possessing  the 
enigmatic  alternative  title:  ‘Or  He 

Wandered  Through  His  Sister’s  Appe- 
tite,’ suggestive  of  some  ingrate  run- 
ning amuck  through  the  family  domain. 


PERSONAL 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a por- 
trait of  Mr.  Josef  Hofmann,  from  his 
latest  photograph.  Mr.  Henry  Wolf- 
sohn  of  New  York  will  manage  Mr. 
Hofmann’s  tour  in  America  this  season. 
The  pianist  Is  now  in  his  29th  year. 
He  first  appeared  in  Boston  as  a child 
wonder  In  December,  1887,  and  the  story 
of  the  action  of  the  Gerry  Society,  of 
Hofmann's  withdrawal  from  concert 
life,  of  his  studies  with  Anton  Rubin- 
stein, Is  a familiar  one.  His  second 
visit  to  Boston  was  in  March,  1898,  when 
he  played  In  Music  Hall  with  Theodore 
Thomas’  orchestra.  He  gave  a recital 
here  in  March.  1901.  and  he  visited  Bos- 
ton again  in  the  fail  of  that  year,  when 
(Nov.  30)  he  mnde  his  first  appearance  i 
in  this  city  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra.  It  was  then  said  that  he 
was  Interested  only  in  machinery— or  i 
was  It  what  is  vaguely  described  as  sci- 
ence? But  piano  playing  is  still  his 
steady  occupation. 

Mme.  Schumann-Helnk  will  create  the 
leading  part  In  the  new  comic  opera, 
“Love’s  Lottery,"  at  Detroit,  Sept.  12. 
The  operatta  will  be  produced  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  New  York.  Oct.  3. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar  said  at  an  English 
festival  that  he  had  known  Instances 
where,  the  simpler  the  music,  the  wilder 
were  the  gestures  of  the  conductor,  and 
he  could  not  see  the  relation  between 
the  two.  Richter  was  mentioned  as  an 
example  of  economy  of  gesture.  Mr. 
Baughan  answers:  “But  I do  not  think 
that  exuberance  of  method  In  conduct- 
ing is  always  without  Its  effect.  Wein- 
gartner  Is  almost  frenzied  when  he  ap- 
proaches a climax,  but  his  excitement 
is  caught  by  his  players.  The  most 
glaring  examples  of  the  kind  of  humbug 
of  which  Sir  Edward  complained  are  the 
attitude  of  Edouard  Strauss  in  direct- 
ing a performance  of  one  of  the  valses 
which  his  band  must  know  by  heart, 
and  the  only  Sousa’s  eccentric  methods 
of  conducting.  The  remarks  on  choral 
singing  were  less  open  to  controversy. 
Behind  the  mere  rendering  of  the  music. 
It  seemed  to  Sir  Edward  Elgar  that 
there  was  room  for  a great  deal  to  be 
done  in  the  direction  of  expression. 
That  has  always  been  a Just  complaint 
of  our  choral  singing,  and  it  does  not 


pointed  out  in  the  speech,  but  to  all 
England.’’ 

A blind  pianist,  Albert  Mann,  won  in 
competition  at  Bremen  the  piano  offered 
by  Its  makers  each  year  to  the  best 
pupil  of  the  conservatory’  of  that  city. 

Mr.  S.  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  celebrated 
mulatto  composer,  will  visit  America 
early  In  November  to  conduct  some  of 
his  works  to  be  performed  by  the  S. 
Coleridge-Taylor  Society  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  He  will  probably  lead  choral 
societies  in  other  American  cities.  The 
Coleridge-Taylor  Society’  is  a choral 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

Mr.  August  Suck,  the  well  known  vio- 
loncellist, having  returned  in  time  from 
St.  Andrew’s,  N.  B.,  will  be  at  home  in- 
formally to  all  his  friends  and  pupils  at 
6 Catawba  street.  Roxbury,  on  Sunday,  I 
Sept.  11,  to  receive  their  congratulations 
on  the  advent  of  his  golden  jubilee.  As 
a youth,  50  years  ago,  he  played  the) 
first  note  at  the  opening  of  the  Boston 
Theatre  Sept.  11.  1854,  in  the  overiurel 
to  “William  Tell,”  under  the  baton  of 
Tom  Comer. 

Miss  Harriet  Amsden,  mezzo-soprano, 
daughter  of  the  late  E.  Frank  Amsden 
of  the  Leyland  steamship  line,  has 
sailed  for  Europe  to  further  her  studies 
in  singing,  under  Mr.  Giraudet  of  Paris: 
and  Mr.  Yannuecini  of  Florence.  M 

The  solo  parts  of  the  flower  maidens 
in  Mr.  Savage’s  production  of  "ParsH 
fal"  in  English  at  the  Tremont  Theatre 
Oct  17  have  been  entrusted  to  Florence 
'Wickham,  Pearl  Guzman,  Celesta 
Wvnne,  Marguerite  Liddell,  Charlott*| 
George  and  Harriet  Cropper.  A tul 
week  will  be  devoted  to  dress  rehearsals 
of  the  music-drama. 


1 
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ON  THE  PEDESTAL. 

There  has  been  talk  of  eroctjng  the 
McKinley  monument  in  Buffalo  in 
Niagara  square,  hut  men  who  own  real 
estate  about  the  square  obj'ect;  they  say 
their  property  will  be  injured.  We  are 
left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  this  is  a 
bitter  jest  at  the  expense  of  the  sculp- 
tor. 

The  sculptor  of  today  is  handicapped 
seriously  by  modern  costume  in  his  , 
treatment  of  men  of  this  generation. 
His  task  is  to  subordinate  dress  or  to 
cause  tho  viewer  to  forget  it.  For  the 
man  for  the  pedestal  is  often  not  enti- 
tled to  a uniform,  a doctor's  gown,  a 
pseudo-toga:  he  wears  conventional 

clothes;  his  hat  is  a derby  or  a stove- 
pipe; there  is  not  an  article  of  his  dress 
that  suggests  flowing  lines  to  the  sculp- 
tor, who  is  requested  to  turn  the  com- 
monplace into  tli at  which  pleases  or  ini 
presses.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a 
discussion  in  London  of  this  problem. 
Mr.  Brock,  a sculptor,  we  remember, 
did  not  see  how  a coat  and  a pair  of 
trousers  could  be  made  artistic  in  etat- 


. 


uary. 


apply  solely  to  Morecambe,  as  was  | 
ofnte " 


Dress  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
distinctly  attractive:  knee  breeches, 

stockings,  buckled  shoes,  picturesque 
coat — something  could  be  done  with 
them;  and  in  the  case  of  a statue,  dress 
constitutes  at  least  (hree-fourths  of  the 
whole  work.  Mr.  Fildes,  the  paiuter, 
did  not  take  such  a dismal  view,  and 
he  looked  with  dread  on  a time  when 
Englishmen  with  the  average  amount 
of  taste  should  he  allowed  a free  hand 
in  choice  of  material,  colors  and  in  the 
cut.  Mr.  Thornycroft,  a sculptor,  ad- 
vanced tho  curious  proposition  that 
wliat  seems  to  us  commonplace  may 
seem  picturesque  to  posterity.  He  put 
Lord  Granville  in  “evening  dress,’-  and 
hie  Sir  Steuart  Bayley  bravely  wears 
spectacles.  But  he  shied  at  the  plug 
hat  as  tho  head  covering  of  a statue. 
Yet  a truly  characteristic  statue  of 
William  M.  Evarts  would  be  crowned 


I a'“sKpeki»g  bmf'Jint.  " 

|nt,  pray,  is  to  bo  done?  In  days 
the  costume  of  the  male  was  {fer- 
tile painter  often  introduced  a 
jjrie  curtain  and  a thunder  storm  ris- 
)(  i tiie  distance  to  enhance  the  glory 
f ie  sitter,  or  a notoriously  close- 
isti  man  was  represented  in  the  act 
f {filing  a check.  A sculptor  cannot 
es«it  to  such  means.  A return  to  the 
lid)  is  impossible.  A statesman  or  a 
hiluthropist  clad  after  the  manner  of 
ip< o or  Mercury  would  provoke  com- 
i i even  in  Boston.  There  must  be 
tinge  in  costume;  and  the  distin- 
u it  ed.  person  who  looks  forward  to  a 
date  must  dress  for  future  fame,  or 
e ould  Show  the  indifference  of  Cato 
I e Censor  toward  the  erecting  of 
laics  and  remark  with  him  : “I  should 
uu  rather  be  asked  why  I have  none 
jaiwhy  I have  one.” 


. NOVELIST  OF  TODAY. 

. Street,  in  the  course  of  a jere- 
over  the  present  state  of  English 
a,  bewails  the  fact  that  Thomas 
y and  George  Meredith  are  the 
st of  the  novelists,  and  without  sne- 
ers. He  surely  is  unacquainted 
Mr.  Folliott-Stokes,  a Cornish- 
of  decided  originality,  who  sends 
vares  to  the  market  piping  hot. 
is  latest  novel,  the  baby  daughter 
noble  lord  is  stolen  by  a revenge- 
ypsy  lady’s  maid,  who  drops  from 
amer  the  child  in  a life  belt  into 
(tasty  Atlantic.  The  canny  baby 
lro>  feet  first,  and  the  ocean  thought- 
bccomes  warm — although  the  gulf 
i . tpi  seems  to  have  been  busy  at  the 
elsewhere.  Had  the  sea  not 
warm,  says  Mr.  Folliott-Stokes, 
cold  water  would  have  chilled 
tiny  ardent  soul  into  silence.” 
Trevaskis  and  Mrs.  Trevaskis, 
is  addicted  to  Carlyle  and  Tenny- 
wliile  she  is  at  her  housework, 
Klcjt  the  castaway,  who  grows  up  to 
woman  both  firm  and  lithe.  An 
«rtt  falls  in  love  with  her,  paints  her 
•ait  for  the  Academy,  saves  her 
drowning,  turns  out  to  be  her 

*erjid  cousin  and  incidentally  falls  in 
with  her.  But  he  has  a wife  and 
highly  moral  person,  so  he  goes  to 
thejittermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
beiine’s  real  father  is  wrecked  near 
ncottage  while  in  a pleasure  yacht, 
nurses  him,  and  the  gypsy  girl,  in 
k Ispital,  sends  for  the  said  father  and 
feijals  her  dark  secret.  The  artist’s 
prefers  to  die  than  to  be  a kill- 
now  a para- 


ioi  and  he  meets  his  love, 


*r 


Hit 


se  : 


|hed  beauty  of  high  London  so- 
“Oh,  happy  morning;  oh,  joy!” 
r.  Hardy  has  style ; and  Mr.  Mere- 
certainly  has  what  his  admirers 
ex  1 as  style.  How  about  Mr.  Fol- 
Stokes?  Here  are  excerpts  to  test 
literary  quality.  The  heroine, 
V.  very  young,  thus  disports  her- 
“At  that  moment  the  merry  in- 
with  an  almost  ruffianly  disregard 
any  accepted  methods  of  pose,  was 
nfaged  in  an  exuberantly  noisy — and 
< vi  a-producing — attempt  at  balancing 
•■it! If  on  its  fluffy  poll.” 

gain  : “The  wind  had  sunk  to  sleep 


he  soft  bosom  of  the  night.  Over- 
the  gibbous  moon  hung  as  a silver 
and  the  stars,  which  are  the 
ry  of  heaven,  stabbed  through  the 
hollow  sapphire  of  the  sky.  Be- 
ll this  glorious  carapace  the  man 
the  woman  stood  locked  in  close 
race.”  Mr.  Meredith  himself  would 
Mr.  Folliott-Stokes  “carapace,” 
master  stroke  in  comparison, 
nd  once  more  : “This  worthiest  of 

ijian  dumplings  possessed  a heart 
:-h  had  never  allowed  any  fatty  de- 
ration of  the  affections.  With  the  | 
ijsions  of  a snail,  the  imagination  of 
ound  of  butter,  the  placidity  of  a 
e cow  and  the  affectionate  nature 
cii  goes  with  a kindly  temperament, 
ton  was  a pursy  paragon  among 
head  nurses  of  England.  * * * 

i oblong  of  her  body  became  a 
|croid  and  rushed  out  to  meet  the 
of  the  chair,  in  which  she  sank 
li  a soft  spreading  of  tissue.  She 
d the  chair  as  liquid  running  into 
nould.” 

[las  Mr.  Folliott-Stokes  style?  Why, 
is  all  style.  Imagination,  blood- 
idling incident,  style;  what  more 
uld  Mr.  Street  dernnnd?  He  should 


rub  his  eyes.  There  are  striking  novel- 
ists all  around  him. 

IN  BALTIMORE. 

Mr.  S.  Gross  Horwitz,  an  attorney 
and  counsellor  of  Baltimore,  was  dis- 
turbed, as  was  his  mother,  in  the  morn- 
ing nap  by  a neighboring  carpenter, 
who,  remembering  that  there  are  Bona- 
partes  in  his  city,  remembered  also  the 
scriptural  statement  that  the  mau  dili- 
gent in  business  shall  stand  before 
kings.  Mr.  Ilorwitz  applied  for  an  in- 
junction, and  the  carpenter,  bound  to 
be  noisy,  filed  bis  answer,  and  thus 
added  insult  to  injury  ; furthermore,  he 
jested  in  an  offensive  manner  by  stating 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
rubber  nails  or  hammers.  Mr.  Horwitz 
might  have  replied  that  Solomon's  tem- 
ple was  raised  without  sound  of  ham- 
mer, but  the  fact  did  not  occur  to  him. 
Inasmuch  as  the  cax-penter  and  his 
merry  rrien  do  uot  begin  work  before 
7 :30  A.  M.,  it  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Horwitz,  falsely  luxurious,  might  rise 
at  a reasonable  hour,  or  move  into  a 
comparatively  restful  quarter.  There 
were  towns,  as  Sybaris,  in  which  no 
noise  of  trade  or  calling  was  allowed, 
but  there  are  no  such  towns  in 
America.  Even  in  little  villages  there 
are  busy  cocks  who  court  longevity  by 
early  rising  and  public  gargarisms,  and 
crows  caw  nine  at  a time,  at  an  absurd 
hour,  near  secluded  summer  cottages. 
There  are  some  who  find  a sensuous 
pleasure  in  being  dimly  conscious  of 
the  activity  of  others  while  they  them- 
selves stretch  lazy  legs  in  bed ; they 
smile  at  the  discomfort  and  hideously 
close  association  of  would-be  sleepers 
in  the  express  train  that  screeches  afar 
off ; they  wonder  at  the  wakefulness 
of  milkmen.  Mr.  Horwitz,  if  he  will 
not  move,  should  not  apply  for  injunc- 
tions ; he  should  rejoice  in  the  symp- 
toms of  business  prosperity  and  exclaim 
with  AValt  Whitman : “The  carpenter 

dresses  his  plank,  the  tongue  of  his 
foreplane  whistles  its  wild,  ascending 

lisp.”  And  how  much  less  annoying 
this  nailing  than  the  nailing  of  cam- 
paign lies. 

AN  “ACT  OF  GRACE.” 

The  case  of  Mr.  Adolf  Beck  will  be 
famous  in  the  history  of  English  crim- 
inal courts.  This  unfortunate  man, 
charged  with  fraudulent  practices,  was 
aiTested,  prosecuted  and  convicted  in 
1890.  Ho  was  then  identified  as  a 
swindler,  “John  Smith,”  a Jew,  who 
had  previously  been  imprisoned  for 
five  years.  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  reviewing 
the  testimony  and  the  manner  of  iden- 
tification, now  declares  that  the  pro- 
ceedings amounted  to  a conspiracy  to 
secure  the  conviction  of  an  innocent 
mau  in  a British  court  of  justice,  and 
that  certain  police  officials  were  party 
to  it.  Mr.  Beck  learned  for  the  first 
time  iu  prison  that  the  swindler, 
“Smith,”  was  a Jew.  He  petitioned 
the  home  secretary  for  an  examination, 
which  was  granted,  and  the  prison  doc- 
tor certified  that  “Smith”  and  Beck 
could  not  be  one  and  the  same  man. 
Beck  was  not  liberated;  lie  served  his 
sentence.  After  bis  release  he  sought 
to  clear  his  name.  He  bad  spent  bis 
money  iu  his  defence,  but,  an  able  man, 
he  once  more  had  business  relations 
with  old  friends.  In  1904  lie  was 
again  arrested  for  swindles  by  “John 
l Smith,”  and  was  convicted  on  the  same 
evidence  as  before.  He  would  be  in 
prison  today  bad  not  the  true  “John  I 
I Smith”  made  confession.  Mr.  Sims, 
who  from  the  first  fought  gallantly  for 
Beck,  declares  that  the  persecution  has 
not  ceased.  “Editors  and  pressmen 
are  being  warned  not  to  touch  Beck's 
case  or  listen  to  him,  as  lie  is  ‘an  in- 
fernal scoundrel.’  There  are  infernal 
scoundrels  in  this  ease,  but  Adolf  Beck 
is  uot  one  of  them.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  applauds  Mr. 
Sims,  and,  in  commenting  on  the  ] 
ghastly  failure  of  justice,  insists  that 
either  the  system  itself  is  radically  de- 
fective. or  that  those  who  have  to 
carry  it  out  in  all  its  branches  have 
somewhere  failed  adequately  or  hon- 
estly to  discharge  their  duties. 

And  now  there  is  talk  of  a “sola- 
tium.” The  treasury  has  decreed  that 
the  much  injured  Beck  shall  receive 


£307M>rtho  Daily  Telegraph  suggests 
that  the  sum  should  lie  £5000;  but 
would  £50,000  be  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  this  victim  of  injustice,  who 
has  undergone  years  of  physical  and 
mental  suffering,  who  has  been  kept 
for  five  years  by  the  state  from  earn- 
ing bis  living,  who  has  been  twice  pub- 
licly disgraced  and  declared  unworthy 
of  free  association  with  Ids  fellow- 
men? 

A leading  member  of  the  Boston  bar 
declared,  in  the  course  of  conversation 
concerning  a verdict  in  a murder  case, 
his  full  confidence  in  the  common  sense 
and  the  shrewdness  of  juries  and  in  the 
wisdom  of  presiding  judges;  lie  stated 
positively  that  not  one  innocent  man  or 
woman  was  confined  in  a prison  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. A rash,  imprudent  state- 
ment! The  case  of  Adolf  Beek  may  bo 
pondered  by  judges  and  lawyers,  as 
well  as  by  laymen  who  would  like  to 
believe  in  the  perfect  and  just  working 
of  legal  machinery  in  the  criminal 
courts;  who  still  entertain  the  delusion 
that  a man  is  innocent  until  lie  is 
proved  guilty:  who  see  in  a district 
attorney  a careful  investigator,  not  a 
fanatical  inquisitor  bound  as  by  oath 
to  convict  all  brought  before  him;  who 
view  with  alarm  any  preliminary,  un- 
warrantable examination  by  police  offi- 
cers of  those  unacquainted  with  their 
legal  rights. 

AT  TABLE. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun.  who  writes  from  Waterbary,  Ct., 
where  the  watches  come  from,  com-: 
plains  of  table  manners  in  that  prosper- 
ous city.  Many  Waterburinns.  it  ap- 
pears, when  “asked  by  the  host  to  be 
helped  to  more  of  this  or  that,  reply  iu 
the  negative,  adding  that  they  are 
‘quite  full’  already.  This  remark  is 
frequently  emphasized  by  a gasp  and 
contortion  of  the  countenance,  and  per- 
haps by  passing  the  right  band  in  a 
deprecatory  way  across  the  region 
where  Adam's  apple  is  supposed  to  be 
located. *  * * * Is  it  presumptuous  toj 

characterize  in  severe  terms  such  gross 
exhibitions  of  animalism  and  gluttony? 
Gluttons  and  hogs  get  themselves  full." 

This  correspondent  is  more  than  fas-| 
tidious;  he  is  fussy,  he  is  finical.  In 
the  first  place,  no  well-bred  host  asks 
a guest  whether  he  will  have  “some! 
more”  of  anything.  He  asks  as  though 
the  guest  had  not  been  helped,  as 
though  his  hunger  were  unblunted.  But 
to  the  main  point:  Why  should  uot  a 
guest  admit  to  his  host  that  he  is  full 
of  food  as  he  might  to  a corn  doctor 
that  his  shoes  are  full  of  feet?  Among 
all  simple,  natural  people  the  host  and 
the  hostess  are  pleased  at  such  frank 
recognition  of  excellent  cookery;  they 
expect  such  tribute,  however  coyly  they 
may  answer:  “I’m  afraid  the  roast  is  a 
little  overdone.”  “Our  cook  was  not 
lucky  today  with  her  pudding;  you 
should  have  dined  with  us  a week  ago 
— let's  see,  dearie,  was  it  a week  ago  or 
two  weeks  ago?”  Clergymen  have 
fallen  from  their  high  estate  in  New 
England  villages  because  they  have  not 
waxed  enthusiastic  over  biscuits,  be- 
cause they  have  not  outdone  Dr.  John- 
son in  the  matter  of  tea.  The  panto- 
mime complained  of  is  a harmless  one. 
At  a ruder  stage  of  the  world’s  jour- 
ney the  Waterburians  no  doubt  stroked 
grateful  stomachs.  The  Adam's  apple, 
especially  in  a gaunt-necked  spinster,  is 
not  a pretty  sight,  and  it  might  well 
be  covered.  To  go  back  to  praise  by 
the  word  of  mouth.  Charles  Lamb  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  in  the  omnibus 
when  the  questiou  was  asked,  “All  full 
inside?”  that  as  for  himself  the  last 
piece  of  pudding  had  done  the  business, 
and  he  was  a delicate,  sensitive  soul. 
The  orientals,  to  show  unmistakably 
their  thankfulness  for  cookery  provided 
by  a host,  indulge  in  eructation,  as 
worshippers  of  the  god  Aeolus,  and  the 
Orient  is  the  home  and  the  nursery  of 
courtesy. 

IN  ARCADY. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Oren  Williams 
of  Amherst,  now  in  his  93d  year,  to  a 
Shutesbury  young  woman  of  24,  “a 
blonde  of  fine  figure  with  deep  blue 
eyes  and  fresh  complexion,”  has  oc- 
casioned remark.  Not  that  the  bride 


has  nof  seen  men  ana  tneir  ways.  As 
cashier  in  a Springfield  cafe  she  had 
excellent  opportunities  for  study  and 
reflection.  Did  not  Paul  Verlaine  tell 
Mr.  George  Moore  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  that  his  one  great  regret  was  that 
he  had  not  made  his  son  a waiter  in  a 
restaurant  where  he  could  have  studied 
human  life?  The  bridegroom  has  no 
fears  for  the  future.  He  chirps  and 
jests.  “I’m  a Godfearing  man,”  he 
says,  “or  I would  wager  I’ll  never  lie 
invited  to  contribute  to  a symposium 
on  ‘Why  marriage  is  a failure.’  ” He 

has  had  illustrious  predecessors.  For 
instance,  Thomas  Parr  married  his 
first  wife  Jane  when  he  was  80  years 
old  and  had  two  children  by  her;  and 
when  he  was  120  he  fell  iu  love  with 
Katherene  Milton,  married  her,  and 
had  another  child.  “Mr.  Williams  is 
as  sprightly  as  a cricket.”  The  story 
of  January  and  May  would  seem  to  be 
in  this  instance  without  pertinence. 
The  bride  had  a friend  of  30  who  mar- 
ried a man  of  75  and  the  happiness  of 
this  pair  set  her  athinking  wbeu  she 
read  Mr.  Williams’  advertisement  for  a 
housekeeper.  When  he  proposed  she 
talked  the  matter  over  with  her  father. 
“Well,  we've  been  married  a day,”  she 
said,  “and  so  far  tilings  have  gone  to 
my  liking.”  Evidently  a woman  of 
determination,  as  well  as  of  judgment. 
But  suppose  that  Mr.  Williams  in  the 
course  of  a month  should  wish  things 
to  go  to  his  liking? 

‘"Cigarettes  make  a boy  a parricide.” 
The  story  ot  the  Philadelphia  youth  of 
20.  who,  crazed  by  excessive  use  of  cig- 
arettes, assaulted  murderously  Ills  fos- 
ter parents,  might  serve  as  a footnote 
to  Calverley's  ode  to  tobacco,  In  which, 
after  referring  to  stories  of  smokers, 

How  they  who  use  fusees 
A11  grow  by  slow  degrees 
Brainless  as  chimpanzees, 

Meagre  as  lizards; 

Go  mad.  and  beat  their  wives; 

Plunge  (after  shocking  lives) 

Ruzors  and  carving  knives 
Into  their  gizzards. 

the  poet  speaks  of  smokers  who  freely 
mix  with  their  neighbors: 

•Tones— (who.  I'm  glad  to  say, 

Asked  leave  of  Mrs.  J.)— * 

Hally  absorbs  a clay 
After  his  labors. 


“Lung  diseases  are  not  common  in 
the  mining  districts  of  Upper  Silesia, 
and  consumptives  who  go  to  live  there 
recover  their  health  after  some  time 
without  undergoing  any  special  cure.” 
The  cures  are  attributed  to  coal  dust. 
It  would  be  well  to  inquire  whether  the 
present  condition  of  the  [Boston  atmos- 
phere, charged  as  it  is  with  coal  dust 
and  coal  smoke,  has  changed  materially 
the  statistics  of  lung  diseases.  Nor 
should  the  disturbing  factor— the  filthy 
condition  of  these  village  streets  with 
their  clouds  of  microblc  dust— be  for- 
gotten in  the  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem. 


E.  S.  H.  writes:  “Let  me  add  to  your 
editorial  remarks  about  the  stamp  of 
foreign  approval  and  the  folly  of  an 
American  musician  hoping  for  recog- 
nition in  his  own  country  unless  he  has 
studied  in  Europe,  this  saying  of  an 
Englishman  of  the  17th  century: 
'If  a novice,  one  only  initiated  in  the 
study  of  physic,  do  but  cross  the  seas 
and  draw  a little  outlandish  air,  at  his 
return  he  is  taken  for  a profound 
doctor.’  ” 


Two  women  fought  a -duel  in  Ken- 
tucky last  week  over  a man  who  had 
been  amiable  to  both.  They  fought  with 
knives,  and  not  after  the  manner  of  the 
Parisian  uncorseted,  deep-chested  beau- 
ties in  the  famous  picture.  One  of  the 
rivals  will  die.  or  is  now  dead;  the  other 
was  “only  slightly  cut."  But  will  the 
man  have  the  courage  to  marry  a wom- 
an who  is  so  handy  with  her  knife,  even 
though  she  should  promise  to  confine 
her  mania  for  carving  to  table  use? 

Never  did  the  Emperor  William  ap- 
pear to  such  advantage  as  when  he  ob- 
jected to  the  sycophancy  of  the  archi- 
tect who  wished  to  turn  the  portraits 
of  the  imperial  children  into  angelic 
heads  for  chancel  windows.  (It’s  a 
wonder  that  the  architect  did  not  ask 
the  Emperor  to  sit  as  a member  of  the 
Trinity.)  Of  course  the  Empress  and 
mother  “thought  the  idea  charming,” 
and  for  once  William  did  not  have  his 
own  way. 


The  horseless  carriage,  the  wireless 
telegraph— and  who  will  soften  the  aus- 
terity of  life  by  inventing  the  viewless 
toothpick?  . 


»<-■  read  an  appeal  lo  the  poor 
. ..  out  early  In  the  morning  to  gather 
mushrooms,  "a  nutritious  and  delirious 
food.”  and  there  are  estimates  as  to  the 
precise  nourishing  and  sustaining  power 
of  a mushroom.  This  reminds  us  of  a 
statement  by  Dr.  Charles  Harrington 
of  Boston  in  his  "Hygiene”:  “Inasmuch 
I as  the  market  price  of  mushrooms  for 
j the  tables  of  the  rich  is  generally  high, 

I and  since  their  food-value  is  decidedly  | 
overrated,  it  would  appear  that  where 
“ there  is  a market  for  them  the  poor  can  | 
do  much  better  for  their  nutrition  by 
disposing  of  their  findings  and  convert- 
ing the  proceeds  into  cheaper,  more  di- 
gestible, more  nutritious  and  less  dol  - 
ing articles  of  food.” 


I The  man  who  disappeared  "Just  alter 
i settling  in  new  quarters”  went  no  doubt 
' in  search  of  rest. 


FALSE  PRIDE. 

•'Her  husband  said  that  signs  of  vio- 
lent insanity  reappeared  three  weeks 
ago,  but  he  did  not  notify  the  police 
because  he  dreaded  publicity.”  The 
unfortunate  woman  had  been  in  a hos- 
pital for  the  insane  for  a few  years  and  , 
bad  been  discharged  as  cured. 

The  summer  sojourner,  as  lie  drives 
•>  over  mountains  or  along  the  shore, 
sometimes  sees  at  the  window  of  a * 
lonely  farmhouse  a face  that  haunts  his 
memory.  The  face  is  that  of  a vacuous 
siobberer;  or  the  expression  is  a silly 
grin;  or  there  is  a morose  and  disquiet- 
ing stare.  The  driver  says  in  explana- 
tion; ‘‘That’s  Crazy  Jim.”  And  there 
Jim  sits  as  the  seasons  change  and 
i lie  years  go  by.  In  some  bouses  he  is 
chained;  in  some  he  is  comfortable,  if 
his  madness  allows  close  and  personal 
attention.;  in  some  his  room  and  his 
body  are  almost  necessarily  in  a re- 
volting condition.  Sometimes  he  lives 
at  home  to  a pitiful  old  age;  sometimes 
he  is  turned  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  from  a foolish,  but  supposedly 
, Ikindly,  lunatic  to  a wild  beast,  who  kills 
and  is  then,  perforce,  sent  to  an  asylum. 

The  kinsfolk  of  these  wretched  be- 
ings are  charged  by  the  visitor,  who 
sees  the  face,  shudders  and  passes  on, 
with  incredible  peuuriousness.  The 
house  and  the  farm  show  prosperity. 
Why  do  not  the  dwellers  send  the  af- 
flicted to  an  asylum  for  proper  care  and 
treatment?  Because  they  think  it  a 
disgrace  to  have  one  of  the  family  in  an 
asylum;  because  they  dread  the  thought 
of  a son  or  a brother  far  from  his  home 
and  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  indif- 
ferent or  hardened  attendants.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  this  pride  and  this 
suspicion  are  unfounded,  unreasonable, 
criminal;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
these  are  the  chief  reasons  for  this 
association  of  the  insane  with  the 
sane.  These  country  people  prefer  the 
constant  and  dwelling  horror  and  dan- 
ger. They  are  not  disturbed  by  the 
ghastly  grin  or  by  the  approach  to  ani- 
malism. They  are  accustomed  to  hide- 
ous laugh,  wild  cry,  incoherent  mutter- 
ing, sullen  silence.  Then,  an  awful 
tragedy  shocks  the  village,  which  is 
known  for  a day  or  two  throughout 
the  land. 

So,  too,  in  cities,  but  less  frequently, 
the  mentally  unbalanced  are  allowed  to 
live  in  close  association  with  the  nor- 
mally disposed.  The  wife  or  husband 
or  son  or  daughter  is  “a  little  eccen- 
tric’’ or  “shy”  or  “excitable.”  The 
suspicion  entertained  by  the  unfortu- 
nate grows  to  a fixed  idea,  and  sudden- 
ly a knife,  a razor,  a revolver,  is  the 
tool  that  serves  the  luuatic. 


GUARDS  FOR  LANGUAGE. 


A correspondent  asks,  with  reference 
to  sundry  observations  made  of  late  on 
this  page,  what  the  precise  function  of 
lhe  French  Academy  is,  whether  the 
forty  Immortals  have  any  allotted  task 
or  whether  the  election  is  merely  a rec- 
ognition of  worth  and  achievement. 

The  Immortals  are  primarily  lexicog- 
raphers. Not  long  ago  some  learned 
men.  not  Academicians,  applied  for  per- 
mission to  make  a new  dictionary,  and 
the  Academy  refused  the  petition.  The 
Academy  was  founded  that  it  might 
preserve  in  its  purity  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  its  orthographic  rulings  are 


accepted  by  the  great  majority  without 
question.  Take  the  familiar  word 
“chic,”1  which  has  been  in  popular 
speech  for  years.  No  writer  who  pre- 
tended to  classic  prose  dared  use  it 
without  inverted  commas  until  the 
Academy  acknowledged  the  word,  legit- 
imatized it.  With  the  introduction  of 
the  automobile  came  new  words.  What, 
for  instance,  is  the  gender  of  the  auto- 
mobile in  the  language  that  insists  on 
“le”  or  “1ft”?  The  Immortals  were 
called  on  to  give  to  the  automobile  an 
unchangeable  sex. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  revolts 
against  this  authority.  There  were  re- 
volts long  before  the  rise  of  the  natural- 
ists and  the  realists,  long  before  Ed- 
mond de  Goncourt  dreamed  of  found- 
ing his  Academy  in  protest.  Yet  the 
old  Academy  is  respected  by  thousands 
for  its  parental  care  of  the  language. 
Not  long  ago  we  read  that  the  French- 
man is  every  day  becoming  more  slangy. 
"Strange  and  uncouth  compounds  of 
French  and  English  and  French  and 
German,  or  any  other  language,  find 
their  way  even  into  the  best  newspa- 
pers, causing  those  who  learned  their 
tong«.e  at  a classic  source  to  shake 
gravely  their  heads;  the  more  reason, 
then,  that  the  Academy  should  remain 
the  well  of  pure  and  undefiled  French. 
The  shop  signs  are  a study,  not  in 
French,  but  in  Yolapuk.  Tortured 
English  and  mangled  French  are  the 
visible  victims  of  a linguistic  destruc-  i 
tion.”  Furthermore,  one  may  now  take  | 
a "licence”  or  a degree  of  “Doctor  of 
Letters”  without  a knowledge  of  Greek, 
and  with  little  Latin.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  doctors  thus  limited  in 
equipment  will  assist  as  Academicians 
in  the  deliberations  on  the  dictionary, 

and  decide  on  words  which  are  derived 
from  the  unknown  languages. 

There  has  been  loose  talk  of  an  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Forty  Immortals.  Let 
us  suppose  that  this  Academy  were  es- 
tablished. Would  it  ape  the  great 
Academy  in  its  chief  function?  What 
would  these  Immortals  say  to  “defi,” 
“win  out,”  “proven”?  Would  they, 
smile  approvingly  on  “butt  in”?  Slang 
is  language  in  the  making,  but  there  are 
curious  survivals,  revivals,  metamor- 
phoses. Words  and  phrases  used  today 
in  pulpit  or  in  a professor's  chair  were 
voted  low  and  vulgar  a century  or  two 
centuries  ago  ; words  and  phrases  that 
are  now  considered  as  mere  “loafers  and 
footpads  in  speech”  were  once  employed 
freely  by  the  most  fastidious.  Forms 
of  speech  found  in  the  King  James  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  are,  alas,  voted  by 
the  fussy  of  today  common,  ill-bred.  If 
an  American  Academy  were  foundedito 
preserve  the  language  in  its  strength 
and  purity,  it  would  base  its  judgments 
of  prose  on  the  King  James  version, 
Bunyau,  Dean  Swift  and  Henry  Field- 
ing before  venturing  to  determine  the 
models  of  later,  years. 


ALAS,  THOSE  CHIMES. 

“Alas,  Those  Chimes,”  is  sung  in 
Wallace’s  "Maritana.”  “Damn  those 
chimes”  is  now  thundered  in  chorus  by 
dwellers  near  the  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  tower  in  New  Haven,  Ct.  The 
rector  is  fond  of  chimes.  He  attempted 
to  put  in  a full  set  in  189(1,  but  the  re- 
monstrance was  too  vigorous.  Now 
Mr.  Dickie  of  Guilford  wishes  to  pre- 
sent this  church  in  New  Haven  with  a 
§10,000  set.  AYe  are  not  told  whether 
these  chimes  are  tubular  or  of  the  tra- 
ditional pattern.  They  are  chimes;  that 
is  enough;  that  is,  in  fact,  too  much, 
and  there  are  citizens  of  New  Haven, 
dwellers  in  the  “fashionable  part,”  who 
already  describe  the  church  tower  as  a 
“noise  factory”  and  breathe  out  thyeat- 
enings  and  injunctions.  They  cannot 
brook  the  thought  of  “Hark,  Hark  My 
Soul”  or  “Abide  With  Me”  as  beaten 
out  on  hells;  they  wish  to  take  no  note 
of  rime:  they  care  not  for  works  on 
campanology  and  tintinnabulation,  for 
bob-triples,  hob-majors,  hob-majors  re- 
versed, double  hob-majors,  grandsire- 
bob-eators;  nor  are  they  impressed  even 
by  a Bob-maximus,  a true  and  com- 
plete peal  which,  where  it  consists  of 
61300  changes,  takes  five  hours  and  five 
minutes  in  performance;  they  are  will- 
ing to  remain  ignorant  of  Mr.  Patrick, 
who  made  barometers  and  also  com- 
posed a whole  peal  of  8 ted  man's  triples, 


504.0  changes,  for  Which  he  received  a 

premium  of  £50.  “his  productions  of 
real  double  and  treble  bob-royal  being 
a standing  monument  of  his  unparal- 
leled and  superlative  merits.” 

Chimes  of  bells  are  beautiful  in 
poetry,  and  travellers  in  Belgium  fiud 
them  romantic  for  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  but  these  chimes  are  less  nerve- 
wearing  than  in  American  towns.  The 
lighter  and  more  exhilarating  altnos-  j 
phere  of  New  England  puts,  an  edge  on 
the  most  carefully  planned  chime.  Our 
city  life  is  so  boisterous,  so  intolerably 
noisy,  that  any  aesthetic  addition  to 
the  business  din  seems  intolerable,  even 
when  the  chimes  are  heard  only  in  the 
day  and  at  stated  times,  when  they 
tliat  dwell  in  the  neighborhood  can 
prepare  themselves  for  the  shock, 
j Adolphe  Rette,  in  a fantastic  dream, 

! was  invited  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
“Monsieur  Noise,”  a funeral  at  which 
no  bell  was  tolled.  Monsieur  Noise  i 
lives  in  our  cities;  his  name  is  Legion,  I 
and  he  is  in  robust  health.  He  and  his 
kinsfolk  enjoy  life  underground,  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air.  The  New  Ha- 
venites  have  by  this  time  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  nocturnal  yells  of 
Yale  students  in  the  celebration  of  vic- 
tory, hut  they  are  not  prepared  for  the 
ear-vexing  onslaughts  of 

The  people— ah.  the  people. 

They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple 
All  alone  * * * 

They  are  neither  man  nor  woman. 

They  are  neither  brute  nor  human, 
They  are  Ghouls. 


GERMAN  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  British  consul  at  Stuttgart  has 
published  an  interesting  report  on  the 
technical  instruction  now  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  wood  working  indus- 
tries of  Germany.  Almost  all  the 
trades  schools  have  special  classes  for 
carpenters,  furniture  makers  and  other 
wood  workers,  but  more  attention  is 
given  in  them  to  drawing  than  to  prac- 
tical instruction  in  wood  working. 

The  first  independent  technical  school 
for  wood  carving  was  established  iu 
Bavaria,  for  as  far  back  as  1838  the 
government  observed  the  fact  that  the 
trade  iu  certain  districts  where  it  had 
flourished  for  centuries  was  dying  out. 
The  first  special  technical  school  was 
founded  at  Berchtesgaden.  In  sum- 
mer there  are  few  pupils,  for  the  boys, 
as  a rule,  are  engaged  in  other  call- 
ings, in  the  fields,  as  guides,  etc. 
Orders  are  received  there  from  far 
distant  places  for  boxes  of  carved  ani- 
mals, for  sale  at  English  watering 
places  as  souvenirs,  for  sale  at  Cape 
Town.  At  the  drawing  and  wood  carv- 
ing school  at  Partenkirchen,  opened  in 
1869,  the  manufactured  objects  include 
decorative  furniture  and  other  house- 
hold articles.  The  business  is  worth 
about  §125,000.  The  annual  business 
done  amounts  to  about  §2500.  The  Ber- 
lin school  of  carpentry  and  cabinet 
making  was  established  for  the  benefit 
of  apprentices  and  journeymen  in  these 
occupations.  It  attempts  to  give  an 
1 all-round  practical  instruction  in  all 
i the  branches.  Pupils  are  required  to 
have  gone  through  an  elementary 
school,  to  have  worked  two  years  as 
apprentices,  to  be  able  to  draw  a little, 
and  to  jiresent  a certificate  of  good 
character.  The  technical  school  at 
Fuerth  was  founded  for  the  promotion 
of  local  wood  carving  and  carpentering 
industries.  It  aims  to  substitute  work- 
shop instruction,  supplemented  by  theo- 
retical subjects,  for  the  customary  period 
of  apprenticeship.  The  Baden  Minis- 
try of  Trade  and  Commerce  established 
the  wood  carving  school  at  Furtwangen 
to  raise  the  artistic  level  of  this  indus- 
try as  practised  iu  the  Black  Forest. 
This  school  is  supported  by  the  minis- 
try and  certain  authorities,  and  it  does 
not  pretend  to  carry  on  any  business  of 
receiving  and  executing  orders ; there 
is  no  endeavor  to  supply  an  income  by 
such  means. 

How  does  the  trade  itself  look  on 
these  schools?  The  large  manufactur- 
ers who  employ  many  workmen  ap- 
prove, for  they  will  be  able  to  procure 
workmen  who  know  both  theoretically 
and  practically  their  trade;  but  the 
owners  of  small  workshops  fear  the 
competition  of  the  articles  made  in  the 
schools  during  the  course  of  instruc- 


tion. T,t  is  said  that  this  f<hu~  di& 

pea  i s when  ihe  objects  manufacture 
in  the  schools  are  sold  at  a distance. 

And  now  we  learn  that  directors  c 
German  industrial  schools  are  about  t 
visit  this  country  -to  procure  know 
edge  ol'  the  conditions  that  prevail  i; . 
Ihe  industrial  schools  of  America  an  1 
other  useful  institutions,  with  a vie' I 
of  imitating  them  iu  Prussia.”  Whetlit  I 
this  action  will,  in  turn,  arouse  the  it  I 
t crest  of  Americans  iu  their  o\v  II 
schools  remains  to  be  seen.  Too  man  I 
sons  of  mechanics  seem  unwilling  t \ 
follow  the  trade  followed  honorably  h 
the  fathers.  They  wish  an  “education  | 
that  is  only  too  often  superficial,  on  u 
that  breeds  discontentment  and  idle  ] 
ness.  A good  shoemaker,  an  excellen 
carpenter,  a careful  and  honest  liousi  11 
painter,  a skilled  median ic— these  aii  1 
more  useful  citizens  than  a fourth  B 
rate  lawyer  who  finally  seeks  his  living  I 
in  ward  politics. 

IN  PARENTHESES. 

“Bow-legged  men  will  hereafter  he  I 
barred  from  the  army.”  The  war  de-  | 
partment  has  decided  that  these  paren-  | 
theses  in  the  long  march  of  human  j 
development  are  useless  iu  the  march  | 
of  a campaign.  Nor  is  the  bow-legged  ij 
man  now  eligible  for  cavalry  service, 
though  he  should  be  able  to  wind  his 
curves  about  the  horse,  for  in  these 
days  of  improved  warfare  cavalry,  it 
seems,  are  particularly  efficacious  in 
dismounted  service.  What  is  to  become 
i of  the  bow-legged?  What  is  the  pro- 
portion of  men  laboring  under  this 
curse  disguised  for  the  world  at  large 
Viy  kindly  trousers?  Sir  Richard  F. 
Button,  moved  to  admiration  by  the 
prowess  of  Dahomey  s amazons,  sag' 

gested  that  old  maids  in  England  or  al 
superfluous  women  should  enter  th< 
army,  a proposition  that  was  at  lensi 
more  merciful  than  the  dictum  of  Sir 
Laboucliere  that  every  woman  should 
be  killed  at  the  age  of  40.  Now  the 
great  majority  of  women,  we  are  told 
by  students  of  anthropology,  are 
knock-kneed.  As  such,  would  they  he 
accepted  by  recruiting  officers:  officers, 
we  hasten  to  add,  of  their  own  sex? 

Dr.  Moreton,  in  a treatise  oh  the 
beauty  of  the  human  structure,  ad- 
earned  the  opinion  that,  if  the  calf  ol 
the  leg  had  been  providentially  set  be- 
fore instead  of  being  absurdly  placed 
behind,  it  would  have  been  fur  better, 
inasmuch  as  the  shinbone  could  not 
then  have  been  so  easily  broken.  This 
opinion  seems  to  us  no  more  absurd 
than  that  of  the  war  department. 
Many  brave  and  enduring  men  have 
been.  are.  and.  as  long  as  there  ate 
careless  mothers  and  nurses,  will  be 
bow-legged.  Peculiarly  atrocious  pi- 
rates, villians  of  reckless  courage,  have 
often  been  distinguished  by  curved  aud, 
therefore,  more  prehensibie,  legs.  There 
may  he  heroic  valor  in  a human  paren- 
thesis. as  well  as  in  a human  heart. 
Is  not  the  bulldog  bow-legged?  And 
tlie  bulldog  is  the  symbol  of  all  tb-'t 
is  admirable  in  war. 

While  Mr.  William  Coleman  of  Ne" 
York  was  taking  up  a carpet  a tack 
flew  up  and  went  through  his  moutt 
down  his  throat  and  found  rest  only 
in  Mr.  Coleman's  stomach.  The  tact 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a swon 
foe  of  man,  but  it  has  hitherto  lurkei 
and  lain  in  wait  for  him.  Mute  aw 
quiescent,  it  was  as  dangerous  as  an; 
mine,  unlike  the  fiddle,  which  does  w 
harm  unless  it  be.  violently  attackeu 
Now  tint  the  tack  is  aggressive,  now 
that  it  leaps  on  its  prey  and  no  longe 
confines  its  sphere  of  action  to  a nakoi 
foot  or  careless  hand,  it  is  all  the  mon 
horrible,  and  soon  there  will  he  tin 
gooseflesh-raising  thought  of  a taei 
at  bay. 

A French  journal  for  women  publishes 
the  following  "distinctively  Engusn 
menu”:  “Dobster-gelly,  cluken-gelly,  s 
mon-cuttlets,  schrlmps  aux  salmons, 
orange,  marmelade,  dregam  cake.  * 
we  have  seen  French  titles  of  dishes  o 
bills  of  fare  in  small  and  pretentio  - 
American  hotels  that  would  afford 
amusement  to  the  French. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Davis,  as  a newspap*1 
correspondent,  is  "disgusted  with  Japan- 
ese restrictions.”  His  disgust  will  no1 
prevent  him  from  writing  at  least  om 
book  full  of  thrilling  and  vivid  de  . Jr' 
tions.  of  battles  seen  by  him  at  a d • 
tanee  of  eight  miles. 


anguished  Foreigner— In  America 
iborer  Is  highly  respactfid,  I-  hear. 
l3a  king,  is  ho  not? 

Joimlan— Oh,  yes,  there  Is  no  country 
[tn  world  where  the  laborer  is  so  re- 
fcth  and  so  prosperous.  He  is,  indeed. 

Kill 

languished  Foreigner— But  I ob- 
last  Monday  that  all  my  friends 
'quaintances  in  Boston  left  town 
hot  to  see  the  coronation. 

ew  ceiling  that  '■cost  $25,000  is  now 
i ered  In  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
pi\  Why  this  decoration?  The  eyes 
t‘  audience  are  fixed  on  the  row  of 
..ciolders  and  directors’  boxes.  Daz- 
edly the  diamonds  and  the  dresses 
D.J  lie  pomp  and  the  splendor,  search- 
p 'rsonal  identification  with  the 'aid 
I o:ra  glass  and  printed  list  of  names 
pgratjnme,  they  will  never  look  so 
at  a ceiling.  And  what  is  even 
, *joOO  ceiling  to  the  luxurious  ex- 
ist > of  a sumptuous  and  famous  wom- 
i a box,  prepared  for  conquest,  ex- 
ct  it  of  her  triumph? 


yoked  laughter  iii  'Tins Ion,  fel  si 
singer  of  a singularly  rich  and  noble' 
voice.  This  tasle  or  the  English  peo- 
ple accounts  for  the  vogue  of  Sir  lOd- 
ward- Elgar’s  “Sea  Songs.” 


as  been  said  that  the  theatre  flour- 
in  war  time.  A second  opera  house 
3e  started  early  this  winter  in  St. 
sburg. 

■ Irwin  has  a plan  to  keep  men 
going  out  between  the  acts.  Then  I 
rill  have  to  be  on  the  stage  in  a 
rjiuous  performance. 

/ tfit  fr  / f * V 

A CURIOUS  PROBLEM. 

dr.  Malcolm  Sterling  MacKinlay’s 
liniscences  of  his  mother,  published 
he  Strand  Magazine,  are  of  interest 
a human  document,  not  as  an  im- 
(ant  contribution  to  musical  litera- 
Xhe  tribute  paid  Antoinette 
rling  is  an  affectionate,  a loyal,  a 
fas  one,  but  to  the  indifferent  out- 
t the  article  is  valuable  solely  as 
ide  light  on  a curious  problem.  An- 
ictte  Sterling,  an  American,  known 
ler  earlier  years  in  this  country  as 
Loir  singer  and  not  ranked  here 
J>ng  the  great,  made  England  her 
in,  and  until  her  death  was  consid- 
by  thousands  of  Englishmen  and 
rlishwomen  as  a great  artist  of  ex- 
xdinary  emotional  power.  By  sing- 
such  ballads  as  “The  Three 
hers”  and  “Caller  Herrin”  she 
ed  thousands  to  tears.  Her  name 
! years  was  a household  word  in  Eng- 
homes,  stately  and  humble.  She 
ilted  America  some  years  ago  and 
in  a few  cities.  We  heard  her  in 
>n.  The  visit  was  unfortunate, 
did  not  win  the  favor  of  the 
ies  or  of  the  people.  The  younger 
eratiou  wondered  how  she  could 
r have  been  taken  seriously,  for  her 
stry  was  not  even  mediocre,  and 
mannerisms  were  intolerable.  She 
rued  to  England  and  again  sang 
:e  with  her  habitual  success, 
ler  sou,  Mr.  MacKinlay,  tells  of  her 
ly  under  Manuel  Garcia,  Pauline 
rdot.  Marches! ; but,  as  a matter  of 
Mine.  Sterling  was  never  an  ac- 
iplished  singer;  her  technique  was 
remely  faulty.  He  describes  the 
'ifbusiasm  of  Liszt,  Gounod,  Brahms 
others.  It  seems  that  Liszt  sat 
e to  the  piano  when  she  sang  his 
ing  of  Thule,”  and  when  she  had 
ifshed  murmured:  “Ach  Gott!  Ach 
t,”  but  this  exclamation  is  one  of 
. horror,  as  well  as  of  praise.  Gou- 
kissed  her  hands,  but  Gounod  was 
1 ays  kissing  singers— it  was  one  of 
favorite  amusements.  The  verdict 
the  English  people,  who  idolized 
was  undoubtedly  honest.  Why  did 
move  the  English  so  deeply  the 
ire  year  that  she  failed  utterly  ip 
leriea?  She  had  a certain  intensity, 
certain  religious  sentimentality,  a 
de  authority— grid  these'  qualities  of 
performance  pleased  Londoners— 
men  as  well  as  women  wept  when 
t heard  her— and  left  Bostonians 
1 or  inclined  toward  pity.  Are  the 
[Orleans,  after  all,  and  in  spite  of  all 
traditions,  less  sentimental  than 
English?  We  know  that  the  latter 
and  abet  by  applause  composers 
singers  of  ballads  and  songs  of 
wkish  sentimentalism.  When  Mine 
ra  Butt  w'as  in  this  city  her  battle- 
we  was  “Abide  with  Me,”  a beauti- 
hyrnn,  set  in  this  instance  to  music 
voice,  piano  and  cabinet  organ;  and 
jo.  Butt's  performance,  which  is  fa- 
ns throughout  England,  almost  pro- 


WAR  AND  MUSIC. 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  the  brilliant 
music  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
asks : “In  the  hurly-burly  of  war,  one 

may  modestly  venture  to  question, 
What  will  be  the  natural  result  upon 
the  future  outcome  of  Russian  music?” 
He  asks  and  does  not  attempt  to 
prophesy.  He  alludes  to  Tschaikowsky, 
who  “in  terrific  phrases  has  described 
something  of  the  war  blasts  of  1812 ; 
but  he  was  the  slow  product  of  genera- 
tions, the  last  of  which  stood  upon  a 
quiet  pinnacle  surveying  Russian 
change  and  development  since  the  time 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars.”  It  may  be 
said  that  Tschaikowsky  himself  thought 
poorly  of  this  overture,  which  was  writ- 
ten for  an  out-of-door  performance  and 
with  reference  to  the  consecration  of  a 
church  in  Moscow,  nor  could  lie  endure 
the  thought  of  its  performance  in  a 
concert  hall. 

The  question  is  an  interesting  one. 
Very  few,  if  any,  great  musical  compo- 
sitions have  been  inspired  directly  by 
war.  Handel’s  “Judas  Maccabeus”  and 
the  Dettingen  “Te  Deum”  were  in 
the  nature  of  a thanksgiving  for  peace, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  at 
musical  painting.  Beethoven's  “Battle 
of  Vittoria”  is  poor  stuff.  Massenet’s 
feverish  melodrama,  “La  Navarraise,” 
has  striking  pages.  But  there  is  no 
great  epic  symphony  or  symphonic 
poem  of  battle,  and  perhaps,  in  spite  of 
the  composer’s  protest,  Tseliaikowsky’s 
“1812”  overture  is  the  best  in  this  field. 
We  refer  now  to  programme  or  frankly 
dramatic  music,  not  to  absolute  music 
that  suggests  the  pomp  and  shock  and 
misery  of  war,  although  there  are  polo- 
naises by  Chopin  that  are  more  charged 
with  the  spirit  of  combat  than  Liszt's 
pretentious  “Battle  of  the  IIuus.” 

At  least  three  celebrated  Russian 
composers  have  been  in  the  army  or 
navy.  Moussorgsky,  an  amateur  of 
irregular,  but  unmistakable,  talent,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  liypo-modern 
school,  was  in  the  army.  Rirnsky- 
Korsakoff,  still  living,  was  in  the  ma- 
rine service,  and  Cesar  Cui,  a general 
of  engineers,  is  professor  of  fortifica- 
tion at  the  St.  Petersburg  Engineering 
Academy.  The  sea  influenced  Rimsky  - 
Korsakoff ; his  “Scheherazade”  proves 
this.  But  neither  he  nor  Cui  nor 
Moussorgsky  has  shown  what  might 
be  called  a military  pictorial  tendency 
in  music.  Genius  is  shaped;  imagina- 
tion is  stirred  by  such  an  event  as  the 
preseut  war,  though  perhaps  it  is  too 
j much  to  say  with  Wagner  that  by  “the 
pouring  out  of  Wood  and  the  anguish- 

throes  of  nations”  arts  have  been 
ushered  into  the  great  epochs  of  their 
history.  The  expression  of  Russian 
sentiment  by  composers  of  that  coun- 
try after  the  present  war  will  not 
necessarily  be  photographic  or  melo- 
dramatic. 

DEPARTED  GLORY. 

We  are  no  better  than,  our  fathers,  iu 
spite  of  telephone,  smokeless  powder, 
wireless  telegraphy,  trolley  car,  auto- 
mobile and  the  Indiana  school  of  poets 
and  novelists.  We  are,  for  one  tiling, 
less  distinguished  in  street  and  in 
house  dress. 

Mr.  Charles  Astor  Bristed  contrib- 
uted over  fifty  years  ago  to  Eraser’s 
Magazine  a series  of  sketches  of  Amer- 
ican society,  entitled  “The  Upper  Ten 
Thousand,”  in  which  he  described,  as 
one  to  the  manner  horn,  the  life  of 
fashionable  New  Yorkers  in  all  its 
variety.  He  represented  ail  English- 
man visiting  Mr.  Masters,  a New 
Yorker  of  high  social  rank  and-  ample 
income — $10,000  a year — at  his  sum- 
mer home  on  the  Hudson.  Hie  Eng- 
lishman found  Masters  at  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning  smoking  a cigarette  and 
reclining  in  a Chinese  cane  chair.  And 
this  was  Masters’  dress:  “He  wore  a 
magnificent  -shawl-pattern  dressing 
gown,  orange  cashmere  without  and 
rose-silk  within,  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a tasselled  cord  that  looked  like 
a very  -superior  style  of  hell  pull; 


very  wide  light  blue  trousers,  slip- 
pers of  the  same  color  embroidered  in 
gold,  a blue  and  white  silk  cravat, 
and  a red  smoking  cap,  more  for  show 
than  use,  jauntily  pitched  on  one  side 
of  his  head.  From  his  whole  attire 
emanated  a combined  odor  of  French 
sachets,  German  cologne  and  Turkish1 
tobacco.”  Remember  that  Masters  is 
represented  throughout  the  sketches 
as  a typical  Now  Yorker  of  the  high- 
est society;  not  a curled  darling,  not  a ; 
dude,  but  an  expert  horseman,  a man 
of  intelligence,  reading,  travel,  shrewd 
in  business.  When  lie  drove  in  the  city 
in  winter  lie  wore  “a  very  white  over- 
coat, with  a white  velvet  collar  and 
large  white  silk  buttons,  and  very  black 
pantaloons  chequered  with  a white  bar, 
so  ambitious  in  its  dimensions  that 
there  is  not  more  than  a square  and  a 
half  of  the  figure  on  each  leg,  said  legs 
not  being  very  large.”  He  had  a red 
India  scarf  for  a muffler,  which  allowed 
a glimpse  of  the  diamond  pin  that  fast- 
ened a red  and  black  satin  long  cravat. 
Add  thick  white  buckskin  gloves  and  I 
heavy  cork-soled  boots.  His  compan- 
ion, also  a swell,  but  less  careful  in  Jiis 
dress,  wore  for  pantaloons  an  old 
black  pair  that  had  “already  done  duty 
for  dress,  as  long  as  they  were  pre- 
sentable, for  evening  parties.” 

And  what  was  the  costume  of  Mr. 
Masters  at  a wedding?  A mulberry- 
blue  coat,  resplendent  with  gilt  but- 
tons. and  white  satin  skirt  lining ; a 
white  watered  satin  waistcoat,  set  off 
(py  a heavy  gold  chain  streaming  down 
from  a little  watch  pocket  under  his 
left  arm  to  the  lowest  buttonhole,  into 
which  it  hooked ; an  elaborately  em- 
broidered cambric  shirt,  studded  with 
three  blazing  diamonds  set  in  dark  blue 
enamel ; a flourishing  white  cravat  with 
a bit  of  lace;  pantaloons  that  were  a 
triumph  of  art,  and  supernaturally  fit- 
ting boots  of  thin  French  calf.  His 
friend  Ludlow  had  a still  more  exuber- 
ant watch  chain,  “an  enamelled  snake 
with  a head  of  opals  and  rubies.” 

How  drab  and  meagre  in  comparison 
are  the  costumes  worn  by  the  gilded 
youth  of  today,  even  by  Mr.  Harry 
Lehr  ! Let  us  not  press  the  compari- 
son, for  Mr.  Lehr  deserves  the  admira- 
tion of  all  lovers  of  loyalty.  He  at 
least  was  faithful  to  his  patroness, 
Mrs.  Fish,  and  led  the  cotillon  after 
dinner  and  after  Mrs.  Spooner  had 
sung  “Good-by,  Summer.”  He  was  not 
to  be  lured  from  his  allegiance  and  from 
this  “modest  entertainment”  into  Mrs. 
Leeds’  pot  of  the  cream  of  society  by  any 
performance  of  Lafayette,  illusionist ; 
of  Mr.  Wilder,  humorist ; of  Mile. 
Ameta,  mirror  dancer.  -Sir.  Lehr, 
“faithful  found,  among  the  faithless 
faithful  only  he,”  may  wear  what  lie 
pleases. 

We  may  refer  again  to  Mr.  Bristed’s 
sketches.  They  furnish  curious  infor- 
mation about  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  untitled  nobility  of  the  late  forties. 
We  are  told,  for  instance,  that,  when 
liveries  were  first  introduced  by  some 
enterprising  imitators  of  European  cus- 
toms, there  was  a great  outcry  against 
them  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple. “They  were  hooted  out  of  Boston, 
and  remain  banished  to  this  day.” 

Two  great-grand-daug-hters  of  Hr. 
Horace  H.  Hayden  offered  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  of  St.  Louis  $500  for  a 
copy  of  liis  “Geological  Essays  (Bal- 
timore, 1820).  Dr.  Hayden’s  profession 
was  dentistry,  hut  to  qualify  himself 
he  studied  appropriately  architecture 
and  geology.  The  study  of  ornithology 
and  molasses-making  would  not  have 
aided  him. 

A statue  of  Shakespeare  is  to  be  un- 
veiled in  Rome  and  there  is  talk  of 
translating  the  dramatist’s  name  into 
Italian  — “Gugliemo  Brandilasta”  — for 
the  inscription  on  the  pedestal.  Timid 
persons,  who  do  not  wish  to  offend 
either  rabid  Baconians  dr  sneering 
Shakespearians,  spell  the  name  “Bake- 
speare." 


Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker,  the  owner, 
editor  and  publisher -of  the  Cosmopolitan, 
wrote  the  whole  of  the  September  num- 
ber. His  only  row,  then,  was  with  the 
proofreader.  i 

Are  the  offing  and  one’s  winnings 
raked  with  the  same  instrument? 


The  street  fakir  may  not  be  a “can 
tain  of  industry,”  but  he  is  the  “asphalt 
king. 


RICHARD  HOVEY. 

A selection  of  the  poems  of  Richard 
Hovoy,  who  died  aged  ,’!5  years,  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  Mosher,  and  in 
an  introduction  the  poet  is  highly 
praised.  He  suffered,  lie  si  ill  suffers, 

| from  the  exuberance  of  his  friends. 
Did  not  one  of  them  prophesy  that. 
Hovey’s  name  may  he  counted  “as  one 
of  the  three  chief  names  in  American 
poetry,”  and  thus  rank  him  with  Whit- 
man and  Poe?  That  his  poetic  light 
still  burns  brilliantly,  that,  it  was  not 
extinguished  by  such  eulogy,  is  a proof 
of  the  intrinsic,  permanent  worth  of 
some  of  his  verse. 

Hovey  looked  the  poet,  and  in  this 
respect  lie  may  he  classed  with  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  Whitman,  Poe.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  he  bore  a strik- 
ing resemblance  to  Alphonse  Daurjet; 
i hat  he  suggested  mysterious,  occult 
newer;  thnt  he  should  never  have  en- 
tered a room  ^through  a door,  hut  in  a 
flash  of  lightning  through  the  ceiling, 
or  shut  upward  through  the  floor  by  a 

vampire  trap.  Thus  did  friends  pay 
tribute  in  a fantastical  way  to  his  nat- 
ural make-up  and  atmosphere,  to  his 
native  bardic  force.  His  walk,  his 
gesture,  liis  conversation  were  such  as 
the  world  likes  to  associate  with  the 
poet  born  in  a golden  clime.  His 
words  dropped  fatness;  liis  thoughts 
flew  upward.  He  was  splendid  in  de- 
nunciation as  in  praise.  He  had  no 
patience  with  the  commonplace,  but  he 
knew  the  value  of  sobriety  and  reserve 
in  the  expression  of  emotion,  although 
hfs  imagination  was  naturally  Eliza- 
bethan in  its  gorgeous  sensuousness.  He 
neither  was  ashamed  nor  did  he  boast 
of  poverty.  He  was  prepared  for  either 
fortune.  He  died  when  the  indifferent 
world  began  to  smile  on  him,  after  he 
had  long  smiled  on  the  world,  for  man 
and  nature  were  dear  to  him.  To  the 
majority  he  is  known  chiefly  by  his 
“Stein  Song.”  Posterity  will  cherish 
him  for  his  singularly  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation of  nature,  for  his  broad 
Catholicism,  for  his'  felicitous  rhythm 
and  phrase,  for  liis  tragic  force  in  a 
difficult  form  of  the  drama,  for  liis 
lionesl  humanity.  He  was  much  more 
than  the  singer  of  a bacchanalian  ditty. 

DAILY  WALKS. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Alden,  once  known  aud 
esteemed  as  the  funny  man  of  the  New 
York  Times,  continues  to  be  humorous 
as  the  literary  correspondent  in  Lon- 
don of  the  Saturday  supplement  of  the 
journal  with  which  he  has  long  been 
connected.  He  is  most  humorous  when 
he  is  resolutely  serious  in  the  expres- 
sion of  likes  and  dislikes,  aud  he  is 
always  humorous  as  that  word  was 
understood  in  Elizabethan  days.  In 
liis  last  letter  he  runs  afoul  of  “Quaint  i 
Talks  About  Long  Walks,”  by  the  Rev.  ] 
A.  N.  Cooper.  Mr.  Alden  cannot  for  j 
the  life  of  him  see  why  any  one  should 
enjoy  walking  over  a small  or  a large 
part  of  Europe.  “Mr.  Coopc-r  likes  to 
walk,  and  so  long  as  lie  does  not  com- 
pel us  to  walk  with  him,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  take  pleasure 
in  reading  his  account  of  his  adven- 
tures.” Think  for  a moment : What 

delightful  reading  we  should  have 
missed  forever  if  all  writers  had  been 
of  Mr.  Alden’s  opinion.  It  is  not  | 
necessary  to  go  back  to  Dr.  Watts  and 
his  line : “In  all  my  daily  walks 

abroad”;  it  is  not  necessary  to  invoke 
the  testimony  of  the  peripatetic  philoso- 
phers. One  of  Hazlitt’s  most  memor- 
able essays  is  the  one  on  the  joys  of 
walking,  and  Stevenson,  who  nobly  ! 
envied  Ilazlitt  this  essay,  tried  in  vain 
to  equal  it,  for  he,  too,  was  a famous  j 
walker.  A most  entertaining  book  of  i 
late  years  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Hilaire 
Belloc's  journey  on  foot  from  ::  little 
town  in  France  to  imperial  Rome.  In 
America  there  are  the  books  by  Bayard 
Taylor,  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  Tin  - 
reau,  and  one  of  Walt  Whitman’s 
noblest  poems  is  the  “Song  of  the  Open 
Road,”  which  begins : 

“Afoot  and  light-hearted,  I take  to  the  open 
road, 

Healthy,  free,  the  world  before  me, 

The  long  brown  path  before  me  leading  wher- 
ever I choose." 

, The  walker  of  all  walkers  was  not 
Sarah  Walker,  the  sly,  unwholesome 
lodging  house  keeper's  daughter  so 


madly  loved  by  ITazlitt,  but  Johri"tattfW- 
art,  the  Scotsman  known  as  A\  alkiug 
Stewart  and  celebrated  by  Do  Quincey 
with  all  the  pomp  of  bis  unapproach- 
able rhetoric.  Stewart  walked  from 
the  age  of  23  to  oS  or  60.  This  circum- 
peripatetic,  or  circumnambulator,  had 
walked  round  the  terra  flrma  of  this 
whizzing  ball.  “A  terrestrial  globe, 
representing  the  infinite  wanderings  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  would  have  seemed 
belted  and  zoned  in  all  latitudes,  like  a 
Ptolemaic  globe  of  the  heavens,  with 
cy-les  and  epicycles,  approaching,  cross- 
ing, traversing,  coinciding,  receding.  No 
region,  previous  to  human  feet,  except, 
I think,  China  and  Japan,  but  had 
been  visited  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  this 
philosophic  style;  a style  which  com- 
pels a man  to  move  slowly  through  a 
country,  aud  to  fall  in  continually  with 
the  natives  of  that  country  in  a degree 
far  beyond  what  is  possible  for  the 
traveller  iu  carriages  aud  palanquins,  or 
mounted  on  horses,  mules  or  camels.” 
Eloquent  beyond  belief  in  his  conversa- 
tion. he  wrote  many  extraordinary 
books.  A fine  specimen  of  the  animal 
man,  he  lived  on  milk,  fruit  and  bread; 
he  walked,  talked  and  wrote.  The 
complete  works  of  an  author  are  sel- 
dom to  be  desired,  hut  what  would  r.ot 
one  give  for  all  of  “Walking”  Stew- 
art’s books?  Perhaps  even  Mr.  Alden 
might  be  tempted  to  awake  from  physi- 
cal lethargy  to  take  more  than  a walk 
in  Johnsonian  manner  in  Fleet  street. 


Thackeray's  "Fatal  Boots”  amount  to 
if  the  tale  were  entitled  “The  Fatal 
Shoes”?  The  leg-boot,  cowhide,  oiled, 
was  a glory  to  the  American,  to  the 
men  that  lived  among  cattle, or  tasted 
of  the  ocean  or  woods,  fdr  daily  or  for 
Sunday  use,  as  was  the  calfskin  pol- 
ished till  it  was  a lookiug-glnss  to  the 
swell  before  and  during  the  civil  war. 

The  leg-boot  was  peculiarly  associate 
with  American  statesmanship.  It  was 
worn  by  statesmen,  especially  iu  the 
West,  long  after  it  bad  been  discarded 
in  cities  of  the  East.  The  statue  of 
the  ideal  American  statesman  of  the 


A burglar  in  Mllburn.  X.  J.,  broke 
into  the  house  of  a family  doctor  and 
took  his  best  razor.  Perhaps  he  was  I 
not  a professional  burglar,  after  all. 
No  doubt  the  doctor  had  boasted  of  his 
razor,  a superb  example  of  fine  old 
English  make,  one  that  bore  no  warn- 
ing inscription,  "Made  in  Germany.” 
Even  the  doctor’s  brother  might  have 
been  tempted  to  acquire  such  a treasure. 


slavery  struggle  should  represent  him 
as  clad  in  a long-tailed  coat,  a low-cut 
waistcoat,  visible  leg-boots,  a plug  hat 
and  a yellow  linen  duster;  a newspaper 
should  stick  out  from  a pocket  of  the 
duster,  and  his  right  hand  should  grasp 
a carpet-bag. 


“Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Henry  James  is  re- 
garded unfairly  by  some  of  his  country- 
men as  a man  who  has  virtually  ceased 
to  be  an  American,  it  is  perhaps  per- 
missible to  mention  that  no  one  who 
sees  him  today  could  doubt  bis  New  j 
England  origin.”  And  how  does  Mr.  I 
James  like  this?  And  is  Mr.  Alden  in 
complimentary  mood  or  has  he  a grudge 
against  him? 


Mr.  W.  L.  Alden  says  that  Haw- 
thorne moved  intellectually  “in  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  world."  But  this  little 
The  department  of  justice,  after  anl  world,  the  human  breast,  was  peopled 
■estigation  of  charges  against  Judge  with  all  the  emotions,  with  all  the  pas- 


THE  PASSING  BOOT. 

“The  old-time  top  boot  is  fast  disap- 
pearing from  the  face  of  th»  earth.” 
This  is  sad  news,  for  the  leg-boot  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  world  ; it  is  filled  to  overflowing 
with  associations  dear  to  romanticists, 
sociologists  and  folk-lorists.  Varieties 
have  been  named  after  heroes.  Artists 
have  spent  on  boots  their  cunning. 
Bassompierre  filled  one  of  his  gigantic 
boots  with  wine  and  drained  it  at  p 
draught  to  the  health  of  four  cantons. 
The  New  England  farmer,  after  a wet 
da}’,  took  his  off  in  the  kitchen  and 
dried  his  feet  in  the  oven  of  the  stove. 

The  leg-boot  was  for  years  the  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  American.  In  his 
boyhood  he  longed  for  his  first  pair. 
They  were  red-topped ; they  were 
stamped  floridly,  high  up  on  the  shank, 
with  the  maker’s  name;,  in  prudent 
households  they  were  copper-toed. 
There  was  once  an  attempt  to  introduce 
corduroy  boots  for  youngsters,  and  we 
remember  a boy  who,  suspicious  as  to 
his  reception  by  his  playmates,  wore 
such  a pair  to  district  school.  His  life 
that  winter  was  a burden,  for,  in  spite 
of  his  tears  and  his  threats,  his  parents 
were  obdurate,  stony-hearted.  He  was 
accused  by  his  school-fellows  of  being 
stuck  up.  If  he  had  worn  eyeglasses,  he 
would  not  have  been  held  in  greater 
contempt. 

At  college  this  same  boy  was  fussy 
about  his  boots.  His  best  were  of 
French  calf  made  by  a skilled  eord- 
wainer,  who  talked  politics,  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  an  atheist,  and 
charged  high  prices  for  the  work  of 
his  hands.  The  boots  were  as  moulded 
to  the  feet,  and  often,  when  he  applied 
the  jack,  it  seemed  as  though  the  foot 
would  come  off  with  the  boot.  Poli- 
ticians in  those  years  when  the  leg- 
hoot  reigned  supreme  provided  them- 
selves with  the  coarser  variety  and 
tucked  in  their  trousers  just  before 
i hey  stumped  in  villages.  Horace 
Greeley  was  caricatured  with  one 
irouser  leg  at  half-mast.  A celebrated 
divine  now  living  and  highly  honored 
was  accused  in  his  younger  years  of 
deliberately  disarranging  the  conven- 
tional combination  of  trousers  and  leg- 
boots  that  he  might  get  closer  to  the 
'common  people,  just  as  AN  alt  A\  hitman 
tuck'd  his  “trouser-ends"  in  his  hoots 
•when  the  boatmen  and  elamdiggers 
arose  early  and  stopt  for  him,  and  they 
went  and  had  a good  time.  Did  not 
Joaquin  Miller  prove  conclusively  the 
strength  and  the  beauty  of  his  poetry 
.by  wearing  formidable  boots  outside 
his  trousers  in  the  exclusive  drawing- 
rooms of  effete  London?  AA’liat  would 


Hainc-r  of  Oklahoma,  concludes  that  hd  siona. 
is  “a  fine  judge.”  but  “somewhat  irri- 
table and  brusque.”  Thus  Judge  Hainer 
is  one  of  a long  line  of  illustrious  ex- 
amples. There  have  been  judges  who 
have  cultivated  brusqueness  as  a dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  their  profession, 
just  as  there  are  physicians  who  think 
that  a fine  brutality  gives  them  author- 
ity, just  as  other  physicians  put  their 
confidence  iu  a bushy  beard,  one  that 
the  fowls  of  the  air  might  nest  in. 

There  are  musicians  who  affect  long 
hair  because  Liszt  was  thus  conspicu- 
ous. or  write  illegibly  because  Beetho- 
ven's handwriting  was  vile.  There  has 
been  departure  from  tradition  in  some 
callings:  poets  may  nowT  be  taken  for 
business  men,  painters  are  to  be  seen 
with  conventional  hats.  And.  after  all, 
how  can  a judge  of  long  experience 
with  foul  court  rooms  and  with  con- 
tending, quibbling  lawyers  be  otherwise 
than  brusque? 


Marie  Cahill  was  introduced  to  King 
Edw’ard  at  Marienbad.  The  pleasure  was 
Edward’s. 


The  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  w’iil 
meet  in  New  York.  At  the  Chemical 
Bank? 


Out  in  Malden  they  read  the  familiar 
text:  “Like  unto  a moth  fretting  a po- 
litical garment.” 


"Admiral  Togo,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,’  left  his  family  without  let- 
ting even  his  wife  know  where  he  was 
going.”  Could  Gen.  Kuropatkin  tell  his 
family  just  now-  where  he  is  going? 


And  why  should  not  Emma  Calve  act 
Carmen  in  Berlin?  Did  not  a French- 
man who  had  been  in  the  serviefe  of 
Napoleon  become  AVellington’s  head 
cook? 


The  New’  York  Sun  declared  itself  for 
Roosevelt,  and  gave  a list  of  “mixed 
temperance  drinks”  on  the  same  fate- 
ful editorial  page.  Is  there  symbolism 
In  the  juxtaposition  of  ideas?  But  the 
list  of  soft  drinks  is  not  complete. 
Grape-juice  punch,  lemon  squash,  grape- 
juice  sherbet,  Saratoga  cooler,  grape- 
juice  nectar— these  may  serve,  but  what 
are  they  in  comparison  with  ’’bingo,’’ 
the  summer  drink  reoommended  by  John 
Phoenix.  The  recipe  is  a simple  one: 
Three  parts  water-gruel  and  two  of  root- 
beer;  thicken  w’ith  a little  soft  squash, 
and  strain  through  a cane-bottomed 
chair.  Some  prefer  two  parts  of  the 
gruel  and  three  of  the  beer.  No  doubt 
it  is  mixed  in  the  Bishop’s  Subw’ay 
pleasure-house  to  suit  the  customer’s 
taste. 


O / ^ (7  y 

“SPONTANEOUS”  TESTIMONY. 

The  Herald  commented  a few  days 
rigo  on  the  extraordinary  case  of  Adolf 
;ross  injustice  shown  tow- 


A man  poisoned  himself  the  other  day, 
for  “he  preferred  death  to  seeing  his 
w’ife  and  three  daughters  face  starva- 
tion.” Just  how  did  this  sensitive  soul 
better  matters?  He  has  plunged  his 
family  into  sorrow;  he  has  left  it  alone 
to  continue  the  daily  fight;  and  If  he 
had  any  hope  of  immediate  benefit,  it 
was  in  the  possible  generosity  of  an  in- 
surance company  with  which  he  had 
not  played  a fair  game. 


Mr.  Peter  Ten  Broeck  calls  the  at- 
tention of  the  New  York  Sun  to  the 
fact  that  the  use  in  the  eastern  and 
middle  states  of  the  “slap-dash  broad 
‘a'  ” is  becoming  prevalent.  We  regret 
to  sav  that  this  silliness  is  all  too  com- 
mon! in  Boston.  There  are  many  hero 
who  speak  of  a man  as  a “mahn,”  and 
think  they  are  thus  speaking  the  purest 
English.  Not  long  ago  we  heard  a 
“mahn”  sneaking  of  the  “gahs,”  and 
in  the  next  breath  saying  “pass”  with 
the  shortest  possible  “a."  The  same 
man  would  no  doubt  use  that  absurd 
solecism  “proven”  for  “proved,”  or 
“gotten”  when  “got”  is  correct,  or 
“would  rather"  for  “had  rather.”  .But 
if  a “mahn”  wishes  to  be  shabby-gen- 
teel in  speech  let  him  at  least  be  con- 
sistent in  the  use  of  his  broad  and  bray- 
ing "a." 


A college  professor  has  secured  many 
specimens  of  rare  fossils— and  he  went 
in  his  search  outside  the  faculty. 


Beck.  The 
arc!  this  much-abused  man  has  led 
some  Englishmen  to  cry  out  lhat  Eng- 
lish criminal  justice  is  itself  on  trial ; 
and  others,  "patriots"  who  would  not 
go  so  far.  yet  ask  whether  the  old-estab- 
lished plan  of  examination  by  question 
and  answer  is  a sure  means  of  bringing 
out  the  truth.  This  method  of  examina- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  imposed  on 
Englishmen  “by  the  rooted  taciturnity" 
of  the  race.  The  doubters  concerning 
the  best  method  of  conducting  a crim- 
inal case  in  the  best  of  worlds  are  now 
asking  whether  the  French  plan  of  let- 
ting the  witness  tell  his  own  story  is 
not  better  calculated  to  expose  a false 
and  plotted  accusation.  They  cite  the 
experiences  of  a Swiss  professor  of 
psychology  who  experimented  with  many 
of  both  sexes.  He  found  that  "while 
question  and  answer  produced  more  de- 
tailed evidence  regarding  scenes  which 
had  actually  occurred,  the  ‘spontaneous’ 
testimony  was  much  superior  to  it  in 
point  of  fidelity.”  (The  results  of  these 
experiments  were  published  in  the 

“Archives  de  Geneve”  for  April  7 of 
this  year.) 

The  French  procedure  has  been  looked 
on  askant  for  many  years.  The  idea  of 
the  presiding  officer  being  practically  an 
inquisitor  is  repugnant  to  the  believers 
in  the  jury  system  as  known  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  still  more  re- 
pugnant is  the  French  theory  that  the 


AGAINST  PORCEL 

Cion..  bell-like  voices  are  raised  no 
against  the  dangers  that  lurk  ill  a 
porcelain  bathtub.  One  of  these  warn- 
ers  and  protesters  mentions  the  sad 
case  of  “a  distinguished  railroad  man 
who  fell  during  his  bath  and  broke  his 
collarbone,”  also  that  of  a "distin- 
guished author  who  broke  two  ribs  in 
the  same  way."  The  distinguished  rail- 
road man  had  probably  just  left  one  of 
his  sleeping  cars,  which  accounts  for 
the  violence  and  the  fury  of  his  hath. 
As  for  the  author — writers  of  genius 
have  in  all  ages  bee;-,  supposed  to  eschew 
baths,  and  this  one.  since  he  is  ‘’dis- 
tinguished,” flew  rashly  iu  the  face  of 
tradition. 

Of  course,  an  aged  grandmother  or 
a decrepit  Uncle  Amos  cast  in 
porcelain  bathtub  is  a tragic  thought 
but  hundreds  use  these  tubs  daily  with 
benefit  rather  than  with  injury.  The 
complaint  is  not  general.  There  is  no 
insurance  company  that  makes  a spe- 
cialty of  porcelain  risks.  From  an 
aesthetic  point,  the  modern  tub  pleases 
the  eye.  Mr.  George  Meredith’s  "dainty 
rogue  in  porcelain”  would  be  still  more 
charming  and  desirable  in  a porcelain 
tub  than  in  the  conventional  low- 
necked  gown  of  the  English  dinner 
party.  AA’ho  would  uot  dread  to  think 
of  her  iu  the  dull-lmed  dingy  tub  of 
earlier  years,  the  tub  that  suggested 
the  need  of  a cleanser  before  the  body 
could  be  intrusted  to  it? 

The  history  of  the  bathtub  in  New 
England  is  yet  to  be  written.  AVe  un- 
deistand  that  our  friend,  the  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology,  has  already  col- 
lected valuable  notes,  and  that  his  arti- 
cle will  be  the  longest  and  most  impor- 
tant chapter  in  the  fourteenth  volume 
of  his  colossal  work,  “Man  as  a Social 
and  Political  Beast”  (elephant  folio, 
superbly  illustrated,  sold  only  by  sub- 
scription—the  first  of  the  forty-five 
volumes  is  already  in  the  press).  In 
the  more  heroic  days  our  ancestors 
knew  not  the  thing.  The  children  were 
washed  on  Saturday  night,  usually  in 
the  kitchen  aud  in  wooden  tubs.  Little 
by  little  the  bathtub,  the  tub  designed 
exclusively  for  bathing,  sneaked  in  ami 
was  set.  It  was  used  legitimately  on 
Saturday  nights;  during.tbe  rest  of  the 
week  it  was  a receptacle  for  household 
goods,  or  planks  were  put  over  it  to 
hold  flower  pots,  just  as  now  in  some 
small  flats  the  tub  serves  as  a conven- 
ient storing  place  for  coal. . Today  tubs 
— ves,  porcelain  tubs— are  considered  as 
indispt  usable  in  private  or  public  bouse 
as  a doorbell  or  a cooking  stove.  And 
how  few  accidents  are  reported  from 
their  use!  Never  have  we  seetj  over 
one  of  these  tubs  a placard  "Danger!” 
by  day.  or  a red  light  by  night. 

And  would  a few  timorous  mortals 
have  ns  all  go  hack  to  the  battered 
and  forbidding  metal,  or  still  further 
back  to  the  wooden  tub  wrenched  front 
its  true  use?  There  was  danger  in  the 
employment  of  even  the  Wooden  tub; 
the  water  in  the  tea  kettle  was  often 
carelessly  or  injudiciously  poured  with 
scalding  result. 


, at* 


A HINT  TO  PIANISTS. 

Mr.  John  M.  AA'alerbnry  of  New  | 


"Johannesberg  Schloss,  probably  the 
finest  - of  Rhine  wines,  promises  to  be 
especially  abundant  this  year.”  This  is 
good  news  for  all  Bostonians  who  do 
not  like  city  water  and  are  not  fond  of 
spring  waters  sparkling  for  a week  at  a 
time  in  tilting  carboys.  If  for  any  rea- 
son. by  any  neglect  on  their  part,  they 
do  not  order  Johannesberg  Schloss  in 
time,  the  old  "Steinwein”  vineyards  are 
working  night  and  day,  and  the  vintage 
is  "full-bodied,  fine-flavored,  while 
ruby-red  of  hue.” 


accused  must  necessarily  be  guilty  to 
those  who  still  believe  in  the  old  maxim 
of  every  man  being  innocent  till  proof 
is  given  to  the  contrary.  “Spontane- 
ous” testimony!  How  many  innocent 
men  charged  with  a serious  offence  or  a 
bloody  crime  could  tell  n straightfor- 
ward. reasonable  -■  story  ? Would  not 
nine  out  of  ten  halt,  stammer,  mumble, 
b!;ish.  or  actually  break  down?  AA'ouhl 
they  not  in  their  anxiety  or  in  their  in- 
dignation contradict  themselves  or  show 
an  emotion  that  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  fear?  The  accomplished  ras- 
cal would  make  a better  snowing. 


York  played  a piano  at  Shantokin  con- 
tinuously for  26  hours  aud  !•>  minutes 
without  change  of  cuffs,  and  without 
being  wound  up  after  the  manner  of 
his  namesake,  the  watch.  Mr.  Water; 
bury.  whose  only  serious  rival,  so  far 
as  endurance  is  concerned,  is  Mr.  Napo- 
leon Berg,  the  “Iron  Pianist,”  goes  into 
a piano  contest,  we  are  told  by  an 
admirer  and  close  personal  friend,  , in  j 
much  the  same  manner  that  a prize- 
fighter goes  into  the  roped  square.  He 
wears  no  shirt  and  has  his  wrists 
firmly  bandaged.”  _ 

There  are  eminent  pianists  in  Ger- 
many who  would  cheerfully  hail  Air.  | 
NA'aterbury  as  a brother  in  art.  Fh?j  I 
are  characterized  in  the  music  diction- 
aries as  "formidable."  From  time  to 
time  they  visit  America  to  show  their 
prowess — for  a consideration  -n  ith  <ffr  I 
chest  ra  and  in  recital.  They  have  worn 
hitherto  t lie  conventional  dress  of  after- 
noon or  of  evening,  often  to  their  ex- 
treme physical  discomfort.  In  their 
most  exalted  moments  they  sweat  pro- 
fusely. they  mop  face  and  neck  be-j 
syweeu  the  rounds,  and  some,  as  that 
'Since  of  pianists,  Mr.  de  Pachmann. 


Ill 


miii-li  t roil bi?  wf/li  refractory  V* *"1 
if  coilnfs.  Why  wiii  tiiey  i.ot 
he  example.  of  Mr.  Waterbary  ? 
do  not  suggest  for  ii  moment  that 
. s lion  Id  strip  to  the  skin,  but  they 
might  wear  a more  sensible 
than  the  one  now  familiar  to 
■tgoers,  and  there  might  be  a 
ng  symbolism  in  the  elioice  of 
less.  If  a pianist  play  a concerto 
haikowsky,  Liszt  or  by  some  less 
s member  of  the  ultra-modern 
a sweater  would  he  the  thing, 

1 pine  boots  would  give  a sure  coin- 
of  the  pedals,  if  the  concerto 
Mozart,  Chopin.  Schumann,  Hen- 
“fatigue  shirt”  of  madras,  deli- 
n line,  a sash  instead  of  a belt, 
[leakers  would  be  a most  suitable 
lie.  Through  such  care  in  dress, 
anist  would  be  more  comfortable, 
at  ease,  more  capable  of  dispiay- 
is  peculiar  ability:  the  audience 
be  able  to  foretell  in  a measure 
uality  of  the  performance  from 
mracter  of  the  costume:  the  pian- 
>uld  sit  in  bold  relief  against  the  I 
orchestral  background ; nor 
the  compassionate  conductor  be 
cd  to  act  as  a second  and  sponge 
tist  between  the  movements  of  a 
•to. 

Crown  Prince  Frederick  Will- 
roposed  to  the  Duchess  Cecilia, 
he  was  taking  a cup  of  tea  with 
nd  her  mother.  The  Prussian 
is  indeed  anglicized.  From  time 
. norial  courtship  has  "been  con- 
and  questions  popped  among 
•ins  in  beer  hall  or  beer  garden, 
overs  sit  hand  in  hand  and  the 
is  relaxed  only  to  lift  cheese, 
es  or  beer  to  amorous  mouths, 
nother  knits  and  says  from  time 
'Ach!  Herr  Je.”  What  is  love 
is  nourished  with  tea? 


William  Waldorf  Astor  landed 
seventeen  trunks  and  a valet.  He 
to  look  at  his  real  estate,  and  if 
I es  the  rest  of  New  York  he  will 
The  Sun  reporter  says  that  Mr. 
lias  an  English  accent;  the  Times 
er  says  there  was  no  trace  of  any 
accent.  It's  a pity  that  there 
be  any  difference  of  opinion 
such  an  important  matter.  Is 
Celt  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer? 


e is  to  be  another  sumptuous  and 
edition  of  Thackeray’s  works. 
|aper  will  be  all  rag  and  deekle- 
there  will  be  line  binding;  there 
e many  frontispieces  besides  the 
■'s  own  designs,  and  both  deep  and 
thinkers  will  write  introductions, 
,t  the  purchaser  may  know  what 
>uld  admire,  what  characters  are 
rawn,  whether  the  psychology  of 
iharacter  is  maintained,  etc.,  etc. 
m the  volumes  be  held  with  any 
rt  by  the  reader?  Can  he  put  one 
;m  In  his  pocket?  Will  he  dare 
ve  one  carelessly  in  a chair  or 
one  in  bed  by  a candle  lamp? 
id  editions,  as  a rule,  limit  read- 
id  consequent  enjoyment. 

|g  Edward  wore  at  Marienbad,  ac- 
lg  to  Marie  Cahill,  a blood-red 
shirt,  a light-blue  satin  tie,  and 
!k  coat  of  brown  and  white  stripes 
jst  an  inch  and  a half  wide.  Ed- 
always  was  a “tasty  dresser." 

Josef  of  Austria  was  with  him 
Itlidn't  mind  it  a bit.  Kings  stand 
ich  other. 


e appearance  of  Princeton  under- 
lates  in  the  street,  in  chapel  and 
issroom  shows  a studied  careless- 
of  dress."  At  Yale  during  the  win- 
of  the  seventies  the  favorite  dress 
•liapel  consisted  of *a  nightgown,  an 
r and  a pair  of  rubber  boots. 


Philadelphia  Record  insists  that 
bretly  stenographer  has  a hard 
ggle  to  get  a position,  and  it  quotes 
old  line  "the  fatal  gift  of  beauty." 
[adelphia  always  was  a slow  town. 

i :-Gov.  Bob  Taylor,  the  fiddler,  now 
his  third  wife.  It's  the  fiddler,  not 
statesman  or  lecturer,  that  moves 
!*  hearts. 

here  is  to  be  a new  and  "complete 
ion”  of  Mr.  Henry  James'  novels  in 
nty  odd  volumes.  Will  they 
nslated  into  English? 
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as  there  no  pork  at  Newburyport 
all  those  Beans?  ypon 


aiuso,  the  tenor,  has  a son.  It  won’t 
t Ills  voice. 


R.  EDUARD  HANSLICK 
died  last  month  at  a 
time  when  there  wais  lit- 
tle activity  in  the  mu- 
sical world.  Foreign  mu- 
sic journals  do  not  as  a 
rule  appear  with  their 
accustomed  regularity  during  the  vaca- 
tion. Weeklies  then  are  published  as 
fortnightlies  or  though  accidentally. 
For  this  reason  perhaps  the  death  of 
Hansliclc  did  not  excite  so  full  and 
immediate  attention  throughout  Europe 
as  he  himself  no  doubt  wished  and  ex- 
pected. Journals  received  a few  days 
ago  contain  notices  which  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by  a personally  friendly 
tone  and  by  a warm  appreciation  of  the 
many  amicable  qualities  of  the  man 
himself. 

Nearly  all  the  writers  have  admitted 
the  narrow  honesty  of  the  critic,  though 
one  or  two  have  attributed  his  hostility 
toward  Wagtief  and  his  cause  to  a real 
or  fancied  slight,  for,  as  the  story  goes, 
Wagner  once  read  the  libretto  of  "Die 
Meidtersinger"  to  a group  in  Vienna 
before  the  performance  of  the  opera, 
and  intimated  that  Hansiick  had  un- 
consciously sat  for  Beckmesser— a story 
that  we  are  disinclined  to  believe.  These 
same  writers  and  some  others  regret 
that  Hansiick  was  a partisan. 

Tlie  Partisan-Critic. 

Yet  the  seeming  paradox  that  the 
truly  catholic  critic  must  first  of  all 
be  a partisan  has  been  advanced  by 
writers  of  singular  power,  and  especially 
by  a few  of  unusual  critical  acumen. 
Over  50  years  ago  Charles  Baudelaire, 
in  a series  of  articles  on  the  Salon  of 
1846,  began  by  inquiring  into  the  use  of 
criticism  and  into  the  character  of  an 
"ideal  critic,”  The  glory  of  Baudelaire 
the  poet  has  eclipsed  the  reputation  of 
Baudelaire  as  a critic  of  art,  literature, 
music,  yet  the  man  was  an  accom- 
plished judge. 

He  took  for  his  text  a picture  by 
Gavarni,  in  which  the  caricaturist  repre- 
sents a painter  bent  over  his  canvas. 
Behind  this  painter  stands  a solemn, 
dry,  istiff,  w"hite-cravated  individual, 
who  holds  in  his  hand  his  last  article. 
"If  art  is  noble,  criticism  is  holy.” 
"Who  says  that?”  "The  critic!”  and 
Baudelaire  adds  that  if  the  nrtist  here 


appears  to  the  greater  advantage,  it  is 
because  the  critic  in  this  instance  is 
one  of  the  great  crowd  of  critics, 

"Criticism,  to  be  just,  to  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  its  existence,  should  be  partial, 
passionate,  political;  that  is  to  say, 
made  .from  an  exclusive  outlook,  but 
from  the  outlook  that  surveys  the  great- 
est number  of  horizons."  Baudelaire 
elaborates  this  theory. 

His  words,  freely  Englished,  for  he 
was  master  of  subtle  nuances,  and  his 
expression  of  thought  chafes  in  the  cor- 
set of  literal  translation,  are  as  fol- 
lows; “I  sincerely  believe  that  the  best 
criticism  is  that  which  is  entertaining 
and  poetic;  not  that  which,  cold  and  al- 
gebraical, under  the  pretext  of  explain- 
ing everything,  lias  neither  hate  nor 
love  and  strips  itself  willingly  of  any 
kind  of  temperament;  but— lust  as  a fine 
painting  is  nature  reflected  by  an  artist 
— the  criticism  which  will  be  this  same 
painting  reflected  by  an  intelligent  and 
sensitive  mind.  And  so  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  a picture  can  be  a sonnet  or  an 
elegy. 

"To  exalt  drawing  at  the  expense  of 
color,  or  color  at.  the  expense  of  draw- 
ing, is  without  doubt  an  outlook,  but 
this  outlook  is  neither  broad  nor  just 

* * * A broader  ”oint  of  view  will  be 
an  enlarged  Individuality;  to  demand  of 
the  artist  the  naivete  and  the  honest 
expression  of  his  tempeliament  aided  by 
all  the  means  furnished  him  by  his  pro- 
fession. He  that  is  without  tempera- 
ment is  not  worthy  to  be  a painter,  and 
—since  we  are  tired  of  imitators,  and 
especially  of  eclectics— he  should  enter 
as  a workman  into  the  service  of  a 
painter  with  temperament. 

"Provided  with  a certain  standard  of 
judgment  and  the  ability  to  judge,  the 
critic  should  perform  his  task  with  pas- 
sion; because  one  is  a critic  he  is  not 
the  less  a man,  and  passion  brings  to- 
gether temperaments  that  are  analogous 
and  raises  the  intelligence  to  hitherto 
unknown  heights." 


Hanslick’s  limitations. 

Hansiick  was  a critic  of  strong  likes 
and  dislikes;  a man  of  unaccountable 
limitations  and  deplorable  expansions. 
Mr.  Edward  Baughan  thinks  that  the 
men  who  have  made  the  most  mark  in 
artistic  criticism  for  newspapers  have 
done  so  because  their  very  outlook  has 
had  the>  strength  of  limitations.  They 
have  been  men  who  took  a definite  and 
personal  view  of  music  and  had  a liter- 
ary gift.  Their  writings  had  life.  "I  do 
not  say  that  in  an  ideal  world  these 
men  would  make  the  mark  they  have 
made.  It  is  conceivable  that  a musical 
public  capable  of  seeing  all  sides  of  a 
question  (and  perhaps  more  sides  than 
exist),  may  come  into  being,  and  the 
critic  of  personal  views  will  be  consid- 
ered an  anachronism  properly  belong- 
ing to  an  age  when  pure  intellect  did 
not  rule  the  world.  But  I rather  fancy 
that  when  that  millennium  dawns  man- 
kind will  no  longer  take  an  interest  in 
anything  .as  emotional  as  music.  In  the 
mean  time,  I do  not  believe  in  the  critic 
who  is  sympathetic  toward  every  mani- 
festation of  art.  There  must  be  the 
limitation  of  individuality.  For  in- 
stance, I cannot  understand  the  tem- 
perament that  finds  an  equal  appeal  in 
the  music  of  Brahms  and  the  music  of 
Wagner  and  Richard  Strauss.  The  two 
schools  overlap  to  a certain  extent,  so 
that  an  amateur  who  delights  in  the 
(Compositions  of  the  ‘programme’  writ- 
ers may  find  much  to  admire  in  Brahms; 
but  if  that  composer  is  the  musician 
who  appeals  to  you  most,  it  is  not  like- 
ly that  the  less  restrained  and  more 
picturesque  style  of  the  others  will  be 
to  your  mind.  Intellectually  you  may 
admire  them,  and  a sense  of  justice 
may  prevent  your  dismissing  their 
music  as  of  no  account;  but  pure  intel- 
lect plays  a very  small  part  in  a real 
j appreciation  of  art.” 

This  is  true  not  only  of  Hansiick;  it 
might  be  applied  to  men  now  living. 
Take  Hansliek’s  case.  He  was  a Vien- 
nese by  adoption,  and  the  “classics"  as 
understood  in  the  city  that  for  years  re- 
jected Schumann  were  as  gods  to  be 
worshipped  blindly.  He  was  the  sworn 
a.dvocate  of  absolute  music;  programme 
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music  was  distasteful  to  him.  The 
French  that  worked  after  classic  models  | 
were  approved  by  him;  but  all  of'  the  I 
hypo-modern  school,  whatever  their  na-  j 
tionality,  were  to  him  as  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation.  When  he  did  not  un- 
derstand or  when  he  did  not  try  to 
understand  he  ridiculed,  and  the  Vien- 
nese, who  wish  to  be  always  gay, 
laughed  and  said:  "Have  you  read 

what  Hansiick  wrote?”  He  could  not 
understand  Tschaikowsky,  and  the  still 
more  radical  Russians.  The  shifting 
shapes  of  musical  form,  the  new  rhet- 
oric, the  very  phrases,  sentences  and 
punctuation  of  ultra-modern  music 
vexed  him. 

Baudelaire  said:  “Each  century,  each 
nation  having  possessed  the  expression 
of  its  own  beauty  and  manner  of 
thought— if  one  is  willing  to  understand 
by  romanticism  the  most  recent  and 
modern  expression  of  beauty— the  great 
painter  will  then  be— that  is,  to  the  in- 
telligent and  passionate  critic— the  one 
who  will  join  to  his  naivete  the  most  ro- 
mantic feeling  possible."  This  sentence 
might  have  guided  Hansiick  to  a broad- 
er and  more  brilliantly  lighted  path  in 
the  field  of  criticism. 

— 

The  Critic’s  Style. 

“Dr.  Hanslich,”  says  Mr.  Baughan, 
in  an  article  which  is  concerning  criti- 
cism in  general  rather  than  the  dead 
man’s  work,  "was  an  artist  in  the 
sense  that  he  had  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing himself  in  words— the  medium 
of  criticism.  He  had  a lively,  nervous, 
picturesque  style,  which  he  had  made 
plastic  to  his  personality.  Here  in  Eng- 
land we  are  inclined  to  belittle  literary 
power  in  a musical  critic,  because  we 
do  not  understand  what  criticism  | 
should  be.  There  is  a latent  idea  that 
it  should  be  a kind  of  schoolmaster’s 
annotations  on  an  examination  paper—  I 
so  many  marks  for  this,  and  so  many 
for  that.  That  musical  criticism  should 
be  interesting  to  read  is  apparently  not  j 
considered  necessary.  And  it  will  be 
found  that  too  many  of  our  critics  are  j 
musicians  who  have  taken  to  criticism  ' 
as  an  afterthought.  Their  judgment  1 
may  be  sound,  allowing  for  personal 
limitations,  but  not  having  the  gift  of 
speech  they  are  quite  unable  to  ex- 
press all  that  they  think  and  feel. 
Hansiick  was  a musician,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  possessed  the  literary  : 
faculty.” 

The  fenilletons  of  the  Viennese  critic 
have  been  collected  from  time  to  time  j 
jand,  filling  several  volumes,  they  serve  I 
as  an  entertaining  history  of  music  in 
Vienna;  they  also  show  the  intolerance 
of  the  Viennese,  of  whom  Dr.  Hans- 
iick was  for  a long  time  chief,  toward 
tlie  steady  and  irresistible  develop- 
ment of  music.  His  enmity  toward 
Wagner  was  a mania,  as  was  his  slob- 
bering adoration  of  Brahms.  He  pre- 
ferred, or  pretended  to  prefer,  Nico- 
lai's "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  to 
Verdi’s  "Fallstaff."  He  was  the  flatter- 
ing friend  of  all  young  composers 
in  Vienna,  who  kotowed  to  Brahms 
and  railed  against  Wagner.  He  was 
"amusing"  at  the  expense  of  composers 
with  romantic  ideals.  Sometimes  he 
was  coarse  in  his  violence,  as  when  he 
described  Tschaikowsky’s  violin  con- 
certo as  "music  that  stinks.” 

It  would  be  unnecessary  and  unfair 
to  join  with  Mr.  Max  Steuer  in  affirm- 
ing that  Hanslick’s  religion — he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic— prevented  him  f:om 
full  appreciation  of  such  composers  as 
Bach.  Hansiick  missed  a certain  emo- 
tional quality  in  Bach’s  music,  as  he 
himself  acknowledged;  but  the  warmest 
admirers,  say  rattier  worshippers,  of 
Bach  in  France  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  almost  fanati- 
cal devotion  to  their  religious  faith.  It 
is  safe  to  say  with  Mr,  Steuer  that 
Hansiick  should  have  given  up  in  1895, 
when  he  was  70  years  old,  his  public 
work  a-s  a critic,  just  as.  obliged  by  the 
Austrian  law,  he  resigned  his  position 
at  the  University. 

— I*— 

In  Conclusion. 

Hansiick  was  a partisan,  a partial 
critic,  but  he  was  not  the  man  de- 
scribed by  Baudelaire,  nor  do  we  sym- 
pathize wholly  with  Mr.  Baughan  in 
his  praise  of  Hanslick’s  style.  There 
was  a time  when  the  polemical  bock. 


"The  Beautiful  In  Music,"  was  hotly 
discussed,  and  Hansllck's  theory  that 
music  is  an  art  which  has  a life  in- 
dependent of  feeling,  a language  of  its 
own  that  appeals  to  the  imagination 
and  suggests  association  of  ideas,  that 
it  has  little  or  no  connection  with  hu- 
man emotion,  was  once  fiercely  combat- 
ted. The  book  was  In  a way  a sensible 
protest  against  nonsensical  views  ex- 
pressed by  wild-eyed  adherents  of  the 
Wagnerian  cause,  but  Hansliclc  went  too 
far,  and  he  was,  as  Mr.  Baughan  apt- 
ly says,  too  good  a critic  to  be  a 
j trustworthy  writer  on  music  aesthetics. 
The  late  critic  served  his  newspapers 
■well.  He  was  seldom  dull:  he  was  !n- 
! cllned  deliberately  or  unconsciously  to 
mirror  the  popular  and  gregarious  opin- 
ion of  easy-going  Viennese.  Johann 
Strauss  was  an  idol  at  whose  shrine 
he  was  always  offering  Incense,  and 
Johan. i Strauss  was  to  him  a far  greater 
composer  than  Richard  of  the  sym- 
phonic poems.  No  doubt  in  ids  heart 
Hanslick  preferred  Johann  Strauss  to 
Johannes  Brahms:  but  he  needed  some 
one  to  set  up  in  opposition  to  Wagner 
and  so  he  took  Brahms,  the  composer  of 
absolute  music  and  pitted  him  against 
, the  maker  of  music-dramas.  Brahms 
himself  sent  a wreath  to  Bayreuth  for 
Wagner’s  coffin.  Perhaps  Brahms  smiled 
at  Hansllck’s  hysterical  praise  of  each 
new'  symphony  nr  chamber  work.  Who 
I knows?  Hanslick  has  joined  the  two 
men  whom  he  set  against  each  otlu-r 
as  rivals.  Perhaps  even  now  Brnhrr.s 
and  Wagner  in  a nook  of  the  Eiyslan 
fields  discuss  Dr.  Hansllck’s  many  vol- 
umes. and  break  off  suddenly:  "Hush! 
Here  he  comes.  Where  shall  we  go? 
He  hasn’t  seen  us;  perhaps  it  is  safer 
here.”  

THE  SYMPHONY  SEASON. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  com- 
ing season  Is  the  24th  in  the  existence 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  and 
It  Is  also  equally  w'orthy  of  comment 
that  Mr  Gericke  at  the  end  of  this  sea- 
son, bv”  virtue  of  his  12  years’  service, 
five  In  his  former  regime  and  seven  un- 
der the  present  term,  will  have  direct- 
ed the  orchestra  for  exactly  one-half  its 
career.  The  other  12  years  were  divided 
into  three  with  Georg  Henschel.  four 
with  Arthur  Xlkisch  and  five  with  Emil 
Paur.  But  through  all  these  years,  to 
old  friends  and  to  the  newcomers  of  an- 
other generation,  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  remains  always  the  same 
splendid  organization,  perhaps  the  peer 
of  any  orchestra  in  the  world. 

Complete  details  as  to  programmes, 
soloists  and  new  compositions  will  be 
announced  at  an  early  date.  The  auc- 
tion sales  of  season  tickets  will  begin  at 
Svmphonv  Hall  on  Monday.  Oct.  3.  con- 
tinue through  the  week,  omitting 
Wednesday.  Oct.  5,  and  close  on  Fri- 
day, Oct.  7.  

WORCESTER  FESTIVAL. 

The  47th  annual  festival  of  the 
Worcester  County  Musical  Association 
will  be  held  in  Mechanics’  building. 
Worcester,  Sept.  28-30.  The  auction  sale 
of  season  tickets  (limited  to  700)  will  be 
on  Sept.  14.  Mail  orders  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Worcester  County  Mu- 
sical Association.  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich 
and  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel  will  be  the  con- 
ductors. „ 

\t  the  first  concert,  on  XV  c-dnesday 
evening.  Sept.  28,  S P.  M..  Saint-Saens’ 
"Samson  and  Delilah'’  will  be  given, 
with  Louise  Homer,  E.  P.  Johnson,  E. 
de  Gogorza  and  Frederic  Martin  as  the 
chief  singers. 

The  programme  of  the  concerts  are  as 
follows: 

THURSDAY.  SEPT.  29,  AT  2:30. 

"Overture" Ilimsky-Korsakoft 

Concerto  in  D minor,  for  violin  (without 
scherzo)  Vleuxtemps 

Marie  Nichols. 

Scherzo  ’ 'Caprlceioso'  ’ Dvorak 

Aria.  "With  Verdure  Clad" Hadyn 

Mary  Ilissem  De  Moss. 

Svmphonv  in  C minor.  No.  r> Beethoven 

THURSDAY  EVENING.  SEPT.  29. 
Eigar's  "Dream  of  Gerontlus”  (first  time  in 
Worcester).  Contralto.  Ruth  Thayer  Burnham: 
tenor,  Ellison  Van  ltoose;  baritone,  I-'rancIs 
Achainbeouit. 

FRIDAY  SEPT.  30.  AT  2:30. 

Symphony  in  B minor.  No.  5 Tschalkowsky 

Aria  from  "Queen  of  Shelia" Gounod 

Mrs.  Ruth  Thayer  Burnham. 

Sarabande  and  bourre  for  string  orches- 
tra, from  violin  sonata  in  It  minor Bach 

piano  Concerto  in  E flat  major Liszt 

Alberto  Villasenor. 

Aria.  "Chansou  de  Vulcalnc" Gounod 

Francis  Arcbambault. 

Introduction  to  Third  Act  of  "Lohengrin.. 

Wagner 

FBIDAY  EVENING,  SEPT.  30. 

Suite  L’Arleslenne.  No.  1 ..Bizet 

"Polonaise"  from  "Mlgnon” Thomas 

, Mary  Ilissem  De  Moss. 

Arictib  "Rol  de  Lahore” Massenet 

Em  11  a de  Gogorza. 

Aria,  “Ah.  Perflc'o” Beethoven 

Louise  Homer. 

Intermission. 

| "Song  of  II triage’’ — ..  — ..Gericke 

The  Chorus. 

I Air,  "Plus  Blanche” Meyerbeer 

Ellison  Van  Boose. 

Choral  and  Variations  for  Harp  and  Or- 
chestra  ,Wldor 

Heinrich  Schuecker. 

Excerpts  from  "Lohengrin” Wagner 

PERSONAL. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Graves,  an  Englishman  who 
once  adventured  as  a music  critic,  is  the 
author  of  a book.  "The  Diversions  of  a 
Music  7a0ver.”  published  by  Macmillan. 
Mr.  Graves  objects  to  Richard  Strauss, 
and  says  with  reference  to  “Ein  Helden- 
leben":  "Every  creator  puts  himself, 

more  or  less,  into  his  work,  but  in  the 
whole  annals  of  art  we  know  of  no  in- 
stance of  a really  great  genius  who  not 
only  wrote  hts  autobiography,  but  la- 
belled it.  ’The  Life  of  a Hero.’  and  we 
shudder  to  think  of  the  animadversions 
which  would  have  been  showered  on  any 
native  composer  who  ventured  on  so 


assertive  a "manifestation  of  egoism.** 

But  this  is  unfair  and  snippy.  Strauss 
endeavored  to  portray  in  the  abstract 
the  struggles  of  a hero.  One  might  as 
well  sec  foolish  egoism  in  Walt  Whit- 
man’s “Song  of  Myself."  Like  Mr.  Wegg, 
Mr.  Graves  drops  into  poetry,  and  ia 
Swinburnian  verse  appeals  to  Strauss: 

We  are  cloyed  with  the  eult  of  the  Russian* 
We  are  sick  of  the  simple,  the  bland; 

We  long  for  persistent  percussion,  , 

For  brass  that  is  grucsomclv  grand. 

Oil.  teach  us  that  discord  is  duty. 

That  melody  maketh  for  sin; 

Come  down  and  redeem  us  from  beauty. 

Great  despot  of  diu! 

Thus  we  are  shown  that  the  Philis- 
tines are  not  all  dead.  As  Mr.  Baughan 
ha-,  pointed  out  Mr.  Graves  misses  in 
"Ein  Heldenleben”  the  sardonic  charac- 
ter of  the  music,  "which  does  not  pre- 
tend to  paint  a hero  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  merely  the  struggles  of  a. 
creator  of  art,  which  Strauss  must  ba 
allowed  to  be.” 


OPERA  IN  ENGLISH. 

Mr.  Charles  Manners,  baritone  and 
manager  of  English  opera,  said  bitin® 
things  to  a reporter  of  the  News  (Lon- 
don) concerning  the  lack  of  apprecia-s 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  London  public. 
(The  Herald  has  already  described  his 
scheme  and  reprinted  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  performances.)  The  sym- 
pathetic reporter  wrote  by  way  of  pre- 
lude: *‘A  man  who,  running  grand  opera 
at  Drury  Lane,  sells  his  stalls  for  6s., 
and  a book  of  words  and  music  for  two- 
pence, must  expect  trouble,  and  when 
he  mentions  in  his  programme  that  ‘cut 
bread  and  butter'  can  be  obtained  In 
the  saloon— well,  he  has  declared  war 
against  the  world  of  convention.  ‘Ices 
and  opera  glasses’  we  understand, 
though  in  a general  way  we  require 
neither.  ‘Carriages  at  eleven'  is  also 
familiar  and  acceptable,  even  though  wa 
go  home  by  the  Twopenny  Tube.  But: 
'cut  bread  and  butter’ !” 

Mr  Manners  does  not  mind  the  pecu- 
niary loss.  "Thank  God,  I can  afford 
to  lose  every  penny  of  the  season’s  ex- 
penses. What  I do  mind  Is  the  atti- 
tude assumed  toward  us.  Every  day  E 
have  letters  of  complaint  from  tha 
music  academies  because  I won’t  giva 
them  free  passes.  But  our  own  people 
are  largely  recruited  from  the  acad- 
emics. and  they  are  here  to  earn  their 
livings.  If  the  ’musical  profession,  in- 
stead of  clamoring  for  free  passes, 
would  only  come  here  and  pay  their 
two  shillings,  they  would  not  only  get 
fine  value  for  their  money,  but  insura 
the  establishment  of  national  opera  ini 
this  country.  But  no,  I was  abused 
and  condemned  before  we  opened,  and 
that  sort  of  thing  hae  been  going  on 
ever  since.” 

His  wife.  Fanny  Moody,  the  soprano, 
interrupted  him  with  these  words:  “Tha 
mistake  mv  husband  makes  is  not  to 
engage  Arthur  Roberts  and  run  some- 
thing like  ‘A  Chinese  Honeymoon.’  ” 

Mr.  Manners  resumed  his  line  of 
thought.  His  own  countrymen  sneered 
■ t him  and  threw  cold  water;  the  King 
had  not  appeared  as  a patron;  rank  and! 
fashion  had  left  him  severely  alone;  and 
yet  "a  distinguished  Italian  composer" 
had  assured  him  that  in  all  Italy  they 
had  not  such  a show  at  the  prices 
charged  in  London.  “The  attitude  ofl 
the  public,  however,  is  what  most  sur- 
prises me.  We  have  constantly  to  turn 
a wav  peoole  who,  while  they  are  anx- 
ious'to  pay  10s.  6d.  for  a stall,  positive- 
ly refuse  to  take  one  for  6s.  In  the  pro- 
uncial cities  the  people  are  solely  In- 
terested  in  the  music,  and  they  would!  [ 
not  dream  of  grumbling  because  the ! 
seats  were  too  cheap.  I make  all  my 
money  in  the  provinces.  In  Dublin  wa 
can  stay  for  five  weeks,  while  in  Edin- 
burg. Glasgow’,  Leeds— in  fact,  every- 
where but  London— we  meet  with  en- 
tl.i  elastic  support  and  appreciation." 

Again  the  wife  chimed  in:  "The  peo- 
ple who  go  to  Covent  Garden  largely  go 
there  because  it  is  the  fashionable  and 
correct  thing  to  do.  Other  Londoners 
keen  away  from  Drury  Lane  because 
they  prefer  ’The  Orchid’  to  ‘II  Trova- 
tore.’  Musical  taste  is  higher  In  a 
Cornish  village  than  in  the  capital  of 
the  empire.” 

"Just  take  the  case  of  my  little  bools 
of  songs  from  the  operas."  pursued  Mr. 
Manners.  "In  the  provinces  we  sell 
them  by  'housands  at  twopence  each, 
at  which  price  they  yield  a sufficient 
return.  I wanted  to  sell  them  at  Drury 
Lane  at  the  same  price.  Mr.  Arthuf 
Collins  objected  that  it  was  most  un- 
usual. and  so  as  a compromise  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  be  sold  at 
Cd.  in  the  stalls  and  at  2d.  in  the 
cheaper  seats.  Xow,  would  you  believe 
it?  We  have  sold  more  copies  at  6d. 
than  at  2d.!  It  is  heart-breaking.  What 
does  it  mean?  What  is  the  matter  with 
London?”  

MELBA  AND  BLACKBURN. 

lime.  Melba  has  been  singing  Into  agl 
recording  machine  for  the  benefit  of  the 
British  public  of  years  to  come,  and 
Mr.  Blackburn  was  provoked  thereby, 
to  this  outburst: 

"Above  all  the  singers  now  before 
the  public.  Mme.  Melba  seems  to  rise 
superior  in  the  matter  of  absolute 
phrasing.  That  which  phrasing  in  the 
vocal  art  really  means  is  the  clear  un- 
derstanding of  tempo  combined  with  a 
sort  of  undulatory  knowledge  o'  the 
precise  swin<”  of  the  music  which  origi- 
nally occupied  the  composer's  brain, 
but  which  at  the  same  time  Is  not  exact- 
ly subject  to  strict  law.  As  a rule, 
Melba’s  attention  to  time  is  one  of  her 
most  finished  qualities;  but  where  a 
composer  allows  a certain  amount  of 
tempo  rubato,  she  takes  admirable  au- 
vantage  of  the  fact,  and  thus  by  a sort 
of  twist  the  temperament  makes  you  atj 
the  same  time  thoroughly  understand! 
her  ori-nnality.  Herein  lies,  as  I have 
hinted,  to  a great  extent  the  beauty  of 
her  phrasing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sup- 
ported at  all  times  by  contrast  in  her 
personality  compared  to  the  steady  and 
effectual  beauty  of  her  voice.  She  never 
allows  you  to  forget  by  any  piece  of 
coarsely  dramatized  phrasing  the  sheer 
vocal  value  of  her  production:  and,  at 
the  same  time,  she  never  allows  you  to 
feel  that  she  phrases  monotonously,  be- 
cause. like  the  festival  Jays  of  the  year. 


r manner  ttu  Shakespeare’s  phrase  i - 

ways  delivers  up  to  you  'the  captain- 

jewels  or  the  carcanet.' 

’’One 'of  Melba's  most  extraordinary 
gifts  is  her  capacity  for  instantly  real- 
izing the  right  pitch  of  any  phrase  In; 
any  song.  With  many  singers  who  are 
admittedly  quite  at  the  head  of  their 
profession,  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
difficulty  In  wheeling  through  the  great 
open  spaces  of  the  scale;  thus  to  fly 
' from  E flat  in  the  lower  register  to  H 
flat  in  the  higher  soprano  register  with 
perfect  ease  Is  naturally  not  at  all  a. 
matter  to  be  lightly  undertaken,  'i  hat 
famous  vocal  device  which  is  known  by 
I the  Italians  as  ‘portamento’  never  en- 
ters into  any  of  .Melba’s  effects;  she 
never  knows  what  it  is  to  reel  from  note 
to  note  with  the  interspace  of  endless 
quarter-rones,  but  with  a wonderful 
command  of  ear  she  rises  from  point  to 
point  without  any  interval  of  what  may 
be  called  the  compromise  of  difficulties. 

It  is  here  that  her  musical  ‘attacco,’  as 
the  Italians  have  known  it,  is  so  extra- 
ordinary, and  in  these  days  is  so  In- 
comparable. Ii  may  be  just  possibly 
urged,  as  some  have  said,  that  all  these 
things  come  to  Melba  for  her  own  part 
as  if  they  were  merely  spontaneous 
gifts,  l thoroughly  disbelieve  such  a I 
theory,  for  no  dogma  seems  to  me  to 
smack  so  assuredly  of  truth  as  that  I 
which  proclaims  that  great  work  is 
never  accomplished  save  by  extraordi- 
nary industry.  Sometimes  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  sheer  facility  with  which 
she  is  able  to  put  the  enormously  flno 
quality  of  her  gifts,  deceives  many  a 
critic  into  supposing  that  this  is  all  easy 
enough  work.  They  forget.  I imagine,  I 
the  deep  truth  of  that  famous  adage: 
’Ars  est  celare  artem.’  ” 

But  is  Mr.  Blackburn’s  definition  of 
"phrasing"  coranlete.  and  final? 

<5*v  / z / f ^ 

ANOTHER  TOLMAN. 

A “man  of  mystery”  died  a few  days 
ago  in  a town  in  Illinois.  He  appeared 
in  the  town  some  years  ago,  invested 
money  there  and  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  lived  a quiet,  honorable  life.  Why, 
then,  a “man  of  mystery”?  Because 
he  “never  told  the  villagers  anything 
of  his  past.”  He  had  plenty  of  money, 
and  they  did  not  know  how  he  had 
made  it.  Was  lie  a retired  burglar? 
Had  he  been  a counterfeiter?  Some 
thought  he  was  once  a New  York  mill- 
ionaire “who  had  been  overtaken  by 
reverses,”  and  yet  had  managed  to  save 
a competency.  Or  had  lie  found  buried 
treasure,  and  in  the  finding  murdered 
his  associates?  At  last  he  died  and 
made  no  sign. 

We  prefer  to  think  that  he  was  an- 
other Mr.  Tolman.  In  Stockton’s 
svhimsieal  tale  a Mr.  Tolman,  tired  by 
the  routine  of  business,  leaves  suddenly 
for  a vacation,  but  his  true  purpose  is 
to  seek  happiness  in  some  small  city 
where  he  is  wholly  unknown,  where  he 
will  find  people  that  will  interest  him. 
Readers  of  Stockton  will  remember 
Mr.  Tolman’s  adventures:  how,  unable 
to  be  Inactive,  be  bought  a little  sta- 
tioner’s shop  with  a circulating  library; 
bow  he  became  interested  in  a young 
man  and  a young  woman  who  read 
alternately  Dormstock’s  “Logarithms 
of  the  Diapason,”  and  how  he  blessed 
their  union  before  he  returned,  re- 
freshed and  a wiser  man,  to  the  great 
city.  This  western  mystery,  this  Mr. 
Cotter  was  surely  such  a one,  just  as 
Mr.  Tolman  was  a mystery  to  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  sojourned.  What 
thoughtful  man,  bored  by  this  “too 
daily  life”  in  the  town,  has  not,  at  one 
time  or  another,  longed  for  such  quiet 
and  seclusion?  He  would  not  dream  of 
going  back  to  the  little  village  of  his 
birth.  Some  one  would  detect  him, 
.-“old  Bill  Lewis’  son”;  all  his  early 
iacapad.es  .‘would  be  revivedj  he  .would  J 

be  bored  by  reminiscence  swappers ; ha 
would  not  be  valued  at  his  true  worth. 
The  prominent  financier,  the  judge,  the 
distinguished  philanthropist  in  Boston, 
down  there  in  Serawnset  or  in  Hoekn- 
num  will  be  “Bill”  or  “Joe  ’ or  Ike 
until  the  death  of  his  grandson’s  grand- 
son. But  to  go  to  some  remote  village 
where  there  is  no  past  praise  or  blame 
for  him  ; to  enter  quietly  into  a life  of , 
small  dimensions’,  to  he  entertained! 
and  even  excited  by  sales  reckoned  in 
cents  instead  of  in  thousands;  toi 
chuckle  by  one’s  self  over  the  curiosity  of 
the  natives;  to  win  respect  and  possibly  j 
affection  by  sheer  force  of  character— 
this  is,  indeed,  worth  doing.  And  when 
one  is  weary  of  all  this,  there  is  the 
road  to  the  far-off,  but  familiar,  city. 
Mr.  Tolman  went  back.  Death  inter- 
cepted Mr.  Cotter.  And  Mr.  Cotter 
ivas,  perhaps,  the  more  fortunate;  for 
'Mr.  Tolman  no  doubt  often  yearned  in 
his  last  years  for  the  stationer’s  shop 
with  its  circulating  library. 
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HOME  COOKING. 

“A  well  known  American  restaura- 
tenr  is  arranging  to  establish  an  Amer- 
ican restaurant  in  Paris.” 

Cannot  an  American  be  truly  happy 
in  Paris  without  buckwheat  cakes, 
pork  and  beans,  baked  Indian  pudding,  1 
codfish  balls,  doughnuts,  squash  or  J 
pumpkin  pie,  succotash,  clam  chow- 
der? Does  a Philadelphian  refuse  to  be 
comforted  because  he  finds  not  pepper- 
pot or  scrapple?  Do  other  Americans  ( 
search  as  with  tears  for  terrapin,  or 
for  hoe-cake  and  buttermilk?  The  Eng- 
lish call  for  afternoon  tea  in  a chalet  j 
of  the  Canton  Yaud,  for  plum  pudding  f 
on  Christmas  in  a South  sea  isle,  for  * 
roast  (beef  in  an  African  oasis;  if  de- 
nied, they  write  to  the  Times.  Did  not 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ref- 
eree tell  a few  weeks  ago  of  some 
Englishmen  shown  courteously  over  one 
of  the  finest  vineyards  in  France? 
They  were  taken  to  the  cellars,  which 
were  richly  stored.  When  asked  their 
choice  they’  said  as  one  man,  “Whiskey 
and  water.”  Southey  reports  of  Dr. 
Dove  that  he  would  have  eaten  horse- 
flesh with  the  Tartars,  ass-flesh  with  the 
Persians,  Sally  Lunns  at  Bath,  orange 
marmalade  at  Edinburgh,  the  pie 
which  is  kquabber  than  squab  in  Com- 
wall,  Findon  haddocks  in  A herd  eel 
and  drank  punch  with  beefsteaks  “t(> 
oblige  the  French,  If  they  insisted  upott 
obliging  him  with  a dejeuner  a l’AA 
gloise.”  Such  should  be  the  catholicitj 
of  the  American. 

It  is  true  that  some  insist  there  is 
no  more  distinctively  French  cooker* 
and  a contributor  to  the  Saturday  Re- 
view says  that  the  term  is  a misnomer 
when  applied  to  what  is  really  inter 
national  cookery,  but  there  is  still  goo# 
eating  in  Paris,  but  the  wandering 
American,  like  the  Israelite  in  the 
wilderness,  remembers  the  flesh  pots— 
and  the  vegetables  left  behind.  We 
once  met  a sad-eyed  Baltimorean  in 
Dresden  on  the  terrace  that  overlooks 
the  Elbe.  It  was  his  first  visit  to  any 
part  of  Europe.  He  had  come  directly 
from  the  steamer  at  Bremen  to  Dres- 
den, and  had  not  been  in  that  city 
forty-eight  hours.  The  treasures  of  the 
Gallery  were  still  unknown  to  him;  hr 
had  not  been  to  the  opera,  at  that  rime 
the  best  in  Germany.  He  had  not  made 
an  excursion  by  land  or  by  river.  He 
had  survived  two  meals  in  a pension, 
and  in  confidential  mood  he  lifted  up 
his  voice;  “About  this  time,  sir,  In 
Baltimore  the  markets  are  a beautiful 
and  a wonderful  sight.”  He  then 
named,  as  one  in  misery  remembering 
happy  things,  almost  every  article  of 
food  then  exposed  for  sale  in  his  loved 
city.  He  tasted  each  word  as  though 
it  were  the  tiling  itself.  His  eyes  were 
moist,  his  voice  trembled  before  he 
was  at  the  end.  For  such  grief  there 
was  no  word  of  comfort.  We  pressed 
his  hand  and  looked  our  sympathy.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  the  wretched  man, 
with  his  wife  and  six  Interring  chil- 
dren, took  a steamer  for  New  York. 

An  American  restaurant  in  PaWs! 
The  experienced  American  will  shy  Bt 
it  until  he  is  fully  reassured.  He  re- 
members the  American  bars  scattered 
here  and  there  in  Europe.  He  remem- 
bers the  “American  mixed  drinks.” 
Nor  has  the  “American  Cafe”  in  Paris 
been  always  and  in  all  respects  an 
honor  to  this  country. 

MOROCCO  BOUND. 

Englishmen  that  delight  in  sumptu- 
ous or  exquisite  books  complain  that 
many  modern  bindings  are  perishable. 
“Gas  and  the  duster”  are  among  their 
enemies.  The  volume  in  crush  mo- 
rocco or  in  purple  Russia  falls  to 
pieces  or  fades.  “These  garish  treas- 
ures are  the  victims  of -acid  in  the 
tanning  and  meretricious  dyes,”  says  a 
writer  who  views  the  situation  philo- 
sophically. Not  long  ago  an  old  firm 
of  binders  in  England  declared  that  the 
best  material  for  binding  is  undressed 
seal  or  pigskin.  The  latter  has  long 
been  famous  for  durability,  and  if  any 
one  is  inclined  to  scorn  this  humble 
skin,  he  should  ponder  the  saying  of 
the  writer  above  quoted;  “Not  one 
volume  in  ten  thousand  is  worth  font 
honest,  wholesome,  long-suffering  pi£- 

Thousands,  yes  hundreds  of  thou 


ngs,  and  low  seldom  is Sfce  cover  a christening  to  n luncheon,  from  a 
perfect  harmony  with  the'  hook,  dinner  to  a dance,  than  to  brood  sul- 
exandre  Guilmant,  the  Frencli  or-  lenly  at  home,  or  to  seek  diversion  in 
gnnist,  lias  a pretty  fancy  in  binding  an  intrigue?  And  why  should  she  not 


his  music.  The  works  of  the  masters 
who  are  reckoned  the  greatest  are 
bound  for  him  in  a pompous,  splendid 
red.  The  works  by  composers  of  a 
more  quiet  strength  and  beauty,  those 
for  whom  he  feels  a personal  affection, 
are  clothed  in  blue,  and  green  is  chosen 
for  a fresh  and  speciously^  innocent 
[master,  as  Haydn.  A fantastical 
ihuthor  should  be  fantastically  dressed. 
There  is  a famous  line  by  Edgar  Al- 
lan Poe:  “The  iron-bound  melancholy 

volumes  of  the  Magi.”  Here  the  bind- 
ing is  particularized  with  an  unerring 
nense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  You 
cannot  think  of  the  books  of  the  Magi 
is  existing  in  full  Russia  or  in  tree- 
-nlf.  How  significant  and  discomfit- 
jng  the  uniform  dress  of  law  treatises, 
aw  reports  and  digests  of  cases.  Or 
[hink  of  Milton  in  blue  and  gold,  an 
ild-fashioned  binding  that  went  well 
vith  Owen  Meredith.  There  are  books 
enumerable  on  binding;  Gabriel 
Peignot  described  the  art  ns  known  to 
jhe  ancients,  and  each  famous  binder 
lias  had  his  press  agent.  There  have 
leen  forbidden  books  that  have  been 
iound  in  woman’s  skin  to  suit  the 
ancy  of  a pervert;  there  have  been 
ther  curious  exhibitions  of  a morbid 
aste.  Some  would  not  have  the  vol- 
mes  of  a complete  edition  dressed 
(like;  they  consider  the  uniformity  un- 
meaning. There  should,  at  all  events, 
e a reflection  of  the  individuality  of 
lie  owner  of  the  book  in  the  binding 
f it.  Of  what  satisfaction  to  him  is 

I-  ie  individuality  of  the  binder?  The  j 

Indec  will  not  read  the  hook,  Bufr  w§  J 

f'get.  The  amateur  of  rich  and  su- 
•b  bindings  seldom,  if  ever,  reads  his 
hks.  Are  not  such  volumes,  kept  in 
sjnptuous  cases,  themselves  works  of 
ll.,  that  forbid  the  profanity  of  a 
rider’s  touch? 

1 

“LA  SNOBINETTE.” 

dr.  Georges  Lecomte,  who  is  seldom 
based  with  the  amusements  or  the 
snous  endeavors  of  modern  French 
tsriety,  met  at  a dinner  party  in  Paris 
isrlt  long  ago  a young  woman  whom  he 
cliracterizes  as  a “Snobinette.”  He 
il  t no  time  in  turning  her  into  copy, 
i f e is  the  heroine  of  his  raging  article, 
nd  what  had  the  poor  wretch  done? 

Se  had  before  the  dinner  attended  a 
1 fiaeral,  a marriage,  a christening  and 
te  “mise  en  biere”  of  a celebrated 
liet,  and  she  was  going  to  two  parties 
1 ater  the  dinner.  Mr.  Lecomte  gives 
* jjcerpts  from  her  conversation.  Did 
1!  then  and  there  jot  down  the  heads 
I ((  subjects  on  bis  linen,  or  did  he  have 
(recording  plate  beneath  his  embroid- 
; <jsd  shirt  front?  He  gives  excerpts, 

1 ijd  then  empties  his  vials  of  wrath  and 
' fuse.  He  declares  that  such  conduct 
id  conversation  are  merely  for  the 
1 like  of  self-advertisement,  for  fear 
i lit  the  woman  he  not  thought  "smart,” 

’ i d he  also  declares  that  the  Snobinette 
I ; ver  boldly  admires  anything  in  art, 

• ijivsic  or  literature  hut  that  which  is 
1 (coco,  bizarre,  decadent, 
this  Snobinette  is  not  a restful  per- 
|n;  we  understand  how  a calm  and 
isthodical  man  might  well  shrink  from 
e thought  of  marrying  her;  but  what 
irm  does  she  do?  To  dwell  on  the 
lings  of  one’s  kinsfolk,  to  take  it  for 
anted  that  a neighbor  at  table  is  in- 
vested in  Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  Lucy 
id  Cousin  Alice,  to  talk  familiarly 
ith  a stranger  about  persons  unknown 
| him  and  for  whom  he  cannot  possi- 
y care — this  is  horesome;  but  such 
inversation  is  heard  in  every  city,  as 
ell  as  in  every  village,  and  it  flour- 
jhes  especially  in  Boston.  Is  the 
llker  necessarily  a Snobinette?  Is  she 
A rather  a plain,  ordinary  bore?  A 
oman  is  constantly  on  the  go;  she  is 
spinster  or  she  has  no  children;  she 
not  cumbered  with  household  cares.) 

E she  had  dwelt  in  Rome  in  the  days! 
f the  satirists,  she  would  have  seen 
le  gladiators,  attended  the  club  meet- 
lgs,  the  pious  orgies  and  conducted 
erself  so  as  to  have  come  down  to  us 
mbulmed  in  a page  of  Juvenal.  The 
ervousness  of  a woman  must  find 
ome  outlet.  Is  it  not  better  for  her  to 
ce  from  a funeral  to  a wedding,  from 


go  to  two  parties  in  an  evening?  She 
muy  be  neglected  at  the  first. 

As  for  her  admiration  of  the  rococo 
or  the  bizarre  in  art  and  literature,  is 
it  not  possible  that  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously she  admires  that  which  is  truly 
beautiful,  that  she  with  a few  others 
anticipates  the  ultimate  judgment  of  I 
the  world?  Many  of  the  now  acknowl- 
edged great  who  sit  enthroned  on  high 
were  called  decadents  by  their  contem- 
poraries. “Bizarre”?  Baudelaire  de- 
clared that  the  beautiful  is  always 
bizarre,  not  deliberately  and  coldly 
bizarre;  but  a peculiar  touch  of  bizarre- 
rie,  the  naive,  spontaneous  bizarrerie, 
is  the  characteristic  of  true  beauty. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a beautiful  j 
[ c2mmoDpJace»  :.JAnd  go  fiacfig,  ceffjuriesj 


before  Baudelaire,  praised  the  beauty 
which  bad  something  wild  and  irregu- 
lar in  its  proportions. 

Mr.  Lecomte  has  not  proved  his  case. 
The  woman  on  trial  is  not  a Snobi- 
nette. The  Snobinette  exists.  She  is 
^mown  in  Boston  and  in  Paris,  in 
gjienos  Ayres  and  in  St.  Petersburg. 
She'  *9  generally  quiet  and  taciturn.  Her 
silence  more  snobbish  than  the  chat- 
ter oi  a thousand.  Her  aloofness  is 
more  irritating  than  the  patronizing 
sociabilitj  of  the  restless. 


The  -lecturer  at  Cambridge  was  de- 
scribing the  slow  development  of  man, 
and  he  named  savage  tribes  that  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries  had  made  no 
perceptible  advance.  An  optimistic  wo- 
man in  the  audience  found  at  last  her 
opportunity.  The  lecturer  said:  “This 
degraded  race  Is  still  cannibalistic.  Cap- 
tives or  wandering  strangers  are  boiled 
land  eaten.”  The  woman  Interrupted: 
"You  say  they  are  boiled?”  “Yes, 
madam."  "They  are  not  eaten  raw?" 
"No,  madam.”  “But  is  not  boiling  a 
step  upward?”  asked  the  optimist  in 
triumph. 


“Keep  the  head  cool  and  the  feet 
warm.”  Dogs  are  now  said  to  have  souls 
and  the  brain  of  the  cat  is  highly  de- 
veloped. Why  do  dogs  and  cats  lie  with 
head  toward  the  Are? 


The  managers  of  Miss  Eleanor  Robe- 
son In  London  "wisely  muzzled  the  press 
agent’’(?)  How  did  they  muzzle  him? 
And  what  becomes  of  a press  agent 
when  he  Is  muzzled? 


1 Clara  Ward,  ex-Princess  of  Chlmay, 
Is  coming  back  to  America  to  prove  to 
the  court  that  she  is  not  Insane.  No, 
she’s  not  insane;  she  is  only  foolish. 

Magistrate  Pool  of  New  York  declares 
from  the  bench  that  “a  mah  can’t  raise 
a disturbance  An  a saloon.”  The  magis- 
trate Is  not  a close  observer.  There  are 
saloons  where  drinkers  acquire  only  a 
"numb”  or  a “still.” 

Pines  are  proposed  for  swearing  on  ball 
fields.  But  If  the  bleachers  are  not  al- 
lowed to  curse  the  umpire,  where’s  the 
fun  In  a game? 


J>  l/>  t 3 /foV 

A MISCONCEPTION. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  New  England  at 
the  present  time  to  serenade  a young 
couple  on  their  wedding  night,  not  with 
lutes,  guitars  and  mandolins,  but  with 
rough  music,  with  cow-horns,  bells,  rat- 
tles, tin  pans^,  devils’  fiddles,  and  that 
singular  instrument  known  in  some 
counties  as  a kazoo.  This  “calithum- 
pian  serenade”  is  not  in  mockery,  not 
in  displeasure.  Bride  and  groom  may 
be  admirably  suited  to  each  other;  they 
tuay  be  esteemed  in  the  community. 
The  neighbors  wish  merely  by  this  dis- 
cordant and  hideous  performance  to 
show  their  approval  of  the  match,  to 
give  the  mated  a “good  send-off.”  Oc- 
casionally the  groom,  who  has  not  per- 
haps a fine  sense  of  humor,  opens  a 
window  and  fires  a gun  at  the  musi- 
cians, and  the  roaring  farce  is  turned 
into  a tragedy. 

The  “calithumpian  serenade,”  or,  to 
give  the  performance  its  proper  name, 
the  charivari,  was  never  intended  as 
wedding  music  for  the  happily  matched. 
The  charivari  was  designed  solely  for 
a marriage  that  shocked  public  opin- 
ion, as  when  a woman,  was  married 
again  immediately  after  the  death  of 
her  husband;  when  there  was  some 


outrageous  disparity  in  the  ngeipofthe 

bride  and  groom;  when  there  was  a 
case  of  miscegenation.  Thus,  when  a 
| man  in  New  York  state,  four  years 
ago,  married  a woman  who  was  deaf, 
blind  in  one  eye  and  nearly  three  times 
liis  age,  the  neighbors  organized  a 
charivari  which  ho  resented  with  a 
shotgun  loaded  with  nails  and  tacks. 

'Pile  moral,  civil,  political  and  lit- 
erary history  of  the  charivari  from  ils 
origin  in  the  fourth  century  was  writ- 
ten by  Gabriel  Peignot,  who  signed  the 
amusing  volume  with  the  name  of  “Dr. 
Calybariat.”  The  book  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1833,  and  it  contains  a 
[curious  inquiry  into  the  derivation  of 
the  word  itself,  a long  account  of  the 
development  of  the  institution,  and  a 
list  of  the  most  remarkable  charivaris 
in  France.  According  to  Peignot,  the 
} true  charivari  should  be  both  instru- 
> mental  and  vocal,  and  on  page  198  he 
gives  a list  of  the  instruments  which 
should  be  used  in  a town  of  from  15,- 
| 000  to  20,000  inhabitants  ; 12  kettles,  10 
1 saucepans,  2 whistles — there  are  124  in- 
struments in  all,  with  18  howling  voices, 
j 3 sucking  pigs  and  4 curs  of  low  degree. 

The  “Skimmington  ride”  is  a species 
' of  charivari.  It  is  a ceremony  prac- 
tised on  unpopular  persons,  and  read- 
ers of  Thomas  Hardy’s  “Mayor  of  Cas- 
terbridge”  will  remember  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  riding;  of  the  effigies  of 
man  and  woman;  of  the  music  fur- 
nished by  cleavers,  kits,  crowds,  hum- 
strums,  serpents,  rams’  horns,  etc.  The 
ceremony  is  sometimes  called  the  Skim- 
mity  ride;  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  in  “He  Fell 
in  Love  with  His  Wife,”  preferred  the 
variant  “Skimelton.”  The  thing  is  not 
unknown  in  Bavaria,  where  it  is  called 
“haberfeld  treiben.”  After  the  concert 
by  performers  with  blackened  faces,  a 
mock  sermon  in  doggerel  is  delivered. 
Both  in  England  and  in  Bavaria  any 
scandalous  conduct  is  thus  rebuked  by 
the  shocked  villagers.  It  is  a form  of 
lyneli-justice,  how  old  it  is  difficult  to 
1 say.  Did  not  Richard  I.,  during  his 
stay  in  Normandy  (in  1189),  decree 
that  a thief  was  to  have  boiling  pitch 
and  feathers  put  upon  his  head? 

The  charivari  should  not  lose  its  ef- 
fect through  incongruous  and  miscel- 
[ laneous  application.  As  conducted  at 
present  in  New  England,  it  is  histori- 
cally, traditionally,  aesthetically  and 
morally  wrong. 

A TOXICOLOGICAL  NOTE. 

A man  in  a village  of  Indiana  had  a 
grudge  against  a neighbor.  He  fas- 
tened ingeniously  a viper,  three  feet 
long,  to  the  gate.  The  viper’s  head  was 
on  the  latch,  so  that  when  the  neigh- 
bor should  open  the  gate  on  his  re- 
turn he  would  thereby  disturb  the  ad- 
der, and  the  snake,  irritated  already 
by  a nail  through  its  tail,  would 
bite  and  kill.  This  idea  of  revenge  was 
nt  least  a pleasant  departure  from  the 
familiar  method  of  administering  pow- 
dered glass,  paris  green  or  rough-on- 
rats,  any  poison,  with  the  prosaic  se- 
quel of  a stomach  pump,  and  then 
the  conventional  trial  with  expert  tes- 
timony. We  are  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Italians  of  the  great  cen- 
turies of  poison  would  have  approved 
this  western  amateur.  That  the  victim 
escaped  does  not  blur  the  glory  of  the 
conception. 

How  crude  are  nearly  all  poisonous 
schemes  of  today  in  comparison  with 
Italian  masterpieces.  Italian  removers 
of  enemies  were  welcome  at  many  for- 
eign courts.  They  were  so  subtle,  so 
sure,  so  well  bred.  And  in  what  ex- 
traordinary ways  they  poisoned.  It 
was  at  Naples  that  Marlowe’s  Light- 
born  learned 

How  to  poison  flowers; 

To  strangle  with  a lawn  thrust  down  the 

throat; 

To  pierce  the  windpipe  with  a needle’s  point; 

Or  whilst  one  is  asleep,  to  take  a quill 
And  blow  a little  powder  in  his  ears; 

Or  ope  his  mouth  and  pour  quicksilver  down. 

Altar  steps  on  which  princes  were 
wont  to  kneel  were  rubbed  with  a 
strange  ointment.  Valets  pricked  their 
masters  at  the  toilet.  Nails  steeped  in 
aconite  put  an  end  to  petty  quarrels. 
Henry  of  Castile  wore  boots  one  day 
and  never  doffed  them.  A King  of 
Grenada  could  not  deny  himself  the 
adornment  of  a variegated  jacket.  A 
jealous  woman  smiled  when  she  saw 
her  rival  eat  the  half  of  a bird  that  had 
touched  the  poisoned  side  of  a knife 


held  by  a kissable  hand  A torch 
borne  before  a cardinal  lighted  him  to 
dusty  death.  Perfumed  ducats  slew  a 
creditor  before  he  could  sign  the  re- 
ceipt. There  was  poison  in  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle  that  bore  a fair  queen. 
It  is  said  that  Henry  the  Emperor  and 
Pope  Clement  XIV.  were  poisoned  by 
a draught  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  There 
were  still  more  subtle  devices,  too  hor- 
rible to  tell.  Searchers  into  the  luridly 
splendid  days  and  nights  of  the  re- 
naissance. u ii(l  students  of  (he  Eliza- 
bethan drama  may  find  therein  many 
a shudder.  And  there  are  the  strange 
poisons  of  mysterious  Asia. 

There  is  still  some  subtle  poisoning, 
even  in  these  degenerate  days.  The 
careless  plumber  or  the  greedly  land- 
lord is  at  times  a quencher  of  the  de- 
sire to  live.  There  are  wall  papers  as 
efficacious  as  the  lethal  books  in  the 
Arabian  tale  or  in  the  story  by  Dumas. 
There  are  public  rooms  in  which  the 
air  is  methodically  poisoned.  But  the 
smooth  Italian  was  more  merciful  in 
the  quickness  of  his  work— that  is, 
when  lie  accommodated  a master  and 
did  not  plot  and  dare  for  his  own  pleas- 
ure. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

Mr.  Marcus  R.  Mayer  promises  to 
produce  this  season  a volume  of  remi- 
niscences. If  he  writes  with  a free  hand, 
if  he  is  not  too  anxious  concerning  his 
personal  dignity,  the  book  will  be  en- 
tertaining reading.  He  has  seen  and 
heard  and  known  famous  singers,  play- 
ers of  musical  instruments,  playactors 
and  playactresses.  He  has  noted  their 
whims,  caprices,  superstitions,  which 
are  important  factors  in  the  success  or 
in  the  failure  of  an  artistic  campaign. 
He  lias  seen  the  soaring  of  the  rocket, 
he  has  heard  the  “Ah — h— h”  of  the 
gaping  crowd,  and  he  has  been  lucky 
if  he  was  not  sometimes  hit  by  the  fall- 
ing stick. 

The  memoirs  of  any  man,  day  la- 
borer, captain  of  industry,  physician, 
roustabout,  would  be  interesting  read- 
ing if  he  would  only  be  simple  and  ab- 
solutely frank  in  the  narration,  as  frank 
as  Casanova,  who  is  so  unblushingly 
frank  that  he  has  been  called  a prince 
of  liars.  Alas,  there  are  few  who  in 
telling  the  story  of  their  life  remain 
unconscious  of  self.  Some  wish  to 
make  too  palpable  hits ; some  write  as 
apologists;  some  are  so  aware  of  their 
own  infirmities  that  they  shrink  from 
writing  honestly  about  their  friends, 
enemies  and  mere  acquaintances.  It  is 
the  same  with  biographers,  who  either 
swell  the  man  of  whom  they  write  to  a 
heroic  size  and  put  him  on  a pedestal, 
or  think  it  their  duty  to  destroy  all 
popular  illusions  about  him  and  thereby 
give  a one-sided  and  erroneous  opinion. 
The  biographer  and  the  writer  of  remi- 
niscences should  have  imagination  as 
well  as  a sense  of  proportion ; they 
should  also  have  a sense  of  humor,  that 
salting  and  saving  quality. 

Managers  before  Mr.  Mayer  have 
written  delightful  or  disappointing 
books.  John  Ebers’  recollections  of 
the  opera  in  London  under  his  man- 
agement is  for  the  most  part  solemnly 
dull.  Lumley’s  reminiscences  are  thor- 
oughly entertaining;  the  volume 
abounds  in  gossip  of  a high  order  and 
in  shrewd  observation  and  criticism ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  author’s  occasional 
pomp  in  statement  and  appreciation 
of  his  own  merits,  in  spite  of  touches 
here  and  there  of  arrant  snobbishness, 
the  reader  at  the  end  of  the  book  re- 
spects Benjamin  Lumley,  Esq.,  im- 
presario of  London  and  Paris.  Michel 
Kelly,  manager  and  singer  before  Lum- 
ley, wrote  such  an  amusing  account 
of  his  career  that  the  authorship  lias 
been  attributed  to  Theodore  Hook.  To 
speak  only  of  English  managers — there 
are  the  two  volumes  by  the  late  Col. 
J.  II.  Mapleson,  books  to  read  and 
re-read : for  the  gallant  colonel  saw  the 
amusing  side  of  an  operatic  disaster; 
he  was  acquainted  intimately  with  the 
foibles  and  the  vanity  of  singers.  The 
unflagging  spirit  of  his  narration,  the 
inexhaustible  cheerfulness  of  the  man. 
the  generalship  displayed  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  singing  cohorts — these 
make  “The  Mapleson  Memoirs”  an  ex- 


eellent  book  for  bed  or 
When  the  colonel  was  in  Boston  for  the 
last  time  he  said  that  he  was  at  work 
on  a second  series.  Did  death  interrupt 
this  task?  We  have  seen  no  announce- 
ment of  publication. 

Many  will  look  forward  with  keen  in- 
terest to  Mr.  Mayer’s  story  of  his  life, 
which  has  been  full  and  varied.  If  be 
will  only  tell  all  that  he  has  seen  and 
heard!  But  the  memoirs  would  then 
fill  many,  many  volumes. 


THE  GIFT  OF  UGLINESS. 

The  Herald  quoted  a day  or  two  ago 
the  opinion  of  a Philadelphia  journal 
that  beauty  was  a fatal  gift  to  female  i 
stenographers  or  typewriters,  in  that  * 
cautious  married  employers  preferred 
to  them  a plain  woman,  one  that  would 
not  awaken  snspiciou  in  a nervous 
wife.  This  opinion  runs  counter  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages.  Pierre  Bayle,  it 
is  true,  observed  that  “Beauty  without 
the  charms  of  wit  and  conversation  is 
of  no  great  force;  and,  if  it  makes  con-  | 
quests,  it  does  so  in  (he  manner  of 
those  brave  generals  who  immediately 
subdue  a province,  but  know  not  how 
to  keep  it";  but — O stroke  of  irony— 
this  comment  is  found  in  a long  and 
learned  essay  on  the  beauty  of  Helen, 
and  if  she  had  been  ill  favored  the  es- 
say would  not  have  been  written.  But 
how  about  beauty  in  a man? 

Popular  opinion  has  always  been  on 
the  side  of  the  handsome  man.  Moses 
was  so  comely,  according  to  tradition, 
that  passers-by  stood  fixed  to  look  at 
him  when  he  was  young,  and  laborers 
left  their  work  to  steal  a glance.  The 
beauty  of  Aleibiades  made  him  a hero 
The  books  and  contemporaneous  life  [ 
abound  in  such  instances.  Yet,  let  us 
consider  for  a moment  the  advantages 
of  ugliness,  and  by  ugliness  we  do  not 
mean  a specific  deformity  such  as 
characterized  Pherecrates,  who  never 
had  a tooth,  or  the  young  Phoebus,  who 
had  a triple  row  of  teeth.  Nor  do  we 
mean  the  squinting  and  demoniacal 
' ugliness  of  John  Wilkes,  nor  that  of 
Maginn’s  Irishman  who  fascinated  the 
lady  of  Leith : 

One  of  bis  eyes  was  bottle  green. 

And  the  other  eye  was  out.  my  dear; 

And  the  calves  of  his  wicked-looking  legs 
Were  more  than  two  feet  abent,  my  dear. 

We  mean  the  plain,  ordinary  ugliness 
of  more  than  half  of  the  men  who  wan- 
der over  the  earth’s  surface.  t 

A woman  wishes  for  beauty  in  her 
son  that  he  may  find  it  of  aid  in  woo- 
ing; for,  while  she  may  afterward  be 
jealous  of  any  woman  that  her  son 
takes  as  a wife,  she  cannot  endure  the 
thought  that  no  woman  will  he  charmed 
by  him.  But  is  male  beauty  as  potent 
as  a love  spell?  The  orientals  have 
studied  profoundly  these  problems,  and 
a Hindu  has  said;  “Handsome  men 
begin  well  with  women,  who  do  all 
they  can  to  attract  them,  love  them  as 
the  apples  of  their  eyes,  discover  them 
to  be  fools,  hold  them  to  be  their 
equals  and  speedily  despise  them.  It 
js  otherwise  with  the  ugly  man,  who,  in 
consequence  of  his  homeliness,  must 
work  his  way.  An  ugly  man  inspires 
at  first  repugnance,  which  naturally 
turns  to  affection.  Then  the  ugly  man 
appears,  deceitfully  enough,  to  think 
little  of  his  appearance.”  History,  how- 
ever much  it  praises  beauty,  admits  the 
force  of  the  Hindu’s  plea.  IIow  often 
is  it  asked  of  a beautiful  woman:  “Why 
did  she  marry  him?  He’s  a sight!” 
There  are  other  advantages  in  ugli- 
ness. The  tailor  takes  greater  pains, 
feeling  that  if  he  can  by  his  art  reduce 
the  unfavorable  impression,  his  tri- 
umph will  be  greater.  The  hotel  clerk, 
rejoicing  in  his  own  comeliness,  com- 
passionately sees  that  the  ugly  guest 
has  a comfortable  room.  The  barber 
is  as  sympathetic  as  the  tailor.  The 
passer-by  finds  strength  in  the  huge 
| nose,  generosity  in  the  yawning  chasm 
catalogued  as  a mouth.  The  ugly  man 


does  not  inspire  jealousy,  meanness, 
malice.  Bacon  says  that  beauty  makes 
a dissolute  youth,  and  an  age  a little 
out  of  confidence.  Above  all  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  no  man  believes 
that  he  is  ugly. 


■ Dumas  is  of  all  authors  the  favorite 
at  Sing  Sing.”  And  is  -Monte  Cristo," 
with  the  marvellous  story  of  Edmond 
Dantes'  escape  from  prison  the  novel 
of  all  his  novels?  Charles  Reade  comes 
next  to  Dumas  In  popularity.  Is  “Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend,”  with  its  tale  of 
prison  horrors,  allowed?  Other  capital 
reading  for  Sing  Sing  would  be  Casan- 
ova’s Memoirs— especially  the  volume 
that  describes  his  escape  from  the  leads 
in  Venice— Baron  Trenck’s  Memoirs, 
“For  His  Natural  Life.”  “The  Ballad 
of  Reading  Gaol.”  “Picciola”  and  the 
revised  libretto  of  “La  Perichole,"  with 
the  speech  of  the  imprisoned  marquis: 
"For  ten  long  years  I have  not  tasted 
food  and  clothes.” 


IV.  H.  writes:  “A  very  popular  air  at 
present  is  ‘Blue  Bell.'  I think  if  you  will 
consult  the  'Church  Hymnal’  (Episco- 
pal) you  will  find  the  music  of  the  hymn 
No.  4+4.  'O  Saviour,  Precious  Saviour, 
Whom,  Yet  Unseen,  We  Love,'  almost 
identical.  Some  one  has  borrowed,  or 
perhaps  stolen,  and  I do  not  think  it  is 


the  publisher  of  the  hymnbook.”  A con- 
tributor to  the  New  York  Sun  has  made 
the  same  discovery.  Such  borrowings 
or  liftings  are  by  the  way  of  revenge. 
Not  a few  hymn  tunes  familiar  to  Con- 
gregationalists  of  New  England  for  the 
last  fifty  years  were  taken  boldly  from 
folk  tunes,  compositions  for  instru- 
ments, or  even  from  operas  and  other 
godless  works. 


Mr.  John  Seigel  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was 
told  by  his  wife  in  a sudden  burst  of 
confidence  that  a Mr.  Barlough  had 
made  love  to  her  last  November.  A 
symbolist,  he  chose  a bull  whip  for  his 
weapon  of  wild  justice. 


Mr.  Sigmond  Gerothwohl  of  New  York 
now  knows  that  when  a man  writes 
warmly  to  a woman  and  asks  her  to 
burn  the  letter,  she  keeps  It  as  the  im- 
mediate jewel  of  her  heart— and  also  for 
future  use. 


Mr.  David  Rankin,  the  rich  steer 
raiser  and  com  grower  of  Tarkio,  Mo., 
is  not  “a  scientific  farmer.”  That’s  why 
he  is  rich. 


They  burned  the  wrong  negro  last 
June  at  Eupora,  Miss.,  but  it’s  too  late 
to  apologise  to  him. 


Simplicity  in  household  decoration  is 
true  art.  Then  the  husband  cannot  say 
in  court:  “She  had  a habit  of  throwing 
bric-a-brac  at  me  when  I was  in  bed. 
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The  New  York  Herald  says  that  Mr. 
Henry  \V.  Savage  talks  through  his 
nose.  Better  through  the  nose  than 
through  the  hat. 


Many  still  insist  that  the  Milwaukee 
should  have  been  launched  with  beery 
honors.  Milwaukee  spells  beer. 


“Blondes  are  disappearing.”  Not  so 
long  as  there  are  chemicals  and  cham- 
pagne.   _ 


HUMORS  OF  PROTECTION. 

A correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall 


Gazette  has  been  reading  the  foreign 
parcel  post  regulations  published  in 
the  Postoffice  Guide  of  England,  and 
lie  mentions  certain  singular  restric- 
tions. lie  draws  up  a partial  list  of 
things  nndesired  of  other  lands  which 
shows  that  America  is  not  the  only 
protective,  humorist.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  China  declines  opium.  Ger- 
many will  not  have  sausages,  and 
Natal  frowns  on  ostrich  feathers,  but 
why  should  Bulgaria  refuse  to  receive 
wax  candles  and  fishing  nets,  why 
should  Austria  reject  “arms  aud  parts 
of  arms  and  mixed  pickles  i You  can- 
not send  by  post  to  Finland  church  ef- 
fects, nor  can  you  import  into  Spain 
relies  of  saints,  possibly  because  the 
market  there  is  overstocked.  Russia 

while 


see  why  Salvador  forbids  apparatus 
for  coining  money,  but  wliv  should 
Venezuela  decline  all  b^und  books, 
though  she  admits  "unbound  hooks,” 
provided  they  relate  to  sciences,  arts 
or  crafts?  And  why  does  Cape  Colony 
reject  stone-fruit  trees  "unless  accom- 
panied by  a sworn  declaration  that 
they  have  not  come  front  the  United 
States  or  Canada”?  What  is  the 
matter  with  our  stone-fruit  trees? 


objects  to  wooden  pipestem: 

Bagdad  refuses  to  admit  caricatures  of 
royal  aud  other  distinguished  persons, 
and  the  Persian  government  prohibits 
all  pictures  of  the  human  form,  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  would  feel 
at  home  in  Bagdad  and  Mr.  Comstock 
would  lead  a lazy  life  at  Ispahan. 
Hungary  does  not  wish  "insects  or 
other  animals,  alive  or  dead."  Mexico 
does  not  wish  arms  of  tile  Mauser  pat- 
tern. and  the  Sublime  Porte  is  shocked 
by  the  mere  thought  of  “electrical  ap- 
paratus of  all  kinds.  It  is  ease  to 


RIQUET’S  THOUGHTS. 

Since  Mr.  Haggard’s  strange  experi- 
ence there  has  been  much  discussion 
concerning  the  possible  immortality  of 
animals.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any- 
thing new  has  been  said  or  written,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  state  here  that  good 
and  orthodox  Christians,  ns  well  as 
thinkers  before  the  dawn  of  Christian- 
ity, have  believed  that  certain  animals 
have  souls  aud  that  these  souls  are 
immortal.  John  AI  eisley.  Augustus  1 op- 
lady.  Southey  argued  that  a good  dog 
would  have  his  reward  in  a better 
world,  and  Father  Bougeant  advanced 
the  theory  that  fallen  angels  under- 
went their  punishment  in  the  bodies 
of  brutes,  “wherein  they  were  incar- 
nate aud  incarcerate  as  sentient,  suf- 
fering and  conscious  spirits.  M hetlier 
the  great  globe  itself  is  a huge  animal ; 
whether  the  fox  hunter  is  turned  after 
his  death  into  a fox.  to  realize  for  a 
time  what  that  animal  can  suffer; 
whether  the  theory  of  transmigration 
should  be  carried  to  the  extreme  put 
into  practice  by  the  Banians  at  Surat, 
who  supported  a hospital  for  vermin, 
and  gave  pleasure  to  the  souls  of  their 
friends  who  were  undergoing  penance 
in  the  shape  of  Hens  by  hiring  beggars 
to  sleep  there  for  a night— these  fur- 
nish food  for  entertaining  speculation. 

Readers  of  Anatole  France,  that  gen- 
tle Pyri'honisr,  remember  with  delight 
the  dog  Riqnet.  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  M.  Bergeret.  In  his  last  vol- 
ume of  tales  ali  i parables,  ( rainque- 
bille.”  France  has  published  the 
thoughts  of  this  philosophic  animal. 
Some  of  tliyso  thoughts  are  subtly  dis- 
quieting to  man,  as  a looking-glass 
would  ho  that  showed  him  plainly  his 
own  mental  attitude  toward  the  mys- 
teries of  life  and  death.  Uiquet  says: 
"When  my  master  gives  me.  under  the 
j table,  food  that  he  was  about  to  put 
into  his  mouth,  it  is  to  tempt  and  to 
| punish  me  if  1 yield  to  temptation.  I 
: cannot  believe  that  lie  deprives  himself 
i for  my  sake."  "My  master  keeps  me 
warm  when  I lie  behind  him  in  his 
armchair.  Hence  he  is  a god."  “I  am 
: always  in  the  midst  of  everything. 
Men,  animals,  things  are  arranged 
around  me,  whether  they  be  friendly  or 
1 hostile.”  "A  deed  for  which  one;  lias 
| been  whipped  is  a bad  action.  A deed 
| for  which  one  receives  caresses  or  food 
is  a good  deed."  "A  dug  who  has  no 
reverence  for  men  and  despises  the 
feiishes  in  his  blaster's  bouse  leads  a 
■wandering  and  miserable  life."  "You 
never  know  whether  you  have  been 
good  toward  men.  It  is  necessary  to 
adore  them  without  trying  to  under- 
stand them.  Their  wisdom  is  mysteri- 
ous.” And  here  is  Riquet's  prayer: 
•'().  my  master  Bevgefe;,  go  i t.f  car- 
nage, I worship  you.  Terrible  one,  be 
praised!  Be  praised,  O favorable  one! 
I knee!  at  your  feet,  I lick  your  hands. 
You  are  very  great  and  beautiful  when 
you  devour  at  table  food  in  abundance. 
You  are  mighty  and  beautiful  when 
you  change  night  into  day  by  striking 
I ttame  from  a little  piece  o!  wood.  .Keep 
' me  in  your  house  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  dog.  And  you.  Angeiique, 
the  cook,  most  excellent  and  very  great 
divinity,  I fear  and  worship  you.  so 
that  you  may  give  me  plenty  to  eat.” 
One  of  Turgenieff's  most  striking 
poems  in  prose  is  the  one  in  which 
master  aud  dog.  botli  old  and  tired,  dis- 
turbed by  a storm,  look  at  each  other 
with  perfect  understanding,  in  utter 
hopelessness.  Aud  yet  the  few  pages 
of  Riquet’s  thoughts  are  more  hope- 
less. more  terrible  in  their  suave,  but 
merciless,  irony. 


Women  have  played  Romeo,  Hamb 
Mazeppa,  and  in  older  operatic  days  t 
part  of  a hero  was  often  impersonat 
by  a contralto,  but  a slim  young  Engiif 
woman  of  IS  years  now  purposes 
appear  as  Falstaff.  Site  has  alrea 
made  up  as  certain  male  eharacte 
imagined  by  Dickens,  and  she  tells 
Interviewer  that  when  she  appear 
lately  to  “a  lady  friend”  as  Quilp.  t 
lady  friend  swooned.  But  as  Falsta 
No  wonder  that  a Londoner  remarl 
"That  seems  to  carry  the  passion 
superfluous  clothing  a little  too  far,  a 
i we  hope  that  In  case  she  faints  or  f^ 
ters  under  the  weight  of  her  s 
allotted  task,  she  will  provide  her 
with  a divor's  life-line  and  an 
pump.”  


The  300tli  anniversary  of  the  public 
tlon  in  Madrid  of  "Don  Quixote"  v 
be  celebrated  next  January  in  Paris 
the  production  of  a new  play  by  Rich 
pin  with  Cervantes  as  the  hero,  and 
London  toy  a "Don  Quixote"  dinn 
with  Mr.  John  Morley  in  the  cha 
Will  there  toe  nothing  doing  in  Ami 
Fa?  Possibly  Mr.  H.  C.  Barnabi 
characterized  toy  liis  admirers  as  t 
Poquelin  of  New  England,  might  be  p< 
suaded  to  revive  Mr.  De  Kovci 


What  is  needed  in  these  days  is 
combination  straw-and-felt  hat. 


operetta  In  which  he  impersonated 
Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Countenar. 
Unless  we  are  mistaken,  this  opere 
was  produced  in  Boston  for  the  li 
time. 


The  Herald  queried  last  week  whet 
an  Academy  of  American  Immort 
in  charge  of  the  American-Engiish  h 
guage  would  approve  "win  out."  A 
respondent  writes  from  Lowell:  "\Y 
could  they  say,  when  your  friend  C 
Jyle  says  in  'Frederick  the  Great'  b< 
13.  chapter  ix.,  'the  Anti-Marlboroi 
Maximilian,  who  was  quite  ruined 
by  the  Battle  of, Blenheim'?"  (1)  Carl 
Is  pot  on  our  list  of  friends.  (2) 
Academy  would  look  toward  him  as 
authority  on  the  use  of  English. 
What  has  "ruined  out,"  even  it  b> 
sound  English  expression,  to  do  w 
"win  out”? 


jort 


Some  one  has  drawn  up  with  refere 
to  (he  war  in  the  east  a list  of  fam 
deeds  performed  in  September:  Sei 
capitulated  in  1870;  Flodden  Field  (li  I 
Tql-el-Kebir  (18821.  Alma  (1834)  w 1 
fought:  Delhi  was  taken  in  183S,  Lu| 
now  was  relieved  in  18-37,  Slrasburg 
pitulated  in  1870— all  in  September;  ; 
and  it  was  in  the  mild  September  t ' 
the  mocking-bird  was  singing  o’er 
grave. . 


Loyal  girls  of  Mehortllnee.  Midi.,  vi 
hereafter  wear  black  silk  stockings, 
w liieli  will  be  worked  in  white  silk  | 
announcement:  "Menominee  is  a gi 
town."  This  reminds  us  of  seve 
stories  told  gayly  in  our  younger  da  \ 


re  /r 


V, 


How  do  the  free 


sheepskins  affect 


RUDE  WIT. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  satiris 
as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  and  his  di  I 
pearance  has  been  attributed  to  var  d 
causes : lack  of  a great  issue  in  pol 
or  religion,  lack  of  congenial  at! 
phere,  lack  of  acute  reasoners  w 
expression  would  be  in  this  special 
difficult  form,  etc.  Is  Mr.  Do 
named  as  an  exception?  He  is  a hui 
ist,  one  answers.  Mr.  Belloc  wroti 
amusing  satire,  but  the  subjects  of | 
indignation  were  only  of  twopenny 
portance.  Mr.  Chesterton  might  p 
lily  achieve  distinction  as  a satirist 
lie  has  first  of  all  the  gift  of  appr. 
tion,  and  striking  satire,  as  he  bin 
lias  pointed  out,  cannot  be  written  i 
out  a generous  appreciation  of 
strength  of  the  one  satirized.  Am 
France  is  an  ironist,  the  first  of  ill 
ern  ironists,  but  not  a satirist. I ■ 
Some  would  have  it  that  Mr.  T 
II.  Crosland  is  a satirist,  beeaus  I 
has  the  gift  of  saying  unpleasant  th 
because  he  is  rude  in  speech,  and  n| 
mistake  rudeness  for  wit.  He  is  oeea  k 
ally  humorous  in  “The  Lord  of  ( f 
tion,”  as  when  he  says:  “If  you  di 
dress  with  a due  regard  for  the  pro 
ing  requirement,  you  cannot  bo  aiij 
ted  either  into  good  society  or  bad 
pany” ; but  where  is  the  humor  in  p 
epigram : “It  takes  nine  tailor; 

make  a man,  but  one  tailor  can  ) 
innumerable  asses"?  And  here 
other  specimens  of  Mr.  Crosland  s 
“Nobody  ■writes  poetry  nowadays, 
the  very  simple  reason  that  ever) 
has  both  feet  in  the  trough” ; .“I  '' 
give  half  the  men  of  the  day  petti  j 
and  a present  of  chocolates  ; 
ostentation  and  brainlessness  can  ’’ 
up  with  the  dull  clubs  of  Old  I’.ngla 


h 


n peaca  you  can  always  find  iffjour- 
list  where  there  is  a free  lunch” ; 
'ho  OHO  touch  o£  cheerfulness  which 

lieves  the  mephitic  blackness  and 
ackl.v  snllowness  of  the  legal  profes- 
on  is  that  there  are  no  women  in  it” ; 
Vn  actor  is  a man  who  sits  in  publie- 
Jmses,  tells  more  or  less  doubtful  sto- 
les and  curses  the  day  when  he  cu- 
red the  profession.” 

These  are  common  snarls.  Let  no  one 
I deceived.  Mr.  Crosland  manufact- 
•es  laboriously  and  respectably  his 
ots,  no  doubt  after  a refreshing  sleep 
id  a breakfast  of  tea,  toast,  eggs  and 
icon,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  orange 
armalade.  He  does  not  sit  in  the  cor- 
tf of  a dingy  tavern,  with  tightly  but- 
ried-up  and  seedy  coat,  with  a bat- 
ted hat,  in  doleful  dumps,  waiting 
r some  compassionate  person  to  order 
}'  him  a go  of  brandy  and  water.  Pie 
ws  not  drip  meianclioly,  be  does  not 
fsh  wit,  he  does  not  exude  humor.  He 
i no  doubt,  as  long  in  forging  an 
(gram  as  the  operatic  Siegfried  in 
fling  a sword,  and  he  makes  as  much 
se  in  the  operation.  He  is  as  one 
■t  slaps  you  on  the  back  and  wonders 
' you  do  not  laugh ; he  treads  on 

Ir  toes  and  calls  his  clumsy  action  a 
•kling  epigram. 

A NIGHT-SCHOOL. 

school  will  soon  he  opened  in 
is  for  instruction  in  the  art  of 
ping  well  and  gracefully.  There 
v be  lectures  on  how  not  to  snore, 
'V  to  keep  the  mouth  shut  during 
:p,  liow  “to  compose  the  limbs  ar- 
.iealiy  and  restfully  before  dozing 
.”  Women  will  be  instructed  “as  to 
i best  way  in  which  to  do  the  hair 
fore  lying  down  to  repose.”  “The 
a of  the  school  is  to  insure  that  its 
pils  shall  always  wake  up  cheerful, 
sh  and  good-tempered.” 

)ue  of  the  textbooks  in  this  school 
11  probably  he  George  Catlin’s 
mphlet,  “Shut  Your  Mouth,”  in 
lich  the  author  propounds  the  theory, 
sed  on  his  observations  among  the 
herican  Indians,  that  many  diseases 
valent  among  the  whites  are  super- 
luced  by  keeping  the  mouth  open  dur- 
sleep.  This  singular  hut  sensible 
inphlet  is  illustrated  with  extraordi- 
ty  pictures  by  the  author,  and  it  was 
blished  at  least  thirty  or  thirty-five 
krs  ago.  It  may  here  he  said  that, 
he  mouth  be  closed,  there  is  no  snor- 
“To  sleep  well  and  gracefully.” 

11  copies  of  VenuseSyfaniJ,  artists’ 
>dels  serve  the  purpose  of'  the  lec- 
ers?  The  woman  in  a familiar  pill 
vertisement  is  sleeping  soundly,  and 
i has  an  amiable  expression,  yet  her 
sition  seems  hardly  comfortable, 
o compose  the  limbs  artistically  and 
itfnlly  before  dozing  off.”  There  are 
u who  every  night,  after  they  are  in 
1,  rest  for  a few  minutes  on  their 
t side,  then  turn  over  and  rest  on 
■ir  right  side  and  put  the  right  arm 
der  the  pillow,  to  keep  this  position 
til  morning.  Will  the  use  of  night- 
os  he  encouraged?  In  Leech’s  pic- 
es in  the  earlier  volumes  of  Punch, 

|n  and  women,  young  or  old,  are 
is  dressed.  Are  these  severe  tests 
affection  now  worn  by  aty  one?  No 
m is  heroic  in  a suit  of  red  flannel 
derelothing;  can  a woman, be  truly 
luettisk  in  a nightcap?  Curl  papers 
1,  of  course,  be  rigorously  forbidden, 
ould  the  hair  he  arranged  in  one 
braid;  should  it  float  in  loose  pro- 
ffcion;  should  it—?  These  are  nice 
c estions.  No  general  rule  can  he  laid 
wn.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
( itour  of  the  head,  to  the  general 
hitecture  of  the  woman.  Black 
sflets  are  not  for  every  one.  Sachets 
i nightdress  are  by  no  means  a mod- 
qi  device.  French  women  of  the  four- 
nth  century  perfumed  their  night- 
flsvns  with  flowers,  but  chiefly  on  ac- 
(jiiit  of  the  dirtiness  of  the  beds  and 
s bedrooms. 

nsomnia  is  not  to  be  cured  by  pre- 
jits and  lectures,  and  it  is  doubtful 
lether  the  utmost  care  displayed  in 
< ess  and  in  disposition  of  the  body 
11  insure  cheerfulness  and  good  tem- 
r in  the  morning.  Montaigne’s  father 
d a servant  piny  on  a striuged  instru- 
mt,  that  his  boy  might  wake  to  pleas- 
t sounds  and  to  agreeable  thoughts. 


We  are  awakened  in  this  hustling  age 
by  needless  and  brutalizing  noise: 
whistles,  hells,  trolley  cars,  carts,  lead 
us  with  a whoop,  a yell,  a scream,  or 
a din  iuto  the  routine  of.  the  day.  Care 
is  put  on  with  the  shirt.  Some  frankly 
admit  their  morning  irritability  and 
speak  of  it  as  a sign  of  health.  There 
are  men  who  warn  wife  and  children 
not  to  speak  to  them  until  after  break- 
fast and  the  newspaper.  There  are 
others  who  chirp  as  they  poke  feet  into 
slippers,  sing  in  the  bathtub  and  chat- 
ter incessantly  at  breakfast.  They  have 
high  spirits,  and  they,  too,  are  to  be 
avoided.  Breakfast  should  be  a pleas- 
ant meal,  perhaps  the  pleasantest  of  all 
the  meals.  The  women  should  then  be 
the  freshest  and  the  most  desirable. 
Tlie  conversation  should  be  light  and 
desultory,  not  didactic,  not  concerning 
the  toil  of  the  labors  and  the  terror  of 
the  amusements  of  the  day.  The  meal 
itself  should  he  light,  not  sodden.  As 
the  meal  is  conducted  generally  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  hurried,  choked 
down,  “wolfed,”  as  though  the  family 
were  at  a railway  station  with  ten 
minutes  for  refreshment.  The  wife  is 
nervous  and  perplexed,  the  children  are 
as  carnivora  at  feeding  time,  the  lord 
of  the  house,  made  a little  lower  than 
the  angels,  glares  and  growls.  The 
suburbanite  knows  no  breakfast.  Not 
infrequently  he  drinks  liis  coffee  as  he 
runs  to  the  station,  throws  the  cup  on 
the  grass  as  he  hears  the  incoming 
train,  and  his  last  message  to  his  fam- 
ily for  the  day  is  a withering  cutse. 


A MULATTO  COMPOSER. 

Mr.  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor,  an  Eng- 
lish composer  of  marked  distinction, 

1 will  soon  visit  this  country.  His  father 
was  a negro  physician  from  Sierra 
Leone.  His  mother  was  an  English 
woman.  In  England  Mr.  Coleridge-Tay- 
lor  is  highly  respected  and  honored  as 
i musician  and  as  man.  His  works  are  ) 
j eagerly  anticipated;  performed  either  at  [ 

| music  festivals  or  in  London,  in  cathe- 
dral or  concert  hall,  conducted  by  him 
: or  by  another,  they  receive  careful  at- 
tention,  they  find  at  once  a publisher. 

J Singers  of  high  and  low  degree  and 
orchestral  players  are  glad,  under  his 
l direction,  to  carry  out  his  wishes;  white 
pupils  enjoy  his  instruction ; his  col- 
leagues not  only  associate  with  him  on 
terms  of  equality,  they  consider  him  an 
honor  to  British  art.  Yet  Mr.  Coleridge- 
Taylor  is  unmistakably  a mulatto  ; he  is 
darker  than  are  many  mulattoes,  and  his 
features  are  strongly  African.  If  any 
American  should  ask  an  Englishman 
why  this  man  should  be  respected  and 
honored,  the  answer  would  be  a stare. 
Few  Europeans  would  believe  that  such 
a question  could  be  asked  in  all  serious- 
ness. 

A musical  society  of  negro  singei-s 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  has  already 
performed  works  by  Mr.  Coleridge-Tay- 
lor,  has  invited  him  to  this  country.  He 
will  conduct  a concert  of  the  society  in  j 

Washington,  and  a new  work  by  him 
composed  for  the  society  and  dedicatee 
to  it,  will  then  be  performed  for  tin 
first  time  and  under  his  direction.  I 
is  said  that  he  will  conduct  bodies  o 
white  singers  in  various  cities  of  Amer- 
ica. What  sort  of  a reception  will  b< 
have  in  Washington?  Will  he  be  in 
vited  to  the  houses  of  music  lovers: 
Will  he  be  a welcome  guest  at  club,  re- 
ception, dinner?  One  is  ashamed  to 
ask  the  questions,  but  even  the  New| 
York  Sun  says  of  his  coming:  “He  if s 
one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  it\ 
the  world  of  music,  and  his  visit  here 
would,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
bring  him  the  social  recognition  that 
such  celebrities  usually  receive.”  The 
Sun  explains  by  telling  the  story  of  his 
birth.  He  will  spend  some  time  in  New 
York.  Does  the  Sun  anticipate  that 
the  color  line  will  be  drawn  rigorously 
in  that  city? 

Will  southerners  who  believe  in  the  ' 
inevitable  inferiority  of  the  negro  listen 
to  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor’s  music?  Will 
they  allow  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  sing  his  songs,  to  play  his  violin 
pieces?  This  mulatto  has  even  presumed 
to  write  church  music,  and  a great 
London  firm  was  so  base  as  to  publish 
it.  If  canticle  or  anthem  by  Mr.  Cole- 


ridge-l’aylor  were  put  on  t lie  printed 
service  list  of  a southern  Episcopal 
church,  would  there  he  an  exit  from  the 
sanctuary,  would  the  choirmaster  re- 
tain his  position?  AVe  understand  that 
Dumas’  novels  are  still  rend  in  ttic 
South,  and  perhaps  poetry  by  Heredia 
and  Cros  is  not  wholly  unknown  south 
of  AVashington.  AArould  Dumas,  if  he 
were  alive,  if  he  were  to  visit  Rich- 
mond, or  Charleston,  or  Memphis,  be 
persona  non  grata?  Let  us  hope  that 
Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor  will  visit  Boston. 
The  Cecilia  has  performed  here  his 
most  important  choral  works  under  the 
direction  of  Air.  Lang.  AArill  it  not 
give  us  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
composer  as  the  conductor  of  one  of  his 
ow-i  compositions? 

ISIDORA  AT  BAYREUTH. 

Miss  Isidora  Duncan,  the  Califor- 
nian-born, who  has  of  late  years  been 
interpreting  pictures  and  statues  and 
symphonies  and  sonatas  and  poems,  epic 
and  amorous,  by  terpsichorean  atti- 
tudes, gestures,  steps,  leaps,  bounds  and 
pirouettes,  has  at  last  had  her  heart’s 
desire.  She  has  danced,  or  interpreted, 
at  Bayreuth.  She  figured  in  the  cave 
of  Venus. 

The  widow  Cosima  Wagner  and  the 
members  of  her  inner  household  are 
fond  of  dancing  women,  for  not  many 
years  ago  an  Italian,  then  in  fashion — 
a woman  named  Zucchi — danced  a pas 
seul  from  “Excelsior”  before  Cosima 
| and  her  faithful  band.  The  music  was 
not  by  AVagner,  it  was  by  Manzotti.  La 
| Zucchi  ravished  the  eyes  of  the  onlook- 
I ers,  who,  seeing  the  approbation  and  the 
pleasure  of  their  mistress,  gave  vent  to 
their  emotions  by  ejaculations  of  joy, 
such  as  “Pompoes!”  Last  year  the 
fame  of  Isidora  reached  Bayreuth.  Isi- 
dora, summoned,  danced  before  Cosima. 
This  year  she  danced  on  the  sacred  stage 
of  the  Bayreuth  temple. 

I Miss  Duncan  does  not  put  her  trust 
in  laces,  in  tights,  in  fleshings  of  any 
kind.  Her  nudity  is  now  half-concealed, 
now  revealed  by  veils  of  gauze,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  transparent.  In 
order  to  be  Greek  and  classical,  she 
takes  ofE  her  shoes  and  stockings.  Bare- 

1 footed,  bare-legged,  clad  only  in  a robe 
of  gauze,  she  is  confident  that  she  is 
“noble  and  nude,  and  antique.”  Did 
she  not  in  Greece  itself  do  all  sorts  of 
extraordinary  things?  Did  she  not  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  once  traditional 
patriotism  of  the  land,  to  restore  the 
faded  glory,  by  going  about  the  streets 
of  Athens  in  her  dancing  costume,  much 
to  the  amazement  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant? 

It  seems  that  Isidora  was  not  fully 
appreciated  at  Bayreuth.  There  were 
scoffers  in  the  seats  of  the  faithful — 
faithful  toward  Richard,  scoffers  tow- 
ard Cosima  and  the  young  Siegfried. 
Mr.  Robert  Sand  was  one,  and  he  sent 
to  Paris  an  amusing  account  of  Isi- 
dora’s  performance.  “As  for  Miss  Dun- 
' can,  she  was  indeed  the  one  ‘before 

I1  whom  the  amorous  couples  take  flight.’ 
_Arenus  was  forgotten  the  moment  Miss 
Duncan  entered.  She  showed  abun- 
1 dantly  her  ‘plastique’  under  her  veils 
of  transparent  gauze,  and  assumed,  with 
two  of  her  Berlin  pupils,  a series  of 
attitudes  vaguely  copied  from  Grecian 
urns.  Unfortunately,  even  if  she  has 
seen  pictures,  she  does  not  know  how 
to  dance;  she  has  no  comprehension  of 
j rhythm  or  of  scenic  situation.  “At  Bay- 
reuth,’ writes  Prof.  Bie,  ‘they  have  a 
dangerous  inclination  to  choose  hand- 
some men  for  the  singers,  decoration 
j for  scenery,  governesses  for  dancers.’  ” 
This  is  not  all.  During  the  entr’actes 
Isidora  walked  about  in  the  corridors 
of  the  theatre  barefooted.  Hans  Rich- 
ter objected  to  her,  both  on  the  stage 
and  in  the  corridors.  He  is  quoted  as 
saying  publicly  : “A  serious  cause  is  not 
helped  by  such  nonsense.”  It  is  said  v 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  artistic  ob- 
jections, he  will  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
duct another  season,  but  Isidora  will 
continue  to  be  a ministering  priestess  of 
the  temple.  A few,  belated  individuals, 
still  speak  of  a pilgrimage  to  Bayreuth. 
Isidora  is  the  most  consistent  of  all 
such  pilgrims : she  goes  a-pilgrimage 
barefooted. 


I Careful  chewing  at  meals  Is  described 
among  the  elect  as  “prolonged  deglut i- 
i tlon.”  One  of  the  latest  writers  on  diet 
I and  digestion  is  Mr.  L.  F.  Austin,  who 
( publishes  In  the  Illustrated  Loudon 
News  his  views  on  health  foods,  cheese 
| and  mastication.  Naturally,  there  have 
been  replies,  for  both  dyspeptics  and 
epicures  are  never  so  happy  as  when 
reading  or  talking  about  food  and  drink. 

| There  are  irreverent  persons  who  take 
Mr.  Austin  lightly,  as  a writer  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  who  says:  “The 

panacea  for  dyspepsia,  it  seems,  is  to 
let  your  egg  get  cold  by  contemplation, 
and  then  hypnotise  yourself  into  taci- 
turnity while  you  masticate  it  slowly. 
Women  are  to  bo  relegated  to  take 
their  meals  elsewhere,  which,  after  all, 
was  Byron’s  idea.  And  the  clubs  are 
to  have  holes  knocked  In  the  roof  so 
that  the  ruminating  members  may 
glue  their  gaze  on  the  nearest  fixed 
star.”  

The  Monthly  Review  for  September 
contains  an  article  on  Thackeray  at  Cam- 
bridge by  the  late  Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin. 
“Thackeray  was  not  among  the  number 
of  painful  students  who  vex  themselves 
with  tasks  of  repulsive  dryness.”  Could 
there  be  a more  graceful  way  of  put- 
ting it? 

“Zadkiel”  says  the  murder  of  Von 
Plehve  was  indicated  in  the  figure  of  the 
heavens  for  St.  Petersburg  at  the  full 
moon  by  Mars  being  within  four  degrees 
of  the  upper  meridian.  Why  in  thunder 
didn’t  “Zadkiel”  telegraph  to  the  late 
minister  and  give  him  fair  warning? 

Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  in  his  revival  of 
“The  Tempest”  will  give  the  shipwreck 
scene.  This  is  noble  of  him.  A “Tem- 
pest” without  a tempest  is  worse  than 
“Hamlet”  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omit- 
ted. Mr.  Tree  might  engage  Marie  Tem- 
pest to  strengthen  the  production. 

“Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to 
send  a lecturer  with  a magic  lantern 
into  every  small  town  in  the  Hoosier 
state  to  tell  the  people  about  the  home 
life  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  picture 
it  to  them  in  colors  on  screens.”  W'hat's 
the  matter  with  them  out  West?  Don’t 
they  know  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a fam- 
ily man?  Have  they  turned  deaf  ears  to 
his  passionate  pleas  for  the  propagation 
of  the  race?  "Home  is  where  the  hat 
is"  is  never  sung  in  the  White  House. 


Mr.  John  Drew  says:  “To  wear  two 

rows  of  braid  down  the  trousers  of 
evening  dress  is  the  right  thing  in  its 
way.”  He  also  recommends  the  button- 
ing of  the  dinner  coat.  Our  own  prac- 
tice is  to  button  the  dinner  coat  only 
after  a plate  of  black-bean  soup.  Shirt 
studs  are  still  worn  in  front. 

New  Yorkers  are  protesting  against 
undertakers’  signs  placed  on  churches. 
Where  would  they  have  them  placed? 
On  doctors'  houses?  Or  on  apothecary 
shops?  Or  on  some  of  the  older  and 
more  respectable  clubhouses? 

“If  Mr. has  been  accurately  quoted 

in  this  alleged  interview-,  he  is,  in  my 
estimation,  a cowardly  blackguard  and 
a liar.”  And  this  was  said  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a question  of  pure  art. 

We  do  not  care  who  makes  the  songs 
of  a people,  so  long  as  we  are  not  obliged 
to  bear  them. 


“Zadkiel”  says:  “Taurus  rules  Ire- 

land.” This  accounts  for  the  Irish  bulls. 


ON  THE  VERANDA. 

The  man  that  provides  for  himself  a 
summer  home,  whether  it  be  of  modest 
or  immodest  proportions,  is  particular 
about  the  construction  of  his  veranda, 
piazza,  or  porch,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  In  the  older  days  the  Now  Eng- 
lander put  his  barn  where  the  house 
should  have  been,  to  command  a view,, 
and  placed  his  dwelling  house  in  the 
most  sheltered  and  insignificant  position 
on  the  lot.  This  house  was  almost  al- 
ways without  a veranda.  Today  the 
summer  home  is  built  on  the  most  ex- 
posed site,  and  not  infrequently  the  cot- 
tage is  a veranda  plus  a few  small 
rooms.  The  owner,  a man  of  moderate 
income,  dreamed  of  this  veranda  for 
which  be  pinched  and  saved.  On  it  he 
would  be  at  rest ; he  would  breathe  pure 
air ; he  would  see  green  fields,  or  the 
immovable  hills,  or  the  ever-changing 
sea.  Here  he  would  be  at  home  with 
wife  and  children;  the  veranda  would 
be  for  him  his  vine  and  fig  tree. 

He  learns  too  late  that  the  veranda  j 


Wien  he  sits  there  with  pipe  and  hook, 
or  lost-  in-contemplation  or  meditation, 
he  is  regarded  hy  the  idle  cottager  or 
the  lazy  villager  as  fair  game.  His 
wife,  gregarious  after  the  manner  of 
the  great  majority  of  her  kind,  wel- 
comes these  veranda  visits.  She  de- 
lights in  the  chatter  and  the  shout- 
ing. “Henry,  haven't  you  a cigar  for 
Mr.  Auger?”  “Henry,  won’t  you  bring 
out  a more  comfortable  chair  for  Mrs. 
Sittoon?”  The  miserable  man,  bored 
beyond  endurance,  reads  by  the  even- 
ing lamp  that  5 o’clock  tea  is  “an  im- 
portant feature  of  porch  life  and  some 
of  the  new  porch  furniture  is  designed 
especially  for  this  purpose."  He  reads 
of  wooden  trays  with  brass  handles, 
tea  services,  a table  for  extra  dishes, 
a muffin  tray  of  a peculiar  pattern, 
porch  hats.  He  stifles  a groan  and 
hides  the  newspaper,  as  he  thinks,  se- 
curely; but  the  next  morning  his  Ara- 
bella says  musingly  at  breakfast: 
“Dearie,  we  must  get  some  furniture 
for  our  piazza;  we  need  it  badly.  When 
you  go  to  Boston  would  you  mind 
looking  for  some  wooden  trays  with 
brass  handles?”  She  is  going  through 
the  list,  when  Henry  interrupts:  “And 
1 suppose  you  would  like  a muffin  tray 
and  a porch  hat?”  The  wife  answers': 
“You  would  be  happy  alone  with  your 
pipe,  but  I need  to  see  people,  I can- 
not play  hermit.  There’s  Mrs.  Beezer, 

she  ” Let  us  drop  a curtain  on 

the  scene. 

At  a summer  place  the  gregarious 
bore  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  gnat  or 
mosquito,  and  the  veranda  is  its  favor- 
ite haunt.  A North  Shore  cottager  said 
to  us  the  other  day  that  if  he  should 
build  again  he  should  surround  his 
house  lot  with  a moat  and  the  only  ap- 
proach would  be  by  a drawbridge  man- 
aged easily  by  a mechanical  device.  A 
watch  tower  would  command  highways, 
lanes  and  private  paths.  If  by  any  acci- 
dent the  drawbridge  allowed  the  pass- 
ing over  of  the  unexpected  or  the  unde- 
sired,  a yellow  flag  could  be  suddenly 
run  up,  and  placards  marked  "Diph- 
theria” would  be  displayed.  If  the 
dauntless  intruder  should  near  the  front 
door,  a mine  would  be  ready  to  explode, 
and  hose  would  be  connected  with  the 
boiler.  “The  only  approach  to  the  ve- 
randa.” he  added,  grimly,  “will  be  from 
the  house  itself.”  But  has  not  every 
quietly  disposed  man  foes  in  his  own 
household? 


bee.  seems  to  be  unacquainted  with  this 
worth  of  his  pet;  at  least,  he  says  noth- 
ing about  it  in  his  famous  book.  He  de- 
scribes the  sting,  “which  produces  a pain 
so  characteristic  that  oue  knows  not 
wherewith  to  comoare  it;  a kind  of  de- 
stroying dryness,  a flame  of  the  desert 
rushing  over  the  wounded  limb,  as 
though  these  daughters  of  the  sun  had 
distilled  a dazzling  poison  from  their 
father's  angry  rays,  in  order  more  effec- 
tively to  defend  the  treasure  they  gather 
from  his  beneficent  hours.”  lie  says 
nothing  about  the  remedy  against  bald- 
ness. 

Some  English  preparation  was  thus 
advertised  : ‘Ttemoves  superfluous  hair 
and  is  an  excellent  substitute. for  fam- 
ily butter — none  genuine  unless  stamped! 
on  the  blade.”  May  not  the  bee,  with 
its  antiseptic  formic  acid  that  adds  a 
ctiartn  to  well-preserved  honey,  be  also 
a substitute  for  alcohol,  a benefactor  to 
the  baklheaded,  a sure  cure  for  rheuma- 
tism, an  inducer  of  sleep,  as  well  as  the 
symbol  of  industry? 


assurance  that'  NoT  2 wbviT3  dot  wax  fat  ]) 
with  the  gliding  years?  Even  living 
skeletons  have  been  known  to  lose  their 
job. 


The  New  York  Herald  says  of  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Savage:  “In  his  ten  different 
opera  companies  he  knows  all  the 
chorus  girls  by  their  first  names.”  No 
wonder  they  all  sing  for  him.  And 
what  a feat  of  memory!  Y’erxes  knew 
the  names  of  all  his  soldiers.  Jedediah 
Buxtoi^  reckoned  on  one  occasion  the 
quantity  of  ale — 5116  pints — he  had 
drunk  free  of  cost  since  he  was  12 
years  old,  and  the  names  of  the  men 
who  had  stood  for  It.  There  are  other 
instances  of  a surprising  memory,  but 
Mr.  Savage's  feat  Is  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  all.  Chorus  girls  in  ten  compa- 
nies. Flossie,  Maude,  Cherrie.  Birdie, 
Tottie  and  the  rest— he  knows  them  all 
in  all  their  disguises,  and  he  call? 
them  by  name. 


pair  "of  Piccadilly  weepers  for  The'  full 

enjoyment  'of  a London  society  drama ! 
It  would  be  easy  to  draw  up  rules  and 
regulations  for  this  facial  etiquette,  and 
the  law’s  of  permutation  and  combina-J 
tion  teach  us  that  there  would  b$  almost 
endless  variety.  A true  and  devoted  wife 
should  be  the  first  to  welcome  such  ad- 
ditions to  her  husband’s  wardrobe  and 
toilet  table,  for  she  would  then  have  the 
pleasure  of  familiar  but  innocent  asso- 
ciation with  many  men,  of  being  con- 
stantly wooed  by  many  without  the 
slightest  reproach  or  suspicion  of  undue 
and  home-destroying  coquetry. 


’Hr,- 


WHERE  THE  BEE  STINGS. 

Mr.  Phisalix,  a French  chemist,  has 
been  studying  into  the  nature  of  bee 
stings.  Ilis  experiments  lead  him  to 
believe  that  the  poison  contains  three 
principles — “one  convulsive,  one  stupe- 
fying and  one  which  stimulates  inflam- 
mation.” That  this  poison  contains 
two  ingredients  opposed  one  to  the 
other  is  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
feature  of  the  discovery ; but  does  not 
alcohol,  in  its  more  agreeable  and  pop- 
ular forms,  sting — even  when  sugar  is 
judiciously  added— and  also  soothes? 
If  alcohol  superinduces  what  is  known 
vulgarly  as  a “numb”  or  a “still.”  does 
it  not  also  madden  to  frenzy,  and  does 
not  the  term  "corpse  reviver”  bear 
witness  to  an  exhilarating  effect?  The 
victims  of  the  alcohol  bite  are  affected 
variously  according  to  their  respective 
constitutions,  moods,  habits  of  life. 
Some  are  made  drunk,  some  are  made 
bold,  some  would  fain  sleep.  Might  not 
the  bee  sting  that,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, cures  one  of  rheumatism,  send 
aches  and  pains  through  the  body  of 
another?  The  bee  was  used  medici- 
nally by  the  ancients ; for  instance,  it 
entered  into  a favorite  prescription  for 
making  hair  grow  on  a bald  part  of  the 
bead : "Pluck  garden  snails  out  of 
their  houses  and  pound  with  horse- 
leeches, bees,  wasps  and  salt,  an  equal 
quantity  of  each  ; anoint  the  baldness 
with  the  moisture  from  this  mixture 
after  it  has  been  buried  eight  days  in  a 
hotbed.”  Maeterlinck,  .who  has  been  for 
years  the  friend  and  the  student  of  the 


A POUND  OF  FLESH. 

A New  Jerseyite  was  convicted  ofj 
bigamy  not  long  ago.  The  first  wife  ( 
appeared  against  her  husband  and  I 
swore  that  he  deserted  her  on  account  j 
of  her  weight.  In  court  she  weighed 
291  pounds.  The  weight  of  the  hus- 
band or  of  the  second  wife  was  not 
given. 

Has  a husband  a right  to  desert  his 
wife  if  she  thus  gains  preposterously 
in  flesh,  provided  he  makes  her  a rea- 
sonable settlement  and  does  not  wed  a 
second  time?  Among  certain  nations 
obesity  is  considered  a beauty  rather 
than  a repulsive  symptom  of  disease. 
Moorish  mothers  fatten  their  daughters 
by  making  them  eat  great  quantities  of 
kouskous  and  drink  a large  bowl  of 
camel’s  milk  every  morning.  Many 
South  African  tribes  praise  the  beauty 
of  the  grossly  fat.  In  Brittany  the 
peasants  wish  their  women  to  be  fat, 
for  they  regard  fatness  as  a sign  of 
distinction,  wealth,  ease.  There  are 
orientals  who  hold  the  same  view. 
The  fat  woman  has  been  celebrated  by 
painters,  especially  by  those  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  heroines  of  Wagner, 
as  interpreted  by  German  singers,  are 
prodigiously  stout.  (Ternina  is  an  ex- 
ception, and  she  is  a Croatian.) 

Just  where  shall  the  line  by  drawn? 

A woman  six  feet  in  height  may  be  a 
superb  creature  of  200  pounds,  and.  ac- 
cording to  Schopenhauser’s  law  of  con- 
trast in  selection,  her  husband  should 
be  small  and  lean.  The  ideal  summer 
girl  is  a tall,  thin,  cool  brunette;  the 
winter  girl  should  be  more  generously 
furnished.  The  fat  woman  is  ill  at 
ease  in  the  plainly  furnished,  low- 
studded  box-parlor  of  a cheap  flat;  she 
demands  spacious  and  noble  chambers, 
heavy  furniture  that  is  not  too  thickly 
in  evidence,  rich  hangings,  luxurious 
appointments.  Two  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  may  well  be  in  the  way  in  a 
summer  cottage.  Is  there  room  for  291 
pounds  except  in  the  sea? 

Fashions  in  flesh  change  with  the  re- 
volving years.  The  beauties  of  the  Stu-  j 
art  courts  as  painted  by  Lely  would 
have  been  ignored  by  the  prp-Raphael- 
ites.  Rubens  would  have  seen  little  in 
the  models  of  Rossetti.  The  arrogantly 
sleek  who  caroused  with  Charles  II. 
would  have  scorned  the  lean  and  hun- 
gry neurotics  sung  and  painted  not  many 
years  ago  in  England  as  in  France.  How 
much  did  this  first  wife  weigh  when  she 
plighted  her  troth?  Was  she  a fausse 
maigre?  Did  she  give  promise  of  later 
superabundance?  Was  her  fatness  due 
to  self-indulgence  at  table?  Did  her 
husband  advise  a chastening  diet?  Did 
he  give  her  fair  wanting?  Did  he  rec- 
ommend any  special  “anti-fat”?  Or  did 
he  encourage  her  in  her  defiance  of  the 
approaching  fate?  “For  better  or  for 
worse”  includes  “fatter  or  leaner.”  The 
husband  surely  is  not  to  be  excused  for 
his  conduct  after  desertion.  If  he  is  of  j 
a sensitive  nature  he  might  have  left 
her,  gone  afar  off  wlfere  he  could  not 


We  note  with  pain  that  the  woman 
who  was  cheerful  with  her  lately  di- 
vorced husband  when  they  lived  in  two 
rooms  and  cooked  on  an  oil  stove  has 
just  wedded  the  son  of  a millionaire. 
“From  Oil  Stove  to  Gas  Range;  a Story 
of  the  Heart  and  the  Hearth.” 
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possibly  see  her,  but  he  should  have  pro- 
vided for  her,  he  should  have  been 
faithful  to  her  leaner  memory.  His  pa- 
tience perhaps  ceased  to  be  a virtue 
after  the  scales  tipped  at  230.  but  ex- 
cessive weight  is  not  strictly  cruel  and 
inhuman  treatment.  Had  he  reasonabii 


They  havq,  let  loose  the  moose  again 
in  Maine,  the  moose  that  looks  “like  a 
small  elephant.”  Where  do  they  keep 
it  during  the  summer? 

AN  IT^IM  IN  MAKE-UP. 

A constable  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  riding 
in  a trolley  car  and  meditating  on  time, 
space  and  reality,  rested  his  eyes  on  a 
young  man  who  sported  luxuriant 
whiskers.  One  of  these  whiskers  sud- 
denly slid  down  the  cheek  of  the  young 
man.  The  constable  pinched  himself 
and  looked  again.  He  was  not  dream- 
ing; the  young  man  was  whiskerjess  on 
one  side.  The  constable  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  asked  in  the  pict- 
uresque language  of  the  street:  “Where 
did  you  get  those  moving  stairways?” 
i The  man  jumped  from  the  car,  ran, 
was  pursued,  captured  and  taken  to 
the  police  station,  where  his  wig,  as 
well  as  whiskers,  was  put  in  evidence 
against  him.  Ilis  answers  were  ready, 
but  conflicting:  (1)  That  he  had  dis- 
guised himself  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  folks.  (2)  That  he  wore 
whiskers  in  order  to  avoid  catching 
cold. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  use  of 
false  whiskers  — Piccadilly  weepers, 
sluggers,  muttouchop  or  zymos  false 
mustache,  false  beard,  patriarchal  or 
artistic,  is  held  by  many  to  betray  un- 
worthy or  criminal  intentions  on  the 
part  of  the  wearer.  Why  should  uot  a 
man  be  allowed  to  change  his  face  for 
varying  business  or  pleasure?  Van  Hel- 
mont  assures  us  that  Adam  was  cre- 
ated without  a beard,  which  was  made 
part  of  his  punishment  and  disgrace 
for  his  transgression,  and  he  was  thus 
brought  nearer  the  beasts,  but  Adam 
was  also  created  without  clothes.  Most 
of  us  now  wear  clothes,  and  many  vary 
from  time  to  time  the  cut  and  the  color. 
We  change  our  skin  every  seven  years, 
and  there  have  been  instances  of  a 
man  casting  a leg  after  the  manner  of 
the  crab  or  the  lobster.  It  is  true  that 
the  face  changes  with  years;  the  chin  j 
begins  to  crumble,  queer  little  lines  are 
drawn  near  the  ears  and  across  the 
forehead,  hue  of  skin  and  consistency 
of  flesh  hint  at  disordered  heart  and 
kidneys— the  clock  is  running  down; 
but  for  many  years  in  the  life  of  an 
ordinarily  healthy  man  the  face  is 
monotonously  fixed.  There  may  be  ran- 
dom experiments  with  cut  of  beard  and 
whiskers  and  with  twist  of  mustache, 
but  these  are  for  the  most  part  futile, 
and  bring  justly  the  charge  of  insta- 
bility. Then  there  are  the  naturally 
beardless,  who  are  not  helped  by  bear  s 
grease,  elephant's  marrow,  sour  milk 
used  by  the  Persians,  or  any  recipe  ap- 
proved by  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
play  their  part  in  the  human  drama 
at  a marked  disadvantage. 

The  man  that  wishes  to  succeed  snould 
be  allowed  all  privileges  of  make-up.  He 
should  be  permitted,  yes,  encouraged,  to 
shape  and  decorate  his  face  according  to 
the  determined  business  or  pleasure. 
Why  should  one’s  face  be  unchanged  at 
the  office,  at  home,  on  a yacht,  in  the 
theatre?  How  pleasant  it  would  be  to 
see  the  astrologist  throw  off  his  pro- 
fessional beard  at  6 P.  and  don  a 
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EMPTY  TITLES. 

A dealer  in  orders  and  titles  in  Berlin 
has  been  exposed.  He  had  conducted 
a flourishing  business  by  procuring 
honors  in  several  of  the  European 
states  for  persons  who  were  willing  to 
devote  the  necessary  money  to  “chari- 
table i>urposes.”  He  was  a methodical 
person,  and  he  used  to  issue  a price 
list  with  quotations  of  various  degrees 
of  nobility,  from  a baronetcy  at  $50,000 
to  a consulate  in  Persia  at  the  ridicu- 
lously  low  price  of  $1200.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  can  be  punished,  and 
why  should  lie  be  punished?  He  sup- 
plied a long-felt  want  to  many;  he  did 
not  forge,  he  did  not  counterfeit;  lit 
had  procured  the  genuine  article,  tlu 
Order  of  the  Blue  Boar,  the  title  to  the 
domain  of  Carabas,  to  make  anothei 
happy.  There  was  no  swindling,  nc 
extortion.  He  had  done  frankly  what 
his  superiors  have  not  blushed  to  do  ir 
a flagrantly  shameless  manner. 

It  is  hard  for  some  of  us  to  under 
stand  this  craze  for  a decoration,  for  s 
title,  yet  many  of  our  fellow-citizens 
are  eager  for  such  distinction.  Thej 
are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  “Judge,- 
“Colonel”  or  “The  Honorable.”  The; 
crave  a decoration  as  did  the  poo 
wretch  in  the  "Decore”  of  De  Maupas 
sant.  Visiting  foreigners  wonder  a 
the  number  of  honorary  buttons  won 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  explain  to  them  the  deep  sig 
nificanee  of  the  decoration.  Foreigi 
honors  and  titles  are  sported  by  man; 

! of  our  stanch  republicans,  and  we  re 
member  that  in  the  eighties,  in  the  cit; 
of  Berlin,  two  American  musician 
bought  for  about  $40  apiece  an  Italia: 
order  that  made  them  associates  ii 
some  academy  of  art  and  letters.  The; 
gave  a concert  in  the  Singakademi 
and  these  decorations  were  flamboy; 
antly  displayed,  much  to  the  amuse 
ment  of  the  Berliners  who  happene< 
to  be  present. 

The  anti-imperialist  without  a sens- 
of  humor  views  this  foible  of  the  Amer 
iean  citizen  as  full  of  bodement  to  tl: 
republic.  He  sees,  as  from  a towei 
the  day  when  there  will  be  an  Earl  o 
Amsterdam,  a Duke  of  Tuxedo, 
Prince  of  Newport,  a Baron  of  Beverl.v 
a Count  of  Terre  Haute,  a Freiherr  o 
Hoboken.  America  will  then  have  it 
own  orders  and  decorations,  not  morel 
the  buttons  worn  by  those  who  riske« 
their  lives  for  liberty  and  the  couutrj 
but  badges  of  welcome  servitude 
Southerners  may  yet  be  admitted  t 
the  Imperial  Order  of  the  ltazorbac 
Hog  and  quarrel  for  precedence  wit 
Knights  of  the  Standard  Oil.  Truly  . 
i gloomy  outlook! 
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THE  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

A few  weeks  ago  a woman  living  i 
New  York  was  summoned  home  fror 
Europe  by  the  sickness  of  her  husband 
When  the  steamer  was  docking  in  Ne\ 
York  she  called  ov<jr  the  rail  to  a rela 
tive  who  had  come  to  meet  her  am 
asked  about  her  husband.  The  rela 
tive  made  a megaphone  of  his  ban 
and  roared  back:  “He’s  dead!”  Th 

woman  fainted,  and  was  not  able  t ^ 
leave  the  steamer  for  an  hour. 

This  relative  perhaps  argued  as  fo 
lows:  “She  must  have  made  up  he 
mind  for  the  worst,  and  it  would  b 
cruel  to  keep  her  In  suspense.  Wh 
should  I try  to  deceive  her  for  a fe' 
hours?  She  would  rather  .hear  th  * 
jo  fmni  me  than  from  aDQthcr*  _ j^, 

quickest  way  is  the  best.”  It  is  n »e 
unlikely  that  he  felt  a certain  pn  |:m 
in  hi.s  prominence  as  a figure  in  1 jjje 
tragedy.  The  Messenger  in  the  Grc 
plays  is  often  the  one  that  suddci 
dominates  the  scene  and  rivets  the 
tention  of  the  breathless  audience. 
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THERE  ARE  OTHEE  S. 

Ilans,  the  "brainy”  horse  or  Berlin, 
ho  delights  in  fractions  and  is  now 
■rhnps  mastering  logarithms,  is 
need  by  the  side  of  Ben,  the  Learned 
ig,  and  apes  that  by  their  aceoni- 
ishments  and  breeding  put  man  in- 
oriously  to  shame. 

There  are  other  animals  that  have 
(served  an  accomplished  press  agent, 
lere  was  the  dog  of  Mr.  Timotieff, 
Russian,  who  had  accumulated 
■ialth.  He  owned  at  one  time  twen- 
-six  bones,  which  he  hid,  npt  in  a 
i plan,  but  down  in  the  ground.  The 
-xt  day,  possibly  with  thought  of 
ture  speculation,  he  scratched  up 
j’enty-five,  took  them  to  another  place, 
ll  them,  and  then  rested  from  his 
"ors.  He  was  quiet  only  for  a few 
nutes.  He  was  evidently  perturbed, 
iddenly  he  jumped  up,  went  to  the 
orage  warehouse  of  his  first  choice, 
ig  up  the  twenty-sixth  bone,  buried  it 
ith  tho  others,  and  then,  his  mind 
peace,  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the  re- 
sured  capitalist. 

Prof.  Budde  had  a dog  of  luxurious 
ind  and  habit.  He  would  scratch  at 
s master’s  bedroom  in  the  morning 
at  he  might  snooze  on  the  warm  bed. 
a Sunday  his  behavior  was  different; 

scratched,  but  did  not  go  near  the 
d;  he  rushed  to  his  breakfast  and 
e hurriedly  a huge  meal,  whereas  on 
eek-day  mornings  he  was  fussy  and 
light  eater.  Now,  it  was  his  mas- 
r’s  habit  on  Sundays  to  walk  for 
yen  or  eight  miles  with  this  dog, 
d the  professor  argued  that  his 
lend  Pickle  could  count  up  to  seven 
least,  for  the  professor  made  no  dif- 
rence  on  Sundays  in  the  hour  of  get- 
ig  up  or  in  the  clothes  he  donned. 
The  crow  can  count,  and  singular 
periments  have  been  made  by  nat- 
alists  to  prove  this  fact.  A natural- 
t wished  to  have  the  body  of  a crow, 
>t  for  political  purposes,  but  to  study 
The  flock,  accustomed  to  him, 
ould  let  him  approach  when  he  had 
cane,  but  when  he  appeared  with  a 
in  there  was  not  a crow  in  sight.  He 
ied  again  and  again  to  he  near  them, 
it  in  vain.  He  then  built  a hut  of 
anches,  and  lay  ambushed  day  after 
ly ; but  the  crows  had  seen  him  enter 
ith  a gun.  He  then  took  a companion 
the  hut,  and  asked  him  to  go  home 
id  leave  him  there  alone.  The  crows 
jew  that  the  hut  was  still  occupied, 
liree  men  entered  and  two  went 
ick.  Four,  five,  six  were  tried,  but 
e crows  were  wary.  When  seven 
ent  in  and  six  left,  the  crows  appar- 
tly  lost  count. 

It  would  be  a pity  if  all  animals 
ere  to  become  accomplished  mathe- 
aticians.  Some  are  already  prudent 
lonomists,  some  are  tainted  with  the 
p’omaey  now  in  favor  in  goveru- 
euts.  But  mathematicians!  If  they 
ould  be  satisfied  to  remain  theorists 
1 might  be  well,  but  with  knowledge 
ley  would  dream  of  consequent  power 
id  lose  the  qualities  which  led  Walt 
pitman  to  the  thought  of  turning 
id  living  with  them: 

'They  are  so  placid  and  self-contain'd, 
iiey  do  not  sweat  and  whine  about 
their  condition, 
ot  one  is  dissatisfied,  not  one  is  de- 
mented with  the  mania  of  owning 
things.” 

Would  not  there  be  a revolt  of 
■aught  animals  against  the  tyrant 
an?  Would  not  household  pets  re- 
nt the  condescension  of  their  mas- 
ts and  mistresses?  Or  suppose  that 
ley  were  eager  only  to  display  at  all 
imes  and  places  their  newly  acquired 
|iowledge?  The  human  Smart  Aleck 
a fearsome  thing;  the  animal  Smart 
fleck  .would  be  intolerable. 


■E  “OUT-OF-DATE”  VERSION, 
■jeynold’s  Newspaper  observes:  “It  is 
■l-markable  fact  that  the  majority  of 
B-le  readers  in  this  country  are  using 
a obsolete  and  out-of-date  version. 
T ■ official  revised  translation  of  Ihe 
Kle  has  made  many  thousands  of 
abrations  in  the  text,  * * * so 
fli  t the  greater  number  of  Bibles  in 
u I today  are  incorrect  and  misleading, 
lowing  this,  however,  ministers  of 
numerous  religious  sects  ignore 
Jir  plain  duty  to  recommend  the 
lurato  translation  of  the  collection 
(historical  and  literary  Hebraic  books 


and  Greek  epistle’s,’'  eallcT  iTy"  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  Bible.”  It  is  not  at 
all  remarkable  that  the  great  majority 
of  Bible  readers  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  prefer  the  old,  tho  King 
James,  version.  This  translation  is  the 
one  fraught  with  tender  associations; 
it  is  the  one  from  which  the  father  and 
the  grandfather  of  the  man  of  today 
read  before  him.  Ho  learned  the  old 
text  in  his  tender  years;  it  was  the 
comfort  of  his  mother,  of  the  long  line 
of  sainted  women  who  believed  it  to  be 
the  word  of  God.  • It  was  the  version 
used  in  the  old-fashioned  church  with 
the  high  galleries,  the  box  pews,  when 
ali  except  the  crippled  or  otherwise 
feeble  stood  during  the  long  prayer.  It 
is  this  translation  that  for  years  en- 
tered into  familiar  speech  and  became 
the  bone  and  the  marrow  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  still  today,  aside  from  its 
sacred  character  and  equally  sacred 
associations,  the  noblest  monument 
raised  in  honor  of  the  English  tongue. 
In  the  revised  version  strength  is 
diluted,  sturdy  words  and  phrases  are 
enfeebled;  directness  becomes  circum-  I 
locution.  And  what  real  gain  has  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  accuracy?  Has 
the  purport  of  any  vital  text,  of  any 
consoling  or  saving  doctrine,  been 
changed?  Not  in  a single  instance.  Be- 
lievers in  plenary  inspiration  pointed  to 
the  imperishable  translation  as  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of 
their  belief.  They  might  well  begin  to 
doubt  with  the  appearance  of  an  “up- 
to-date”  translation. 

The  worm,  man,  will  at  last  turn. 
What  husband  has  brought  his  wife  into 
court  on  the  charge  of  going  through 
his  pockets  in  search  of  bills  or  change? 
And  who  blames  Mr.  Carpenter  of  Fan- 
wood,  N.  J.— nearly  all  the  striking  and 
picturesque  events  of  life  happen  in  New 
Jersey— for  answering  the  charge  of 
“stealing”  $23  from  his  wife’s  wallet  by 
declaring  that  the  money  was  as  much 
his  as  his  wife’s,  for  he  was  living  amic- 
ably with  her?  Mr.  George  Meredith 
speaks  of  the  husband  and  wife  bound 
together  by  the  “mutual  onion.”  Is  not 
the  purse  of  truly  wedded  man  and  wife 
as  mutual? 

When  Mr.  Astor  went  to  the  Christian 
Science  church  in  New  York  he  wore  "a 
black  derby  with  square  crown  and 
sloping  sides,  a light  colored  sack  suit 
with  an  invisible  check  running  through 
it  and  cut  very  loose.”  What  did  the 
reporter  suppose  he  would  wear?  A 
“dress  shoot”  ? 

Mr.  Wertfall  of  Oregon  wishes  to  wed 
any  marriageable  young  woman  of  the 
Berwick  Women’s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  He  has  declared  himself  as 
willing  and  eager— or,  as  the  western 
reporter  puts  it,  he  has  conceived  an  in- 
tense longing— to  marry  any  one  of  the 
crusaders.  He  has  filed  his  qualifica- 
ttpns:  “I  do  not  smoke,  or  use  profane 
language,  am  30  years  old  and  good 
looking.  There  is  a good  home  and  a 
good  husband  for  one.”  And,  of  course, 
he  does  not  drink.  What  normal,  active 
woman  would  marry  such  a man?  She 
would  have  nothing  to  reform  in  him. 

We  read  with  absorbing  interest  an 
essay  on  “Unhappy  Red-Nosed  Women.” 
We  inferred  from  the  essay  that,  if  a 
kindly  man  should  meet  a red-nosed 
woman  in  the  street,  he  should  at  once 
loosen  her  clothing  and  her  shoes.  “But 
loosening  the  clothing  will  by  no  means 
drive  the  blush  out  of  a nose  that  is  too 
vivid,”  although  we  should  think  that 
the  humane  attention  might  drive  the 
blush  to  the  cheek.  It  seems  that  there 
is  a nose-blush  that  will  not  come  off. 
Even  through  powder  there  is  a hue 
that  is  not  unlike  an  Alpine  glow. 


“The  accepted  theory  why  tho  women 
of  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  have 
grown  taller  than  their  mothers  Is  that 
they  lead  different  lives.”  What  is  the 
effect  of  a double  life  on  the  stature  of 
a man? 


Guests  at  a Brooklyn  hotel  have  been 
much  disturbed  by  an  order  issued  by 
the  management  that  they  must  in  fu- 
ture eat  at  least  one  meal  a day  in  the 
house  or  give  up  their  rooms.  This  re- 
minds us  of  the  story  of  the  Inquiring 
Stranger  and  the  Shrewd  Landlord:  The 
stranger  entered  a restaurant.  “Can  I 
get  a good  dinner  here?”  “Best  in  the 
city,”  said  the  head  waiter.  "Where’s 
the  landlord?"  "He  has  just  gone  out 
to  get  his  dinner.” 


Mr.  Rene  Doumic  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  day  of  the  psycho- 
logical or  analytical  novel  is  past.  He 
forgets  Mr.  Henry  James.  And  yet  who 
dogs  not  feel  like  saying  with  our  Eng- 
lish reviewer,  “People  who  are  always 
examining  their  own  natures  and  sensa- 
tions are  always  bores  and  generally 
prigs,  and  I cannot  see  that  the  process 
becomes  any  more  interesting  to  watch 
from  being  transferred  to  print”? 


ERNEST  SCHELLING,  PIANIST. 


1 Orchestral  Pieces  by  Elgar  and  Mac- 
pherson — Volbach  and  Converse 
Introduced  to  London  by  Wood’s 
Orchestra. 

A NEW  BALLET  AT 

THE  ALHAMBRA 

The  Eminent  Pianist,  Dr.  Ernest 
Scheiling,  to  Be  Heard  in  Bos- 
ton This  Season  for  the  First 
Time — A Musical  Zoo. 


music.  At  present  their  strains,  for  the 
greater  part,  reflect  the  influence  of 
Europe  more  than  national  character- 
istics, and  this  is  very  noticeable  in 
the  ’romance’  by  Mr.  Converse.  It  is 
one  of  three  based  upon  Keats’  ‘Endy- 
mion,’  but  it  is  so  Wagnerian  in  concep- 
tion and  character  that.  ‘Endymion’ 
seems  to  be  smothered  in  suggestions  of 
the  ‘Ring,’  ‘Die  Meistersinger,’  and 
‘Tristan.’  The  thematic  material  is 
biassed  in  the  same  direction;  thus 
while  it  would  be  praiseworthy  as  an 
Imitation  of  Wagner's  methods,  It  fails 
as  an  original  work." 

Again  an  instance  of  condescension  on 
the  part  of  foreigners,  but  Mr.  Converse 
can  console  himself  by  the  knowledge 
that  “Lancelot”  could  And  nothing  in  a 
beautiful  and  justly  celebrated  piece  by 
Debussy.  We  quote  his  review  as  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  hide-bound  English 
conservatism,  i.  e.,  philistinism. 


R.  HENRY  J.  WOOD, 
with  ills  reorganized  or  J 
chestra,  has  been,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  pro- 
ducing new  works  at  the 
concerts  in  the  Queen’s 
Hall.  His  taste  is  catho- 
lic, although  he  has  in  the  past  beer 
strongly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Rus 
sian  school,  and  it  is  not  surprising  t( 
find  him  welcoming  orchestral  piece; 
even  by  Englishmen  and  Americans. 

The  Herald  mentioned  the  production 
of  Mr.  F.  S.  Converse’s  orchestral  rq 
mance,  “The  Festival  of  Pan,”  by  Mi 
Wood's  orchestra  last  month.  It  wa 
then  said  by  cable  that  the  romanc 
was  favorably  received.  That  ail  thi 
London  reviewers  did  not  listen  to  1 
with  full  appreciation  is  shown  by  “Lan 
celot’s”  article  in  the  Referee  of  Aug 
21.  After  a description  of  an  inter 
mezzo,  “The  Battle  of  Paltava,”  fron 
Tschaikowsky’s  opera,  “Mazeppa,’ 
“Lancelot”  writes:  ‘‘The  other  noveltj 
was  a romance  for  orchestra,  entitle! 
‘The  Festival  of  Pan,’  by  Mr.  F.  S 
Converse,  an  American  musician,  bon 
at  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1871.  I take  a grea 
interest  In  American  music,  for  surelj 
a big  school  should  come  out  of  sue! 
a large  country.  It  has  bred  poets  am 
novelists  whose  works  bear  the  ha! 
mark  of  originality,  and  therefore  i 
should  he  able  to  produce  composer-, 
who  have  something  new  to  say  ii 


-Debussy  in  London. 

“A  vacuum  has  been  described  as 
nothing  shut  up  in  a box,  and  the  pre- 
lude entitle  ‘L’Apres-midl  d'un  Faune,' 
by  M.  Claude  Debussy,  performed  for 
the  first  time  In  England  at  the  Queen’s 
Hall  last  night  (Aug.  20.),  may  aptly  be 
described  as  nothing,  expressed  in 
musical  terms.  It  has  been  inspired  by 
a poem  by  Stephane  Mallarme,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  Is  the  supposed  ‘soliloquy 
of  a faun,  resting  from  the  sultry  mid- 
day heat  in  the  shade  of  a thick  wood.* 
This  certainly  affords  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  the  composer’s  imagina- 
tion, but  he  appears  to  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  fortunate  faun 
was  not  thinking  about  anything  at  r’l 
which  at  least  seems  a rational  ded 
tlon.  Consequently  M.  Debussy  is  p 
posely  vague  in  his  music,  which,  tru 
to  tell,  is  unsatisfactory,  for  it  does  . ^ 
possess  even  the  saving  quality 
vague  charms.  The  piece  begins  'with  ) 
a fragment  of  the  chromatic  scale  j 
played  by  the  flute,  manifestly  select-  I 
ed  with  care  to  express  nothing.  After  I 
the  flute  has  wobbbled  up  and  down  I 
with  these  fine  semi-tones,  the  clarinet  1 
imitates  its  mild  gambols  supported  by 
the  strings,  which  seem  to  take  more 
interest  in  life.  Presently  the  first  vio- 
lin gives  out  another  theme,  which  be- 
gins with  a suggestion  of  tenderness, 
but  seems  to  grow  frightened  at  ven- 
turing to  suggest  anything,  and  gets  a 
bad  attack  of  chromatics,  which  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  entrance  of  the  first 
theme.  There  are  two  other  meaning- 
less themes,  and  skill  is  shown  in  their 
weaving  and  in  the  preservation  of  bal- 
ance of  tone,  but  the  principal  wobbly 
subject  becomes  wearisome,  and  I was 
glad  when  the  end  came.  I should  add 
that  M.  Debussy  has  achieved  remarka- 
ble success  in  Par's  by  his  operas,  and 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  in 
his  views  on  dramatic  music.  His  set- 
ting of  ‘Pelleas  et  Melisande’  has  given 
rise  to  considerable  controversy,  which 
proves  at  least  that  he  has  the  courage 
of  his  opinions.” 

This  is  one  way  to  dispose  of  a com- 
poser of  extraordinary  originality  and 
talent.  It  is  evident  that  “Lancelot” 
comprehends  neither  Mallarme’s  poem 
nor  Debussy’s  musical  purpose.  At  the 
same  concert  he  was  much  pleased  by 
a nerformance  of  Guilmant’s  organ  con- 


certo.  "Merry  fwtne  wemiTiHiMpuw.  ' ! 

says  •‘Lancelot.”  “I  have  played  the 
! solo  organ  version  to  while  wailing  for 
i the  lady.”  We  prefer  Debussy’s  “vague- 
I ness”  In  music  to  "Lancelot’s”  precision 
, In  prose.  f 

Elgar’s  “Dream  Children.” 

Elgar's  “Dream  Children”  was  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wood’s  orchestra  Aug.  29. 
Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  of  the  Pall  Mall 
I Gazette  has  long  been  Elgar’s  sworn  ad- 
I vocate.  Each  new  composition  by  this 
“great  musician”  arouses  Mr.  Black- 
1 bum  to  a fresh  feat  of  rhetoric;  nor  is 
i this  to  be  deplored,  for  it  Is  a pleasuro 
I to  read  Mr.  Blackburn,  and  wo  are  not 
obliged  to  listen  to  Sir  Edward  Elgar. 

After  saying  concerning  Handel’s 
I grand  concerto  (No.  12)  for  two  pianos; 

I “Whether  or  not  the  piece  should  have 
been  left  in  oblivion,  or  have  been  pro- 
duced by  such  well-known  modern  per-’ 

! sonallties”— Messrs.  Wood  and  Percy 
I Pitt  were  the  pianists— “is  a matter 
which  it  is  impossible  to  discuss;  but  it 
is  obviously  a work  which  Handel  cared 
little  enough  about, and  which  we  rather 
imagine  he  would  very  much  have  ob- 
jected to  have  been  produced  under 
these  precise  circumstances”— after  the 
achievement  of  this  sentence.  Mr.  Black- 
burn put  on  his  singing  clothes  to  chant 
the  praise  of  Elgar. 

“Very  much  in  contrast  were  Elgar’s 
■Two  Pieces  for  Orchestra’  and  ‘Dream 
Children,’  which  have  their  inspiration 
founded  upon  an  essay  by  Lamb,  .in 
wbich  a great  deal  of  the  element  of 
childhood  has  been  thought  out  and 
rightly  developed;  but  Sir  Edward  El- 
gar can  go  further  than  the  great  Eng- 
lish prose  poet,  and  in  his  music  He 
delves  into  the  finest  things  of  the  lito 
of  childhood,  not  the  precocious  things, 
not  the  interrogatory  matters  which  so 
often  puzzle  the  brains  of  elder  people, 
but  simply  the  artless  questions  of  child- 
hood which  are  answered  never— it  is 
those  things  which  appeal  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward, yet,  with  his  infinitely  fino  sense 
of  musical  suggestion,  axe  still  never 
answered.  We  can  easily  see  why  it  is. 
that  Elgar  chooses  out  of  a great  sys- 
tem of  Idealistic  writing  to  limit  him- 
self for  once  within  the  boundaries  of 
childhood,  just  the  thoughts  and  tho 
dreams  of  youth,  that  wonderful  period 
in  life;  after  all,  the  thoughts  and 
dreams  of  youth  do  not  go  further  than'1 
the  theories  of  manhood,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Elgar  therefore  reaches  a point  of 
Interrogation  which  ranks  among  all 
those  many  questions  which  in  music 
seem  to  us  to  continue,  from  the  time 
of  the  Abate  Martini,  through  tho  ques- 
tionings of  Gluck,  past  the  art  of  Mo- 
zart and  Schumann,  right  unto  the 
present  day.  Elgar,  therefore,  called 
into  life  the  children  of  his  dream  just 

as  all  the  greatest  of  modern  composers 
may  for  the  listener  revive  the  feelings 
that  have  been  closed  behind  the  gate  of 
his  mind.  The  children  of  his  dreams ; 
touch  a musical  paternity  that  may  be 
ranked  among  the  things  that  issue 
from  the  paternity  of  thought.  Such  a 
great  musician  as  Edward  Elgar  may 
well  dream  of  those  children  who  stand 
on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  toward 
■whom  he  beckons  to  come  over  the  sea 
of  silence— who  never  come,  but  who  al- 
low him  to  dream  of  the  mystery  of 
that  which  is  sometimes  forever  denied, 
but.  which  is  at  all  times  the  inspiration 
of  highest  thought.” 

“The  children  of  his  dreams  touch  a 
musical  paternity  that  may  be  ranked 
among  the  things  that  issue  from  the 
paternity  of  thought”  This  is  a subtle 
saying,  and  Debussy  is  the  man  to  set 
music  to  it— but  would  “Lancelot”  com-  I 
prehend  text  or  music? 


Volbach  and  Macphorxon. 

Fritz  Volbach  is  little  known  in  Bos- 
ton, but  there  is  a rumor  that  a work 
by  him  will  bo  produced  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  this  season.  He  is  a con- 
ductor at  Majjence.  Among  his  composi- 
tions are  a symphonic  poem  for  organ 
and  orchestra,  some  orchestral  pieces, 
three  movements  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra suggested  by  Madonnas  of 
Raphael,  and  there  are  smaller  pieces. 
His  “Spring  Poem.”  op.  29.  “Alt  Heidel- 
berg du  Felne,’’  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Wood,  Aug.  23.  “Lancelot”  wrote  of  it 
—we  quoto  him  for  want  of  a better: 

“The  spring  poem.  'Old  Heidelberg,  I 
thou  dearest/  by  Volbach,  must  have  , 
taken  its  composer  a considerable  time  j 
to  write,  for  the  scoring  is  most  elabor-  I 
ate,  and  every  detail  appears  to  have  ; 
been  worked  in  with  the  zeal  of  an  en-  [ 
thusiastic  cabinet  maker.  The  com- 
poser explains  that,  wandering  one  dav 
shortly  after  Easter  in  the  mountains  I 
of  the  Odenwald,  he  suddenly  saw  be- 
fore him  a view  of  the  beautiful  Neckar 
valley  In  the  brightest  sunshine  and 
glowing  in  the  garb  of  spring.  The 
scene  brought  back  memories  of  his  stu- 
dent days,  and  recollections  of  prized 
moments  and  the  joys  of  past  spring 
seasons,  and  these  he  has  striven  to  ex- 
press in  music.  Unfortunately  for  the 
originality  of  his  poem,  his  remem- 
brances of  Wagner’s  works  seem  to  have 
been  even  more  vivid  than  the  recollec- 
tions of  bis  personal  youth,  and  conse- 
quently his  music,  while  being  appro- 
priately exuberant,  lack3  the  essential 
elements  of  spring— 1.  e.,  freshness;  in 

brief,  it  Us  distinguished  by  unoriginal^ 
ity.”  i 

Mi.  Charles  Macpherson,  once  a choir* 
boy  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Is  now  sub- 
organist  at  that  church.  He  is  known' 
here  chiefly  by  a labored  anthem.  His 
‘ Halloween”  was  produced  by  Mr.  Wood, 
on . Aug.  27.  The  suite  opens  with  a 
march,  which  is  said  to  have  a designed- 
ly grotesque  character.  An  intermezzo 
stgrtrests  Hallowe’en  rites  still  practised 
by  Scottish  maidens.  Then  comes  a, 
waltz— which  is  not  a distinctively  Scot- 
tish dance.  A romance  follows,  in  which, 
there  are  reminders  of  preceding  themes.. 


This  movement  . 

est.  The  finale  is  criticized  adversely  as 

an  anti-climax.  Mr.  Blackburn  ' 
of  the  suite;  "The  work  5 undoubtedly 
very  clever,  and  is  distinguished  by  Its 
extremqly  modern  spirit,  which,  applied, 
to  so  old  a tradition  as  All  Hallows 
makes  up  a curious  enough  com- 
bination. It  Is  deliberately  modelled 
upon  a Wagnerian  basis,  and.  Indeed, 
at  times  is  strongly  reminiscent,  not  of 
the  actual  nhra-ses,  but  of  the  intimate- 
of.  Wagner  in,  let  us  say,  “Die 
Meisteyslnger.'  It  is  genuinely  interest- 
ing for  the  critic  to  divide  that  which 
‘s  ™°re.  obviously  Wagnerian  from  that 
which  is  individual.  To  sum  the  mat- 
ter up,  we  find  great  merit  in  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson s work,  partly  because  it  Is 
without  question,  original  up  to  a certain 
point,  and  beyond  this  that  it  is  founded 
upon  the  best  models.  The  orchestra- 
tion  of  the  work  is  almost  masterly; 
Mr.  Macpherson  has  certainly  paid  th<* 
keenest  attention  to  such  orchestral  ef- 
glve  & direct  character  to  m 
composition,  quite  apart  from  its  special- 
ized phrases.  We  trust  that  in  him  wo 
really  come  across  a composer 
who  is  likely  to  advance  and  progress 
in  the  composition  of  work  that  with  a 
?oeper  Inspiration  and  with  a more 
complete  outlook  upon  the  world  will 
S2J2*ardS*  exceptional,  both  id  its 
an?  aAS0  ln  “a  construction,  no 
less  than  in  its  melodic  beauty.** 

A New  Ballet.  " ~ • 

A new  ballet  in  a prologue  and  twef 
scenes,  entitled  “The  Entente  Cor- 
diale,”  invented  and  produced  by  Charles 
Wilson,  with  dances  by  Alfred  Curtti 
and  music  by  Landon  Ronald,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time,  Aug.  29,  at  thsl 
Alhambra,  London.  The  Ball  Mall  Ga- 
zette said  of  it:  “The  prologue,  which! 
in  its  color  scheme  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful, is  entitled  ’The  Grove  of  Concor- 
dia’; not  less  beautiful  was  the  first 
scene,  ’The  Temple  of  Peace,*  and  the 
final  apotheosis  of  ’Peace’  concluded  an 
extremely  engrossing  series  of  pictures 
which  last  night  were  presented  with, 
absoli  itely  flawless  perfection.  Mr,  Lan- 
don  llonald  has  done  many  a brilliant 
thing  in  his  time,  but  we  doubt  if  for 
sustained  and  laborious  work  he  has 
ever  done  anything  quite  so  good  as 
this;  he  has  a singular  delicacy  of  in- 
vent Ion,  and  his  mastery  over  the  or- 
chestra is  distinguished  as  being  by] 
one  who  not  only  writes  in  what  the  lata 
Mr.  Henley  would  have  called  ’the  terms 
of  < orchestra,’  but,  which  Is  far  more  to 
the  purpose,  thinks  orchestrally.  Cer- 
n'Y  is  in  the  orchestration  that 
™r,.  Ronald  figures  most  brilliantly;  his 
sc<.  ire  is,  in  fact,  a piece  of  very  mature 
wo  rk,  very  often,  too,  distinguished  by! 
brilliant  and  individual  touches  whlclt 
show  him  to  be  no  writer  with  a mere 
conventional  purpose,  but  as  one  who, 
having  originality  for  one  of  his  chief-, 
est  possessions,  has  genuinely  striven  to 
realize  his  own  individuality.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  analyze  the  plot,  suclm 
as  It  Is,  of  the  ballet,  for  one  does  not 
actually  care  to  follow  It  curiously  when, 
both  eye  and  ear  are  being  so  abun- 
dantly satisfied;  suffice  it  to  say  that! 
an  attempt  is  made  to  realize  the  beauty 
of  peace  as  opposed  to  the  terror  and! 
desolation  caused  by  war,  and  It  is  a * 
little  grim  that  one  of  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  the  analysis  of  the  ballet  de- 
scribes Russia  as  possessing  the  in- 
spiration of  progress  ’the  other  powers 
following  ln  her  footsteps  and  laving 
their  weapons  at  the  feet  of  Progress.’ 
Through  maze  after  maze  of  pictorial 
change  the  story  Is  developed,  and  the 
first  part  closes  with  a representation  ofi 
the  triumph  of  peace  over  the  machina- 
tions of  the  war  spirit.  To  return,  then, 
once  more  to  Mr.  Ronald’s  music,  wa 
may,  perhaps,  make  a small  complaint 
that  he  Is  Inclined  too  much  to  a certain 
monotony  of  rhythm;  in  ballet  particu- 
larly, it  is  necessary  to  be  various  in 
rhythm— because  it  is  rhythm  which  is 
actually  embodied  in  the  dances  that 
pass  before  one’s  eyes,  for  which  reason 
the  score  loses  somewhat  by  an  insist- 
ence upon  one  particular  kind  of  ’mu- 
sical swing.’  Save  for  this  (and  it  is  a 
point  which  need  not  be  too  hardly 
pressed),  the  opening  may  be  particu- 
larly mentioned  as  possessing  a natural 
and  easy  musical  dignity  which  we  hava. 
found  in  a good  deal  of  Mr.  Ronald’s! 
later  work,  but  which  in  this  particular 
Instance  seems  to  us  finer  of  its  own 
genre  than  anything  to  which  this  mu- 
sician has  already  attained.  His  real- 
ization, too,  of  the  suggestion  of  war  ig 
quite  a memorable  page  in  the  score.’* 
-■*!—- 

i A Musical  Zoo. 

The  Referee  asks:  “Are  we  a musical 
nation?”  Rubinstein  some  years  ago 
said  “No,”  for  he  considered,  the 
English  to  be  most  unmusical.  Tho 
Referee  answers  its  own  question,  at 
a seaside  resort: 

“Seme  children  seem  so  affected  by) 
the  music  that  they  lean  over  the  bar- 
rier and  try  to  prod  the  musicians 
■with  spades  and  other  instruments  of 
torture,  as  if  with  some  infantine  mem- 
ories of  the  zoological  gardens.  Well 
informed  elderly  gentlemen  read  the 
programmes  aloud  to  their  wives  in  a 
somewhat  irritating  fashion.  Thus; 
Col.  Blank  (in  a hectoring,  military, 
voice):  ’Listen  to  this,  Emma;  lt’a 

Liszt's  "Second  Rhapsody."  No,  ite 
isn’t,  it’s  “The  Earl  and  the  GirL”  No, 

I mean  “Rlgoletto.”  Ah!  give  me  mel- 
ody!’ (He  hums)  ‘Dor,  der,  der  der* 

der-der-der-der . There  is  nothing 

like  the  Italian  school!  “The  School 
Girl”?  Why,  so  it  is.  I thought  I 
recognized  it.  Curious  thing,  Emma, 
I’m  never  wrong.'  Emma  mildly  points 
out  that  he  is  commenting  on  the  morn- 
ing programme,  and  that  now  it  is  9 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  He  is  quit* 
pleased,  and  says:  'Of  course!  Of1 

course!  I told  you  so!  I thought  you 
were  making  a mistake  all  the  time. 
What  is  this,  then?  Ah,  Beethoven—1 
very  nice,  very  nice.  Beethoven,  what- 
ever these  new-fangled  people  may  say 
is  a very  nice  composer,  Emma  Par 
more  so,  ln  my  humble  opinion,  than . 


No'  It’s  the  caKewam  irom  "in  Da- 
homey!’’ i knew  It  directly!  Very 
splrltetrr  So  much  "go"  ln  It!  So 
catchy!’  He  chuckles  triumphantly,  and 
at  last  subsides  into  silence.  As  he 
seems  happy  now,  Emma  thinks  it  bet- 
ter not  to  mention  that  they  have  been: 
listening  all  the  time  to  tne  ovenuio 
to  ‘Zampa.’  ” 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a por- 
trait of  Mr.  Ernest  Schelllng.  a pianist, 
who  will  play  for  tho  first  time  in 
Boston  this  season.  He  will  play  with 
the  Symphony  orchestra  here  and  in 
other  cities.  A pupil  of  Paderewski,  he 
has  already  appeared  in  public  with 
success  in  Germany.  France.  Russia, 
England,  and  he  is  now  in  South 
America.  He  is  in  the  early  thirties, 
and  he  has  been  conspicuously  before 
the  public  for  some  three  or  four  years. 
Mr.  Schelllng  has  written  a symphony, 
chamber  music  and  piano  pieces.  He  is 
said  to  be  a pianist  who  is  at  the  same 
time  emotional  and  intellectual,  one 
freo  from  disturbing  mannerisms,  a 
master  of  technical  difficulties. 

Mrs.  Clara  K.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Will- 
iam H.  Dunham  of  the  vocal  faculty 
of  the  .New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  have  returned  after  a year’s 
absence. 

Mr.  Lajeuncsse,  Mme.  Albani’s  father, 
who  died  not  long  age  ln  Quebec,  used 
to  say:  "There  la  only  one  woman  in 

the  world,  as  far  as  I am  concerned, 
and  that  is  my  daughter,  and  she  Is  the 
great  Mme.  Albani.” 

A new  bass  singer,  Mr.  Lohfing,  made 
a great  hit  at  the  Munich  festival 
plays  as  Daland  and  Hundlng.  There’s 
talk  of  him  for  Covent  Garden  next 
season.  He  is  a member  of  the  Ham- 
burg City  Theatre  company. 

T.  P.  Melbourne  Betts,  for  many  years 
music  critic  of  the  Dally  Mews.  Lon- 
don, died  toward  the  end  of  last  month. 

. Percy  Betts  was  53  years  old  and  was 
known  to  readers  of  the  old  London 
Figaro  as  "Cherubino.”  "No  one,”  says 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "who  has  ever 
come  into  contact  with  his  genial  per- 
sonality could  carry  away  anything 
but  pleasurable  recollections  of  him. 
His  great  good  nature  was  as  renowned 
as  his  celebrity  as  a musical  critic,  and 
this  was  widespread.  A professional 
man  of  talent  himself,  he  took  keen  in- 
terest in  the.  development  of  the  pro- 
fessional side  of  journalism:  was  a fel- 
low of  his  institute  and  a supporter  of 
, every  press  institution,  of  social  or  be- 
nevolent purpose.  He  ivas  one  of  the 
best.” 

Straws  show  which  wav  the  wind 
blows,  , The  greatest  ambition  of  all 
German  singers  is  to  have  "of  New 
York"  printed  after  their  names  In 
German  newspapers.  Thus,  in  the  list 
of  vocalists  j appearing  at  this  year's 
-Munich  festival  we  find  not  only  Fraeu- 
lein  Ternina  "aus  New  York"  and  Olive 
Fremstad  “aus  New  York,"  but  even 
Ernesta  Delsarta  "aus  New  York." 
The  case  of  the  last-named  singer  is 
somewhat  amusing.  She  appeared  in 
minor  roles  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
winter,  and  her  stage  name  is  one  which 
she  assumed  at  the  last  moment.  She 
is  a daughter  of  Ernst  Possart,  the 
famous  Munich  actor  and  manager’  The 
critic  of  the  Allgerhelne  Zeitung  re- 
marks apropos:  “Were  I a daughter  of 
Ernst  Possart  and  a stage  singer.  I 
should  be  much  more  inclined  to  retain 
in  my  name  the  Possart  than  the  Ernst, 
ior  what  could  be1  a better  recommen- 
dation  in  the  stage  world  than  the 
Aal?e  '5Ihlch  she  has  by  right  of  hered- 
ity? 'Ernesta  Delsarta  of  New  York,’ 
to  bo  sure,  has  a.  very  distinguished 
and  foreign  appearance;  but  apart  from 
the  fact  that  Delsarta  literally  means 
of  the  talloress,’  and  is  therefore  a 
queer  choice  for  a name,  one  would 
think  that  her  former  name  of  Pos- 
sart would  have  been  of  more  use  to 
her.’  —New  York  Evening  Post. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  husband  of 
Mme.  Gadski  alluded  to  her  lately  as 
"the  American  star  of  song  that  had 
shown  her  German  colleagues  at  Mu- 
nich how  Wagner’s  and  Mozart’s  music 
should  be  sung.”  Mme.  Gadski  ap- 
peared at  the  Munich  festival  as  Senta 
and  as  the  Countess  In  “Marriage  of 
Figaro,”  und  was  highly  praised. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Henrv 
Wood,  by  his  own  personal  and  most 
exceptional  individuality,  is  gradually 
bringing  up  his  renewed  orchestra  to  a 
very  decent  issue.  We  have  for  a.  very 
long  time  maintained  the  position  that 
the  members  of  any  orchestra,  so  long 
as  it  is  composed  of  men  who  arc  en- 
dowed with  a certain  measure  of  sym- 
pathy and  actual  feeling  toward  the 
music  which  they  have  to  interpret,  are  i 
largely  dependent  upon  the  conductor  I 
of  any  work  which  may  fall  to  their  lpt 
for  interpretation.  Mr.  Wood,  in  so  far  . 
as  he  has  given  to  foreign  players  the 
privilege  which  we  like  to  think  of  as 
the  belonging  of  a native  orchestra,  has  | 
somewhat  disappointed  us,  but  he  con- 
ducts splendidly,  and  his  orchestra  is 
sensitive  to  his  musical  sentiment.—  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Finck  is  less  flippant  tow- 
ard Mme.  Calve  than  are  his  colleagues 
in  New  York.  Noting  her  coming  tour 
in  Germany,  he  adds  that  her  "beauti- 
ful voice  is  still  in  its  prime.”  and  he 
characterizes  her  style  of  singing  as 
"almost  unequalled  in  its  varied  and 
subtle  emotional  fascination.  There  is 
but  one  Calve  in  the  world,  and,  alas! 
we  shall  not  hear  her  this  season." 

Mr.  William  L.  Whitney’s  internation- 
al school  for  vocalists  and  pianists 
opened  its  second  season  Sept.  12.  All 
departments  of  instruction  arc  now  in 
progress  except  the  school  of  opera, 
which  will  begin  Us  work  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Giraudet  arrives  from  France. 

The  city  of  Leipsic  has  commissioned 
Karl  Seffner  to  make  a monument  In 
honor  of  J.  S.  Bach,  which  will  be 
erected  near  St.  Thomas’  Church,  to  the 
east  of  it.  , 

Ernest  Jedllczka,  a prominent  piano 
teacher  of  Berlin,  died  Aug.  2.  Born 
in  1855  at  Pultava,  he  studied  at  Mos- 
cow under  Nicolas  Rubinstein  and 
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Camille  /Salnf-Saeffs.  now  at  Buoi: 
Ayres,  hut  written  to  the  Figaro  (Par 
a long  letter  on  the  use  and  the  abt: 
of  the  French  mute  "o.” 

Renaud,  the  celebrated  baritone,  lcav 
the  Paris  Opera  for  the  Opera  Comiqt 
Bianca  Belllncioni,  daughter  of  t 
famous  dramatic  soprano,  is  betroth 
; to  a son  of  the  music  publisher.  Kicor 
I Arnold  Krug,  professor  at  tho  Hu: 

I burg  Conservatory,  Is  dead.  He  w 
65  years  old.  He  wrote  a symphoi 
prelude.  “Othello";  a violin  concer 
"Sigurd”;  a cantata,  songs,  a paal 
piano  pieces,  etc. 

Jacopo  Taboga,  a composer  of  Venit 
thinks  he  bought,  in  a lot  of  secon 
hand  music  in  Switzerland  a hlthei 
unknown  nocturne  of  Chopin,  the  20th 
Mr.  Mahan  Franko.  who  has  be' 
engaged  by  Mr.  Conned  as  one  Of  t 
conductors  of  the  Metropolitan  Ope 
House,  will  take  to  Europe  next  M 
un  orchestra  for  concerts  in  Londc 
Paris.  Vienna  and  the  largo  titles 
Germany. 

Suzanne  Adams  was  the  second  wi 
of  the  late  Leo  Stern.  His  first  w 
Nettie  Carpenter,  an  American  vi 
Jinist.  but  their  marriage  was  rot 
happy  one  and  they  were  divorced. 

A memorial  tablet  to  Wagner  v ill  1 
dedicated  in  the  foyer  of  tho  Bologi 
Theatre  on  the  centenary  of  the  B 
logna  Conservatory,  Nov.  30. 

Richard  Epstein,  pianist  and  former 
teacher  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  tv 
teach  at  the  Hampstead  (London)  Coi 
servalory. 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Pn 
Mall  Gazette  reports;  "The  writing  i 
the  opera  on  which  he  is  now  engagt 
is  not  an  easy  task  tor  Maestro  Ma 
cagni.  It  is  to  be  the  property  of 
French  firm,  and  the  contract  w; 
signed  on  condition  that  the  music  wt 
written  to  a French  libretto,  and  thf 
the  opefa  should  be  given  for  the  firs 
time  at  Monte  Carlo  during  the  carniv: 
of  1905.  Less  than  a year  and  the  libret 
to  in  a foreign  language  from  which  h 
is  far  from  being  a master!  He  nuu 
keep  the  rhyme  in  mind,  and.  above  al 
the  accentuation.  For  some  time— alon 
be  it  said— he  underwent  a difficult  ex 
ercise  to  render  himself  exact  ln  th 
French  pronunciation  in  regard  to  th 
measure  and  accent  of  the  words  am 
verses.  Little  by  little,  during  this  un 
pleasant  work  the  music  began  to  mak 
itself  clear  in  the  mind  of  the  composer 
agreeing  with  the  principle  of  art  t< 
which  he  returns  more  and  more,  to  re 
spond  directly,  faithfully  to  the  words 
The  composer  has  a new  room,  qulti 
isolated,  which  contains  nothing  but  i 
piano,  where  he  retires  every  evening 
or  rather  morning,  at  1 A.  M..  after  hav- 
ing spent  the  evening  with  close: 
friends,  a pleasure  which  lie  nevoi 
misses.  How  long  he  works  is  no 
known,  but  by  noon  he  is  up  and  read) 
for  lunch  and  work.  At  5 he  visits  *tJ.- 
new  musical  academy,  which  takes  unti 
dinner  time.  With  this  method  till 
Maestro  is  quite  confident  that  he  wli 
fulfil  his  contract." 

Liza.  Lehmann  lias  written  an  open 
based  on  Goldsmith’s  “Vlc.ar  of  Wake 
field,"  which  David  Bispham  will  pro 
duce  in  London  next  winter. 

The  St.  Petersburg  theatrical  seasoi 
promises  to  be  a brilliant  one  in  spit< 
of  the  war.  “A  second  opera  house  h 
to  be  started,  an  enterprise  for  whirl 
Prince  Zeretelli  is  primarily  responsible 
The  existing  Imperial  Opera  at  the  Ma 
rie  Theatre,  .which  is  state  subsidized 
and  to  which  the  Emperor  also  con 
tributes  lavishly,  no  longer  fulfils  all  th' 
requirements  of  the  growing  population 
so  that  this  second  house  will  be  rur 
practically  “for  the  million.”  Operas  bj 
Russian  composers  will  receive  prioi 
consideration,  although  foreign  nius] 

I cians  will  also  have  attention.  The  prot 
I pectus  announces  several  works  wide 
have  never  yet  been  staged  in  St.  P< 
tersburg.” 

Felix  Kourdrain.  a pupil  of  Massenc 
has  written  the  music  for  an  oper 
comique  in  lour  acts,  based  by  E.  Cro: 
ti  on  a play  by  Bayard  and  Theauloi 
"Le  Pere  du  la' Debutante.” 


AT  RANDOM. 

Germany  being  at  once  the  most  army 
ridden  and  the  most  musical  countr 
in  the  world,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
military  bands  should  play  an  Import 
ant  role.  For  the  majority  of  the  popu 
lacc,  indeed,  their  concerts  are  the  clfle 
musical  pabulum,  as  they  are  given  fre 
or  for  a much  smaller  admission  feethu: 
is  asl  ed  at  other  concerts  and  operas 
Dr.  S.  Linde  claims  in  the  Berllne 
Tageblatt  that  though  the  Romans  ma; 
swear  by  their  Monte  Dincio  band,  ant 
I the  Parisians  by  their  Garde  Republi 
i caine  music,  the  German  bands  are  th' 
i best  in  tho  wcrld.  He  admits  that  it 
one  respect  they  are  among  the  worst 
Whereas  in  France  and  elsewhere  ini 
proved  kinds  of  modern  woodwind  in 
struments.  particularly  flutes,  are  used 
the  Germans  retain  the  idd-fashlonei 
flutes,  which  only  a first-class  artist  cai 
blow  in  tune,  notwithstanding  th'a 
Bohm,  who  invented  the  better  kin 
of  flute  sixty  years  ago,  was  a German 
Dr.  Linde  also  admits  that  the  con 
ductors  of  the  German  military  band 
often  leave  much  10  be  desired.  Th' 
pace  at  which  they  are  apt  to  tak 
classical  and  modem  overtures  arw 
other  pieces  is  otter,  so  absurdly  fas 
that  the  music  is  completely  spoiled 
Mery  of  these  men  act  as  !(  they  wer 
automobilists  in  a race,  or  at  the  hea 
of  a band  of  cavalry  charging  the  en 
emy  with  tiie  furor  teutonicus.— N.  Y 
Evening  Post. 

After  a year's  trial  of  a new  kind  oi 
harp  it  was  hoped  would  supersedi 
the  instrument  now  in  use,  the  Park 
Conservatory  has  concluded  that  th< 
old  style  is  better.  This  old  style  hart 
is  the  one  Invented  by  Erard  in  1820;  ii 
has  pedals  which  enable  the  player  it 
alter  the  pitch  of  a string  by  a semi 
tone  or  two.  The  new  harp  does  awa:; 


,,5*1  ■With’  the  pedals  ami  Increases  the  num- 
'I  her  ol’  strings  so  that  there  Is  one  for 
eh  semitone.  But.  Pierre  Salo  writes 
In  the  Temps  that  it  was  shown  at  the 
' Conservatory  examination  that  Its  tone 
lacks  the  fullness,  and  has  only  halt 
the  strength,  of  the  older  instrument, 
and  that  It  is  more  difficult  to  execute 
on  it  arpeggios,  scales,  and  repeated 
i notes. — Exchange. 

Accounts  come  from  the  Munich  Op- 
era House  of  the  wonderful  effects,  pro- 
duced In  the  orchestral  playing  bv  the 
use  of  a movable  rover  over  the  orches- 
tra, presumably  on  the  principle  of  tne 
"Venetian  swell"  shutters  of  an  organ. 
The  presence  of  such  an  apparatus 
.must  increase  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Conductor,  and  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
scheme  explained  to  me  by  the  late  Col. 
Mapleson.  This  was  to  place  the  or- 
chestra on  a huge  lift,  which  would  he 
lowered  in  diminuendos  and  raised  for 
crescendos.  X doubt,  however,  if  the 
results  would  have  been  satisfactory 
with  regard  to  the  "brass."  It  would 
require  a good  deal  of  practice  to  keep 
firm  lip  on  a trombone  with  your; 
chair  sinking  from  under  you  at  the 
rate  of,  say.  20  miles  an  hour.  What 
may  be  termed  the  "closure"  idea  is 
more  feasible,  if  some-svhat  uncompli- 
mentary to  the  intelligence  and  ability 
of  the  orchestra.— The  Referee. 
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PLANS  FOR  “PARSIFAL.” 

■Henry  W.  Savage  wall  have  two  grand 
>pera  companies  under  his  management 
:his  season.  The  splendid  array  of  sing- 
i'i  ;rs  that  he  has  engaged  in  Europe  for 
the  first  production  of  "Parsifal"  in 
English  will  form  a separate  and  dis- 
tinct organization  from  his  English 
grand  opera  company,  which  will  not 
include  Wagner’s  festival  play  in  its 
repertoire. 

“Parsifal”  will  be  presented  only  in 
i few  of  the  cities  to  be  visited  by  Mr. 
Savage’s  English  grand  opera  company. 
All  the  artists  engaged  for  the  produc- 
tion of  “Parsifal"  in  English  have  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  with  the  exception 
of  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  and  Alois  Pen- 
narini.  Mme.  Lunn  will  arrive  this 
week  from  England.  She  has  studied 
the  part  of  Kundry  with  Hans  Richter 
Mr.  Pennarini  has  been  detained  at 
Hamburg  by  his  engagement  at  the 
Stadt  Theatre. 

There  has  been  no  postponement  in 
the  date  of  the  first  performance  of 
‘Parsifal”  in  English,  which  will  take 
place  as  originally  announced  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  in  Boston,  on  Oct.  17. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

It  seems  a safe  statement  that  you 
can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
the  institutions  in  Boston  in  which  its 
people  take  greater  pride  than  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Conceded 
everywhere  to  be  the  model  organiza- 
: tion  in  this  country,  and  as  good  as 
any  abroad,  it  has  given  in  this  city 
alone  in  its  23  years’  existence,  19  in  the 
lold  Music  Hall  and  four  in  the  new 
teymphony  Hall,  the  striking  total  of 
ill-11  concerts  of  a quality  almost  beyond 
criticism.  - w 

The  sale  of  season  tickets  will  begin 
at  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday  and 
Tuesciay,  Uct.  3 and  4,  for  the  24  Friday 
afternoon  rehearsals,  and  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  Oct.  6 and  7.  for  the 
24  ' Saturday  evening  concerts.  The 
sales  will  begin  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  and 
continue  through  the  day. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Laurel  quartet  (vocal),  Florence 
Wood,  Marion  Gammans,  Mab  -lie  Les- 
lie, Frances  Merrill,  has  been  organized. 

Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli  has  just  returned 
from  Swampscott  very  much  improved 
in  health,  and  quite  able  to  take  up  his 
work  again. 

Rossini’s  "Stabat  Mater”  will  be  per- 
formed at  7:30  this  evening  at  the  Church 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  by  the 
full. choir  and  quartet,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  George  E.  Whiting,  organist. 

Nina  David,  the  coloratura  soprano 
will  give  only  one  concert  in  Massachu- 
setts—at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Friday 

R afternoon,  Oct.  2S.  She  will  be  assisted 
bv  Elaine  de  Sellem,  contralto;  Maurice 
Kauffman,  violinist;  Anton  Hegner 
'cellist,  and  George  W.  Jenkins,  tenor.  ’ 
The  Massachusetts  Choral  Society  is 
now  holding  rehearsals  for  a new  comic 
.opera,  "The  Lark  of  the  Larks,"  book 
;and  lyrics  by  William  H.  Gardner 
music  by  Herbert  Forrest  Odell,  which 
will  be  produced  in  Jordan  Hall  in  No- 
vember, with  elaborate  costume  and 
scenic  effects  and  a large  orchestra. 

luncheon. 

Will  the  coming  man  eat  luncheon?  is 
question  discussed  editorially  by  the 
few  York  Times,  as  it  turns  a mo- 
lent  from  politics  of  high  and  low  de- 
" tee.  The  Times  does  uot  pretend  to 
nswer  its  own  question.  Its  eonclu- 
on  is  eminently  judicial:  “This  is 

matter  concerning  which  opinions 
•e  likely  to  differ  as  Widely  as  hab- 
i,  ’ and  there  is  the  familiar  phrase, 
ikely  to  repay  thoughtful  discussion.’’ 
ut  the  Times  states  at  considerable 
ngtli  the  opinion  of  "a  well  known 
isiness  man”  who  frowns  on  lunch- 
in,  whether  it  be  stand  up  or  sit 
iwn,  slow,  quick  or  electric.  Hear 
is  well  known  business  man:  “Ernan- 
pation  from  the  lunch  habit  is,  in  my 
dgment,  the  most  important  step 
hich  a young  man  can  take  in  the 
rectiou  of  practical  success.”  Can 
u not  see  this  oracle?  How  firm  and 
t liis  highly  respectable  whiskers  as 
formulates  this  statement  at  the 


| club  where  lie  lunches  on  stowed  meats 
and  claret!  His  theory  is  that  the  Hindi 
habit  grows  on  the  victim,  who,  taking 
ten  minutes  for  luncheon,  soon  needs 
half  an  hour,  and  then,  emboldened, 
actually  insists  on  a full  hour  of  “very 
valuable  time.”  According  to  this  man 
of  business,  a clerk  who  needs  such  in- 
dulgence is  one  “who  has  no  chance 
in  liis  office  for  advancement  beyond 
routine  work.” 

It  all  depends  on  whether  you  be- 
lieve that  time  is  money;  that  the 
human  frame  is  merely  a machine  to 
make  money  for  oneself  or  for  his 
employer.  In  France  and  Germany,  es- 
pecially in  Germany,  they  do  not  take 
life  so  seriously.  The  midday  meal  is 
something  more  than  pie  or  cake  with 
coffee  or  beer;  something  more  than 
a hasty  plate  of  soup  with  ice  water. 
There  is  calm  and  nutritious  eating; 
there  is  pleasant  talk;  there  is  time  for 
the  inevitable  tobacco.  The  eater  di- 
gests his  food  and  is  ready  for  the  work 
of  the  remaining  hours. 

No  one  in  health  needs  three  full 
meals  a day.  In  America  the  break- 
fast is  usually  too  abundant  and  it  is 
gobbled.  The  luncheon  of  the  business 
man  is  too  often  injurious  to  him, 
either  through  carelessness  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  dishes  or  by  reason  of  the 
nervous  haste  of  the  eater.  The  Euro- 
pean has  his  light  breakfast,  coffee  and 
a roll,  and  by  noon  lie  is  ready  for  a 
substantial  meal,  which  lie  eats  as  a 
civilized  being,  not  as  an  unreasoning 
j animal.  There  is  time  for  this  midday 
meal,  and  the  talk  is  not  necessarily 
' about  business  affairs.  This  manner 
of  commercial  life  is  condemned  by 
hustling  Americans  as  slow.  The  for- 
eigner might  say  in  reply  that  at  the 
age  of  00  lie  has  a sound  stomach, 

1 steady  nerves  and  ail  unjaded  brain. 

THE  MODEL  HUSBAND. 

The  readers  of  The  Herald  may  re- 
member the  name  of  the  Rev.  George 
W.  Brownliack  of  Reading,  Pa.,  who 
advertised  for  a wife,  received  2000 
applications,  and  then  married  a young 
woman  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  He  seems 
to  like  marriage  as  far  as  he  has  got, 
to  borrow  a phrase  from  Artemus 
Ward.  In  a sermon  he  referred  to  the 
large  number  of  divorces  granted,  and 
then  spoke  on  the  “model  husband.” 
His  text  naturally  was  not:  “To  every 
man  a damsel  or  two,”  hut  “Husbands, 
love  your  wives,  and  he  not  hitter 
against  them.” 

According  to  Mr.  Brownback,  the 
model  husband  is  one  -who  thinks  more 
of  his  wife  than  he  does  of  himself  or 
any  one  in  the  world.  The  pride  of 
possession  makes  one  uxorious,  but  no 
tiue  husband  should  dread  this  re- 
proach. There  are  men  whose  watches 
are  more  accurate,  dogs  more  intelli- 
gent, guns  truer,  books  rarer,  whiskey 
sounder  and  more  mellow"  than  the  like 
possessions  of  other  men;  and  there 
are  men  who  have  the  only  wives  that 
are  worth  consideration.  Cleopatra  was 
a dowdy,  Elizabeth  Fry  was  a light  o’ 

I love,  Jane  Austen  was  a silly  chat- 
terer in  comparison.  “Husbands,  how 
long  is  it  since  you  have  looked  at  your 
marriage  contract?”  Should  this  con- 
tract be  framed,  as  some  frame  cer- 
tificates of  collegiate  degrees,  and  hung 
in  the  parlor;  should  the  man  put  it 
with  his  insurance  policy,  or  should  he 
wear  it  constantly  in  an  inside  pocket, 
lest  he  forget,  lest  he  forget?  The  Rev’. 
Mr.  Brownback  should  have  been  more 
explicit. 

A model  husband  remembers  the 
walks  he  took  with  her  before  mar- 
riage. Those  walks  were  slow  and 
sweet.  “Therefore,  he  does  not  get 
half  a square  ahead  and  then  bawl  out; 
‘Susan  Jane,  for  heaven’s  sake,  why 
don’t  you  hurry  up?’  ” And  yet  some 
might  say  that  a true  and  devoted  wife 
should  keep  pace  with  her  husband, 
especially  in  these  days  of  athletic 
women.  Does  Mr.  Brownback  smile 
on  the  lazy  and  the  dawdling?  Charles 
Lamb’s  Hester,  though  a Quaker 
maiden,  had  “a  springy  motion  in  her 
gait.”  A woman  proud  of  her  husband 
is  a quick  and  high  stepper.  She  does 
not  snail  it,  as  though  bearing  a bur- 
den of  woe.  “My  model  husband 
doesn’t  wait  until  his  wife  dies  to  give 
flowers.”  No;  when  lie  goes  to  the 
florist's  to  order  flowers  he  takes  pains 


to  send  at  least  a few  td  his  home  ad- 
dress. jllviuiv  Mr.  Brownback  might 
shy  at  thb  thought  of  carrying  a potted 
plant  in  the  street. 

“When  you  go  home  put  your  arms 
around  your  wife  and  tell  her  how 
sweet  and  beautiful  she  is.  It  may  he 
stretching  the  truth,  but  God  will  for- 
give you.”  So  the  Lord  loveth  a cheer- 
ful liar.  Try  the  experiment  tomorrow 
night,  Mr.  Johnson.  Never  mind  Hie 
children,  the  maid  servant  or  a caller. 
Put  your  arms  about  her  and  make 
your  little  speech.  Ten  to  one  she  will 
say:  “Where  have  you  been?  You 

promised  me  not  to  stop  at  the  club. 
Besides,  you  have  mussed  my  hair. 
Why  will  you  be  so  foolish  at  your 
age?”  And  then  the  reverend  gentle- 
man strikes  a deeper  note:  “Remember 
how  blind  you  were  to  her  faults  be- 
fore marriage.  If  you  have  discovered 
them  since,  keep  your  eyes  tightly 
closed.”  But  should  a model  husband 
discover  any  faults  in  his  wife  after 
the  ceremony?  To  discover  implies 
preliminary  searching,  prying,  or  at 
least  a readiness  to  accept  as  a fault 
that  which  may  be  a constitutional 
virtue.  The  model  husband  should  not 
be  connected,  however  remotely,  with 
the  Rubberneck  family.  Again:  “A 

model  husband  always  remembers  he  is 
the  husband  of  one  wife,”  even  when 
she  does  not  remind  him  of  that  fact. 
How  can  he  help  remembering  it?  It 
looks  to  us  as  though  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brownbnek’s  model  husband  belongs  to 
the  variety  known  vulgarly  as  hen- 
pecked. 

Why  go  to  the  Adirondacks  or  down 
in  Maine  for  sport  when  New  York  is 
so  near?  There  is  good  gunning  at  all 
hours;  women  as  well  as  men  are  con- 
stantly armed  for  the  chase,  and  only 
this  week  a duel  was  fought  at  twilight 
—just  a duel  at  twilight— in  quiet 
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A LOST  SECURITY. 

About  a half-century  ago,  Alfred  Bunn, 
Esq.,  theatrical  manager  and  poetaster, 
visited  the  United  States  and  recorded 
his  impressions  in  a book,  “Old  Eng- 
land and  New  England.”  The  book  is 
ja  mirror  of  the  singular  and  preposter- 
ous man  who  was  so  long  a target  for 
the  wits  of  Punch  to  shoot  at;  it  is  a 
medley  of  cheap  sentiment,  liifalutin, 
absurd  reflection,  frank  or  poorly  dis- 
guised vulgarity;  yet  there  are  shrewd 
observations,  and  the  reader  of  today 
is  often  entertained.  Mr.  Bunn  was 
particularly  pleased  with  Boston  and 
its  immediate  neighborhood ; he  waxed 
enthusiastic  over  the  sight  of  Longfel- 
low, and  a fish  dinner  at  Taft’s  ; it  would 
toe  easy  to  quote  matter  that  would 
afford  amusement,  but  the  following 
paragraph  is  now  of  special  interest: 

“You  may  parade  the  streets  of  Bos- 
ton without  being  run  over  by  a flight 
of  omnibus,  hack  or  car  at  every  step 
you  take.  * * * Coachmen  and  car- 
men rein  up  aa  they  approach  a cross- 
ing, to  let  pedestrians  pass  over  un- 
smashed, and,  indeed,  civility  and  pro- 
priety are  distinguishable  features  in 
gentle  and  simple.”  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Bunn  found  in  Boston  the  "sw’eet 
security  of  the  streets,”  the  security 
so  dear  to  Charles  Lamb.  But  this 
was  fifty  years  ago.  If  Mr.  Bunn,  the 
celebrated  librettist  of  “The  Bohemian 
Girl,”  were  to  visit  us  today,  his  mus- 
ings  would  not  he  respected  by  car 
driver,  by  the  Jehu  of  the  herdic,  by 
bicyclist  or  automobilist;  he  would  not 
toe  impressed  by  “the  tranquil,  genteel 
and  unpretending  aspect”  of  the  city, 
■an  aspect  “somewhat  bordering  even 
upon  primitiveness.” 


Ther£  are  visitors  who  say  that  the 
Btrpet  public  of  Boston  is  rude;  that 
the  stronger  male  or  female  shoves  the 
weaker  toward  the  gutter;  that  an  at- 
tempt to  enter  a fashionable  shop,  con- 
cert hall,  theatre,  is  like  unto-  the  cele- 
brated fight  with  the  beasts  at  Ephesus : 
that  apology  for  violent  nml  unneces- 
sary contact  is  rare.  However  this 
may  he,  the  foot  passenger  has  been 
more  and  more  stripped  of  liis  rights. 
Theoretically  and  by  common  consent, 
a pedestrian  crossing  a street  at  the 
provided  crossing  has  the  right  of  way, 
and  if  he  use  ordinary  vigilance  he  is 
free  from  any  suspicion  of  contributory 
negligence  in  case  of  accident.  But 
how  is  it  in  this  city  at  any  much  fre- 
quented corner,  as,  for  instance,  at  the 
corner  of  Massachusetts  avenue  and 
Boylstou  street?  Trolley  cars  are  roil- 
ing in  four  directions;  bicyclists,  less 
prominent,  it  is  true,  than  in  former 
years,  take  pleasure  in  shaving  the  per- 
plexed pedestrian;  the  automobilist 
speeds  his  machine  with  a Sue  con- 
tempt for  any  one  so  mean  as  to  be  on 
foot;  tlieu  there  are  the  carriages  and 
the  carts  of  all  kinds,  varying  as  to 
(weight  and  speed.  There  is  a watchful 
policeman;  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
timid  men,  women  and  children. 

The  public  road  in  Boston  is  only  for 
a portion  of  the  public.  It  is  no  longer 
the  public  road  that  cried  out  to  Walt 
Whitman:  “Venture  not;  if  you  leave 
me,  you  are  lost.” 


Brooklyn,  outside  the  City  Park.  The 
park  was  well  filled  with  people,^ but 
the  shooting  was  wild  and  only  one 
man  was  hit.  Trained  sportsmen  would 
have  had  better  luck.  They  would  have 
killed  at  least  a guide. 


In  San  Francisco  there  are  Japanese 
who  are  taxpaying  American  citizens. 
The  city  attorney  declares  that  their 
children  must  go  to  the  Chinese  public 
schools  if  they  wish  free  education, 
for  Japanese  are  Mongolians  and  there- 
fore Japanese  children  have  no  right 
to  attend  public  schools  designed  for 
the  children  of  whites.  The  choir  will 
now  sing,  and  in  unison: 

"My  country,  ’tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I sing." 


A HOUSEHOLD  PET. 

It  is  seldom  that  a modern  news- 
paper has  not  something  to  say,  at  least 
once  a week,  concerning  the  proper 
mruagement  of  husbands.  The  illumi- 
native article  is  often  written  by  a 
spinster  who  has  given  anxious  con- 
sideration to  the  subject.  Only  day 
before  yesterday  we  read  an  essay  on 
the  preservation  of  the  husband.  “Have 
what  he  likes  to  eat,  make  your  home 
bright  and  cheerful,  tell  the  cheerful  in- 
cidents and  fortunate  circumstances 
that  have  gone  to  make  up  the  bright 
side  of  the  day’s  happenings.”  This 
has  the  old  familiar  sound. 

Much  of  the  advice  offered  so  freely 
is  pernicious.  The  husband  is  put  in 
the  position  of  a household  pet,  a bird 
in  a cage,  who  delights  in  cuttle-bone, 
who  is  chirruped  at  to  encourage  him  in 
song,  who  is  allowed  occasionally  an 
hour  outside  of  the  gilded  prison.  “If 
you  can  discover  some  dish  that  he  is 
particularly  fond  of,  have  it  often” — the 
wife  will  then  appeal  to  the  palate,  not 
to  the  heart  or  the  brain,  and  the  per- 
sistent reappearance  of  a dish  is  likely 
to  incite  irritability.  (It  is  true  that 
the  husband  who  left  angrily  the  break- 
fast table  because  he  had  had  ham  and 
eggs  three  mornings  in  succession  or- 
dered at  last  the  same  dish  at  the 
restaurant  into  which  he  had  entered 
in  his  rage  and  despair.) 

No  reasonable  man  wishes  his  wife 
to  be  a flatterer,  a sycophant,  an  echoer 
of  thought,  his  mental  looking-glass. 
Gobbett  wrote:  “All  in  a wife  beyond 

her  own  natural  disposition  and  educa- 
tion is  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  work 
of  her  husband” ; but  mental  or  spirit- 
ual growth  is  not  the  reward  of  slavish 
| subserviency.  The  wife  is  often  forced 
to  do  manual  labor;  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  this  result  of  economy  is  the  pov- 
erty of  thought  that  follows  yielding  up 
Of  individuality.  A naturally  lovable 
man  quickly  becomes  a petty  domestic 
tyrant,  if  his  opinions  are  listened  to 
meekly  as  in  a religious  hush,  or  if  the 
wife  anticipates  the  male  caprice.  Cod- 
dling inspires  a false  authority.  The 
swollen  importance  shrinks  in  the 
street.  To  the  clear-eyed  woman  a 
husband  is  something  more  than  a cat 
that  must  be  stroked  and  fed,  whose 
native  cunning  is  controlled  by  a su- 
perior cunning  that,  gives  the  owner 
mastery.  She  says  with  Montaigne : 
“A  good  marriage  (if  any  there  be)  is 
a sweet  society  of  life,  full  of  con- 
stancy, of  trust,  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  profitable  and  solid  offices  and 
mutual  obligations;  no  woman  that 
thoroughly  and  impartially  tasteth  the 
same  would  forego  her  estate  to  be  her 
husband's  master.”  She  that  relies  on 
spell  of  cookery  or  on  obsequious  self- 
effacement  outbids  the  jest  of  Anthouy 
Panormita,  a man  of  a most  delightful 
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conversation,  who,  being  asked  what 
circumstance  was  most  necessary  in 
order  for  the  making  the  state  of  wed- 
lock pleasant  and  easy,  answered  that 
only  two  things  were  required:  “the 

bUm?"0  8h<m,d  b<?  (leaf  an<1  tl,e  wife 

me  superintendent  or  tne  sleeping  car 
and  dining  car  service  of  the  New  Haven 
road  says:  “I  have  tried  to  prevent  the 
practice  of  car  porters  brushing  the 
clothing  of  passengers  in  the  car  when 
they  have  reached  their  destination,  but 
travellers  insisted  that  a company  whose 
porters  neglected  to  brush  passengers 
was  a pretty  poor  institution  and  I had 
to  rescind  the  order  against  it."  This 
attempt  was  in  the  Interest  of  hygiene. 
Travellers  objected?  How  about  the 
porter  whose  broom  is  his  badge  of 
office?  It  is  true  that  the  dust  brushed 
off  one  passenger  settles  on  the  one 
brushed  before  him,  but  the  porter  looks 
on  the  one  that  refuses  his  attention  as 
a social  and  moral  leper.  The  traveller 
must  be  brushed  if  he  wishes  to  retain 
his  self-respect. 

The  Sultan  of  Lahore  is  constantly 
smiling.  And  why?  He  has  a valuable 
set  of  teeth,  his  own,  and  all  the  front 
teeth  are  set  with  diamonds  encircled  in 
gold.  This  practice,  however,  is  not 
original  with  the  Sultan.  The  Benzes 
gilded  their  teeth;  the  women  of  Card- 
andon  covered  their’s  with  thin  gold; 
both  men  and  women  of  Java  replaced 
their's  by  teeth  of  gold  or  silver  and 
precious  stones  were  inserted  in  natural 
teeth  in  more  than  one  oriental  country. 
Did  not  a chorus  girl  startle  staid  Bos- 
tonians a few  years  ago  by  a diamond 
blazing  in  a front  tooth? 


a friend  the  last  days  of  .one"  loved  by 
thr  i both,  the  physician  noted  the  "odd 
mortal  symptom  in  him  not  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  that  is,  to  lose  his 
own  face  and  look  like  some  of  his  near 
relations ; for  he  maintained  not  his 
proper  countenance,  but  looked  like  bis 
uncle,  the  lines  of  whose  face  lay  deep 
and  invisible  in  his  healthy  visage  be- 
fore." And  Browne  added  this  sugges- 
tive sentence : “For,  as  from  our  begin- 
ning, we  run  through  variety  of  looks, 
before  we  come  to  consistent  and  settled 
faces;  so  before  our  end,  by  sick  and 
languishing  alterations,  we  put  on  new 
visages.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Molloy  in 
advancing  his  proposition  merely  ap- 
plies an  old  theory  to  a new  condition. 
The  benevolent  doctor  in  Stevenson’s 
wild  tale  might  well  have  disappeared 
as  Mr.  Hyde,  and  yet  led  a respectable 
life.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Jack  the 
Ripper,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  life 
a man  of  education  and  breeding,  was 
both  physically  and  mentally  a far  dif- 
ferent being  when  he  left  his  house  to 
do  the  atrocious  deeds. 


Tan  shoes  are  not  worn  now  by  men 
in  mourning  who  are  not  over  what  the 
late  Mrs.  Sherwood  described  as  the 
j “first  reserve  of  their  grief.” 

Negroes  In  Louisville  think  it  "distin- 
guished" to  be  divorced.  Mark  you,  they 
are  In  Louisville,  not  in  Chicago,  not  in 
Newport. 

v*-  Z / f 

THE  HOSTILE  FORCE. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  Molloy  advances  a 
theory  in  explanation  of  the  mysterious 
disappearances  that  are  common.  A 
man  walks  out  of  his  front  door  and  is 
never  seen  again.  What  becomes  of 
him?  Mr.  Molloy  holds  that  the  man 
is  suddenly  possessed  by  some  other  in- 
telligence, good  or  bad.  This  possession 
changes  the  appearance  of  the  man  to 
such  an  extent  that  his  friends  cannot 
readily  recognize  him.  It  also  changes 
his  personality  so  completely  that  he 
totally  forgets  his  original  self,  and  be- 
comes a new  and  different  person. 

This  theory  is  not  wholly  original  or 
new.  That  a man  may  be  possessed  by 
some  other  intelligent  and  controlling 
| force,  generally  evilly-disposed,  is  an 
idea  as  old  as  the  hills.  Satan  enters 
into  the  body.  A remarkable  study  of 
suc'i  demoniacal  possession  is  “The  Imp 
of  the  Perverse"  by  Poe.  This  idea  is 
also  used  with  much  skill  in  a singular, 
amusing,  unpleasant,  horrible  novel, 
“Force  Ennemie,”  by  John  Antoine 
1 Nan,  published  not  long  asro  in  Paris. 

The  novel,  crowned  by  the  Goncourt 
I Academy,  is  a study  of  insanity.  The 
madman  is  the  narrator.  He  is  not  a 
victim  of  circular,  or  regularly  recur- 
ring insanity,  but  he  is  spasmodically 
beside  himself.  Friends  and  physicians 
are  ready  to  pronounce  him  cured,  he  is 
able  to  converse  rationally,  even  with 
jrilliant  coherency,  hut  suddenly  a Mr. 
Kmohoun,  a spirit  from  some  fantasti- 
eal  and  hideous  land,  takes  possession 
of  his  will,  counsels  him,  and  makes 
him  commit  extraordinary  actions.  At 
times  the  insane  man  struggles  against 
the  opposing  force,  at  times  he  welcomes 
and  courts  the  hostile  force,  as  he  calls 
it.  "Yes,”  exclaims  the  perturbed  hero, 
“the  hostile  force  exists.  It  often  mas- 
ters, penetrates,  invades  me,  for  I see 
suddenly  frightful  things,  the  elements 
of  which  were  not  in  me  myself,  which 
no  human  tongue  can  put  into  language. 
Oh,  is  the  true  universe  only  terror 
and  horror?" 

Furthermore,  some,  and  they  were 
not  orientals,  have  believed  that  face 
and  figure  could  be  changed,  either  by 
the  man’s  deliberate  will  or  by  the  giv- 
ing way  to  passions  inspired  by  the  de- 
mon. In  the  strange  letter  written  by 
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THE  OPEN  CHURCH. 

It  has  long  been  the  boast  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  that  its 
churches  were  always  open  for  medita- 
tion and  prayer.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
see  that  certain  Protestant  churches  in 
Boston  are  now  open  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  weekday,  not  for  service, 
not  because  some  historical  or  anti- 
quarian association  may  draw  the 
curious,  but  to  furnish  to  the  perplexed 
and  the  weary  a grateful  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  routine.  To  many  the  holy 
moments  spent  in  a church  on  Sunday 
are  not  in  the  actual  service,  whether 
the  ritual  be  formal  or  of  the  simplest 
order;  they  are  the  silent  moments  be- 
fore the  congregation  has  gathered 
itself  together,  when  there  is  no  sound 
of  prayer  or  choir  or  preacher’s  voice. 
The  church  is  almost  empty  to  the  eye, 
yet  it  is  peopled  with  memories  and 
associations.  Patient  and  loved  saints, 
venerable  and  bent  forms,  faces  that 
were  as  a benediction  are  in  the  mind’s 
eye  seen  in  their  long  accustomed 
places.  The  survivor  in  the  all-pervad- 
ing hush  remembers  their  blessed  lives. 
Far  from  him  is  the  hurry,  the  bustle 
of  the  world.  Things  for  which  so 
many  lose  their  souls  and  for  which 
he  himself  had  battled  the  day  before 
seem  mean  or  unsubstantial.  His  lips 
may  not  then  frame  a formal  prayer, 
but  his  meditation  is  spiritual,  liis 
thoughts  are  consoling,  ennobling, 
hopeful;  unconsciously  lie  consecrates 
himself  and  leaves  the  church  re- 
freshed. And  on  a weekday  and  in 
the  crowded  town,  if  one  dwell  only 
for  a few  minutes  in  the  sacred  house, 
it  is  good  for  body,  mind  and  sow.  me 
one  seeking  to  escape  from  the  strug- 
gle, wishing  to  be  alone  with  himself, 
need  not  be  a sectarian.  He  may  have 
doubts,  he  may  have  the  simple  faith 
of  his  mother,  who,  as  he  still  vaguely 
believes,  is  waiting  for  him,  not  wholly 
happy  even  in  Paradise;  it  matters  not, 
lie  finds  a peace  that  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding. 


PROVERBS  AGAIN. 

The  Herald  spoke  last  Monday  of 
the  universality  of  proverbial  language. 
It  may  he  interesting,  especially  at  this 
time,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  two 
collections  of  proverbs  in  the  English 
language,  and  perhaps  later  into  the 
proverbs  of  certain  wild  and  barbarous 
tribes. 

The  late  Vincent  Stuckey  Leon,  an 
Englishman  of  ample  means,  devoted 
his  life  from  early  manhood  to  a com- 
pilation of  proverbs,  maxims  and  say- 
ings. At  his  death  he  left  his  manu- 
script collection  to -the  British  Museum, 
hut  four  or  five  volumes  of  these  manu- 
scripts. have  been  published  as  “Col- 
lectanea" through  the  wish  of  some  of 
his  beneficiaries.  This  eolleetion,  al- 
though it  is  for  reference  rather  than 
for  steady  reading,  is  a most  entertain- 
ing addition  to  the  literature  of  folk- 
lore. The  compiler  drew  on  the  re- 
sources of  many  lands,  but  the  most 
numerous  lists  in  this  collection  are 
from  England  and  Italy. 

For  general  use  “A  Compleat  Collec- 
tion of  English  Proverbs;  also  the  most 


Celebrated  'Proverbs  of  ' the  Wot  eh 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  other 

Languages;  the  Whole  Methodically 

Digested  and  Illustrated  with  Annota- 
tions, and  proper  Explications,”  by  .T. 
Kay,  is  perhaps  a more  entertaining 
book,  especially  as  the  preface  and 
notes  are  preteruaturally  solemn.  There 
have  been  many  editions  of  this  collec- 
tion, which  was  first  published  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
hut  an  early  edition — even  the  fourth 
(1708)— is  to  be  preferred.  It  appears 
from  the  preface  to  this  fourth  edition 
that  the  reverend  and  learned  author 
had  given  offence  to  “sober  and  pious 
persons”  by  admitting-  proverbs  that 
savored  of  obscenity,  “being  apt  to 
suggest  impure  fancies  to  corrupt 
minds.”  “I  have  in  this,”  lie  says, 
“omitted  all  I could  suspect  for  such 
save  only  one,  for  the  letting  of  which 
stand  I have  given  my  reason  in  the  1 
Note  upon  it,  and  yet  now  upon  better 
consideration  I could  wish  that  it  also 
were  obliterated.”  But  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Ray  made  a stout  defence  of  “slov- 
enly and  dirty  words”  in  so  many 
“witty  and  significant  of  our  English 
proverbs : the  useful  notions,  which 
many  ill-wurded  proverbs  do  import, 
may  I think  compensate  for  their 
homely  terms  * * * yet  further  to 

avoid  all  occasion  of  offence,  I have 
by  that  usual  expedient  of  putting  only 
the  initial  letters  for  the  uncleanly 
words,  so  veiled  them,  that  I hope 
they  will  not  turn  the  stomach  of  the 
most  nice.” 

Mr.  Ray  took  these  proverbs  seri- 
ously. “After  dinner  sit  a while,  after 
supper  walk  a mile.”  An  extract  from 
his  long  note  will  show-  his  method: 
“As  for  the  reason  they  give  for  stand- 
ing or  walking  after  meals,  viz.,  be- 
cause the  meat,  by  that  means,  is  de- 
pressed to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach, 
where  the  natural  heat  is  most  vig- 
orous, it  is  very  frivolous,  both  because 
the  stomach  is  a wide  vessel,  and  so 
the  bottom  of  it  cannot  be  empty,  but 
what  falls  into  it  must  needs  fall  down 
to  the  bottomland  because  most  cer- 
tainly the  stomach  concocts  worst 
when  it  is  in  a pendulous  posture,  as 
it  is  while  we  are  standing.  Hence,  as 
the  Lord  Yerulani  truly  observes,  gal- 
ley slaves  and  such  as  exercise  sitting, 
though  they  fare  meanly  and  work 
hard,  yet  are  commonly  fat  and 
fleshly ; whereupon,  also,  he  commends 
those  works  of  exercises  which  a man 
may  perform  sitting,  as  sawing  with 
a band  saw  and  the  like.”  Old  terms 
and  phrases  that  might  be  considered 
as  modern  slang  are  in  this  book,  as: 
“He  has  a jag— a proverbial  periphrase 
of  one  drunk.” 

The  English  proverb  is  usually  home- 
ly, matter  of  fact,  direct.  It  has  not 
the  imaginative  quality  of  the  oriental, 
the  cynicism  of  the  West  African,  the 
wit  and  the  fancy  of  the  Creole  prov- 
erb. The  hard-headed  farmer  or  trades- 
man answers  curtly  the  idealist.  The 
English  proverb  is  of  the  shop.  In  this 
Country  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a horn 
proverb  coiner.  He  impressed  certain 
Parisian  women  by  breaking  several 
eggs  into  a glass,  with  butter,  mustard, 
pepper  and  salt  and  feeding  himself 
in  small  spoonfuls  on  this  “philo- 
sophical ragout.”  They  called  him  a 
species  of  savage.  Yet  he  charmed 
them  by  bis  shrewd  wit,  and  his  wit 
was  in  proverbial  speech.  The  English 
proverb  is  never  weary  of  urging  the 
importance  of  thrift,  thrift,  and,  again 
and  above  all  things,  thrift.  It  is  the 
epigrammatic  expression  of  pitiless 
hard  sense.  

ON  FURNITURE. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  yearly  rota- 
tion in  the  style  of  furniture,  as  in  .lie 
I Cut  and  color  of  a woman’s  gown,  as 
in  the  structure  and  the  decoration  of  a 
woman’s  hat.  The  sideboard  of  this 
* year  may  not  be  the  sideboard  of  tlie 
next.  (Who  knows  but  that  the  horse- 
hair sofa  may  again  be  held  in  honor?) 
There  is  consequent  perturbation  of 
spirit.  The  believers  in  outward  show 
see  an  endless  procession  of  tables, 
chairs,  bedsteads,  divans  ascending  and 
descending  the  stairs  of  apartment 
houses.  Money  is  wasted  by  persons 
of  limited  means  who  heed  the  decrees 
of  fashion. 

The  rich  can  indulge  themselves 
easily  in  such  caprices,  but,  as  a rule, 


They  are  iiytifTeronrin  tlio“llinner.’  The\ 
buy  hands])  the  furniture  when  they  g< 

to  housekeeping,  aud  they  snap  derisivi 

thumbs  at  the1  command  of  a seller 
The  father,  who  remembers  how  tin 
old  furniture  ill  the  country  town  oi 
his  youth  was  sold  at  auction  for  a 
song,  smiles  at  the  price  paid  by  his 
daughter  for  a table  or  a highboy  that 
may  have  stood  in  her  grandmother’s 
bedroom;  lie  is  willing  to  gratify  her 
fancy,  but  any  novelty  in  furniture 
does  not  of  itself  cause  him  uneasiness. 

It  is  often  said  that  Americans  have 
no  home  in  the  English  acceptation  of 
the  word.  An  American  seldom  dies 
in  the  house  in  which  he  was  born.  He 
seldom  lives  in  his  latter  years  in  the 
house  from  Which  his  father  was 
buried.  The  gradual  accumulation  of 
the  household  goods  of  generations  is 
known  to  few.  The  dwelling  in  fiats 
and  hotels  destroys  the  peculiar  sense 
of  ownership  aud  companionship  in  in- 
animate things.  A chair  is  merely  a 
tiling  to  sit  in;  it  is  seldom  when  empty 
to  the  e.ve  filled  with  association.  The 
“Old  Arm  Chair”  is  a song  rather  than 
a fact.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
age,  but  when  death  removes  the  user, 

the  tiling  once  used  by  him  is  not  so 
reverenced  as  it  was  in  former  years. 
There  is  more  of  sullen  grief  in  the 
loneliness  than  lively  hope  or  pious  rec- 
ollection. 

Theretis  a lack  of  individuality  n the 
choice  and  in  the  use  of  furniture.  Why 
should  so  many  homes  be  alike?  As 
far  as  outward  appearances  go,  a 
woman  calling  on  a friend  may  well 
think  that  she  is  in  her  own  sitting 
room.  Why  should  one  table  be  ex- 
actly like  another?  Why  should  chairs 
bo  bought  by  the  dozen?  The  bear  in 
the  fairy  story  had  his  own  porringer, 
liis  own  chair;  he  resented  their  use  by 
a stranger.  There  is  an  irregularity  in 
the  furnishing  of  a house  that  is  more 
pleasing  than  the  most  genteel  conven- 
tionality. 

“I  was  a Viking  bold,”  and  we  wen 
all  cocksure  of  what  a Viking  wasunti 
Mr.  Karl  Blind  showed  us  the  error  o 
our  ways.  “The  name  (pronounced  prop 
erly  ‘veeking’)  comes  from  ‘vik’  oi 
‘wick,’  a Germanic  (Teutonic  as  well  a: 
Scandinavian)  word,  which  means  i 
bay,  a creek,  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  Oi 
the  coasts  of  Scandinavia,  Germans 
and  England  there  are  plenty  of  bay.- 
called  ’vik’  or  ’wick.’  Between  Norwa; 
and  Sweden  there  is  the  Great  Wick 
a vast  bay  in  whose  neighborhood  un 
doubtedly  many  Vikings  were  once  lo 
cated.  A Viking  was  a bay  man,  whe 
lurked,  as  it  were,  in  the  creek  until  hi 
went  forth  for  a roving  raid.  The  Vikings 
in  their  majority,  were,  of  course  xim 
pie  freemen,  officered  by  some  captain, 
who  mav,  or  may  not,  have  been  o 
aristocratic  descent.  The  whole  Idea  o 
Vikings  having  been  'sea  kings,’  has 
arisen  from  a wrong  etymology,  or 
rather,  false  guess." 

"Peters  threw-  silver  dollars  to  the 
boys  in  the  streets  and  lighted  his  ci- 
gars with  $10  bills.”  This  revives 
the  memory  of  "Coal  Oil  Johnny."  But 
Mr.  Peters  did  not  organize  a negro 
minstrel  company,  all  with  diamond 
rings. 

President  Roosevelt  said  to  Mr.  Mar- 
den  that  he  wouldn’t  have  amounted  to 
very  much  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his 
efforts  to  keen  his  body  strong.  Ani 
the  reader,  suspicious,  looked  to  see 
"the  secret  of  his  strength  is adv. 

Mr.  Orrin  Swett  Marden  says  that  to 
be  a good  journalist  one  must  under- 
stand life:  "He  must  have  walked  in 
the  Academe  with  Plato;  he  must  have 
held  the  pass  with  Leonidas.”  Yes,  in- 
deed, and  he  must  also  have  Socked 
with  Socrates,  ripped  with  Euripides 
and  held  the  age  with  Agesilaus. 

"The  Semirami?"  is  ** 
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THE  SCHOOL-LOVE. 

A woman  who  had  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  Y’ork  for  thirty 
years  married  a few  days  ago  a 
preacher,  her  former  pupil.  She  is 
about  50  years  old,  and  he  is  said  to 


e about  twenty  years  her  ju 
teacher  slio  was  never  late  live  miu- 
tes,  she  was  not  absent  a single  day. 
Vhether  such  punctuality  and  such  de- 
otiou  to  routine  argue  well  for  mat- 
imonial  happiness  is  a question  that 
oight  easily  invite  discussion,  but  wo 
orego  the  pleasure. 

The  romance  of  this  marriage  will 
waken  memories  in  the  breast  of  every 
Dan  that  attended  public  or  district 
ehools.  The  first  love  of  the  school- 
toy  was  always  older  than  he,  both  in 
ears  and  in  experience.  He  seldom 
aarried  her,  yet  that  love  was  honest, 
inselfish,  passionate. 

This  first  love  was  sometimes  the 
eacher,  sometimes  a playmate.  Much 
lepended  on  the  teacher  herself.  Was 
he  a born  coquette?  She  was  not  so 
langerous  to  the  boy’s  peace  of  mind 
is  the  teacher  that  was  wholly  uncou- 
cious  of  her  sex,  although  she  was 
iweet  and  comely.  The  coquette  was 
prickly  detected,  and  if  the  boy  had 
i sister  he  was  soon  acquainted  with 
he  teacher’s  too  deliberate  attempts, 
ler  endeavors  to  rectify  or  improve  on 
nature.  His  feeling  toward  the  uncon- 

! -sclous  teacher  was  one  of  adoration. 
He  longed  to  serve  her.  If  she  al- 
lowed him  to  walk  home  with  her  he 
prayed  for  some  desperate  adventure. 
In  day  fancies  or  in  night  dreams  he 
rescued  her  from  pirates,  he  pulled  her 
out  of  yielding  ice,  he  was  alone  with 
her  in  a balloon  far  from  hi's  natural 
enemies,  the  order-compelling  sexton 
and  the  clergyman’s  son  who  used  to1 
make  him  walk  on  a picket  fence.  He 
was  happy  in  mute  observation  of  a 
bracelet,  a neck  ribbon,  a neatly  fit- 
ting boot.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was! 
not  the  only  boy  sentimentalist.  Then 
the  shock,  the  awakening!  One  day 
she  said  good-by  to  the  school  and  was 
never  seen  again  by  him.  He  learned 
at  supper  from  his  unfeeling  father 
that  Aliss  JJamon  was  going  to  be 
married  to  sonte  one  at  the  Centre. 

The  boy  never  realized  that  teacher 
sr  playmate  was  much  the  older.  His 
ove  was  the  yeastman’s  daughter.  The 
femell.v  father  drove  a cart  and  blew  a 
li'smal  horn.  The  daughter  was  tall, 
;arrot-haired,  inclined  toward  a dis- 
may of  bone.  Her  forehead  shone  like 
i porcelain  doorknob,  and  she  wpre  a 
due  locket.  She  was  a kindly  soul; 
ihe  gave  him  good  advice,  and  now  and 
hen  combed  his  hair  during  the  inter- 
nission  with  a fine-tooth  comb.  She, 
oo,  married,  for  it  was  a custom  in 
he  village  to  marry.  Or  the  girl  was 
he  best  scholar,  who  studied  until  she 
lad  brain  fever  and  was  afterward 
bliged  to  wear  blue  spectacles.  She 
ad  a wicked  big  brother  with  curly 
air;  his  name  was  Ralph,  and  he 
sed  to  grin  at  the  boy.  Or  the  girl 
vas  a selectman’s  daughter;  her  name 
kas  Stella,  and  she  read  poetry,  and 
he  smiled  on  the  boy  when  he  stood 
roudly  on  his  sled  as  it  went  down 
lansion  House  hill.  She  took  to  dress- 
aakihg  in  the  city. 

“All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar 
aces.’’  The  boy  that  swore  he  would 
aarry  only  a blonde  fell  victim  to  a 
runette,  a stranger  to  his  village.  They  j 
ave  been  married  thirty  years,  and  j 
heir  son  has  his  first-born;  but  the 
ouug  grandmother  is  still  not  so  near 
o her  faithful  spouse  as  is  the  yeast- 
nan’s  daughter  or  the  sister  of  the 
ascal  Ralph.  The  man-boy  still  sees 
he  fine-tooth  comb,  the  blue  specta- 
les ; with  every  snowstorm  he  stands 
iroudly  on  his  sled.  He  reads  of  Ara- 
ielle  Hyland,  the  50-year-old  ex-teach- 
r.  and  the  Rev.  Lindsey  Bartholomew 
jongacre,  her  pupil-husband,  and  prays 
hat  they  may  be  happy. 

“WITH  THE  MACHINE.” 

Firemen’s  musters  are  avoided  by 
ame,  who,  if  by  chance  they  are 
bliged  to  see  the  parade  or  the  squirt- 
smile  at  the  thought  of  the  tubs 
nd  their  inadequacy  in  the  old  days, 
’here  are  many,  however,  of  an  older 
eneration  who  still  remember  gladly 
he  trumpets  and  the  shouting.  As  boys 
hey  delighted  in  the  names  of  the  ma- 
hines  : Torrent,  Deluge,  Cataract,  Ni- 
gara,  Neptune,  all  symbolical ; the 
arnes  of  Indian  tribes  or  heroes ; the 
till  more  local  names,  and  so  on 
hrough  the  list.  They  remember  the 


red  shirts,  the  belts,  the  criesT’ttf  those 
pumping,  the  wild  encouragement  of 
the  foremen,  the  wheezing  and  the 
groaning  and  the  rocking  of  the  engines. 
The  boy  in  the  country  town  was  proud 
to  see  the  hired  man  who  worked  for 
his  father  pumping  that  the  Deluge 
might  send  its  stream  even  an  inch  be- 
yond that  of  the  Torrent.  In  these 
country  towns  the  glory  of  fire  service 
seldom,  if  ever,  led  to  political  honors 
as  it  did  in  New  York.  There  was  no 
“Mose”  with  his  soap  lock  in  the  vil- 
lage. No  lounger  on  the  corner  ad- 

yeF  wneii' Yne'1  Violl  rang?”  As  a rule 
the  rival  companies  did  not  neglect  the 
fire  for  a Homeric  fight,  and  occasion- 
ally a fire  was  put  out. 

There  were  heroes  then,  as  now.  Lives 
were  saved  at  the  risk  of  those  of  the 
saviors.  The  career  of  the  volunteer 
was  not  one  merely  of  balls,  picnics,  pa- 
rades, musters,  political  excitement. 
“The  mashed  fireman  with  breastbone 
broken,”  buried  in  the  debris  of  tum- 
bling walls,  who  heard  the  distant  click 
of-  his  comrades’  picks  and  shovels,  who 
saw  the  heads  bared  of  their  fire  caps, 
was  of  the  many  gallant  souls  that  iu 
bygone  days  “ran  with  the  machine." 

A BARBARIC  SURVIVAL. 

It  was  reported  on  one  and  the  same 
day  that  in  a class  rush  at  Witten- 
burg  College,  Ohio,  one  student  was 
kicked  in  the  stomach,  one  had  his 
head  and  face  cut  and  two  were  j 
crushed  or  bruised;  that  at  Purdue 
University,  Indiana,  a freshman  was  j 
stripped  by  sophomores,  painted  black 
and  then  thrown  into  the  river,  so  that 
pneumonia  was  the  result  of  his  night’s 
adventure.  We  had  thought  that  this 
barbarous  nonsense  was  a thing  of  the 
past. 

Hazing  was  long  popular  at  the 
larger  colleges,  chiefly  by  reason  of 
tradition.  Thirty  odd  years  ago  the  lad 
preparing  for  Yale  heard  stories  of  the 
rush  at  Hamilton  Park,  the  ordeals  at 
the  Thanksgiving  jubilee,  the  exposure 
of  the  freshman,  clad  only  in  a blan- 
ket, on  the  lawn  of  some  prominent 
townsman  or  on  one  of  the  two  famous 
rocks  that  relieve  the  flatness  of  the 
country.  Then  there  were  the  still 
more  fearsome  initiations  into  the 
freshmen  societies.  He  faced  the  dan- 
gers and  survived.  He  may  have  es- 
caped with  comparative  ease.  Per- 
haps he  sang  a comic  song  in  his  night 
shirt  under  a spread  umbrella  as  he 
stood  on  a chair;  perhaps  he  bought 
cigars  for  a marauding  gang.  So  at 
Harvard  there  was  a long-dreaded 
night.  Few  were  the  colleges  at  which 
there  was  not  some  form  of  hazing. 

Of  what  use  was  it  all?  What 
pleasure  did  it  give?  We  appeal  to  all 
hat  have  hazed  and  been  hazed.  The 
treasonable  look  back  with  wonder.  It 
was  popularly  supposed  that  hazing 
was  a corrective  of  inordinate  self- 
conceit,  a cure  for  intolerable  fresh- 
ness; but  the  rigorous  remedy  seldom 
made  for  saving  righteousness.  The 
boaster  still  boasted;  he  gloried  even 
in  the  prominence  or  the  peculiarity  of 
his  treatment;  he  was  still  cocky,  still 
disagreeable.  In  the  old  days,  when 
little  spending  money  was  given  by 
judicious  parents  to  their  sons,  some 
poor  wretch  was  obliged  to  buy  a box 
of  cigars  or  to  pay  for  a supper  at  a 
restaurant,  and  why?  Simply  because 
he  was  a freshman,  and  the  sopho- 
mores had  before  him  given  food  and 
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IN  THE  STARS. 

"“The  horoscope  of  the  infant  Czare- 
vitch has  been  cast,  and  if  the  stars 
spoke  true  to  the  astrologist,  young 
Alexis  will  be  very  happy  and  lucky.” 
.Yet  there  are  persons  in  this  present 
and  best  of  material  worlds  who  be-  I 
lieve  that  astrologers  figure  only  in  op- 
eretta or  farce-comedy;  they  have  lit- 
tle idea  of  the  number  of  men  and 
women  oven  in  Boston  who  consult  as- 
trologers as  to  their  affections  and 
business  and  follow  implicitly  their  ad- 
vice. A few  days  ago  a man  told  us 
that  his  astrologer  had  urged  him  to 
make  a bold  strike  on  a certain  day; 
that  day  was  the  one  on  which  lie 
spoke  to  us:  lie  was  at  first  uncertain, 
but  by  noon  he  had  determined  to 
write  to  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson.  Only 
yesterday  a man  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion accounted  for  the  behavior  and 
fortune  of  a mutual  friend  by  saying 
that  he  must  have  been  born  under 
Saturn,  and  lie  did  not  say  this  fig- 
uratively, but  in  a matter-of-fact  man- 
ner, as  though  the  friend  had  been 
born  of  a hard  drinking  and  irascible 
father. 

“The  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera.”  Otherwise  Sisera 
-would  not  have  been  defeated.  The 
ibarber  in  the  Arabian  Nights  would 
not  perform  his  office  until  he  had 
found  out  whether  the  stars  were  pro- 
pitious, just  as  Hindoos  will  not  begin 
any  matter  of  importance  except  at  the  j 
preordained  moment  determined  by  ju- 
dicial astrology.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  Chaldaeans,  to 
[Wallenstein,  to  the  court  astrologers 
of  past  centuries;  the  believers  in  lliis 
science,  which  preceded,  as  it  is 
thought,  astronomy,  and  followed  in 
the  Hindoo  mythology  the  era  of  ema- 
nation and  transmigration  of  souls,  are 
many  and  intelligent,  and  they  dwell 
among  us.  They  keep  the  run  of  their  j 
lucky  and  unlucky  days.  They  would  ! 
■answer,  if  you  were  to  smile  at  the  ] 
concern  of  the  stars  for  mortals,  that  : 
the  stars  do  not  provoke  or  force  them 
to  anything,  but  make  them  apt  and 
prone;  they  would  answer  with  the 
Hindoo  that,  believes  in  Bhoo  Leteli- 
mer,  the  goddess  of  territorial  domin- 
ion; “She  has  thrown  her  arms  about 
any  neck;  I cannot  refuse  her  em- 
braces.” 

An  investment,  a journey,  an  inclina- 
tion to  wed  a certain  woman — affairs 
ordinary  and  sublime- — all  should  be 
conducted  with  reference  to  one’s  horo- 
scope. Think  for  a moment  of  the 
number  of  treatises,  grave  and  fantas- 
tical, in  all  languages  on  this  subject \ 
Thousands  have  believed  that  the  stars 
are  a book  in  which  God  lias  written 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  that  this 
history  can  be  read  with  ease  by  the 
skilled.  There  is  no  use  iu  arguing 
with  these  amiable  fatalists.  If  they 
should  read  each  day  the  remarks  of 
Pierre  Bayle  on  astrology,  published  in 
his  “Pensees  diverges  a l’oecasion  de  la 
Comet" — a sly  sneer  invfour  volumes — 
^tliey  would  still  consult  the  oracle,  nor 
would  they  ask  why  the  astrologer  had 
not,  by  his  rare  knowledge,  amassed  a 
■ fortune  at  one  stroke  or  risen  to  the 
highest  office.  The  stars  are  there — and 
what  are  they  there  for?  The  fatalists 
will  tell  you  that  these  stars  have  an 
influence  over  the  destiny  of  the  im- 
perial baby  in  St.  Petersburg  and  that 


drink  and  tobacco,  in  turn,  to  their  of  a dressmaker  in  Holyoke.  There  is 
tormentors.  an  overpowering  sentence  in  the  Koran  : 

A certain  allowance  may  be  made  for  .-“God  said,  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
the  necessary  display  of  high  spirits,  j and  all  that  is  between  them,  think  ye 
If  the  joke  on  the  freshman  is  a good  y that  we  created  them  in  jest,  and  that 
one,  no  harm  is  done.  But  kicking  \ ye  shall  not.  return  to  us?”  Yet  horo- 
young  students  in  the  stomach,  bruising  scopes  are  drawn  daily,  and  there  are 


and  cutting  them,  smearing  them  with 
black  paint  and  then  throwing  them 
into  a river — these  initiatory  practices 
are  not  amusing,  salutary,  decent  or 
humane.  African  tribes  take  their 


men  and  women  who  guide  scrupulously 
their  lives  by  them. 


INSANITY  IN  WAR. 

Three  special  hospitals  at  Irkutsk 
youths  to  a secluded  place  and  train  . am[  elsewhere  have  been  established  for 


them  for  manhood.  They  have  strange 
rites  and  traditions;  but  we  doubt 
whether  their  order  of  exercises  in- 
cludes such  a performance  as  that  at 
Purdue  University  or  at  Wittenburg 
College.  The  Africans  endeavor  to 
make  men,  not  to  maim,  not  to  kill 
them. 


Russian  troops  that  have  gone  mad, 
and  the  amount  of  insanity  which  is 
"Occurring  at  the  front  is  said  to  be  ap- 
palling. What  is  the  causation  of  this 
insanity? 

The  layman  believes,  and  lias  long 
believed,  that  madness  is  due  to  some 
mental  shock,  some  nervous  strain,  and 
"(‘.veil  writers  of  treatises  have  classified 


patients ; some  went  mad  by  reason  of 
unrequited  love,  some  from  religious  ex-  I ~f> 
citement,  others  from  grief,  care,  cxces-  j , 
sivc  mental  activity,  etc.  In  German.*  t 

there  is  a belief  that  oboe  players  ulti-  > 

mutely  become  insane.  Genius  lias  been  1 
called  cater-cousin  to  madness.  If  has  i 
been  said  that  the  commonest  age  for  [ 
going  mad  is  between  110  and  30;  that  [ 
as  wealth  and  civilization  increase,  mod-  ; 
ness  becomes  more  frequent;  that  a 
third  more  women  than  men  are  mad; 
what  has  not  beeu  said? 

But:  the  alienist,  the  psycho-patholo- 
gist, considers  in  his  investigation  of 
causation  “the  material  elements  that 
cause  visible  changes  in  the  brain  cell.” 

Does  a man  go  mad  from  “disappoint- 
ment. in  love?”  The  alienist  is  not  in- 
terested in  the  tale  of  blighted  affection  ; 
he  asks  whether  the  madman  had  the 
alcohol  habit;  whether  he  had  worked 
with  lend;  whether  the  influenza  bacil- 
lus had  opportunity  to  get  in  its  work. 

The  layman  finds  the  cause  of  insanity 
| iu  the  mind ; the  alienist  in  “the  produe- 
! tion  by  material  agencies  of  material 
! injury  to  a material  organ.”  Thus  is 
insanity  stripped  in  a way  of  its  heroic 
or  romantic  dress. 

Soldiers  have  iu  wars  previous  to 
this  one  iu  the  east  gone  sudden!*  mad 
in  service,  as  French  soldiers  during  the. 
retreat  from  Moscow.  (How  many 
American  soldiers  and  officers,  for  in- 
stance, have  become  insane  in  the  Phil- 
ippines?) The  layman  would  gi\e  as 
the  cause,  fear,  excitement,  resentment, 
despair.  The  alienist  would  ask 
whether  the  soldiers  had  been  physically 
exhausted  by  o verm  arching  or  by  loss 
of  sleep;  whether  they  had  been  fed 
sufficiently  with  nutritious  food  proper- 
ly prepared.  The  inquirers  into  insan- 
ity among  the  Russian  soldiers  may  con- 
sider the  effect  of  vodka,  on  the  troops, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  commis- 
sary department  of  Russia  has  been  in- 
efficiently or  corruptly  menaced. 

PHYSICIANS’  FEES. 

A contributor  to  the  British  Medical 
Journal  says  that,  while  the  profession 
of  medicine  is  a path  to  fortune  only 
for  the  few,  no  practitioner  who  is  will- 
ing and  abl^  to  work  need  starve; 
wherever  birth  or  death  is  taking  place 
there  is  a sphere  for  the  exercise  of 
the  knowledge  and  skill  which  are  the 
means  of  Ills  livelihood;  that  few  be- 
come wliat  a business  man  would  con- 
sider moderately  rich,  but  that  all 
should  be  able  to  earn  from  $2000  to  f 
$2500  a year;  that  there  is  a long  time  ; 
in  waiting  after  qualification  before  an  j' 
average  income  is  reached;  that  the 
working  expenses  are  heavy  in  propor- 
tion to  the  gross  income,  and  there  is 
little  chance  to  save.  The  Post-Gradu- 
ate reminds  us  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  laboring  conscientiously  to  de- 
stroy its  own  source  of  income  by  im- 
provements in  hygiene  and  by  discov- 
eries of  specific  causes  of  diseases.  The 
answer  is  that  the  task  they  toil  at  so 
cheerfully  will  not  stamp  out  all  dis- 
eases for  two  or  three  generations  to 
come,  and  will  even  then  not  put  an 
end  to  birth  and  death.  A correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Times  bluntly  re- 
marks that  physicians  are  no  better 
than  other  men;  “the  profession,  as  a 
whole,  reflects  the  virtues  and  short- 
comings of  the  age;  no  sensible  men 
elect  to  become  doctors  simply  from 
altruistic  motives;  they  enter  the  med- 
ical profession  partly  from  choice  and 
chiefly  to  make  a living,”  a sensible 
conclusion. 

The  fee  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
discussion.  It  might  he  interesting  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  fee  in  all 
ages.  No  longer  ago  than  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  eminent  English 
surgeons  received  usually  a guinea,  but 
Cline  made  it  a rule  to  take  whatever 
was  offered  him.  About  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  fee  of  the 
highest  grade  of  physicians  in  Paris 
was  from  five  to  ten  francs.  Sir  Simon 
d’Ewes  tells  us  iu  his  autobiography 
that  his  father  was  attended  twice  a 
day  in  1031  by  t.wo  doctors,  who  re- 
ceived each  of  them  a twenty  shilling 
piece  every  time  they  came.  It  was 
in  the  seventeenth  century  that  Eng- 
lish physicians  grew  more  luxurious, 
for,  according  to  a tract,  they  had 
walked  on  foot,  but  they  then  began  to 


ride  on  horseback  '“like  princes."  The 
specialist  lias  played  lmvoc  with  all 
rules  and  traditions  concerning  lees. 
There  are  some  laymen  who  judge 


the  jr*.  > lauer  was  -v 

detected, ’owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  | 
garb.” 

In  America  the  sentimentalist  does 
not  complain  so  much  of  any  laxity  in 
the  dress  of  the  clergy  at  large  as  he 


the  profession  as  a whole  by  the  spec-  grieves  over  the  departed  authority  of 


tacular  pecuniary  success  of  a few  dis- 
tinguished surgeons  and  specialists. 
There  are  others  who  believe  that  nine 
out  of  ten  practising  medicine  are  boru 
philanthropists;  that  they  accept  a mod- 
erate fee  only  to  provide  a roof,  aud 
to  furnish  their  table,  household,  not 
dissecting  table.  They  all  err.  A man 
may  be  an  eminent  physician  and  lie  a 
man  for  a’  that;  he  may  be  a distin- 
guished surgeon  or  specialist  and  he 
mean  and  grasping.  Fashionable  men 
and  women  must  needs  have  a fash- 
ionable doctor;  he  knows  what  is  ex- 
pected of  him.  and  he  plays  his  part  in 
the  game  of  bluff  by  demanding  pre- 
posterous fees.  Would-he  fashionable 
people  Throng  his  waiting  room  as  a 
part  of  their  little  game,  and  they 
would  pay  double  the  fee  charged  to 
say  abroad  that  they  are  his  patients. 
There  are  physicians  who  take  advan- 
tage of  such  men  and  women  today  as 
in  the  time  of  Ned  Ward: 

“TUi*  cunning  doctor  that  for  case 

Can  keep  his  coach  has  double  fees.” 

Ou  the  other  hand,  how  many  excel- 
lent physicians  of  more  than  a local 
reputation  are  modest  in  their  charges 
and  patient  when  there  is  delay  in  set- 
tlement! There  were  old  family  doctors 
in  New  England  who  charged  so  much 
by  the  year,  whether  the  household 
had  been  free  from  disease  or  the  house 
had  bepn  like  unto  a hospital,  and  we 
hear  that  this  practice  is  still  ob- 
served by  some. 

Because  a man  is  very  rich,  should 
a surgeon  charge  exorbitantly  for  re- 
moving his  appendix?.  There  are  doc- 
tors who  say  that  by  taxing  roundly 
the  rich  they  are  enabled  to  treat  the 
poor.  The  rich  have  few  pleasures; 
should  they  not  at  least  he  treated  fair- 
ly? Suppose  that  a physician's  fee  for 
an  oftice  examination  in  ail  ordinary 
case  is  SilO.  Why  should  lie  charge  a 
copper  king  S50  for  this  examination, 
and  why  should  lie  charge  Mary  Ann, 
the  cook  in  the  same  block,  the  full 
ordinary  price?  Theoretically,  an  in- 
come tax  is  the  fairest  of  all  taxes. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  well-to-do  are 
so  inclined  to  lie  about  their  income. 
Theoretically,  a physician  should  have 
a sliding  scale  of  prices  for  his  ser- 
vices; but  would  not  Mary  Ann  be 
more  ready  to  pay  according  to  her  in- 
come than  Messrs.  Plums,  Dives  & Co.? 


a magazine.’"TSBO  has  been  nobly  ai 
bitious ; she  has  courted  fame  in  her 
service  and  devotion  to  art;  but  she  has 
not  craved  notoriety ; she  is  not  restless 
and  impatient  for  the  limelight  when 
she  is  off  the  stage. 


the  minister  as  it  was  known  in  New 
England  villages  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  Whether  he  were  eloquent  or,  to 
use  the  old  phraseology,  “a  painful 
preacher  of  the  word  of  God,”  whether 
he  were  naturally  cheerful  or  constitu- 
tionally sombre,  the  minister  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  law,  if  not  always  of 
the  gospel.  The  children  saw  him  com- 
ing, and  a cloud  obtieured  the  sun.  If  j 
he  actually  smiled  on  boys  playing  duck 
or  yard-sheep,  the  game  stopped,  and, 
after  he  was  out  of  sight,  it  was  re- 
sumed with  a strange  but  not  unwel- 1 
come  sense  of  wrongdoing.  Mothers  | 
tried  to  propitiate  him  by  offerings  of 
tea,  hot  biscuit  with  honey,  the  choicest) 
preserves,  pound  cake,  Washington  pie. 
When  he  took  his  fourth  cup  of  tea, 
they  quivered  with  delight.  In  the 
pulpit  he  hurled  bolt3  and  thundered. 
At  the  polls  he  announced  the  man  of 
his  choice  in  final  tones  as  he  deposited 
his  ballot.  He  was  ranked  above  th> 
selectmen,  the  leading  lawyer  who  had 
served  a term  in  Congress  and  was 
j given  to  strong  drink,  and  the  family 
) doctor,  although  the  last  named  was 
universally  loved.  Even  the  most  ir- 
reverent boy  acknowledged  that  the 
minister  was  a bigger  man  than  the 
foreman  of  the  fire  engine  company 
and  the  stage  driver.  We  remember  a 
preacher  of  singular  power  in  Hamp- 
I shire  county  of  the  sixties,  who  had  the 
habit  of  chewing,  a vice  that  was  not 
reproved  in  the  scriptures.  He  would 
on  a Sunday  withdraw  his  charge  and 
place  it  on  the  desk,  sometimes  on  the 
hymn  book.  Although  few  of  the  par- 
ishioners were  given  to  this  solace,  there 
was  no  objection,  there  was  no  laughter 
outside  the  church.  His  authority  was 
such  that  the  cud  was  glorified ; it  al-  | 
most  entered  into  the  service. 

Ichabod  ! Ichabod  ! the  glory  is  de- 
parted ! The  village  minister  now 
often  compels,  sometimes  persuades. 
Ke  is  respected  if  he  deserves  respect. 
Sometimes  he  is  paid  regularly  in 
money ; sometimes  he  is  paid  in  part  in 
groceries  and  produce.  But  he  is  now 
a mere  man.  He  is  no  longer  clad  in 
thunder;  he  is  no  longer  the  voice,  the 
terror  of  the  Law. 


Former  Mayor  Van  Wyck  found  Ber- 
lin a "most  joyous  city.”  and  in  London 
he  lifted  up  liis  voice  in  moralization: 
"The  Americans  and  English  take  life 
too  seriously.  They  devote  their  lives 
to  business  struggles  and  pay  little  heed 
to  recreation."  H-m-m-m!  What  was 
the  matter  with  New  York  when  A an 
Wyck  was  mayor?  We  were  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  wide  open. 


Ttigo.  the  fiddler  who  was  for  a time 
the  companion  of  the  Princess  Chimay. 
has  made  his  debut  as  conductor  of  a 
Berlin  restaurant  orchestra.  The  prin- 
cess telegraphed  her  congratulations. 
She  is  true  to  art.  at  least.  Rigo  wept 
when  he  received  the  telegram.  These 
Hungarians  are  an  emotional  folk. 

A two-toed  sloth  is  now  in  the  -%ew 


York  Zoological  Park.  Is  It  just  twice 
as  slow  as  the  four-toed  species  * 
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forgotten  awe. 

There  is  complaint  in  England  of  an 
increasing  laxity  in  the  dress  of  clergy- 
men. whose  forefathers  and  fathers,  to  | 
quote  the  words  of  one  complaining. 

rarest  exceptions  never 
"dreamt  of  a'pnearing  in  the  various 
forms  of  garb  affected  by  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  clergy  of  the  present 
generation.”  Some  are  so  bold  as  to 
ask  whether  the  clergy  are  ashamed  of 
their  cloth,  and  the  laity  as  a body  do 
not  like  this  negligence  in  uniform.  The 
clergy  are  reminded  that  they  should 
always  be  on  duty.  "It  is  pathetic  to 
think  that  people  have. died  before  now 
in  a continental  hotel  without  receiving 
the  last  ministrations  of  their  church, 
although  a clergyman  was  staying  un- 
der the  same  roof,  for  the  simple  reason 


UNWELCOME  PUBLICITY. 

Who  invents  these  stories  told  about 
singing-women,  play-actors,  authors, 
painters  and  all  that  are  now  living, 
willingly  or  against  their  will,  in  the 
limelight  of  publicity?  The  answer  nat- 
urally would  be,  "The  passionate  press 
agent” ; for  even  scientists  now  have 
their  press  agents.  Take  the  case, 
however,  of  a woman  like  Milka  Ter- 
nina,  a rarely  accomplished  singing 
tragedian,  a fine  and  sensitive  nature, 
who  abhors  all  Barnumism.  Her 
friends  and  the  admiring  general  pub- 
lic were  told  a few  days  ago  that  she 
was  seriously  ill;  that  a facial  trouble 
from  which  she  had  suffered  had  “gone 
to  her  throat”;  that  she  was  unable  to 
sing;  that  she  was  "living  in  a little 
cottage  outside  of  Munich”  waiting  for 
surgeons  with  their  cruel  operations, 
etc.,  etc.  The  story  was  told  with  har- 
rowing detail,  with  such  minuteness, 

that  it  might  well  have  awakened  sus- 
picion, but  it  came  from  “a  personal 
friend”  and  was  accepted  by  the  un- 
wary'. 

Hardly  twenty-four  hours  had  passed 
before  the  story  was  denied  unquali- 
fiedly by  “the  most  intimate  friends  of 
the  great  Wagnerian  singer.”  She  tri- 
umphed at  Munich  in  the  Wagner  fes- 
tival, she  was  in  no  way  indisposed 
there,  her  facial  trouble  has  not  reap- 
peared, not  ‘.‘gone  to  her  throat,”  and 
instead  of  being  in  a humble  thatched 
Bavarian  cottage,  she  is  at  her  home 
in  Croatia,  “greatly  enjoying  a hard- 
earned  rest.” 

Ternina  is  not  one  of  those  whose 
jewels  are  regularly  stolen,  who  are 
periodically  married  and  as  periodically 
divorced,  who  issue  weekly  bulletins  of 
favorite  amusements,  preferred  au- 
thors, social  successes  aud  advice  to 
young  singers.  She  does  not  sign  her 
name  to  articles  written  by  another  for 


BED  BOOKS. 

The  bed  lamp,  a candle  set  in  a re- 
flector, is  an  invention  of  sociological 
importance,  and  it  is  within  reach  of 
the  humblest.  The  man  of  ample 
means  sees  to  it  that  each  bed  cham- 
ber is  provided  with  an  electric  light 
put  on  a table  within  easy  reach  of  the 
sleeper.  We  prefer  the  candle  lamp, 
for  there  is  the  pleasure  of  blowing  out 
the  light  It  is  true  that  some  hold  j 
reading  in  bed  to  bo  a vile  habit,  aud 
some  housekeepers  find  in  it  the  unpar- 
dcnable  sin.  They  talk  learnedly  of 
the  risk  of  ruining  the  eyes;  the  head 
is  in  an  unfavorable  position,  the  eyes 
are  improperly  directed,  there  is  dan- 
ger in  winter  of  contracting  pneumonia, 
etc.,  etc.;  but  men  and  women  still  per- 
sist in  reading  in  bed.  Not  necessarily 
because  they  are  insomniacs,  but  to 
soothe  the  mind,  to  dismiss  disturbing 
thoughts,  to  smooth  and  to  hasten  the 
transition  from  activity  to  unconscious- 
ness. 

The  bed  book  should  be  chosen  with 
more  than  ordinary  care.  Thackeray’s 
favorites,  he  tells  us,  were  Montaigne’s 
Essays  and  James  Howell’s  Letters. 
The  book  should  never  be  didactic;  it 
should  not  be  dry  or  cryptic;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  not  be  too  excit- 
ing. Memoirs,  books  of  anecdotes  and 
gossip  are  good  reading.  Essays  by 
Leigh  Hifnt  are  still  better.  Alexander 
Smith  is  too  melancholy.  Hazlitt  is  too 
bitterly  in  earnest  for  the  one  in  bed. 
Hunt  chatters,  and  one  is  never  tired 
of  him.  How  delightful  for  the  one 
sure  of  his  breakfast  to  read  Hunt’s 
inquiry  into  the  desirable  nature  of  the 
morning  meal : “Imprimis,  tea  and 

coffee;  secondly,  dry  toast;  thirdly,  but- 
ter; fourthly,  eggs;  fifthly,  ham;  sixthly, 
something  potted,”  etc.  Should  one 
read  at  breakfast?  “The  first  look  at 
the  page,  accompanied  by  a coexistent 
bite  of  the  toaJst,  comes  under  the  head 
of  intensities.”  We  like  to  know  that 
Hunt  preferred  cracking  the  round  end 
of  an  egg  with  the  back  of  a silver,  not 
a horn,  spoon.  “We  cannot,  in  con- 
science, recommend  hot  buttered  toast; 
but  it  is  a pleasing  guilt.”  There  is 
Boswell’s  Johnson,  Burton’s  “Anatomy 
of  Melancholy” — unfailing  delights — 
there  are  Walpole’s  Letters  in  the  new 
and  handy,  but  alas!  still  expurgated, 
edition.  A novel  by  Fielding  or  Du- 
mas so  well  known  that  it  can  be  pul 
down  as  easily  as  it  is  taken  up  is  also 
un  agreeable  friend  at  night. 

Much  depends  on  the  size  and  the 
weight  of  the  book.  Burton’s  “Thou- 
sand Nights  and  a Night”  is  impossible 
in  bed,  as  are  too  many  volumes  of  me- 
moirs. The  old  editions  of  Howell’s 
Letters,  loved  by  Thackeray,  are  often 
poorly  printed,  and  the  volumes  of  the 
late  reprint  are  too  small,  for  pages 
must  he  turned  continually.  But  there 
are  many  reprints  of  novelists  and  es- 
sayists, published  recently  in  London, 
that  answer  every  wish.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  morning  the  reader  has  only  a 
vague  idea  of  what  he  read  the  night 
before,  and  he  may  that  very'  night  re- 
read the  same  pages;  his  delight  will 
he  as  keen;  he  will  leave  the  world  for 
a few  hours  with  pleasant  thoughts,  a 
kindly  disposition.  There  are  stout 
souls  even  in  the  country  that  prefer 
ghost  stories;  the  more  mysterious, 
blood-chilling,  hair-raising,  the  better. 
They  read  and  blow  out  the  light.  The 
wind  may  howl;  the  trees  may  sigh  or 
toss  entreating  or  desperate  arms;  fur- 
niture may  creak,  floors  crack  and 
snap,  footsteps  sound  on  stairs  or  in 
the  corridor;  they  sleep  a sounder  sleep 
than  that  known  traditionally  by  the 
just. 


*amd  gestures.  * * * In  soine  illui 
trations  there  is  a suggestion  of  seal 
limbs  and  webbed  feet,  as  if  he  wer 
an  amphibious  monster  of  the  deep. 
Mr.  Parke  finds  moments  in  wbic 
Caliban  can  win  our  sympathy.  “J 
made  too  hideous,  he  is  out  of  harruon 
with  the  graceful  and  poetic  fantas 
of  the  play.  * * • Caliban,  in  sbor 
need  not  suggest  the  Zoological  Gas 
dens,  nor  should  he  be  burlesqued  int 
the  comic  demon  or  uncanny  sprite  c 
pantomime.” 

But  Prospero  describes  Caliban  a1 
"not  honor’d  with’ a human  shape’ 
as  “filth”;  he  taught  him  to  speal 
Trinculo,  who  was  not  a sensitive  pei 
son,  could  not  make  out  when  he  fyt 
met  Caliban  whether  he  were  a man  c 
a fish.  “He  smells  like  a fish;  a ver 
ancient  aud  fishlike  smell.  * * 
Legged  like  a man!  and  his  fins  lik 
arms!”  Stephano  saw  in  him  a mor 
ster  of  the  isles,  a “moon-calf.”  IIoi 
would  Mr.  Parke  have  Caliban  mad 


up?  As  a picturesque  savage  wit 


feathers  in  liis  hair?  As  a converte 
African  interested  in  a discussion  o 
Setebos  at  a meeting  of  the  Brownin 
Society?  Perhaps  he  would  yield 
point  and  present  him  as  squintin 
slightly  and  with  a perceptible  limp,  bu 
otherwise  an  agreeable  neighbor  in  . 
street  car.  The  playgoers  in  Shake 
speare’s  time  dearly  loved  a monster 
Victor  Hugo’s  Quasimodo  or  Laugkin) 
Man  would  have  delighted  them,  jus 
as  Hugo  found  pleasure  in  the  antithe 
sis  of  Caliban  and  Ariel.  Shakespeari 
gave  them  Caliban,  who  is  not  ai 
Amonasro.  not  a Nelusko,  not  a pro 
found  metaphysician  disturbed  in  hh 
meditations  by  Prospero.  In  a play  ol 
wild  fancy  he  was  deliberately  made  th( 
monster  and  no  doubt  hq  raised  hoirsi 
i laughter,  for  the  Elizabethans  laughed 
easily,  and  often,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in- 
congruously. Anatole  France  asks 
whether  Prospero  was  sure,  after  all, 
that  Caliban’s  Setebos  was  not  the  true 
god;  hut  France  is  a delicious  ironist. 


Mr.  Orrin  Swett  Warden  says  that 
some  young  writers  lack  physical  power. 
But  can’t  they  get  It  on  the  typewriter? 
Besides,  Mr.  Harden  Is  not  a trust- 
worthy person.  He  "points  out  with 
his  finger  or  with  a stick?— many  news- 
paper men  "who  give  only  5 per  cent, 
of  their  energy  to  their  work  and  95  per 
cent,  to  dissipation  and  idleness.”  It 
should  be  remembered  that  he  said 
these  things  at  the  opening  session  ol 
the  Brooklyn  branch  of  the  New  York 
school  for  journalism,  which  for  twe 
years  has  been  preparing  its  pupils  foi 
responsible  and  irresponsible  positions 
A reporter  present  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion says  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  Jour 
nallsts  of  the  future  were  women,  am 
he  was  so  ungallant  as  to  add:  “Soim 

of  them,  in  the  natural  limitation  o 
years,  can’t  have  much  future.” 


The  Lady’s  Pictorial  regrets  that  it  h 
tho  fnshion  for  women  to  go  gloveless 
It  seems  it  is  a.  question  between  rings 
and  gloves.  Rich  and  rare  are  the  ring! 
she  wears,  but  we  join  with  the  periodi- 
cal in  regret.  All  hands  are  not  beautl 
ful.  and  miscellaneous  exposed  hands  li 
theatre  or  other  public  place  migh 
jar  the  sensitive  observer.  It  is  tru 
that  rings  call  attention  to  the  hands 
but  the  wearers  think  that  only  th- 
ings will  be  seen.  The  glove  Is  roman 
tic,  even  when  it  has  been  cleaned,  an* 
so  much  romance  has  gone  oyt  of  worn 
an’s  life  in  these  modern  days,  when  1 
is  at  times  difficult  to  distinguish  th 
sexes,  that  the  sentimentalist  must  b 
pardoned  for  clinging  to  the  idea  of  th 
glove,  odorous  with  the  perfume  of  th 
wearer. 


Mrs.  Safford  Barstow  advises  dress- 
makers to  study  the  colors  of  the  snake 
for  sartorial  effects.  It  was  the  snake 
that  induced  Eve  to  wear  clothes. 


COMBED  CALIBAN. 

Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree’s  revival  of  “The 
Tempest”  inspired  Mr.  Walter  Parke 
to  discuss  in  the  Referee  the  make-up 
of  Caliban.  He  protests  against  “the 
outrageously  grotesque  being,  with 
brick-dust  complexion,  rampant  elf- 
locks,  distorted  features,  teeth  like 
tusks  and  a habit  of  gibbering,  bowling 
and  grovelling,  with  apelike  attitudes 
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HE  24th  season  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra, 84  performers,  Mr, 
Wilhelm  Gedicke  conduc- 
tor, will  open  with  the 
public  rehearsal  of  Oct.  14 
and  the  concert  of  Oct.  13. 
r,  Willy  Kess  and  Mr.  Grises  will  be 
ociated  with  the  orchestra  for  the 
t time.  Mr.  Hess,  the  new  concert 
ster,  was  born  at  Mannheim  on  July 
1859.  He  studied  the  violin  with  his 
her  and  with  Joachim.  At  the  age  of 
jhe  was  concert  master  at  Frankfort- 
-the-Main,  and  he  kept  this  position 
til  1886,  when  he  was  called  as  concert 
ster  to  Rotterdam.  In  1888  a like  po- 
ion  was  offered  him  in  England.  In 
he  went  to  Cologne,  where  he  was 
rcert  master  of  the  Guerzcnich  con- 
■ts,  first  violin  and  leader  of  the 
lerzenich  quartet  and  violin  teacher 
the  Cologne  Conservatory.  About  a 
ar  ago  Mr.  Hess  accepted  an  invita- 
n to  settle  in  Londor  as  a teacher, 
j lias  a widespread  European  reputa- 
m as  a virtuoso.  He  will,  naturally, 
the  first  violin  of  a string  quartet  in 


wenty-Fourth  Season  of  the  Celebrated  Boston 
Orchestra — Character  of  Programmes  as  Indi- 
cated by  Those  of  Other  Years;  Annual 
Musical  Festival  at  Worcester;  the  Gloucester 
Festival  —Old  and  New  Operas — Personals. 


I'Boston.  Mr.  Georges  Grise* 
will  be  the  first  clarinet.  J 
In  other  respects  the  orchestra  will  be 
the  same — that  is  to  say,  a band  of 
players  that  is  unsurpassed  in  the  musi- 
cal world,  and  we  doubt  whether  it  is 
equalled.  There  are  few  orchestras  that 
are  established  on  such  a sure  founda- 
tion; there  are  lew  orchestras,  it  there 
is  anv  one.  in  which  so  many  virtuoso 
iplavers  of  the  first  rank  are  so  well  dis- 
ciplined for  the  purposes  of  perfect  en- 
semble. It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Gericke,  who  has  been  the  one 
chief  trainer  of  the  orchestra,  who  lias 
given  it  the  distinguishing  and  pre-emi- 
nent qualities  of  sonority,  balance,  pro- 
portion, finesse  in  detail,  is  the  conduc- 
tor of  12  of  the  24  seasons. 

Programmes  of  the  Season. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  the  man- 
agement to  announce  before  the  begin- 
ning of  a season  the  chief  works  to  be 
performed.  The  programmes  of  the  last 
seasons  may  in  this  instance  give  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  those  of  the 
24th.  As  in  the  past,  the  classic,  the 
modern  and  the  ultra-modem  composers 
will  be  represented 

The  maker  of  programmes  has  a most 
difficult  task,  and  in  whatever  city  he 
may  live,  in  Berlin,  Eondon,  Paris  Chi- 
cago St.  Petersburg,  there  is  always 
complaint.  Some  in  the  audience  would 


jihot  listen  to  any  music  save  that  by  the 
! hmg  approved  masters.  To  them  even 
Tlchuma.m  is  an  experimenter,  not  al- 
, ways  to  be  applauded.  The  younger 
are  as  unreasonably  impatient;  they 
would  hear  only  the  latest  works  of  the 
most  adventurous.  Then  there  are  some 
who  would  have  an  American  represent- 
j i'd  at  each  concert,  simply  because  he  is 
an  American,  and  without  regard  to  the 
| quality  of  his  music. 

They  that  protest  against  novelties 
allege  that  many  new  pieces  introduced 
(during  the  last  three  years  wrere  of  a 
[disappointing  character.  “Why  should 
we  not  always  listen  to  music  that  we 
know  is  good?”  They  forget  that  many 
contemporaries  of  the  composers  of  this 
“good”  music  protested  at  the  time 
against  the  “eccentrics"  and  the  “revo- 
lutionaries” who  now  are  ranked  as 
conservatives.  The  music  lovers  of  this 
leity  have  a right  to  know  what  is 
now  doing.  Richard  Strauss,  Mahler, 
Debussy,  d'lndy,  Dukas  and  other  men 
'now  living  shoido  be  something  more 
than  names  in  a city  that  prides  itself 
on  its  musical  interest.  Saint-Saens 
wrote  an  opera,  “The  Barbarians.”  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  opera  will  ever 
be  performed  in  this  country.  Mr. 
[Gericke  introduced  the  overture.  It 
gave  little  pleasure;  it  will  never  be 
[ranked  among  the  composer’s  best 
[works.  But  should  not  the  musicians 
and  the  music-lovers  of  Boston  have 
had  the  opnortunity  of  judging  for 
[themselves  concerning  the  merits  of  this 
loverture?  Concerts  devoted  exclusive- 


announced for 


ly  for  a season  to  the  acknowledged 
masterpieces  of  classic  composers 
would  be  intolerable.  Even  the  greatest 
works  lose  through  undue  familiarity. 
The  moderns  have  their  rights.  The 
most  outrageously  modern  may  yet  turn 
out  to  be  a sane  and  conservative 
classic.  Honor  should  be  paid  to  all 
that  have  a reasonable  claim  on  the 
altention.  If  a new  symphonic  poem 
excites  fierce  discussion,  if  it  is  to 
some  the  abomination  of  desolation  and 
to  others'  a.  thing  of  wondrous  beauty, 
•so  much  the  better  tor  conductor,  or- 
chestra ami  audience.  Smug  and  con- 
stant. approval  is  a symptom  of  stagna- 
tion in  art. 


Coming  Soloist*. 

Some  cf  the  soloists 
the  coming  season  will  no  doubt  be  also 
heard  in  recital,  but  a great  soloist 
needs  a groat  orchestra  and  the  ex- 
citement and  the  brilliance  of  a great 
audience  to  call  forth  the  full  display 
at  his  powers.  The  concert  stage  is 
then  ms  neiu  of  triumph;  concerto  is 
l.is  battle  horse  on  which  he  tides 

' The°  singers  will  he  Mme.  Johanna 
Gadski,  Mrs.  Louise  Homer.  Miss,  Muriel 
Foster,  probably  Miss  ^diih  y>alker, 
Mrs  GraVe  B.  Williams,  Mr.  Tneodoic 
Van  Vorx.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Merrill.  Mme. 
Gadski  will  not  sihgun  opera -in  America 
this  season,  but  she  will  make  a con- 
ei.'vt  tour  throughout  the  country,  bne 
pans  with  nronouneed  success 
bv- Mozart  and  Wagner  at  t ne  Mu|ich 
Festival  this  last  summer.  Mrs.  liomei 
is  well  known  and  warmly  appreciated 
in  Boston.  She  is.  the  chief  sihger  at 
the  Worcester  festival  this  week  Miss 
Fester,  who  is  highly  esteemed  m Eng 
land— site  nas  also  sung  m Germany 
■was  heard  here  toward  the  end  of  la- 
season  Her  second  appearance  will . he 
awaited  with  interest.  Miss  Edith 
Walker,  a noble  and  commanding  smgei  . 
m opera,  will  .make  her  first  appeal- 
ance  in  this  city  in  concert.  Hei  i 

tiMrv  ill  Mr.  Conned  s company  was  | 
one  of  the  features  of  last  seas£"’W(fh 
local  singers  will  be  used  ensemble. 

Th^  nimiUt  -•  will  Tie  Messrs,  d Albert, 
Buonpmici,  Joseffy,  De  Pachm arm. 
Ruebner.  Sehvlimg.  D AHjelt.  "ho  first 
visited  Boston  in  company  with  bar  a 
sate,  and  afterw  ird  saye  some  memo 
vqhlc  performances,  has  of  late  3ea.=> 
been  busied  chiefly  with  eomR^sitiorx, 
yet  ho  has  played 

in  European  cities  and  the  tepor  ..  . 

fei  ggg 

more  frequently.^  Ta— *| 


technic,  dash. 


of  Jos'.-nrv  jgr^nmr^rrir-^rsm»ieKf^na 

it  Is  a pleasure  to  note  tnaT  he  nas 

determined  to  enter  again  the  lists  in 
which  he  has  so  often  triumphed. 


-v— 


Vladimir  tie  Pachmann, 

And  what  shall  he  said  at  this  lale 
day  of  Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  the  su- 
premo interpreter  of  Chopin,  the  com- 
poser of  all  composers  for  the  piano? 
.Let  us  listen  for  a moment  to  the 
eulogy  pronounced  not  long  ago  by 
‘Air.  Arthur  Symons: 

“When  Pachmann  plays  Cnopin  the 
music  sings  itself,  as  if  without  the  in- 
tervention of  an  executant,  of  one  who 
stands  between  the  music  and  our  hear- 
ing. The  music  has  to  Intoxicate  him 
before  he  can  play  with  it;  then  he  be- 
comes its  comrade,  in  a kind  of  very 
serious  game;  himself,  in  short,  that  m 
to  say,  inhuman.  * * * Pachmann 

gives  you  pure  music,  not  states  of  soul 
or  of  temperament,  not  interpretations, 
but  echoes.  He  gives  you  the  notes  in 
their  own  atmosphere,  where  they  live 
for  him  in  an  individual  life,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  emotions  or  ideas. 
Thus  he  does  not  need  to  translate  out 
of  two  languages;  llrst,  from  sound  to 
emotion,  temperament,  what  you  will; 
then  from -that  back  again  to  sound. 
The  notes  exist;  it  is  enough  that  they 
exist.  They  mean  for  him  just  the. 
sound,  and  nothing  else.  You  see  his 
fingers  feeling  after  it.  his  face  calling 
to  it,  his  whole  toody  imploring  it.  Some- 
times it  comes  upon  him  in  such  a hurst 
of  light  that  lie  has  to  cry  aloud.  In  or- 
der that  he  may  endure  the  ecstasy. 
You  see  him  speaking  to  the  music;  he 
lifts  his  finger,  that  you.  too.  may  listen 
for  it  not  less  attentively.  But  it  is  al- 
ways the  thing  itself  that  he  evokes  for 
you  as  it  rises  flower-like  out  of  silence 
and  comes  to  exist  in  the  world.  Every 
note  lives,  with  the  whole  vitality  of  its- 
existence.  * * * Chopin  had  no  inten- 
tions. Pie  was  a man,  and  he  suffered; 
and  he  was  a musician,  and  he  wrote 
music;  and  very  likely  George  Sand  and 
Majorca  and  his  disease,  and  Scotland, 
and  the  ‘woman  who  sang  to  him  when 
he  died,  are  all  in  the  music;  but  that 
is  not  the  question.  The  notes  sob  and 
shiver  stab  you  like  a knife,  caress  you 
like  tlie  fur  of  a cat;  and  are  beautiful 
sound,  the  most  beautiful  sound  that 
has  been  called  out  of  the  piano.  Pach- 
mann calls  it  out  for  you.  disinterested- 
ly, easily,  with  ecstasy,  inevitably;  you 
do  not  realize  that  he  has  had  difficul- 
ties to  conquer,  that  music  is  a thing 
for  acrobats  and  athletes.  He  smiles  to 
you,  that  you  may  realize  how  beautiful 
the  notes  are.  when  they  trickle  out  of 
his  fingers  like  singing  water;  he  adores 
them  and  his  own  playing,  as  you  do, 
and  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them  but  to  pour  them  out  of  his 
hands.” 

Truly  a poetic  praise. 


Mr.  Rnebner  and  Ollier*. 


Mr.  Cornelius  Ruebner,  the  successor 
of  Mr.  MacDowell  at  'Columbia  Univer- 
sity, was  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1S53. 
He  studied  with  Reinecke  and  Gade  at 
Lelpsie,  practised  his  profession  for  a 
time  at  Baden-Baden,  and  in  1S92  set- 
tied  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  conducted 
the  Philharmonic  Society.  He  has  com- 
posed a symphonic  poem.  "Friede, 
Kampf  und  Sieg,”  a festival  overture,  a 
piano  trio,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

The  Herald  spoke  of  Mr.  Schelling 
last  Sunday.  A pupil  of  Paderewski,  he 
has  been  highly  praised  for  his  piano 
playing  in  London  and  in  continental 
cities. 

The  violinists  will  be  Miss  Marie  Nich- 
ols and  Messrs.  Y'sayc,  Kreisler,  Hess, 
Adamowski.  Schmedes  and  Barlebon. 
Miss  Nichols  is  a Bostonian  by  adoption 


a time  in  Bei  lin  with  Halil-  arid  in  Paris 
v ith  Debroux.  She  was  already  an  ac-  | 
eomplished  violinist  when  she  went  to  j 
Europe,  and  she  had  piayed  with  orches-  j 
tras  in  several  American  cities.  Her  I 
performances  in  Berlin.  Paris  and  Lon- 
■fion  excited  the  lively  admiration  of  the 
critics.  She  is  one  of  the  soloists  at  the 
Worcester  Festival  this  week.  Mr. 
Ysaye  and  Mr.  Kreisler  will  be  most 
heartily  welcomed.  Each  in  his  own 
way  is  a great  artist.  Messrs.  Barle'oen 
and  Schmedes  will  play  for  (lie  first  time 
at  these  concerts,  and  Mr.  Hess  will 
make  his  first  appearance  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Rudolf  ICrasselt.  the  first  ’cel- 
list, is  also  one  of  the  soloists. 


crowds  the  halls  in  the  e-TOBs  of  t 
cult.  The  appearance  ot  an  Ysaye  or  < « 
do  Pachmann  is  indeed  a musical  event! 
but  the  great  virtuoso,  the  one  lontj 
anticipated  and  gratefully  remembered 
is  the  orchestra  itself.  | 

The  auction  sales  for  the  2t  Friday  af  | 
ternoon  public  rehearsals  will  ne  held  a | 
Svn  phony  Hull  on  Monday  and  'fues 
day,  Oet.  3 and  4,  and  for  the  24  Satur- 
day evening  concerts  on  Thursday  anc 
Friday,  Oct.  6 and  7.  each  sale  com- 
mencing at  10  A.  M.  ar.d  continuing 
through  the  day.  Bids  will  be  .- ccopteo 
for  seats  in  their  regular  order  only, 
and  not  for  the  choice;  and  no  more 
than  four  seats  will  be  sold  on  one  bid. 
i'The  seals  open  to  competition  will  be 


shown  on  a diagram,  and  will  be  marked 
off  as  sold.  Tickets  will  be  delivered  in 


the  hall,  and  must  bo  paid  for  a;;  coon 
as  bought,  or  they  will  be  immediately 
resold. 


PERSONAL. 

Margaret  Crawford  has  been  engaged 
as  the  understudy  to  Mrs.  Schumann- 
Heink  in  the  new  operetta  by  Julian 
Edwards. 

Clarence  Eddy,  organist,  will  give  con- 
certs this  season  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Josef  Hofmann,  who  is  27  years  old,  is 
regarded  as  a big  enough  hoy  now  to 
make  a tour  in  the  United  States  with- 
out the  chaperonage  of  his  father,  who 
never  before  consented  to  allow  him  to 
-wander  so  far  unaccompanied.  When 
voung  Josef,  on  his  last  trip  here,  left 
the  hotel  to  visit  friends  he  received  10 
cents,  which  was  enough  to  pay  his  car- 
fare and  prevent  extravagance.  W hen 
he  was  24  Hofmann  never  rebelled 
against  this  parental  solicitude,  but  sub- 
mitted very  'amiably.  All  his  business 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  his  ’father, 
which  allowed  him  plenty  of  time  to  de- 
vote to  his  inventions,  which  interest 
him  much  more  than  his  music.  He  has 
completed  an  automobile  that  is  soon  to 
be  placed  on  the  market.  His  wonder- 
ful phvsical  strength  is  unimpaired,  and 
he  expects  to  repeat  here  this  year  his 
achievement  of  two  seasons  ago,  .when 
in  a very  short  time  he  gave  139  con- 
certs.— New  York  Sun. 

Alice  Nielsen  will  be  chief  soprano  of 
an  Italian  opera  company  at  Covent 
Garden,  London,  next  month.  Henry 
Russell  will  be  the  manager.  “He  is  ne- 
gotiating for  the  services  of  Caruso  and 
one  or  two  other  well  known  expon- 
ents of  Italian  opera,  and  Campanim,  a 
brother  of  the  famous  tenor,  has  been 
engaged  as  ihp  chief  conductor,  while 
Puccini  has  also  promised  his  assistance 
in  the  production  of  the.  works  of  his 
Nielsen  will 


r‘5>aroson  ar _ 

Goodrich  will  conduct  and  felt 

ers  willl  be  Mrs.  Homer.  Messrs.  E.  P. 
Johnson,  de  Gogorza,  Martin. 

Mr.  Kneisel  will  conduct  the  concert 
Thursday  afternoon  (2:30).  The  orches- 
tral pieces  will  be  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Dvorak.  Beethoven  (5th  symphony). 
Mrs  de  Moss,  soprano,  and  Miss  Marie 
Nichols,  violinist,  will  be  the  soloists. 

Elgar’s  "Dream  of  Gerontius"  will 
be  performed  Thursday  evening  with 
Mrs  Burnham.  Messrs.  Van  Hoose  ana 
Archambault  as  the  solo  singers.  Mr. 
Goodrich  will  conduct. 

The  programme  of  Friday  at  ternoon 
will  include  Tsehaikowsky’a  5th  sym- 
phony and  pieces  by  Bach-BachHcli  and 
Wagner.  Mrs.  Burnham  and  Mr.  Arch- 
ambault  will  sing  and  Mr.  Alberto  Vil- 
lasenor. a Mexican  pianist  of  about  25 
years,  will  play  Liszt’s  concerto  in  E 
flat. 

The  festival  will  end  with  a miscel- 
laneous concert  Friday  evening.  Or- 
chestral pieces  by  Bizet  and  Wagner. 
Mrs.  de  Moss,  Mrs.  Homer.  Messrs., 
Van  Hoose,  de  Gogorza  and  Schueckeri 
will  be  the  soloists.  The  chorus  will 
sing  Gericke’s  "Chorus  of  Homage"  und 
take  part  in  selections  from  “Lohen- 

" Reserved  seats  may  be  obtained  at  the! 
hali.  Prices  range  from  75  cents  to 
31.50,  except  on  Friday,  “opera  night,’ 
when  they  are  $1,  $1.50.  $2.  Tickets  may 
be  engaged  by  letter  with  check  or 
monev  order,  addressed  to  the  Worces- 
ter County  Musical  Association. 


the  summer  va  _ 

a!  large  number  of  novelties  for 
grammes  of  those  concerts,  and  a ill. 
anguished  lis!  of  solo  artists  will  assi 
in  these  events.  The  concerts  will  agai 
be  given  in  Potter  Hall,  in  the  New  Cei 
tury  building,  and  they  will  be  on  Tue 
day  evening  Oct.  25,  Nov.  22,  Dec. 
Dec.  27,  Feb.  17  and  March  14.  Tile  a- 
rlsting  artists  will  be  Felix  Weingartn 
Waiter  Damrosch,  Josef  Hoffmam 
Raphael  Josetfy  and  Arthur  Whitin 
Particulars  regarding  the  sale  of  sea 
will  be.  made  known  at  an  early  day. 


i?WK“ 
fro®  % 
the  if 


own  composition.’’  Miss  Nielsen  will 
take  the  part  of  Miml,  Violetta,  Gtlda 
and  Rosina.  "The  present  undertaking," 
says  the  New  'iork  Hcmlcl,  is  'beirio 
financed  by  a syndicate,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  Neapolitan  nobility.  The  di- 
rectors of  Covent  Garden  grand  opera 
are  understood  to  be  giving  it  their 
heartv  support,  with  the  idea  of  inaug- 
urating a regular  -autumn  season  of 
opera  in  the  event  of  this  venture  prov- 
ing a success.” 

Luigi  Maneinelli  is  at  work  on  a can- 
tata with  Latin  text,  “St.  Agnes,"  for 
the  Norwich  festival.  England,  of  1905. 
It  is  for  soprano,  tenor,  bass,  chorus 
and  orchestra. 

Antonia  Mielke,  who  first  sang  the 
music  of  Ivundry  in  Boston  in  concert 
form  has  been  invited  to  take  charge 
of  tlie  vocal  department  of  the  Carls- 
ruhe Conservatory,  but  she  prefers  to 
remain  in  Berlin  as  a teacher. 

Hugo  Heermann.  violinist,  will  make  a 
second  tour  of  the  United  States  in 
1905-6. 

Melba's  concert  tour,  under  the  man 


agement  of  Air.  Charles  A.  Ellis,  will 
begin  at  Portland.  Me.,  Nov.  13.  It  wi 


ill 


extend  west  to  San  Francisco  and  south 
to  New  Orleans.  Forty-eight  concerts 
have  already  been  planned.  The  chief 
members  of  tho  company  will  toe  Miss 


and  she  was  taught  in  this  city  by  Mr.  I 
Emil  Mollenhauer.  She  studied  also  for  ! 


* The  Circuit  Concerts. 

This  orchestra,  founded  and  main- 
tained toy  Maj.  Henry  L.  Higginson  with 
a disinterested  and  a noble  purpose,  is 
something  more  than  an  honor  to  the 
city  that  is  its  abiding  place.  Its  fame 
is  national,  one  might  well  say  interna- 
tional. although  the  orchestra  has  not 
yet  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Other  cities 
than  Boston  eagerly  await  its  concerts. 
There  will  lie  10— five  matinees  and  five 
evenings — in  New  Y'ork,  10.  in  Philadel- 
phia. five  in  Brooklyn  and  five  in  Bal- 
timore, three  in  Hartford  and  three  in 
Providence  and  one  concert  in  Worces- 
etr,  New  Haven,  Springfield,  Pough- 
keepsie, Albany.  Troy,  Portland.  North- 
ampton—44  concerts  in  all  outside  of 
Boston;  nor  should  the  concerts  in  Cam- 
bridge be  overlooked. 

That  these  concerts  are  an'  educational 
force  is  a fact  recognized  by  some  of 
the  leading  educational  institutions. 
The  Cambridge  concerts  are  under  the 
auspices  of  Harvard  University;  the 
concert  in  New  Haven  is  given  in  AVool- 
sev  Hail.  Yale  University;  President 


Faunce  of  Brown  is  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  concerts  In  Providence. 
President  Seelye  of  Smith  College  is 
likewise  interested  in  Northampton,  and 
Vassar  College  is  most  liberally  repre- 
sented at  the  concert  given  in  Pough- 
keepsie. 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  soloist,  however 
distinguished  he  or  she  may  be.  that 


Sassoli.  harpist;  Mr.  Van  Hoose.  tenor, 
and  Mr.  Gillibert,  baritone.  Melba  will 
sing  in  four  performances  with  Mr. 
Conried’s  company  at  tho  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

Henri  Marteau.  tlie  violinist,  has  been 
called  to  the  directorship  of  the  Geneva 
Conservatory,  where  he  has  taught  for 
five  years.  He  will  take  charge  in  July 
of  next  year. 

Gemma  Bedlincioni  is  in  Paris,  study- 
ing French,  that  she  may  appear  to  full 
advantage  in  Dupont’s  "Cabrera”  at  the 
Opera-Comique. 

Mme.  Prier  de  Saone,  known  to  the 
stage  as  Marie  Delna,  now  living  in 
Brussels,  has  had  a daughter  bom  to 
Iter. 

Maurice  Kahnt,  an  excellent  ’cellist 
praised  often  by  von  Bueiow,  died  at 
Basle  Aug.  16.  He  was  69  years  old. 

Lilli  Lehmann  has  written  a sort  of 
commentary  on  "Fidelia"  for  the  bene- 
fit of  singers  who  wish  to  assume  the 
part  in  which  she  was  famous. 

Frederic  Lamont,  the  pianist,  has  left 
Frankfort  to  live  in  Berlin. 

Wiihelm  Eichtoerger.  a bass  of  the 
Dresden  opera  from  1858  to  1898,  died 
lately  it  Oberloschwltz.  74  years  old. 
He  was  soloist  at  the  Court  church  in 
Dresden  for  40  years  and  was  prominent 
as  a teacher. 

B.  W.  Findon.  a music  critic,  has 
written  the  life  of  liis  cousiin,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Sullivan.  The  book,  how  in  press, 
will  be  published  by  J.  Nisbet  & Co., 
London.  Tiiis  is  at  least  the  thira 
biography  of  Sullivan. 

Elsie  Playfair,  a violinist  bom  in  Aus- 
tralia of  an  American  mother  and  a 
Scotch  father,  played  at  Promenade 
concerts,  London.  Aug.  30-Sept.  3,  "with 
exceptional  expressive  power.”  If  we 
are  hot  mistaken,  she  gave  a concert 
last  year  in  London. 

The  London  Symphony  orchestra  lias 
engaged  Dr.  Cowen  as  conductor  for  its 
concert  of  Oct.  27,  Nikisch  for  that  of 
Nov.  17.  Probably  Glazounoff  or  Schuch 
will  conduct  the  third  concert,  and  the 
other  conductors  will  be  Stanford,  Co- 
lonne  and  Elgar. 


GLOUCESTER  (ENG.)  FESTIVAL. 

Jlr.  Blackburn  of  the  Pall  AlaiD  Ga- 
zette attended  the  Gloucester  festival, 
which  began  Sept.  4.  He  heard  on  that 
day,  a Sunday,  Brahms’  symphony  In  C 
minor.  "I  have  no  call  at  this  moment 
to  do  anything  but  suppress  my  views 
on  Brahms.  His  music,  however, 
sounded  singularly  appropriate  in  the 
exquisite  dull  light  of  the  cathedral,  as 
the  sunset  and  the  gradual  approach  of 
dusk  came  over  the  spirit  of  many  a 
sleeper.  The  ’.Magnificat’  and  the  'Nunc 
Dimittis  of  Air.  Ivor  Atkins,  together 
with  an  anthem,  'specially  composed 
for  this  festival’  by  Air.  John  E.  West, 

• \ Song  of  Zion,’  in  a musical  thought 
beautiful  in  its  original  conception,  in 
its  final  form,  but  somewhat  over  elab- 
orated.' completed  the  day’s  work,  with 
one  exception.  « * * That  exception 
was  a great  one  indeed;  it  was  the  ser- 
mon preached  toy  the  dean  of  Giouees- 
etr— a wonderful  sermon,  one  to  warm 
ceol  hearts  and  to  set  fire  to  zeal.  It  did 
not  matter  that  the  central  argument  ' 
—that  the  cathedral,  I mean,  was  not 
built  by  alien  hands— was  hopeictviy 
wrong;  his  appeal  was  irresistible,  and 
his  language  was  of  noble  birth.” 

On  Sept.  6 he  heard  the  first  perform- 
ance of  “ 'A  Festival  Hymn.’  by  Air.  C. 
Lee  Williams,  further  described  as  An 
unaccompanied  Alotet.’  It  is  set  to  ;vl 
hymn  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  you  find, 
even  in  the  shackles  of  versification, 
that  glorious  imagination  running  riot 
in  fine  imagery  and  high  thought: 

Awake  mv  soul,  and  conic  away: 

Put  on  tliy  best  array; 

Lest  it  thou  longer  stay, 

Thou  lose  some  minutes  of  so  blest  a day. 

Go  run. 

And  bid  good-morrow  to  the  sun; 

Welcome  Ms  safe  return 

To  Capricorn. 

The  music  of  the  hymn  is  dignified,  as 
befits  such  words  as  these,  but  it  Is 
wonderfully  like,  in  spirit,  the  festival 
work  which  goes  forward  on  its  way 
without  ever  apparently  changing. 
There  is.  however,  a charm  about  un- 
accompanied music,  when  it  is  sung 
with  delicacv  and  with  intelligence  that 
is  so  peculiarly  its  own,  that  fit  has  of 
course  flourished,  far  more  grwnly  than 
it  does  now',  both  in  England  and  in 
many  an  innocent  small  lAAR  iu  Ger- 
many. To  my  mfTid  Mr.  Lee  A'  illiams- 
just  lacks  a certain* lament  ot 
which  one  would  expect  to 
ated  with  the  work."  . 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  ith  two  unfa 
miliar  works  were  performed;  Passm* 
on  through  Air.  Granville  Bantock  s 
‘Rhapsody’  for  chorus  and  orohcstDi. 
called  'Tlie  Time  Spirit,  a rhapsody 
which  strikes  me  as  fulfilling  anythin S 
but  that  indicated  by  such  a title,  m 
its  whirling  and  wild  musical  thas- 
(seeing  lh.it  the  ‘Geist  is  nev  01  lecop 
liizable  until  it  is  'within  you)  we 
come  to  Sir  Hubert  Parry  s The  Love 
That  Casteth  Out  Fear.'  the  solo  parts 
of  which  were  taken  by  -Miss  Mutie 
p'oster  and  Air.  Blanket  Greene.  I wi.l 
give  my  candid  opinion  by  saying  that 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

The  Paris  municipal  council  has  offer< 
a prize  of  $2000  for  the  best  compos 
tion  of  a work,  in  the  grand  mannr 
for  chorus,  soloists  and  orchestra,  elth. 
as  a cantata  or  an  opera.  If  the  su 
cessful  composer  wishes  his  compositir 
to  be  nerformed  as  an  opera  on  tl 
stage,  ivith  scenery,  costumes  and  l! 
rest,  he  will  receive  only  $1009,  tlie  ba 
mice  being  reserved  to  pay  the  e: 
ponses  of  stage  production.  The 
liieipal  council  has  voted  $7200  for  tl 
prize  and  the  expenses  ot  its  produ, 
tion  and  of  the  competition.  The  cop; 
right  will  belong  to  the  composer. 

An  impromotu  for  the  harp  by  Gabrl 
Faun-  lias  iust  been  published  by :j 
Durant  & Son,  Paris. 

Two  pieces  for  small  orchestra,  "Chili 
hood"  and  “Girlhood,"  by  Cowen,  wei 
plaved  for  the  first  time  in  Londot 
Sept.  3.  "The  former  has  the  sub-litl 
of  ‘Lullabv,’  and,  played  on  mute 
strings  with  half-dreamv  notes  from  th 
wood-wind,  might  well  be  taken  as 
sound-picture  of  a sleeping  child.  ‘Glr 
hood’  is  equally  dainty  in  concoptlo 
and  treatment,  but  there  is  no  sttgges 
tion  of  sleepiness  in  this  movement;  i 
fact,  there  is  a dawning  of  coquetry  i 
the  opening,  and  subsequently  there  , 
decidedly  a mild  flirtation  carried  o 
during  the  waltz  between  the  flute  an 
clarinet,  but  it  is  all  dominated  b 
maidenly  decorum." 

The  New  Bach  Society  will  hold  a fes 
tival  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  1-3.  to  be  directe 
by  Karl  Straube,  organist  of  St.Thoma: 
Church. 

Weingartner.  with  the  Kami  orches 
tra  will  produce  at  Alunicli  this  seasoi 
r.  Wnlff’c  "Italian  Serenade: 
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Flu  go  AVolif's  "Italian  Serenade; 
d’ Indy’s  symphony  No.  2.  Jacques-Dal 
croze's  violin  concerto,  and  pieces  b 
Tancleff.  Elgar,  AVeingartner,  Dupan 
Rameau. 

The  loth  season  of  the  Pittsburg  ot 
chestra.  Air.  Paur  conductor,  will  eon 
slat  of  13  evening  and  15  afternoon  con  . 
certs  given  in  pairs.  These  works  W8'  trailing 
to  Pittsburg  will  be  produced:  D’AI  made  lit 
hert's  pieiuiie  to  “The  Improvisatore,'  states  art 
Bourgault-Dueondray's  symphonic  poet,  delphia, ; 
"Ophelia  " Airs.  Beach’s  "Gallic”  sym  so  on,  I 
phony,  Chabrier’s  overture  to  “Gwendo  dream,  li 
line,"  and  the  entr’acte  from  that  opera  gown,  r 
Elgar’s  variations,  Hunnyserdlng',  steps,  the 
entr'actes  from  "Kocnlgs-Kinder,'  is  ton 
Goldmark's  overture  to  "Sappho”  ant  this  yo® 
entr'actes  from  "The  Cricket  .on  thi  Sibson dr 
Hea’-th,”  Rubinstein's  "Dramatic"  sym-  to  say.  m: 
phonv,  Strauss'  symphony  In  F minor  (Referee  i 
"Macbeth,"  and  "Thus  Spoke  Zara  The  Pal 
thustra.”  The  soloists  will  be  Lilliai  will  ptois 
Blauvelt  David  Baxter,  Bispham,  Cam- 


panari  Muriel  Foster,  Gadski,  E.  P mum* 


Johnson,  Herbert  Witherspoon;  thft 
pianists  Airs.  Beach,  d’ Albert  (who  wu 
also  conduct),  Emil  Paul;  the  violinists 
Maud  Powell,  Kreisler,  von  Kunits,  am 
Air  George  Riddle,  who  will  read  "Mid-  Itthu: 
summer  Night’s  Dream”  with  Alendels- 
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sohn’s  music.  Three  popular  concert;  ipera 


(Dili'  si 


grandeur 
be  associ- 


will  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  sea. 
son  Series  concerts  will  be  given  u (pant’ 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Toronto 
and  single  concerts  in  many  cities  of  tht 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Danbe  conducted  recently  a concert  at 
A'ichy  with  a .programme  of  orchestra 
works  bv  women:  Mmes.  Holmes,  d< 
Grand  vat.  Thys,  Chaminade.  Vicu.  Fil- 
liaux-'Tiger.  Ferrari,  Alcl-Boms,  Sau- 
vrezis  and  Ahncent. 


Mrs  Marx-Goldsehmidt  has  arrange! 
Sarasaste’s  "Zlgeunerweisen”  for  thi 


piano,  with  and  without  orchestra. 


LT.W  Iiij  l .Ilium  op  i ‘'■J , , J 

In  this  work  Sir  Hubert  has  surpassed 

himself  in  many  respects.  Ju«?t  a. i J - 

..nisei  lie  seem-.'  to  lvondw  O of  the  operetta  in  three  acts  to  be  produce, 
moment  upon  the  requi.e  next  season.  The  conditions  are  that 

artistic  adventure  on  which  ne-is  enji 
gaged.  There  are  many  passages  whicM 
show  his  peculiarities  in  composition  so 
strong l v that  you  nay  immediately  AUt 

I T-.  ' nioVavliie  '■  Kill  III  o 


OPERAS  OLD  AND  NEW. 

A new  opera  In  one  act,  "Cleopatra ; 
Slave."  music  by  Edoardo  Bellini  o 
Lugano,  will  be  produced  at  Milan  a 
the  next  carnival. 

Massenet’s  "Werther,”  with  the  mu 
sic  of  the  hero  transposed  for  a bad 
/tone,  will  be  performed  next  season-a 
Rome.  Massenet  made  this  transposi 
tion  originally  for  Batiistini  at  St.  Pe 
tersburg.  .'jifi 

Tile  Gymnase  Theatre  of  Marseille; 
has  opened  a competition  for  a grant 
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i Parrv,  ant  Diabolus."  but  the: 

I other  passages  which  are  strong  with 
th.  strength  of  a strong  man  s soui. 
given  up  to  'active  meditation  (as  the 
old  writers  of  mystical  works  have  it), 
a soul  wrestling  with  the  problems 


WORCESTER  FESTIVAL. 

The  47th  annual  festival  of  the 
AYorcester  County  Aiusical  Association 
will  begin  in  Mechanics’  Hall,  AVorees- 
ter.  AA'ednesday  evening,  at  8 o'clock, 
with  a performance  of  Saint-Saens* 


book  and  music  must  be  gay  and  it 
true  operetta  manner;  that  the  authors 
a fortnight  after  the  acceptance  of  theii 
work,  will  furnish  singers  and  player.1- 
with  th"ir  respective  parts;  that  libret- 
tist and  composer  must  be  of  Mar- 
seilles. 

Victor  Capoul,  now’  scenic  director  at 
the  I’aris  Opera,  has  written  the  libret-J-, 
to  of  a lyric  opera,  to  which  Camondo 
has  set  music.  The  opera  will  be  pro- 
AYahn.  .iSBIWffWann.  But  after  j'  duced  next  spring  At  a theatre  inPap 
sue! 

K 
1 

exceedingiy  well  performed  under 
conductor^hip  of  th**  composer, 


into  which 'a  wTgner  himself  .cried,  out 
it  tho  dept  its  of  exquisite  music.  VAahn, 


the 

,ti  _ This 

extremely  long  concert  concluded  with 
a performance  of  Brahms  ‘Requiem. ^ 
about  which  I have  nothing  to  sa> . 
wonder  if  my  dearest  enemies 
prefer  my  praise,  o:  Parry. 


would 

pin  in v ,n«l  - ......i.  or 

verse  in  the  ease  of  Johannes  Bta.im.'. 

An  orchestral  fantasia  by  AA  • H.  Red. 
‘■gcf.-.*>s  from  the  Ballet.’  was  pet- 
formed  on  tlie  Tib  for  the  first  time-  _a 
irgriv  colored  kaleidoscopic  composi- 
tion ‘and  vet  with  a certain  element  ot 
heaviness ‘in  it  that,  though  the  scor- 
ing seemed  to  be  devoid  of  such  he.w  i- 
ness,  the  effect  was  undoubtedly  there. 


THE  KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

The  plans  made  for  the  usual  series  o 
chamber  concerts-  by  the  Kneisel  quar 
tet  during  the  coming  season  indicati 

that  Air.  Kneisel  ar.d  his  associates  have  intended  "to  make  it 
no  intention  of  resting  on  the 
which  they  have  so  honestly 


century.  The  music  is  made  up  of  fav- 
orite airs  by  Puccini,  Leoncavallo,  Alas 
cagni.  ATassenet  and  others.  3 

•‘C’avalleria  Rustic.- tna"  has  been  per- 
formed at  fhc  Berlin  Opera  House  ’300 
times. 

There  is  talk  of  an  Opera  Comtque  in 
Berlin,  to  toe  opened  Oct.  1.  1905.  It  will 
be  modelled  on  that  of  Paris.  But  Er 
nest  von  Wolzogen  says  he  proposes1  to 
establish  an  Opera  Comique  which  will 
also  open  on  the  same  day. 

Two  further  items  of  interest  regard- 
ing the  Alunicli  festival  are  that  an 
American  bar  has  been  opened  in  thi 
restaurant  connected  with  the  Print' 
Regent  Theatre,  and  that  “The  Flying1 
Dutchman’’  was  given  without  intermis- 
sions, the  three  acts  being  sung  as  one. 
It  is  surprising  that  Alunicli  should  thus 
follow  the  foolish  precedent  of  Bay- 
reuth. It  is  quite  true  that  when  Wag- 
ner was  planning  that  work  he  at  first 
intended  to  make  it  a one-act  opera. 
Pono-s  but  the  fact  that  he  recognized  the  folly 
of  that  Dlan.  ami  that  he  divided  the 
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loail  to  matrimony. 

The  manager  at  Turtle  Creek  and  (he 
particular  housekeeper  are  foes  to  mal- 
rimony,  as  is  the  landlord  Hint  will  not 
admit,  children  to  his  flat.  A telephone 
girl  is  human.  If  the  quality  of  a 
male  voice  appeals  to  her,  even  when 
the  rich,  throbbing  tones  ask  her; 
"Why  the  devil  don't  you  give  me  that 
number?”  should  she  not  become  in- 
long  to  know 
should  she  not 
not  one  “gen- 
a position, 

she  may  make  a rash  promise  to  deny 
herself  the  company  of  men  with  highly 
honorable  intentions;  but  such  a con- 
tract is  .against  public  morality  and  is 

, , _ , ,,  , . , detrimental  to  the  future  of  the  re- 

A season  of  Italian  opera,  managed  Strauss  music  any  more  than  one  would  i , „ ,,  . . 

lySonzogno,  the  publisher,  will  be  given  judge  Wbist’er’s  nocturnes  by  a photo-  j public.  President  Roosevelt  surely  lias 


t tho "Sarali  Bernhardt  Theatre.  Paris.]  graphic  reproduction  of  them  in  black 
rorn  May  t to  June  15.  The  repertory  and  white.  Whether  Strauss  is  right 
krill  he  made  up  chiefly  from  operas  or  wrong  in  his  view  of  the  orchestra. 
jv  Mascagni,  Giordano,  Leoncavallo,  that  view  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
>refice,  Cflea,  and  Flliasi.  The  company 


v'J?j  he  from  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Milan, 
vhich  belongs  to  Sonzogno. 

Friedheim’s  “Lie  Tanzerin,’1 
\ olf-Ferran’s  ‘‘Die  Neugierigen  Fra-u- 
n,  and  Wolf's  “Der  Corregidor”  will 
je produced  at  Cologne  this  season. 

No  one  understands  better  the  art  of 
costume  than  the  Americans.  In 
I he  Prince  of  Pilsen,”  which  I saw 
igain  with  great  enjoyment  the  other 
veiling,  the  dresses  are  quite  perfect. 
>ecause  they  are  purely  fantastic,  as 
aa  P!ece,  of  this  kind  they  should  b'e 
Vliat  is  the  use  of  dragging  in  realism 
■i  costume  in  a burlesque  chorus? 
aeh  girl  seems  to  try  to  outdo  the 
ther  in  some  elegance  of  modern  fash- 
on,  and  the  whole  harmonizes  badly, 
ne  American  studies  the  "coup 
oeuil.”  The  chorus  ladies  are  dressed 
dike,  or  m groups  for  general  effect. 


Nothing  could  be  prettier,  for  instance,  icallv  serious  than  truly  gay.  To  echo 
han-  the  appearance  of  the  American  : the  light  side  of  nature  requires  a keen 
iris,  each  from  a different  state,  the  sensitiveness,  lively  fancy  and  a quick 
haracteristics  cleverly  suggested  bv  sense  of  humor— attributes  that  need  to 
heir  dresses,  which  are  in  themselves  he  cultivated  to  bring  forth  good  fruit, 
uite  lovely.  The  Boston  girl  wears  a I We  want  more  joy  in  our  music,  the  joy 
railing  orange-colored  chiffon  gown  of  strong,  exuberant  life,  the  joy  that 
aade  in  the  “artistiq”  style.  The  other  j refreshes  and  vivifies.  Mr.  Landon  Ron- 
tates  are  quanitly  represented— Phila-  aid  has  been  fortunate  in  the  subjects 
elphut,  Baltimore.  San  Francisco  and  given  him  to  illustrate.  His  first  effort, 
o on.  But  the  New'  York  girl  is  a "Britannia's  Realm,'-1  essentially  re- 
iream.  In  her  tight-fitting,  pale  green  fleeted  the  spirit  of  its  day;  and  Mr. 


thr<*4 

end  of  hL  iouf? 

•peatedlv  revised  the  w,  , erw 
hows  that  lie-  would  not  have  saitc- 
oned  this  experiment,  which  shows 
ow  his  widow  deludes  herself  in  De- 
wing that  she  is  carrying  out  Wag- 
r‘s  intentions.  In  Munich  the  folly  oi 
nins:  the  widow’s  mistake  was  severely 
ebuked  by  the  public,  which  abstained 
rora  all  applause  at  tbc  end,  although 
lie  performance  was  good  and  the 
per  a is  as  popular  as  ever.— New  York 
bvening*  Post.  ....  , 

a new  Italian  opera,  entitled  Ada- 
iu  ” by  Maestro  Suderri  of  Treviso, 
vns  aiven  at  the  Theatre  du  Grand 
jJercle,  Aix-les-Balna, : about  Sept..  10. 
hiss 
he 


W f ^ve  a longing,  this  "engagement  may  j 


to  mark  a new  departure,  it  Is  in  his 
modern  use  of  the  orchestra  as  an  in- 
strument of  color.  It  is  accurate  to  say 
that  the  works  of  the  past  masters,  in- 
cluding Wagner,  do  lend  themselves  to 
reduction.  Stripped  of  its  scoring  and 
simplified  for  the  piano,  the  score  of 
‘Tristan  and  Isolde’  shows  marked  feat- 
ures of  design  and  melodic  invention,  it 
is  true.  But  Wagner,  although  the 
greatest  master  of  the  orchestra  the 
world  has  known  really  worked  in  the 
old  style.  He  conceived  his  music,  to 
some  extent,  apart  from  the  orchestra. 
The  novelty  of  Strauss’  method  is  that 


eld 

t y 

irnest  Kor 

The  Conservation  _ . 

taubmann;  "The  Deceit  ot  Spring, 
y j.  b.  von  Woss.  ISmilio  Pizzi’s 


Kaiser-  “Zwiderwuerz  n,  r>v  tney  were  nor.  invented  wun  any  ictoa 
often  ’ Dramas  with  music:  of  the  domestic  instrument.  Indeed,  his 
ervation  of  the  Singer,”  Otto  I harmony  has  quite  a different  effect  on 
• "The  Deceit  of  Soring.”  , the  fixed-tone  instrument..  This  is  true 


to  a great  extent  of  Wagner,  but  not  to 


Ratcliff”  will  be  performed  for  the  the  same  extent 
rst  time  in  Germany.  Keyer’s  .“I  do  not  think  tli 


Irst  

Statue”  will  be  performed. 


tion  for  the 


test  of  a l'odur- 
piano  can  be  applied  to 


criticising  his  compositions;  indeed,  it 
must  be  made  the  basis  of  criticism." 

NEED  OF  JOYOUS  MUSIC. 

The  Alhambra  directors  are  to  be 
praised  warmly  for  commissioning  Brit- 
ish composers  to  write  the  music  for  its 
ballets.  This  is  the  true  form  of  en- 
couragement that  brings  to  light,  latent 
talent,  and  were  it  more  prevalent  na- 
tive music  would  become  more  popular. 
The  action  of  the  Alhambra  committee 
is  especially  valuable  just  now  when  so 
many  of  our  young  composers  appear  to 
he  consumed  by  a desire  to  produce 
epics  and  works  of  lugubrious  and  trag- 
ic character,  which.  although  often 
laudable,  are  a little  trying  to  listeners 
and  lead  to  much  disappointment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  easier  to  be  prosa 


own,  with  her  peculiar  gait— small 
ps.  the  chin  held  rather  high,  what 
known  as  the  "Broadway  glide"— 
his  young-  lady  absolutely  realizes  the 
ibson  drawings,  and,  without  «.  word 
p say.  makes  the  hit  of  the  piece.— The 
teferea  ("London). 

The  Pail  Mall  Gazette  says:  "London 
pH  probably  soon  have  a Maori  opera, 
rapu,  after  the  conclusion  of  its 
resent  successful  run  in  the  Antipodes, 
s to  b'e  brought  here,  via  New  York 
he  music  and  setting  are  described  as 
uoroughly  characteristic  of  New  Zea- 
tnd's  very  interesting  native  race.  Mr 
rthur  Hill  is  the  author.” 

Lorenzo  Filiasi  is  setting  music  to  an 
pera.  "Magda,”  based  by  Antonio 
idle  and  Vittorio  Biunchi  on  Suder- 
lann's  play. 

RICHARD~STRAUSS. 

Mr.  K.  A.  Baughan  of  the  Daily  News 
.ondon)  writes  of  Richard  Strauss:  "I 
we  been  spending  part  of  the  vacation 
reading  a number  of  books  on  music, 
these,  ‘The  Diversions  of  a Music 
over,  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Graves  (Macmillan 
Co.),  may  be  treated  here.  Mr.  Graves 
as  at  one  time  a regular  musical  critic, 
it  of  recent  years  his  literary  work 
is  compelled  him  to  abandon  that  ne-i 


Charles  Wilson’s  “Entente  Cordial 
no  less  topical  in  character,  and  in  its 
inclusion  of  the  demon  of  war  provides 
opportunities  for  suggesting  the  shad- 
ow which  is  ever  necessary  to  appre- 
ciation of  the  brightest  sunshine.  In  the 
composer's  estimation  "the  best  thing 
iu  the  music  is  the  “Peace  theme”;  and 
in  uoint  of  expressiveness  I am  inclined 
to  agree  with  him,  for  it  is  a graceful, 
pleading,  tranquil  melody  that  admira- 
bly suggests  the  much  desired  blessing. 
It  occurs  early  in  the  prologue,  and 
should  be  memorized,  for  Mr.  Ronald 
uses  it  subsequently  as  a leitmotif.  In 
melodic  merit  it  is.  however,  run  close 
by  the  march  which  has  the  spirit  of 
the  vainglory  of  war.  There  is  a touch 
of  humor  in  the  “quick-step"  for  the 
Japanese  manoeuvres,  the  polka  of  the 
army  and  navy  is  a genuine  dance  meas- 
ure, and  the  mazurka  is  delightfully 
dainty.  The  scoring  is  rich,  well  bal- 
anced and  effectively  varied  in  tone- 
color.  I congratulate  Mr.  Landon  Ron- 
ald and  the  Alhambra  management.— 
The  Referee  Sept.  4. 


Si./ if 


FOES  TO  MATRIMONY 

In  Turtle  Creek,  Pa.,  the  manager 


ifious  profession.  But  he  has  always  the  telephone  exchange  advertises  for 
aintained  Ins  interes.  in  the  art,  and  ail  hello  girl,  and  in  his  advertisement 

^ ll™e  t,mf'  Published  essays  i that  she  must  sign  au  iron-bound 
tne  Spectator  and  other  periodicals.  , . , , . . , 

s a critic  his  judgments  were  always  contract  by  whlch  she  pledges  J,el'se,i 
ei-headed  and  sound,  but  a man  may  10  remahl  sinSle  for  n term  of  oue  year- 
a very  reliable  musical  reporter  in  |®e  >s  like  uuto  housekeeper  who  in 
ip  highest  sense,  and  yet  not  possess  talking  at  the  intelligence  office— called 
le  aesthetic  insight  required  for  an  es-  ^'intelligence”  ironically  on  the  principle 
j-ist.  the  articles  which  deal  at  all  «jf  incus  a non  lucendo — says  to  the 
ith  the  art  of  music  do  not  seem  to  me 
i be  informed  by  that  insight.  For  in- 
anee,  hardly  anything  could  be  more 
sappointing  than  the  essav  on  the 
usic  of  Richard  Strauss.  Indeed.  Mr. 
raves  justifies  the  reproach  often 
•ought  against  English  musical  eriti- 
sm,  that  it  is  mrely  journalism,  and 
ddom  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
he  author  of  these  'Diversions'  plants 
mself  on  such  well  trampled  ground 
usic  cannot  depict  all  that  Strauss 
ems  to  mean  to  depict;  in  the  title  of 
Hero’s  Life  there  is  impertinence 
Ir.  Graves  has  missed  the'  sardonic 
laraeter  of  the  music,  which  does  not 
etend  to  paint  a hero  in  the  ordinary 
nse,  but  merely  the  struggles  of 


girl:  “You  are  not  engaged?  Y'ou  do 

not  intend  to  be  married  for  a year  or 
two?”  What  self-respecting  girl  would 
answer  such  questions  truthfully? 

’ We  wonder,  perhaps,  at  the  adver- 
tisement of  a firm  in  Sioux  City,  la.; 
’“Wanted,  a red-haired  stenographer, 
one  who  does  not  wear  long  skirts  nor 
Use  perfume”;  but  this  advertisement  is 
not  against  public  morals.  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  prefer  red  hair  to  raven 

„„ „ tresses;  if  they  dislike  swishing  skirts 

lowed  °o  ’to):  find  Perfumes,  one  may  quarrel  with 

ittent  sense-  of  beauty:  the  arid  wastes  their  taste,  but  he  must  admit  that 

£1VP>'  fNnltr  1 I , . , , . . , , 

there  is  no  deliberate  attack  on  the  in- 


ugliness  are'  only  diversified  by  an 
casional  oasis  of  melody,  and  so  forth 
me  of  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  quite 
i open  question  if  the  factor  of  ntejody 
ays  such  an  unimportant  part  in  Rich- 
•d  Strauss'  compositions  as  Mr.  Graves 
ingines.  Speaking  for  myself.  I can 
y that  a closer  acquaintance  with  his 
orks  has  always  revealed  more  melody 
an  one  has  suspected  on  first  hearing 
tern. 


stitution  of  marriage;  on  the  contrary, 
it  looks  as  though  these  Sioux  citizens 
were  amorists.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
■one  of  the  firm  to  explain:  "A  woman 
Who  has  to  use  one  hand  constantly  to 
carry  her  skirts  round  tho  office  has 


Bat  the  criticism  does  not  go  to  the  only  one  hand  left  for  her  employer’s 
attewVto  tclIuserho'ifCf|Urtheitm1I0s^  f business,  and  she  is  not  of  much  use”; 
veals  the  human  being;  whether  it  is  r"the  fact  remains  that  they  wish  tho 
ftycholosically  consistent  (Strauss’  Lomb1nation  0f  red  hair  and  short 

takest  point)  or  how  far  its  complexi-  iaikirts;  they  have  a preference;  they 
Its  produce  the  whole  effect  which  we 
lay  demand  of  all  art.  But  chiefly  I 
lyiect  to  Mr.  Graves’  old-fashioned 
lea  that  scoring  is,  and  should  be.  a 
lparato  department  of  creation,  uhe 


1 not  seen  this  advertisement,  or  he 
would  have  before  this  written  a ring- 
ing letter  of  indignant  protest.  We 
i forget.  President  Roosevelt  just  now 
j is  not  writing  letters. 

ON  THE  PIER. 

A newly  arrived  foreigner  says,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Sun:  ‘‘I  al- 
ways return  here  so  delighted  to  see 
my  friends  that  I cannot  refrain  from 
showing  my  feelings.  I am  happy  at 
meeting  them  and  chilled  only  by  the 
formality  of  my  reception.  They  must 
be  glad  to  see  me  or  they  would  not 
come  to  the  steamer;  but  they  are  as 
Self-contained  as  if  they  had  parted 
from  me  only  .he  day  before.  Ameri- 
cans are  more  ashamed  to  show  their 
feelings  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  They  are  even  more  self-con- 
scious than  Englishmen.” 

What,  pray,  would  this  foreigner 
have  his  American  friends  do  to  him? 
Would  he  have  brokers  and  clubmen 
and  play  actors  kiss  him  on  the  brow? 

Only  a few  days  ago  we  read  in  a 
Londou  journal,  the  Referee,  an  article 
by  a woman  complaining  that  Eng- 
lishmen are  cold,  and  contrasting  them 
with  Americans.  “The  Englishman  is 
reserved  and  self-satisfied.”  Even 
when  the  English  girls  are  married, 
and  to  the  husbands  of  their  choice, 
“there  is  something  in  the  calm  way 
in  which  the  average  Anglo-Saxon  hus- 
band accepts  his  wife’s  devotion  that 
seems  to  drive  her  to  seek  elsewhere 
for  sentiment  or  for  gratification  of 
her  vanity.”  The  writer  asserts  that 
her  countrymen  “can  do  better  without 
us  than  we  can  do  without  them,”  and 
gives  as  a reason:  “The  Englishman 
is  handsomer  and  stronger  than  the 
man  of  any  other  nation,  while  the 
^ / s-  A English  woman,  or  girl,  however  beau- 

1*6*.  tif ul,  is  often  wanting  in  feminine 

charm.”  There  are  English  anthropolo- 
gists who  do  not  agree  in  this  with  j 
“Elaine.”  Sir  Richard  Burton  more 
than  once  stated  that  the  Englishmen 
hare  the  finest  women  iu  the  world, 
and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

Is  it  true  that  Americans  are  chilling 
in  partings  and  meetings?  They  have 
long  been  reproached  for  their  senti- 
mentalism. They  are  undoubtedly  self- 
conscious,  but  tli  is  species  of  shyness 
often  finds  relief  in  a peculiar  self-as- 
sertiveness that  is  of  close  kin  to  bold- 
ness. A shy  man  is  often  rude  by  very 
reason  of  his  shyness.  The  New  Eng- 
lander was  not  outwardly  emotional. 
He  was  not  demonstrative  toward  wife 
or  children.  Remember  the  reticence  of 
the  meeting  between  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  and  his  son,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  civil  war — a meeting 
whimsical  in  its  stoicism.  The  wives  , 
of  the  New  Englanders  of  former  gen- 
erations may  have  craved  more  liberal 
displays  of  feeling,  but  they,  too, 
learned  to  be  brave  in  scenes  of  trial, 
distress  and  grief.  Their  children  were 
brought  up  in  a stern  school.  When 
Satan  was  believed  to  be  going  up  and 
down  as  a roaring  lion  or  sinister  iu  the 
forest,  as  the  black  man  with  his  book, 
emotions  of  the  flesh  were  so  many 
pitfalls  and  gins  prepared  cunningly 
for  the  destruction  of  the  sinner.  This 
belief  in  constant  contact  with  the 
spiritual  world,  this  familiarity  with 
the  supernatural,  led  to  the  contempt 
of  earthly  joys  and  affections. 

The  American  is  keenly  sensitive  to 
ridicule.  The  effusiveness  of  foreigners 
when  they  are  about  to  be  separated  for 
a trifling  journey  seems  to  the  Amevi- 


un  looker-on  an  exhibition  of  singular 
ofllmiiWabyt  He  cannot  understand  how 
bearded  men  can  embrace  and  kiss  each 
other.  Nor  is  he  in  the  habit  of  cling- 
ing hysterically  to  those  of  his  own  , 
family  or  bursting  into  a passionate  j 
flood  of  tears  on  a pier,  simply  because  , 
they  are  going  to  Europe  or  because 
they  have  returned  in  safety.  A quiet  I 
“Good-by,  Bill,”  “Take  care  of  your-  j 
self,  old  man,”  or  even  "So  long!”  | 
means  more  to  him  than  wild  exuber- 
ance in  speech  and  gesticulation. 

A HOSPITAL  FRIEND. 

The  acting  superintendent  of  Belle- 
vue Hospital  was  “puzzled  and 
amused”  when  a “handsome,  fashion- 
ably dressed”  young  woman  asked  him 
if  she  might  ride  at  least  once  in  au 
ambulance  hurrying  in  response  to  a 
call.  She  explained  to  him  that  her 
chief  joy  in  life  was  riding  in  ambu- 
lances and  visiting  hospitals  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  Why  should 
the  superintendent  have  been  puz- 
zled or  amused?  This  “fashionably 
dressed”  young  woman  was  not  the 
first  to  be  interested  in  hospitals  and 
ambulances. 

We  do  not  refer  now  to  women  doc- 
tors, who  are  by  no  means  purely  a 
product  of  our  ultra-moderu  civiliza- 
tion. There  were  female  as  well  as 
male  quacks  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth; 
Edward  VI.  had  a female  physician; 
a reward  was  granted  in  England  in 
1790  to  Joanna  Stevens  for  benefiting 
the  public  by  the  discovery  of  a rem- 
edy: the  Earl  of  Southampton  died  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  from  taking  a 
prescription  urged  by  a woman.  These 
are  instances  noted  at  random.  The 
theory  of  nervous  diseases  was  put 
forth  in  1587  by  Dona  Oliva  Sabueco 
Barrera,  a Spanish  woman,  who 
thought  that  the  human  body  might 
be  called  a tree  reversed,  with  the 
brain  as  the  root,  and  in  the  brain  all 
diseases,  she  affirmed,  had  their  origin. 
She  did  not  believe  iu  drugs'.  “Hope 
is  what  supports  health  aud  life,  fear 
is  the  worst  enemy  of  both.”  She  rec- 
ommended as  preservatives  and  re- 
storatives cheerfulness,  sweet  smells, 
music,  the  country,  with  its  sounds  of 
wood  and  waters,  pleasant  conversa- 
tions and  pastimes.  She  put  her  trust 
in  fresh  air  and  the  free  use  of  water; 
she  believed  in  cheerful  apparel;  she 
drew  the  injurious  moisture  from  the 
brain  by  sneezing  powders  and  sudor- 
ifies,  among  them  exercise. 

But  we  wander — which  by  the  poet 
is  said  to  be  the  miller’s  joy.  French 
women  of  rank  iu  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury affected  an  interest  in  surgery. 
They  attended  lectures  on  anatomy; 
they  visited  hospitals;  and  we  learn 
from  the  memoirs  that  it  was  not  un- 
common for  a fashionable  woman  to 
take  a human  leg  with  her  in  her 
coach  that  she  might  dissect  it  between 
her  calls.  Operations  have  a singular 

fascination  for  some  women,  especially 
when  they  themselves  have  been  put 
on  the  table,  and  when  the  operations 
they  fain  would  see  are  capital.  We 
know  a woman  of  gentle  breeding  and 
fastidious  life  who  occasionally  is  al- 
lowed to  see  some  operation  at  a pri- 
vate hospital  under  the  charge  of  her 
own  physician.  It  is  her  one  regret 
ihat  she  herself  is  not  a surgeon.  A 
drive  in  an  ambulance  would  be  to  her 
a minor  pleasure,  one  not  worthy  of 
consideration.  She  must  see  the  sur- 
geon at  work;  the  more  complex  the 
operation,  the  more  horrible  it  is  to  the 
layman,  the  keener  is  her  enjoyment. 
Nor  is  she  the  only  woman  of  such 
tastes. 


Sz/ff 

ONLY  A CORN. 

A veteran  nfiieer  died  a few  days  ago 
of  blood  poisoning  at  Saratoga  Springs. 
Early  in  the  summer  he  attempted  to 
soothe  with  his  thumb  nail  an  irritat- 
ing corn.  Gangrene  set  in,  an  amputa- 
tion was  in  vain.  Such  self-induced 
deaths  arc  not  so  rare  as  they  would 
scent.  Sometimes  lockjaw  follows  the 
injudicious  use  of  a pocket  knife  or 
razor.  The  victim  does  not  wish  to  go 
to  a chiropodist;  he  has  no  time,  or  he 
is  ashamed  to  admit  that  he  has  corns. 


The  razor  i..  at  flaiia,  nml  if  it  was 
one  loft  behind  by  the  first  husband  of 
his  wife,  a onee  favorite  razor,  ho  han- 
dles it  with  a peculiar  joy  in  this  base 
use. 

Hie  ancients  were  acquainted  with  j 
corns,  and  so  the  theory  that  these  an- j 
noyauces  come  only  from  too  tight  or 
loo  loose  boots  falls  to  the  ground. 
Pliny  gives  remedy  after  remedy,  and  I 
the  prescriptions  of  other  old  worthies 
were  thorough  rather  than  fanciful. 
Albucasis  recommended  burning  either 
by  fire  or  hot  water.  The  victim  bad 
bir  choice;  au  iron  proportionate  to  the 


size  of  the  corn  was  heated  red  hot 
and  applied;  a gentler  method  was  to 
apply  a funnel  of  copper  or  of  iron,  or 
the  quill  of  a vulture,  and  then  fill  it 
with  boiling  water.  “By  these  means 
the  corn  may  be  eradicated.”  Mark 
you,  Albucasis  did  not  say  “will  be,” 
but  “may  be.”  There  were  plasters. 
One  of  them  might  be  tried  today  in 
pieference  to  even  a white-handled 
razor:  Of  cantharides,  of  copperas,  of 
castor,  equal  pairs;  mix  with  turpen- 
tine and  apply.  Or  this  might  strike 
you  more  favorably:  A composition  of 
red  arsenic,  quicklime,  quicksilver 
killed,  with  the  ashes  of  acorns,  and 
oil.  They  all  believed  in  getting  rid  of 
a corn,  for  they  thought  if  it  were  not 
cured  it  might  end  iu  cancer.  They 
were  not  so  jaunty  as  the  corn  doctor, 
who  assures  us  that  corns  are  simply 
a matter  of  the  digestion. 


“A  woman  never  brings  a man  into 
the  right  way,” , which  leads  one  to  in- 
fer that  niTO*  not  women,  are  in  all 
lands  the  coiners  of  proverbs. 

Burton  himself  did  not  see  in  aphor- 
isms and  apothegms  “the  concen- 
trated expression  of  profound  saga- 
city,” and  he  noted  the  fact  that  the 
saws  and  the  adages  of  most  languages 
generally  run  in  pairs,  the  one  contra- 
dicting the  other:  hut  he  admitted  that 
they  arc  often  the  characteristic  repre- 
sentation of  modes  of  thought  peculiar 
to  the  people  among  whom  they  are 
current,  and,  therefore,  valuable  acces- 
sories to  the  delineation  of  national 
manners  aud  opinions.  To  him,  as  to 
others,  the  African  was  a puzzle,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  way  of 
understanding  the  negro  was  to  let  J 
him  speak  of  himself  in  his  own  words. 
A "book  of  African  proverbs,  he  be- 
lieved, might  be  entitled  “The  African  J 
Painted  by  Himself.” 


called.  But  this* muslt ' was  unpreten- 
tious and  not  distracting. 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  it  would  stem,  be- 
lieves in  the  play  with  music,  or  did 
believe  in  it,  for  a few  years  ago  she 
described  the  ideal  dramatic  form  of 
the  future  as  a play,  mimed  for  the 
most  part,  to  music.  In  this  play  the 
dialogue  would  be  scanty.  Bu*  panto- 
mime with  music  is  a wholly  different 
matter.  It  may  be  noble  or  grotesque, 
tragic  or  farcical.  It  may  well  be  the 
play  of  the  future  as  it  was  of  the  far 
distant  past. 


“Vesuvius  glows  in  fire.”  But  that's 
a volcano's  business:  that's  what  is  ex- 
pected of  it. 


The  petrified  body  of  a man  was  found 
near  Waterloo,  Neb.  That  was  his 
Waterloo. 


S'  / f"  £>  ^ 


AFRICAN  PROVERBS. 

The  negroid  races  of  the  African  sea- 
board aud  the  interior  have  what 
might  he  called  a vernacular  literature,  j 


consisting  of  innumerable  tales,  fables 
and  proverbs.  In  the  land  of  Yoruba, 
of  which  Dahomey  and  Benin  form  part, 
the  proverb  has  conciseness  and  ele- 
gance. Bishop  Vidal,  the  author  of  a 
Yoruba  grammar,  characterized  these 
proverbial  sayings  as  the  national  po- 
etry of  the  land.  He  found  them  didac- 
tic and  shedding  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  moral  light.  There  is  a Yoruba 
saying:  “A  proverb  is  the  borse  of 
conversation;  when  the  conversation 
flags,  a proverb  revives  it;  proverbs 
and  conversation  follow  each  other.” 

Sir  Richard  Burton  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make  a compilation  of  nearly 
2300  of  these  proverbs,  enigmas,  lacon- 
isms and  words  that  furnish  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  habits  and  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  folk.  The  volume 
entitled  “Wit  and  Wisdom  from  West 
Africa.”  published  in  1805,  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Roebuck’s  “Oriental 
Proverbs”  (Calcutta,  1824).  Burton’s 
compilation  is  not  a book  to  be  read 
by  the  hour,  but  a profitable  lesson  may 
he  learned  by  a hasty  glance  at  al- 
most any  page.  “If  the  bat  which  you 
try  on  fits  not  your  head,  do  not  make 
your  neighbor  try  it,"  would  please  the 
branches  of  the  Ferguson  family  in 
Pennsylvania  who  made  a large  fort- 
une by  strict  attention  to  their  own 
business.  “What  the  child  says,  lie 
has  heard  it  at  home”— which  shows 
that  the  enfant  terrible  is  a universal 
type.  “If  the  dog  is  not  at  home,  be 
barks  not,”  which  might  go  with  the 
cynical  American  aphorism,  “Home  is 
where  the  hat  is.”  There  is  pro- 
found political  wisdom  in  this  expres- 
sion of  the  essence  of  true  paternal 
government:  “To  love  the  king  is  not 
bad.  but  a king  who  loves  you  is  bet- 
ter." One  would  easily  credit  to  a 
Grecian  sage,  “Man  should  take  as 
companion  one  older  than  himself. 
And  here  is  on»  that  professional  phil- 
anthropists might  ponder:  "When  you 
give  a man  boiled  meat  for  breakfast, 
■you  do  not  pour  it  into  bis  cars."  Mr. 
Fletcher  and  the  diet  faddists  would 
approve:  r “If  you  cat.  oat  a portion, 
but  do  not  cat  all.”  The  sociability, 
tim  gregariousiiess  of  the  negro  is 
shown  from  this:  “A  bad  person  is 

better  than  an  empty  house." 

Certain  proverbs  in  the  Kanuri  tongue 
show  what  was  thought  of  women: 
“Whatever  be  tliy  intimacy,  never 
give  thy  heart  to  a woman”:  "If  a 
man  tells  bis  secrets  to  his  wife,  she 
will  bring  him  into  the  way  of  Satan”: 


INCIDENTAL  MUSIC. 

It  is  announced  that  Prof.  Parker  of 
Yale  University  will  write  the  inci- 
dental music  for  Margaret  Anglin’s 
new  play,  “The  Eternal  Feminine.'’ 
Prof.  Parker  has  much  facility  and  a 
gift  of  pleasing  melody.  No  doubt  bis 
intermezzo  will  give  pleasure  and  the 
bacchantes  will  dance  gaily  to  his 
music.  The  announcement  brings  up 
the  question  as  to  whether  a dramatic 
piece  should  be  italicized  by  music 
played  while  the  dialogue  is  spoken. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  melodrama  in  Germany  as  the 
word  melodrama  was  then  understood : 
a drama  with  spoken  dialogue  aud  ac- 
companying music.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing musicians  of  today  have  worked  in 
this  form:  Gabriel  Faure  has  written 
music  for  “Pelleas  and  Melisande”  aud 
other  plays,  Massenet  and  other 
Frenchmen  have  made  the  same  at- 
tempt; there  is  Mascagni,  with  his 
music  to  “The  Eternal  City”;  there 
is  Laehaume,  with  his  music  to  “The 
Sunken  Bell”;  and  Sir  Henry  Irving 
has  had  incidental  music  written  for 
several  plays  produced  by  him.  When 
Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  produced  “Ham- 
let” he  used  Tschaikowsky’s  music, 
composed  for  a production  of  the  play 
in  Russian.  “Ulysses”  had  music  fur- 
nished for  it  by  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor; 
“Paola  and  Francesca,”  by  Mr.  Percy 
Pitt;  “The  Little  Minister”  by  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  provide  plays  with  such  music. 

When  words  are  sung  to  music,  or 
when  music  accompanies  the  dance  of 
villagers,  court  ladies,  bacchantes  or 
the  passing  troops,  there  can  be  no 
serious  objection  to  its  employment.  It 
does  not  disturb  the  action,  it  does  not 
distract  the  attention.  But  music 
played  while  the  dialogue  is  spoken  is 
a serious  annoyance  to  the  playgoer, 
for  the  rhythm  of  the  music  is  contra- 
dictory to  the  spoken  rhythm.  He 
loses  the  full  force  of  the  text.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  one  that  wishes  to 
hear  the  music  of  such  a master  as 
Gabriel  Fawre  :s  disturbed  by  tbe  per- 
sons talking  on  the  stage  while  the 
music  is  playing.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons 
once  made  this  objection  to  incidental 
music  as  a "most  useless,  objection- 
able and  wholly  inartistic”  intrusion. 
"What  would  you  think,”  ho  asked,  "of 
a manager  who  provided  a series  of 
magic  lantern  pictures  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  a serious  play,  and  who 
called  off  your  attention  at  the  most 
serious  moments  of  that  play  by  flash- 
ing a symbolical  representation  of 


LIMITED  MARRIAGES. 

Mr.  George  Meredith’s ‘prediction  of 
a change  in  the  legal  conditions  of  mar- 
riage. of  a state  of  society  permitting 
marriages  for  ten  years,  with  the  state 
enforcing  a provision  of  money  during 
that  period  to  provide  for  and  educate 
children,  has  already,  as  he  antici- 
pated, made  “a  devil  of  an  uproar.” 
There  is  “a  storm  of  disapproval”  in 
Chicago,  possibly  because  the  term  of 
ten  years  seems  intolerably  long  lo  ihe 
restless  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

This  theory  of  Mr.  Meredith  was  an- 
ticipated in  a measure  by  Marshal 
Saxe  in  his  "Reveries.”  The  famous 
marshal’s  proposition  was  this:  Mar- 
riage should  be  only  for  live  years,  and 
it  should  be  renewed  only  by  the  pay- 
ment of  money  if  no  child  be  born  in 
the  course  of  those  five  years.  The 
man  and  wife  who  renew  their  union 
three  times  and  have  children  are  then 
inseparable,  and  they  should  be  obliged 
to  live  together  until  separated  by 
death.  He  then  gives  his  reasons, 
which  staggered  even  the  loose-minded 
Ketif  de  la  Bretone,  who  quoted  them 
at  length  in  bi:$  singular  work,  “Les 
Gyuograpkes.”  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  marshal  saw  in  marriage  only 
t lie  best  means  of  providing  the  coun- 
try with  stalwart  sons  and  daughters. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  should  add  both  these 
books  to  Ids  sociological  library. 

We  are  naive  enough  to  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  men  and  women 
would  apply  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years 
— Mr.  Meredith’s  limit — for  a renewal 
of  tlie  union.  J.’erhaps  after  two  or 
three  years  the  husband  may  see  in 
many  women  the  ideal  who  should 
have  been  bis  wife.  Perhaps  the  wife 
is  struck  by  ihe  parlor  courtesy  of  a 
man.  and  finds  herself  wishing  her  hus- 
band like  him.  The  happiness  of  a 
marriage  is  due  to  mutual  tact  and  for- 
bearance. At  the  end  of  ten  years  j 
man  and  wife  have  learned  what 
should  not  be  said,  what  subjects 
should  be  avoided,  what  habits  ig- 
nored, wliat  tastes  respected,  or,  at 
least,  allowed.  To  go  through  all  this 
again  would  be  weary  work.  Tbe  man 
and  wife  are  accustomed  to  each 
other.  They  know  the  worst  as  well 
ns  the  best.  The  philosophical  idealist 
is  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the 
ideal  woman  is  beautiful  in  tbe  imag- 
ination; that  his  own  wife  approaches 
his  ideal  as  well  as  feminine  limita- 
tions will  allow.  The  wife  of  ten  years 
will  admit  that  men  are  poor  things, 
but  that  her  particular  man  has  prob- 
ably done  bis  best  to  make  her  eom- 


them  on  a curtain  at  the  back  of  the  fortable  and  happy.  "If  lie  would  not 
stage?  Yet  that  would  be  doing  pre-  ke0p  reminding  me  of  Ids  thouglitful- 
cisely  what  those  managers  are  doing  ness.”  A grand  change  of  partners 
who  give  us  music  in  the  orchestra  ;n  t(,n  _vea,.s  would  lie  extremely 

during  the  performance  of  a play  on  disconcerting  except  to  a woman  like 
the  stage.’;  the  one  in  I-Ialevy’s  story.  She  had 

Iu  the  old  melodramas  there  was  })een  married  twice,  and  when  she 
soft  music  for  tbe  sentimental  pas-  went  to  heaven  St.  Peter  asked  her 
sages — "It  is  now  twenty  years  since  with  which  husband  she  wished  to 
I saw  home  and  mother — and  Clare,  ]jVP  forever.  She  weighed  the  respee- 
how  is  little  Clare?”  or.  ”1  cannot  bear  tivo  merits  of  the  two,  and  at  last 
to  tell  you  the  story  of  my  cruel  said:  “If  it’s  the  same  to  von.  I 

wrongs" — but  this  music  was  not  dis-  should  prefer  to  cither  of  them  that 
turbing.  Who  does  not  remember  with  gentleman  over  there  on  a cloud." 

pleasure  the  ghost  tune  in  "The  Cor-  

sican  Brothers"?  1’hen  there  was  the  NORA  REPENTANT, 

music  for  storm,  burglary,  attempt  at 

murder  at  the  stroke  of  twelve;  there  ^an-v  have  wondered  what  became  of 
was  tbe  "sneak  music.”  as  it  was  Xora  after  she  left  the  Doll's 

House.  M e have  read  somewhere  that 


Iiisen  made  who?  some  "wow  Id  eall  a 

happy  ending  to  bis  play  to  oblige  a 

friend,  or  for  some  particular  occasion 
that  Nora  in  this  version  decided  lo  re 
main  at  home,  as  did  f lie  disillusionize! 
wife,  Elisabeth,  in  Yilliers  de  I'lsle 
Adam's  one-act  drama,  "La  Revqlte." 
Y’et  what  more  unhappy  ending  could 
there  have  been  to  Nora's  life  than 
patient  dwelling  in  tbe  loathed  house: 
We  do  not  believe  the  story  of  Uii* 
second  version,  and  if  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  true,  we  should  be  sorry 
Yet  Dickens  changed  tbe  ending  ot 
"Great  Expectations.”  one  of  his  best 
and  one  of  bis  few  artistic  novels, 
rather  than  disappoint  the  conventional 
reader  of  his  period,  who  expected  the 
characters  that  had  entertained  him  lo 
be  dismissed  to  the  sound  of  wedding 
bells.  To  tbe  novel  reader  of  this 
period  interest  in  hero  and  heroine  be- 
gins only  after  their  unfortunate  and 
unhappy  union. 

HNora,  as  are  the  most  of  Ibsen's  men 
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and  women,  is  very  human,  a real  |f 


creature  of  flesh  and  blood.  Wc  all 
know  her,  her  husband,  her  neighbors 
and  advisers;  they  may  live  iu  the  same 
street,  or  we  met  them  at  a watering 
place  this  summer.  Such  is  tbe  power 
of  Ibsen’s  characterization;  such  is  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  AYlnt 
wonder,  then,  that  there  has  been  in- 
quiry as  to  her  fate?  Is  there  not  imt 
argument  today  concerning  Hamlet’s 
madness  and  whether  his  mother  was 
privy  to  the  King's  murder  of  her  hus- 
band? Mine.  Marie  Itzerott  has  dis- 
posed of  Nora  to  her  own  satisfaction 
and  written  the  story  which  she  en- 
titles. "Nora;  on.  au-dessus  des  Force*' 
The  heroine  is  found  at  the  Riviera 
nineteen  years  after  her  departure.  She 
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is  with  Mine,  de  Weutlandt  as  a pa'd 
companion. 

Nora  has  been  her  governess,  but  a 
fever  put  an  end  to  that.  She  meets 
Hellraer  by  chance.  He  is  with  a 
woman  whom  she  takes  to  be  his  wife, 
bill  this  woman  is  bis  and  her  daughter. 
After  this  discovery  she  is  taken  back 
to  tbe  family  and  dies,  cheered  by  her 


husband's  forgiveness!  While  she  was 
j desolate  she  had  written  a book.  It 
! proves  to  be  successful,  but  slip  finds  no 
j pleasure  in  it  and  boldly  declares  (bat 
she  hates  art.  Of  course  there  is  d 
I moral — as  though  "A  Doll’s  House”  bad 
no  moral!  Dr.  Rabner,  a local  physi- 
cian, proclaims  it:  "Woman  is  net 

made  for  the  struggle  for  life,  which, 
modern  conditions  have  made  too  bard 
for  her;  her  proper  sphere  is  only  to  ha 
found  as  wife  and  mother.” 

This  novel  was  plainly  inspired  by 
the  reaction  in  France  against  femi- 
nism. It  will  no  doubt  be  applauded 
by  those  that  are  never  so  happy  as 
when  protesting  against  the  looking- 
glass  held  up  to  them  by  the  dramatist; 
But  Nora  in  revolt  is  more  interesting, 
more  desirable,  in  the  highest  sense 
more  moral,  than  this  melodramatically 
Frenchified  heroine  dying  with  the  ay 
surance  of  her  husband’s  forgiveness..  : 
tf  you  consult  tbe  average  French 
dictionary  you  will  find  no  allusion 
unde'-  "aperitif”  to  the  “afternoon  short 
drink."  the  r,  or  6 o’clock  cocktail  of 
tlie  French.  Littre  himself  does  not 
allow  this  signification;  lie  ignores  it. 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  term?  A 
correspondent  of  the  Pali  Mall  GazeUe 
offers  a suggestion  and  admits  that 
some  may  think  it  far  fetched:  “A 

very  unusual  'aperitif  is  'Fernet  Bian- 
ca.' This  contains  no  alcohol  whatever, 
hut  is  a pick-me-up  made  of  medicinal 
rhubarb.  Rhubarb  in  large  doses  is  a 
cathartic;  In  homoeopathic  doses  it  is 
what  the  Italians  call  a 'stomatico.' 
jit  will  make  Little  Mary  much  more 
Willing  than  she  otherwise  was  to  accept 
food.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  had  an  article 
on  the  misapplications  of  the  rule-of- 
three.  He  might  have  quoted  the  fal- 
lacy of  supposing  that  because  a small 
dose  of  rhubarb  would  make  a man  eat 
a good  dinner,  ten  times  as  much  rhu- 
barb would  make  him  eat  ten  times  as 
much.” 
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Wliat  are  the  six  “special  Philadelphia 
delicacies”?  The  New  York  Sun  names 
them:  scrapple,  catfish,  pepperpot, 

waffles,  mead,  birch  beer.  Thirty  years 
ago  tlie  waffles  of  a certain  hotel  in 
Springfield.  Mass.,  were  famous  through- 
out this  country.  In  what  respect  does 
the  Philadelphia  waffle  surpass  that  of 
Springfield  in  glory? 


mtvs^r — 

file  Rev.  JJebvgo  \V.  Brownbark  of 
■ading'.  Pa'.,  a few  weeks  ago  from 
; pulpit  urged  every  husband  to  send 
wers  home  to  his  wife.  Last  Sunday 
exclaimed  In  a lino,  burst:  “When 

ur  wife  conies  down  in  a ravishing 
nation  of  white  chiffon  and  pink  La 
ance  roses  don’t  tell  her  that  half  a 
zen  American  Beauties  at  a Quarter 
price  would  do  just,  as  well.”  The 
verend  gentleman  is  evidently  stand- 
* in  with  the  florist. 


forge  Meredith’s  novels  are  appear- 
;•  in  the  form  of  a German  transla- 
Some  of  us  will  now  be  able  to 
de.rstand  them. 


■Tohri  Redmond’s  warning  concerning- 
orlbund  Ireland,  uttered  in  Chicago, 
'minds  one  of  more  than  one  passage 
George  Moore's  “Untilled  Field.” 
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’ “GOMBO  ZHEBES.” 

fGombo  Zhebes”  is  tlie  title  of  a lit- 
dictionary  of  Creole  proverbs,  se- 
ted  from  six  Creole  dialects,  t rous- 
ed into  French  and  into  English, 
th  notes  by  Lafcadio  Hearn.  The 
ok  was  published  in  New  York  in 
35. 

arious  culinary  preparations  whose 
teric  name  is  “gombo” — “compounded 
many  odds  and  ends  with  the  okra 
int  or  true  gombo  for  a basis” — ;are 
own  to  sojourners  in  New  Orleans, 
pecially  known  is  the  “gombo  aux 
rbes,”  or,  in  Creole  patois,  “gombo 
ebes.”  Hence  Mr.  Hearn’s  title. 

3ome  of  these  Creole  proverbs  are  of 
lubitably  negro  invention,  and  they 
a to  be  found  precisely  the  same,  or 
th  a slight  twist  in  the  expression, 
Sir  Richard  Burton’s  compilation  to 
lich  The  Herald  referred  last  Tues- 
y night.  It  has  been  said  that  not 
en  the  Arabs  have  the  negro  art  of 
plying  one  proverb  to  many  situa- 
ns.  Some  of  the  proverbs  in.  Mr. 
j lam's  little  volume  are  exceedingly 
^ty ; some  require  footnote  explana- 
n,  and  even  then  they  seem  point- 
is;  some  of  the  more  characteristic 
the  500  proverbs  before  the  compiler 
1-  selection  were  rejected  on  account 
their  “naive  indecency.” 
iLet  us  look  at.  some  of  these  shrewd 
yings.  It  Is  always  interesting  to  ob- 
-ve  how  the  women  of  a country  are 
;ated  %r  familiar  ‘att'd’  epigrammatic" 
eech.  In  Louisiana  they  say:  “It 
f’t  the  fine  head-dress  that  makes  the 
e negress.”  In  Mauritius : “All  the 
imen  go  to  confession  nowadays,  but 
ey  no  sooner  return  from  church  than 
p devil  piles  more  sins  upon  them”; 
le  who  has  a pretty  daughter  receives 
jnty  of  salutes”;  “The  roach  lias 
ime  out  of  the  flour  barrel”  is  said  to 
ilored  women  who  whiten  their  faces 
ith  rice  powder  : “When  a woman  lifts 
r dress,  the  devil  looks  at  her  leg”; 
f your  petticoat  fits  you  well,  don’t 
y to  put  on  your  husband’s  breeches.” 
The  greater  number  of  these  Creole 
■overbs  are  pointed  by  allusion  to  the 
onkey,  the  dog,  the  goat,  the  chicken 
hen,  and  there  are  many  directed 
ainst  incessant,  vain,  malicious  talk- 
g,  as  “His  mouth  never  keeps  Sun- 
jy”  ; “By  talking  too  loud  the  jaw  be- 
imes  swelled” ; “Rabbit  says,  ‘Drink 
erything,  eat  everything,  but  don’t  tell 
erything.’,”  Has  a man  everything  he 
ishes?  “He  only  wants  the  itch,  so 
lat  he.  may  scratch  himself.”  From 
ayti  comes  this  ghastly  saying:  “The 
prosy  says  it  loves  you,  while  it  is  eat- 
g your  fingers.”  From  Mauritius  comes 
saw  that  now  has  tragic  significance: 
When  the  mountain  burns,  everybody 
nows  it;  when  the  heart  burns,  who 
uows  it?”  Among  the  more  cynical 
lire  these:  “Fat  lias  no  feeling”;  “Lazy 
dks  ask  for  work  with  their  lips,  but 
leir  hearts  pray  God  that  they  may 
ot  find  it”;  “Monkey  never  says  its 
oung  is  ugly”;  “Mothers  make  c-hil- 
ren,  but  ;not  children’s  hearts”;  “It  is 
ecause  of  bis  good  heart  that  the  crab 
as  no  fyead.” 

The  variations  of  well  known  English 
rqverbs'  are  some  times  entertaining: 
Just  put  a mulatto  on  horseback,  and 
e’ll  teljj  you  his  mother  wasn’t  a ne- 
ress”;  /‘Eyes  have  no  boundary”;  “A 
ew  broom’s  a clean  broom”;  “God 
ives  nuts  to  people  who  have  ro 
eeth” ; “Daddy  Tortoise  goes  slow,  but  \ 


he  gets  to  the  goal  ’w'hilfi  Daddy  Deer  is 
asleep”:,  "Tf  you  spit,  in  the  air,  it  will 
fall  back  on  ' your  own  nose.”  The 
cruel  saying  among  us  about  the  only 
good  India  n being  a.  dead  Indian  is  in 
Hayti:  “The  good  white  man  dies;  the 
bad  remains.” 

Hearn’s  footnotes  are  delightful  read- 
ing, both  in:. substance  and  in  expres- 
sion. Sir  Richard  Burton’s  compilation 
of  African  proverbs  is  now  a-  scarce 
book;  we  doubt  whether  “Combo 
Zhebes”  is  easily  picked  up.  Mr.  John 
Bigelow,  by  the  way,  contributed  in 
1875  four  articles  on  the  Creole  prov- 
erbs of  Hayti  to  Harper's  Magazine. 

A MORNING  KISS. 

The  Herald  has  before  this  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  awakening  or  being 
awaked  in  the  morning  by  sound  of 
low-voiced  instrument  or  by  loving 
words.  News  from  the  far  West  may 
shake  the  superficial  who  were  inclined 
to  agreement  with  us. 

Mr.  Aaron  Huddleston  of  Riverside, 
or  of  San  Bernardino,  Cal. — for  the 
precise  scene  of  this  tragi-comedy  is 
left  in  doubt — lived  happily  for  four 
years  with  bis  wife.  A few  days  ago 
I occasion  drew  him  to  the  city,  and  he 
! was  obliged  to  quit  his  bed  at  an  early 
hour.  A thoughtful  husband,  he  dressed 
noiselessly,  but  he  could  not  reconcile 
himself  to  merely  a mental  farewell, 
so  he  bent  over  and  kissed  his  sleep- 
ing wife.  Did  she  coo  the  word 
“Aaron”?  Did  she  throw  her  snowy 
and  sculptural  arms  about  his  neck? 
Did  she  seek  to  detain  him?  No,  she 
did  not  even  ask  him  to  repeat  the  er- 
rands in  which  he  had  been  instructed 
the  night  before.  She  slapped  his  face. 
Mr.  Huddleston  did  not  explain  this 
action  as  a symptom  of  the  ecstasy  of 
I affection.  “He  was  nonplussed,  and  be- 
gan to  quote  scripture” — the  appro- 
priate texts  are  not  given— “when  his 
step-son  entered  the  room  and  threw 
him  out.”  When  Mr.  Huddleston  re- 
turned from  the  city  he  was  served 
j with  the  divorce  summons. 

We  understand  why  a woman  should 
object  to  the  kiss  of  a husband  fresh 
from  the  club  or  from  “an  important 
business  engagement,”  when  his  breath 
smells  of  fireworks  and  he  awakens  her 
anywhere  from  12  to  2 A.  M.  But 
1 why  should  a morning  kiss  be  “ex- 
treme cruelty,”  on  which  an  action 
may  be  based?  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  we  are  acquainted  only  par- 
tially with  the  facts.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Huddleston  was  inexcusably  careless 
or  clumsy  in  the  operation.  He  may 
have  peeked  at  her,  or  he  may  have 
hit  her  nose  or  dabbed  an  eye.  Or  in 
the  frenzy  of  farewell  he  may  have 
given  her  a Swinburniau  kiss.  He  was 
not  the  first  to  suffer  by  his  passion: 

(The  monkey  married  the  baboon’s  sister, 
Smacked  his  lips  and  then  he  kissed  her; 
Kissed  her  so  hard  he  raised  a blister. 

She  sat  up  a yell! 

It  may  he  said  that  no  fastidious 
woman  wishes  to  be  kissed  before  toilet 
and  breakfast;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Hud- 
dleston in  his  haste  had  substituted 
what  is  known  as  a dry  rub  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  bath.  It  is  also  true 
that,  while  a husband  has  a legal  right 
\ to  kiss  his  wife  at  any  hour  in  the 
twenty-four,  a tactful  man  will  not 
insist  on  this  right.  For  full  enjoyment, 
the  wife  must  anticipate  tlie  kiss.  Then 
there  was  in  this  case  the  element  of 
surprise,  and  surprise  is  distasteful  to 
many.  In  Chicago,  early  in  June,  Mrs. 
Ferbuyt  sued  for  separate  maintenance. 
“I  always  was  good  to  him,”  she  said, 
“except  when  I had  to  wake  him.  He 
is  one  of  those  men  that  sleep  so  sound- 
ly that  you  have  to  pound  them  and 
shake  them  to  get  them  up.  I had  to 
lift  him  out  of  bed  and  put  him  on  his 
feet,  and  he  didn’t  like  that.”  Yet  in- 
consistent Mr.  Ferbuyt  was  in  tlie  habit 
of  asking  his  wife  before  they  went  to 
bed  to  serve  in  the  morning  as  aij 
alarm  clock.  “I  would  get  him  up  as 
many  as  three  times,  hut  he  would  sass 
me  and  go  hack  to  bed.”  No  one  likes 
to  be  waked  by  violent  methods,  and 
we  fear  that  Mr.  Huddleston  was  as 
rude  in  his  osculation  as  was  Mrs. 
Ferbuyt  in  the  lifting  of  her  Henry. 

Neither  of  these  unfortunate  episodes 
counts  against  our  theory.  We  in- 
sisted, and  still  insist,  on  low-voiced  in- 
struments and  loving  words.  A hasty 
or  toothy  kiss,  pulling  the  loved  one 


by  main  strength  from  bed— these  are 
not  gentle  preparations  for  the  routine 
of  the  day. 

IN  A FRENCH  CHATEAU. 

We  read  a pleasant  account  of  a 
week  spent  this  summer  in  a Renais- 
sance chateau  in  France.  The  host 
entertains  troops  of  guests.  He  and  his 
wife,  each  over  GO  years  old,  are 
early  risers,  but  they  do  not  compel 
their  visitors  to  keep  their  hours.  The 
chateau  is  a true  Liberty  Hall  until  12 
o'clock.  There  is  no  implied  command 
to  ride,  walk,  drive,  sail,  shoot,  fish, 
golf,  read.  The  guest  can  act  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure.  His  first  breakfast 
is  brought  to  his  room,  and  he  meets 
his  entertainers  in  the  library  for  the 
solemn  procession  to  the  dining  room. 
Precedence  is  usually  given  to  age  and 
to  married  persons,  and  titles  under 
that  of  duke  are  of  importance  only  for 
their  antiquity.  Foreigners  are  treat- 
ed with  extra  consideration,  but  they 
are  expected  to  master  and  to  follow 
French  ways.  Thus  private  conversa- 
tions at  meals  are  bad  manners;  the 
guest  is  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
general  entertainment.  This  second 
breakfast  consists  of  poached  eggs  or 
omelette,  an  entree,  a roast,  followed  by 
vegetables.  Each  guest  has  a bottle  of 
either  white  or  red  “vin  ordinaire,”  to 
be  mixed  with  water  beside  him ; but 
the  butler  offers  him  older  and  better 
vintages.  The  host  says  to  the  butler 
at  the  end  of  each  dish  : “You  will 

tell  the  cook  it  is  delicious,”  or  : “Jean, 
you  will  tell  the  cook  it  is  not  worthy 
of  him.”  A courteous  race  ! 

There  is  a return  to  the  drawing 
room  after  this  breakfast,  and  coffee 
and  liqueurs  are  passed,  but  the  men 
soon  adjourn  to  the  smoking  room, 
where  they  remain  for  a long  time. 
Then  they  go  shooting  in  the  seasofi, 
and  some  of  the  women,  in  short  petti- 
coats, go  with  them.  Or  they  go 
“motoring”  in  the  afternoon,  “earning 
the  hatred  of  the  villagers  and  peas- 
antry by  unrestricted  velocity,  imperil- 
ling at  every  moment  the  lives  of  the 
children  and  of  their  poultry.”  At  5 
o’clock  there  are  cakes,  biscuits,  wine 
and  tea,  for  dinner  is  at  8 o’clock. 
There  is  the  same  procession,  and  the 
guests  sit  where  they  sat  at  breakfast. 
The  dinner  is  not  unlike  the  breakfast, 
plus  soup  and  an  extra  dish.  Cham- 
pagne is  frequently  not  served  till  the 
dessert.  After  dinner  there  is  card 
playing,  varied  by  dominoes.  The 
smoking  room  is  again  visited,  and  at 
ten  or  half-past  ten  syrups  and  water 
are  brought  in,  and  then  to  bed. 

Large  house  parties  are  not  common, 
but  friends  with  their  children  and 
governesses  often  visit  one  another,  as 
was  the  custom  in  New  England  before 
so  many  city  dwellers  had  their  own 
summer  cottages,  when  each  summer 
they  took  a warm  interest  in  their 
country  aunts  and  cousins.  Further- 
more, the  grandparents  often  live  with 
their  married  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
same  house.  The  American  tourist 
seldom  has  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  French  or  Italian  fam- 
ily life.  He  judges  France  by  the 
Paris  that  is  a show  for  foreigners,  and 
by  the  literature,  chiefly  pornographic, 
that  is  published  for  export  purposes. 
You  hear  him  on  his  return  dogmatizing 
nobly:  “France?  Why,  there’s  no 

home  life  in  France,  sir!  Do  you 
know  they  have  no  word  in  their  lan- 
guage that  corresponds  to  our  ‘home’?” 

TAEIACOTIAN  GRAFT, 

Readers  of  Hudibras  remember  the 
famous  comparison  drawn  from  the 
practice  of  Taliacotius,  a surgeon  who 
wrote  a treatise  in  which  he  taught  tlie 
art  of  engrafting  noses,  ears,  lips.  A 
statue  representing  him  with  a nose  in 
his  hand  was  raised  in  the  theatre  of 
anatomy  where  he  showed  his  skill. 
Surgeons  practised  this  grafting,  how- 
ever, before  Taliacotius. 

A man  or  a woman  loses  skiu  by  an 
accident,  and  friends  offer  to  replace 
the  loss,  or  the  skin  of  the  stranger  is 
bought  for  a price.  It  has  been  said 
that  no  man  would  consent  willingly 
to  lose  his  individuality  or  the  abnor- 
mity of  feature  that  distinguishes  him. 


So  man  affirms  in  sheer  bravado.  Jones 
is  conscious  that  his  nose  lacks  dig- 
nity. Smith’s  ears  offer  a brave  re- 
sistance to  the  wind.  Robinson’s  chin 
reminds  the  observer  of  a poached 
egg.  According  to  Taliacotius  and 
his  disciples,  there  is  an  easy  remedy. 

A man  may  he  an  ingenious  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches;  lie  may  ho  built 
over,  reconstructed;  hollows  may  be 
filled  and  hills  may  he  reduced. 

The  evils  of  engrafting  from  a 
stranger  are  many.  The  late  owner 
may  some  day  be  angry  with  the  owner 
by  gift  or  purchase,  and,  pulling  the 
nose,  he  acquitted  in  court  on  the  | 
ground  that  he  had  a right  to  touch  his 
own  flesh.  If  the  arm  belonged  orig-  1 
inally  to  one  who  afterward  fell  vic- 
tim to  strong  drink,  the  nose  of  the 
temperate  owner  may  glow  sympatheti- 
cally, and  tlie  ignorant  will  accuse  him 
of  displaying  a danger  signal  to  the 
young.  If  the  arm  be  lost,  will  not  the 
nose  from  which  it  came  disappear 
with  it?  Recall  the  pitiful  adventures 
of  the  man  in  About’s  “Nose  of  a No- 
tary.” 

But  when  tlie  new  nose  or  the  new 
ear  is  taken  from  your  own  skin,  when 
you  change  about  your  flesh  as  a dandy 
shifts  his  rings,  there  is  then  a sense 
of  pride.  You  walk  with  head  erect. 
You  hope  the  improvement  will  be  ob- 
served. “How  do  you  like  my  nose?” 
you  are  tempted  to  ask  of  the  stranger 
[ in  the  street;  “I  am  wearing  it  this 

way  for  the  next  few  months.”  Here, 
too,  is  a possible  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  reducing  one's  weight,  which 
in  all  its  ramifications,  from  self-denial 
in  eating  to  diligent  use  of  a jackplane, 
from  the  taking  of  pills  to  the  study 
of  the  higher  mathematics,  has  so  j 
vexed  poor  humanity. 
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ARM£it  FOR  rABia. 

A little  handbook,  “Le  Guide  Fran- 
eais  aux  Etats-Unis,”  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Paris.  It.  is  a handbook  of 
practical  advice  and  information  for 
French  travellers  in  this  country.  Tlie 
tourist  is  warned  against  bunco-steer- 
ers. “It  is  not  necessary  to  take  your 
own  soap  with  you;  all  the  large  hotels 
furnish  you  with  fresh  cakes.”  "Buy 
your  slioes  in  the  United  States;  they 
are  as  cheap  and  infinitely  better  than 
in  France,  although  tlie  style  may  seem 
to  you  ugly  at  first.”  "If  you  do  uot 
wish  to  be  remarked  in  the  street,  and 
to  be  pointed  out  as  a ’stranger,  you 
had  better  have  an  American  haircut. 
Hats  arc  different  in  different  coun- 
tries. and  there's  no  use  in  being  ec- 
centric.” “lu  America,  as  everywhere, 
gentlemen  in  crowded  street  cars  offer 
their  seats  to  ladies.”  “A  dress  coat 
should  never  be  worn  before  6 I’.  M.” 
“An  elegance  that  is  almost  obligatory 
in  tlie  United  States  is  to  wear  trous- 
ers with  a longitudinal  crease.  Every 
man  who  regards  appearances  has  his 
trousers  pressed  to  preserve  tlie  rigid- 
ity of  tlie  central  crease.  Trousers  that 
bag  at  the  knees  are  always  a sign  of 
negligence  and  bad  taste.  ’ 

But  we  pass  to  the  list  of  “Ameri- 
canisms” which  we  recommend  to  all 
Americans  who  wish  to  use  the  corre- 
sponding terms  in  Paris.  We  note  a 
few  of  tlie  more  striking.  "Big  bug— 
"■rosse  legume:  catch  on  to — saisir 

comprende;  crank — loufoque;  fresh— 
trop  hardi:  happy  as  a clam— houreux 
com  me  un  poisou  dans  1 eau;  to  be  hard 

up — etre  serre  do  pres:  to  have  tlie  in- 
side track — conuaitre  les  secrets  d une 
affaire;  to  nail  a lie-demasquer;  to  pan 
out— voir  a quoi  uiie  chose  aboutit; 
put  it  there— tope-la;  Ratsi-allons 
done,  or  zut;  to  rope  in— attacker;  a 
send-off— depart;  to  sit  up— etre  im- 
pressione:  to  skiu  out — filer  a 1 ang- 
laise;  to  have  no  use  for— lie  pas  aimer: 
to  smile — boire  un  coup;  son  of  a gun 
un  nule  gniilaid;  short  metre— rapide- 
ment.  With  these  and  other  terms  in 
French  even  the  shyest  American  will 
feel  at  home  in  Paris. 

This  hook,  written  undoubtedly  by, 
one  of  intimate  knowledge  with  Ameri- 
can life,  abounds  in  shrewd  and  sensi- 
ble observations,  and  Americans  them- 
selves might  read  it  with  profit.  the 
respective  characterization  ol  the  news 
papers  of  New  York  is  singularly  jus:, 
and  there  is  a fine  appreciation  qt  t 


comtorls  ii nil  the  diseoin torts,  the  ad- 
vantages am]  the  disadvantages,  of 
\meriean  life  shown  tliroughout  the 
liillo  volume. 

'J'lie  Bostonian  learns  that  his  cit.v  is 
the  "old  historic  town  of  the  1'nitel 
States,  also  the  American  Athens”— 
Indianapolis  papers  please  copy — "the 
I city  of  literature  and  general  culture, 

I the  centre  of  New  England,  where  the 
Puritans  have  triumphed  and  where 
the  Irish  now  hold  sway."  J’he  foreign 
traveller  is  advised  to  see  first  of  all 
tin*  Public  Library,  "one  of  the  best 
organized  in  the  world,  with  its 
mngnilicem  frescoes  of  Pnvis  de 
Chuvannes.”  The  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  City  Hall.  Faueuil  Hall,  Bun- 
ker Hill  should  also  he  visited.  The 
author  has  evidently  confounded  the 
Old  Slate  House  with  t lie  City  Hall,  for 
he  refers  to  the  latter  as  one  of  the 
chief  monuments  that  recall  the  great 
eve  tits  of  American  history.  There  is 
no  mention  of  the  stihwnv. 


are 'consenting,  a table  of  tips  should 
be  hung  on  each  bedroom  door.  There 
should  be'a  list  of  the  servants,  with 
their  names  and  expectations  by  the 
month,  by  the  week,  and  by  the  day. 
We  are  told  that  dinner  guests  are 
still  exempt,  but  it  would  he  a good 
thing  to  include  them,  and  the  fee  for 
the  waiters  might  be  indicated  on  the 
menu. 


/trey 


HOUSE  TIPS. 

In  certain  country  bouses  a list  of 
rules  and  regulations,  huDg  in  the  hall 
or  sometimes  iu  the  bed-chambers, 
informs  the  guest  concerning  the  hours 
of  meals,  and  other  information  is  thus 
given.  - We  remember  in  a house  where 
the  host  was  more  or  less  of  an  invalid, 
the  guests  were  requested  to  be  reason- 
ably quiet  until  a certain  hour  in  the! 
morning,  and  an  hour  in  the  afternoon 
was  also  reserved  for  reading,  medita- 
tion, or  omphalic  contemplation.  There 
is  a sweet  reasonableness  in  such 
requests,  for  we  remember  a house  in 
which  a fanatic  on  the  subject  of  exer- 
cise went  through  violent  motions  at 
H A.  M..  accompanied  by  much  snorting 
and  stamping  and  occasional  cries,  to 
the  possible  benefit  of  his  own  health 
and  cei-tainly  to  the  keen  annoyance  of 
those  below  and  on  each  side  of  him. 
But  all  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
we  have  hitherto  seen  were  incomplete. 
There  was  no  announcement  : “Guests 
are  kindly  asked  not  to  tip  the  ser- 
vants”: nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
there  any  fixed  scajo  of  tips. 

If  we  were  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  .and  had  a house  for  each  sea- 
son after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Kings  of  Persia,  and  were  in  the  habit 
of  dining  on  stewed  meats  and  claret, 
we  should  • blush  to  think  that  any 
guest  felt  obliged  to  tip  a servant  of 
our  household,  and  we  should  insist 
that  no  tip  whatever  should  be  given, 
even  though  the  gpest  were  uneasily 
rich  and  a born  philanthropist:  The 
system  of  tipping  is.,  now  firmly  estab- 
lished, w e regret  to . say,  in  certain 
American  cities— or  it  is  better  to  say 
that  tipping  without  any  system  is  es- 
tablished. In  the  hotel,  in  the  restaur- 
ant, at  the  railway  station,  even  at  the 
barber’s,  certain  vainglorious  persons 
of  wealth  give  or  flaunt  a gratuity, 
when  the  doer  of  the  service  is  sup- 
posed to  be  paid  reasonably  by  the  em- 
ployer. Foolish  fellows  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  rich,  although  they  can 
not  afford  to  do  so.  The  result  of  this 
unorganized,  indiscriminate  tipping  is 
that  the  servants  and  the  employes  be- 
come inefficient  or  insolent  when  no 
tip  is  given,  and  the  great  majority  of 
men  and  women  suffer  in  consequence. 
Furthermore,  the  hospitality  of  a host 
does  not  include,  as  some  think,  the 
willing  and  gratuitous  service  of  his 
domestics. 

The  tipper  iu  a country  house  often 
remembers  the  coachman!  the  butler  or 
table  girl,  the  chambermaid— but  not 
the  cook.  Why  not  the  cook ? Why 
not  the  kitchen  maid?  The  cook  surely 
contributes  to  his  enjoyment.  If  the 
guest  is  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  a 
valet  we  understand  why  he  gives  him 
something  to  get  rid  of  him:  no  decent 
man  wishes  an  outsider  to  go  through 
his  trunk  or  travelling  bag.  Inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  fixed  scale  of  tips,  the 
inexperienced  but  eager  Upper  acts 
without  a sense  of  proportion,  or.  too 
liberal  at  first,  he  seems  mean  toward 
the  end.  W e suggest,  therefore,  that 
as  long  as  tippers  are  eager  and  hosts 


FORCED  BRAINS. 

Educational  authorities  in  England 
are  advised  that  the  sending  of  chil- 
dren under  5 years  of  age  to  school 
should  no  longer  be  officially  encour- 
aged. It  is  news  to  some  that  children 
of  such  tender  years  are  sent  to  school, 
for  physicians  and  pedagogic  writers 
have  been  protesting  against  this  form 
of  cruelty  for  at  least  a.  century.  An 
English  writer,  who  is  eloquent  against 
the  practice,  quotes  the  opinion  of  the 
neurologist,  Dr.  Cloustou  of  Edin- 
burgh. According  to  Dr.  Clouston  there 
is  a determined  period  in  early  life 
when  the  brain  is  in  a process  of  ma- 
terial development.  This  process  is  not 
merely  growth  in  bulk.  The  brain  is 
then  occupied  in  taking  the  micro- 
scopic form  which  it  will  afterward  re- 
tain during  life.  The  number  of  cells 
is  determined  before  birth,  and  if  one 
cell  be  destroyed  it  cannot  be  replaced. 
“Nevertheless,  some  years  elapse  be- 
fore the  nerve  cells,  which  were  all 
present  at  birth,  come  to  take-the  ar- 
rangement and  to  establish  the  rela- 
. tions  which  are  characteristic  of  any 
adult  brain.”  The  child  should,  there- 
fore, not  he  subjected  to  formal  intel- 
lectual work  “until  the  material  struct- 
ure of  the  organ  has  taken  its  final 
form.”  The  average  age  at  which  this 
process  is  accomplished  is  7 years. 

There  are  some  parents,  as  well  as 
instructors,  who  believe  they  cannot 
afford  to:  put  off  a child’s  education. 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  education 
can  develop  only  certain  possibilities. 
If  the  child’s  brilliance  was  deter- 
mined before  his  birth  he  will  be  brill- 
iant, unless  he  meets  with  some  dis- 
abling accident.  When  his  brain  is 
formed  he  will  learn  with  much  more 
rapidity  than  the  child  who,  a predes- 
tinated blockhead,  has  had  the  sup- 
posed advantage  of  a start  of  three  or 
four  years. 

There  is  another  reason  why  some 
parents  send  their  children  to  school 
before  they  are  5 years  o'd.  They  wish 
to  get  rid  of  them  for  a few  hours. 


MRS.  WATKIN  S CASE. 

Mrs.  Watkin,  an  English  woman,  or 
lady— for  she  would  resent  the  charge 
of  being  a woman— was  brought  before 
the  magistrate  at  Slough,  accused  of 
using  improper  language.  She  replied 
with  a show  of  emotion:  “I  cannot 

swear,  I have  an  ulcerated  throat,  and 
I am  wearing  a mustard  plaster.  I am 
far  too  ill  to  swear.”  She  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  she  had  called  her  husband 
a blear-eyed  Kaffir,  a Bashi-Bazouk,  a 
Bulgarian  atrocity,  an  ugly  monkey,  a 
baboon  and  other  terms  of  geograph- 
ical and  zoological  reproach. 

We  had  supposed  before  this  pleas- 
ant little  episode  in  domestic  life  that 
in  England  the  wife  has  a right  to 
swear  at  her  husband,  just  as  by  tra- 
dition he  lias  a right  to  beat  her  ju- 
diciously. Queen  Elizabeth  swore  like 
a red-haired  pirate,  and  noble  dames 
for  years  followed  her  example.  There 
were  protests,  but  from  men.  rather 
than  from  women.  The  husband  in  this 
present  instance  seems  to  us  fussy,  as 
fussy  as  Adam  Clarke,  who  wrote  in 
his  diary:  “Came  back  full  of  heavi- 
ness, owing.  I believe,  to  my  not  re- 
proving sin;  for  I heard— swear  ’faith:’ 
on  Sunday  night.  Resolved  to  speak 
concerning  this  the  first  opportunity.” 
Why  should  a sensible  husband  object 
to  being  characterized  by  bis  wife,  who 
knows  him  intimately,  as  a blear-eyed 
Kaffir  or  a baboon?  He  may  dispute 
the  fitness  of  the  comparison — that  is, 
if  his  eyes  are  clear  and  sparkling  or  if 
be  is  not  distinctively  simian  in  ap- 
pearance—but  what  harm  is  done? 
After  Mrs.  Watkin  had  freed  her  mind 
her  anger  was  cooi  if  only  by  reason  of 
her  ingenuity  in  the  choice  of  terms 
and  phrases,  ami  she  no  doubt  went 


cheerfully  to  fry  the  fish  for  the  even- 
ing meal.  . 

Her  defence  was  inadequate.  We 
have  heard  men  wearing  a mustard 
plaster  swear  furiously.  An  oath  from 
an  ulcerated  throat  is  one  of  peculiar 
force  and  horror.  Objurgatory  speech 
from  a victim  of  bronchitis  is  ospe- 
daily  blasting.  The  oath  is  intensified 
by  the  physical  effort,  by  the  very 

j weakness  and  querulousness  of  the 
I tones,  in  the  most  conventional  house- 
! hold,  profanity  thus  discharged  is  rnelo- 
| dramatic.  Mrs.  Watkin  wearing  a 
I mustard  plaster  is  a tragic  apparition. 

Not  that  we  approve  the  use  of  pro- 
fane speech,  which  is  all  too  common 
among  men,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  is 
i not  unknown  among  women  of  alleged 
1 fashionable  life.  Vet,  if  oaths  must 
! come  from  a woman’s  mouth,  the  so- 
ciologist would  naturally  expect  them 
from  a woman  that  is  paraded  In  the 
newspapers  as  “well  groomed”  and  “of 
the  swagger  set.”  You  wellnigh  de- 
mand oaths  from  such  a woman;  her 
make-up  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out them.  It  is  not  probable  that  Mrs. 
Watkin  shines  in  the  society  journals 
of  London,  hut  her  command  of  “lan- 
guage” should  certainly  attract  the  at- 
I teution  of  the  reporters,  even  if  she  is 
| doomed  to  dwell  at  Slough. 


" "at  l said 


KNAGGERS. 

Judge  Selzer — the  very  name  is 
auspicious — lives  in  Cleveland,  O..  and 
there  he  dispenses  reason  as  well  as 
justice  according  to  law.  A man  brought 
before  him  was  accused  of  neglecting 
his  family;  indeed,  something  was  said 
about  his  indulgence  in  strong  waters. 
Ihe  judge  heard  the  evidence,  looked 
shrewdly  at  the  accused  and  the  accuser, 
and  remembered  other  cases  of  this 
nature.  He  then  remarked  : “A  woman 
■with  a disposition  to  keep  an  old  score 
fresh  is  sufficient  to  drive  the  average 
man  to  deeds  of  desperation.  Just  con- 
sider for  a moment  the  aggravation  of 
hearing  at  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper 
the  recital  of  your  own  shortcomings. 
Nothing  that  ajman  may  say,  nothing 
that  a man  may  do  will  have  the  least 
effect  on  such  a woman.  She  enjoys 
this  sort  of  thing.  The  man  must  seek 
safety  in  flight,  and  where  is  he  to  go? 
I he  law  does  not  reach  the  nagging 
wife.” 

The  “nagging”  wife!  We  prefer  the 
form  “knagging,”  used  by  old  writers 
and  Sir  Richard  Rurton.  for  it  is  more 
pictorial,  more  expressive.  The  ”kn” 
gives  an  appropriate  rough  edge.  But, 
after  all,  this  is  a detail.  The  wisdom 
j of  centuries  is  behind  the  opinion  of 
j Judge  Selzer  concerning  the  brawling, 
the  contentious  woman,  the  one  with 
“a  disposition  to  keep  an  old  score  j 
fresh.”  Then  there  is  the  quiet  knag- 
ger,  who  never  raises  her  voice ; the 
quieter  she  is  the  more  venomous  her 
tongue : her  look  is  a reproach ; her 
smile  an  irritation.  She  is  described  j 
by  other  women  as  a “martyr,”  “an  ' 
angel  if  there  ever  were  one.”  “How  I 
does  she  put  up  with  that  man?  I ' 
should  have  left  him  long  ago.”  The 
screaming  knagger  tires  herself  at  last; 
she  is  then  harmless.  The  quiet  knag- 
ger is  most  terrible  in  ominous  calm. 

Are  there  no  knagging  men?  There 
is  our  old  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  highly 
respected  in  the  community,  a Harvard 
graduate,  who  has  been  mentioned  for  j 
the  position  of  overseer;  he  is  a prudent 
manager  of  a handsome  inherited  prop-  | 
erty  to  which  he  has  added  by  his  own  | 
intelligence  and  foresight.  His  opinion 
is  consulted  at  directors’  meetings. 
When  he  dies  he  will  have  at  least 
half  a column  in  the  newspapers.  But 
Mr.  Johnson  is  a knagger  at  home  and 
in  his  office.  He  has  knagged,  he  still « 
knags  at  breakfast  and  at  dinner  at 
heme,  and  at  his  luncheon  at  the  club  ; 
at  the  office — ask  his  clerks : at  any 
form  of  entertainment  with  his  wife ; I 
we  should  add,  and  in  bed.  but  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  have  long  had  separate 
rooms,  for  he  is  knagging  constantly 
about  matters  of  health.  Does  anything 
go  wrong.  “I  told  you  so”  is  his  more 
sympathetic  answer.  Mrs.  Johnson  did 
not  seek  comfort  in  strong  drink;  few 
women  do;  but  at  first  tears  brought 
consolation  and  thus  was  she  initiated 
into  the  great  sisterhood.  Todav  she 


w sullen,  if  I were  vou . 
was  for  your  own  interest.”  Mrs  “ 
son  does  not  answer-  if  a 

whether  she  was  a’Ci  TX 

moment.  As  for  bursting  into  teat 
shegavo  hatupiongago.  And  do  £ 

• ’ Mi.  1< erguson,  or  you,  Mr.  Ponder 
Tnst.  that  Johnson  is  an  except  ou  and 
a brute?  I)e  te  fabula.  0,1 

IN  THE  FAMILY. 

Francis  Galton,  in  spite  -of  his  four- 
score years,  is  still  of  an  original  and 
investigating  mind.  At  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Sociological  Society  of  Eng- 
land he  brought  his  science  of  Eugenios 
before  the  public,  arid  disposed  with 
marked  force  of  his  critics,  three  of 
I them  distinguished  physicians,  who 
“seemed  to  think  themselves  living 
thirty  years  ago.”  His  latest  contribu- 
tion is  iu  answer  to  the  question:  “Ar* 
there  not  certain  breeds  or  stocks  or 
families  in  all  communities  which  con 
tribute  fgr  more  than  the  average 
share  to  the  sum  of  those  communities’ 
mental  and  moral  products?”  Having 
studied  for  years  the  problems  of 
heredity,  a believer  in  hereditary 
genius,  Mr.  Galton  naturally  answers 
the  question  in  the  affirmative.  “Ex- 
ceptionally gifted  families  must  exist, 
whose  race  is  a valuable  asset  to  the 
nation.”  He  suggests  the  usefulness  of 
a register  of  conspicuously  endowed 
families. 

He  has  written  to  the  Fellows  of  tht 
Royal  Society  and  inquired  into  thl 
names  and  deeds  of  their  “notewoi! 
thy”  kinsfolk.  What  makes -a  mat 
noteworthy  in  nis  eyes?  “The  pioneef 
of  a new  industry,  the  great  commeti 
cial  man,  the  woman  who  is  in  an| 
sense  a social  leader,  or  has  a reeo: 
of  successful  educational  or  phila 
thropic  work,  are  appraised  as  readil] 
as  the  minister  of  state,  the  seienti 
or  the  musician.”  His  list  of  qualified 
tions  is  not  without  a flavor  of  litimol 
as  when  he  writes:  “Member  of  Pat- 
liament,  but  subject  to  reservation.”  i 
woman  was  given  a place  for  th 
reasons:  “Learned  both  Greek, 

Hebrew  unassisted:  had  a grea( 
recognized  influence  in  formin;^^^ 
character  of  her  (distinguished)  ^insi 

Mr.  Gabon's  new  investigation* 
strengthen  his  former  conclusion  thfl 
there  is  a regression  at  a uniform  rate 
toward-  mediocrity.  “On  the  average 
the  sous  of  the  genius  are,  less  distil* 
gujsbed  than  he,  but  above  the  avet 
age : while  the  sons  of  the  criming1 
or  dolt  are  less  criminal  or  stupid  tbaji 
he.  but  below  the  average.”  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Gal- 
ton's  paper,  calls  certain  facts  inex- 
plicable—as  the  occurrence  of  a Burns 
or  a Shakespeare,  but  it  admits  that 
certain  gifted  families  do  exist  “ which 
constitute  the  nucleus  in  any  given 
epoch  of  a nation's  moral  and  mental 
productive  power,”  and  it  cites  a fam- 
ily now  connected  with  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society.  There  are  three  distin- 
guished brothers,  all  F.  R.  S.  Their 
father  was  Charles  Darwin.  His  grand- 
father was  Erasmus  Darwin:  he  had 
some  of  the  blood  of  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
and  was  a cousin  of  Mr.  Galton.  Per- 
haps the  most  noteworthy  instance  of 
a long,  distinguished  family  in  this 
country  is  that  of  the  Adams  family.  - 
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MODERN  SWELLS. 

Readers  of  Richard  Whiting’s  talc — - I 
■tlii*  one  that  made  him  famous  for  a I 
season — thought,  no  doubt,  tile  scene II 
in  which  the  young  swell's  clothes,l I 
walking  stieks  and  jewels  are  described!* 
extravagant,  preposterous;  hut  this 
swell  was  a plain  person  iu  comparison 
with  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  or  young 
NIr.  Bradley  Martin,  in  the  castle  of 
the  marquis  there  was  a whole  forest 
of  walking  sticks,  mounted  in  gold  and 
silver,  ornamented  with  jewels,  some 
of  strange  woods;  overcoats,  some 
worth  $1,300  apiece,  hung  in  rows  of 
twenty:  more  than  200  precious  scarf* 
pins  and  a gold  chain,  twenty  feet  long, 
were  thrown  carelessly  into  unlocked1 
drawers;  there  were  jewels  worth 
§2.30.00(1  tucked  away  in  an  old  trunk. 


1()iigli.  forgot  (-(jiff  tiiero"' w< 

suits  of  oil  sorts  iiiul  for  every  pos- 

iible  July  and  pleasure  in  life.  Xo 
oubt  ilio  marquis  had  a razor  for 
every  day  iu  the  year.  Thu  fuel  that 
there  is  no  description  of  the  glory  of 
his  more  intimate  raiment  when  he 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  brings 
despair  into  the  soul  of -the  Earliest 
iStudcnt  of  Sociology. 

Tlien  there  is  young  Mr.  Bradley 
Sla'rtin’s  trousseau,  which  was  de- 
scribed at  length  in  The  Herald  sumo 
days  ;igo.  The  doublet  that  cos! 
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"Americans."  Iu 

said 

passion- 

ately  to  jin  awe-struck  reporter,  "nr 
not  used  ta  that  sort  of  tiling,  am 

I might  look  a little  askance  at  hare 
] knees.  So  T compromise  and  wear  the 
kind  of  clothes  that  an  Englishman 
would  wear  in  Scotland.”  Mr.  Martin 
is  an  American — -at  least  by  descent 
land  be  has  more  courage.  Are  lessons 
[given  for  the  use  of  the  kilt?  Is  famil- 
iarity with  n bathing  suit  a sullieient. 
preparation V How  do  the  knock-kneed 
[survive  the  ordeal?  These  are  not  idle 
questions,  asked  at  random,  as  in  a 
street  ear.  It  is  reported,  although  lhe 
j department  of  state  at  M a aldington  has 
I not  yet.  given  confirmation,  that  King 
I Edward  purposes  to  abandon  trousers 
1 this  winter.  Will  the  “correct  thing” 

I be  small  clothes  or  a kilt?  Men  whose 
j legs  are  not  strictly  sculptural  may 
1 well  be  disquieted.  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Professors  of  Dancing  decided 
at  its  session  in  St.  Louis  nearly  a 
month  ago  that  the  waltz  at  the  tempo 
of  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  beats'  should 
be  the  dance  this  season.  But  ir  Mr. 
Martin  should  return  to  America,  it 
will  be  a winter  of  kilts,  reels,  flings 
[ aiid  "Hoot,  nion!"  Who  knows  but 
there  may  yet  be  a revival  of  kailyard 
literature,  and ‘oatmeal  may  drive  out 
Lite  breakfast  rivals! 

CIVIC  HARMONY. 

Mrs.  Amelia!  Holbrook,  in  the  course 
M an  address}  before  the  Professional 


I men  in  the  Back  Bay  and  in  the  South 
) end  might  at  least  bo  mitigated;  t In- 
voices might  be  filed  and  sandpapered. 
An  amateur  sociologist  of  Xe.w  .York 
lias  observed  that  the  voice  of  the  in- 
habitant is  steadily  growing  “louder, 
shriller,  more  strident,  more  raucous. ” 
He  attributes  Ibis  sad  fact  to  lhe  ele- 
vated (rains  and  the  electric  surface 
j cars.  “The  street  voice  is  absolutely 
useless  unless  heard  above  the  voice  of 
j;tbe  machines.”  The  Boston  voice  lias 
been  described — by  Dr.  Holmes? — as  a 
product  of  codfish  and  the  east  wind. 
Its  disagreeable  qualities  have  been  in- 
tensified by  the  vain  struggle  agonist 
> in  tbe  street  and  in  the  air.  This 
struggle  is  not  always  necessary;  there 
s comparative  quiet  at  crossings  and 
tations.  TVottJd  it  not  be  well  for  each 
conductor  with  his  tuning  fork  to  give 
occasionally  :i  comparatively  low  pitch 
for  conversation?  The  Herald  lias  al- 
ready insisted  that  maids  in  service, 
who  now  roar  down  speaking  tubes  of 
fiats  in  answer  to  meek  inquirers  or 
callers,  should  be  taught  by  a capable 
singing  teacher  control  of  breath  and 
the  proper  use  of  the  vocal  chords. 
Their  mistresses  might  also  profit  by 
such  instruction. 

As  for  tile  milknieu  and  tbe  hucksters 
they  might  as  well  sing  as  shriek  then- 
wares.  ’I'lie  street  cries  of  Paris  are 
famous,  Georges  Kastner  wrote  a mon- 
umental book  about  them  as  well  as  a 
symphonic  cantata,  into  which  they 
were  introduced,  and  some  of  the  cries 
are  used  by  Cliarpeutier  as  themes  in 
his  opera  “Louise.”  Fruit  might  surely 
be  announced  in  rich  and  fruity  tones. 
A special  diet  might,  soften  n naturally 
rebellious  voice,  for  Artemus  Ward 
tells  us  that  in’s  father-in-law  was  a 
great  eater  of  hash,  which  enabled  him 
to  read  aloud  with  singular  clearness 
tlie  longest  account  of  proceedings  con- 
cerning the  repair  of  a toll  bridge 
when  a young  man  was  courting  Arte- 
mius’ daughter. 

Mr.  Kitchings  prophesies  the  day 
when  a warship  will  communicate  by 
melodious  whistles  with  its  consorts. 
The  most  appropriate  tune  would  be 
“Just  Tell  Them  That  You  Saw  Me.” 


A FALLEN  RACE. 

The  late  .Milton  G.  Barlow  will  be 
remembered  by  many  chiefly  by  bis 
“great  impersonation  of  the  aged  con- 
traband," in  the  course  of  which  he 
sang  "Old  Black  .Toe.”  Tip’s  song  was 
exceedingly  popular.  First  sung  in 
,]8‘6’  St  is  today.  Its  life” was 

longer  than  that  of  “Susanna,”  “The 

i.  - - ‘wicasjuuiu  i “Shoo  FM  r ” 

W oman’s  League,  advised  mothers  to  i nius  Johnson,”  or  other  negro  minstrel’ 
■ii  i.i  a tuning  fork,  so  that  when  their  I ditties;  whose  vital  and  intense  modern 


in  the  banjo  playing,  with  the  imitation 

of  chimes  or  of  :i  barnyard.  Others 
watched  with  critical  eyes  a statue  clog 
dance,  and  praised  the  immovability 
of  the  dinners  from  bead  to  knees  dur- 
ing the,  steps,  until  they  struck  the 
grand  tableau— Ajax  defying  the  light- 
ning. or  the  gentle,  manly  and  admired 
Apollo.  Or  Dave  Want  hold  was  sweetly 
sentimental  with  "She  Gave  Me  a 
Pretty  Ited  Bose"  or  pathetic  with 
“ 'Twas  the  Flower  from  My  Augej 
Mother's  Grave.”  Then  there,  was  Ad 
Bynum  with  his  YVebsterian  eloquence 
and  ids  advice  to  young  men:  "Be  hon- 
est. What  does  Mr.  Tilden  say?  Be 
honest — and  if  you  can't,  go  into  rail- 
roading.” 

Perhaps  iii  those  days  we  were  a more 
primitive  folk;  perhaps  our  sense  of  en- 
joyment was  more  childlike.  Would  an 
audience  now  relish  .1.  \V.  M (-Andrew's 
"Watermelon  Man"?  Would  it  applaud 
T'nsworth.  Purdy,  Eph  Horn?  The  ! 
eternal  womanly  did  not  draw  men  to 
the  minstrel  shows.  Now  and  then  a 
“female  impersonator,”  as  “the  great 
Biccardo,”  or  “the  only  Leon,”  came 
on  the  stage,  but  he  was  not  of  the 
elect.  Negro  minstrelsy  in  its  best  es- 
tate was  without  women,  and  in  this 
respect  it  was  like  unto  the  most  char- 
acteristic novels  of  Stevenson. 


MILK  SUPERSTITIONS. 

The  discussion  in  these  columns  about 
the  “leavened  milk"  of  the  Bulgarians 
reminds  us  of  some  curious  supersti- 
tions prevailing  among  their  friends, 
the  Russians.  As  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  there  is  the  belief  that  milk 
will  quench  fires  which  have  been  kin- 
dled by  lightning,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
naturally  limited  supply  and  by  reason 
of  the  disdain  in  which  water  is  held, 
whole  villages  are  burned  to  tbe 
ground.  Halves  are  allowed  to  spend 
the  night  with  the  cows,  lest  witches 


have  been  struck  out  and  some  supple- 
mentary ones  have  been  added.”  He  an- 
swers two  charges  that  had  been  made 
against  him:  (1),  that  he  had  overlooked 
composers.  ‘‘Especially  In  Parts,  where 
the  little  book  had  become  known 
through  the  translation  made  by  Mme. 
Chevillard,  has  this  criticism  been  raised 
against  me.  Although  more  names  are 
apoken  of  hero  than  before,  still  there 
are,  of  course,  many  deserving  artists 
who  are  not  mentioned.  My  book  Is  not 
a catalogue,  and  no  one  should  expect 
to  find  In  It  just  what  he  would  Irj  the 
Hatter.”  (2),  “The  question  is  often  put 
to  me  with  no  little  wit.  why  I,  after 
■writing  this  book,  should  have  composed 
two  symphonies,  and  what  was  my  aim 
In  doing  this.  X will  take  the  trouble 
(here  to  answer  this  query  with  cor- 
responding wit.  Aim  had  I none.  Both 

symphonies  were  written  simply  be- 
cause they  came  to  me.” 

Certain  Classics. 

After  a few  words  concerning  Beetho- 
ven, Haydn  and  Mozart,  Weingartner 
discusses  Schubert,  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann.  He  admits  that  at  least  one- 
l half  of  Schubert’s  compositions  are  in- 
significant and  superficial,  chiefly  by 
reason  of  the  composer’s  fabulous  fer- 
nl  'ini.  ?et  ,ther“  L enough  to  place  him 
in  the  tanks  of  the  great  masters.  The 
Iff?*,1’  °r  l?n&-  symphony  in  C major 
\n  fpitf  of  it*  prodigious 
£s  ank.  of  development  and  of 
0 combinations.  Weingartner, 
S Si  ' °r  lls!;eninS  to  it.  has  no 
™ is. h that  it  were  shorter;  he  Is  Intoxi- 
cated with  joyous  sensations.  That  the 
finished  |d  Ey™Phqny  in  B minor  is  un- 
ment  Is  !?<■  a ^less,ing  “The  first  move- 

; K „°.V„  TSSJSSSS n»“*.K2 

by 


his  son^s>  has  attained.  I con- 
sider the  second  theme,  given  ou 
to,!1^011?11™  as  one  of  the  most  ma- 


mfittedinsplrati.°5ls  “that  was  ever  per- 
mits? a tbos'oiab  to  express.”  Some 
PPjjht  Prefer  were  ever  permitted''* 
which  f maJestlc"  tl>e  one  true  word  by 
characterize  this  theme?  * 
was  "clever  and  ele- 
and„  one  might  stop  there  In  his 
phitlcism  of  this  alternately  over-praised 
and  under-rated  composer.  Weingnrt- 
crTm1n/Hmarklrare  emlnen  tl^dls- 

ovmSro1  Vo  He<4?r  that  afte^  th0 

overture  to  Midsummer  Nitrhta 
Dream  Mendelssohn  had  nothing  more 

havfteiif  roUtnf0rm‘  “What  be  wSSId 

paY®,  ,ad,,t0  Possess  to  create  works 

SSd,  n°ottha0cSqeui^.  Wsyi 
d?raa?d0d  thatdrtIssshohun.d3 


A^VeJ?e,en  bo.I;D  ln  hlm.  and  it  was  not 
dry  up  their  milk.  During  the  great  full ! of  Sy  and  ‘fnTellectualny 
fasts  the  orthodox  Busmans  are  not  speaks  to  us  from  his  music  and  letters’ 

PeeP  Passion  and  sublectivltv  he  dm 


allowed  to  drink  even  milk,  but  there  not 


„ and  subjectivity  he  did 

. , . possess.  In  whatever  ho  wrote 

is  a sect  whoso  idea  of  lasting  is  of  there  is  always  the  same  finished  form 

swallowing  things  made  from  mill,  mo^foTs  &Mnt  of0 ^‘orXstrl h?£ 

In  certain  parts  of  Africa  it  is  con-  ®ame  elegance,^ the  same  lack  of  ’pas- 
sidered  unlucky  to  sell  new  mill,  which.  the^mp^onil's  lnR  A^mljor^n^h^A 
however,  may  be  safely  given  awav.  P?inor>  aad  as  Mendelssohn  was  alway's 

1,  1,  mu  .tat  iue  t*S8HTS^,'SS»  SfSSh.'SX 

a Dyaks  of  Borneo,  the  Javanese  and  the  ;iie„ary  /Reformation'  symphony  and 

!,r  , . , , , , . , Hymns  of  Praise.’” 

Malays,  cannot  be  persuaded  1o  drink  The  individuality  of  the  "new  classi- 
milk;  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  tilt  0a*  Mendelssohn  was  diametrically  op- 
| Congo  keep  cows,  but  do  not  drink,  live  romanticist!  whose' greatest  sfiroffl- 
and  the  Chinese,  at  least  when  Hu}  ls  ’P  his  Pian°  pieces.  “I  count 

knew  them,  bated  milk.  But  it  is  ii  ZT^or^ 

ij  Weingartner  insists  that  Schumann  does 
bls  kernes  aSd  se“  i 


hildren  begin  to  scream  they  may 
Jcream  in  tune  and  not  “off  the  key.” 
several  children  of  such  unanimous  in- 
put should  thus  be  taught  to  scream  in 
msun.  Not  long  ago  a Chicago  surgeon 
lowed  how  fractures  in  bones  can  be 
mated  by  the  aid  of  a tuning  fork 
rincago  is,  indeed,  a wonderful  city, 
n-  Mr.  IviCcliings,  a citizen  who  makes 
Icoustie  apparatus  for  instruction  in 
I'.vsics,  dreams  of  a harmonious  town 
arinouious  by  day  and  bv  nHit  "We 
now  Jjttle,”.  says  Mr.  Kitchings!  with 
misual  modesty,  “0f  the  laws  ami 
•operties  of  sound  and  what  might  lie 
me  with  -discordant  and  unrelated 
uses.  The  - disagreeable  noises  of  .a 
t.v— the  roar  of  wagons,  street  ears 
•e  ‘L’  road-  the  fries  of  pedlars— 
ighf.  if  properly  attuned  to  each 
her.  be  rendered  agreeable  instead  of 
{scordanf  and  a nuisanep.  A munici- 
' lei'«u,e  of  harmony,  like  tlie  one  for 
T might  m time  bring  it  about.” 
nd  he  looks  forward  to  the  eombina- 
ui  ot  a safe  lock  arranged  so  as  to 
^n  it  by  singing  „ certain,. melody’, 

„ " 1,1011  casp  f«ture  burglars,  bank 
mers  and  clerks  would  benefit  bv 
cal  instruction  in  die  public  schools. 
li\  Josiah  Quincy,  as  mayor  of  Bos- 
'.did  s°met Liing  in  the  direction 
mted  out  by  Mr.  Kitchings.  Through 
1 paternal  care,  street  organs,  pianos 
‘ bauds  "'orc  made  more  musical, 
concerts  were  given  for  the  lieue- 
t the  dwellers  in  various  districts 
: was  only  a step.  The  cries  of 
rvsboys,  hucksters,  milkmen,  brake- 


*■  brought  death  and  forgetfulness  al- 
moVt  before  the  season  of  popularity 
was  at  an  end. 

Barlow  was  one  of  the  last  of  a fallen 
ra.-e.  The  glory  of  negro  minstrelsy  de- 
parted long-  ago.  although  here'  and 
there  is  a brave  survivor.  Woods'  .Min- 
strels. Christy's.  Buckley’s.  Morris.  Pell 
and  Trowbridge,  Bryant’s,  Can, cross 
and  Dixie,  Kelly  and  Leon,  the  San 
Irancisco,  Sam  ShkrpleyV-there  were 

giants  in  those  days,  and  how  (Tie  mere 
sound  of  Barlow.  Wilson.-  Primrose  and 
M est  tilled  countless  boys,  both  old  and 
yoimg,  with  pleasurable  anticipation ’ 
(rone  are  the  days  of  the  march  in  the 
small  city  or  the  overgrown  town  from 
railway  station  ,t°  the  tavern  or  town 
l aii.  but  that  day,  and  the  night,  with 
the  preliminary  grand  out-of-door  con- 
cert. still  haunt  the  memory.  The  “olio” 
began  as  a rule  with  the  chorus  “O 
Had  I s c Free”  from  “Ernani,”  or 

1 Hear  the  Hoofs  Upon  the 
Hill.  Jirranged  from  a well  known 
passage  in  the  overture  to  “The  Bronze 
Iloise.  But  true  pleasure  began  onlv 
V*  »•  -UlmsoD.  ; 

this  evening?”  The  dimaxof  ecstasy  was 
m some  special  scene;  perhaps  it  was 
lies  Got  to  Come,”  with  the  inimita- 
ble Harry  Bloodgood  as  the  hero:  per- 
haps it  was  a scene  from  “Luerezia 
Borgia  with  Kelso  Seymour  as  the  de- 
signing duke;  or  Birch  and  Backus 
were  Desdemona  and  Othello-  0I. 
t ool’  Burgess  appeared  in  some  fa„. 
tasticai  impersonation;  or  Fisher  and 
;!;,!,nI,,‘v  ' 'ild  burlesqued  a sc,.Ue  from 
Lnder  the  Gaslight.”  Some  delighted 


Ireland  that  the  wildest  superstition 


found,  viz.,  that  stirring  the  milk  witl  tions  of  themes;  that' on  account  of  tonic 
the  hand  of  a corpse  will  produce  at  fuT  l'(‘vtbmical  repetitions, 

extraordinary  quantity  of  cream.  Thj  that  ins  finales  as  a°n[te  aro°no/sTand  I 
prominence  of  tlie  cow  in  zoological 


cow  m 

mythology  is  known  to  all  folk-lorists. 
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N 1898-  Felix  Weingartner 
published  a pamphlet  in 
which  he  discussed  cer- 
tain symphonies  written 
since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven, and  also  the  na- 
ture of  the  symphonic- 
poem.  The  substance  of  this  volume  had 
formed  the  material  of  lectures  given 
by  the  author;  for  Weingartner  Is  a ver- 
satile man;  he  Is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished conductors  now  living;  he  has 
■composed  operas,  orchestral  works, 
chamber  music,  songs;  ho  has  written 
sarcastic  and  biting  articles  against 
■wretched  critics  who  had  not  found  his 
music  uniformly  excellent;  he  has  writ- 
ten a savage  attack  on  the  Bayreuth 
of  Coslrcm  and  the  young  Siegfried;  he 
plays  the  piano  ln  chamber  concerts;  he 
Is  the  editor  of  a complete  edition  of 
Berlioz.  Last  season,  as  one  of  the 
Imported  conductors  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York,  he  aroused  en- 
thusiasm. He  will  return  this  season, 
and  It  Is  said  that  he  will  conduct  a 
concert  of  that  society  in  this  city. 

A second  edition  of  Weingartneris  “The 
Symphony  Since  Beethoven”  appeared 
Sn  1901,  and  Miss  Maude  Barrows  Dut- 
ton has  Englished  this  edition  for  the 
Oliver  Dltson  Company.  The  transla- 
tion Is  by  permission  of  the  author,  who 
has  been  assured  by  “a  friend  who 
knows  English”  that  it  Is  of  an  excellent 
(quality. 

In  some  respects  the  second  edition  Is 
not  so  Interesting  as  the  first.  Wein- 
gartner says  In  his  preface  that  the  sec- 
ond Is  “more  carefully  finished  in  style,” 
and  that  there  is  a greater  precision, 
*‘to  obtain  which  some  wordy  passages 


conventional;  that  "the  instrumentation 
is  heavy  and  inflexible,  the  color  gray 
against  gray,  the  most  important 
themes,  if  played  according  to  his  direc- 
tions, sometimes  cannot  be  heard,  and 
a true  forte  is  about  as  impossible  as  a 
true  piano;  * * * in  the  main  a Schu- 
mann symphony  Is  more  effective  as  a 
piano  duet.”  All  this  has  been  said  be- 
fore and  many  times. 


A "Word  About  Brahms. 

Eleven  pages  are  devoted  to  Johannes 
Brahms,  and  these  pages  are  as  a 
whole  directed  against  Bhahms,  Brahms- 
ians  and  Brahmsites  He  admits 
Brahms’  mastery  of  form,  his  “faultless 
technical  perfection.”  but  he  finds  warm  , 
pulsating  life  only  in  a few  of  the  com-  j 
positions.  Schumann’s  praise  ruined  j 
this  “messiah  of  absolute  music,”  this  J 
“successor  of  Beethoven.”  for  Brahms  i 
tried  to  attain  Bethoven’s  profoundity 
and  could  only  assume  the  mask.  This 
music  of  Brahms  is  “scientific  music,  a 
playing  with  tone  forms  and  phrases, 
but  not  that  most  expressive  and  com- 
prehensible world  language  which  our 
great  masters  could  and  had  to  speak, 
that  language  which  arouses  us  and 
strikes  to  our  very  souls,  because  we 
recognize  in  it  our  own  selves  with  our 
own  joys  and  our  own  sorrows,  our  own 
struggles  and  our  own  victories.  Their 
music  is  artistic.  Brahms’  Is  artificial." 
This  Idea  is  elaborated  at  length,  as  is 
the  fact  that  Brahms  went  out  of  his 
way  to  avoid  any  purely  sensuous  charm 
of  sound  either  in  melody  or  instru- 
mentation. The  most  striking  passaga 
in  this  section  is  as  follows: 

“I  have  gone  over  and  studied  deeply 
the  greater  part  of  hts  (Brahms’)  works. 
When  I discussed  this  kind  of  music 
my  intellect  always  grew.  I admired 
the  work  and  the  construction,  and 
found  therein  the  same  joy  that  a phy- 
sician perhaps  feels  when  he  lays  bare 
the  muscles  of  a beautifully  developed 
dead  body.  If  I let  it  work  upon  me  as 
a whole,  I experience,  except  by  (sic) 
the  works  already  mentioned,  that  sick- 
ening faintness  that  must  come  over  tne 
same  physician  when  he  dares  to  wish 
to  bring  to  life  again  the  corpse  which 
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in  rising  amjve  uie  uuu  stringing  to- 
gether of  musical  phrases.”  "Everything 
that  Mahler  writes  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
rich  Imagination  and  of  a passionate  and 
a vivid,  almost  fanatic  enthusiasm, 
which  always  has  awakened  my  sym- 
pathy.” 


he  has  but  just  dissected.  - 
In  this  English  edition  is  a singular 
fcot  note,  which  la  not  In  the  German 
editions.  The  translator  states  that  It 
was  sent  to  her  by  Weingartner  with  a 
request  for  Insertion.  The  note  Is  as 
follows:  “I  expressly  wish  to  state 

that  I am  no  longer  fully  agreed  with 
the  following  criticism  of  Brahms.  The 
weaker  works  which  could  be  affected 
by  It  are  by  far  in  the  minority.  I 
look  up  to  most  of  the  others  in  love 
and  admiration.  If  I now.  in  spite  of 


general  pauses  and  breathing  pauses 
which  for  the  most  part  give 


this  fact,  leave  the  following  remarks 

o I ' 


for  the  present  unchanged,  so  I consider 
it  only  honorable  openly  and  frankly 
to  confess  my  error."  It  Is  a pity  that 
Weingartner  does  not  tell  us  just  when 
or  where  a great  light  shone  on  him 
and  vivified  for  him  the  scores  of 
Brahms.  Was  It  on  his  first  voyage  to 
this  country?  Was  it  at  a Kneipe  in 
New  York?  Or  Is  the  conversion  of  still 
more  recent  date  and  in  anticipation  of 
a visit  to  Boston,  where  so  many 
Brahmsites  lurk?  He  is  wise  to  allow 
the  original  text  to  stand,  for  in  a sec- 
ond edition  it  would  be  easier  to  strike 
out  the  foot  note  of  recantation  than  the 
pages  that  express  his  mature  opinions 
after  he  had  “studied  deeply”  the  great- 
er part  of  Brahms’^  work. 


Bruckner  et  al. 

Bruckner  has  four  pages,  and  in  them 
Weingartner  praises  his  “wealth  of  In- 
vention. the  pregnancy  of  his  themes 
and  the  astonishing  long-windedness  or 
his  melodies";  but  Bruckner  did  not  uti- 


^fn  ‘hS"OfWiv  Sa  ^oWest  thougMsntl ut- 
ter awa  y into  an  ineffective,  nothingness 

h<*t»ausey they  come  into  being,  but  a.re 
r S out."  Bruckner's  manner- 

isms^- among  them  “those  unbearable 


pi 

nuu;u  iui  luc  iuw.l  j,-.  - V-  “ the  1m 
pression  that  he  has  lost  his  way’  — -are 
as  unbearable  as  those  of  Brahms.  But 
Bruckner  was  a rare  idealist,  and  he  had 
a sublime  courage  in  pursuing  his  own 
way  in  the  face  °f  every  opposing  force, 
i "Compare  him  with  our  fashionable  com- 
I posers,  borne  on  by  daily  success  and 
advertisement,  who  puzzle  out  their 
trifles  with  the  utmost  ’raffinerie’ ; and 
then  bow  in  homage  to  this  man.  great 
and  pathetic  in  his  naivete  and  his  hon- 
esty. I confess  that  scarcely  anything 
in  the  new  symphonic  music  can  weave 
Itself  about  me  ■with  such  wonderful 
magic  as  can  a single  theme  or  a few  , 
measures  of  Bruckner.”  When  Wein- 
gartner was  asked  in  Vienna  his  opinion 
of  Brahms  and  Bruckner,  lie  answered: 
“I  wish  that  nature  had  given  U3  one 
master  in  whom  the  characteristics  of 
both  composers  were  united — the  mon- 
strous imagination  of  Bruckner  with  the 
eminent  possibilities  of  Brahms.  That 
would  have  given  once  more  a great  ar- 
tist.” 

Weingartner  does  not  understand  why 
Goetz's  symphony  has  disappeared  from 
concert  programmes:  he  mentions  Raff. 
Draeseke.  Sinding's  “bold,  powerful 
verve,”  Cesar  Franck's  “significant” 
work.  Of  Goldmark’s  "Country  Wed- 
ding'' symphony  he  says:  ’’Those  are 

not  peasants  that  we  see  in  this  com- 
position, but  spoilt  town  folk,  who  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  celebrating  the 
wedding  of  a bridal  pair  of  their  ac- 
quaintance in  the  country."  Borodin’s 
symphony  in  B minor  has  genuine  na- 
tional character:  it  is  a masterpiece  of 
Its  kind,  "the  most  significant  work  of 
the  new  Russian  school  that  I know;  the 
piece  is  so  pregnant  and  characteristic 
that  I always  feel  as  If  one  merely  from 
hearing  this  music  must  get  a picture  of 
Russia  and  her  people,  even  If  one  had 
never  visited  that  land.”  D'Indy  and 
Glazounoff  are  barely  mentioned,  Suk  is 
patted  on  the  head,  and  of  Tschatkow- 
sky’s  symphonies  only  the  "Pathetic”  is 
discussed.  Rubinstein’s  “honest  en- 
deavor to  awaken  the  classic  symphony 
to  new  life”  Is  recognized;  “only  once, 
however,  in  some  of  the  movements  of 
his  'Ocean' ^symphony  has  be  succeeded 


Programme  Music. 

The  most  Interesting  and  valuable  por- 
tion of  Weingartner' s book  is  the  lat- 
ter half  In  which  he  treats  of  Berlioz, 
Liszt,  Smetana,  Richard  Strauss,  and 
symphonic  poems  in  general.  Weingart- 
ner’s  admiration  for  Berlioz  has  long 
been  known,  and  he  is  held  to  be  on©  of 
the  few  great  Interpreters  of  the 
Frenchman’s  colossal  works.  His  expla- 
nation of  the  long  neglect  of  these 
works,  considered  by  many  In  bygone 
years  as  the  “production  of  a half-dis- 
eased mind,”  Is  an  example  of  unusu- 
ally fine  criticism,  and  the  digression 

‘‘rvlo  oio  rlctm”  (c  tirVlAllw  o H _ 


but  the  Invention  itself  is  less  signifi- 
cant. In  "Don  Quixote”  and  "A  Hero’s 
Life”  Strauss  is  far  from  what  Wein- 
gartner considers  music.  An  extensive 
explanation  or  guide,  not  merely  a title, 
is  necessary.  “These  creations  are 
senseless  without  intellectual  explana- 
tion.” Did  not  Strauss,  riding  at  last  on 
the  high  wave  of  prosperity,  wish  to 
see  how  much  he  could  do  with  a grave 
face  before  the  public  discovered  the 
joke?  “If,”  says  Weingartner.  “I  hear 
a piece  that  reveals  to  me  the  weakness 
of  the  modern  school,  then  there  comes 
over  me  after  a short  time  of  attentive 
listening,  in  spite  of  the  great  external 
difference,  exactly  the  same  sensations 
that  a weak  work  of  Brahms  awakens 
In  me:  the  same  insipid,  empty,  and 
heavy  feeling  of  torment.” 


concerning  “plagiarism”  is  wholly  ad- 
mirable. Weingartner,  in  his  pages 
about  programme  music,  bases  his  ar- 
gument on  this  premise:  "Music  can  in- 
terpret moods,  it  can  represent  a men- 
tal state  that  some  event  has  caused  in 
us.  but  it  cannot  picture  the  event  it- 
self. * • • To  take  as  a subject  an 
event,  be  it  physical  or  mental,  of  dra- 
matic or  philosophical  content,  and  to 
wish  to  express  It  through  music,  in  the 
exact  order  in  which  It  happened— the 


Programme  Books. 

Not  the  least  sensible  remarks  of 
Weingartner  are  those  by  which  he 
frees  his  mind  concerning  analytical 
programme  books  with  thematic  Illus- 
trations. 

“This  leading-motive  system  is  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  music,  even  to  classic 


symphonies,  and  the  latest  productions 
of  this  kind  are  the  programme  books 


event,  I repeat,  and  not,  forsooth,  its 
effect  upon  us— is,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
foolish  undertaking,  because  only  words 
or  in  certain  exceptional  cases  a painted 
or  plastic  representation  possess  this 
ability.  Then  the  artist  makes  a mis- 
take in  the  selection  of  his  medium. 
• • • Music,  the  language  of  the  spirit 
of  the  universe.  Is  used  as  a means  or 
expressing  often  what  Is  ordinary  and 
vulgar,  and — in  case  it  is  adopted  exten- 
sively for  work  of  such  style— gives  rise 
to  a perversity  of  possible  musical  feel- 
ing which  hinders  the  appreciation  of 
true  masterpieces."  , 

Weingartner  is  bv  no  means  a blind 
worshipper  of  either  Berlioz  or  Liszt, 
and  the  pages  In  which  he  criticizes 
their  chief  orchestral  works  should  be 
read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  what 
is  vaguely  described  as  "the  modern 
movement,”  for  Berlioz  is  still  a mod- 
em of  the  modern. 

“The  modern  school  has  been  more 
stimulating  and  fruitful  than  the  new 
classical.  It  has  become  the  yeast  in 
the  bread  of  the  Philistines.  ibese 
words  serve  as  introdu.tion  to  a dis- 
cussion of  Richard  Strauss.  Weingart- 
ner prefers  “Death  and  Transfigura- 
tion" and  "Tilleulenspiegel''  to  the  other 
symphonic  poems  of  this  t alen t e d c oin- 
poser  whose  career  in  the  United  states 
persuaded  some  of  his  admirers,  sorely 
against  their  will,  that  a merchant 
traffics  in  his  heart  Not  only  irf  Also 
sprach  Zarathustra”  does  Strauss  fall 
Into  the  error  of  Liszt  In  “The  Ideah 


which  arc  distributed  In  some  cities  at 
every  orchestral  concert.  The  intellec- 
tual harm  they  do  the  listener  is  even 
greater  than  the  material  gain  they 
bring  to  the  publisher.  Nothing  could 
be  said  against  those  written  by  a mu- 
sician and  containing  music  examples, 
particularly  in  case  of  a new  work, 
provided  we  could  Induce  the  public 
to  read  them  before  the  performance. 
At  home  there  is  hardly  an  opportunity, 
The  time  before  the  beginning  of  the 
concert  and  the  pauses  are  filled,  as 
a rule,  with  conversation.  Therefore 
the  reading  begins  after  the  perform- 
ance of  the  music  has  already  com- 
menced. Observe,  now,  a group  of  lis- 
teners supplied  with  programme  books. 
For  economy's  sake,  naturally  two  or 
three  always  look  over  the  same  book. 
Is  it  not  ludicrous  to  see  how  the  heads 
come  together  and  how  the  fingers  point 
to  the  music  example  printed  in  the 
book  when  that  particular  passage  Is 
being  played?  Immediately  afterward 
the  continuation  of  the  text  is  read, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  the  entry 
of  the  next  music  example  may  not  bo 
missed.  What  value  can  there  be  in 
such  distracted  listening  and  insufficient 
reading?  'The  programme  books  make 
it  so  easy,’  is  the  reply.  This  'making 
it  easy’  will  eventually  bring  it  about 
that  the  conductor  will  need  only  to 
‘bring  out,’  as  pointedly  as  possible, 
the  passage  quoted  in  the  programme 
books,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  being 
praised  for  ’clearness  in  elaborating 
the  performance  of  the  orchestra,'  and 
the  listener  will  need  only  know  these 
passages  In  order  to  be  able  to  talk 
i about  and  criticise  the  work,  to  have  I 
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n connoisseur.  Moreover,  to  spare 
-n  the  r>roKrammo  books  are  got- 
.■f  un^hu^ledlf  and  superflcially,  so 
'.at  tfiey  are  of  no  use  «W»«  to 
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nalytical  programme  book,  witn  r 
orithnnt  themes  in  notation.  Is  t 

&mioft!an  ^o^amme0,booreSnouW 

Hnn  nf  the  musical  character  of  the 
work  Itself  He  should.  In  short,  do 
Uvery thing  within  his  power  to  put 

C?mPO! ^n^of' Sa?hyraPN°0  audle^e 

wishes  to  be  surprised.  It  should  know 

Shiv  manner  of  man  the  composer  Is. 
Shit  “m  ti  create  tho  work  wha 
was  his  purpose  In  the  expression  oi 

hWehcommend  this  book  to  all  lovers 
of  music  The  publication.  Just  before 

the  beginning  of  another  symphongStsea- 

son.  Is  peculiarly  timely.  I he  trans 
lation  Is  not  always  satisfactory^  It  Is 
too  plainly  a translation,  and  German 
Idioms  and  forms  of  construction  are 
unfortunately  retained.  Miss  Dutton 
than  once  goes  astray  in  her  prep- 
ositions! and  her  choice  of  adjectives 
in  translation  is  not  always  happy.  Yet 
the  opinions  of  Weingartner  as  a whole 
Ire  expressed  with  sufficient  clearness, 
and  the  translation  will  serve  all  who 
cannot  read  the  original  and  are  not  too . 

fastidious  In  matters  of  literary  style. 

THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS. 

The  24tb  season  of  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr. 
Wilhelm  Gerlcke.  conductor,  will  begin 
In  Symphony  Hall  Saturday  evening, 
Oct.  15.  The  first  public  rehearsal  of 
the  season  will  be  on  Friday  afternoon, 
Oct  14.  The  24  concerts  will  be  on 
consecutive  Saturday  evenings  from 
Oct  15,  1204,  to  April  29,  190o,  omitting 
Nov.  5 Dec.  10.  1904.  Jan.  14,  Feb.  18 
and  March  18,  1905.  The  24  public  re- 
hearsals will  be  on  consecutive  Friday 
afternoons  from  Oct.  14,  1904,  to  April 
28,  1905,  omitting  Nov.  4,  Dec.  9,  1904, 
Jan.  13,  Feb.  17  and  March  17,  1905. 

The  soloists  will  be  as  follows: 
Singers,  Miss  Muriel  Foster.  Mme. 

Gadslti,  Mrs.  Louise  Homer.  Miss  Edith 
MaIker.  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Williams, 
Mossis.  L.  B.  Merrill,  Theodore  Van 

m "Tioli nists.  Miss  Marie  Nichols.  Messrs. 
T-  Adamowski.  C.  Barleben,  Willy  Hess, 
Ysaye  ^re*se*er>  H-  Schmedes,  Eugene 

'Cellist,  Mr.  Rudolph  Krasselt. 
Pianists,  Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Messrs.  Eugen  d’ Albert,  Carlo  Buona- 
mili,  Rafael  Joseffy,  Vladimir  de  Pa.ch- 
mann,  Ignace  Paderewski,  Cornelius 
Ruebner.  Ernest  Schelling. 

lne  programme  of  the  opening  con- 
certs, Oct.  14-15,  will  be  in  memory  of 
Anton  Dvorak. 

Overatnre  to  “Othello.” 

Arin  from  "Stabat  Mater,”  “Inflam- 

matus” 

Mrs.  Ionise  Homer. 

Suite  In  D major,  op.  39... 

Quartet  from  “Stabat  Mater,”  “Quia 

est  homo” , 

Mrs.  Grace  B.  Williams. 

Mrs.  Louise  Homer. 

Mr.  Theodore  Van  Yorx. 

v Mr.  L.  B.  Merrill. 

Symphony  No.  G,  “Prom  the  New 
Worlu  

SECOND  OONOEET.  OCT.  21  AND  22. 
Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  4. ..  .Beethoven 

Hungarian  Concerto  for  violin .Joachim 

Mr.  Willy  Hess. 

C/*,_  wlrst  appearance  in  America.) 

Schereo,  LApprenti  Sorcier” Paul  Dukas 

__  . „„  (First  time.) 

Overture.  “Tannhaeuser" Wanner 

THIRD  CONCERT,  OCT.  2S  AND  ->9° 

Overture,  “Oberon” ...Weber 

Three  movements  orchestrated  by  W 
i»eneke 

Concerto  for  pianoforte  In' F m'inor,'  No.’  1 

n . Mr‘  Vladimir  De  Pachmann.  ^ OII'D 

Symphony  ln  E major,  op.  14 Joseph  Sok 

(First  time.) 

It  is  the  intention  to  produce  the  fol- 
seaiSif:  novelties  the  course ‘of  the 

American:  Two  pieces  for  piano  rr-d 
orchestra  Converse;  symphony  (tne  one 
that  won  the  Paderewski  prize),  Hadley- 
Pax  Triumphans,”  Van  der  Stuclc^n  * 
French:  Prelude  to  Mallarme“s  “The 
Afternoon  of  a Faun,"  Claude  Debussy- 
suite  from  Gabriel  Faure’s  incidental 
music  to  Maeterlinck’s  “Pelleas  and 
Mehsande,”  written  for  the  productlSn 
: Patrick  Campbell  of  tne  play 
m London;  Fantasia  in  D major,  J.  Quv 
?i°,pa.rtz  a Pugil  of  Cesar  Franck,'  now 
director  of  the  Nancy  Conservatory 
and  conductor  of  the  conservatory  c,  n- 
lerts;  symphony  No.  1,  Salnt-SaSis 

2GeC?uck'\fottl?t  mUsl.c  from  suite  No. 
Gi“^-Mottl ; * °Te:rt',re-  Goldmark ; 
nizD  f“rfS Isl  Preaching  to  the 
tsiras,  Liiszt.  Der  Vespertasr  ” Sohil- 

Hugo  w?o1fU  nea’"  symphppi=  poem, 

RItpae1tanrrelUde  symphoni(lue.  op.  11. 

iky-KorsnakoffSadk°W’’  Symphony-  Rim~ 
Scandinavlan:  Suite  on  33  sina,-,,,. 

The  prelude  by  Debussy’  hae  been 
plajed  in  Boston  at  a concert  of  the 
Boston  Orchestral  Club  (amateur)  and 
!°ma  at  ’last  Faure’s  incidental  wi- 
de was  played  here  when  Mrs.  Patrick 
,pro<^ced  Maeterlinck’s  play 
’nT1°Mets  foF  the.  series  of  concerts  and 
or  the  series  of  rehearsals,  $12.00  and 
n. oO,  according  to  location.  The  $12  seats 
-or  the  rehearsals  will  be  sold  at  auc- 
•lon  at  Symphony  Hall.  Monday,  Oct. 


Sf  it  'TO  A.  M.;  the  $7.50  seats  for  the 
rehearsals,  Tuesday,  Oct.  4,  at  10  A M ; 
the  $12  seat 3 for  the  concerts,  fhursday, 
Oct.  «.  at  10  A.  M.;  the  $7.50  seats  for  the 
concerts.  Friday.  Oct.  7.  at  10  A.M., 
bids  will  be  accepted  for  seats  in  ttietr 
regular  order  only,  and  not  for  tiio 
choice;  and  no  more  than  lour  sea  us 
will  be  sold  on  one  bid.  I he  scuts 
open  to  competition  will  be  shown  on  a 
diagram,  and  will  be  marked  off  as 
sold;  tickets  will  bo  delivered  In  the 
hall,  and  must  be  paid  for  as  soon  as 
bought,  or  they  will  be  Immediately  re- 
sold.   

PADEREWSKI’S  TOUR. 

Mr.  Paderewski  will  give  50  concerts 
this  season  In  the  United  States,  Mexico 
and  Canada,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Ellis.  The  tour  will  be- 
gin at  San  Francisco  Dec.  19. 

Mr  Paderewski  will  not  be  in  the  East 
until  late  in  the  season,  and  his  appear- 
ance with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra will  be  some  time  in  Apni. 

KNEISEL  QUARTET  CONCERTS. 

The  series  of  six  chamber  concerts  to 
be  given  by  the  Knelsel  string  quartet 
In  Potter  Hall  the  coming  season  gives 
promise  of  fully  maintaining  the  high 
reputation  of  this  organization,  both  in 
the  character  of  the  programmes  and 
their  performance.  Among  the  novel- 
ties to  be  given  a first  hearing  by  these 
musicians  in  these  concerts  are  the 


Dvorak 


took  thb  second  prix  de  Rome,  and 
without  further  competition  he  sa\ 
himself  wholly  to  the  composition  ot 
“La  Cabrera,”  for  which  Henri  Cain 
wrote  the  libretto.  His  other  works  are 
“A  Summer  Day”  symphonic  poem, 
played  at  a Conservatory  of  Nanoy 
concert,  choruses  for  female  voices,  a 
’’Poem’1  for  violin,  and  several  songs 
which  are  said  to  be  of  chaini  ng  lyri- 
cal quality.  Dupont  Is  now  living  at 
Vesinet,  where  ho  is  siowly  recovering 
from  a severe  sickness.  His  opera, 
which  was  first  produced  at  Milan  as 
noted  by  The  Herald  at  the  time,  will 
be  performed  soon  at  the  Opera  Com- 
lque.  Paris,  with  Gemma  Bellincionl  as 
the  heroine.  . 

Alberto  Baclimann  was  born  at  Ge- 
neva. March  2.  1875.  He  began  to  study 
the  violin  when  he  was  5 years  old.  At 
the  age  of  10  he  took  a first  prize  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Lille.  He  then  studied 
with  Ysaye  from  1888  to  1896,  and  also 
took  lessons  of  Cesar  Thomson.  Jeno 
Hubay  of  Budapest  and  Petri  of  Leipslc. 
From  1895  to  1898  his  home  was  Geneva; 
It  is  now  Paris.  He  has  been  concert 
master  of  the  Conzerthans  of  «er’ln. 
and  of  the  Kaim  orchestra  of  Munich. 
His  first  appearance  in  public  was  at 
Ostend  when  he  was  7 years  old.  He  is 
a composer  as  well  as  a virtuoso.  He 
has  written  a violin  coneerto  rWiinofpri 
to  Vincent  d’Indy,  a suite,  characteristic 
pieces,  transcriptions,  and  fantasias.  He 
Is  married.  _ . . , ■ , 

A son  of  Hans  Richter  Is  technical 
director  of  mlse-en-scene  at  theRatmond 
Theatre,  Vienna.  He  is  said  to  pay  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  ghosts,  spirits, 
spectres  ln  such  works  as  "Der  Frc.l- 


ouartets  by  Bach  In  A minor,  by  Boch-  | sohuetz.”  in  the  endeavor  to  restore  H-e 
erinfiii  G minor  by  Converse  ln  A mi-  Ceil,  ehereoter  which  thev  have  already 
ior  (MS.),  the  s’extet  by  Weingartner, 
the  quartet  by  H.  Wolf  in  D minor,  and 
the.  sa, me  composer’s  Italian  serenade 
for  strings.  The  extensive  repertoire  of 
this  experienced  company  - of  players 
makes  possible  a series  of  programmes 
of  rare  excellence,  and  the  assistance 
of  such  soloists  as  Felix  Weingartner, 

Walter  Damroch,  Josef  Hofmann,  Ra- 
phael Joseffy  and  Arthur  Whiting  adds 
a most  Interesting  feature  to  the  sea- 
son’s attractions.  In  order  to  meet 
many  requests  from  last  y oar  s patrons 
it  has  been  arranged  that  all  such  de- 
siring the  same  seats  they  occup  ed  may 
retain  them  by  addressing  Mr.  John 
Sauerquell  at  Symphony  Hall  on  or  be- 
fore Oct.  10,  the  public  sale  of  seats  be- 


fo’ik  character  which  they  have  already 
lost.  , , 

Mr.  Gardner  S.  Lamson,  a bass  singer 
who  made  Boston  his  home  for  many 
years  will  spend  the  winter  at  Cologne, 
where  he  will  sing  in  opera  and  concert. 

Mrs.  Julie  Wyman,  who  has  been 
studying  modern  French  songs  with 
their  composers  ln  Paris,  will  return  to 
Boston  toward  the  end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Blackburn  says  of  Elgar:  “It  is 
doubtful  if  any  composer,  and  certainly 
any  English  composer,  has  so  rapidly 
come  to  the  front  as  this  musician  has 
contrived  to  do  during  the  past  few 
years.  It  reminds  one  of  the  comparison 
between  Kepler  and  Newton:  the  first 
was  said  to  have  rolled  the  ball  with 
great  difficulty  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 


Giordbno,  having  finished  his  “Siberia 
has  an  opera.,  "Marcella,”  which  lie 
wrote  in  collaboration  with  Lorenzo 
Stechettl. 

New  operas  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera 
House:  Leoncavallo’s  “Roland”  (No- 

vember), Hans  Sommer’s  “Ruebezahl” 
(December),  “Dio  Heirat  wider  Willen, ” 
comic  opera  in  three  acts  by  Humper- 
dinck (January),  "Das  Fest  auf  Sol- 
hang,”  by  Stenhammer  (February). 

“Florodora”  Is  now  given  in  Ham- 
burg. 

“Irrlicht,”  a new  opera  by  Leo  Fall, 
will  be  produced  at  Mannheim. 

The  Musical  Courier  (N.  Y.)  quoted 
from  Kruse’s  new  textbook  to  Gluck’s 
“Orpheus,”  in  which  “an  end  is  put  to 
the  generally  accepted  fable  that  the 
Berlin  Opera  has  been  the  true  home  of 
Gluck’s  operas,  both  in  the  number  and 
ln  the  standard  of  its  productions.” 
There  have  been  1783  performances  in 
Paris  of  Gluck’s  operas,  while  down  to 
1904  there  have  been  only  463  perform- 
ances. The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  adds:  "In 
our  own  times,  as  is  well  known,  the 
most  occasional  revivals  of  ‘Orpheus’  arc 
all  that  we  are  able  to  give  in  testi- 
mony to  that  glorious  and  immortal 
genius.  It  would  seem  as  if  we  no 
longer  have  the  taste  for  classical  pose 
and  classical  gesture  upon  our  stages; 
therefore,  doubtless  It  is  that  Mozart’s 
operas,  which  deal  with  swift  and  hu- 
man movements,  are  so  much  better 
known  and  are  so  much  more  frequently 
given.  We  have  often  wondered  why- 
some  enthusiast,  with  means  at  his  dis- 
posal. should  never  have  thought  ot 
mounting  a cyclus  of  Gluck’s  works,  fin- 
ished as  far  as  might  be  to  perfection, 
by  which  the  real  taste  of  the  public 
should  be  gauged.  Of  course,  if  the 
public  Is  never  allowed  to  witness  a, 
great  classic,  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
Ignore  them;  but  there  is  a further  prob- 
lem which  has  never  been  answered,  and. 
that  Is  as  to  whether  it  is  the  entrepre- 
neur who  guides  the  public  taste,  or  the 
public  taste  which  guides  the  entrepre- 
neur " 


ginning  at  totter  Hall  on  the  morning  wWie  Newton  completed  the  work  by 

Oct,  17  t-1  — 1- 1 t *■  J«nrn  +lm  rttVicr  C T TI  flip 

BISPHAM  SONG  CYCLE  CONCERTS. 

Manager  L.  H.  Mudgett  has  planned 
to  present  Mr,  David  Bispharh,  the 
famous  baritone  singer,  ln  a cycle  of 
song  recitals.  In  which  this  accom- 
plished artist  will  be  heard  in  a series 
of  the  vocal  compositions  of  Beethoven, 

Schumann,  Schubert  and  Brahms,  the 
dates  being  the  afternoons  of  Oct.  25, 

Nov.  7,  Nov.  16  and  Nov.  28.  ln  Jordan 
Hall.  The  compositions  included  in  the 
several  programmes  are  well  calculated 
to  display  the  rare  musical  intelligence, 
taste  and  skill  of  Mr.  Blspham,  and  his 
accomplishments  as  a singer  insure  a 
delightful  interpretation  of  the  works 
chosen.  Beethoven  and  Schumann  will 
be  the  composers  represented  In  the  first 
programme,  in  which  Miss  Marguerite 


Knote  will  sing  in  German  opera  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  this  season. 
Katharina  Bettaque  was  born  at  Ber- 
lin. Aug.  2,  1862,  and  she  studied  with 
Heinrich  Dorn.  A young  girl  she  made 
her  debut  ln  Berlin  as  a soubrette  at 
Kroll’s  Opera  House,  and  she  afterward 
sang  at  Leipslc,  Rotterdam  and  Bremen. 
At  Bremen  she  met  Alexander  Senger. 
the  director  of  the  City  Theatre,  who 
became  her  husband.  For  a long  time 
she  was  a member  of  the  Hamburg 
opera  company,  but  she  was  called  to 
Munich,  where  she  is  highly  esteemed 
as  a dramatic  singer.  She  has  sung  at 
Bayreuth,  in  various  large  European 
cities,  and  she  has  already  visited  the 
United  States. 

Heinrich  Knote  was  born  at  Munich 
Nov.  25,  1870,  and  was  trained  as  a 
singer  at  the  music  school  of  that  city. 
He  joined  the  Royal  Court  Theatre 
company  In  1893  and  began  his  career 
as  a.  buffo  tenor.  He  is  now  the  first 
heroic  tenor,  and  he  has  sung  such  parts 
as  Siegfried,  Tristan.  Walter  Stolzing 
with  success.  He  has  sung  in  several 
cities,  among  them  London. 

Miss  Vix  took  last  summer  in  the  com- 
petition of  the  Paris  Conservatory  the 
first  prize  for  opera,  and  the  second  for 
opera  comique.  The  former  prize  was 
awarded  by  a unanimous  vote.  For  once 
jury  and  public  were  In  full  accord.  She 
sung  scenes  from  “Patrie,”  “L’Afrl- 
caiue”  and  “William  Tell.”  Pier  voice, 
artistry,  dramatic  temperament  were 
highly  praised,  and  when  only  a -second 
prize  for  opera  comique  was  awarded 
her  after  a passionate  scene  of  San- 
tuzza,  the  surprise  was  great.  She  will 
make  her  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  in 
Marty’s  new  opera  in  two  acts,  “Daria,” 
which  will  be  produced  ln  November  or 
December. 

Miss  Caponsacchi,  who  took  the  first 
Velio  prize  in  the  competition  of  the 
Paris  Conservatory — a first  prize  was 
given  also  to  Mr.  Droeghmans — is  de- 
scribed not  merely  as  a player  of  prom- 
ise, but  as  already  an  accomplished  ar- 
tist. 

Gabriel  Dupont,  to  whom  was  awarded 
by  unanimous  vote  the  Sonzogno  prize 
of  $10,000  for  his  opera,  “La  Cabrera,” 
was  born  at  Caens  in  1S78.  (His  father, 
an  organist,  was  his  first  teacher,  and 
in  Paris  the  teachers  were  Widor  and 
Massenet.  He  was  in  Widor’s  class  at 
the  conservatory  when  the  latter  re- 
signed his  position,  and  Dupont  com- 
pleted his  studies  with  him.  In  1901  he 
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kicking  It  down  the  other  side.  In  the 
terms  of  our  comparison,  Elgar  plays 
the  double  role,  for  he  alone  must  know 
the  years  and  labor  It  cost  him  to  get 
the  stone  to  the  top,  before  it  could 
rush  upon  Its  triumphant  course  when 
finally  assisted  by  natural  courses.” 

WORKS  AND- PERFORMANCES. 

Cyril  Scott’s  Rhapsody  No.  1 (op. 
32)  for  orohestra  was  played  in  London 
for  the  first  time  at  a promenade  con- 
cert Sept.  10.  Mr.  Blackburn  criticised 
as  follows;  “Mr.  Scott  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  clever  writer  of  music,  but  we 
rather  Imagine  that,  with  youth  still  on 
his  side,  he  is  inclined  somewhat  to  run 
’riot,  we  are  inclined  to  mingle  emo- 
tion with  thought  so  alternately  that 
music  almost  begins  to  lose  its  exclu- 

unuwtwn,  ...  . x „ sive  title  as  the  language  of  emotion 

Hall  the  soprano,  will  assist,  with  Har-  and  nothing  else.  Mr.  Scott  stands 
old  6.  Smith  at  tne  piano.  half-way  between  the  two  ideas;  he  reels 

you  off  pages  of  the  essentially  modern 

PERSONAL.  1(Jea  continuity  of  thought  which  in 

,,  . , a sense  may  be  compared  to  the  com- 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portrait  p)eted  roundness  of  a ring:  into  that 

of  Mme.  Senger-Bettaque,  soprano;  Miss  ring  he  has  inserted  precious  stones  of 

Vix  mezzo-soprano;  Miss  Caponsacchi,  melody,  some  of  little,  some  of  much 
. -nm-  worth,  and  thus  has  curiously  combined 

cellist;  Messrs.  Gabriel  Dupont,  co  , thought  of  two  generations.  The 
poser;  Heinrich  Knote,  tenor,  and  AJ-,  intention  is  most  admirable,  and  to  a 

berto  Bachmann,  violinist.  It  is  statedl  large  extent,  that  intention  is  carried 
nerto  aacnmauu.  vivu  j out  m practice,  but  Mr.  Scott  has  not 

that  Mme.  Senger-Bettaque  and  Mr.  j completely,  as  it  seems  to  us,  so  mingled 

these  two  essential  ideas  of  his  work, 
although  lie  has  gone  very  far  toward 
that  commingling,  which,  when  finally 
proportioned  and  really  founded  upon 
an  inspiring  subject,  will  doubtless  bring 
him  a .genuine  success.  We  say  so  all 
the  more  sincerely  because  we  note  that 
this  is  the  first  of  a series  of  rhapsodies 
■■contemplated  by  the  composer,  and,’ 
as  we  are  grandiloquently  informed, 
‘alms  rather  at  the  representation  of,  a 
series  of  moods  than  the  creation  of  a 
succession  of  well  defined  musical  sec- 
tions.’ This  particular  rhapsody  is  so 
full  of  promise  that  we  look  forward  to 
the  realization  of  maturer  moods  com- 
bined with  that  natural  increase  of 
technique  which  comes  from  experience, 
and  which  will  form  this  series  of  later 
rhapsodies.” 

The  programme  of  the  first  Chatelet 
concert,  Paris,  Oct.  16,  will  be  de- 
voted wholly  to  works  by  Cesar  Franck. 
The  Lamai'eux  concerts  will  begin 
Oct.  23. 

Hugo  Kami’s  new  piano  concerto  is 
highly  praised  by  German  music  jour- 
nals. It  is  dedicated  to  Leopold  Go- 
dowsky,  who,  according  to  the  Musical 
Courier,  will  probably  play  it  in  Berlin 
this  season. 

Mr.  Sam  Franko  will  give  his  annual 
series  of  concerts  of  old  music  in  New 
York  on  Dec-.  29,  Jan.  19,  Feb.  23,  in 
Mendelssohn  Hall. 

The  first  performance  of  Gustav  Mahl- 
er’s 5th  symphony  wall  be  at  the  first. 
Guerzenich  concert,  Cologne,  this 
month. 

A new  string  quartet  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Converse  will  be  performed  by  the 
Knelsel  quartet  this  season.  Mr.  Con- 
verse’s orchestral  romance,  “The  Festi- 
val of  Pan,”  will  be  performed  at  War- 
saw this  winter. 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Reginald  de  Koven’s  new  operetta, 
book  by  Frederic  Rankin,  has  been 
written  for  De  Wolf  Hopper  and  will 
be  produced  in  New  York. 

Amintore  Gali  has  nearly  finished  his 
opera,  “King  David.”  Will  Bathsheba 
be  the  heroine?  We  already  bear  Go- 
liath, the  bass.  Meanwhile,  Giacome 
Orefice  is  at  work  on  an  opera, 
“Moses”;  Mugnoni’s  “Pecheurs  d’lsl- 
ande,”  with  a libretto  based  on  Loti’s 
novel,  is  ready  for  production  at  Naples; 


A STAGE  NAME. 

Mr.  Alois  Pennarini  of  Hamburg— 
where  the  steaks  and  the  edging  come 
from— will  be  the  Parsifal  in  Mr.  Sav- 
age’s production  of  Wagner’s  last  mu- 
sic-drama.* The  name  Pennarini  is  not 
that  of  his  family.  His  father’s  name 
is  Federchen,  which  means  “little 
feather.”  A heroic  tenor  with  such  a 
name  might  excite  the  laughter  of  those 
who  at  any  solemn  performance  are 
moved  as  easily  as  a hair-trigger.  Yet 
Federchen,  to  those  unacquainted  with 
German,  might  have  an  impressive 
sound,  just  as  Pennarini  is  more  eupho- 
nious than  many  of  our  English  names. 
A distinguished  American  composer  of 
' music  once  said  that  the  Russians  had 
an  advantage  over  the  Americans  in 
this;  a composition  signed  by  Rimsby- 
Korsakoff,  by  Stcherbatcheff  or  by 
BalakirefE  would  attract  more  attention 
and  win  greater  applause  than  if  it 
were  announced  as  by  Schmidt,  Muel- 
ler, Brown  or  Robiuson.  You  expect 
the  artist,  poet  or  musician  to  have  a 
sonorous,  mouth-filling  or  beautiful 
name:  Marlowe,  Byron,  Hawthorne, 

Rembrandt.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Whit- 
man, Pbe,  Vincent  d’lndy,  Tennyson— 
a long  list  might  easily  be  made;  nor 
should  Shelley  and  Keats  he  omitted 
because  they  are  known  to  vulgar 
jesters  as  Kelly  and  Sheets.  Mr.  Kip- 
ling’s rhymes  remind  one  of  his  name. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  ns 
Southey’s  Doctor  Dove,  who  could  not 
endure  the  Leatherheads  aud  Shuffle- 
bottoms,  the  Scroggses  and  the 
Scruggses,  the  Sheepshanks  and  the 
Ramsbottqms;  but  one  may  say  with 
Bayle:  “I  have  always  been  much 

astonished  at  families  who,  hearing  an 
odious  or  ridiculous  name,  did  not 
change  it.”  The  ancients,  it  is  said, 
had  such  a reverence  for  honorable 
names  that,  when  they  examined  men 
accused  of  some  crime,  they  first  put 
to  the  torture  the  one  whose  name  was 
vilest.  They  found  a fatality  in  cer- 
tain names.  The  Emperor  Servcrus 
consoled  himself  for  the  deportment 
of  his  wife  Julia  by  remembering  that 
for  years  women  so  named  had  been 
of  irregular  conduct,  and  so  there  were 
many  Frenchmeu  who  believed,  that 
Henri  was  a name  fatal  to  a king  of 
their  country,  for  they  cited  the  re- 
spective endings  of  Henry  II.,  III.  and 
IV.  When  Esquibel  met  Cotabanarua 
in  Hispaniola  ibey  exchanged  names, 
“an  Indian  league  of  fraternity  and  per- 
petual friendship.”  There  were  South 
American  tribes  who  took  their  names 
from  beasts,  birds,  any  risible  object, 
and  when  any  one  died  they  abolished 
the  name  by  which  he  was  called  and 
they  invented  another  for  the  thing 
from  which  it  was  taken.  We  believe 
the  gypsies  have,  or  had  in  their  more 
romantic  days,  a similar  custom. 


i 


There  are  chauges  of  names  that  may 
well  excite  a smile.  Mr.  Henry  Stout, 
for  example,  was  an  honest  tradesman, 
who  made  money  and  lived  a simple  j 
life.  His  son,  John  Henry  Stout,  a 
I naturally  simple  person,  udded  to  his 
fortune  and  married  a woman  who  soon 
began  to  climb  the  social  ladder,  clum- 
sily at  first,  but  sad  experience  taught  I 
her  finesse,  and  her  lavish  entertain- 
ment won  for  her  friends,  or  at  least 
acquaintances  catalogued  as  desirable. 
Her  card  now  bears  the  name  Mrs. 
John  Henry-Stout.  She  and  John  are 
known  as  the  Henry-Stouts;  they  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  hyphenated. 

Mr.  Pennariui  should  not  be  censured 
•for  a display  of  affectation.  He  was 
eminently  wise.  An  audience  rnignt  j 
overlook  tbe  fact  that  Richard  Strauss  i 
is.  after  all,  Richard  Peacock,  but  a ' 
Mr.  Feather  or  a Mr.  Pinfeather  as  j 
Lohengrin  or  Tristan  or  Raoul  would  i 
not  be  endured,  nor  would  he  be  ac- 
cepted us  Tarsifal  even  in  a strictly 
English  version. 

AT  TABLE. 

The  genteel  person  is  never  weary  of 
writing  a book  on  etiquette,  and  the 
equally  genteel  jierson  is  never  weary 
of  buying  it.  Book  after  book  appears 
in  England  and  in  our  own  country  ex- 
plaining what  you  should  do  aud  what 
you  should  not  do  in  the  course  of 
courtship,  in  ballroom  or  when  you  aro 
inclined  to  play  the  wolf  at  table.  But 
no  one  has  thought  of  reprinting  iu  an 
English  version  and  in  cheap  pocket 
form  that  invaluable  manual  the  great 
treatise  of  Erasmus,  “Do  Civilitate 
Morum.”  There  is  so  much  honey- 
daubing,  so  much  horn-blowing  in  these 
literary  days  that  praise,  even  when  it 
is  neither  hysterical  nor  purple,  is 
looked  on  with  suspicion.  It  is  better 
to  quote  from  tbe  treatise  and  to  ab- 
stain from  fulsome  commeut. 

“Do  not  be  the  first  to  put  your  hand 
in  a dish.  That  which  you  cannot  take 
with  your  fingers,  put  on  your  plate. 
It  is  a great  piece  of  rudeness  to  carry 
your  dirty,  greasy  fingers  to  your  mouth 
to  lick  them,  or  to  wipe  them  on  your 
coat;  it  is  much  more  decent  to  use  tbe 
tablecloth  or  a napkin.’’  These  words 
were  published  over  three  centuries 
ago.  Is  not  the  advice  sound  today? 

“Antequam  bibas,  praemandc  cibum,” 
says  the  sage  in  the  sonorous  language 
of  the  ancient  Romans;  which,  being 
interpreted,  means:  “Swallow  your 

piece  of  food  before  you  drink,’’  a pre- 
cept that  will  be  indorsed  by  any  mod- 
ern health  faddist.  And  here  are  jewels 
of  advice:  “Do  not  seat  yourself  with 
unwashed  hands;  see  to  it  that  your 
nails  are  trimmed”;  “To  condemn  the 
dishes  presented  is  considered  uncivil, 
and  it  is  not  agreeable  to  your  host”; 
“All  that  which  is  said  or  done  at 
table  should  be  imputed  to  tbe  wiue,  un- 
less you  observe  the  laws  of  the  Greeks, 
‘I  hate  the  host  that  has  a memory.’  ” 
The  author  of  “Don’t,”  even  Mrs. 
Sherwood  herself,  could  not  have  im- 
proved on  this,  and  they  sat  at  rich 
men’s  feasts  aud  knew  both  wits  and 
beaux. 

Are  you  doubtful  concerning  the  true 
manner  of  eating  a soft  boiled  egg?  Do 
you  shrink  from  the  thought  of  dash- 
ing it  boldly  into  a glass,  of  sprinkling 
liberally  with  salt  and  pepper,  of  adding 
n dab  of  butter,  and  then  of  wielding  in- 
trepidly a spoon?  Are  you  persuaded 
by  sxobbish  advisers  to  eat  timidly  a 
section  dug  out  painfully  from  a 
broken  top?  Read  Erasmus,  the  son 
of  the  hero  of  “The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth”  : “To  clean  the  eggshell  with 
a finger  nail  or  with  the  thumb  is  a 
ridiculous  action ; you  can  do  it  more 
politely  with  a knife.”  Ponder  also 
these  words  from  "La  Civilite  nou- 
velle”  by  “L.  D.  L.  M.”  (1067)  : 

“Break  the  shell  with  a slight  blow 
of  a knife ; remove  the  yolk  and  a part 
of  the  white  around  it,  softening  the 
rest  with  the  yolk  ; put  in  a little  salt 
with  the  knife-blade  and  it  is  ready. 
If  by  chance  you  do  not  find  tbe  egg 
to  your  taste,  beware  of  catiDg  it. 
Without  saying  a word,  lest  you  dis- 
gust the  company,  put  it  on  a plate. 


To  dfink'  while  eating  an  egg  is  unbe- 
coming ; it  smacks  of  gluttony.” 

Chicago  epicures  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  tucking  their  napkin  under  the 
collar  band  should  know  that  Erasmus 
recommends  tbe  shoulder  or  the  left 
arm  as  the  proper  place  for  this  table 
luxury. 

QH-  H-  /?0  V 

AN  OLD  CUSTOM. 

Girls  of  Lexington,  Ga.,  have 
formed  an  Anti-Kissing  Club.  The 
members  pledge  themselves  never  to 
kiss  any  one  except  father,  mother, 
sister,  brother,  husband,  and  children, 
and  they  also  pledge  themselves  not  to 
kiss  their  sweethearts  before  they  are 
married  to  them.  “The  object  of  this 
club  is  to  promote  hygiene,  candor, 
saneness,  and  finance  among  members.” 
“Finance” — because  they  know  that 
some  weak  sister  will  kiss  and  pay  a 
line. 

We  remember  that  an  officer  of  the 
health  department  of  Chicago  some 
years  ago  declared  that  kissing  should 
go,  and  that  in  all  kisses,  however 
chaste  and  respectful  they  might  be, 
kisser  and  kissee  should  first  steep 
their  lips  in  carbolized  rosewater. 

Yet  kissing  the  lips  by  way  of  salu- 
tation was  once  as  common  as  shak- 
ing hands.  It  was  customary  among 
near  relatives  of  both  sexes  in  Patri- 
archal and  in  later  Hebraic  times.  In 
the  Christian  church  there  was  the  kiss 
of  charity.  The  “kiss  of  condescen- 
sion” is  still  given  in  the  East.  Every- 
body kissed  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. A famous  sojourner  in  England 
wrote  to  his  friend  : “There  are  lasses 
here  with  heavenly  faces.  There  is  also 
a practice  nev?r  to  be  commended  suffi- 
ciently. If  you  go  to  any  place  you 
are  received  by  all  with  a kiss: — if  you 
go  ajourneying  you  are  dismissed 
with  a kiss — you  return  and  kisses  are 
exchanged — visitors  call  ana  the  first 
tiling  is  kissing;  they  leave  and  there’s 
kissing  all  round.  Whenever  and 
wherever  there’s  meeting,  there’s  kiss- 
ing. Wherever  you  move,  there’s  noth- 
ing but  kisses — and  if  you,  Faustus,  had 
but  once  tasted  them  !” 

As  in  England,  so  in  many  conti- 
nental countries.  Adrianus  Heere- 
boord,  a deep  thinker  at  Leyden,  pro- 
posed this  question : “Is  the  custom 
which  allows  strangers  in  the  Low 
j Countries  and  in  other  lands,  to  kiss 
the  wife  of  another,  a widow,  a maiden, 
when  ceremonious  visits  are  paid,  agree- 
able to  the  rules  of  chastity?”  And  he 

answered  like  a gentleman,  in  the 
affirmative.  Kormannus  knew  many 
places  in  Germany,  as  Cologne,  Tribiu- 
gen,  “where  it  would  be  looked  on  as 
great  impoliteness  for  a young  man  to 
meet  a maiden  without  embracing  aud 
kissing  her.” 

Acute  philosophers  have  declared  that 
kissing  goes  by  favor,  aud  in  the  days 
when  there  was  such  indiscriminate 
i osculation  there  were  knowers  and 
lovers  of  a good  thing  that  protested 
against  such  promiscuousness.  Mark 
the  words  of  Montaigne,  Englished  by 
John  Florio:  “It  is  an  unpleasing  and 
injurious  custom  unto  ladies,  that  they 
must  afford  their  lips  to  any  man  that 
hath  hut  three  larkies  following  him. 
how  unhandsome  and  loathsome  soever 
he  be.  Nor  do  we  ourselves  gain  much 
by  it;  for  as  the  world  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  so  for  four  fair  ones  we 
must  kiss  fifty  foul;  and  to  a nice  or 
tender  stomach,  as  are  those  of  mine 
age  one  ill  kiss  doth  surpay  one  good.” 
But  shall  handshaking  be  the  only 
manifestation  of  joy  in  welcome  and 
of  sorrow  in  parting?  Hands  are  often 
clammy,  and  women  are  seldom  adepts 
iu  handshaking.  Some  imitate  the  man 
of  the  pump-handle,  others  suddenly 
withdraw  cold  tips.  Why  not  revive, 
as  a token  of  endearment,  the  old  habit 
of  biting  the  ear?  Or  if,  as  in  Sicily, 
such  biting  is  a symbol  of  undying 
hatred,  let  there  be  gentle  pulling  of 
the  ear.  That  this  custom  was  com- 
mon we  know  from  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists.  And  did  not  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  when  he  was  in  high  spirits, 
pull  the  ears  of  women  and  also  the 
ears  of  men? 


A CHASER. 


evening  was  when  Othello  sayi^xjJKUas- 
sio,  ‘Never  more  be  officer  of  mine.’  and 
Casslo  throws  himself  at  Othello’s  feet, 
thought  sick  nigh  unto  death,  ^ank  The  band  struck  up.,  ‘Her  Golden  Hair 
light  wines  and  champagne  at  dinner  a Was  Hanging  Down  Her  Back,’  and 
few  days  ago,  and  "followed  it  with  a Othello  sang  it  passionately!” 


glass  of  beer,  according  to  German 
custom.”  In  other  words,  the  monarch 
took  a chaser.  This  word  “chaser”  is 
not  in  Farmer  and  Henley’s  “Slang 
and  Its  Analogues”;  it  is  not  in  any 
slang  dictionary  known  to  us;  it  is  not 
in  Farmer’s  Dictionary  of  American- 
isms; yet  it  is  a good,  sound  word. 
The  serious  dictionaries  give  as  one  of 
the  definitions  of  chaser  “one  who  pur- 
sues, especially  with  hostile  intent”;  but 
the  chaser  of  the  bar-room  is  supposed  to 
be  beneficent.  A well  known  physician 
in  Boston  recommends  after  the  use  of 
wine  or  strong  waters  two  or  three 
bottles  of  beer.  A glass  or  two  of  beer 
will,  as  a chaser,  produce  only  a head- 
ache; hut  the  beer  in  large  quantities 
will  serve  as  a broom,  as  spinach  ac- 
cording to  the  French  saying.  The 
beer,  thus  used,  should  not  be  cold. 
The  Germans  have  various  chasers  for 
special  purposes.  In  Berlin — we  speak 
of  student  days  in  the  early  eighties — 
the  operation  of  taking  a bath  was 
looked  on  by  the  inhabitants  as  adven- 
turous. There  were  public  baths  at 
different  prices.  Weiss  beer  was  pop- 
ularly supposed,  if  it  were  put  down  in 
a large  quantity,  to  save  the  bather 


Here  is  a beautiful  instance  of  "nil 
nisi  bonum."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
made  this  editorial  remark  concerning 
the  career  of  the  late  Herbert  Bismarck: 
“It  is  too  often  the  fate  of  a great  man 
—a  trick  which  the  impishness  of  destiny 
delights  to  play  him— to  beget  a son  who 
resembles  his  father  in  nothing  save  the 
defects  of  his  qualities.  * * » Tall, 
broad,  muscular,  a German  student  of 
the  broadsword  and  beer-swilling  sort, 
gifted  with  an  enormous  capacity  for 
the  consumption  of  liquor,  and  with  a 
roughness  of  manner  that  was  not  ex- 
ceeded even  by  that  of  his  great  father 
—on  the  strength  of  which  he  was  ver> 
cordially  disliked  by  a very  great  num- 
ber of  people— Prince  Herbert  Bismarck 
had  most  of  the  quite  separable  acci- 
dents of  the  paternal  genius  without  the 
slightest  touch  of  its  real  nature  aud 
property.  Had  he  not  been  his  father’s 
son  he  would  have  been  an  obscure 
Prussian  official,  and  a fairly  typical 
specimen  of  that  particularly  unpleasant 
creature.” 


There  is  dispute  in  New  York.  Is 
there  an  “h"  ui  “dudeen”?  The  pundits 
differ  curious™.  The  great  Oxford  dic- 
tionary, edited  by  Dr.  Murray,  gives 
“dudeen”  as  the  preferred  form  and 
there  are  these  variants:  dodeen,  dood- 
heen,  doudeen,  dudheen.  Charles  Lever 


from  the  exposure  that  superinduces  spelled  it  “dudeen”;  “a  short  dudeen 
death.  * Now  the  “Bad  Nobel”  was 
patronized  chiefly  by  foreigners.  The 
nobility  of  it  was  in  the  fact  that  the 
water  had  not  been  used  by  a predeces- 
sor. After  the  bath  a tub  of  Weiss 
beer  was  brought  in,  and  the  chaser 
was  kummel.  It  is  a pleasure  to  ob- 


graced  his  lips.”  Thackeray  made  Fitz- 
Boodle  say:  “I  found  the  Irish  (loodhen 
and  tobacco  the  pleasantest  smoking 
possible.’’  In  “Paddiana”  we  read: 
"The  tobacco  smoke  ascended  from  the 
bowl  of  his  doodeen.”  A contributor  to 
’Notes  and  Queries”  mentions  the  legend 
of  Donnybrook  fair  attended  by  the 


stuck  in  the  band  of  his  "caubeen.” 
Other  forms,  not  heartily  approved  by 
the  judicious,  are  “dudyen,”  “doodeen,” 
“doohdeen.” 

Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor  came  to 
this  country  not  long  ago  with  seven- 
teen trunks  and  a valet,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  welcome  him.  He  sailed 


serve  that  King  George  is  on  the  mend,  pugnacious  Irishman  with  a “dhudheen” 
Some  envious  foreigner  once  said  that 
unless  a German  was  drunk  he  thought 
he  was  unwell — a mean  slander,  for, 
although  the  Germans  are  mighty  toss- 
pots and  malt-worms,  they  are  seldom 
beside  themselves  with  drink. 

A TIMID  ECONOMIST. 

Prof  von  Weber  of  the  chair  of  eco-  j for  England  with  seventeen  trunks  and 
nomics  at  Heidelberg  came  to  this  ^ ^ ThS.  “ 

country  some  weeks  ago  » bade  adieu  to  none.”  To  some  his 

his  favorite  study.  He  brou„  > j would  seem  a cheerless  one,  and 
ter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  F rank  Greei  |,  t))ere  are  those  who  would  be  willing  to 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  Capitol,  and  | exchange  even  a corner  lot  in  N i?w 
settled  in  Guthrie  to  take  voluminous 
notes  for  an  exhaustive  and  exhausting 
treatise.  Mr.  Greer,  it  seems,  had  some 
differences  of  opinion  with  Mr.  John 
Golobie  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Regis- 
ter, and,  instead  of  indulgence  in  windy 
argument  and  tiresome  “nailing  of  lies,’ 
each  editor  took  down  his  old  family 
shotgun  and  sought  to  point  his  argu- 
ment in  the  most  incisive  manner 
known  in  the  South,  Southwest,  West 


York  for  a friend. 


Bishop  Corfe  preached  the  gospel  to 
the  Koreans  in  their  own  language,  with 
which  he  was  not  wholly  familiar.  He 
told  them  many  surprising  things:  that 
Lazarus  did  not  fall  sick,  but  that  he 
entered  a bottle;  that  hell  Is  a cellar; 
that  the  reckless  sinner  is  like  a don- 
key—he  intended  to  say  butterfly— in  a 
spider’s  web 


masters  of  retreat." 


These  new  leaders  by  sea  and  by  land 
and  New  York  city.  One  would  sup-  of  the  Russians  are  all  men  of  “the 
nose  that  Prof  von  Weber  would  have  highest  ability  and  energy”  and  enjoy 
welcomed  this  gun  play  for  the  purpose  “the  highest  esteem”  of  the  powers  that 

o/  ohTcrv.atioii  ancf  study,  as  a vital  be.  It  seems , to  us  that  all  this  was 
oi  ooservauuu  said  of  the  Russian  generals  and  ad- 

premise  ou  which  to  base  a tar-iea^u-  mlra]s  that  have  biundere4  ' or  been 
ing,  all-embracing  conclusion.  W hat 
did  he  do?  Did  he  watch  the  marks- 
i manship?  Did  he  pray— at  a safe  dis- 
tance— for  the  success  of  his  host?  Not 
at  all.  Unmindful  of  his  duty  toward 
science,  unnerved,  possibly,  by  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  shots,  he  packed  his 
trunk  and  left  Guthrie  in  the  first 
train.  Yet  no  doubt  the  learned  profes- 
sor will  write  pages  about  the  economic 
conditions  in  Guthrie  without  the  slight- 
est reference,  even  in  a foot-note,  to 
his  timidity,  and  draw’  philosophical 
conclusions  from  imperfect  and  insuffi- 
cient data. 


A correspondent  of  the  Australasian 
describes  a performance  of  “Othello”  in 
a Malay  theatre:  ”It  was  all  In  Malay, 
of  course,  but  where  they  had  got  the. 
European  costumes  from  I cannot  im- 
agine. They  were  of  all  kinds  and  de- 
scriptions. Othello  was  dressed  as  a 
toreador,  with  tennis  shoes  on;  Casslo 
as  Henry  VIII.;  Iago  in  a black  velvet 
court  suit,  with  a barrister’s  wig  well 
down  over  his  nose;  Desdemona  in  a 
short  Spanish  dancing-girl's  dress;  Rod- 
erigo.  a green  Druid’s  gown,  with  pink 
stockings  and  tanned  boots.  But  the 
i joke  of  the  whole  thing  was  the  music. 
There  was  a Malay  orchestra  of  banjos, 


/ p y 

" A FRENCH  PARADOX. 

Mr.  Homy  de  Gourmont  of  Paris  is 
the  author  of  a biting  article  entitled 
“The  Paradox  of  the  Cilizeu.’’  The 
opening  paragraph  is  as  the  keynote: 
“The  citizen  is  a variety  of  Man;  a 
variety  either  degenerate  or  primitive, 
he  is  to  man  that  which  the  gutter 
• at  is  1 o the  wildcat.  Moreover,  he  is 
a well  known  and  esteemed  animal. 
[Wise  men  have  chosen  him  as  the  sub- 
ject for  patient  investigation  which 
■they  describe  as  sociological.  Like  all 
beautiful  aud  nobly  useless  creations, 
sociology  is  the  invention  of  a man  of 
genius— Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.” 

Mr.  de  Gourmont  tells  us  that  citi- 
zens are  used  in  sacrifices  to  the  fam- 
ily. the  country  and  society.  The  males 
are  sacrificed  in  the  greater  number; 
only  in  strikes  or  revolutions  are  eiti- 
zen esses  offered  ou  the  altar.  The  citizen, 
an  admirable  creature,  dauces  to  (he 
word  "Duty”  as  a.  hear  to  music.  The 
poor  animal,  who  receives  blows  for 
wages  when  he  does  not  dance  in  time, 
is  an  eternal  debtor.  Death  does  not 


mandolins,  etc.,  but  they  played  scarce-  ^ g H P .... 

ly  any  native  music.  They  all  simply  iext|nguisj1  jjjg  dejjt;  the  sou  inherits  it 
love  European  music,  to  which  they  set  fundame„tal  characteristics  of 

their  own  Malayan  words.  The  whole 

£y  was  interspersed  with  songs,  just  the  citizen  are  devotion,  res, gnat  on. 
like  our  comic  operas.  The  gem  of  the  stupidity.  He  exercises  these  qualities 

chiefly  as  a reproductive  animal,  an 
flertoral  animal,  a taxable  animal.  ’ 


Hows  a flag  aiid  knows  not  why 
e follows  it;  ho  parades  before  rulers; 
ff  massacres  the  blameless:  lie  protects 
,ie  unjust.  The  son  is  not  always  the 
*U»i  of  his  father.  He  listens  to  bad 
dviee.  The  manufacture  of  the  citizen 
ouid  be  compromised  if  he  were  less 
jcile  and  affectionate. 

kAs  a voter,  he  is  not  devoid  of  sub- 
ety.  The  word  “liberty"  makes  him 
irk  like  a lost  dog.  “At  the  thought 
mt  he  is  to  be  left  alone  in  the  dnrk- 
iss  of  his  will,  he  weeps,  he  calls  to 
is  mother,  the  Republic,  and  to  his 
tlier.  the  State." 

To  nourish  the  laws,  he  pays  the  im- 

[.rious  servants;  be  becomes  a taxable 
liDial:  lie  contributes  willingly  to 
jose  who  protect  him  against  him- 
Jlf.  He  loves  money  above  everything; 

■it  proud,  he  throws  it  almost  gladly 
fo  the  great  chest:  for  he  knows  that 
| he  pays  nine  sous  for  a pound  of 
ajar,  six  sous  will  goto  the  state.  “Gen- 
. respectable,  stupid,  resigned  ani- 
al,  work,  obey.  If  you  should  revolt, 
lore  would  lie  no  more  laws,  and 
ten  you  wish  to  die,  how  can  you 
live  if  there  be  no  register  to  receive 
nr  name?" 

Mere  is  another  proof  that  the  rna- 
ity  of  literary  and  artistic  men  in 
ris  do  not  accept  the  republic.  From 
ilzac  down,  few  have  believed  that 
t eau  flourish  .under  such  a goveru- 
ut.  There  are  noteworthy  excep- 
^ns;  but  it  is  still  the  fashion  for 

Iose  who  value,  life  chiefly  as  an  op- 
rtunity  for  coining  a phrase  or  dis- 
vering  a new  rhythm  or  a now  shade 
1 color  to  speak  contemptuously  of 
e citizen.  Fortunately  for  France,  die 
ass  of  her  people  value  more  enduv- 
g thing1’. 

A SOCIAL  PROBLEM. 

A professional  man  of  high  slant 
ug  iu  one  of  the  middle  states  wa 
uod  some  time  ago  by  a shopgirl  fo 
reach  of  promise.  His  answer  wa 
blackmail,"  and  he  went  into  couri 
le  had  in  the  mean  time  become  bt 
•otlied  to  a highly  respectable  and  do 
irnble  young  woman,  to  whom  he  ha' 
aid  nothing  about  the  more  pressin 
nit,  A malicious  or  idle  person  wrot 
nouymous  letters  to  the  sweethear 
nd  her  father.  The  engagemeu 
as  broken  and  the  jewels  of  affec 
on  were  returned,  with  the  exceptioi 
ring  of  diamonds  and  rubies.  Tin 
mn  demanded  that  this.  too.  should  bi 
Turned,  especially  as  it  had  beiougeo 
fl  i>  his  first  wife.  The  maiden  replied 
I’ll  never  give  ftp  that  ring.  You  gave 
to  me.  I don't  value  it,  but  I an 
etermined  to  teach  you  a lesson,  ii 
ood  faith.”  The  man  brought  suit 
nd  judgment  was  given  for  the  de 
>ndant,  with  full  costs. 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  broadlj 
nd  without  prejudice.  A is  in  love 
1th  B.  and  pays  her  the  highest  com 
liment  in  the- power  of  feeble  man- 
e asks  her  to  be  bis  wife.  B consents, 
nd  A,  if  lie  be  rich,  showers  her  with 
arbark  gold  and  precious  stones 
lings  and  bracelets,  time  honored 
adges  of  female  servitude,  are  be- 
;owed  upou  her;  if  she,  through  a long 
ue  of  descent  from  savages,  bores  liei 
lrs.  ear-rings  are  hers;  and  then  there 
re  the  fleeting  tokens  of  affection,  sup- 
rs.  flowers,  theatre  tickets,  etc., 
bich  cannot  be  returned  conveniently 
'ter  love  begins  to  wane.  If  B finally 
'fuses  to  tnarry  A,  has  B a right  tc 
btain  the  material  manifestations  ol 
worn  devotion?  .Were  they  not  given 

* the  future  Mrs.  A and  not  to  the 
reusing  .Miss  B? 

In  the  present  instance  the  woman 
l turned  al!  the  jewelry  except  the 
Jng.  which  she  did  not  value,  but  she 
P,  How  w'as  this  keeping  of  it 
> lesson  m good  faith"?  Suppose  this 
omnn  be  again  courted-tbe  supposi- 
ou  is  not  improbable,  for  she  is  fair 
id  rich  will  she  revert  to  the  doc- 
me  of  natural  selection  and  keep  the 
| test  m case  of  another  quarrel’  Pri- 
te  museums  might  thus  be  formed 
°ul  A yeturu  the  presents  given  him 
B bor  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose 
Ml  here  was  reciprocity  in  this  ante- 
ptial  pleasure.  AYomte  in  love  show 


(heir  "affection  in  various  ways:  to 
the  unwortliy  they  often  sacrifice  their 
I whole  fortune,  but-  the  more  prudent 
send  handkerchiefs,  silver  ornamented 
and  nusmokable  pipes,  etc.  As  men 
seldom  use  such  gifts,  which  are  of 
slight  commercial  value  when  taken 
■ lo  a second-hand  shop,  they  are  re- 
turned .. in  good  condition  and  without 
•'•a  pang.  Diamonds  and  rubies  are  an- 
other matter,  whether  bequeathed  by 
mother  or  fresh  from  a jeweller’s  tray. 

If  B,  when  her  engagement  is  broken, 
boldly  keeps  her  plunder,  the  audacity 
almost  compels  respect.  The  moment 
she  discriminates  and  returns  only  in 
part  she  shines  as  a connoisseur  rather 
than  as  a woman.  The  woman  of  years 
ago  sang  with  emotion,  “Take  Back 
the  Ring.”  The  woman  of  today  sings 
this  song  only  when  the  ring  does  not 
suit  her  fancy.  Yet  such  are  the 
charms  of  the  adorable  sex  that  man 
will  still  try  to  win  and  hold,  through 
the  aid  of  the  jeweller,  who  is  for  the 
time  his  sworn  ally,  his  cunning  ac- 
complice. 

DARK  AND  PAIR. 

I There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
late  concerning  blondes.  Prof.  Mason  of 
; the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an  earn- 
est" anthropologist,  lias  stated  that  the 
blonde  woman  is  a disappearing-  hu- 
man type;  that  the  brunette  has 
greater  muscular  vigor  and  lives 
longer.  The  blonde  is  less  reproductive, 
more  susceptible  than  the  brunette  to 
the- evils  of  living  in  cities.  Not  long 
ago  some  English  observer  remarked 
that  the  light-haired  were  diminishing 
m England,  and  he  ascribed  the  fact  to 
city  life.  This  led  a London  soeiolo- 
j S'ist  to  remark:  “It  explains,  we  sup- 
pose, the  success  of  the  Japanese,  and 
' the  superabundance  of  the  American 
j negro;  it  predicts  the  extinction  of  the 
| Anglo-Saxon.  One  has  always  iinder- 
i stoool  from  the  fortune  tellers  that  dark 
| haired  gentlemen  and  ladies  were 
i wicked,  and  they  have  had  a great 
I many  novels  and  the  sonnets  of  Shake- 
| speare  to  back  them.  They  deserve  a 
kinder  recompense."  This  sociologist 
forgets  the  wicked  blonde  heroine 
made  popular  by  Miss  Braddon  in  her 
earlier  novels.  Richard  Grant  White 
insisted  that  Lady  Macbeth  was  a cud- 
dlesome  blonde.  The  arrogantly  chem- 
I ical  blonde  is  today  popularly  ranked 
as  one  of  the  chief  destroyers  of  do- 
mestic peace. 

These  anthropologists  and  soeiolo- 
gists  make  no  reference  to  a singular 
book,  “Les  Femmes  Blondes  Selon  les 
Peintres  de  l’Ecoie  de  A’enise."  by  “Two 
A'enetians,"  published  in  Paris  iu  1805. 
It  describes  in  detail  and  with  an.  ex-  | 
uberance  of  rhetoric  the  rise  in  popu- 
larity of  the,  blonde.  The  painters,  it  ; 
seems,  have  been  the  blonde’s' best 
friends  ever  since  they  began  by  repre- 
| senting  Eve  as  fair  of  hue,  and  this 
French  book  is  a mine  of  curious  in- 
formation concerning  the  ideals  of 
female  beauty  entertained  by  poets, 
scientists,  statesmen  and  professional 
amorists.  There  have  been  revolts,  and 
modern  French  novelists  have  pre- 
ferred the  vigorous  acridity  of  the  bru- 
nette to  the  saccharine  sweetness  of 
the  blonde.  It  may  here  he  said  that 
the  first  appearance  iu  English  litera- 
ture of  tlie  noun  “brunette”  to  charac- 
terize a woman  of  a dark  complexion, 
a nut-brown  maid,  was  in  1713.  while 
the  substantive  “blonde"  did  not  ap- 
pear till  1822. 

The  “Two  A'enetians"  are  by  no 
means  slaves  of  the  blonde  woman. 
After  describing  the  enchanting 
nuances  of  this  type,  they  conclude: 
“Let  ns  adore  women  on  whom  the 
Lord  has  bestowed  these  natural  gifts, 
but  let  us  bend  the  knee  to  the  bru- 
nette who  still  remains  a brunette,  | 
and  let  us  repeat  with  her  and  with  I 
tlie  poet  of  common  sense:  ‘Nothing  is  J 
more  beautiful  than  truth;  only  that  j 
1 which  is  true  is  lovely.’  ” Yet  they  give 
page  after  page  of  prescriptions  for  | 
changing  black  to  golden  hair,  old 
recipes  of  the  Italians,  some  of  them 
most  curious.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  there  were  Italian  women  who 
lost  their  reason  or  their  life  by  the 
exposure  of  chemically  treated  hair  to 
the  hot  sun. 


Prof.  Cumnock,  a teacher  of  elocu- 
tion at  Northwestern  University,  who 
said  to  his  class  of  young  women: 
“Black-eyed  girls  have  more  attrac- 
tion for  the  college  man  than  do  the  ! 
girls  with  blue,  gray  or  brown  eyes,” 
indulged  in  hazardous  generalization. 
It  is  a wonder  he  has  not  already  lost 
his  position,  l'et  lie  has  the  authority 
of  the  ancients  behind  him.  Black  eyes 
are  most  amiable  and  enticing,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  poets.  But  Dr. 
Holmes  wrote  verses  in  which  justice 
is  done  to  the  blue  as  well  as  to  the 
black  eyed. 


TO  A HORSE. 

All-.  Charles  S.  Woodward  of  New 
Y'ork,  who  died  at  Glens  Fails,  left,  by 
the  first  clause  of  his  last  will  and 
testament,.  $600  in  trust  for  the  care 
and  the  support  of  his  horse , Trilby. 
This  reminds  us  of  a true  story. 

About  the  year  1780  a peasant  near 
Toulouse  fell  sick  and  knew  that  death 
was  near.  He  was  childless,  but  he 
had-  a bay  horse  of  which  he  was  most 
fond,  and  in  his  will  he  wrote  this 
clause:  “I  declare  that  I appoint  my 
bay  horse  my  heir;  and  I wish  that  lie 
shall  belong  to  my  nephew  X."  This 
will  was,  of  course,  attacked,  and  in 
all  probability  there  was  examination 
of  the  testator's  sanity  and  witnesses 
were  asked  about  the  peculiarities,  the 
speech,  the  table  manners  of  the  de- 
ceased. Claude  Serres,  professor  of 
law  at  Montpellier,  handed  down  this 
decision : “Let  the  will  be  declared 

valid,  and  let  the  succession  of  the  tes- 
tator be  adjudged  to  the  nephew  named 
as  owner  of  the  horse,  because  the  sim- 
ple intention  of  the  villager  should  in- 
sure the  execution  of  his  last  wish,  and 
since  he  named  his  nephew,  this  nephew 
should  be  his  heir." 

Other  animals  than  the  horse  have 
been  named  in  wills.  The  Count  of 
Mirandole,  who  died  at  Lucca,  left  a 
legacy  to  a carp,  whom  be  had  kno.vu 
for  twenty  years.  An  English  woman 
left  to  her  ape,  “her  dear. and  amusing 
Jocko,”  the  sum  of  £10;  to  her  dog 
Shock  and  to  her  dearly  beloved  cat 

Tib  £5  apiece.  Air.  Bo-key,  a rich  man 
who  died  near  London,  left  $25  to 
his  four  dogs,  descendants  of  oue  that 
had  saved  his  life.  Then  there  was  one 
Christian,  dean  of  the  law  faculty  of 
A’ienna.  who  left  0000  florins  to  three 
dogs.  And  these  are  only  a few  of 
will  makers  called  eccentric. 

fill-  />.  * 

PISTOLS  AND  RAPIERS. 

The  recent  duels  in  Paris,  witnessed  ; 
by  grinning  and  chaffing  spectators,  and 
fought  in  pleasant  weather,  so  that 
there  was  no  undue  exposure,  have  ex- 
cited laughter  and  comment.  A Parisian 
journalist  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  time  of  the  second  em- 
pire the  law  against  duelling  was  en- 
forced more  strictly  than  under  the  re-  I 
public;  that  affairs  of  honor  were  then 
settled  by  rapier  or  pistol  with  the  ut- 
most secrecy. 

AA’e  are  a forgetful  folk  and  tbere- 
i fore  we  laugh  at  the  survival  of  duel- 
ling in  polished  Europe.  It  was  not 
many  years  ago  that  Buckle  wrote, 
considering  the  causes  and  the  effects 
of  duelling:  “Of  ail  the  vices  natural  to 
a modern  republic,  duelling  is  the  most 
brutal  and  the  most  constant.  It  is 
the  last  resource  of  a baffled  coward. 

It  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  gener- 
ous spirit  of  antiquity,  but  is  most  fre- 
quent in  the  United  States  bf  Amer- 
ica.” In  the  city  of  New  Orleans  there 
were  fought  in  1834  more  duels  than 
there  are  days  in  the  year:  fifteen  on 
one  Sunday  morning.  Aliss  Alartineau. 
who  recorded  this  fact,  added:  “Iu  1835 
there  were  102  duels  fought  in  that 
city  between  the  first  of  January  and  , 
the  eud  of  April;  and  no  notice  is  takeu  j 
of  shooting  in  a quarrel.”  Nor  is 
it  very  many  years  ago  that  duels  be- 
tween public  men  were  fought  in  this 
country  without  exciting  surprise.  The 
shooting  was  fair  and  often  sure.  The 
custom  of  shooting  an  enemy  in  the 
back  was  not  so  common  as  it  is  today 
in  the  Soutli  and  in  the  Southwest. 

When  Buckle  wrote  that  duelling 
was  “most  constant"  in  the  United 


States  his  statement  was  probably  sup- 
ported by  authority;  but  why  should 
this  vice  be  “natural  to  a modern  re- 
public"? AYas  the  practice  unknown  in 
England  when  he  wrote?  Look  over 
the  early  volumes  of  Punch  and  see  the 
strong  cartoons  directed  against  the 
Duke  of  AVellington  and  other  influen- 
tial men  who  winked  at  duelling,  if 
they  did  not  actually  encourage  it. 
Does  not  tlie  German  Emperor  to- 
day recognize  by  his  actions,  whatever 
he  may  say  in  fine  bursts  of  rhetoric, 
the  necessity  of  tlie  duel  when  “ques- 
tions of  honor”  arise  among  offieers? 
Bead  the  biting  attacks  of  Schopen- 
hauer against  the  custom.  He  insist- 
ed that  the  whole  code  of  “knightly 
honor"  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
aneiemts,  for  the  reason  that  they  al- 
ways took  a natural  aud  unprejudiced 
view  of  human  affairs.  “A  blow  in  the 
face  was  to  them  a blow  and  nothing 
more,  a trivial  physical  injury;  where- 
as tlie  moderns  make  a catastrophe  out 
of  it,  a theme  for  a tragedy.”  lie  di- 
rected ]iis  argument  against  public  opin- 
ion in  German  kingdoms  and  principali- 
ties; he  did  not  point  his  moral  by 
American  practices. 

Is  it  true  that  tlie  tendency  of  civil- 
ization is  to  increase  timidity?  The 
highly  civilized  Japanese  have  taught 
the  world  they  know  not  fear.  There 
is  sporadic  duelling  in  the  southern  and 
western  states,  but  tlie  shooting  affrays 
are  generally  informal  affairs  and  sel- 
dom rise  to  tlie  dignity  of  a duel  witli 
close  observance  of  the  laws  of  eti- 
quette. Has  not  the  American  sense  of 
humor  been  largely  instrumental  in  tlie 
retirement  of  the  code?  Or  is  there  not 
the  sensible  conviction  that  there  are 
few  private  differences  or  wrongs 
which  call  imperatively  for  murder  ac- 
cording to  fixed  and  genteel  rules? 


THE  TOOTHPICK. 

AA'hen  Sir  Richard  Burton  left  Brazil 
after  his  sojourn,  an  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment gave  him  as  a souvenir  a par- 
cel of  toothpicks,  and  Burton  asked 
the  reader  of  his  book  on  Brazil:  “How 
comes  it  that  the  ‘pailio’,  cleanly  and 
comfortable,  is  still  (1869)  obnoxious  to 
popular  prejudice  in  England?”  The 
prejudice  is  not  popular  in  America, 
which  is  a land  of  toothpick  chewers. 

The  toothpick  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bibie,  possibly  because  the  Hebrews, 
according  to  the  learned  Ezra  Ben- 
Zadad.  were  so  occupied  in  taking  a 
tooth  for  a tooth  that  there  was  seldom 
a dental  playground;  but  the  Romans 
did  not  shrink  from  tlie  instrument; 
they  preferred  those  made  of  mastic, 
though  quills  were  also  used.  AA’hen 
Gargantua  was  taught  table  manners, 
he  “picked  his  teeth  with  mastic  tooth- 
pickers."  Charles  V.  of  France  owned 
four  pickers  of  great  value;  they  were 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  he  carried  them 
in  a case,  or  suspended  by  a ribbon 
from  his  neck:  they  were  iu  the  shape 
of  a knife  and  a daw,  and  he  be- 
queathed them  to  Charles  VI.,  who 
undoubtedly  used  them  with  pious  rec- 
ollection till  his  death.  In  tlie  fifteenth 
century  there  was  a.  revolt:  tlie  “aigu- 
letto"  was  in  fashion,  and  it  was  a 
silken  thread,  but  there  was  a return 
to  the  classic  comfort,  which  was  em- 
bellished gorgeously  and  often  given  as 
a love  token.  Erasmus  thundered 
against  the  use  of  a table  knife,  and. 
recommended  a toothpick  of  mastic, 
quill  or  tlie  bone  of  a capon’s  foot. 

Look  at  the  majestic  and  venerable 
Admiral  Coligny.  He  never  was  with- 
out a toothpick,  which  he  chewed  or 
stuck  in  his  beard.  The  Italians  had 
a saying:  “God  keep  us  from  the  amia- 
bility of  the  Prince  de  Conde  and  the 
genius  and  the  toothpick  of  tlie  admi- 
ral," and  it  is  said  that  after  the  slaugh- 
ter of  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  the  body 
of  Coligny  was  exposed  with  a toothpick 
in  his  mouth.  Francis  II.  preferred 
those  of  gold  or  of  silver,  although 
metal  had  been  condemned  by  the 
physician  of  Henry  1A’.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  among 
j tlie  requirements  of  “bou  ton"  was  the 
! constant  chewing  of  a toothpick,  which 
“should  be  made  of  a wood  that  has  an 
astringent  virtue  and  pleasing  smell,  as 
mastic,  rose,  cypress,  rosemary  or  myr- 
tle.” Some  liked  fennel,  which  is  desk- 
I cative,  a stringent,  stomachic  aud  lithon- 
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trjptic.  In  the  eighteenth  century  a 
character  in  a play  by  Destouebes  ex- 
claim ed : 

“When  one  really  wishes  to  please 
’T  is  well  to  pick  the  teeth  with  ease.” 

These  instances  arc  drawn  from  the 
| history  of  the  politest  nation  of  Europe; 
but  a French  sociologist  wrote  in  1891: 
e hare  renounced  the  passiou  for 
nibbling  constantly  a toothpick.”  The 
passion  still  rages  in  this  country.  What 
restaurant  is  without  toothpicks  and 
iced  water?  There  are  men  who  do 
not  think  they  hare  dined  unless  they 
flaunt  the  fact  in  the  street  by  wooden 
proclamation.  Some  in  street  cars 
carry  the  abomination  in  the  mouth  as 
a decoration.  They  chew  it  because 
J they  are  nervous;  they  chew  it  in 
I thought  or  for  want  of  thought;  it's 
like  the  gum  habit.  The  pretty  shop- 
girl. alas!  returning  from  luncheon,  thus 
disfigures  her  kissable  mouth.  Some 
attack  viciously  and  carry  loose  tooth- 
picks to  reliere  the  fatigued;  others 
moisten  it  and  ruminate.  A necessity 
of  the  priTate  toilet  is  made  a public 
parade.  There  was  a certain  dignity 
in  the  employment  of  the  old-fashioned 
irory  implement,  not  unlike  a four- 
bladed  jack-knife,  and  worn  as  a watch 
chain  charm;  the  vulgarity  of  the  wood  ’ 
or  of  the  quill  is  hideously  common. 

A PALTRY  EXCUSE.  ‘ 

It  has  been  said  of  late  that  lore  is 
merely  a commercial  transaction,  with- 
out the  romance  that  sometimes  glori-  ] 
ties  commerce;  that  betrothals  are  regu- 
lated in  oriental  fashion  with  Circas- 
sian methods.  Once  upon  a time  there 
were  rope  ladders,  devoted  lovers,  wait- 
ing horses,  infuriated  and  pursuing 
fathers,  inconsequential  shooting,  mar- 
riages at  Gretna  Green.  Occasionally 
you  hear  of  an  elopement  in  an  auto- 
mobile. but  that  machine  is  not  in  itself 
romantic:  the  pestilential  odor  of  many 
of  them  forbids. 

How  England,  once  the  home  of  ro- 
mantic escapades,  has  degenerated ! 
Witness  the  ease  of  Mr.  Woolhouse, 
who  appeared  in  court  because  he  wrote 
to  his  sweetheart  asking  to  be  released 
from  his  engagement,  saying  that  he 
might  otherwise  be  compelled  to  do 
something  rash,  which  would  surely  put 
him  in  a state  of  pulmonary  decay. 
What  was  his  grievance?  He  feared 
his  sweetheart's  temper.  Mr.  Wool- 
house  brought  two  charges:  (1)  Dur- 

ing a visit  to  her  family  she  would  not 
walk  out  with  him;  (2)  She  spoke  to 
his  brother  about  his  keeping  birds  in 
liis  bedroom.  As  regards  the  walk,  the 
weather  may  have  been  unfavorable ; 
the  dressmaker  may  have  disappointed 
her:  she  may  have  feared  a meeting 
with  a rejected  lover ; she  may  have 
preferred  the  sweet  seclusion  of  the 
drawing  room.  And  what  sensible 
woman  would  encourage  a man  in  the 
practice  of  keeping  birds  in  his  bed- 
room. whether  they  were  canaries,  owls 
or  parrots?  The  lark's  singing  place  is 
heaven's  gate,  not  a washstand.  A dog 
is  tolerable,  and  to  be  endured.  Gold- 
fish do  not  chatter.  Is  an  objection  to 
birds  in  n bedroom  a proof  of  a had 
temper? 

The  twelve  men  in  a box  sided  with 
the  forsaken  girl  and  estimated  the 
worth  of  Mr.  Woodlouse  as  a husband 
at  £25.  a high  price,  some  might  say, 
when  they  are  told  that  he  is  a pro- 
fessional musician,  and  necessarily  of 
a highly  nervous  organization  and  un- 
certain humor. 

Q&tl,  I c\0'-i 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  DRUDGE. 

There  is  controversy  in  New  York 
and  in  Chicago  over  the  question 
whether  household  work  is  necessarily 
ruinous  to  tlto  beauty  of  woman’s  face 
and  figure. 

fn  the  days  of  simple  romance  the 
v oirnsr  man  looked  forward  to  domestic 
life.  He  fancied  liis  adored  one  prepar- 
ing meals,  caring  for  the  happy  little 
Jioim  in  every  way.  lie  would  lie  the 
breadwinner ; she  would  be  the  help- 
oieet.  There  would  he  no  callous  third 
person  ro  observe  their  joys  and  sor- 


rows. If  children  strohld  come,  they 

would  lie  welcome,  and  they  would  soon' 
be  of  assistance.  The  young  man— a 
sublime  egoist — hail  no  idea  of  the  an- 
noyances. the  trials,  the  tribulations,  the 
actual  hardships  of  housekeeping.  He 
saw  a vision  of  liis  Arabella  smiling  at 
him  across  the  table,  ever  young  and 
ever  fair.  He  did  not  see  her  over, 
range  or  gas  stove,  over  set  tubs,  | 
nervous,  irritable,  peevish,  or  cross. 

The  servant  girl  was  unknown  for  I 
years  in  small  towns  of  New  England. 
The  farmer's  wife  was  often  a martyr. 
Her  life  was  one  of  abject  drudgery, 
and  the  peculiar  temperament  "o'f  ’ the 
New  England  mail  forbade  any  consol- 
ing display  of  emotion.  She:  may  have 
hungerew  and  thirsted  for  affection:  in 
place  of  it  there  was  a grim  tribute  to 
her  worth  as  a housekeeper.  Her  sons 
grew  up  and  left  her:  she  feared  lest 
her  daughters  might  follow  in  her  path: 
Hut  in  many  towns  of  this  same  New 
England,  where  there  was  a more 
• heerfui  and  refined  life,  women  of  edu- 
cation and  gentle  breeding,  young 
women  of  personal,  if  often  delicate, 
beauty,  did  not  hesitate  to  help  their 
mother  in  kitchen  and  in  bedchambers. 
Occasionally,  as  when  there  were 
auests.  the  daughter  of  a neighbor  as- 
sisted them  in  the  harder  work.  These 
young  women,  who  were  expert  in 
needlework,  who  knew  books,  pic- 
tures. and.  in  some  instances,  music, 
wi  re  also  deeply  versed  in  cooking,  the 
mysteries  of  preserving,  tlic  c-arc  of 
linen  ; not  theoretically,  but  practically  ; 
efficient  in  the  kitchen,  they  were 
charming  in  the  parlor. 

No  doubt  many  New  England  house- 
keepers broke  down  or  rushed  to  death 
through  their  nervous  devotion  to  j 
household  cares.  If  they  had  no  other  j 
i i sources,  if  they  were  unable  to  look 
not  only  beyond  the  horizon,  hut  be- 
yond the  fenced  lot.  no  wonder  they  be- 
came prematurely  old.  or  dyspeptic,  or 
sufferers  from  what  now  is  vaguely  I 
characterized  as  nervous  depression. 
Their  daughters  vowed  that  they  would  ' 
ned  thus  be  sacrificed;  and  some  of 
them  boast  today  that  they  know  noth- 
ing about  housekeeping.  In  this  they 
are  corroborated  by  their  husbands,  f 
Mi  anvriiilo  the  servant  problem  has 
reached  huge,  proportions,  so  that  in  i 
Chicago  they  are  trying  male  domestics. 
Professors  of  hygiene,  as  Dr.  Hein-' 
hardt  of  the  University  of  California, 
tell  their  students  that  they  should 
consider  carefully  the  physique  of  the 
women  that  attract  them.  The  condi- 
tion of  wqmeu  in  the  time  o.f  Pericles 
may  yet  be  re-established  in  democratic 
America:  the  wife  may  he  the  sturdy 
drudge  and  the  mother;  the  brilliant, 
the  fascinating  woman  may  he  as 
Aspasia  and  her  sisters. 


the  theatre,  bur  ;iTU  '“Urf  ri-ch u llgzim-  jj 

mer":  no  "Bureau."  but  a “Geschsieft-  j 
sidle."  There  will  lie  no  "Cafe  chan-  | 
taut,"  only  a “Singspielhalle."  The  j 

I “comet  a pistons”  is  to  be  known  as  ' 

. the  “Klapphom."  but  it  will  still  re-  j 
' main  a deadly  weapon.  The  “Debu- 
tante” is  a “lTobespieierin" ; the  “Di- 
rector" a “Leiter."  There  will  he  no 
more  “Dialog."  only  “Wechselrede,”  and 
our  old  friend  the  “Impresario"  turns! 
out  to  be  an  "Unternelimer."  au  under- 
taker. A “knockabout  artist"  must,  be 
billed  as  a "Derbspirlkucnstler."  Will 
the  “soubrelto."  as  a “Kamtnerkuetz- 
elien"  he  as  irresistible: 

The  terminology  of  an  art  should  be 
as  universal  as  the  art  itself.  For  years 
in  Germany  terms  borrowed  from  other 
nations  and  understood  by  all  have  been 
in  daily  and  familiar  use.  There  are 
news-papers  that  follow  timidly  the  com- 1 
mauds  of  these  lingua!  Chauvinists,  but 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  stage-world 
of  Germany  still  clings  to  (he  old  words 
hallowed  by  association,  words  that  have 
meaning  to  any  French.  English,  or 
Italian  sojourner.  The  language  that 
wishes  to  he  a world-language  should  he 
iitffwa!  and  all-embracing. 

A SUMMER  PET. 

! A woman  of  Des  Moiucs.  la.,  sailed 
I recently  for  Europe,  and  a day  or  two 
before  she  left  home  she  chloroformed 
her  three  parrots,  two  puppies  and  au 
old  cat.  She  chloroformed  them  be- 
cause she  loved  them  and  c-ould  not 
brook  the  thought  of  them,  suffering  or 
! joyful,  with  another. 

"1  have  led  a gay  life,"  site  said, 
with  commendable  frankness,  “hut  now 
I am  old  and  unattractive,  and  when 
sickness  came  all  that  remained  be- 
side my  sick  bed  was  poor  Polly  and 
the  puppies.  Theirs  has  been  all  the 
genuine  love  I ever  knew,  so  1 killed 
them  to  keep  them  safe  from  tlic 
kicks  of  an  unscrupulous  world." 

The  summer  cottagers  are  hardly 
settled  before  there  is  search  for  a kit- 
ten for  the  children.  The  pet  is  easily 
found,  for  kittens  are  always  in  the 
market.  It  wears  a little  hell  or  a rib- 
bon. A cloth  mouse  is  made  for  it  to 
develop  its  instinct.  Nothing  in  the 
cottage  is  too  good  for  it.  The  morn- 
ing's milk  is  warmed,  the  fish  is  boned, 
tenderloin,  rather  than  sirloin,  is  put  1 
on  its  place.  When  it  leaps  or  snaps, 
purrs  or  scratches  the  household  re-  i 
volves  about  it.  It  is  held  in  the  wife's  I 
arms  when  the  husband  farewells  or 
gtr-ets  her.  It  Is  photographed  on  the 
stops  and  included  in  the  group  for  the 
private  postal  card.  The  date  of  the 
capture  of  the  first  mouse  is  entered 
in  the  housebook.  The  kitten  is  ex-  ' ! 
hibited  to  the  visitors.  There  never  i 
was  such  a kitten;  there  never  will  bo  I 


MADE  IN  GERMANY. 

More  than  once  in  Germany  of  late 
years  the  government  in  various  ways 
has  protested  against  the  use  of  long- 
established  and  familiar  words,  because 
they  arc  not  inherently  German.  The 
German  language,  it  insists,  should  he 
thoroughly  Germanized.  From  time  to 
time  the  "General  German  Language 
Society"  has  issued  little  pamphlets 
which  contain  the  objectionable  words 
and  give  the  words  that  should  he  used 
instead.  The  pamphlet  that' deals  with 
the  terminology  of  music,  the  drama 
and  the  ballet  is  not  the  least  singular 

one. 

All  musical  terms  should  he  in  Ger- 
man. instead  of  in  Italian,  whic-h  lias 
long  beeu  consider  1 the  universal  lan- 
guage for  musicians.  It  is  true  that 
Schumann  long  ago  insisted  that  all  in- 
dications in  songs,  pieces,  scores  should 
he  iu  German,  just  as  Edward  Mac- 
Dowel!  I"  lie.vcs  that  the  indications  in  [ 
music  in  this  cmiutry  should  he  in  Eng-  ji 
lish.  But  th  German  Society  will  not  1 
allow  "Akn-dik":  it  orders  “l.-hro  vom  j 
Sofia II  : vhieh  as  chauvinistic  an  ex-  I 
bibiriou  tin-  demand  for  "Blumcu- 
lc'i  ' instead  «f  “Anthologic." 

The  German  play-actor  must  hence-  j 
forth  have  no  "Attitude"  and  know  no  j 
“Antor"  of  a drama  tie  piece.  He  will  j 
not  hear  a "Barcarole"  but  a "Schiffer-  j 
lied."  lie  will  not  haie  a “Beuefiz"  j 
when  ho  is  old.  hut  a "Yoc.ste’.lttug  y.ti  j 
Guiisten.”  There  will  be  uo  "Buffet"  iu  I 


such  a cat. 

The  kitten  grows  as  the  summer 
wanes.  When  the  day  of  departure 
comes,  the  question  is  what  to  do  with 
the  eat.  It  is  impossible  to  take  it  to 
the  city.  The  roof  of  a fiat  is  a sorry  | 
playground,  and  even  the  filled  clothes-4  j 
lines  will  not  deceive  the  cat.  as  to  its  | 
precise  locality.  In  many  instances  the  : 
cat  is  abandoned.  Sometimes  i!  is  | 
taken  to  drive  and  dropped  near  an  ap-  j 
patently  hospitable  farmhouse.  Some- 
times it  is  left  on  the  veranda  of  rhe 
cottage  to  he  empty  till  the  next  -June. 
Barely  is  suitable  provision  made  for  I 
it.  If  it  is  returned  to  its  birthplace, 
ollur  kittens  have  meanwhile  grown 
up  who  know  not  Joseph.  They  resent  | 
the  intrusion,  and  the  kindly  farmer.  ' 
"rather  than  see  the  pool  thing  suf-  i 
for."  chops  the  once  petted  head  off 
w ith  an  axe.  Or,  grieved  and  discour- 
aged, it  rakes  to  the*  woods,  and  when 
tlu-rc  is  shooting  iu  rhe  winter  it  falls  I 
a victim  to  its  own  predatory  nature. 
Perhaps  its  keenest  torment  is  the  rec- 
ollection of  its  one  luxurious  sum- 
mer. when  it  sprawled  in  the  best 
siBnir.  and  when  the  air  grew  fallisli 
it  became  acquainted  before  the  hearth  ! 
w ith  the  mystery  of  lire. 

The  Des  Moines  woman  chioro-  j 
formed  out  of  the  depth  of  Iter  affec- 
tion. Her  example  might  well  he  fol- 
lowed by  all  that  are  truly  kind  in 
heart. 


THE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY. 

When  Baudelaire,  young  and  ui 

known,  t-alled  for  the  first  time  o 
Theophile  Gautier,  that  master  of  lo 
tors  asked  him  : “Do  you  read  dictior 

aries?”  Gautier  himself  devoured  then 
dictionaries  of  all  sorts,  and  he  d< 
.spised  the  man  who  could  find  no  pleat 
ure  in  them.  We  pity  the  man  wh 
knows  the  dictionary  only  us  a spellin 
hook.  Tlii'ii'  is  no  greater  and  pure 
pleasure  than  in  the  diligent  readin 
of  any  excellent  dictionary,  old  or  new 
whether  it  he  Cotgrave's  French  an 
English,  published  in  the  seventcent, 
century:  Blount's  Glossographia.  whicl 
interpreted  "the  hard  words  of  what 
soever  language  now  used  in  our  refine' 
English  tongue”  (the  fifth  edition  wai 
published  in  1081).  or  any  of  the  gigan 
tie  modern  works. 

The  first  part  of  "M"  in  the  grea 
Oxford  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Mur 
ray.  has  just  been  published.  It  iu 
eludes  words  from  “M"  to  ‘‘Man 
dragon."  An  idea  of  the  compass  o: 
this  work  may  he  gained  by  the  state 
rneut  that,  while  the  words  recorded  it 
the  similar  portion  of  the  Century  an 
1817.  in  the  Standard  1091.  there  are  it 
Murray's  5175.  Old  Dr.  Johnson  knew 
only  271.  The  definitions  of  the  vert 
“make."  with  the  illustrative  quota- 
tions. occupy  nearly  thirty-five  closely 
printed  columns  in  this  part. 

Under  “macaroni"  wc  miss  the  famil- 
iar line  in  “Yankee  Doodle."  Among 
the  many  words  found  in  this  diction- 
ary. aud  derived  from  disreputable  prac- 
tices in  American  politics,  is  “machine.'’ 
first  used,  it  would  appear,  “about 
1870.”  but  Mr.  C.  L.  Norton  in  his 
“Political  Americanisms”  says  “the 
word  lias  been  used  in  this  general 
sense  since  early  in  the  present  (19th) 
century."  although  he  gives  no  literary 
instance.  The  editor  does  not  hesitate 
tn  include  "maffick"  (both  uouri  and 
verb),  "mafficking,”  “nmffieker”— “orig- 
inally used  to  designate  (he  behavior 
of  tlu  crowds  tin  London  aud  other 
towns)  that  celebrated  with  uproarious 

rejoicings  the  relief  of  the  British  garri- 
son besieged  in  Matching. The  his- 
tory of  “madam"  is  an  interesting  one: 
“A  form  of  respectful  or  polite  address 
(substituted  for  the  name)  originally 
used  by  servants  in  speaking  to  their 
mistress,  and  by  people  generally  in 
speaking  to  a lady  of  high  rank;  subse- 
quently used  with  progressively  ex- 
tended application,  and  now  capable  ot 
being  (in  certain  circumstances!  em- 
ployed in  addressing  a woman  of  w hat- 
ever rank  or  position."  In  England  of 
the  KS-17lh  century,  matrons  were 
often  addressed  as  “madam,"  aud  spin- 
sters as  “mistress."  “Tn  oral  use  the 
title  now  rarely  occurs."  The  quota- 
tions. illustrative  of  the  varying  use. 
are  a mine  of  information  concerning 
social  manners.  There  are  provincial 
and  dialect  uses,  and  now  in  the 
United  States  '‘madam"  is  applied  to  a 
woman  who  has  a married  sou.  Nor 
are  the  darker  and  vulgar  meanings  of 
the  word  passed  over. 

“Mad"  for  “angry"  is  by  no  meau's 
an  Americanism.  The  derivation  of 
“madrigal”  is  still  obscure.  “Magazine” 
as  the  name  of  a periodica!  was  first 
used  in  1751 . “Maguolious”  is  not  rec- 
ognized. although  the  nonsense  word 
is  heard  among  southern  negroes.  An 
early  definition  of  “mail  coach”  was  a 
stage  coach  of  a particular  construc- 
tion “to  prevent  overturns,  and  for- a 
certain  consideration  to  carry  liis 
majesty's  mails.”  “Mailer,”  one  who 
mails,  also  a mail  boat,  is  found  ex- 
clusively in  the  United  States.  “Mala- 
hiK-k,"  "to  cut  or  carve  badly.”  should 
he  in  more  general  use:  "l  heard  of  a 
donkey  purchased  for  little  rao&ey/’On 
account  of  some  injury;  hut  it  was  not 
so  malnhacked  a's  to  be  junimucked  for 
all  that"— two  good  words  that  should 
he  familiar.  There  is  not  a page  in  this 
new  part  that  might  not  long  detain  us. 

The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  was 
delighted  with  this  letter,  published  late- 
ly in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "I  really 

do  not  think  -that  the  announcement 
made  by  the  American  ‘help'  when  she 
said,  ‘A  young  feller  to  see  ye,'  was  so 
bad  (hat  which  I today  heard  ai  it 
lady's  flat  in  Ashley  place.  S.  W.  Tlic 
oarloui  wench  brought  in  a printed  bos- 


card  of  Fa  house  agent  "'ilh  tl,R 
rlt:  ‘A  gentleman  waiting  to  see 

you.'  Great  Scott!  ‘A  .gentleman!'  ” 

This  letter  tva.s  signed.  "A  Justice  ol 
the  Peace."  The  editor  pertinently  ad- 
ded: "We  . fail  to  see  why  a.  house 

agent  should  not  he  n.  gentleman."  Mr. 
Astor  ol'  the  Pall  Mnll  Gazette  still  has 
real  estate  in  Nevr  York. 

1 

Australia  has  a prtUty  slang  of  its 
ivn.  The  Melbourne  police  had  some  j 
bine  ago  in  their  employ  criminals  I 
nown  as  "fizz-gigs."  A "fizz-gig”  ire-  | 
uently  organized  robberies  in  order  to  ! 
Iibtain  fume  and  promotion  for  his  de-  ! 
(ective  employer. 

O Cl'  fr.  1^0  v 


A NOTE  ON  POE. 

M.  Emile  Lauvriere,  nn  ingenious 
Frenchman,  took  as  the  subject  of  his 
thesis  for  the  doctor  of  letters  degree, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  In  this  thesis  he  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  Poe  actually  saw 
the  horrors  he  described,  and  he  showed 
uncommon  erudition  and  research  in  his 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  tales  of  terror 
in  which  animals  play  an  important 
part — as  in  “The  Black  Cat,”  the 
‘“Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue”  and  that 
wild  story  of  the  horse — were  visions 
seen  by  the  unhappy  writer  when  he 


mafic  critic,  even  at  a less  consider- 
able remuneration.  As  for  the  claque 
itself,  it  dates  hack  to  the  time  of 
stage-struck  Nero.  Today  it  is  abol- 
ished, they  say,  in  the  chief  theatres  of 
tlie  world,  bill  this  is  true  only  of  the 
claque  in  the  restricted  meaning  of 
the  word. 

In  all  theatres  and  concert  halls  there 
is  a claque,  not  recognized  as  such, 
perhaps:  seated  without  preliminary 

drill,  and  seldom  distributed  with  a 
view  to  irresistible  effect.  This  claque 
is  composed  of  highly  estimable  men 


„ . , . . . and  Women,  who,  as  a rule,  purchase 

was  suffering  from  mama  a potu.  more  jjlh'eir  Ucket.<.  tbfy  g„  (o  thp  perfol.m. 

ance  with  the  express  purpose  of  ap- 


A STRANGE  BED. 

A certain  Bostonian  whose  society  is 
courted  ou  account  of  his  nimble  wit. 
surprising  fancy  and  wholesome  per- 
sonality, refuses  to  visit  any  one  even 
II  for  a night,  and  he  gives  as  the  reason 
of  his  apparent  apathy  or  lack  of  ap- 
preciation that  he  cannot  sleep  except 
| jin  his  own  bed.  "I  am  now  a creature 
of  habit.  1 must  have  my' own  bed.  I 
wish  my  own  tub,  and  at  table  I must 
have  the  simple  dishes  to  which  I am 
accustomed.”  He  is  not  alone  in  this 
conviction,  but  few  have  the  courage 
to  live  for  themselves  in  a simple  man- 
ner. 

Even  the  little  brother  of  the  rich  is 
not  always  comfortablte  in  the  palace 
to  which,  he  is  welcome.  The  bed 
hamber  may  be  luxuriously  furnished 
io  the  eye,  but  the  bed  itself  is  the 
friend  of  insomnia.  There  may  be  a 
idge  in  the  middle,  a curious  depres- 
sion in  one  side;  the  feet  may  almost  j 
iroject,  so  that  the  sleeper  is  forced  to 
ie  diagonally;  the  mattress  may  be 
iard,  not  unlike  the  old-fashioned  hor- 
zontal  tombstone,  or  it  may  be  what  is 
oetieally  known  as  downy;  it  may  be  j 
sanitary”  or  heating;  there  may  be  a J 
irofuskm  of  pillows  with  a swollen  I 
olster,  or  one  modest  fir-scented  pil-  ! 
I ow;  it  i«  all  one  and  the  same  matter, 

I he  sleeper  does  not  sleep  restfully, 
"here  is  no  greater  joy  than  after  a 

I ay  of  work  and  vexation,  after  an 
rening  of  still  more  laborious  pleas- 
re,  to  stretch  one’s  legs  in  his  ac- 
Ustomed  bed.  The  moralist  or  the 
»an  of  whims  and  fancies  accentuates 
his  joy  by  wondering  whether  it  will 
e for  the  last  time,  and  whether  there 
s room  for  stretching  in  a coffin.  The 
oom  may  be  plainly  furnished,  the 
allpaper  may  be  of  hideous  hue  or 
esign,  the  day  clothes  may  be  thrown 
bout  at  random  or  piled  on  one  chair, 
ie  would-be  sleeper  is  at  home.  Any 
ther  bed  Is  as  the  one  in  the  French 
ambling  house  described  in  such  au- 
loritative  detail  in  the  story,  “A  Tet;- 
bly  Strange  Bed,”  which  sent  shivers 
long  the  spine  of  the  sensitive  a half- 
ntury  ago.  Theh  there  is  the  com-  J 
aiding  thought  of  the  familiar  bath- 
ib,  and  no  one  is  ever  really  at  home 
i the  tub  of  another.  (Diogenes,  as 
ell  as  the  English  tourist,  took  his 
ih  with  him.) 

In  his  younger  years  this  Bostonian 
as,  no  doubt,  adventurous.  As  a boy 
e delighted  in  the  unaccustomed.  Vis- 
ing aunt  or  grandmother,  he  slept  like 
log  even  in  a cot.  . A little  older,  he 
ept  soundly  on  a lounge,  in  a chair  or 
ren  in  a.  sleeping  car.  But  the  years 
■e  inexorable,  and  now  that  he  knows 
ie  apathy  of  middle  age  he  must  see 
miliar  sights  just  before  he  puts  out 
e light  and  as  soon  as  he  opens  his 
'es.  The  furniture  knows  him,  just 
5 he  knows  the  weak  and  strong 
lints  of  bed,  chairs,  bureau.  The 
oking-glaes  long  ago  lost  any  feeling 
surprise  at  a physical  revelation.  J 
is  walk  to  the  bathroom  is  one  of  as- 
irance,  not  a timorous,  hurried  flight  I 
the  house  of  another,  as  though  he 
ere  about  to  commit  some  mean  ac-  j 
on.  He  is  a part  of  his  bedroom,  and 
is  bard  for  him  to  realize  that  he 
ill  some  day  leave  it;  that  he  will  be 
rried  along  the  narrow  corridor,  or, 
he  is  a fat  man,  that  he  may  be 
wered  like  a grand  piano  from  a 
indow  of  the  top  story  of  a flat.  The 
me  comes  when  he  is  reconciled  to 
re  thought,  when,  alas,  the  infirmities 
’■  the  flesh  lead  him  to  woo  it.  And 


familiarly  known  as  the  jim-jams.  M. 
Lauvriere’s  thesis  was  published  re- 
cently, and  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Revue  Scientifique  has  combatted  it 
by  saying  that  such  studies  have  only  a 
literary  value.  “The  real  study  of  the 
mind  of  an  individual  can  be  made 
only  -by  means  of  controllable  experi- 
ments, and  it  is  only  thus  that  psychol- 
ogy can  really  he  advanced."  The  edi- 
tor, in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  makes 
the  statement  that  the  minds  of  the 
mediocre  give  more  instructive  data 
for  science  than  those  of  geniuses. 

It.  was  long  believed  by  many,  and 
I there  are  no  doubt  some  today  who  be- 
| lieve,  that  Poe  wrote  his  masterpieces 
when  he  was  delirious  from  strong 
drink,  just  as  there  is  a legend  in  Ger- 
many that.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  actually 
saw  the  ghastly  or  fantastic  shapes 
in  the  room  at  night  when,  heated  by 
wine,  be  worked  at  their  creation  ou 
paper.  We  knout  now  that  this  same 
legendary  Poe— one  of  the  very  few 
American  writers  of  pronounced  indi- 
viduality and  strength — was  ail  unfort- 
unate man.  easily  affected  by  a glass 
of  wine,  crazed  by  a drink  of  brandy. 
That  any  one  writes  coherently  even  a 
page  of  commonplace  when  suffering 
from  the  jim-jams  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful, if  not  impossible.  We  have  all 
heard  of  brilliant  editorial  articles,  ex- 
quisite poems,  thoughtful  essays  writ- 
ten by  drunkards,  but  this  prose  and 
poetry  was  written  during  the  com- 
paratively sober  hours.  De  Quineey 
wrote  wonderfully  about  opium,  but  he 
did  not  chant  its  praise  in  sonorous 
prose  when  he  was  drunk  with  the 
drug.  There  had  been  stimulation, 
there  was  recollection,  there  no  doubt 
was  a peculiarly  sensitive  imagination, 
but  there  was  no  composition  with  the 
drug  actually  at  work.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  Poe  was  singularly  methodical  in 
his  manner  of  writing,  and  much  of  his 
most  imaginative  work  was  accom- 
plished when  lie  was  exceedingly  tem- 
perate if  not  a total  abstainer. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  an  excellent 
judge  of  the  fantastically  horrible  in 
art.  bad  almost  a boundless  admiration 
for  Poe’s  “piling  up  the  agony  of  fear,” 
and  be  said  that  when  Poe  would  not 
describe  tire  horrors  of  the  pit  in  “The 
Pit  and  the  Pendulum, ” it  was  because 
his  invention  had  been  exhausted.  “He 
knows  no  more  what  is  in  that  pit  than 
yon  or  I.”  But  did  not  Stevenson  him- 
self kuow  the  value  of  reticence  in  art? 
Did  he  not  often  communicate  in  his 
stories  inexplicable,  unutterable  horror 
or  terror?  The  few  words  about  the 
awful  woman  associated  with  Mr. 
Hyde  are  more  powerful  iu  provoking 
wild  curiosity,  in  suggesting  bode- 
ment.  than  any  labored  description  in 
a shilling-shocker.  It  is  because  we 
know  nothing  about  her  that  she  stands 
a commanding  figure  in  the  literary 
chamber  of  horrors. 


from  theatre  to  theatre,  so  that  no  de- 
pendence need  be  placed  on  local  re- 
sources, which  in  the  most  modern  thea- 
tres would  not  be  sufficient. 

An  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  un- 
dertaking from  the  purely  mechanical 
side  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
the  scenery  alone  occupies  five  ears 
when  travelling.  There  are  five  great 
scenes,  that  of  the  Grail  Temple  being 
used  twice.  In  addition  to  these  are  the 
two  panoramas  which  depict  the  prog- 
ress of  Parsifal  to  the  temple,  in  the 
first  and  last  acts,  by  moving  scenery  j 
wound  about  great  wooden  rollers,  and 
the  transformation  scenes  of  the  sec-  , 
end  act,  when  Klingsor’s  castle  sinks  , 
into  the  depths  to  make  way  for  the 
magic  flower  garden,  and  this  garden 
is  turned  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eve  | 
into  a stony  desert. 

But  the  artistic  difficulties  were  even 
greater  than  the  mechanical.  To  find  j 
singers  able  to  interpret  the  exacting 
roles  and  do  it  in  the  English  language 


plan  ding  a Javorite  play  actor  or  play  j 
actress,  without  reference  to  (he  char-  | 
after  of  the  play  or  to  the  quality  of 
j the  performance.  “She’s  all  right: 
give  her  a hand.”  These  men  and 
women  are  sworn  partisans;  they  are1 
faithful  to  the  end.  Or  French  col- 
onists applaud  madly  a countrywoman 
playing  in  this  city,  first  of  all  because 
she  is  their  countrywoman.  There  are 
claques  for  the  glory  of  a playwright, 
the  Ibsenites  and  the  Maeterlinekians, 
men  and  women,  known  as  “faddists,” 
who  are  bound  iu  advance  to  welcome 
and  extol  every  line  that  comes  from 
these  indisputable  masters.  There  was 
years  ago  a variety  of  claqueur  that 
was  especially  interesting  to  the  sociol- 
ogist. We  remember  one.  a portly 
old  gentleman,  who  took  a lad  to  see 
E L.  Davenport  in  “Hamlet.”  This 
claqueur  applauded  only  the  familiar 
quotations,  the  saws  and  maxims  that 
distress  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  as 
he  looks  at  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
with  the  critic's  eye.  As  he  applauded 
the  old  gentleman— he  looked  as  though 
he  himself  should  figure  iu  a “glorious 
old  English  comedy”— would  turn  to 
the  lad  and  say  in  bronchial  tones: 
“Why  don't  yon  clap?" 

This  species  of  claque,  made  up  of 
(he  unprofessional  and  the  unpaid,  is  lo 
be  observed  iu  its  full  splendor  at  con- 
certs given  by  the  younger  singers  or 
pianists.  There  are  the  family  friends, 
the  teacher's  other  pupils,  whotapplaud 
wildly  the  einger  whenever  she  enters, 
and  force  encores.  A voice  from 
heaven  could  not  persuade  them  that 
Miss  Portamento  was  singing  wofully 
false  and  without  the  slightest  display 
of  artistry  or  of  aesthetic  intelligence. 
They  are  bound  to  see  her  through. 
"She’s  such  a sweet  girl;  how  pretty 
she  looks:  let’s  have  her  out  again.” 
j So  the  young  pianist,  whose  touch  re- 
1 minds  the  unprejudiced  concertgoer  of 
a pile-driver,  has  his  claque.  Are 
| there  not  claques  iu  other  walks  of 

! life? 


O ^ ty  £>  L/ 


R.  HENRY  W.  SAVAGE'S 
production  of  Wagner’s 
“Parsifal”  in  English  for 
the  first  time  on  any 
stage  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  on  Monday  even- 
ing, Oct.  17,  will  be  an  in- 
teresting and  important  event.  It  is  a 


FRIENDLY  HANDS. 

“A  former  claqueur  of  (he  Comedie 
Franchise  has  been  publishing  his 
memoirs,  and,  as  is  natural  to  one  who 
regrets  the  good  old  times,  there  is  a 
note  of  melancholy  in  his  observa- 
tions. He  deplores  the  abolishment 
of  the  claque  by  subventioned  thea- 
tres. The  actor  was  encouraged  by- 


venture  of  great  boldness  to  undertake 
to  produce  “Parsifal,"  for  nothing  has 
ever  been  written  for  the  stage  which 
involves  so  many  difficulties  in  its  pre- 
sentation, difficulties  which  are  artistic, 
technical,  and,  if  the  term  may  be  used, 
atmospheric;  for  not  the  least  part  of 
the  success  of  this  work  depends  upon 
the  “atmosphere”  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed. The  resources  of  stage  director, 
singer,  actor  and  orchestra  are  severely- 
taxed. 

What  Mr.  Savage  has  accomplished 
with  opera  in  English  is  well  known 
here  in  Boston  and  his  experience  in 
this  line  of  work  had  convinced  him 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  greater 
undertaking;  but  that  experience  had 
also  taught  him  the  absolute  futility  of 
presenting  such  a work  as  "Parsifal" 
to  the  American  public  unless  it  was 
done  in  a manner  which  might  easily 
bear  comparison  with  Bayreuth  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  best  traditions 
established  by  the  poet-composer  him- 
self. 

— h— 

Mr.  Savage's  Preparations. 

Once  determined  to  give  "Parsifal,”  he 


— understanding^-— seemed  at  first  al- 
P?os(  hopeless.  Mr.  Savage  would  have 
liked  to  have  only  Americans  in  his 
company,  but  the  day  is  not  ready  for 
that  yet.  He  was  compelled  to  look  to 
Germany  for  many  of  his  singers,  and 
the  field  for  him  to  choose  from  was 
discouragingly  small:  but  as  the  diffi- 
culties arose  they  were  overcome.  Sing- 
ers were  found  who  stood  in  the  first 
rank  and  who  either  knew  English  or 
were  willing  to  undergo  a rigorous  train- 
ing in  diction  to  make  them  perfect. 
Once  more,  the  results  of  this  bold  in- 
novation will  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
tnemselves  from  the  stage;  suffice  to 
say  that  when  the  company  assembled 
ill  New  York  lor  rehearsals,  the  dic- 
tion of  the  foreigners  did  not  suffer 
m comparison  with  that  of  the  English 
and  Americans. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  an 
orchestra,  a very  grave  one,  as  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  musical  conditions 
in  tins  country  will  know.  The  East 
and  the  West  was  scoured  for  capable 
IF* 1,UjrIans'  u 11 1 i 1 at  last  70  were  assem- 
bled for  rehearsal.  As  for  the  chorus 
that  was  the  easiest  problem.  America! 
is  full  of  beautiful  young  voices,  and 
when  it  became  known  that  "Parsifal” 
was  to  be  given  in  English,  it  became 
merely  a question  of  sifting  out  the 
hundreds  of  applicants. 

Rehearsals  began  in  July,  and  bv  the 
time  the  principals  began  to  work  at 
, en<I  . pi,  August  the  chorus  was 
ready.  All  last  month  rehearsals  were 
held,  day  and  night,  and  this  week 
there  will  be  stage  rehearsals  every 
I with  scenery  and  orchestra  in  the 
j Murray  Hill  Theatre,  New  York. 

The  company,  all  told,  numbers  about 
Jib  The  exacting  nature  of  the  work 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  at  least  a 
double  set  of  principals,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Kundry.  three.  The  singers 
are  all  young,  talented  and  enthusias- 
tic.  Most  of  them  are  strangers  to 
the  American  stage. 

— 5— 

The  Two  Tenor*. 

The  part  of  Parsifal  will  be  sung  by 
Alois  Pennarini  and  Francis  Maciennan. 
Mr.  Pennarini  since  1900  has  been  lead- 
ing tenor  at  the  Opera  in  Hamburg, 

™b„ere  rl16  is  under  engagement  until 
1909.  He  is  an  Austrian,  born  in 

Vienna.  34  years  ago.  His  father,  a 
court  official,  intended  him  for  the 
profession  of  forestry,  but  finding  that 
he  had  a voice,  he  ran  away  from 
school,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  mother, 
successfully  passed  the  examination  ad-  . 
mitting  him  to  the  Vienna  Conservatory 
and  began  his  vocal  studies  under  I 
Gaensbacher,  continuing  them  under  I 
Rehs  and  Alfred  Blume.  He  made 
his  debut  as  Turiddu  in  “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”  in  Pressburg.  Hungary,  and, 
after  a short  engagement  at  Elberfeld 
joined  an  Italian  company  then  singing 
J?  the  Theater  a.  d.  Wien  in  Vienna 
(1897),  in  which  were  Gemma  Bellincioni 
Prevosti  and  Savllle.  Here  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  both  Mahler 
the  director  of  the  Vienna  opera,  and 
Poliini,  then  director  of  the  opera  at 
Hamburg.  He  was  young  and  inex- 
perienced at  the  time  and  had  a small 
repertory,  but  Poliini  engaged  him  for 
five  years,  beginning  1900.  In  the  in- 
tervening three  years  he  served  his  ap- 


prenticeship in  various  German  and 
Austrian  cities,  notably  Gratz,  gaining 
stage  experience  and  enlarging  his  rep- 
ertory. His  success  in  Hamburg  was 
immediate.  As  "guest”  he  has  sung 
with  success  in  Berlin,  Munich.  Dres- 
den, Breslau  Stuttgart,  Carlsruhe  and 
other  important  German  cities,  and  in 
coronation  year  at  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
,df!n-  His  repertory  is  large.  It  includes 
all  the  Wagnerian  tenor  roles,  all  those 
in  the  classical  Italian  repertory  and 
many  in  more  or  less  ephemeral  modern 
.German  and  Italian  operas,  the  names 
of  which  are  hardly  known  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Maciennan  is  an  American.  He 
was  born  in  Bay  City.  Mich.,  about  27 
years  ago.  He  studied  in  New  York 
|and  then  spent  two  years  with  George 
Henschel  in  London.  He  made  his  pro- 
fessional debut  as  Faust  with  the 
Moody-Manners  opera  company  at  Co- 
vent Garden,  and  since  then  has  been 
the  leading  tenor  of  that  organization, 
— — 

The  Woman  Singers. 

The  three  artists  engaged  to  sing 
Kundry  are  Mme.  Kirkby  I.unn,  Mme. 
Hanna  Mara  and  Miss  Florence  Wi  -k- 
ham.  Mme.  Lunn  is  ’well  known  in 


Hie  friendly  hands;  the  playwright  be-  'spared  neither  time,  money  nor  effort  to  jig0  j ” lj,™  SUn°  Kundry 

attain  not  only  the  standard  of  Bay-  1 


hexed  in  this  aid,  for  the  claque  res- 
cued many  plays  from  dismal  failure, 
etc.,  etc. 

This  claqueur  is  not  the  first  Parisian 
of  his  profession  to  publish  his  memoirs. 
We  recall  two  or  three  volumes  of  this 


_ — nature  which  are  entertaining  reading, 
e knows  that  his  last  strange  bed  will,  j and  the  shrewd  observations  on  plays 
its  turn,  become  familiar  to  him.  and  actors  made  one  regret  that  the 

claqueur  had  not  served  art.  ns  a <lvn. 


reuth,  but,  if  possible,  to  set  a new  one, 
difficult  as  this  task  might  seem.  To 

i this  end  he  engaged  the  best  artistic 
and  technical  advice  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  results  obtained  may 
he  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves  from 
the  stage  at  the  Tremont.  Scenery, 
properties  and  costumes  were  built  after 
Bayreuth  models.  Stage  scenery  of  the 
most  improved  kind  was  brought  into 
use  for  the  great  panoramas  and  trans- 
formation scenes,  and  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  lighting  was  solved  by  the  con- 
struction of  a great  and  ingeniously  de- 
vised switchboard,  which  ma.v  be  moved 


concert  performance  of 
"Parsifal”  two  years  ago.  She  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  concert  singers  in 
Great  Britain.  Born  in  Manchester, 
Eng.,  she  began  her- vocal  studies  under 
J.  H.  Greenwood  of  that  city.  Later  she 
entered  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in 
London,  and  under  the  musical  instruc- 
tion of  Alberto  Viesetti,  won  the  nation- 
al scholarship.  Since  then  she  has  stud- 
ied with  Bouhy  in  Paris.  She  made  her 
first  public  appearances  while  she  was 
.♦in  „ <5t,iUent.  appearing  in  college  per- 
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The  Opera  to  Be  Produced  Thus  for  the  Firs 
Time  on  Any  Stage— Elaborate  Preparations- 
Sketches  of  the  Chief  Singers— Mr.  Willy  Hes 
to  Lead  a String  Quartet— Mme.  Sphumanri 
Heink  in  Comic  Opera  Local  and  Persona 


piano  his  career,  he  spent  the  next  four 
years  with  Epstein  and  Fuchs:  then  he 
was  called  to  Hamburg  to  be  chorus 
director  and  assistant  conductor  under 
Mahler.  There  he  remained  until  he 
went  to  Holland. 

Joseph  Engels,  the  stage  director, 
comes  to  this  country  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  made  Kroll's  Opera 
House  in  Berlin  one  of  the  leading  in- 
stitutions in  Germany.  Hater  he  had  a 
similar  success  at  the  Stadttheatre  in 
Strassburg.  


formances  in  Schumann’s  "Genoveva 
and  Delibes’  “Le  Roi  l'a  Dit.”  Her  pro- 
fpp-iional  debut  was  made  in  18%  in  Stan- 
ford's  "Shamus  O’Brien"  at  the  Opera 
Comlque  in  London,  and  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  she  joined  the  Carl  Rosa  com- 
pany with  -which  she  remained  three 
voars,  singing  all  the  principal  mezzo 
parts.  During  that  time  she  did  much 
concert  work,  being  a favorite  soloist  at 
the  concerts  given  in  Queen  s Hall  by 
Henry  J.  Wood.  Niklsch,  Weingartner, 
Lumoureux  and  Saint-Saens.  and  also 
a favorite  at  the  great  British  festivals. 
In  1901  she  joined  the  company  of  the 
Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden  Her 
onlv  visit  to  this  country  was  made  in 
1902-3  when  she  was  a member  of  the 
Metropolitan  opera  company  under  Mau- 
rice Grau  and  also  did  much  concert 
work.  „ , , . 

Mme.  Hanna  Mara,  like  Pennarini.  is 
an  Austrian,  having  been  born  in  tile 
Tyrol.  As  a little  girl  she  went  to  the 
Vienna  Conservatory  to  study  the  piano 
and  at  15  took  the  first  prize.  Shortly 
arter  she  decided  to  give  her  attention 
I to  her  voice  and  studied  with  Welter 
and  Alexander  Newmann.  She  made  her 
debut  in  Ohnuetz,  then  went  to  Bres- 
lau. where  up  to  last  summer  she  was 
principal  dramatic  soprano.  She  has 
Been  meditating  Kundry  for  several 
years  and  has  studied  the  part  under 
teachers  recommended  to  her  by  Mme. 
Cosima  Wagner. 

Miss  Florence  Wickham  is  a young 
American  whose  career  began  only  a 
year  ago.  She  is  a native  of  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.,  and  was  a protegee  pf  the 
late  Senator  Quay.  She  studied  first 
in  Philadelphia  aud  then  in  Berlin  at 
the  Roval  Conservatory.  She  made  her 
debut  at  Wiesbaden  arid  last  winter 
sang  with  success  at  the  Hoftheatre  in 
Munich. 


been  singing  at  Cologne  for  the  last 
five  years,  where  he  is  the  principal 
baritone.  Mr.  Egenieff  is  a nobleman, 
who  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage, 
and  afer  a long  c0“rse  of  trying  un^er 
Lilli  Lehmann  and  \ ictor  Maui  el  m 
with  success  as  Don  Giovanni  in  the 
Theatre  des  Westens  in  Berlin  last  win- 
ter. Putnam  Griswold,  one  of  those 
that  will  sing  Gurnemanz.  is  a native 
of  Minnesota.  His  vocal  studies  began 
five  years  ago  under  Randegger  in  Lon- 
don.' The  next  year  he  was  with  Bouhy 
in  Paris  and  the  next  year  with  btocK 
hausen  in  Frankfort.  Last  winter  he 
was  the  leading  basso,  of . the : Frankfort 
fwr  i Tiis  colVaeue  in  the  roio.  otue\ 

Cranston  is  an  English  baritone  of 

reputation  who  for  several  >’eaLs™r 
the  principal  .baritone t of  the  Turner 


O^ra  Company  of  London.  For  Kltnjj-or 

I*.  Savage  has  engaged  Homer  Lind. 


Others  of  the  Company. 

The  singers  engaged  for  the  part  of 
Amfortas  are  Johannes  Bischoff  and 

Franz  Egenieff.  both  of  them  young 
German  baritones.  Mr.  Bisclioff  has 


who  To'r^several  years  was  principal 
baritone  at  Frankfort  and  later  held  a 
similar  place  with  the  Carl  Rose  Open 
Company,  and  J.  Parker  Coombs,  an 

ATheteading  Flower  Maidens  are  Flor- 
ence Wickham  (when  she  does  not  sing 
Kundrv)  Pearl  Guzman.  Celeste  M ynne. 
Charlotte  George.  Margaret  Liddell  and 
Harriot'  Cropper.  Miss  Guzman  was 
^ima  donna  of  the  "Prince  of  Pilsen  ‘ 
company,  and  Miss  Wynne  held  a simi 
tar  Place  in  "The  Runaway  Girl 
-aF0r  bis  conductors  Mr  Savage  has  se- 
cured the  services  of  Walter  H. 
well  who  comes  liere  from  Amsterdam, 
where  he  has  been  artistic  "manager 
and  c inductor  of  orchestra  for  sev 
er  fl  years  past,  and  Moritz  Grimm  who 
comes  from  Stettin  and  Halle,  where 
• whnar  he  won  favorable  comment 
' w’th  his  work  in  the  ’’Ring/'  ^H.  Rot.i- 
wellis  an  Englishman  by  birth  but  bj 


THE  HESS  QUARTET. 

Lovers  of  classical  music  will  find 
pleasure  in  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Wiily  Hess,  the  new  concertmaster  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  will 
be  the  leader  of  a string  quartet.  The 
Hess  o.uartet,  as  It  will  be  called,  will 
be  made  up  of  Mr.  Hess,  first  violin; 
'Mr.  Roth,  second  violin:  Mr.  Ferir,  vi- 
ola, and  Mr.  Krasselt,  violoncello.  All 
of  these  artists,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Hess,  are  well  and  favorably  known 
l-.ere,  both  by  their  quartet  work  and  as 
members  of  the  Symphony  orchestra. 
Mr.  Hess,  while  possessing  exceptional 
abilities  and  large  experience  as  an 
orchestra  leader,  comes  to  Boston  with 
an  established  European  reputation  as 
sn  artist  of  the  highest  merit  in  quar- 
tet and  trio  work,  having  led  some  of 
the  most  noted  organizations  of  this 
character  in  Europe,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion made  many  successful  continental 
tours.  , . , 

Mr.  Hess  has  planned  a series  of  six 
concerts  for  the  coming  season,  to  be 
jri t-f n at  Jordan  Hall,  on  the  Monday 
evtnings  of  Oct.  24.  Nov.  28,  Jan.  2.  Feb. 
6,  March  6 and  April  10.  The  quartet 


1 •BAKrroiTE' 


PUTNAM  CR3SWOLT? 
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will  be  assisted  by  eminent  artists  to 
be  later  announced. 


fevifoTthere.e  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Roval  Conservatory  when  he  ,^a-‘Llld 
years  old.  and  at  la  bad  taken  the  go  d 
medal  for  plane > compos;. n>n  and  lus 
™Vv  of  music.  Expecting  t- 


LOCAL  NOTES. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor, 
will  be  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Saturday 
evening.  The  concert  will  be  in  memory 
of  Dvorak,  and  these  works  by  the  late 
composer  will  he  performed:  Overture  to 
"Othello.”  Suite  in  D major.  Symphony 
No.  5.  From  the  New  World,”  the 
quartet  "Quis  est  homo”  and  the  aria 
"Inflammatus"  from  his  "Stabat  Mater. 
The  singers  will  be  Mrs.  Grace  B.  '*  Ul- 


ianas, Mrs.  Lo/uise  Homer,  Messrs.  Van 
Yorx  and  Merrill. 

Attention  is  called  to  a change  in  the 
date  of  the  lecture-recital  on  "Parsi- 
fal" which  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  the  emi- 
nent critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
will  give  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  next 
week  by  arrangement  with  Henry  'V . 
Savage.  The  lecture  will  be  given  on 
Friday  afternoon,  Oct.  14.  instead  of  o 
Thursday  afternoon  as  announced  lh 
hour  will  be  3 o’clock.  Amission  to  this 
lecture  will  he  by  invitation  only.  Cara, 
mqv  secured  at  the  box  office  o 

TreUnt  Theatre  by  all  purchasers  of 
seats  for  the  performances  of  Parsirai 
in  English,  on  and  after  Tuesday  Oct 
11  the  dav  on  w'hiclt  the  sale  ot  . < * 
begins.  Mr.  Krehbiel  will  discuss  the 
old  legends  and  the  old  poems  on  which 
Waener  bases  bis  music-drama*  > 

Hgtous  beliefs  will#  which  Wagner  fill  d 

It,  the  aesthetic  questions  raised  by  it. 

the  dramatic  motives  that  .“nd  d 

and  the  music  itselc.  He  will  b«  g“re 
by  musical  illustrations  from  the  score 
played  on  the  piano.  . in  <i,p 

Unusual  interest  is  being  shown  1 n 1 1 
coming  series  of  concerts  by  the  Knel_ 

sei  Quart  H and  the  announcements  ai 

tealy  made  of  the  plans  for  Hi® 
have  led  to  large  orders  for  seats  from 
patrons  of  former  seasons  I he  con 
certs  will  be  given  again  on  Tuesdaj 
evenings  in  the  Potter  Hall  an  Hunting 
ton  avenue  the  dates  being  OcC  -j,  - 
2°  Dec  G,  Dec.  27,  Feb.  17,  and  March  - 

Those  who  attended  last  seasun  s con- 
certs  can  have  the  same  se;tts  tho  oc_ 
cupied  bv  addressing  Mr.  John  Sauer 
quell  at  Symphony  Hall  box 

row  nlrht  The  sa  c of  seats  at  the  nox 
ofil c J1  of  Potter  Hall  will  beg  n Mond^ 
morning,  the  17th  tnst.  lh*  list  Ot  soio 
ists  engaged  includes  Felix  Weing 
per.  Walter  Damrosch.  ’ 

Raphael  Joseffy  and  Arthur  Whiting. 

Much  Interest  is  shown  m tbe  group  m 
song  cycles  announced  by  Mr.  Da\uu 
Blspham,  the  baritone  smgen  under  th 
management  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Mudgett,  at 
Jordan  Hall.  The  dates  will  be  the 
afternoons  of  Oct.  2o,  N ov.  No  • 

and  Nov.  28.  The  cycles  of  songs  aI., 
Beethoven’s  "An  die  X- erne  Gelieot^,, 
Schumann's  "Frauen  Liebe  und  Lebem 
ei^ht  songs,  and  “Dichterliebe.  16  scjns* 
Schuberts  "Die  schoene  Muellevin,  an 
his  “Winterreise,”  and  Brahms  in 
schoene  Magelone.”  These  song  cycle# 
are  admirably  suited  to  display  the  ran 
abilities  of  Mr.  Bispham  as  a stnge  . 
who  will  have  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Marguerite  Hall  in  the  first  'tc  at 

Harold  O.  Smith  at  the  piano  Seats  at 
J5  and  ?3  for  the  series  may 

scribed  for  by  addressing  Manager  L. 

H.  Mudgett  at  Symphony  Hall.  - 

The  sale  ot  seats  for  the  seaaon  ot 
"Parsifal"  in  English,  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  for  two  weeks,  beginning  w- 
17.  will  begin  on  Tuesday  morning. next 
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..aatre.  At  the  name  time  those  pur- 
hnsing  seats  may  secure  cards  for  ad- 
mission to  the  lecture-recital  on  "Par- 
ifal"  which  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  of  New 
Cork  will  give  In  the  Tremont  Theatre 
in  Friday  afternoon  next  at  3 o'clock. 
During  the  performances  of  “Parsifal” 
t will  be  most  desirable  that  the  audi- 
nce  be  seated  promptly  at  the  rise  of 
ach  curtain,  and  in  order  to  give  them 
mple  warning  a choir  of  trumpeters 
rill  play  in  various  parts  of  the  theatre 
motives  and  excerpts  from  the  score. 
,lr.  Savage  has  made  arrangements  to 
orlng  to  Boston  a series  of  paintings 
renting  of  “Parsifal,"  which  Mr.  Mar- 
•lus  Simons  exhibited  in  New  York  last 
winter.  These  pictures  will  be  on  view 
n the  galleries  of  Williams  & Everett 
luring  the  “Parsifal”  season.  Mr.  Si- 
mons is  a young  American  artist  who 
Planned  to  make  a series  of  pictures 
Ilustrating  the  “Ring,"  and  went  to 
Bayreuth  to  get  his  material.  Before 
ne  had  progressed  very  far,  Mme.  Co- 
dma  Wagner  persuaded  him  to  set 
iside  the  “Ring”  pictures  for  the  time 
tnd  devote  himself  to  "Parsifal.”  The 
.esult  is  a series  of  eight  large  paint- 
ings and  four  preliminary  sketches. 
1’he  eight  large  pictures  treat  respec- 
tively of  Gurnemanz’s  narrative  in  the 
frst  act,  the  love  feast  of  the  same  act. 
Klingsor  and  Kundry  in  the  first  scene 
if  the  second  act,  the  magic  flower  gar- 
den with  its  fairy  inhabitants,  Parsifal, 
the  hero,  returned  with  the  sacred 
ancc,  the  “Good  Friday  Spell”  and  the 
Healing  of  Amfortas.”  and  finally  the 
glorification,  which  ends  the  opera. 

Mme.  Nina  David,  the  coloratura  so- 
prano. will  sing  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
on  Fridav  afternoon,  Oct.  28.  This  will 
be  Mme.  David’s  only  concert  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  order  to  facilitate  sub- 
urban and  out-of-town  patronage  the 
concert  will  begin  at  2:15  and  finish  at 
1:30  P.  M.  The  programme  will  em- 
brace 12  numbers,  and  six  soloists  of  in- 
ternational repute  will  be  heard.  Mme. 
David  herself  will  sing  three  times— the 
rria  from  “Magic  Flute,”  the  waltz  song 
from  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  and  the  well 
known  air  from  “Le  Perle  du  Bresil.' 
For  encores,  “Robin  Adair,”  Auber  s 
‘Laughing  Song”  and  “Cornin'  Thro; 
the  Rye”  will  be  given.  The  Scale  ot 
prices  will  range  from  50  cents  to  $1.50, 
and  applications  for  seats  will  be  filed 
in  the  order  of  priority 
The  Hoffmann  quartet— Messrs.  Hoff- 
mann, Bak,  Kissland,  Barth— will  give 
a series  of  three  chamber  concerts  with 
the  assistance  of  efficient  artiste  at 
Potter  Hail.  The  first  concert  will  be 
on  the  evening  of  Nov.  16.  The  pro- 
grammes .will  include  works  of  the 
German  French,  Russian  and  American 
schools.  The  novelties  will  be  by 
Lekeu  Taneleff,  Strube  (MS.)  and  oth- 
ers. Further  particulars  will  be  given 

S<The  Faelten  pianoforte  school  will 
give  a series  of  recitals  this  season  in 
Huntington  Chambers  Hall.  Three  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  Carl  Faelten,  one  by 
Mrs.  Beach  and  one  by  a distinguished 
pianist  to  be  announced.  The  first  re- 
cital will  be  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
26th.  when  Mr.  Faelten  will  play  pieces 
!by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Schumann. 

PERSONAL. 

Francesco  Simonetti,  composer  of  well 
known  and  popular  violin  pieces,  is  dead. 

Fritz  Kreisler.  violinist,  will  come  to 
America  in  January  and  stay  until  April. 

It  is  stated  in  a published)  small  list 
that  Melba  gets  at  Covent  Garden  per 
performance  £120,  while  at  the  Metro- 
politan, New  York,  she  asks  for  no  less 
than  $1500.  We  should  like  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  the  answer,  both  of  the 
Covent  Garden  management  and  of 

Mme.  Melba,  would  be  to  such  a state- 
ment as  this.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Miss  Edith  Castle  has  been  engaged  as 
alto  in  the  choir  of  the  First  Religious 
society,  Roxbury,  Dr.  De  Normandie, 
pastor. 

Anton  Hekking,  ’cellist,  will  arrive  in 
America  early  in  November,  play  in 
western  cities,  and  appear  with  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York, 
jDec.  2 and  3. 

Mr.  John  A.  Loud  of  this  city  will 
conduct  for  the  Friday  Morning  Club  of 
Worcester  three  choral  works:'  Dvor- 
ak  s 149th  Psalm,”  Saint-Saens’  “Noel" 
and  Debussy’s  “Blessed  Damozel.” 

' An  Italian  journal  asks:  “Who  is  the 
best  female  artist  on  the  lyric  stage?” 
Many  have  answered,  and  the  favorites 
1 !'«  Bellineioni,  Maria  Barrientos,  Car- 
elh,  Pinto.  Cavalieri.  Darclee,  Berlendi, 
De  Macchi,  Rina  Giacchetti.  One  cor- 
respondent answered:  “Today  there  is 
ab  fully  matured  artist.  Contempo- 
raneous  operas  are  made  for  shrieking, 
not  for  singing.  Teachers  destroy  the 
voices  of  their  pupils  and  make  them 
learn  losca’  before  they  know  the  first  i 
principles.  The  artist  that  gives  me  the  1 
■’1A?^est  P'easure  Is  Bianca  Donadio.” 
Alma  Fohstroem  of  Finland,  who  cele- 
brated this  year  the  25th  anniversary  of 
her  debut  as  a singer,  appeared  “for  the 
tlpie  ' a<-  Helsingfors  last  month. 

' lrf?Uio  de  Marchi,  an  Italian  com- 
P?S.®L  21?, d lateI>5  an  old  man.  A pupil 
Jf  the  Milan  Conservatory,  he  wrote  an 
apera,  “II  Cantore  d!  Venezia”  (Brescia, 
about  1865),  which  had  for  a subject  the 
famous  legend  of  Stradella. 

Gruening,  the  Berlin  tenor,  has  been 
studying  iiis  part  in  Leoncavallo's  “Ro- 
land” at  Lago  Maggiore,  with  the  com- 
poser. 

The  'cellist  Gowa  of  Hamburg  has 
brought  the  Amati  ’cello  owned  by  the 
ate  Friedrich  Gruetzmaeher  of  Dres- 
len.  The  price  was  $6500. 

, Mr.  C.  L.  Graves  calls  on  Richard 
strauss,  “the  maddest  of  musical  Mul- 
ahs,”  to 

“Breathe  on  us  tbs  blast  of  the  blizzard. 
Pour  poisonous  dregs  in  our  onp, 

Shirk  pins  in  ns  down  to  our  gizzard 
And  make  us  stt  up!” 

Frank  L Moir,  an  English  composer, 
s dead.  He  was  born  in  1852.  He  wrote 
1 cLmi?,^2Pera‘  'The  Royal  Watch- 
nan  (1871).  and  church  music,  but 
le  is  best  known  In  this  countrv  bv 
lis  songs.  ■ 

(Mr.WillyHess,  the  new  concert  mas- 
er ol  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 


played  many  years  ago  in  this  city  ns 
a member  of  Thomas’  orchestra. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says:  “Mr. 

Arbos,  it  appears,  is  not  without  honor, 
save  In  Boston,  while  attempting  to  per- 
form the,  to  him.  unfamiliar  duties  of 
an  orchestral  principal.  During  the  sum- 
mer just  ended  he  has  been  conducting 
concerts  at  San  Sebastian  in  his  na- 
tive land,  and  with  such  good  results, 
it  is  said,  that  he  has  lieen  offered  and 
has  accepted  the  conduetorship  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Madrid. 
YVhether  or  not  this  means  another  part- 
ing with  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in 
London,  is  not  said.” 

Geraldine  Farrar  will  sing  in  five 
performances  at  the  Court  Theatre  of 
St.  Petersburg. 

Victor  Herbert  purposes  to  establish 
a permanent  orchestra  In  New  York. 

Hans  Schroeder,  a German  baritone 
from  Frankfort,  will  give  concerts  in 
this  country. 

Kubelik  is  to  'be  among  us  for  “only 
one  recital  this  season.”  according  to 
the  announcement  issued  by  his  agent, 
Mr.  Hugh  Gorlitz.  That  same  unpre- 
tentious announcement  is  printed  on  a 
sheet  which  contains  a strange  and 
weird  portrait  of  the  great  violinist. 
Years  and  years  ago  there  was  issued 
a very  notable  portrait  of  Beethoven, 
attached  to  which  was  a set  of  verses 
in  English,  written  in  what  has  well 
been  called  the  “lapidary  style.”  The 
writer  declares  that  his  verses  are  in- 
spired by  the  “friendship  and  confi- 
dence” which  Beethoven  bad  bestowed 
“on  an  individual  unpretending,  but  on 
a warm  admirer  of  the  fine  arts  when 
inspired  by  the  Muse  Polyhymnia,  and 
embodied  by  some  of  her  favorites,  to 
astonish,  delight,  and  enlighten  the  con- 
genial mind.”  The  writer  of  this  mag- 
nificent sentence  was  called  J.  A. 
Stumpff,  and  he  lived,  nearly  three- 
quarters'  of  a century  ago,  at  6B  Port- 
land street.  That,  however,  is  an  iso- 
lated fact  concerning  a great  musician, 
about  which  many  people  may  not  have 
their  “congenial  minds  enlightened.” 
The  point,  however,  of  the  reference  is 
that  Kubelik,  in  this  recently  issued 
portrait,  is  the  “counterfeit  present- 
ment” of  Beethoven,  “when  inspired  by 
the  Muse  Polyhymnia.”  It  is  a curious 
coincidence;  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair  in  each  portrait  is  astounding  in 
similarity.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Miss  Adelaide  Griggs,  contralto,  of 
this  city,  will  sing  in  the  production  of 
Aldrich’s  play.  "Judith  of  Bethulia,”  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  on  Oct.  13. 

The  Eaton-Hadley  trio  will  give  a 
series  of  concerts  in  Boston  this  season. 


MME.  SCHUMANN-HEINK. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  made  her  first 
appearance  in  New  York  as  a singer  in 
light  opera  last  Monday  night,  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre.  The  operetta  was 
“Lover’s  Lottery,”  book  by  S.  Strange 
and  music  by  Julian  Edwards. 

The  Times  said  of  the  work  and  the 
performance:  “They  (Mme.  Schumann- 
Heink’s  many  admirers)  heard  a well- 
written  opera,  with  a real,  though  not 
a very  clear,  plot,  the  work  of  a good 
musician  and  librettist,  both  anxious  to 
keep  out  of  the  dreary  depths  of  in- 
anity down  to  which  the  good  name  of 
comic  opera  has  been  dragged.  They 
saw  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  in  her  most 
whole-hearted  spirit,  entering  into  the 
situation  with  all  zeal  and  an  inap- 
peasable  appetite  for  comedy  and  mis- 
chief, renewing  her  youth  in  looks  and 
manners— alas,  not  in  voice!  and  sur- 
rounded by  a pleasing  company  of 
comely  and  capable  men  and  women, 
dressed  in  quaint  and  gay  costumes  of 
the  early  19th  -century.  And  yet,  some- 
how, the  gayety  and  spirit  of  the  per- 
formance seemed  forced,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm cooled  gradually  as  the  even- 
ing drew  toward  its  close.  For  the  piece, 
well  made  as  it  is,  is  too  often  lacking 
in  spirit  and  movement,  in  genuine  I 
comic  power,  in  incident,  and  situation,  j 
And  while  the  music  deserves  much  | 
praise  for  the  skill  and  artistic  intelli- 
gence that  lie  at  the  back  of  it,  there  is 
a good  deal  of  it  that  is  without  real 
distinction,  originality,  and  incisiveness. 
There  are  many  excellent  numbers,  but 
as  a whole  it  seems  dully  good,  im- 
peccably slow.  It  does  not  haunt  the 
memory;  it  lacks  what  the  thoroughfare 
on  which  it  is  produced  knows  as 
‘ginger.’  And,  finally,  the  uncomfort- 
able suspicion  forces  a place  for  itself 
that  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  is  not 
really  at  home  in  what  she  is  doing; 
that  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
she  has  to  force  the  note.  * * * Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s  singing  is  of  course  - 
far  beyond  what  is  ordinarily  expected  I 
upon  the  comic  opera  stage,  but  it  | 
would  be  idle  to  deny  that  her  voice  I] 
shows  traces  of  the  severe  demands 
that  are  made  upon  it  in  both  quality  ! 
and  power.” 

The  Sun  said:  “Mme.  Schumann- 

Heink  was  always  a formidable  per- 
sonage, even  when  she  was  carolling  in 
her  own  familiar  German  and  leaping 
like  a vocal  antelope  up  or  down  two  | 

octaves  of  the  harmless,  necessary  dia- 
tonic scale.  But  clad  in  the  glittering 
panoply  of  the  comic  opera  stage,  | 
speaking  a German-English  dialect 
which  not  the  liveliest  Imaginatlbn 
could  picture  as  intentionally  comic, 
and  carrying  with  her  grand  opera 
Aspirations  after  spot  lights,  sentimental 
ditties,  passionate,  emotions  and  caden- 
zas unto  her  own  glory,  she  became  a 
problem  of  appalling  character.  In  his 
struggle  to  fit  her  with  a part  giving 
full  scope  to  her  equipment  for  the  line 
of  business  into  which  she  had  been 
lured  by  the  temptation  of  the  press 
agent  and  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Stange 
fell  into  a veritable  slough  of  despond. 
Picture  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  as  an 
amiable  German  laundress,  clad  in  a 
heliotrope  velvet  bodice  and  a tradition- 
al satin  operetta  skirt  of  lilac  and  white, 
and  enacting  a role  by  turn  titanically 
kittenish  and  tigerishly  sentimental. 
This  is  the  sort  of  personage  Mr. 
Stange  evolved  from  his  meditations. 
Doubtless  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  had 
not  a little  share  in  the  composition  of 
the  character.  If  she  did,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  admirable  comic  skill 
which  she  used  to  show  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  Wagner’s  comb’ 
onera  has  fled  far  away  from  her  and 


iling  dismally  between  what 
fold  be  and  what  she  unfortu- 
nately is.*  * * But  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  nothing  could  gloss  the  dul- 
ness  of  Mr.  Stange’s  book  or  Infuse  life 
into  the  hopeless  Inanimation  of  the 
puppet  offered  to  Mme.  Schumann-Heink 
as  a part.  The  actress  herself  could 
certainly  not  do  the  latter.  She  was 
pitiably  heavy,  and  her  humor  confined 
Itself  to  a crude  emphasizing  of  her  own 
cumbersome  attempts  at  English.  She 
burlesqued  her  own  dialect  and  pressed 
her  empty  gags  till  even  the  first  night 
audience  ceased  to  laugh  at  them.  Her 
singing  was  ’by  no  means  what  must 
have  been  expected  of  a grand  opera 
celebrity  thrust  into  the  narrow  realm 
of  operetta.  There,  according  to  popular 
Idea,  she  ought  to  have  towered  far 
skyward  above  her  associates.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heink  is  not  the  singer  who  dazed  this 
town  a few  years  ago  with  Sunday- 
night  feats  in  the  brindlsi  from  ‘Lu- 
crezia  Borgia.’  Mr.  Edwards,  lbe  it 
known,  discharged  bis  part  of  the  con- 
tract with  care  and  muslclanly  skill.  He 
is  a composer  to  whose  music  one  may 
listen  with  respect  if  not  always  with 
vigorous  admiration.  He  is  an  artist  in 
construction  and  orchestration.  Hi.s 
melodies  have  fluency,  contour  and  some 
character,  and  he  well  knows  how  to 
produce  the  tints  of  early  English  song 
so  as  to  give  the  needed  local  flavor  to 
a score  accompanying  an  action  laid  in 
his  majesty’s  kingdom.  But  it  must  be 
said  that,  except  in  one  or  two  spots, 
the  score  of  ’Love’s  Lottery’  lacks 
piquancy,  sparkle  and  incisiveness.” 


THE  WORCESTER  FESTIVAL. 

A well  known  musician  and  journalist 
writes  as  follows  for  The  Herald  con- 
cerning the  late  Worcester  Festival: 

"There  will  be  a festival  next  year. 
With  every  season  there  are  pessimistic 
rumors  that  the  festivals  have  run  their 
course,  but  they  are  now  more  firmly 
established  than  ever.  Of  course  there 
is  a financial  deficit  this  Year,  but  it  is 
small  and  is  cheerfully  met  by  persons 
who  are  gratified  by  the  steady  artistic 
improvement  in  recent  years.  This  has 
been  especially  marked  since  Mr.  Good- 
rich became  the  chorus  conductor,  but 
while  no  end  of  credit  is  due  to  him  as 
a drill  master  and  conductor,  lie  alone 
is  by  no  means  responsible  for  the 
improvement  of  the  concerts.  As  much 
credit  is  due  to  the  scheme  adopted  by 
the  management,  by  which  the  number 
of  concerts  has  been  reduced  and  more 
time  allowed  for  rehearsals.  There  are 
now  five  regular  concerts  in  the  festival, 
and  as  much  time  is  consumed  in  the 
week’s  work  as  when  there  were  seven 
concerts  to  prepare  and  give. 

“It  is  more  than  that,  for  the  chorus 
conductor  has  been  relieved  of  prepar- 
ing and  presenting  the  symphonies  and 
other  instrumental  numbers.  Mr.  Knei- 
sel  now  has  that  department  solely  in 
charge,  and  he  is  such  a severe  task- 
master that  the  rehearsals  are  much 
longer  than  they  used  to  be.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  present  system  and 
that  of  former  years  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  course  taken  with  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony.  This  has  been  fre- 
quently on  festival  programmes.  The 
last  time  it  was  given  here  Mr.  Kneisel 
was  the  concertmelster.  The  conduc- 
tor of  that  period  gave  the  Sym- 
phony a reading  at  one  of  the  public 
rehearsals.  It  was  played  through  with- 
out a break  and  that  passed  for  a re- 
hearsal. There  really  was  no  time  for 
more  work  on  it,  although  this  week 
'Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Goodrich  have 
seemed  to  make  extra  hours  every  day. 
In  those  days  the  public  took  It  for 
granted  that  a standard  symphony  was 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Boston  men 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  This  year  when 
nobody  was  in  the  auditorium  of  the  hall 
Mr.  Kneisel  rehearsed  most  diligently. 
The  result  was  a presentation  of  the 
work  that  visitors  from  distant  cities 
declare  was  the  best  they  ever  had 
heard. 

“As  far  as  possible  the  same  course 
is  pursued  with  other  works  and  it  Is 
fair  to  say  that  the  symphony  concerts 
of  the  festival  have  become  models  of 
their  kind.  The  soloists  average  high 
and  the  orchestral  work,  as  indicated,  is 
the  best  that  the  Boston  Symphony— a 
remarkable  aggregation— can  set  forth. 
Furthermore,  novelties  are  sometimes 
produced  at  these  concerts.  This  year 
was  comparatively  slight  in  that  Inter- 
est, though  a.  portion  of  one  of  Bach's 

works  was  given  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  The  programmes  are  Tamer 
severe  and  never  marred  bv  undue  con- 
I descension  to  popular  taste,  but  Mr. 

! Kneisel,  who  is  largely  responsible  for 
them  always  tries  apparently  to  include 
some  things  in  the  lighter  vein. 

"Substantially  the  same  verdict  has 
been  given  by  visitors  this  season  with 
to  the  eh°ral  concerts.  The  choir 
of  400  voices  has  become  really  flexible 
and  responsive  at  last,  and  no  work 
now  is  too  difficult  for  it.  This  organ- 
1<3»n  ,surP,rised  its  most  confident 
friends  by  the  confident  firmness  with 
which  it  presented  Elgar’s  ‘Dream  of 
Gerontius.’  This,  so  far  as  Worcester 
^as.nCO”ed’  ^vas  t*le  sreat  novelty 
,47t,h  lestival.  It  is  significant 
that  only  four  years  have  elapsed  since 
publication.  Formerly  the  manage- 
S.was/Xredillgl)'  Chary  of  new 
works,  and  Worcester  usually  heard 
?fter,.  they  had  been  given 
^ elsewhere.  Those  who  have 
v^.i  Performances  in  Boston  and  New 
hnrio  say  th?t  cll°rally  the  work  was 
bettei  presented  here.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  complex  counterpoint  was  displayed 
with  remarkable  distinctness,  and  there 
was  no  single  failure  in  attacks.  Great 
Ko^ntlon  *w.as  g’ven  to  tone  color  and 
'a  ?ace  °f  tone.  The  singers  were  held 
under  such  excellent  restraint  that  at 
nSa1"?!,6  wai5  any  part  “nduly  prominent 
soloists  never  were  obscured, 
rne  other  large  choral  work  was 
Samson  and  Delilah”  in  which  the 
chorus  met  the  demands  with  equal 
®aocess  The  chorus  is  an  organization 
now  that  aspires  confidence  and  may  he. 
undoubtedly  will  be,  the  vehicle^  for 
J^ove  important  productions  in  the  fu- 

“This  was  net  a 'star'  festival.  There 
"ere  U soloists,  but  none  who  so  far 


outranked  the  others  as  to  stand  in  a , 
class  apart.  Worcester  has  wrestled 
with  the  ’star’  problem  mightily  for 
the  nearly  half-century  of  the  festi- 
val’s existence.  The  world's  greatest 
singers  have  been  here  and  carried 
away  enough  good  money  to  support  a 
mission  to  the  heathen.  Likewise,  they 
have  simultaneously  jammed  Mechan- 
ics' Hall  with  frenzied  applauders  and 
dug  a deep  hole  in  the  treasury.  Some- 
times the  engagement  of  a lot  of  minor 
people  has  effected  economics,  and  so 
made  the  hole  less  appalling,  whereupon 
the  advocates  of  the  ’star'  system  have 
looked  wise  and  said  'Oh,'  but  they 
never  said,  'I  told  you  so,’  for  there  was 
always  a,  deficit.  Again,  have  been  ex- 
periments in  getting  good  singers  at 
comparatively  moderate  figures,  and 
then  the  ‘star’  people  have  said  ‘All.’ 
in  a different  tone  mid  have  added  'I 
told  you  so.’  for  there  was  the  infer- 
nal deficit  just  the  same.  It  looks  now 
as  if  the  non-star  advocates  had  won, 
for  the  attendance  this  year  has  been 
above  the  average.  This  was  in  the 
face  of  a poor  season  ticket  sale.  The 
outlook  for  this  festival  was  gloomy, 
but  the  sale  of  single  tickets  began 
strong  and  grew  stronger  until,  at  the 
final  concert,  the  capacity  of  the  house 
was  overtaxed,  quite  as  if  there  had 
been  a star  of  the  first  magnitude  on 
the  programme.  Attendance  at  public 
rehearsals,  too.  was  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  pant  years,  and  the  feeling  to- 
day is,  therefore,  that  the  festival  as 
an  institution  is  in  a wholesome  condi- 
tion.”   

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

The  Philadelphia  orchestra  under  Mr. 
Scheel  will  produce  this  season  Strauss* 
“Domestic”  symphony  and  Schillings' 
music  to  the  “Hcxenlied.” 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  with  his  New 
York  Symphony  orchestra,  will  produce 
this  season  Beethoven's  “Wellington’s 
Victory,”  Tscha ikowsky’s  “The  Tem- 
pest,” and  a ballet  air  from  “The  Voy- 
vode.”  two  nocturnes  by  Debussy,  and 
Mahler’s  fourth  symphony. 

Emil  Christiani’s  Symphony,  performed 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  some  three  years 
ago.  will  be  played  in  Copenhagen  this 
season. 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

The  new  Qpera,  “Simma,”  by  Lazzarini, 
won  success  at  Recanati. 

The  Municipal  Theatre  at  Bremen  will 
give  a historical  cycle  of  operas  this 
season:  “The  Little  Woman  of  the 

Danube,”  by  Kauer  (1751-1831);  “The 
Swiss  Family,”  by  Weigl  (1766-1846); 
Dittersdorf's  “Doctor  and  Apothecary”; 
Gluck’s  ” Orpheus"  and  “Alceste”;  Mo- 
zart's "Marriage  of  Figaro”  and  “Don 
Juan”;  Beethoven's  “Fldelio”;  Weber’s 
“Euryanthe”  and  Wagner's  “Lohen- 
grin.” 

One  often  reads  sneers  at  the  grand 
opera  in  New  York  because  it  is  so 
largely  a matter  of  fashion  rather  than 
of  art.  Undoubtedly  many  of  those  who 
attend  the  performances  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  do  so  “from  other 
motives  than  mere  love  of  music.”  But 
what  of  it?  Is  not  the  same  true,  as 
the  citation  just  made  shows,  even  of 
oratorio  In  England?  It  would,  of  course, 
be  preferable  if  American  operagoers 
and  the  freauenters  of  oratorio  per- 
formances in  England  were  all  true 
lovers  of  music;  but  since  this  cannot 
be  as  yet.  it  is  most  fortunate  that  fash- 
ion thus  bestows  some  of  its  patronage 
on  music  instead  of  squandering  it  all  on 
horse  shows  and  athletics.  The  giving 
of  orchestral  and  operatic  performances 
is,  owing  to  the  need  of  employing  so 
many  persons  at  once  (from  half  a 
hundred  to  several  hundred)  so  ex- 
traordinarily expensive  that  the  adventi- 
tious aid  of  fashion  is  a matter  for  con- 

?ratulation  and  not  for  sneers.— New 
ork  Evening  Post. 


GRAND  OPERA. 

Parsifal  ’ and  Other  Works  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  in  March — The 
Cecilia’s  Concerts. 


Mr.  Lawrence  McCarty  of-  the  Boston 
Theatre  makes  the  formal  announce- 
ment that  he  has  arranged  with  Mr. 
Conreid  for  a week  of  grand  opera  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  in  March,  at  which 
time,  two  productions  of  Wagner’s 
Parsifal”  will  be  given.  Caruso,  the 
f celebrated  tenor,  and  Sembrich,  will  be 
the  stars  of  the  season.  The  entire 
! Metropolitan  Opera  company,  with  the 
scenery  and  paraphernalia,  will  take 
part  in  all  the  operatic  productions.  The 
??mp?ny  wil1  open  here  on  Monday 
March  6.  The  entire  repertory  lias  not 
yet  been  decided  upon,  but  eight  per- 
formances will  be  given.  The  two  “Pai- 
sifal’  performances  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  That  of  Tues- 
day will  begin  at  5 P.  M.,  with  an  in- 
termission from  6:45  until  8,  the  opera 
ending  about  midnight.  The  Thursday 
production  will  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  Wednesday  matinee  and  will 
begin  at  11:30  A.  M.,  with  an  intermis- 
sion from  12:45  to  2 P.  .V.,  and  it  will 
end  at  about  5:30.  Of  the  other  ooeras 
to  be  given,  one  will  probably  be 
Martha,  another  “Die  Fledermaus” 

I and  a third  “Elisir  d’Amore,”  with  both 
Caruso  and  Sembrich  in  the  latter 
There  will  be  two  Caruso  and  two  Sem- 
brich nights. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Cecilia  will  give  three  subscrip- 
tion and  three  wage-earners’  concerts 
I this  season.  The  subscription  concerts 
will  be  on  Dec.  13,  Feb.  7.  April  4.  The 
I wage-earners’  concerts  will  be  on  the 
preceding  Mondays.  These  works  will 
P®  given:  Berlioz's  "Damnation  of 

Faust,  with  Edouard  Coionne,  con- 
ductor;  Dvorak’s  "Requiem”;  Charpen- 
tier  s “Life  of  a Poet,”  and  Debussy’s 
Blessed  Damozel.” 


Mr.  Krehbtel  will  be  assisted  at  his 
lecture  on  "Parsifal  at  the  Tremonr 
Theatre  next  Friday  afternoon  by  Mr. 
Andre  Benoist,  pianist. 

\ series  of  vesper  services  at  tile 
Central  Congregational  Church  will  be* 
ein  this  afternoon  at  4 o clonk.  " lien 
n-u  t first  of  "Elijah"  will  be  sung.  The 
theme  of  the  address  by  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Denison,  will  be  Deci- 
sion " Mrs.  Bradbury  will  be  the  solo 
soprano  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Burden  the  or- 
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AD  HOMINEM. 

She  told  her  husband  at  dinner  the 
trials  of  the  day.  Putting  the  flat  in 
order  after  the  long  sojourn  in  the 
country,  she  found  on  a top  shelf  of 
the  pantry  two  or  three  broken  dishes 
that  the  faithful  maid  of  all  work,  in 
the  exercise  of  her  Swedish  move- 
ments, had  smashed  and  then  hidden. 
“If  she  had  only  said  something  to  me 
about  them.  She  knew  I wouldn’t  scold 
her.  I always  treated  her  kindly;  I 
was  so  considerate  in  every  way  that 
she  might  at  least  have  told  me.” 

At  last  the  tale  of  woe  was  at  an 
end.  Her  husband  lifted  up  his  voice: 
“You  know  that  for  a week  before  you 
came  up  I slept  at  Robinson’s.  They 
were  all  pleasant,  but  the  morning 
after  I went  down  there  I thought  I 
should  not  dare  to  stay  another  night. 
There  was  a set  wash  bowl  in  my 
room,  and  I looked  in  vain  for  a plug 
of  any  kind.  Way  over  to  the  right, 
beyond  tbe  faucets,  I saw  a contri- 
vance that  I thought  must  control  the 
waste.  I tried  to  turn  it,  but  it  did  not 
move  until  I pulled  viciously,  and,  sure 
enough,  it  plugged  the  hole;  but  my 
hand  flew  back  and  I broke  one  of 
those  long  toothbrush  holders— I sup- 
pose the  dishes  are  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  made  such  a noise  that  I in- 
stinctively shuddered  and  expected  to 
hear:  ‘There,  now,  what  have  you  done 
this  time?’  But  Mrs.  Robinson  was 
silent.  Do  you  know,  my  impulse  was 
to  hide  the  pieces?  I looked  about  for 
a safe  hiding  place.  The  best  I could 
find  was  a corner  of  a bureau  drawer. 
Then  I thought  of  throwing  the  pieces 

out  of  the  window.  Finally  I decided 
to  leave  the  dish  as  it  was  and  say 
nothing.  No  doubt  the  chambermaid 
would  be  suspected.  Well,  I went  to 
breakfast,  and  I was  in  false  high- 
spirits.  I kept  thinking  about  that  dish 
all  through  the  meal.  The  chamber- 
maid would  deny  the  charge  of  care- 
lessness, and  she  would  be  accused  of 
lying.  I mustered  up  courage,  and  just 
before  we  went  to  the  station  I con- 
fessed to  Mrs.  Robinson  and  offered  to 
buy  her  a new  one,  so  that  the  set  would 
be  complete.  Could  I match  it?  She 
laughed  and  said  it  was  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence;  but  I noticed 
that  the  broken  dish  was  not  replaced 
during  my  stay.  Now,  my  dear,  I 
know  exactly  how  your  Swede  felt, 
and  I don’t  blame  her  a bit  for  hiding 
the  crockery  rather  than  owning  up 
to  it.  I know  that  I was  scared  blue;  j 
I felt  like  a naughty  boy  who  knows 
what  is  in  store  for  him.  You  must 
be  tired  out,  and  I see  that  you  are 
nervous.  If  I were  you  I should  go 
straight  to  bed.  I think  I’ll  run  over 
to  the  club  for  half  an  hour.  There 
are  some  distinguished  visitors  stay-  j 
ing  at  the  Porphyry,  and  I should 
like  to  hear  their  views  about  certain 
church  matters.” 


Its  skin  may  be'used  iti  the  manufact-. 
ure  of  clothes  brushes ; also  iu  dressing 
flax;  also  as  a door  guard  against  dogs. 
Says  an  old  writer:  “In  ancient  time 

they  did  not  eat  the  flesh  of  Hedge- 
hogs, but  now  adays  men  eat  thereof 
(of  them  which  are  of  the  swinish  kind;. 
When  the  skin  is  off  their  bodies,  they 
scald  it  a little  in  wine  or  vinegar,  af- 
terward lard  it  and  put  it  upon  a sp-t, 
and  there  let  it  be  roasted,  and  after- 
ward eaten,  hut  if  the  head  be  not  cut 
off  at  one  blow  the  flesh  is  not  good.” 

Every  farmer  should  keep  hedgehogs 
for  medicinal  use,  or  in  case  of  acci- 
dent. Is  there  a case  of  colic  in  his 
family?  Ten  sprigs  of  laurel,  seven 
grains  of  pepper,  an  amount  of  opopa- 
uax  as  big  as  a pea,  the  skin  of  the 
ribs  of  a hedgehog,  dried  and  beaten, 
cast  into  three  cups  of  water  and 
warmed,  will  bring  comfort;  but  for  a 
man  the  membrane  must  be  one  of  a 
male  hedgehog,  and  the  one  for  a 
woman  must  be  from  the  female.  The 
ashes  of  a burned  hedgehog  take  down 
proud  swelling  wounds,  cleanse  ulcers 
and  boils,  and  the  skin  with  the  head, 
roasted  and  beaten  to  powder,  brings 
out  the  hair  on  the  bald-headed.  The 
flesh,  salted  and  dried  in  powder  and 
taken  with  vinegar,  cures  dropsies,  con- 
vulsions, the  leprosy;  and  the  flesh 
salted  and  eaten  is  good  against  the 
cramp,  disorders  of  the  nerves.  The 
fat  put  into  the  ears  by  means  of  a 
quill  relieves  insomnia.  The  gall  is  au 
excellent  eye  salve  and  takes  away 
warts.  And  these  are  only  a few  uses 
of  this  most  accommodating  animal. 

What  if  the  hedgehog  does  milk  the 
cows  in  pasture?  Let  the  Vermonter 
ponder  these  lines  of  the  old  poet, 
Chester: 

The  hedgehog  hath  a sharp  quick 
thorned  garment, 

That  on  his  hack  doth  serve  him  for 
defence;  , ..  . 

He  can  presage  the  winds  incontinent. 

. , in  the  flif- 


ie  can  ^ ' -------- 

And  hath  good  knowledge  in  the  dif- 
ference , ,. 

Between  the  southern  and  the  northern 
wind;  * , , „ , . . 

These  virtues  are  allotted  him  by  kind. 


Whereon  in  Constantinople,  that  great 
- city, 

A merchant  in  his  garden  gave  one 
nourishment; 

By  which  he  knew  that  wind  s true  cer- 
tainty, . . . . 

Because  the  hedgehog  gave  him  Just 
presagement; 

Apples  or  pears,  or  grapes,  such  is  his 
meat. 

Which  on  his  back  he  carries  for  to  eat. 


the  honesty  of  her  rapture,  for  the 

scale  is  graduated  from  poignant  bore- 
dom to  wild  delight 
Mrs.  Boanerges  is  one  of  many 
hearty,  whole-souled  women  who  are 
able  to  find  legitimate  pleasure  in  life. 
There  are  women,  matrons  and  spin- 
sters, who  remind  one  of  Miss  Agnes 
Twysden,  the  girl  who  threw  over 
Philip  Firmin.  “I  think,”  said  Thack- 
eray, her  biographer,  “when  very  much 
excited  her  pulse  must  have  gone  up  to 
forty.  Her  blood  must  have  been  a 
light  pink.”  For  such  women  this  ther- 
mometer would  be  worthless. 

How  uneasy,  how  fluttering  at  first 
is  the  applause  at  opera  or  at  Sym- 
phony concert  when  the  work  is  unfa- 
miliar or  the  singer  or  violinist  un- 
known to  the  majority.  Methods  of 
regulating  this  applause  have  been 
suggested,  hut  no  one  of  them  seems 
practical.  Thus  the  idea  that  music 
critics  should  sit  in  some  conspicuous 
place  and  act  as  fuglemen  is  ingenious, 
hut  they  would  surely  quarrel  among 
themselves.  There  has  been  talk  of  a 
committee,  with  the  duty  of  display- 
ing colored  lights  according  to  a code, 
a committee  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
or,  for  a Symphony  season,  by  vote  of 
the  subscribers;  the  poor  hearer  would 
be  then  obliged  to  master  this  code  of 
signals  as  well  as  the  programme  book. 
But  the  thermometer  is  simple,  and 
its  workings  are  unmistakable.  Plain 
or  ornamental  bracelets  of  this  kind 
might  he  rented  for  the  evening.  Nor 
need  any  man  blush  at  the  thought  of 
wearing  a bracelet  around  his  wrist. 
In  Europe  many  men,  especially  Ger- 
mans and  Russians,  wear  such  orna- 
ments as  love  tokens  or  in  memory  of 
friends  that  have  gone  to  a better  land 
than  Russia,  Germany  or  even  Japan. 
We  remember  a touching  story  told  us 
in  Dresden.  A certain  baron,  passion- 
ately fond  of  his  wife,  had  her  right 
eye,  after  her  death,  preserved  in  some 
ingenious  manner  and  set  in  a thumb 
ring,  which  he  would  show  to  his 
friends,  and  even  strangers,  while  tears 
trickled  down  his  puffed  and  flabby 
cheeks.  J 


Patient  iFrenchmen  of  the  latter  half 
of  tlie  last  century  cast  aside  the  fool- 
ish and  spectacular  things  of  palmistry 
and  endeavored  to  classify  hands  by 
shape  of  fingers,  by  character  of 
mounds,  by  presence  or  absence,  length 
and  direction  of  certain  lines.  Rulers, 
(soldiers,  misers,  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  are  said  to  have  hands  peculiar 
to  each  set  in  its  particular  calling. 
These  experts  admit  there  are  excep- 
tions. The  most  harmless  and  prosaic 
person  in  the  world  may  have  the  fin- 
gers of  a formidable  pianist,  of  a.  Duke 
of  Alva,  of  a sanitary  plumber. 

If  the  character  of  the  hand  changes 
from  youth  to  manhood,  why  should, 
education  he  shaped  or  a calling  chosen 
in  accordance  with  this  fleshly  revela- 
tion? Will  the  knowledge  of  a line’s 
meaning  change  the  individual's  fate? 
Chiromancy  serves  as  an  amusement  to 
the  restless  idle,  as  a pleasure  to  the 
gentle  egotist.  The  art  is  also  a frieud 
to  flirtation  and  a possible  aid  to  mat- 
rimony. 
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And  will  a Vermonter  allow  himself 
to  be  outdone  by  an  unspeakable  Turk? 
The  bounty  should  be  maintained,  but 
for  raising,  not  for  killing. 


ON  HEDGEHOGS. 

It  is  said  that  certain  thrifty  -persons 
in  Vermont  have  been  raising  hedge- 
hogs to  kill  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
bounty  paid  by  the  state.  The  hedge- 
hog, a much  abused  animal,  is  wortii 
raising  for  its  own  sake,  if  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients  is  of  any  value 
iu  this  irreverent  age. 

There  is  mortal  hatred  between  the 
hedgehog  and  the  snake,  and  the  snake, 
like  the  wolf,  is  afraid  of  the  thorny 
prickles.  The  hedgehog  is  easily 
tamed,  is  affectionate  as  a household 
pet;  it  will  drink  either  milk  or  wine, 
but  there  is  an  herb,  "potomagiton,” 
which  kills  it,  and  certain  authorities 
shake  the  head  at  hard  cider  ns  a diet, 
although  the  animal  is  not  averse  to  it. 


AN  INDEX  TO  PLEASURE. 

We  are  told  that  some  hospital  or 
private  nurses  who  have  not  wholly 
lost  their  native  coquetry,  who  have 
not  yet  subdued  the  natural,  savage  in- 
stinct for  finery,  wear  ip  the  form  of 
a bracelet  a little  thermometer  which 
tells  the  temperature  of  a patient.  This 
combination  of  the  practical  and  the 
ornamental  suggests  the  invention  and 
the  adoption  in  society  of  the  mercury 
of  pleasure,  of  the  thermometer  of  en- 
joyment. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration  let  us 
take  the  case  of  Mrs.  Boanerges,  a 
most  estimable  woman.  She  was  a 
shining  light  during  her  husband’s  dark 
days.  Now  that  he  glows  in  the  mid- 
year sun  of  financial  success  she  is 
still  simple,  unspoiled,  an  excellent 
housekeeper,  a devoted  wife  and 
mother;  but,  to  use  a good  old  phrase, 
she  never  in  her  younger  years  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a liberal  education. 
She  is  fond  of  amusement,  but  she  is 
timid  in  any  outward  manifestation  of 
delight.  She  has  a keen  sense  of  hu-  j 
mor,  therefore  she  smiles  at  stage  j 
favorites  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  take 
seriously.  As  a girl  she  sang  su  eetly  , 
and  tunefully  old-fashioned  songs,  and 
today  she  does  not  understand,  why 
certain  singers  are  applauded  so  heart-  | 
ily  when  they  shriek  or  explode  in  the 
concert  hall.  She  wonders  whether  she 
is  pleasurably  moved  • when  she  ap-  J 
plauds  gregariously  with  her  neighbors; 
she  sometimes  reproaches  herself  for 
hypocrisy,  or  she  queries  whether  she 
may  not  he  the  victim  of  applausive 
contagion.  If  Mrs.  Boanerges  should 
wear  one  of  these  thermometers  in  a 
bracelet,  with  the  bulb  against  her 
sleek  wrist,  she  would  he  able  to  gauge 


A FULL  HAND. 

Anaxagoras  affirmed  that  hands  were 
the  cause  of  the  industry  and  the  wis- 
dom of  mankind,  but  Plutarch  said  him 
nay  and  rebuked  him,  alleging  that  man 
is  not  wise  because  he  has  hands;  these 
tools  are  given  to  him  because  he  is  by 
nature  rational  and  ingenious.  Truly 
a nice  point,  one  hardly  worth  discus- 
sion, except  in  the  dull  and  copyless 
summer  months.  There  are  some  who 
believe  that  hands  foretell  the  fate  of 
the  owner  to  the  chiromancer.  There 
are  men  and  women,  especially  women, 
who  spend  hours  in  the  study  of 
palmistry,  chiromancy,-  hand-reading, 
and  look  on  friends,  acquaintances,  dis- 
tinguished strangers  within  the  city 
wall,  as  mere  subjects  for  the  display 
of  their  skill.  They  discuss  publicly  the 
alleged  physical  and  mental  character- 
istics of  the  victim  led  by  absurd  po- 
liteness or  hidden  vanity  to  open  his 
hand.  They  announce  to  the  bride  sev- 
eral successive  marriages  or  a sudden 
death  in  the  heyday  of  her  beauty. 

We  admit  that  chiromancy  is  as  old 
as  the  early  Egyptians,  and  ho  doubt 
much  older,  and  we  cheerfully  grant 
that  gypsies  came  from  mysterious 
India  and  once  talked  in  Sanscrit;  but 
is  it  probable  that  the  sun  spends  much 
time  in  regulating  the  movements  of 
the  index  finger;  that  Venus  is  anxious 
about  a man’s  thumb;  that  Mercury 
looks  after  the  little  finger?  Is  the  life 
of  man  measured  by  a skin  line?  Does 
the  line  above  the  middle  of  the  thumb, 
if  it  meet  about,  “portend  a hanging 
destiny”?  Yet  many  of  the  wise  have 
called  the  palm  the  chart  of  man’s 
voyage  of  life,  and  have  quoted  Job 
xxxii.,  7,  to  gain  scriptural  backing.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  men,  as 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  who  smiled  at  such 
pretentions,  and  Dr.  l’errand  had  the 
courage  to  say  over  250  years  ago:  “No 
man  professeth  publicly  this  cheating 
wit,  hut  thieves,  rogues  and  beggarly 
rascals” ; but  we  think  better  of  the 
gypsies. 


REALISTIC  BIOGRAPHY. 

Is  there  not  a tendency  at  present 
to  mistake  seandal-mongering  for  real- 
istic writing  of  biography?  A man  of 
the  American  revolulion  seemed  to  the  j 
youth  of  fifty  years  ago  as  a demi- 
god of  ancient  mythology.  The  young  | 
knew  only  of  his  patriotic  deeds,  self-  | 
sacrifice,  courage,  devotion  to  a cause; 
there  was  little  thought  of  his  private  i 
life.  The  boy  of  today  finds  a relentless  j 
investigation  of  petty  and  great  scan-  i 
dais  that  were  whispered  by  malicious,  . 
envious  contemporaries.  Possibly  some  I 
of  the  charges  were  true,  for  the  great  j 
man  is  often  very  human,  and  his  noble  j 
qualities  are  mixed  up  with  culpable 
omissions  and  direct  transgressions  in 
morals.  It  is  wrong  to  conceal  all  fail- 
ings, to  whitewash  the  statue.  It  is  also 
wrong,  unphilosophical,  inartistic,  to 
paint  the  wart  of  Cromwell  so  that  the 
deformity  rivets  the  attention  of  the 
spectator,  -who  goes  away  and  thinks 
only  of  the  wart.  No  man  is  a hero  to 
his  valet;  but  should  biography  be 
written  by  valets? 

A statesman  relieves  the  nation  by 
a measure  that  called  for  personal 
bravery  and  abnegation  of  self  in  the 
advocacy.  He  is  praised  for  the  deed; 
but  the  story  of  how  he  put  off  per- 
sonal creditors  or  took  too  freely  of 
strong  waters  is  told  with  more  gusto 
and  as  though  the  fact  were  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  The  diaries  of  men 
swayed  by  prejudice  or  inspired  by 
love  of  backbiting  are  published  long 
after  the  writers  are  beyond  contradic- 
tion or  cross-examination,  and  suclu 
diaries  are  quoted  with  a smack  of  the 
lips,  and  with  the  remark  that  the 
diarist  was  a shrewd  observer,  and  bis 
statement  has  not  yet  been  contra- 
dicted. So  he  that  saved  the  people  is 
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pilloried  as  avaricious  or  as  one  un- 


faithful to  his  marriage  vow. 

Mauv,  of  course,  are  pleased  when 
thev  find  out  that  these  revered  am 
classic  models  were,  after  all,  pool 
creatures  of  flesh  and  blood;  for  the 
perversity  of  man,  the  animal,  is  sue! 
that  more  rejoice  in  the  statement  tha 
Gr-n.  Washington,  according  to  trmli 
tion,  at  times  lost  control  of  his  natu 
rally  fiery  temper  and  swore  roughly 
than  in  the  acknowledged  fact  that  b 
was  always  conscious  of  his  depew 


ence  on  the  aid  of  the  Lord.  Lacklh 
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respect,  the  young  reader  soon  lack 
patriotism. 

The  biographies  in  the  Old  Test? 
ment  have  been  praised  as  remark- 
hie  for  the  unsparing  exposition  ot  tn 
faults  and  the  crimes  of  the  heroe: 
but  there  is  a difference  between  san 
truthfulness  of  treatment  and  the  ghou 
ish  analysis  that  feeds  on  gossip  not  o 
deeds.  David’s  miserable  behavior  w: 
in  the  sight  of  the  people,  as  were  h 
triumphs  and  his  repentance.  * 0 01 
worked  like  a mole  iu  the  ground 
discover  something  generally  un  -no 
that  his  character  might  be  blackene 
Too  many  biographers  of  today  a 
dealers  in  kitchen  gossip,  listeners  < 
back  stairs  and  at  keyholes,  or  love 
of  paradox  and  restless  upsetters 
established  beliefs.  Hazlitt  did  son 
thing  else  besides  the  holding  of  bar 
Walker  on  his  knees.  Nanoleon  u 


not  always  pulling  the  ears  cf  foolish 
women.  The  meaner  the  origin  of  Lin- 
coln, the  greater  the  glory  of  his  name. 


“ALAS!  WHAT  BOOTS.” 

Is  there  palmistry?  There  is  also  a 
fierce  of  telling  personal  character  by 
ibservation  of  the  hoots  worn  by  the 
ubjeet  of  investigation.  A deep 
hinker  in  France  invented  this  science, 
vhich  he  names  “scaphology.”  “Show 
ne  your  boots,  and  I’ll  tell  you  hat 
ou  are.”  This  ingenious  being  claims 
hat  the'  equal  wear  of  heel  and  sole 
ccompanies  “energetic  character, 
ound  business  principles  and  a capable 
lother.”  Badly  frayed  toes  are  the 
ure  indication  of  rascality. 

But  is  there  any  inflexible  law  con- 
erning  the  wearing  of  boots,  as  there 
concerning  the  tides  or  the  return  of 
n applauded  comet?  The  Frenchman  I 

I lay  say,  if  a man  wear  congress  gait- 
rs,  he  must  be  fat  or  lazy;  but  thin 
len  and  brisk  fellows  are  occasionally 
?en  wearing  this  species  of  boot. 
_dgar,  son  of  Gloster,  found  evil  sig- 
nificance in  creaking  shoes;  but  is  not 
church  congregation  often  disturbed 
v the  entrance  of  a godly  member 
hose  boots  squeak  and  shriek  and 
•oan  as  he  goes  up  the  aisle?  Is  the 
an  of  patent  leathers  always  a dude? 
he  man  of  unblacked  boots  is  not 
cessarily  an  ignorant  sloven;  he  may 
a scientist  whose  head  is  in  the 
ars  and  whose  feet  are  in  the  gutter, 
o we  look  skeweyed  at  cloth  slip- 
rs  embroidered  with  a dog’s  head  or 
rose?  The  wearer  is  a domestic 
ro,  who  wears  them  that  a fond  and 
lisguided  sister  or  wife  may  not  be 
rt  by  neglect  and  consequent  reflec- 
n on  her  taste.  The  Herald  lately 
icussed  the  significance  of  the  leg. 
ot,  dear  to  statesmen  of  the  old  rock. 
The  learned  Frenchman  has  not  con- 
lered  duly  the  influence  of  fashion. 

doubt  the  first  wearer  of  russets 
s dubbed  frivolous.  Some  laugh  at 
'k  soles,  but  the  ancient  Romans 
ire  them,  especially  in  winter.  Shoe 
ckles  were  the  correct  thing  in.  Eng- 
id  before  Queen  Mary,  and  bedia- 
nded  buckles  still  call  male  eyes  tow- 
1 fair  feet.  Rights  and  lefts  are 
T old,  as  are  high  heels.  Men  were 
coquettish  as  women  in  these  mat- 
s' The  toes  of  shoes  in  the  time  of 
arles  \ I.  of  France  were  turned  up, 
e unto  old-fashioned  skates ; the  toes 
tips  of  the  herd  were  half  a foot 
g,  “by  wealthy  people  a foot,  and  by 
hces  two  feet.” 

)oes  the  Frenchman  .believe  that  a 
all-footed  woman  is  necessarily  vain, 
some  believe  that  the  large-mouthed 
therefore  generous?  Did  gay  Rho- 
de's shoe  charm  King  Psammitichus 
en  the  eagle  dropped  it  in  his  lap? 
sober  and  industrious  Cinderella 
equally  lucky.  Judith,  the  widow 
slew  Holofernes,  had  twinkling 


jt,  and  Solomon,  Restif  de  la  Bre- 
ine  and  the  amorous  fetishists 
I8  died  by  Binet  have  rhapsodized  over 
LUtiful  feet  in  beautiful  shoes.  What 
uld  the  Frenchman  say  to  the  declar- 
on  of  the  negro  minstrel*!  “My  shoes 
full  of  feet”? 

fo,  man  is  not  to  be  judged  solely  by 
jat  is  now  known  to  the  genteel  as 
iotwear.”  We  may  all  say  with 
Y|yt  Whitman:  “I  pass  death  with 

dying,  and  birth  with  the  new- 
ttshed  babe,  and  am  not  contained  be- 
t feen  my  hat  and  boots.” 


or  i-.uropeHn  mse/jntkToT  bn Ojii’iT'Tv v/.- 
ards  compelled'  by  their  hypnotic  art 

gentle  women  to  poison  wells,  rob,  com- 
mit arson,  murder  by  pistol  or  dagger 
nr  paper-knife,  or  fall  madly  in  love  with 
the  exerter  of  the  spells.  We  remember 
a singular  case  in  Kansas.  Some  years 
ago  a rich  farmer  hated  a neighbor  and 
hypnotized  a farmhand,  telling  him 
when  and  how  to  shoot  the  enemy.  The 
jury  acquitted  the  farmhand  and  found 
the  Iiypuotizer  guilty.  The  argument 
was  then  made  that  a hypnotist  has 
no  power  to  influence  a man  to  commit 
a crime  which  is  repulsive  to  the  one 
controlled.  We  do  not  believe,  in  view 
of  experiments  made  since  then,  that 
this  argument  would  be  now  advanced 
by  auy  well  informed  lawyer. 

We  remember  another  case.  A man  in 
Munich  was  tried  for  hypnotizing  a 
woman  of  rank  into  marriage.  He  put 
her  into  the  necessary  state  and  then 
suggested  to  her  that  she  was  longing 
to  marry  him.  It  was  said  that  she 
leaped  with  joy  at  the  idea.  She  went 
to  church  and  became  his  wife. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experiment 
after  experiment  that  a susceptible  per- 
son may  bo  hypnotized  so  that  after  a 
month  or  a year  he  will  act  uncon- 
sciously as  be  was  instructed  to  act  by 
the  hypnotize!-  at  the  time  of  exerting 
the  influence,  and  even  when  the  hyp- 
notize!’ has  forgotten  his  instructions 
by  reason  of  the  press  of  similar"  hyp- 
notic engagements.  It  would  be  idle,  as 
well  as  unjust,  to  dismiss  as  nonsensical 
the  defence  of  hypnotism.  What  a sin- 
gular and  complex  chapter  is  now  added 
to  medical  .jurisprudence ! What  a \ 
strange  twist  to  social  relations  may  ' 
thus  be  given  1 If  a creditor  could  hyp- 
notize a confirmed  debtor  into  payment; 
if.  for  instance,  A lends  B .$10  and,  in 
tlie  act  of  lending,  charges  him  so  full 
of  fluid  that  at  the  end  of  three  months 
B unconsciously  pays  the  debt ; or  if 
a housewife  could  influence  regularly 
the  mind  of  a serving  maid  or  cook, 
hypnotism  should  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Still,  the  dangers  outweigh 
the  possible  benefits- 

Perhaps  latent  hypnotism  is  at  the 
bottom  of  many  mysteries.  The  in- 
credible popular  success  of  Paderew- 
ski was  undoubtedly  due  to  his  ability 
to  hypnotize  an  audience.  Other  mu- 
sicians have  this  faculty  in  a meas- 
ure. and  there  are  hypnotic-play-actors 
and  play-actresses.  For  this  reason 
critics  should  be  shut  up  in  box  stalls, 
open  at  the  top  and  with  peep  holes, 
lest  their  judgment  be  unduly  swayed. 

| As  Mithridates  was  fed  on  poisons 
(from  liis  youth  up.  so  the  young  should 
take  daily  an  anti-hypuo  in  some  pleas- 
ant form.  Then  marriages  will  no 
longer  be  unaccountable;  hero  worship 
will  be  without  acute  hysteria:  there 
will  not  be  so  many  sudden  political 
conversions  at  caucuses  and  at  rallies,  j 


after  him,  "IS ’ also  in*  the  exhibition. 

It  is  a simple  eontrivanopWu  cord  is 

ground  around  a short  slick  which  has 
at  its  free  end  ft  book  with  three  flukes. 
The  staff  is  thrown  to  the  drowning 
one,  or  he  is  hooked  ashore,  if  he  is 
unconscious.  It  is  said  that  over  ”00<l 
have  been  saved  by  this  contrivance 
within  the  last  five’  years. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  so- 
ciety above  mentioned  is  a voluntary 
one.  The  government  gives  it  only 
slight  aid.  It  has  a hundred  boats  along 
the  coast,  whereas  the  Lifeboat  Insti- 
tution of  England  lias  nearly  .'100  boats 
and  a yearly  income  of  about  $000,- 
000.  There  is  a Smaller  French  society 
which  works  only  for  Brittany. 


A Xew  Yorker  was  asphyxiated  by 
gas,  the  tragic  result  of  an  ingenious 
contrivance  he  had  rigged  for  reading 
at  ease  in  bed.  This  confirms  us  in  our 
belief  that  a candle  is  still  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  light  for  night 
reading.  . Some  put  the  candlestick  on 
their  chest  and  hold  the  book  beyond 
and  above  the  light.  This  practice  is 
awkward  and  dangerous.  Put  the 
candlestick  on  an  adjacent  chair  or 
table.  If  you  fall  asleep  while  reading- 
some  analytical  novel,  there  will  be  no 
explosion,  no  poisoning.  It  is  so  easy 
to  put-  out  a candle  light.  If  you  are 
too  lazy  to  blow,  or  if  you  tear  the 
danger  from  a firework  breath,  just 
bash  the  candle  on  the  head  with  the 
book,  especially  if  it  is  in  paper  covers 
or  if  it  has  been  borrowed. 


Mr.  H.  G.  Weils  draws  a fancy  sketch 
of  Charles  Pickens  alive  today  and  try- 
, ing  to  arrange  with  an  American  pub- 
lisher for  the  publication  here  of  "Bleak 
House.”  There  would  be  the  utmost 
difficulty,  seeing  that  there  is  nothing- 
in  the  novel  “about  either  colonial 
America,  divorce,  Napoleon,  or  the 
Twelve  Apostles;  and  there  is  subse- 
quently an  interesting  correspondence 
between  the  American  publisher,  com- 
municating’ through  the  medium  of  an 
office  girl  and  smeary  violet  typewrit- 
ing, and  Mr.  Charles  Pickens,  who  re- 
sorts to  holograph  and  pathos,  discuss- 
ing- a project  to  ‘invest  the  book  with 
interest  and  increase  Its  selling  value 
50  per  cent.’  by  four  illustrations  by 
an  imitator  of  Charles  Dana  Gibson.” 

Some  are  fond  of  animal  stories,  and 
for  their  benefit  we  tell  a tale  of  an 
Irish  cow%  not  an  Irish  bull.  A cow  that 
belonged  to  Mr.  Moore  near  Newtown 
Butler  died,  and  at  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination twenty  live  eels  were  found  in 
her  stomach,,  four  of . which  were  fully 
grown,  and  one  of  them  was  four  feet 
long.  The  others  measured  from  one 
foot  to  twenty  inches.  Xothing-  is  said 
as  to  the  quality  of  this  cow’s  mill:  dure 
ing  her  last  six  months  or  year. 


“The  grape  harvest  in  the  champagne 
district  of  France  is  abundant  and  of 
excellent  quality.”  There  are  also  en- 
couraging reports  about  the  gooseberry 
crop  of  New  Jersey.  It  looks  as  if 
there  would  be  much  ‘‘opening  of  wine” 
this  winter. 


J Cp 
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AN  ANTI-HYPNO. 

1 newspapers  abound  in  instances 
men  and  women  who  leave  home  and 
still  stranger  deeds  because,  as  they 
ter  ward  allege,  they  were  under  the 
pnotic  influence  of  some  apparently 
osaic  person,  .ill  restless  women  are 
t as  honest  as  Miss  Theresa  Medlar 
St.  ( lair.  Pa.,  who  “disappeared 
bin  her  home”  last  week  and  left  this 
•te  addressed  to  her  father:  “Good- 
. Home  is  too  lonesome.  You  have 
prived  me  of  gentleman  callers;  I 


MAN  tHE  LIFEBOAT. 

I be  gallant  life  savers  along  the 
American  coast  are  not  (lie  only  ones. 
An  exhibition  of  life-saving  appliances 
was  opened  not  long  ago  in  the  Grand 
Palais  of  the  Champs  Ely. sees.  Paris. 
The  llenri  lifeboat,  invented  by  a naval 
jdjssigner  at  Rochefort  and  adopted  by 
the  Societe  Centrale  de  Sauvefage  des 
Xaufrages,  was  shown.  A mobile  centre- 
board enables  the  boat  to  right  itself  in 
any  position.  “The  false  keel  thickens 
at  the  lower  extremity  into  what  Mr. 
Henri  calls  a ‘bulb’ — a cigar-shaped 
w edge  of  lead,  which,  by  the  mere  force 
of  gravity,  . brings  the  boat  round 
again.”  When  a sea  breaks  over  t lie 
boat  there  is  automatic  emptying  by 
a runnel  in  the  bottom,  constructed 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water  from 
below.  The  boat  is  motor-driven,  aud 
provided  with  oars  and  sails.  The 
motor  could  be  under  the  water  a full 
minute  without  danger  of  explosion. 

The  new  life  bolts  aud  life  jackets 
of  the  French  are  made  of  vegetable 
fibrins  known  as  kapok.  "I'll is  material 
supports  30  times  iis  own  weight  in 
the  'Water.  A kapok  waistcoat,  which 
is  not  so  heavy  as  an  ordinary  coal, 


Why  should  Pa.  La  Follette  object  vig- 
orously to  his  daughter  going  on  the 
stage?  As  a lad  he  looked  forward  to 
lending  the  life  of  an  actor. 

(■)  t i-  / 3 . i Y 7 * 

Jacob  Riis'  “Life  of  Roosevelt”  has 
been  rejected  by  the  trustees  of  a pub- 
lic library  at  Council  Bluffs  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a political  work.  A 
new  reading  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed there.  Riis’  book  comes  clearly 
under  the  head  of  “romance.” 


lit  stand  it  any  longer.”  Many  insist  II  supports  the  human  hodv.  A cunoy, 
at  they  are  under  a spell.  electrical  machine  for  giviu,  V 

ihe  hypnotist  was  known  to  novel-  | to  the  tongue  of  one 
s long  before  there  were  experiments  1 drowned  is  shown.  A coast  °uard's 


Paris.  Strange  beings  from  the  east  I vention,  the 


ligne  Brunei, 
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THE  GENTLEMAN  SUPE. 

How  is  Mr.  Conried  getting  on  in  the  J 
recruiting  of  supes  for  the  opera?  Not  ! 
long  ago  he  expressed  a preference  for  | 
gentlemen,  especially  for  those  of  uni-  | 
versity  or  military  experience.  Even  j 
a stage  mob  must  be  made  up  of  gentle- 
men, a proposition  that  would  win  the  j 
approval  of  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell.  Col- 
lege students  have  not  always  presented 
a dignified  appearance  as  noble  Romans, 
Egyptian  spectators  of  Radames’  tri- 
umph, or  guests  of  the  Landgrave.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  student  went  on 
the  stage  as  a supe  for  these  reasons: 
To  be  nearer  the  stage  girls,  to  guy  the 
show,  to  amuse  the  audience  and  to 
traction  avoid  paying  an  admission  price.  Per-  ; 
apparently  haps  now  he  is  astudent  of  archaeology, 

in-  or  he  wishes  to  elevate  the  stage — as 

named  with  jackscrews. 


A perfect  gentleman  may  have  trouble 
jin  preserving  his  dignity  on  the  stage, 
even  in  passionate  moments.  A story 
is  told  of  gentlemen  in  a town  of  the 
south  of  France,  who  played  the  cour- 
tiers and  the  Christians  in  the  circus 
scene  of  “Quo  Vadis,”  not  long  ago. 
The  Christians,  wounded  terribly  with 
grease  paint,  were  lying  dead.  Sud-  1 
denly  a corpse  stood  up,  shook  a fist  at 
.the  imperial  box,  mopped  its  forehead, 
cursed  vigorously  and  walked  off.  The 
audience  applauded  furiously,  but  Hie 
manager  rushed  after  the  supe  and 
asked  him  in  free  and  painful  terms 
what  he  meant  by  such  outrageous  con- 
duct. “Te,  vous  etes,  bon,”  answered 
the  gentleman  supe.  “Marius  has  been 
spitting  from  up  there  on  my  face  for 
the  last  ten  minutes,  and  doing  it  on 
purpose.  I can’t  stand  that  for  fifty 
centimes  and  a drink,  _ mon  bon.” 
Would  a gentleman  supe  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  be  more  stoical 
under  like  circumstances?  It  should 
be  remembered  that  German  singers, 
male  and  female,  are  given  to  audible 
and  visible  clearing  of  the  throat  be- 
tween moving  phrases. 

THE  RULING  QUESTION. 

Servants  in  France  are  agitating  for 
greater  wages,  a regulation  of  hours 
and  better  sleeping  rooms.  In  certain 
apartment  houses  in  Berlin  and  Dres- 
den we  have  known  of  the  housemaid 
sleeping  on  a sort  of  shelf  in  the 
kitchen.  In  too  many  houses  of  this 
sort  in  Boston  the  servant  is  a cave 
dweller : she  sleeps  in  the  cellar,  next 

the  coal  bin,  and  the  box  of  a room  is 
damp  and  dirty.  In  Paris  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  ordinary  apartment  house 
is  reserved  for  the  servants,  men  and 
women  ; the  little  rooms  are  not  com- 
fortable, they  are  not  clean,  and  there 
is  a demoralizing  promiscuity.  Zola 
drew  a memorable  picture  of  this  life  in 
“Pot  Bouille.”  The  servant  in  every 
country  has  too  often  good  cause  for 
complaint. 

The  French  and  the  German  servants 
have  few  hours  to  themselves ; we  mean 
by  this,  few  hours  in  the  month,  not  in 
xtlie  day.  In  some  German  pensions 
the  servants  are  literally  in  servitude. 
We  remember  a young  Saxon  girl  in 
Dresden  who  told  us  that  she  had  not 
been  allowed  to  go  outside  the  house 
for  three  months  except  on  an  errand. 
The  food  of  the  German  servant  is 
often  scanty,  and  poor  in  quality.  No 
wonder  that  the  hospitals  know  her. 
It  is  said  in  Paris  that  the  kindest 
mistress  has  trouble  in  keeping  the 
servants’  quarters  clean ; that  they 
would  resent  her  visit  to  their  rooms  on 
a tour  of  sanitary  inspection. 

In  France  there  is  often  a firmer 
bond  between  mistress  and  maid  than 
in  America.  The  maid  is,  in  a way,  a 
member  of  the  family.  She  is  close  to 
mother  and  daughter  in  daily  relations, 
and  the  novels,  from  those  of  Balzac 
to  those  of  the  de  Goncourts  and  MJr- 
abeau,  show  the  intimacy  that  may  exist,  i 
The  French  mistress  of  the  middle  class 
often  promises  her  maid  to  leave  her 
money  in  her  will  as  the  reward  of 
faithful  service.  As  for  the  questions  J 
asked  at  the  intelligence  offices,  they 
are  apparently  the  same  the  world 
over.  The  “bonne,”  according  to  a 
Paris  correspondent,  asks  the  applying 
mistress : “Where  do  you  live?”  “How 
many  children  have  you?”  “Do  you 
receive  on  Sundays?”  “Where  am  I 
expected  to  sleep?”  In  the  apartment? 
Well,  I guess  not.” 

“A  Disciple”  wrote  to  the  New  York 
Sun  last  week  that  the  ideal  home  is 
among  the  Mormons,  for  there  is  no 
servant  there : “Each  wife  has  her 

week  in  the  kitchen,  waiting  on  the 
table  or  making  the  beds,  as  the  case 
may  be.”  But  the  poor  husband  can- 
not discharge  one-  of  these  servants  if 
she  be  inefficient;  lie  can  bettor  himself 
only  by  adding  a wife  or  wives.  This 
| is  surely  no  solution  of  the  problem. 

IN  THE  NOSE. 

There  was  once  a lake  in  Mesopota- 
mia with  water  of  delightful  odor.  It 
was  said  at  the  time  that  there  was  no 
water  like  this  in  the  world,  for  this 
gift  of  perfume  had  been  bestowed  by 
Juno,  who  there  bathed  her  queenly 
body.  Plinv  the  elder  sooke  of  the  fa- 


They  have  Unveiled  a statue  to  Talma 
7”~  "T'.  ;',  r at  Polx  In  France.  Talma  had  only  six 

mous  attribute  of  the  ' .Ye',  and  added:  characterlstlc  gestures:  raising  his  gir- 
Nevertheless,  water  that  is  really  ^ rubbing.  bls  hands_  crosslng  hls 
healthful  and  good  should  have  na  taste  arms,  pressing  hls  forehead,  raising  hls 
and  no  smell  whatever.”  eyes  to  heaven  and  trembling  his  leg 

From  the  earliest  days  moralists  and  while  bending  It.  In  these  days  he 
satirists  and  lyric  poets  have  inveighed  would  hardly  be  characterized  as  emo- 
against  the  abuse  of  perfumes  by  men  tlonal,  for  he  did  not  tear  hls  hair,  beat 
and  women  as  a personal  adornment,  hls  chest  or  shoot  hls  cuffs. 
but  in  theatre,  shop,  street  car,  church,  Dr.  Josiah  Hornblower’s  horse,  BUI,  In 
and  even  in  the  street,  there  are  per-  Jersey  City,  eats  live  pigeons  and  beef 
filmed  persons  whose  intensitv  nearly  stew.  Why  not?  There  were  the  horses, 
| knocks  you  over.  known  to  the  schoolboy,  who  were  fed 

I„.  , ’ . . . . , on  the  prisoners  of  their  masters,  and 

1 M omen,  following  a fashion  and  ^ , . . . 

, . . . ..  Duncans  horses  ate  each  other  after 

obeying  ignorantly  an  old  superstition  the  celebrated  murder  by  Macbeth.  If 

that  was  not  wholly  unfounded  on  fact,  men  have  turned  lately  toward  a diet  of 
forget  the  charm  of  individuality,  grass  and  herbs  why  should  not  horses 
ignore  their  own  natural  fragrance,  eat  meat  in  due  season? 

They  do  not  distinguish  between  the  Mr  Edwin  Markham,  the  poet,  ad- 
scents  based  chiefly  ou  flower  essences  dressed  the  Methodist  ministers  in  New 
and  the  raDk  stuff  that  is  the  result  of  York,  and  chose  for  his  subject  “Some 
employing  animal  matter,  as  musk,  of  My  Religious  Convictions.”  He  told 
I civet,  ambergris.  Mild  and  gentle  per-  them  what  sin  is.  and  he  located  heaven 


Glorious  in  victory,  glorious  iu  C.e-  "just  , amusing,  or -grotesque  prejudices, 
feat— and  his  defeats  were  few,  for  a delightful  bluntness  of  expression,  a 
who  can  contend  against  a innn-moun-  direct  appeal,  an  honesty  that  is  almost 
tain?  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  is  even  more’  cynical,  as  honesty  may  be  when  at  its 
glorious  in  the  practical  philanthropy"  height.  The  virile  qualities  of  Ilollings- 
of  his  more  private  life.  As  a rule,  the  head's  mind  are  revealed  on  nearly 


fumes  may  add  a charm  to  woman; 
but  each  woman  should  be  a law  unto 
herself:  she  should  not  order  a per- 
fume as  she  orders  any  conventional 
garment.  Her  perfume  should  be  a 
key  to  her  character.  Baudelaire  found 
a correspondence  between  perfumes, 
colors  and  sounds;  he  distinguished  be- 
tween ‘‘perfumes  fresh  as  the  flesh  of 


and  hell  to  his  evident  satisfaction. 
After  the  address  Mr.  Markham  read 
three  of  hls  poems,  and  a brother  re- 
marked in  a hoarse  aside:  ‘‘This  is 

hell.”  I 

A severe-faced  woman  was  heard  to 
say  in  a street  car  yesterday:  “I  wish  I 


Mary  E.  Wilkins1  husband  is  still  ex- 
cited over  that  theft  of  an  undershirt. 
He  should  keep  hls  shirt  on. 

••I  think  politics  great” lun,”  said  Mrs. 
Fairbanks;1*  “ife  such  a great  game.” 
Yes,  and  the  nation  is  it. 


could  take  some  of  these  Boston  women 
and  put  them  in  Chicago.”  But  what 
would  she  do  to  them  when  she  put 
little  children,  sweet  as  hautboys,  green  them  there?  Would  they  stay  put? 
as  meadows,  and  other  perfumes  cor- 
rupt, rich,  and  triumphal.”  A brunette 
of  a sun-smitten  land  may  well  suggest 
tar,  musk,  some  strange  exotic  scent, 
but  a frail,  delicate  blonde  should 
choose  a shrinking  perfume.  This  girl 
reminds  one  of  violet,  this  one  of  sweet 
briar,  and  that  one  of  heliotrope;  but 
musk  goes  with  the  overdressed  and  bo- 
diamonded,  whose  voice  is  as  a brass 
band  playing  a polka.  Lear  asked  for 
civet,  it  is  true ; but  he  was  mad.  Cor- 
delia did  not  use  it. 

This  individuality  in  perfume  was 
commented  on  liy  an  English  writer: 

“It  makes  one  restless,  it  is  a disturbing 
influence  that  irritates  one's  nerves,  to 
find  some  woman  whom  one  ’lias  hith- 


So 


"The  Baltic  fleet  moves  again." 
the  soldiers  in  Gilbert's  “Pirates  o,. 
Penzance”  keep  singing  “We  go,  we 
go,”  while  the  severe  looker-on  remarks, 
“Yes,  but  you  don't  go.” 

While  Mr.  “Al"  Adams  was  in  Sing 
Sing  his  wealth  increased  a million;  the 
iresult  of  good  behavior,  and  also  good 
jpolicy.  

OCA  ih 


erto  known  only  as  a realization  of  the  OPENING  SYMPHONY  SEASON. 

south  wind  breathing  o’er  a bed  of  vio- 


lets, an  embodiment  of  perfume  sug- 
gesting cleanliness  and  purity,  sudden- 
ly giving  out  the  violent,  aggressive 
odors  of  Peau  d’Espagne  or  Chypre, 
or  one  of  the  innumerable  modern  mixt- 
ures that,  as  soon  as’  their  first  fresh- 
ness has  passed,  reeks  of  crude,  raw 
spirit.”  Yet  this  incongruity  of  fe- 
male purity  and  perfumed  rankness  is 
found  today  in  many  places.  The  per- 
fume does  not  seem  to  be  an  insepar- 
able part,  an  inherent  characteristic  of 
the  woman,  but  something  that  might 
be  taken  off,  like  a flamboyant  cloak, 
a disfiguring  pair  of  overshoes. 

There  are  men  who  are  sad  offenders 
—but  let  us  not  pursue  the  unpleasant 
subject.  Let  us  read  from  Philemon 
Holland’s  version  of  Suetonius:  “And 

because  hoe  (Vespasian)  would  not  let 
slip  anie  occasion  of  reforming  mili- 
tarie  discipline,  when  a certain  gallant 
youth  smelling  hote  of  sweet  babues 
and  perfumes  came  unto  him,  to  give 
thanks  for  an  office  obtained  at  his 
hands,  after  a strange  countenance 
shewing  his  dislike  of  him,  hee  gave 
him  also  in  words  a most  bitter  and 
grievous  checke,  saying,  'I  would  rather 
thou  haddest  stunk  of  garlicke,’  and  so 
revokeS  his  letters  patents  for  the 
gruunt.” 

“Merlin”  of  the  Referee,  discussing  | 
the  questions  of  limited  marriage  and 
divorce,  remarks:  “Where  people  are 

downright  sick  of  each  other-as  many 
hundreds  of  the  thousands  confessedly 
are— it  is  not  less  than  a social  crime 
to  hold  them  bound  to  one  another  for- 
ever and  the  current  practice  leads  to 
innumerable  evils.  But  what  shall  be 
said  ct  the  one-sided  weariness,  where 
a man  has  enjoyed  the  pick  of  a wom- 
an's years  of  beauty,  and  covets  a new 
honeymoon  of  licensed  an  mallsm  _ 
Does  "Merlin”  therefore  exclaim  with 
j the  voung  man  in  the  play:  There  is 

nothing  like  the  devotion  of  a married 
I woman;  it's  a thing  no  married  man 
knows  anything  about”?  ho,  he  draws 
1 this  sensible  conclusion:  "Between  a 
good  man  and  a good  woman  marriage 
spells  failure  barely  once  in  a mil-ion 
instances.  Let  us  teach  ourselves  rather 
to  weigh  the  cost  of  contract  before  we 
make  It  binding  than  to  look  for  an 
escape  from  a pledge  which,  if  not 
eternal  for  the  man.  Involves  a lonely 
and  loveless  old  age  for  the  woman. 


First  Public  Rehearsal  This  Afternoon  in 

Memory  of  Dvorak — Programme 
from  His  Works. 

The  34th  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor, 
will  open  this  afternoon  with  the  public 
rehearsal  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  con- 
cert w ill  be  in  memory  of  Anton  Dvorak. 
The  programme  will  include  his  over- 
ture to  “Othello,”  which  is  the  third  of 
a series  entitled  “Triple  Overture:  Nat- 
ure, Life,  Love,”  when  the  work  was 
first  produced  at  Prague  at  a farewell 
concert  to  the  composer  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  America.  The  three 
overtures,  now  known  as  “Nature,” 
“Carnival,”  “Othello,”  were  performed 
at  the  concert  given  in  New  York  in 
1892  as  a welcome  to  the  director  of  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music,  in 
which  Mrs.  Thurber  was  so  much  inter- 
ested. It  is  said  that  Dvorak  was  moved 
to  the  composition  of  “Othello”  by  the 
scene  of  Desdemona's  murder  in  Shake- 
speare’s play. 

The  other  piecefc  to  be  performed  are 
by  Dvorak,  and  all  are  familiar  here: 
The  Suite  in  D major,  which  includes  a 
Pastorale.  Polka.  Bohemian  Minuet,  Ro- 
mance and  Furiant,  a genial  composi- 
tion in  Dvorak’s  most  characteristic 
vein,  and  the  symphony  “From  the  New 
World."  which  at  the  time  of  its  pro- 
duction excited  controversy  concerning 
the  possibility  of  founding  a national 
school  of  music  on  negro-Indian-Creolo 
melodies,  and  now  pleases  so  many  by 
Its  tunefulness  and  marked  rhythms. 

Mrs.  Grace  B.  Williams,  Mrs.  Louise  | 
Homer,  Mr.  Van  Yorx  and  Mr.  L.  B. 
Merrill  will  sing  the  quartet  “Quis  est 
Homo”  from  Dvorak’s  “Stabat  Mater, 
and  Mrs  Homer  will  sing  the  “Inflam- 
matus”  from  the  same  work. 

?.  m 

A GLORIOUS  ENDING. 

Mr.  Robert  Fitzsimmons,  the  grand  I 
old  man  of  the  prize  ring  and  the  dis- 
tinguished hero  of  melodrama,  pur- 
poses to  pass  his  remaining  years— 
may  they  be  many'.— on  a farm,  where 
he  will  teach  physical  culture  aud 
“build  up  impaired  constitutions.”  He 
has  announced  his  intention  of  devot- 
ing himself  to  this  branch  of  archi- 
tecture iu  a letter  addressed  without 
conscious  irony  to  “New  York  persons 
of  social  prestige  and  wealth.”  Mr. 
Fitzsimmons  will  cure  rheumatism 
without  medicine  and  without  the  ap- 
plication of  live  bees,  check  the  whis- 
key habit,  reduce  all  superfluous  flesh 
and  bring  about  a perfect  state  of  phys- 
ical health.  He  will  incidentally  teach 
the  noble  art  of  self-defence  in  the  good 
English- American  style,  without  any 
Japanese  twists  or  oriental  wiles. 


last  years  of  the  retired  pugilist  are 
full  of  trouble  and  rum.  He  often 
keeps  a saloon,  where  he  is  his  best 
customer.  There  are  honorable  excep- 
tions; some  have  gone  into  trade  or 
resumed  a manly  calling;  some  have  | 
taught  boxing  and  some  have  acted  as 
gentleman  bouncer  to  a fashionable 
hotel.  There  was  John  Jackson,  “Sole 
Prop  and  Ornament  of  Pugilism”  in 
his  time,  the  friend  of  Byron  aud 
George  IV.,  who  lived  for  over  twenty 
years  in  Grosvenor  street  West,  the 
west  to  which  the  London  swells  go 
down  in  broughams.  His  monument — 
a couchant  lion  and  a naked  athlete 
(weeping)— is  in  Brompton  cemetery. 
There  was  Bob  Gregson,  P.  P.  (“Poet 
of  Pugilism”),  who  was  for  a time  a 
landlord,  then  teacher,  then  landlord, 
“a  lover  of  tunes  and  verses;  withal, 
a person  of  manners  and  sentiment.” 
But  too  many  are  like  Sir  Daniel  Don- 
nelly, wbo,  as  a landlord,  burst  a blood 

vessel  in  his  44th  year  from  drinking 
half  a bucket  of  water  as  a chaser 
after  an  incredible  amount  of  punch. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  checkered 
career  of  the  Llonorable  John  L.  Sulli- 
van since  he  left  the  loathed  stage.  He 
is  now  here,  now  there;  generally  there. 
Is  he  prospering  in  St.  Louis?  Like 
the  mau  in  “Olivette,”  he  says  to  him- 
self: “Now  is  the  time  for  disappear- 
ing.” 

But  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  is  a serious 
person.  We  like  to  think  of  him  on 
his  farm,  respected,  honored,  bringing 
the  glow  of  youth  to  the  old  sport, 
leading  the  giddy  son  of  the  rich  aud 
aristocratic  into  the  paths  of  sobriety 
and  virtue.  We  like  to  think  of  him 
fighting  his  battles  o’er  again,  in  his 
plain  and  direct  speech.  Who  would 
not  be  thrilled  by  his  account  of  the 
great  battle,  where  among  the  roaring 
thousands  sat  due  peculiarly  interested 
spectator,  whose  bright  eyes  rained  in- 
fluence? Who  would  not  choke  when 
he  repeats  her  loving  and  immortal 
words:  “Poke  him  in  the  slats.  Bob! 
Poke  him  in  the  slats!” 


every  page,  as  they  are  in  the  all-toor 
short  articles  sent  by  him  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  during  the  last  year.  Take 
him  at  his  best,  or  in  his  groutiest 
mood,  and  the  reader  is  tempted  to  cry 
out  with  Walt  Whitman  speaking  of 
his  “Leaves  of  Grass”  : 

Oamerado!  This  is  no  book; 

Wtio  touches  this,  touches  a man. 


JOHN  HOLLINGSHEAD. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  late 
John  llollingshead  as  creator  and  man- 
ager of  the  Gaiety;  how  he  chose  his 
stage  girls  shrewdly,  chiefly  for  .their 
face  and  figure;  how  he  introduced  the 
electric  light  into  London  as  an  adver- 
tisement for  his  theatre;  but  little  or 
nothing  has  been  said  about  his  char- 
acteristics as  a writer.  When  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Cornliill  Magazine  under 
Thackeray  as  editor,  Thackeray  said  to 
him  : “You  write  a very  pure  style ; 

may  I ask  where  you  learnt  it?”  IIol- 
lingsheail  replied:  “Mostly,  I am  afraid, 
in  the  streets  *from  costermongers  and 
skittle-sharps.  My  model  may  have 
been  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  which 
is  composed  chiefly,  if  I remember  right- 
ly, of  words  of  one  syllable ; anyway,  I 
rarely  use  long  words,  because  I am 
not  sure  I always  understand  their 
meaning,  and  sometimes  there  might  be 
a difficulty  about  the  spelling.” 

llollingshead  wrote  for  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  many  of  his  articles 
were  collected  and  published  in  book 
form.  To  publish  such  articles  after 
the  occasions  that  inspired  them  are 
forgotten  by  the  great  majority  is  in 
many  instances  fatal  to  reputation.  The 
warmed  over  funeral  baked  meats  are 
fresh  and  piping  hot  in  comparison. 
Few  stand  the  test.  The  dramatic  re- 
views written  by  Hazlitt  are  marvellous 
in  this  respect;  they  may  still  be  read 
with  the  keenest  interest,  they  are  still 
instructive,  although  many  of  the  plays 
and  the  stage  people  are  now  mere 
names  in  the  catalogue.  So  with  these 
articles  of  llollingshead,  a man  of  a 
different  kidney ; they  are  fresh  and 
vigorous. 

The  veteran  stage  manager  wrote 
books  of  reminiscences,  the  best  of 
which  is  “My  Lifetime.”  It  is  full  of 
humors  in  the  Elizabethan  meaning  of 
the  term.  There  is  a frank  outburst  of 


DENTISTS  IN  EUROPE. 

Mr.  George  Fulton  Taylor,  recently 
appointed  “dentist  to  the  royalty  of 
Spain,”  is  admirably  qualified  for  the 
position.  “As  a boy  he  was  tall  and 
wiry,  fond  of  all  outdoor  sports.”  This  I 
information  will  reassure  the  foreign 
patients,  for  they  demand  a strong 
wrist  and  a steady  pull.  It  is  a well 
known  fact  in  diplomatic  circles  that 
the  Queen  of  Spain  has  no  legs,  yet 
courtiers  in  all  ages  have  tried  to  pull 
these  intangible  things  for  their  own 
advancement.  The  Kings  and  Queens  of 
Spain,  however,  are  allowed  to  have 
teeth,  and  it  is  a compliment  to  Amer- 
ica that  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  chosen 
to  care  for  them.  Th«  -- 

courteous  and  brave,  but  Mr.  Taylor 
must  prepare  himself  against  breaths 
hot  with  garlic,  for,  if  such  travellers 
as  Beatty-Kingston  are  worthy  of  be- 
lief, the  men  and  women  of  Spain  by 
an  extravagant  consumption  of  garlic 
get  it  into  their  skins,  aud  then  into 
their  clothes,  so  that  to  foreigners  who 
are  onion-proof  the  personal  atmos- 
phere of  garlic  is  sickening.  , 

Mr.  Taylor  will  be  one  of  a famous 
band.  An  American  dentist  at  Dresden 
cared  for  the  teeth  of  royalty  from 
that  city  to  Vienna.  Richard  Wagner 
was  one  of  his  patients  and  Siegfried 
as  a boy  was  a familiar  figure  in  the 
dentist’s  house.  An  American  from 
Maine  had  the  inestimable  pleasure  of 
plugging  the  teeth  of  the  beautiful 
Queen  Margaret  at  Rome.  Another  den- 
tist from  Maine  was  conspicuous  in 
Berlin  society,  and  his  skill  ameliorated 
the  smiles  of  court  ladies  and  made 
grim  warriors  less  terrible.  Dr.  Evans, 
at  Paris,  was  for  years  a romantic  char- 
acter. When  the  first  comic  opera  cho- 
rus invaded  London,  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette grew  enthusiastic  over  the  long, 
thin,  glittering  line  of  American  den- 
tistry that  stretched  on  the  stage  from 
box  to  box.  Europe  is  full  of  the  glory 
of  American  dentists.  Their  praise  is  in 
every  mouth. 


Mr. 


A HANDY  NAME.  • 

Grove  Hurlbut,  who  died  in 


Pittsfield  last  Monday,  was  “in  many 
nays  remarkable.”  We  are  not  so 
much  impressed  as  some  are  by  the 
fact  that  he  never  wore  a collar  or 
necktie.  These  are  mere  superfluities 
of  detail,  and  Julius  Caesar  himself 
and  Alcibiades,  both  famous  fops  in 
their  day,  did  not  indulge  themselves 
in  “neckwear.”  Mr.  Hurlbut  admitted 
that  as  a sailor  lad  he  had  killed  twelve 
men  with  a knife  in  one  fight,  but  the 
old  are  fond  of  narrating  romantic  ad- 
ventures of  their  youth  while  they  sit 
on  a winter  evening  near  the  stove  of 
the  village  store,  and  not  too  far  from 
the  cheese  or  the  cracker  barrel.  "He 
detested  ‘boiled  shirts,’  ” and  so  do 
certain  eminent  sociologists  of  our 
acquaintance. 

What  really  distinguished  Mr.  Hurl- 
but from  the  herd  was  his  habit  of  call- 
ing every  woman  “Hannah.  ’ Think 
of  the  convenience  of  the  practice!  A 
woman  smiles  encouragingly  at  you  in 
a street  car  or  across  the  aisle  of  a 
theatre.  You  know  you  have  been  in- 
troduced to  her — was  it  at  the  Jumblys’ 
reception  given  in  honor  of  a distin- 
guished scientist,  or  was  the  introduc- 
tion at  a dinner  party?  Her  name,  if 
it  were  ever  clearly  enunciated,  has 
gone  from  your  memory.  What  are 
you  to  do?  You  grin  foolishly,  and  she 
sees  at  once  you  do  not  know  her,  or 
she  charitably  believes  that  you  are 
under  the  blighting  influence  of  strong 
drink.  But  if  Mr.  Hurlbut’s  practice 
were  universal,  you  would  chirp,  “How 
do  you  do,  Hannah,”  and  a pleasant 
conversation  might  follow,  even  during 


he  play.  At  receptions,  church  socia 
)les,  everywhere,  in  short,  the  Jlurl- 
mtian  method  would  save  time  and 
onfusion.  Furthermore,  if  a husband 
penly  called  every  woman  Hannah, 
is  wife  could  not  ask:  “When  did  you 
egin  to  call  Miss  Golightly  by  her 
^'st  name?”  Of  course,  some  silly 
hrice-sodden  jester,  entered  in  the  cat- 
logue  as  a "wag,”  might  ask:  “What’s 
he  matter  with  Hannah?”  but  he 
ould  see  in  any  name  material  for 
|is  braying  mirth. 

I his  is  a sadly  commercial  world,  but 
|l  interest  charged  in  the  Paris  pawn- 
lips  has  been  reduced  during  the  last 

i*ljy  years  from  9’/j  to  7 per  cent, 
’•isians,  by  the  way,  according  to 
. ijvnshop  returrs,  are  richest  in  June. 

Mll  H'  H-  Rogers  is  building  a hotel 
I3 r Fa|Jhaven.  Only  Standard  oil  will 
,e  used  for  the  salads. 


‘Proper  Attitude  for  Engaged  Girl.” 
■>  runs  a headline.  Let  every  engaged 
jrl  answer  for  herself  and  according  to 

-■r  height. 

'oor  Kansas!  Once  she  was  "bleeding 
nsas”;  now  she  is  "crazy  Kansas.” 

t f.  A ■ iq  V 


Long  and  Elaborate  Explanation 
Is  Given  of  “Parsifal,”  with  Ref- 
erence to  the  Coming  Perform- 
ance in  English. 


dr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  the  distin- 
ished  .music  critic  of  New  York,  lect- 
sd  yesterday  afternoon  on  "Parsifal” 
the  Tremont  Theatre.  The  lecture 
s given  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
cage  to  holders  of  tickets  for  the  com- 
' performances.  It  is  perhaps  need- 
s to  say  that  the  theatre  was  tilled, 
1 in  consequence  of  many  being  un- 
e to  gain  admission,  the  lecture  will 
repeated  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
en  those  who  had  lecture  tickets  for 
Terday,  but  were  unable  to  use  them. 

1 have  these  tickets  honored  at  the 
>r  of  the  theatre. 

Ir.  Krehbiel  lectured  here  on  "Par- 
ti” some  years  ago,  when  he  was  as- 
ted  by  Mr.  Seidi,  who  played  typical 
mes  and  Illustrative  pages  on  the 
no.  Yesterday  Mr.  Krehbiel  was  as- 
ted  by  Mr.  Andre  Benoist,  a pianist, 
io  accompanied  Mr.  Jacques  Tribaud 
Boston  last  season. 

Jreat  is  Wagner,  and  still  greater  in 
rtain  ways  are  his  prophets  and  dis- 
hes! The  audience  yesterday  lis- 
ned  attentively,  as  though  the  story 
the  opera  hail  not  been  told  In  this 
ty  over  and  over  again,  as  though  Mr. 
ulg,  as  conductor,  had  labored  in  vain, 
though  Mr.  Walter  Datnrosch  had 
oken  to  deaf  ears.  There  was  even 
reverential  hush  In  the  theatre  until 
: . Krehbiel  cracked  a pleasant  jest. 
The  lecture  was  one  of  interest  to 
usicians,  music  lovers  and  folk-lorists, 
peclally  interesting  to  the  latter  for 
arly  the  whole . of  the  first  hour  was 
voted  to  a careful  consideration  of 
jie  various  legends  which,  consciously 
unconsciously,  led  Wagner  to  the 
mposition  of  the  work.  The  lecturer 
the  start  admitted  the  difficulties  In 
ip  full  comprehension  of  Wagner’s 
'iretto  and  purpose;  he  then  told  in 
lightful  and  charming  English  the 
Send  as  shaped  by  the  poet-composer, 
his  legend,  in  which  the  names  of  the 
jiaracters  were  purposely  omitted?  was 
■need  by  him  to  old  and  scattered 
iurces.  An  enthusiastic  student  of 
ilk-lore.  Mr.  Krehbiel  found  Parsifal  a 
!pro  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages,  as  Sir 
homas  Browne  discovered  the  lozenge 
all  things  on  earth,  in  the  sky,  and 
the  waters  under  the  earth. 

After  this  long  prelude  the  lecturer 
scussed  the  opera  or  music-drama  it- 
’lf.  After  warning  the  audience  while 
earing  a work  by  Wagner  against  un- 
ite attention  to  the  precise  character 
r the  typical  themes  and  inveighing 
'gorouslv  and  sensibly  against  com- 
lers  and  users  of  Wagnerian  Baede- 
ers.  he  explained  a few  of  the  most 
gpificant  motives  and  the  composer’s 
a-  of  them  in  the  establishment  of 
oods.  The  lecture  was  to  some  per- 
ips  too  long,  but  the  digressions  were 
ori  inent,  and  a music  drama  of  such 
ngtli  needs  a long  explanation— if  it 
eed  .explanation  at  all:  for  to  us  the 
lot  of  “II  Trovatore”  is  more  cryptic, 
i far  as  the  final  disposition  by  the 
ypsy  woman  of  the  two  children  Is 
nneerned.  The  lecturer  showed  sound 
-use  and  erudition,  and  his  thoughts 
ere  often  expressed  in  exquisite  and 
ot  too  labored  phrases.  He  was  often 
pplauded.  It  would  be  better  if  he 
vere  to  speak  a little  louder  at  the 
ext  lecture,  for  at  times  yesterday 
itters,  in  the  back  seats  were  obliged 
o strain  their  cars. 


A HANDICAP. 

Mr.  Cloudcsley  Broroton  has  been 

writing  letters  to  London  journals 
ibout  “The  Handicap  of  .Marriage,” 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  economic 
factor.  He  insists  that  the  chief  cause 
of  (ho  growth  of  ( his  factor  is  the  in- 
creasing exigencies  of  the  modern 
woman.  The  handicap  is  operating  in 
till  classes  except  the  highest.  In  his 
I itest  letter— it  was  published  in  the 
Fall  Mall  (lazelte— he  waxes  epigram- 
lhatic  and  eloquent. 

lie  argues  that,  (he  .relaxations  and 
reforms  in  the  marriage  laws  are 
bringing  the  close  to  the  seraglio  age 
and  that  an  Englishman  is  no  longer 
“as  a Turk  with,  one  .wife.”  He  ap- 
plauds The  change:  “but.  the  greater 
iVedoui  thus  accorded  to  woman  has 
allowed  her  to  reproduce  on  a public 
scale  the  ideals  of  the  seraglio,  together 
with  those  of  the  market  place,  which 
she  has  copied  from  men.”  She  now- 
wishes  to  dazzle  not  only  her  husband, 
hut  the  whole  world.  This  fault  is 
mainly  on  the  side  of  the  men,  for 
women  have  not  had  a fair  opportunity 
of  educating  their  sisters.  The  educa- 
tion of  women  thus  far  has  been  mod- 
elled on  that  designed  for  men,  and, 
as  a rule,  it  has  been  controlled  by 
men. 

Women  should  not,  ignore,  should  not 
deny  indignantly  their  sex  instinct  as 
a factor  in  the  problem.  They  will  be 
able  to  build  a top  story  to  their  souls 
only  “when  they  recognize  that  the 
same,  sex  instinct  is  a certain  factor, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  neutralize  it 
is  not  to  stifle;  it.  but  counterbalance  it 
by  the  calling  into  existence  of  higher 
qualities,  so  that  in  the  end  it  will  be 
but  one  factor  among  several  in  their 
dealings  with  the  other  sex.”  The  aver- 
age woman  allows  a superabundance  of 
feeling  to  run  to  paste  on  miserable 
ideals.  Her  dress  is  not  a manifestation 
of  herself;  it  is  a copy  of  a fashion 
plate.  Why  does  she  not  devise  more 
graceful  garments?  There  will  be  no 
healthy  and  strong  girls  until  freer 
skirts  are  worn.  Cannot  women  mako 
a beginning  by  “cutting  off  a couple  of 
inches  from  those  miserable  trailing 
outdoor  skirts— a relic  of  the  seraglio — 
that  make  the  hygienic-minded  sick  at 
the  idea  of  the  amount  of  tilth  they 
collect  in  the  streets?” 

They  should  get  rid  of  their  personal 
sensitiveness,  and  not  look  on  all  mat- 
ters as  personal.  A woman  guardian 
answered  a male  member  of  the  board 
who  had  denied  the  truth  of  one  of  her 
statements:  “It’s  rude  to  contradict  a 
lady.”  Women  must  work  out  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  They  should  know 
men  and  more  of  them;  their  ideal 
Eden  must  not  be  without  an  Adam. 
They  have  obligations  to  the  race. 

This  is  the  gist  of  Mr.  Brereton’s 
reply  to  certain  critics.  He  admits, 
good-naturedly,  that  he  has  been  called 
and  will  be  called  a pessimist,  a misogy- 
nist and  other  names,  but  his  answer 
should  disarm  the  women  who  throw 
these  epithets  as  from  a sling:  “If  I 
am  a misogynist  at  all.  it  is  only  be- 
cause I have  been  privileged  to  know 
and  admire  certain  superior  specimens 
of  the  truly  modern  woman,  that  I 
have  a lesser  appreciation  of  sundry,  all 
too  prevalent  feminine  types  of  today.” 

ADULTERATED  DRUGS. 

There  is  an  outcry  in  New  York 
against  druggists  who  have  been  deal- 
ing in  spurious  drugs.  The  department 
of  health,  the  state  board  of  pharmacy, 
the  district  attorney,  the  physicians 
throughout  the  city  are  up  in  arms  and 
purpose  to  expose  and  punish  every 
dealer  in  adulterated  or  counterfeited 
drugs  and  the  illegal  merchandise 
which  is  also  sold.  • 

Some  are  disposed  to  see  in  this  adul- 
teration another  proof  of  commercial 
, dishonesty  and  degeneracy  peculiar  to 
' the  age;  but  if  we  are  no  better  than 
our  fathers  in  this  respect,  we  are 
surely  no  worse.  There  is  a singular 
book  by  Henri  Estieune,  entitled 
“Apology  for  Herodotus.”  a satire  on 
the  society  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  was  published  in  1500.  It  is  not 
only  a savage  indictment  against  abuses 
among  high  and  low;  it  is  a mine  of 
information  about  the  life  of  the  period. 


One  of  tbb  mbs’?  striking  eh":] pfefs  is 
that  which' exposes  (lie  fraudulent  prac- 
tices of  apothecaries,  sometimes  in  col- 
lusion with  the  physicians  of  (he  time. 
Estienne  asks  indignantly  what  is  to 
be  t bought  of  them  that  poison  the 
food  of  the  sick,  that  cheat  in  the  na- 
ture or  in  the  quality  of  drugs;  nor  is 
his  indignation  routined  to  generalities; 
he  names  instances  and  applies  the 
branding  iron  of  bis  scorn  to  individ- 
uals. 

Cornelius  A grip  pa.  in  ins  “Vanity 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,”  published  before 
Estien tie's  book,  makes  revelations  of  a 
like  character  in  the  chapter  "Of 

Apothecaries. Ihey  compel  us  to  pnr- 

I chase  our  deaths  at.  great  prices;  while 
they  causing  us  to  take  one  thing  for 
another,  or  mixing  some  old  rotten 
drugs  whose  virtues  are  quite  lost,  they 
many  times  give  us  a deadly  drink.  He 
mentions  the  •‘sophistication  ol  costl> 
drugs.”  which  were  counterfeited  with 
so  much  art  that  many  knowing  per- 
sons were  deceived.  It  was  better,  he 
adds,  in  tile  time,  of  Nero,  when  only 
the  medicaments  produced  by  Italy 
were  used. 

No  doubt  in  the  Koine  of  Nero  there 
was  complaint,  there  was  looking  back 
to  a.  more  honest  age.  The  first  dwell- 
ers in  Paradise  were  sure  of  the  leaves, 
bark,  roots  grown  in  that  garden;  but 
suspicion  crept  in  shortly  after  (lie  ex- 
pulsion. 

FATAL  COURTESY. 

The  wife  of  a Chicago  street  ear  con- 
ductor famed  for  his  courtesy,  or.  as 
they  say  in  the  West.  Southwest  and 
South,  chivalry,  thought  him  too  polite 
to  women  passengers,  and.  wild  with 
jealousy,  tried  to  kill  herself  by  gash- 
ing her  throat  with  a razor,  stabbing 
herself  with  shears,  and  then  swallow- 
ing laudanum.  It  seems  that  she  had 
begged  this  model  conductor  not  to  ho 
so  deferential  in  his  deportment  toward 
the  women  whom  he  helped  on  and  off, 
and  with  whom  he  chatted  affably  on  | 
topics  of  the  day;  but  he  “merely  I 
j laughed  at  her,"  in  which  he  did  wrong:  jj 
| a husband  should  laugh  with  his  wife,  J| 
I not  at  her — except  in  his  sleeve. 

The  philosophers  may  argue,  about 
the  folly  "of  jealousy  as  a passiou,  but  | 
men  and  women  continue  to  be  jealous  I 
j in  a mean  and  sullen,  or  in  a violent 
and  tragic  way.  One  might  think  that 
a wife  would  like  to  see  her  husband 
held  up  as  the  mirror  of  perfect  chiv- 
alry. so  that  she  would  be  the  envy  of 
her  sex:  but  in  many  instances  she 
] prefers  to  have,  him  like  the  faithful 
j watchdog,  who  growls  and  snarls  at  the 

approach  of  any  hand  but  that  of  his 
master.  She  wishes  selfishly  to  be  the 
one  woman  to  whom  lie  shows  even 
conventional  politeness:  when  he  shows 
this  to  other  women,  he  is,  in  her  eyes, 
extravagant  or  silly  or  false.  We, re- 
j member  a sad  case  in  point.  A husband 
i in  New  York,  some  years  ago,  earned 
his  living  by  writing  reviews  of  stage 
people  and  their  performances  for  a 
newspaper.  Whenever  he  praised  a 
play-actress,  she  nagged  him.  she  sus- 
pected him  of  sly  meetings  in  lobster 
palaces  or  in  side  streets.  When  ho 
was  adverse  in  criticism,  she  coddled 
him,  sweetened  his  coffee  beyond  all 
reason,  praised  his  talent.  This  kept 
on  till  she  left  him.  The  naan  was 
wholly  blameless.  He  was  devoted  to 
her  until  her  absurd  jealousy  became  a 
peace-destroying  passion. 

Do  not  blame,  then,  madam,  a street 
car  conductor  if  he  is  gruff  in  his  an- 
swers to  your  questions;  if  ho  pokes 
you  in  the  hack  and  says:  “Step  up 

lively.”  Perhaps  his  wife  is  in  the  car, 
°'l  eyes. 

NO  CARDS. 

Mr.  Towle  and  his  wife  tried  to  live 
together  iu  Brooklyn,  but  they  sepa- 
rated three  years  ago.  The  other  day 
a.  ridiculous  question  of  alimony  came 
up  in  court,  and  the  judge  denied  a 
motion  for  this  variety  of  domestic 
support.  It:  appeared  in  t lie  evidence 
that:  Mrs.  Towle  is  a .passionate  poker 
player.  Mr.  Towle  said  she  played 
poorly,  hut  she  answered  that  she  was 
a.  winner  and  that  her  skill  had  often 
drawn  compliments  from  her  husband — 
that  was  in  the  dear,  dead  nights  be- 
yond recall,  when  they  no  doubt  divided 


lovingly  Hie'  spoil.  The  judge  thought: 

that:  a.  woman  of  such  accomplishments 
need  not  be  dependent  on  alimony 
wrung  from  an  unwilling  ex-husband. 

This  brings  up  the  question,  "Should 
an  ideal  wife  bo  an  expert  card  player?” 
The  question  admits  the  eternal  answer 
of  the  wise  ass:  much  might  be  said  on 
either  side.  A man  naturally  rejoices 
at  the  excellence  of  bis  wife  in  whatever 
slu*  undertakes,  but  success,  as  Victor 
lingo  observed,  is  hideous — especially 
iu  a small  town.  Many  a woman  has 
made  herself  unpopular,  an  object  of 
suspicion,  by  her  triumphs  at  bridge 
whist,  poker,  or  that  milder  game,  pro- 
gressive euchre.  The  other  women  soon 
begin  to  make  disagreeable  remarks. 
The  husband,  when  be  sees  his  cher- 
ished spouse  taking  a.  pot  by  a prepos- 
terous bluff,  may  well  ask  himself 
whether  she  bluffs  in  other  ways.  No 
self-respecting  gambler  likes  to  see  his 
wife  skilful  at  his  own  game;  leading 
burglars — always  exemplary  husbands 
— do  not  invite  their  wives  to  accom- 
pany them  iu  their  nocturnal  business. 
Neither  the  excitable  woman  that 
screams  in  the  moment  of  victory,  nor 
the  pale  one  with  a set  jaw,  is  wholly 
desirable.  A woman  playing  solitaire 
is  a pretty,  soothing  sight : but  the 
average  woman  detests  the  game. 
Bezique  may  be  allowed  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  a visiting  and  elderly  per- 
son. Should  a wife  in  Boston  be  dis- 
couraged from  playing  that  form  of 
cards  known  as  Authors?  "Mrs.  Fergu- 
son, I'll  trouble  you  for  ‘Sordello,’  and 
Mrs.  Cooper- Johnson,  I’ll  take  ‘the  Car- 
dinal's Snuff  Box’  from  you.”  A 
woman  that  plays  Authors  will  not 
ask  for  alimony,  unless  driven  to  it  by 
a husband  bored  beyond  endurance  into 
flight. 
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Programme  of  First  Concert  of 
Boston  Orchestra  Chosen  in 
Memory  of  Anton  Dvorak  — 
Wilhelm  Gericke  Conductor. 


GEORGES  LONGY  SITS 
IN  ACCUSTOMED  SEAT 


Selections  Exhibit  Variety  of  Work 
by  Composer,  Who  Died  in 
Prague  Last  May,  including 
Stabat  Mater  Pieces. 


The  24th  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  began  last  night  with 
the  concert  in  Symphony  Hall.  Mr. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  was  the  conductor. 
Mr.  Willy  Hess,  the  new  concert  mas- 
ter, and  Mr.  Georges  Grisez,  the  new 
first,  clarinet,  played  for  the  first  time 
at  these  concerts.  It  has  been  stated  in 
New  York,  and  with  an  insistence  and 
a passion  which  now  seem  pathetic, 
that  Mr.  Georges  Longy  would  live  in 
Paris  this  winter,  but  the  master  of  the 
oboe  sat  in  his  accustomed  seat.  Mr. 
Gericke  was  warmly  greeted,  and  the 
audience  applauded  heartily  in  the 
course  of  the  performance. 

The  programme  was  chosen  as  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Anton 
Dvorak,  who  died  at  Prague  on  May  1, 
the  Sunday  following  the  last  Sym- 
phony concert  of  last  season.  This  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

Dverture.  "Othello” .Dvorak 

Aria,  ■■Inflamznatus,"  from  the  "Stabat 

Mater” Dvorak 

Suite  in  D major,  op.  39 Dvorak 

Quartet,  "Quis  est  Homo,”  from  the 

"Stabat  Muter" Dvorak 

Symphony  Xo.  5 in  LO  minor,  ' 'IVom  the 
New  World."  op.  05 Dvorak 

"Let  us  now  praise  famous  men,  and 
our  fathers  that  begat  us  * * * such 
as  found  out  musical  tunes  and  recited  I 
verses  in  writing." 

It  was  a good  and  proper  thing  to  pay 
tribute  publicly  in  Boston  to  the 
memory  of  Dvorak,  not  by  pomp  of 
spoken  praise,  not  by  the  reading  of 
papers  on  Bohemian  musicians  in  gen- 
eral and  on  Dvorak  in  particular,  but 
by  listening  to  the  composer’s  music. 
He  then,  though  dead,  spoke  for  him- 
self; others  did  not  praise  with  reserva- 
tion or  apology.  No  one  came  between 
him  and  the  hearer. 


NIGHT 


TOMORROW 


PARSIFAL 


AT  THE  TREMONT  THEATRE 
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Details  About  the  Performances  of  Wagner’s 
Sacred  Play — Coming  Concerts  at  Symphony 
and  Music  Halls  U nder  Mr.  Mudgett’s  Manage- 
ment— A Roll  of  Celebrated  Singers,  Violinists 
and  Pianists — Operas  New  and  Old. 


This  tribute  was  not  due  to  Dvorak 
simply  because  he  lived  for  a time  in 
New  Ycrk.  because  he  taught  in  this 
country,  because  he  once  visited  Boston, 
because,  pleased  with  plantation  tunes, 
he  used  some  of  them  or  imitated  others 
as  thematic  material  for  the  symphony 

Serformed  last  night  and  for  two  cham- 
er  works,  one  of  which  was  played  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city.  The 
tribute  was  one  to  a composer  who 
knew  both  poverty  and  success  and  was 
prepared  for  either  fortune;  to  a com- 
poser of  indubitable  native  talent,  who 
at  his  best  said  things  worth  hearing 
in  his  own  speech;  to  a patriotic  com- 
poser, whose  name,  often  based  on 
Bohemian  themes  and  charged  with  Bo- 
semian  spirit,  was  nevertheless  by  rea- 
son of  melody  and  rhythm  and  emo- 
tional quality  universal,  not  parochial 
music;  to  a man  of  simple,  natural 
honesty  In  his  art  and  in  his  life. 

The  winning  and  endearing  qualities  of 
childhood  were  in  his  best  music;  art- 
less simplicity,  irresistible  frankness,  de- 
light in  nature  and  life.  His  music  was 
best  when  it  smacked  of  the  soil,  when 
he  remembered  his  early  days,  the 
strains  of  vagabond  musicians,  the 
dances  dear  to  his  folk.  One  of  a hap- 


pily primitive  people,  he  delighted  In 
rhythm  and  color.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  translate  pictures,  statues,  poems,  a 
system  of  metaphysics,  a gospel  of  pes- 
simism info  music.  He  was  least  suc- 
cessful when  he  would  be  heroic,  mysti- 
cal,  profound.  It  was  an  evil  day  for 
him  when  England  •'discovered'’  him, 
patronized  him,  ordered  oratorios  from 
i him  for  her  festivals,  made  him  a doctor 
of  music  (as  though  he  were  a cathe- 
dral organist,  the  composer  of  a sacred 
work,  "Job's  Daughters”  in  three  parts: 
“Jemima,”  “Kezia”  and  "Keren-hap- 
puch”),  and  tried  to  turn  this  "Natur- 
mensch”  into  a drawing  room  and 
church  celebrity.  When  Dvorak  is  dull, 
he  is  very  dull.  His  Slavonic  Dances 
and  such  a song  as  “Als  die  alte  Mut- 
ter” are  worth  a wilderness  of  St  Lud- 
milas” and  “Heldenlleds.  A™L 
work  as  a creative  musician  was  no 
doubt  at  an  end  when  he  left  this  coun- 
try to  go  back  to  his  beloved  Prague. 

Some  have  been  inclined  to  think  light- 
ly of  Dvorak  because  his  best  and  vital 
qualities  were  recognized  by  thc  people. 
This  popularity  irritated  those  who  be- 
lieve that  pure  art  is  only  f°r 
the  purists;  they  forget  -yo^rt,  Beetho- 
ven, Schubert,  Chopin,  V erdi.  M a®n®r’ 
Tsehaikowsky.  But  this  popularity  was 
based  on  the  quick  recognition  of  es- 
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sential  qualities;  melody,  rhythm,  color. 
Slavonic  intensity  frets  the  nerves  of 
the  genteel,  unless  they  are  told  by 
lecturers  and  other  learned  men  that 
this  intensity  has  a purpose,  an  esoteric 
meaning.  Dvorak  might  have  replied  to 
lecturers,  essayists,  and  the  genteel  in 
Whitman's  words: 

Do  you  guess  I have  some  intricate  purpose? 

Wen  I have-for  the  Fourth-month  showers 

have  and  the  mica  on  the  side  of  a rook  has. 

Do  vou  take  it  I would  astonish?  Does the 
daylight  astonish?  Does  the  early  redstart, 
twittering  through  the  woods? 

Dvorak  had  his  faults  and  they  were 
tiresome  and  exasperating.  His  naivete 
became  a mannerism.  Like  a child,  he 
delighted  in  vain  repetitions:  he  was 

at  times  too  much  pleased  with  rhythms 
and  colors,  so  that  he  mistook  the  ex- 
terior dress  for  the  substance  and  for- 
got that  after  all  there  was  little  or  no 
substance  behind  the  brilliant  trappings. 
We  believe  that  he  will  ultimately  be 
ranked  among  the  minor  poets  of  music. 
His  complete  works  may  gather  dust  in 
libraries;  but  no  carefully  chosen  An- 
thology  will  be  without  examples  of 
his  piquancy,  strength  and  beauty  in 
thought  and  expression. 

We  prefer  now  to  speak  of  the  com* 
poser  rather  than  of  this  particular  pro- 
gramme or  of  the  performance,  for  the 
music  itself  was  for  the  most  part  famil- 
iar to  concertgoers,  and  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  season  Is  seldom  fully 
abreast  of  the  high  reputation  of  the 
orchestra.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  the 
music  of  this  programme  showed  as  in 
a looking  glass  the  strength  and  the 
weakness,  the  originalitv  of  beauty  and 
the  platitudinous  side  of  the  composer. 
The  Dvorak  of  the  "Othello  ’ overture 
is  a much  more  sophisticated  being  than 
Is  the  singer  and  dancer  of  the  suite. 
The  mood  of  Desdemona’s  prayer  music 
is  stronjly  reminiscent  of  Verdi’s  in- 
comparable scene,  and  Dvorak's  Othello 
is  often  a Slavonic  Moor,  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  furiant.  The  suite  re- 
veals the  true  Dvorak  before  attempts 
were  made  to  tame  and  educate  him. 
VA.tnnat^lv  thp  svmnhonv  is  now  re- 
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moved  from  the  neia  oi  politics.  It 
may  be  discussed  as  music,  not  neces- 
sarily asan  argument  for  or  against 
the  possibility  of  an  American  school, 
founded  on  Congo-Amencan  Indian- 
Creole  folk  tunes.  There  is  much  in  it 
that  gives  pleasure,  there  are  are  also 
pages*  that  seem  meretricious  and  too 
designedly  sentimental. 

The  quartet  of  singers  was  made  up 
of  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Williams,  Mrs.  Louise 
Homer  Messrs.  Theodore  Va%  Yorx 
andL  B.  Merrill.  The  "Stabat  Mater 
L-  not  one  of  Dvorak's  best  works,  and 
where  fragments  are  thus  given  the 
audience  is  hardly  in  a sympathet  c 
mood  Here  the  thought  of  the  virgin  s 
woe  was  sandwiched  between  that  of  a 
Bohemian  dance  and  that  of  a planta- 
tion breakdown,  and  the  prayer  of  a 
worshipper  at  her  shrine  followed  Othel- 
K murderous  deed  Yet  the  pro- 
gramme perhaps  would  not  have  been 
i complete  without  some  exhibition  of 
I Dvorak’s  vocal  composition.  No  singer, 
however  gifted,  can  make  much  out  of 
Dvorak’s  "Xnflammatus."  In  the  "Quis 
est  Homo”  there  is  greater  vocal  op- 
portunity. The  quartet  was  sung  with 
understanding,  but  the  voices  were  not 
well  balanced.  

MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Copley  Square  company,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Blanche  Sears, 
violinist,  left  Boston  Oct.  lu  for  a con- 
cert tour  that  will  last  over  22  weeks. 

Miss  Maud  Powell,  the  celebrated  vio- 
linist. was  married  about  six  wefeks 
ago  on  a farm  near  Pawling.  N.  Y„ 
to  Mr.  Godfrey  Turner  of  London.  The 
announcement  was  made  only  last  -Fri- 
day. . 
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HR  concert  season  of  1903- 
-04  was  not  profitable  to 
singers,  players  or  man- 
agers. Excellent  perform- 
ers often  played  to  a few, 
or  they  faced  a papered 
hall.  Various  reasons 
re  given  for  this  neglect  of  art. 
aple  felt  poor,”  "Music  is  no  longer 
|e  fashion,"  “There  aro  too  many  con- 
rts,”  "The  prices  arc  too  high,”  etc., 

here  is  already  promise  of  a more 
illiant  season  this  winter.  There  was 
ueli  more  interest  shown  in  the  sale 
seats  for  the  Symphony  concerts  and 
hearsals  than  there  was  a year  ago, 
id  this  in  itself  is  a favorable  sign, 
ready  have  concerts  been  announced, 
many  instances  with  fixed  dates,  and 
e list  of  visitors  is  one  of  unusual 
Irength. 

\s  many  are  obliged  to  limit  their 
joyment.  or  the  range  of  their  curi- 
ity,  it  may  be  a good  thing  to  dis- 
iss  the  nature  of  the  concerts,  that 
ere  may  be  both  choice  and  anticipa- 
pn. 

|We  confine  ourselves  today  to  con- 
rts  that  will  be  under  the  manago- 
|ent  of  Mr.  Louis  H.  Mudgett,  and  if 
rther  information  be  desired  coneern- 
jg  any  particular  concert,  he  will  no 
iubt  be  glad  to  furnish  it. 

Visiting  Singers. 

Three  women  well  known  on  the  op- 
atic  stage  and  in  the  concert  hall  will 
sit  Boston.  Hme.  Melba  will  be  the 
rst.  She  will  sing  at  Symphony  Hall 
i the  afternoon  of  Dee.  10.  Her  com- 
jny  is  made  up  of  Mr.  Van  Hoose, 
ho  is  probably  now  the. leading  Amerl- 
in  tenor;  Mr.  Gillbert.  a singularly  ac- 
implished  master  of  diction— let  us 
jpe  that  he  has  added  to  his  repertory, 
ir  although  he  can,  unlike  the  young 
oman  in  the  pathetic  ballad,  sing  the 
d songs,  we  have  a right  to  demand 
further  exhibition  of  his  artistry— and 
jss  Sassoli.  a harp  player,  who  almost 
jrsuades  the  purist  that  the  harp  is, 
iter  ail,  something  more  than  an  or- 
ltstral  instrument.  We  naturally  as- 

ffniate  Mme.  Melba  with  brilliant  arias, 

■t  this  singer  with  the  golden  voice 

‘ Is  shown  us,  by  the  qualities  of  her 
irformance  in  "La  Boheme"  and  in 
'he  Damnation  of  Faust,”  that  she  is 
ore  than  a great  mistress  of  pure  and 
stained  song  and  dazzling  bravura, 
te  photograph  published  today  was 
ker.  at  Monte  Carlo,  where  she  cre- 
ed the  part  of  Helen  in  Saint-Saens’ 
test  opera. 

Mme.  Sembrich  is  to  some  now  more 
Stinguished  in  Concert  hall  than  on 
e operatic  stage,  for  the  exquisite  j 
lish  of  her  art,  her  perfect  phrasing,  i 
r rare  musical  intelligence  as  dis-  ! 
ayed  in  "The  Marriage  of  IHgaro,” 
e shown  in  still  greater  variety  in  a 
ng  recital.  Her  programmes  are 
tholic  and  interesting,  and  there  is 
personal,  womanly  quality  that  makes 
ir  interpretation  of  poetic  and  musical 
ntiment  memorable.  Her  recital  will 
in  Symphony  Hall  on  the  afternoon 
.Tan.  14. 

Mme.  Gadski,  who  will  come  later  in 
e season,  has  not  yet  given  a recital 
Boston.  She  has  sung  here  at  Sym- 
lony  orchestra  concerts  and  with  the 
andel  and  Haydn,  but  we  have  yet  to 
iow  her  as  an  interpreter  of  songs, 
lis  summer  she  sang  at  the  Munich 
■eratic  festival  with  conspicuous  suc- 
ss,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  her 
tistic  development  has  been  constant 
id  gratifying  since  her  debut  in  this 
ty  in  1895  as  Elsa. 

Mr.  David  Bispham,  who  has  intro- 
iced  many  songs  of  the  old  and  the 
■w  schools  to  music  lovers,  has  pre- 
ived  for  this  season  a series  of  "cycle 
citals.”  Nothing  by  Richard  Strauss, 
)thing  by  Hugo  Wolf;  the  programmes 
e eminently  orthodox. 

;His  recitals  will  be  in  Jordan  Hall.  At 
ie  first,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Oct.  25, 

) will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Marguerite 
all,  and  the  programme  will  include 
feethoven’s  “Air  die  i feme  Geliebte” 
id  Schumann's  “Frauenliebe  und  Le- 
n"  and  “Dichterliebe” ; at  his  second, 
i Monday  afternoon.  Nov.  7,  he  will 
ng  Schubert’s  "Muellerlieder” ; at  the 
fil'd,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Nov.  16, 
le  programme  will  consist  of  Schu- 
iirt’s  "Die  Winterreise” ; at  the  fourth, 
■n  Monday  afternoon,  Nov.  28,  when 
c will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Shotwell- 
iper,  “Four  Serious  Songs"  and  "Die 
ehoene  Magelone,"  by  Brahms,  will  be 
fven.  Mr.  Bispham  will  read  the  story 
f ‘'Magelone.” 

Mr.  George  Honschel  will  he  here 
arly  in  January,  when  he  will  lecture 

? an^  ®>ve  1'is  reminiscences 

Tofit  composer.  He  will  be  assisted 
L Hans  Schroeder,  a baritone  from 
rankfort-on-the-Main. 

— ! — 

Violinists  Young  and  Old. 

iThe  violinists  will  be  Messrs.  Ysaye 
(id  Kriesler,  the  boy  Vecsey,  Miss 
arie  Nichols,  and  Miss  Olive  Mead, 
f Ysaye  what  can  be  said  at  this 
j-te  day?  He  disputes  with  Sarasate 
ie  pre-eminence  in  the  world  of  violin- 
ts;  but  Ysaye  is  the  younger  man  and 
is  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  ne 
lent  last  summer  at  his  country  home 
ie  villa  Chanterelle,  where  he  had 
•omlsed  himself  quiet,  with  few  callers 
ith  little  music,  and  he  had  a fishing 
lat  that  he  might  be  safe  by  himself 
i the.  midd’e  of  the  stream,  but  there  i 
ere  invaders,  pupils,  would-be  pupils 
id  virtirosDs,  and  thferc  was  much 
ius-ic  Among  the  visitors  were 
jvisler,  Gerardy  and  Loven'sohn, 
lark  Hambourg  and  his  brother  Jean 
ie  violinist,  and  Boris,  the  ’cellist' 
ian  ten  Have  and  Crickboom,  and 


Rosa  ZamelsrroryftiTTOT  American  wr- 
llnist  who  was  in  Boston  as  a mcmboi 
of  the  Patti  company.  \ saye  will  play 
in  Symphony  Hall  on  the  evening  ot 
Dec  14  and  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  17. 

Mr  Kreisler  last  season  played  in  Eu- 
ropean cities  with  a success  that  en- 
larged even  his  reputation  and  was 
most  gratifying  to  his  many  friends  and 
admirers  in  this  city  He  is  now  Justly 
put  in  the  long  catalogue  of  violinists 
among  the  players  of  the  very  first 
rank.  He  will  give  concerts  in  Jot  dan 
Hall  on  Jail.  10  and  13.  The.  11-year-old 
Vecsey  whose  performances  have  as- 
tonished not  only  the  gapers  at  con- 
certs in  Berlin.  London.  St.  Pete.rsburg, 
but  musicians  and  virtuosos,  will  play 
in  Svmphonv  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Feb.  14  and  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
Feb"  18  The  severely  critical  in  Europe 
gladly  admitted  that  he  is  more  than  a 
bov  wonder. 

Miss  Mario  Nichols,  in  whom  Boston- 
ians should  take  more  than  an  ordinary 
interest  for  she  was  reared  here  musi- 
cally before  her  European  successes, 
will  play  in  Jordan  Hall  early  in  De- 
cember and  Miss  Olive  Mead,  a violin- 
ist to  ’whom  the  saying  about  the 
prophet  cannot  be  applied— witness  her 
appearances  at  Symphony  concerts— will 
give  concerts  with  her  quartet  of  young 
ladies  in  January  and  in  March. 

— I— 

Pianists  and  Others. 

Mr.  Paderewski  will  not  be  here  until! 
late  in  the  season.  His  tour  will  begin 
at  San  .Francisco  Dec.  19.  and  he  will 
play  here  with  the  Symphony  orchestra 
in  April.  But  two  of  his  pupils,  Mme. 
Szumowska  and  Mr.  Ernest  Schelling, 
will  he  heard.  Mr.  Gebhard  will  give  a 
concert  in  which  works  of  Mr.  Loefflen 
will  be  performed. 

Mr  Vladimir  de  Pachmann  will  play 
at  the  third  Symphony  concert  and 
with  the  orchestra  in  concerts  on  the 
trip.  His  recitals  will  be  in  Jordan 

Hall  on  the  afternoons  of  Nov.  10,  17 
and  21. 

Mr.  Alexandre  Guilmant,  who  has 
been  giving  organ  recitals  at  the  St. 
Louis  exposition,  will  play  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  14. 
This  will  toe  the  third  visit  of  the  dis- 
tinguished French  master  to  this  city, 
and  in  Symphony  Hall  he  will  no  doubt 
be  heard  to  still  greater  advantage. 

Band  concerts  will  be  given  In  Sym-v 
phony  Hall  by  Creatore  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, Oct.  23  and  30.  The  famous  Grena- 
dier Guards  band,  61  musicians,  wil! 
give  two  concerts  on  the  afternoon  anc 
evening  of  Nov.  10. 


"PARSIFAL.” 

For  the  first  time  on  any  stage,  Rich] 
ard  Wagner’s  sacred  dedicational  festi- 
val play,  “Parsifal,”  will  be  sung  ir 
English  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  tomor! 
row  night.  The  company  which  wil 
present  it  is  one  that  has  been  specially 
organized  by  Henry  W.  Savage  for  thi] 
purpose.  The  event  will  be  one  of  ur4 
common  interest  to  Boston  if  only  teJ 
cause  this,  city  will  be  the  first  to  hear 
this  work  given  in  the  vernacular.  That 
the  audience  may  have  this  advantage 
of  understanding  the  text  as  it  is  sung, 
Mr.  Savage  has  assembled  a company  of 
singers  whose  diction  it  is  believed  is 
so  good  that  practically  every  word  may 
be  understood.  All  of  them,  foreigners 
English  and  Americans,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  undergo  a severe  course  of 
training  to  this  end,  and  the  results,  it 
is  believed,  will  justify  the  highest  ex- 
pectations. 

Not  less  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  spectacular  features  of  the  music- 
drama  than  to  the  musical.  It  is  nearly 
a year  since  artists  were  sent  abroad  to 
secure  in  Bayreuth,  Munich  and  Berlin 
models  and  designs  for  scenery,  cos- 
tumes and  stage  effects.  The  scenery 
was  painted  in  this  country  by  Walter 
and  Albert  Burridge  of  New  York  from 
models  made  from  the  originals.  Not 
only  are  the  scenes  themselves  of  im- 
pressive beauty,  but  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  the  full  effect  to  em- 
ploy the  most  ingenious  lighting  ap- 
paratus that  electricians  have  yet  de- 
vised for  stage  use.  In  the  first  and  last 
acts  there  are  the  moving  panoramas 
which  depict  the  progress  of  Parsifal 
and  his  companions  up  the  mountain  of 
Monsalvat  to  the  Temple  of  the  Grail. 
These,  moved  on  great  wooden  rollers, 
must  be  so  handled  that  the  progress 
will  he  kept  exactly  in  time  with  the 
music.  And  again  in  the  second  act  are 
two  changes  of  scene  which  have  taxed 
the  skill  of  stage  mechanics  to  the  ut- 
most. At  the  end  of  the  first  scene,  the 
castle  of  the  magician,  Klingsor,  sinks 
out  of  sight,  its  place  to  be  taken  by 
the  magic  flower  garden,  and  ,at  the 
end  of  the  second  scene,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  made  by  Parsifal  with  the  sacred 
lance  changes  the  flower  garden  in  a 
twinkling  of  an  eye  to  a scene  of  deso- 
lation. All  these  scenes  have  been 
painted  with  utmost  care,  and  they  are 
expected  to  surpass  anything  of  the 
kind  that  has  yet  been  seen  in  Boston. 

The  season  of  "Parsifal”  in  English 
will  be  very  short,  comprising  in  all  16 

performances  during  the  week  of  Oct. 
17  and  24.  Twelve  of  these  perform- 
ances will  be  given  in  the  evening,  and 
four  will  be  matinees  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays.  The  evening  perform- 
ances will  begin  promptly  at  5:30  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  After  the  first  act. 
which  ends  at  7:15  o’clock,  there  will 
be  an  intermission  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  for  dinner.  The  second  act. 
which  will  begin  at  8:30  o’clock,  will  end 
at  9:30.  and  the  third  act,  which  will 
begin  at  9:45  o’clock,  will  end  at  10:45. 
The  four  matinee  performances  will  be- 
gin at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning;  the 
first  act  will  end  at  12:45  o'clock,  when 
there  will  be  an  intermission  of  one 
and  one-quarter  hours  for  luncheon. 
The  second  act,  beginning  at  2 o’clock, 
will  end  at  3,  and  the  third  act,  begin- 
ning at  3:15  o’clock,  will  end  at  4:15. 

As  it  Is  especially  desirable  that  the 
audience  be  seated  promptly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prelude  to  eacli  of  the 
three  acts,  warning  of  the  rise  of  the 


> curtain  will  be  given  Ini  various  parts 
I of  the  theatre  by  trumpeters,  who  will 
play  motifs  taken  from  the  score  of  the 
act  which  Is  to  follow.  These  trum- 
peters will  give  in  every  instance  10 
minutes’  warning,  so  that  everybody 
may  be  in  his  seat  when  the  house  is 
darkened.  After  the  house  Is  once 
darkened  the  doors  will  be  closed. 

The  management  respectfully  requests 
that  there  will  be  no  applause  after  the 
grail  scenes.  The  various  casts  for  the 
week  will  be  of  as  nearly  equal  value  as 
possible.  Mr.  Pennarlni  will  he  the 
Parsifal  on  the  opening  night,  Mme. 
Kirkby  Lunn  the  Kundry,  Mr.  Blschoff 
the  Amfortas,  Mr.  Lind  the  Klingsor 
and  Mr.  Griswold  the  Gurnemanz.  On 
Tuesday  night  Mr.  Maclennan  will  be 
the  Parsifal,  Mme.  Hanna  Mara  the 
Kundry,  Mr.  Egenieff  the  Amfortas,  Mr. 
Cranston  the  Gurnemanz  and  Mr. 
Coombs  the  Klingsor. 

Mr.  Krehbie),  who  lectured  on  “Parsi- 
fal” at  the  Tremont  on  Friday  after- 
noon, will  repeat  the  lecture  at  the  the- 
atre on  next  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3 
o’clock.  All  those  holders  of  invitations 
who  were  unable  to  attend  Friday’s 
lecture  may  use  their  tickets  on  Tues- 
day. 

PERSONAL. 

Ysayp  will  conduct  a concert  at  Carne- 
gie Hall,  New  York,  with  d'Albert  as 
soloist. 

Johannes  Miersch,  a violinist  known  in 
Boston  and  a brother  of  Paul  Miersch, 
the  ’cellist,  will  be  violin  teacher  at  the 
new  National  University  of  Music, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  arrived  In 
New  York  last  week.  She  will  begin  her 
tour  this  week  in  Milwaukee.  She  com- 
pleted during  the  summer  a sonata  for 
piano  and  violin. 

It  is  said  that  Prof.  John  K.  Paine  of 
Harvard  University  is  at  work  on  a 
tone-poem,  entitled  “Lincoln.”  What 
will  his  colleague,  Prof.  Barrett  Wen- 
dell, say  to  the  choice  of  such  a low  and 
vulgar  subject? 

Miss  Olive  Fremstad  will  sing  Carmen 
in  French  this  season  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan to  the  Don  Jose  of  Saleza.  She  is 
already  in  New  York, 

Miss  Fanchon  Thompson  ai-rived  at 
New  York  last  week.  She  threatens  to 
appear  in  light  opera. 

The  report  that  Henri  Marteau  will  be 
the  director  of  the  Geneva  Conservatory 
has  been  contradicted  by  the  eminent 
violinist.  He  is  preparing  for  60  con- 
certs in  America  “next  year.” 

Felix  Weingartner  has  completed  two 
eight-voiced  choruses  with  orchestra, 
"Traumnaeht”  and  “Sturmhymnus,”  for 
performance  under  his  direction  at  Shef- 
field and  in  Germany. 

Yvonne  de  Treville  was  praised  loudly 
for  her  singing  at  a classical  concert 
at  Vichy,  the  last  one  of  the  season. 
She  sang  florid  arias  by  Auber,  Delibes 
and  Rossini. 

Popovici,  a baritone  who  sang  here  in 
Boston  in  German  opera  without  con- 
spicuous success,  has  been  chosen  di- 
rector of  the  conservatory  at  Bucharest. 

Emma  Corelli,  a well  known  stage 
singer  in  Italy,  tried  to  poison  herself. 
Her  husband,  Walter  Mocchl  a socialistic 
chief  In  Milan,  was  one  of  the  insti- 
gators of  the  late  strike.  She  feared 
lest  the  public  would  be  hostile  toward 
her.  hence  her  attempt.  It  is  believed 
that  the  corrosive  poison  has  injured 
her  vocal  chords.  She  was  to  have  sung 
in  Giordano’s  “Siberia.” 

The  composer,  Gialdino  Gialdini  has 
been  chosen  director  of  the  conserva- 
tory of  Trieste. 

Mrs.  Andros  Hawley,  soprano,  of 
Winchester,  will  sing  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Tuesday  evening.  The  programme  will 
be  devoted  to  songs  by  Mr.  M.  H. 
Emery. 

Hugo  Heermann  has  resigned  from  the 
Hock  Conservatory  of  Frankfort  and 
will  have  his  own  violin  school.  ■ 

Bernard  Stavenhagen  has  resigned  his 
position  as  director  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  Munich. 

Fidele  Koenig,  a singing  teacher,  or 
rather,  coach,  in  Paris,  known  to  many 
American  pupils,  died  Sept.  23.  His 
widow  is  an  American  by  birth. 

Mr.  Everette  E.  Truette  of  Boston  will 
play  the  St.  Louis  exposition  organ  to- 
day and  tomorrow. 

Mme.  Sembrich  will  sail  on  the  2oth 
for  New  York. 

LOCAL. 

The  Kneisel  quartet  will  give  six  con- 
certs this  season  in  Potter  Hall,  Tues- 
day evenings,  Oct.  25,  Nov.  22,  Dec.  6, 
Jan.  24,  Feb.  14,  March  14.  Josef  Hoff- 
man, Felix  Weingartner,  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  and  others  will  assist.  The  list 
of  works  to  be  played  is  as  follows: 
Beethoven,  quartets,  op.  59,  No.  1,  2,  and 
op.  130;  Mozart’s  quartet  in  C major; 
Haydn's  quartet  in  D major;  Schubert’s 
quintet;  Schumann’s  quartet,  op.  41. 
No.  2;  Brahms’  piano  quintet  in  F 
minor,  quartet  in  A minor;  Bach's  quar- 
tet in  A minor  (first  time),  and  Cha- 
conne (violin  solo);  Boccherini’s  quartet 
in  G minor  (first  time);  Chopin,  sonata 
for  piano  and  ’cello;  F.  S.  Converse’s 
quartet  in  A major  (Ms,  first  perform- 
ance); Weingartner’s  piano  sextet  (first 
time);  Hugo  Wolf’s  quartet  in  D minor 
(first  time),  and  Italian  serenade  (first 
time);  Debussy’s  quartet  in  G minor. 
The  sale  of  seats  will  begin  at  Potter 
Hall  tomorrow  morning  at  8:30  O’clock. 

The  public  sale  of  seats  for  Mr.  Bisp- 
ham’s  four  cycle  recitals,  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  elsewhere  today,  will  open 
at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  tomor- 
row morning,  and  on  Monday  morning, 
the  24th,  seats  for  any  one  of  the  re- 
citals may  be  obtained  at  the  same 
place. 

The  Boston  Symphony  quartet— Messrs. 
Hess.  Roth,  Ferir,  Krasselt— will  be  as- 
sisted this  season  by  Mrs.  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler  and  Eugene  d'Albert,  pianists, 
and  by  members  of  the  Symphony  or- 
chestra. The  date  of  the  opening  con- 
cert has  been  changed  from  Oct.  24  to 
Nov.  7.  The  following  works  will  be 
performed  during  the  season:  Beethoven, 
quartet  in  G major,  No.  2;  septet  in  E 
flat  major,  op.  20;  quintet  in  C major, 
op.  29;  quartet  in  C major,  op.  59:  Bach, 
ciaconna  for  violin  alone;  Brahms,  onar. 


tet  In  A minor,  op.  51,  No.  25;  quintet  In 
J’  major,  op.  88;  Cherubini,  scherzo  from 
quartet  in  D minor,  No.  3;  Dittcrsdorf 
quartet  in  E flat  major;  Dvorak,  sextet 

In  A major,  op.  48;  Glazounoff,  quintet 
in  A major,  op.  39  (first  time);  Haydn, 
quartet  in  D minor,  op.  76,  No.  2;  Le- 
clair,  sonata  for  violin  and  viola,  with 
piano  tfirst  time);  Mendelssohn,  octet 
(strings),  in  E flat  major,  op.  20;  Mo- 
zart, quartet  in  B flat  major;  diverti- 
mento (two  horns),  in  D major  (first 
time);  Saint-Saens,  sonata  for  piano  and 
’cello  in  C minor,  op.  32;  Schubert,  quar- 
| tet  in  D minor,  op.  posth;  Schumann, 
quartet  in  A minor,  op.  41,  No.  1;  Rich- 
( ard  Strauss,  sonata  for  piano  and  violin 
in  E flat  major,  op.  18:  Tschaikowsky, 
quartet  in  F major,  op.  22. 

The  concert  to  be  given  by  Creatore 
and  his  famous  Italian  band,  next  Sun- 
day evening,  Oct.  30,  will  be  of  special 
interest  by  reason  of  the  performance 
of  Berlioz’s  “Damnation  of  Faust,” 
which  will  be  given  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston  by  a brass  band.  The  programme 
will  include  a harp  solo  by  Mr.  Sodero. 
soprano  solo  by  Mme.  Barili.  and  band 
selections  from  “Tannhaeuser,”  "Aida” 
and  "Carmen.” 

The  Hoffman  quartet  will  give  a series 
of  three  concerts  in  Potter  Hall  on  Nov. 
'16,  Jan.  4,  March  1.  The  pianists  vdll  be 
Miss  Alice  Cummings,  who  will  assist  in 
the  first  performance  in  Boston  of 
Lekou's  quartet  (Nov.  16);  .Vlr.  Louis 
von  Saar  of  New  York,  who  will  play 
the  piano  part  of  his  piano  quartet  (MS.) 
and  Miss  Edith  Thompson.  Members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will 
also  take  part  in  the  concerts.  Season 
tickets  go  on  sale  tomorrow  morning  at 
Potter  Hall,  or  orders  may  be  mailed  to 
Mr.  J.  Hoffman.  90  Gainsborough  street. 

Next  Wednesday  evening  a pianola 
recital  will  be  given  in  Steinert  Hall. 
Miss  Glenn  Priest,  violinist,  will  play 
Wieniawski’s  romance  from  his  second 
concerto,  the  prelude  from  Saint-Saens’ 
“Deluge,”  and  No.  8 of  Sarasate’s  Span- 
isclie  Tanze. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard  will  during  the 
coming  season  play  twice  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  in  this  city. 
He  will  play  two  new  pieces  by  F.  S. 
Converse,  entitled  “Night  and  Day,” 
and  Vincent  d'Indy’s  symphony  on  a 
mountain  air. 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann’s  first  piano  re- 
cital of  the  season  in  this  city  will  be 
in  Steinert  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday.  Nov.  5.  His  programme  will 
include  the  “Waldstein”  sonace  and 
pieces  by  Mendelssohn,  Scarlatti,  Cho- 
pin, Sternberg,  Rubinstein,  Lechetitzki, 
i Hofmann  and  Wagner-Liszt. 

Mme.  Nina  David,  coloratura  soprano, 
will  give  a concert  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Robert  Grau  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  Friday  afternoon,  the  28th.  This 
will  be  her  first  appearance  in  Boston, 
and  her  only  concert  in  New  England 
this  year.  She  will  sing  “Infellee,” 
from  "The  Magic  Flute,"  and  "Char- 
mant  Oiseau,”  from  “The  Pearl  of 
Brazil.”  She  will  be  supported  by  Miss 
Elaine  de  Sellem,  who  will  sing  an  aria 
by  Saint-Saens,  and  also  a duet  from 
"II  Trovatore”  with  Mr.  George  W. 
Jenkins;  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  will  sing 
an  aria  from  Gounod's  "Queen  of 
Sheba” ; by  Messrs.  Maurice  Kaufmann, 
violinist,  who  will  play  Wieniawski’s 
“Faust”  fantasia  and  Hubay’s  “Scene 
de  la  Csarda,”  and  by  Mr.  Anton  Heg- 
ner,  ’cellist,  who  will  play  his  own  vari- 
ations and  pieces  by  Lalo  and  Popper. 
Messrs.  Kaufmann  and  Hegner  will 
play  a duet  by  Arbos.  The  conductor 
will  be  Mr.  von  Scarpa.  Mme.  David 
has  a full  repertory  of  bravura  arias, 
and  also  of  ballads.  Her  voice  is  said  to 
be  of  unusual  compass.  Seats  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Boston  Theatre  a week 
from  tomorrow,  but  applications  for 
seats  are  now  in  order,  and  they  will 
be  assigned  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  received. 

The  programme  of  the  second  Sym- 
phony concert  on  Saturday  evening  will 
be  as  follows:  Beethoven’s  fourth  sym- 
phony in  B flat;  Joachim's  "Hungarian 
Rhapsody,”  for  violin  (Mr.  Willy  Hess, 
his  first  appearance  in  America  as  a 
soloist);  Paul  Dukas’  “Sorcerer's  Ap- 
prentice” (first  time);  the  overture  to 
“Tannhaeuser.” 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

“The  Catch  of  the  Season,”  a new 
musical  comedy  by  Seymour  Hides  and 
Cosmo  Hamilton,  music  by  Herbert  E. 
Haines  and  Evelyn  Baker,  was  produced 
at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  London,  Sept. 

9.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  found  the  mu- 
sic "extremely  pretty  and  tuneful,  with- 
out ever  descending  to  a level  of  vulgar- 
ity.” The  piece  itself  seems  to  be  a sort 
of  variety  show  “which  could  only 
please  here  and  there.” 

Franco  Leoni  wrote  the  incidental 
music  to  “The  Prayer  of  the  Sword,” 
produced  in  London  Sept.  19,  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  criticised  it  as  follows: 
"To  Mr.  Franco  Leoni  had  been  as- 
signed the  composition  of  the  incidental 
music  to  'The  Prayer  of  the  Sword,’  the 
period  of  which  (It  will  be  noticed)  is 
dated  A.  D.  15CO.  Mr.  Leoni,  in  his  ‘I’b  I 
and  Little  Christina’  and  in  other  sym- 
pathetic works,  has  shown  how  great  a j 
feeling  he  has  for  drama  which  lays  | 
itself  open  to  the  production  of  inci-  , 
dental  music;  nor  on  this  occasion  has 
lie  fallen  below  his  customary  level,  j 
Songs,  drifts  of  the  Italian  melodies  | 
with  such  supertones  as  one  hears  in 
the  stone-pines  and  anemones  of  Italy, 
the  one  (as  it  were)  in  the  upper  world, 
the  others,  to  quote  Wagner,  in  the 
soil-world,  show  how  completely  Italian 
is  Mr.  Leoni.  Perhaps  Mr.  Leoni  touches 
an  element  of  commonplace,  particular- 
ly when  ho  deals  with  so  necessarily 
ar,  everyday  subject,  despite  its  privacy 
to  certain  composers,  as  that  of  death. 
Again,  in  his  peculiar  rhythm,  a rhythm 
Which  Offenbach  rather  patronized,  and 
which  is  quite  universal  in  the  music 
of  the  black  races,  he  takes  one  by  sur- 
prise, simply  because  it  is  the  outcome 
of  that  neo-Italian  school  which  has 
skimmed  the  surfaces  of  many  musical 
ideas.  In  the  garden  of  the  monastery 
of  San  Bruno  (a  misnomer  surely)  one 
hears  the  modern  interpretation  of  the 
plain-song  most  charmingly  imitated. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  speak 


I In  detail'  of  'tWT’choruses.  ui*  of  that 
modern  way  of  looking  upon  death, 
1 which  Hey  very  far  away  from  those 
! strange  and  deeply  emotional  men  who 
wrote  the  Dies  Irae.  At  all  events. 
Mr.  Leoni,  an  Italian,  imbued  with  that 
peculiar  southern  spirit  which  makes 
for  lamentation  over  that  which  is 
hopeless,  has  done  very  good  work  in- 
deed; his  orchestration  is  admirable: 
in  point  of  fact,  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  his  orchestration  is,  to 
some  extent,  at  the  present  moment 
I one  of  his  greatest  musical  gifts.  But 
| above  ail  things,  he  knows  how  to  give 
a dramatic  touch  here  and  '.here.  When 
one  is  engaged  over  the  dramatic  evo- 
lution of  a play  It  is  perfectly  natural 
that  one  should  give  less  attention  to 
the  details  that  come  from  outside  than 
to  the  inner  kernel  of  the  drama  itself, 
for  external  thought  in  such  a case  be- 
comes rather  separate.  Therefore,  it 
may  well  be  that  such  music  as  that 
which  Mr.  Leoni  has  written  may  not 
receive  all  the  attention  which  it  de- 
serves, though  we  speak  without  any 
sense  of  superiority;  but  it  is  good,  sin- 
cere work,  and  some  of  the  songs  have 
that  true  touch  ot  what  we  suppose  to 
be  the  middle  age  spirit,  which  we 
associate  usually  with  the  music  of  tne 
Elizabethans,  and  of  those  singers  to 
whom  a certain  naivete  of  melody  has 
also  been  concerned  with  a touch  of 
immortality." 

A three-act  comic  opera,  "Knight 
Roland,"  by  Haydn,  has  been  discov- 


ered in  the  Palm  Garden  library  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Only  the  over- 
ture was  found  in  orchestra  score;  the 
rest  is  in  piano  arrangement. 

Massenet  wrote  music  for  "Le  Grillon 
du  Foyer,"  a piece  produced  at  the  re- 
opening of  the  Odeon,  Paris,  Oct.  1. 
The  score  includes  about  a dozen  num- 
bers, which  were  performed  by  players 
and  singers,  about  15  in  all,  behind  the 
scenes. 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Arthur  Hervey's  “In  the  East,”  a 
"tone  poem,"  was  performed  at  the 
Cardiff  musical  festival  Sept.  22.  Mr. 
Blackburn  wrote:  "The  work  is  char- 
acteristically oriental.  With  very  cun- 
, ning  dexterity  he  makes  his  orchestra 
(as  near  as  two  arts  may  be  conjoined) 
expressive  ot  color,  sheer  color,  in  the 
most  marked  degree.  One  naturally  as- 
sociates the  music  of  the  east  with  a 
certain  sentiment  of  droning  laziness, 
with  occasional  outbursts  of  passion, 
with  also  a deep  sense  of  resentment, 
a sort  of  endless  mutter,  too,  of  poetry, 
which,  in  Tennyson’s  big  phrase,  you 
associate  with  ‘little  feeling,  though  the 
words  are  strong,’  and  again,  with 
‘squadrons  and  squares  of  men  * * * 
and  hushed  seraglios.’  It  is  this  ele- 
ment of  eastern  life  which  Mr.  Hervey 
has  brought  out  very  poetically.  He 
leaves  out  the  grip  of  the  West  entirely, 
and  lives  in  a glamour,  as  one  should 
see  the  sunlight  through  a shroud  of 
muslin.  The  choice  of  title,  perhaps, 
reminded  one  of  Elgar’s  'In  the  South,’ 
but  the  day  may  come  when  a composer 
shall  write  a tone-poem  called  'The 
Crude  Sou'-Wester,’  and  therewith  leave 
criticisms  of  all  titles  finally  and  for- 
ever at  rest.” 

Edward  German’s  “Welsh  Rhapsody,” 
j composed  for  the  Cardiff  Musical  Fes- 
tival. was  performed  Sept.  21.  Mr. 
Blackburn  wrote:  "I  say  ‘wonderful’ 

advisedly,  because  It  Is  not  only  amaz- 
ingly clever,  extraordinarily  well  con- 
structed. and  full  of  the  most  astound- 
Ingly  personal  passages  of  creative  art, 
i but  also  because  lie  compels  national 
songs  to  bis  pen,  and  actually  succeed? 

, Hi  making  them  original.  But  hereby 
i hangs  a tale  of  some  considerable  im- 
portance. Mr.  Edward  German  is  an 
artist  of  singular  originality,  and  when 
originality  clashes  with  such  an  ancient 
tune  as  ‘Men  of  Harlech’  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  composer  must  have  all| 
his  wits  about  him  in  order  to  standi 
superior  to  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  such  a melody.  But  this  is  precisely 
wnerein  Mr.  German  scores  a triumph. 
He.  as  it  were,  makes  a huge  fighting 
ground  where  he  himself  does  battle  be- 
tween ills  own  forces  and  the  original 
work  which  serves  him  as  a motive. 
Here,  indeed,  enters  the  voice  of  true 
inspiration.” 

Mr.  York  Bowen’s  piano  concerto  was 
performed  at  a promenade  concert. 
London,  Sept.  17.  Mr.  Blackburn  thus 
I reviewed:  “Mr.  Bowen  is,  without  any 
I question,  an  exceptionally  clever  young 
i musician;  he  is  only  20  years  of  age, 

I and  the  great  cleverness  of  the  work 
I given  on  Saturday  showed  an  extraor- 
i dinarily  fine  promise  for  his  future  de- 
velopment. Of  course,  Mr.  Y'ork  Bow- 
en’s name  has  been  before  the  public 
now  for  some  little  time;  for  he  has 
already  composed  a symphony,  and  a 
symphonic  poem;  he  won  the  Erard 
scholarship  for  pianoforte  playing  at  I 
the  age  of  14,  and  the  Sterndale  Bennett' 
scholarship  this  year.  The  first  move- 
ment of  the  concerto  under  considera- 
tion is,  we  are  bound  to  say.  more  am- 
bitious and  more  diffuse  than  beautiful. 
The  music  even  at  times  became  inco- 
herent by  reason  of  particular  themes, 
out  that  there  is  a genera!  tendency  to 
attempt  expression,  where  the  composer 
has  failed  to  be  quite  expressix'e.  It 
seemed  as  though  he  were  always  at- 
tempting to  get  at  something  without 
ever  quite  reaching  the  goal  of  his  en- 
deavor; in  fact,  during  this  movement 
he  almost  persuaded  one  that,  thougli 
he  had  written  a very  clever,  he  had 
also  written  an  unnecessary  work.  It 
was  not  until  we  reached  the  scherzo 
that  we  realized  that  here  was,  in  some 
respects,  a quite  powerful  and  inter- 
1 esting  work.  Every  now  and  then  need- 
lessly starting  moments  were  given  to 
the  brass,  as  if  Mr.  Bowen  were  de- 
termined that  at  no  point  would  lie  be 
caught  napping.  In  spite,  however,  of 
this  trifling  discomfort,  the  level  reached 
both  in  originality  And  in  a certain 
beauty  of  composition  was  quite  re- 
markable. The  flr.ale  did  nothing  to 
break  up  this  idea,  and  the  work  closed 


with  some  quite  brilliint  passages.” 
Frederick  Cowen's  VTohn  Gilpin."  a 
choral  ballad,  was  procured  at  the  Car- 
diff Musical  Festival.  Sept.  23.  We  quote 
from  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette:  “In  a spe- 
cial note  he  (Cowen)  declares  that  the 
work  should  be  sung  throughout  in  a 
humorous  manner;  he  even  marks  a 
few  points  where  special  exaggerated 
effects  are  indicated  by  himself,  and  he 
also  suggests  that  the  entire  work 
should  be  interpreted  ’more  or  less  In 
the  same  extravagant  spirit,  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  verses.’  The  re- 
sult is  a triumphant  piece  of  delight- 
fully humorous  music,  in  which  music 
is  by  no  means  forgotten  in  the  humor. 
It  has  been  strange  to  note  how  Dr. 
Cowan,  who.  by  the  way,  wrote  this 
choral  ballad  specially  for  the  Cardiff 
festival,  has  increased  his  grip  upon 
music  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the 
present  moment,  whatever  whim  or 
fancy  may  occur  to  him.  he  finds  it  well 
within  the  limits  of  his  Intellectual  out- 
look, and  can  express  It  precisely  as  he 
wishes  to  express  it;  that  is  to  say,  if 
one  may  steal  a simile  from  literature, 
that  every  word  is  precisely  suited  to 
the  idea,  just  as  in  his  case  (I  speak 
now  of  'John  Gilpin’),  every  idea  is  suit- 
ed to  the  music.  The  work  springs  along 

from  the  outset.  The  gallop  of  Gilpin, 
with  sometimes  the  hoofs  of  the  horse 
bestridden  by  him  on  hard  ground, 
heard,  sometimes  the  softer  tread  as 
meadow  and  field  pass  by,  the  dismay  of 
Gilpin's  womankind,  the  scamper  and 
the  helter-skelter  of  the  tremendous 
race,  right  down  to  the  egotistical  cry 
or  the  author  (that  gentle  humorist, 
CoWDer), 

And  when  lie  next  doth  ride  abroad. 

May  I be  there  to  see, 

are  realized  without  any  violence,  with- 
out the  smallest  indication  of  excess! /© 
thought,  without  any  attempt  at  ex- 
aggregation.  and  yet  with  a pitter-patter 
and  a swing  which  enhance  every  death 
from  such  a phrase  as  ’Away  went  Gil* 
pln,  to  ‘Stop  thief!' — matters  which  pro- 
claim the  work  to  be  literally  a minia- 
ture masterpiece.”  Harry  Evans'  "The 
v ictory  of  St.  Garmon”  was  produced 
on  the  24th.  “It  is  a work  which  con- 
tains a great  deal  of  excellence,  com- 
bined with  a great  deal  of  crudity 
which  must  belong  to  the  early  work 
of  any  man  who  Is  striving  to  confirm 
for  his  audiences  and  for  himself  that 
particular  strife  and  struggle  in  music 
which  I have  so  often  described  by  the 
name  of  modernity.” 


AT  RANDOM. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  not  in 
agreement  with  those  who  consider  the 
harp  as  a solo  instrument  particularly 
engrossing;  it  Is  essentially  thin,  un- 
even, and  even  at  times  when  played 
a§  an  independent  instrument  unsatis- 
factory in  the  sense  that  there  is  no 
ripe  tone  to  be  extracted  from  it.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  many  people  pro- 
fessedly and  actually  musical  who,  mis- 
led by  a false  sort  of  literature,  con- 
sider the  harp  to  be  a wonderful  In- 
strument for  the  solo  player.— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Is  Mr.  Chamberlain  right  in  asserting 
that  "music  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
luxuries?”  By  luxury  one  naturally 
means,  among  other  thousand  matters, 
a thing  hard  to  get,  and  out  of  the  gen- 
eral reach.  But  we  do  not  imagine  that 
music  can  really  be  described  in  so  off- 
hand a manner  merely  “to  point  a 1 
moral.”  Again  the  fact  is  that  music 
cannot  be  described  at  all  in  such  a 
word.  The  music  that  you  hear  in  the 
lesser  class  music  halls,  the  music  of 
the  barrel  organ,  the  music  of  a "sing- 
song" at  a village  public  house,  musical 
comedy,  operatic  music  and  the  great 
“absolute”  music  of  the  world— are  all 
these  to  be  summed  up  under  one  cate- 
gory? They  are  all  music,  and  are  they 
all  "the  greatest  of  luxuries"?  Most  of 
them,  one  fears,  are  easy  enough  to  get. 
The  amusing  part  of  the  correspondence 
is  that  it  is  supposed  to  deal  with  fiscal 
policy,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  descrip- 
tion was  in  answer  to  the  extraordinary 
question— how  will  his  fiscal  policy  ben- 
efit music?  The  syllogism  that  luxury 
will  be  the  outcome  of  his  policy;  that 
music  is  a luxury:  and  that  therefore 
music  will  be  the  outcome,  etc.,  seems  to 
possess  what  logicians  would  call  an  un- 
disturbed middle.-^Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

An  ingenious  method  of  allaying  the 
"piano  plague"  was  devised  by  an  en- 
gineer in  Charlottenburg  (Beilin)  the 
other  day.  He  bought  an  auger  and 
bored  a hole  through  his  ceiling  and 
through  the  floor  of  the  l’oom  above  him. 
whence  the  noise  proceeded.  Then  he 
got  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  and 
led  It  up  to  that  room  by  means  of  a 
rubber  tube.  The  piano  playing  prompt- 
ly ceased.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
successfully  on  the  two  following  days. 
Then  the  musicians  became  suspicious, 
examined  into  the  matter  and  discov- 
ered the  culprit.  He  was  brought  before 
the  court  and  was  condemned  to  pay 
$7.50  or  spend  six  days  in  prison.  Music 
hath  charms,  etc.— Exchange. 

A "London  TVelsmman"  wrote  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  apropos  of  Mr.  Black- 
burn's praise  of  the  Welsh  chorister  at 
the  Cardiff  Music  Festival:  “No  one  will 
deny  that  the  Welsh  are  a musical  na- 
tion. They  are  naturally  gifted  with 
the  power  of  harmony,  whether  they 
have  received  a musical  training  or  not. 
Yet  one  seldom  finds  the  average  Welsh 
chorister  possessing  any  knowledge  of 
music— whether  theoretical  or  practical 
-beyond  the  elementary  stage,  and  his 
distaste  for  orchestration  is  notorious. 
Take  any  Eisteddfod,  one  rarely,  if  ever, 
finds  a single  purely  orchestral  item  in 
the  programme,  and  last  year,  when  the 
young  Welsh  composer.  Mr.  Vincent 
Thomas.  produced  his  grand  opera. 
‘Eos  and  Gwevril.’  in  London,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Welsh  Musical 
Society,  the  Welsh  residents  in  London 
showed  an  absolute  indifference,  and 
the  attempt  then  made  to  produce  a 
Keltic  opera  ended  in  a financial  fail- 
ure; not  that  the  work  deserved  such  a 
fate,  but  because  grand  opera,  or  a 
work  that  relies  equally  on  instrument 
and  voices,  never  has,  and.  it  seems, 
never  will,  appeal  to  the  musical  pro- 
clivities of  the  Welsh  nation." 

Archdeacon  Diggle  has  been  speak- 
ing wise  words  upon  the  subject  of 


■‘congfegaTTmun  singing."  He  professes 
himself  a strong  advocate  thereof,  but 
lays  stress  on  the  point  that  the  two 
words  are  equally  important.  The  col- 
lective vocal  effort,  that  is,  should  not 
merely  be  congregational;  it  should  also 
be  singing  in  the  true  sense.  People 
whose  conception  of  time  and  tune  falls 
below  a respectable  standard  should  not 
“sing”  in  church.  In  fact.  We  have  all 
sat  by  these  people  in  our  time,  and 
stood  up  with  them  to  sing,  and  It  is 
to  he  hoped  that  the  archdeacon's  words 
will  reach  them.  The  most  musical 
thing  an  unmusical  person  can  do  is  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut  upon  such  occa- 
sions. They  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  maintain  a golden  silence,  rather 
than  become  as  sounding  brass  abom- 
inably out  of  tune.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

63/-/)  / f ° * 

AN  OLD  HAT. 

A hat  that  once  belonged  to  Napoleon 
I.  was  bequeathed  by  (Jerome  to  the 
Institute  of  France,  and  that  venerable 
body  has  voted  to  accept  the  request. 
Which  hat  is  it?  The  one  with  which 
Napoleon  the  Warrior  is  always  associ- 
ated? Take  an  ordinary  derby  and  put 
it  sideways  on  your  head;  if  you  ere 
short  and  fat,  you  remind  at  once  the 
nearsighted  of  Napoleon.  The  hat  and 
sword  of  Austerlitz  were  on  the  sar- 
cophagus in  the  Invalides;  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Sovereigns  in  the  Louvre  was  a 
series  of  hats  belonging  to  the  con- 
queror, among  them  a pathetic  one,  the 
round  beaver  he  wore  as  he  strolled  in 
his  garden  on  St.  Helena.  We  say 
“were,”  for  Paris  is  a city  of  changes. 
What  became,  for  instance,  of  the 
statue  of  Josephine,  the  replica  of  the 
one  at  St.  Pierre?  There  are  hats  of 
Napoleon  in  Mme.  Tussaud’s  show. 

The  individuality  of  Napoleou  was 
not  confined  to  his  face,  body,  mind;  his 
clothes  were  individual;  his  very  atmos- 
phere was  individual.  His  battle-hat 
may  have  been  something  like  that  of 
his  marshals,  but,  as  Carlyle  would 
say,  there  was  something  in  it  that 
was  a manifestation  of  the  wearer’s 
individual  soul.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  many  famous  in  war  or  peace.  It 
was  true  of  Senator  Evarts — whose  hat 
was,  to  use  the  English  phrase,  a 
“shocking  bad  one”;  it  was  true  of 
Judge  Woodbury.  If  the  senator  had 
changed  his  plug  each  season,  if  the 
judge  had  worn  the  “correct  derby” 
according  to  the  revolving  styles,  nei- 
ther one  of  these  distinguished  me  j 
would  have  been  so  strongly  identified.! 

Mere  eccentricity  in  the  shape  of 
hat  does  not  make  a man  individual 
when  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  ex- 
press by  outward  6ign  or  symbol.  The 
strength  of  Horace  Greeley  did  not  lie 
wholly  in  his  curious  white  plug.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  fitting  expression  in  dress. 
The  majority  of  us  are  slaves  to  cus- 
tom decreed  by  some  unknown,  mysteri- 
ous power  and  enforced  by  the  hatter 
and  his  clerks.  Long  ago  it  was  re- 
marked by  a newspaper  jester;  “It’s 
the  sight  of  these  fat  men  in  helmet 
hats  that  makes  men  murderers.”  How 
foolish  is  the  staid,  elderly  person  iu 
a pert  and  dinky  derby!  The  brim 
should  differ  with  the  character  of  the 
wearer.  Let  us  respect  head  covering, 
as  the  Mahometan  respects  the  turban, 
which  is  never  allowed  to  be  defiled  by 
contact  with  ground  or  floor;  Let 
every  man  have  his  own  hat  and  sit 
under  his  own  rubber  plant  and  hat 
tree. 
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at  Bayreuth — Most  of  the  Si 
ers  Deserve  Praise  — Choifts 
Orchestra  and  Setting  Fine. 
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Presentation  by  Henry  W,  Savage’s 
Company  at  Tremont  Theatre 
Marks  New  Era  in  the  History 
of  the  Wagnerian  Mystery  Play. 


PERFORMANCE  BEYOND 
GENERAL  EXPECTATION 


In  Many  Respects  as  Good  as  Those 


Richard  Wagner’s  “Parsifal”  was 
formed  yesterday  by  Mr.  Henry 
Savage's  company  at  the  Tremont  Th< 
atre  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  Th 
performance  was  the  first  in  Englistyoi 
any  stage.  Mr.  Walter  H-Jlothwe! 
was  the  conductor.  Mr.  Jo^ph  Eng, 
was  the  stage  director.  The  cast  wa 

as  follows: 

Kundry Mine.  Kli'kby-Lni 

Parsifal Alois  Peunarb 

A oifni-tas Johannes  L’.iscb>>i 

tiurnemanz. . . - Putnam  Griswol, 

Klingsor Homer  Un 

Tlturel Robert  K.  Park, 

First T r Jennie  Helle 

Second Lw.nnlresJ  ■ -Elsa  Van  IK’r  v#llr 

Third |-Esquires-j Alfred  Kappell, 

Fourth J l Mr.  Kell 

First. ...  I Knights  of  the  i . . Franeklyn  Wullac 

Second...  5 Grail  ( Albert  Pcl“* 

A Voice Florence  Wid 

Welcome  are  all  performers  of  "1 
sifal,”  whether  they  be  inadequate 
mediocre,  excellent.  Welcome  are 
lectures  on  “Parsifal,”  whether  the;] 
long  or  short,  dull  or  brilliant,  witl 
without  the  use  of  a piano,  stereo  ti 
con,  singer,  blackboard,  or  any  il 
trative  mechanical  appliance.  Welci 
are  all  discussions  of  “ParsK 
whether  they  are  discriminative  or  ; e- 
posterous.  The  sooner  the  pu 
knows  of  its  own  knowledge  that  “1 
sifal"  is.  after  all,  an  opera,  a mu  c- 
drama,  which  in  originality  of  mus  ll 
thought,  dramatic  force,  flight  of  lrr  ~ 
ination  falls  far  below  "Die  Walkue 
"Siegfried,”  "Tristan"  and  "Die 
stersingers,"  the  better  for  the  pul  c, 
the  better  for  the  enduring  fame  }f 
Wagner. 

One  may  protest  against  any  "d 
oration"  of  the  Bayreuth  Holy 
holies.  This  temple,  which  of  late  yi 
has  been  given  over  to  the  mot 
changers,  has  been  invaded  by 
Conried  and  now  by  Mr.  Savage, 
idol  has  been  taken  from  its  mysterl 
and  awful  shrine.  In  an  alien  the 
the  idol  is  no  longer  found  to  b, 
pure  gold:  there  is  silver,  there  is  c 
mon  clay,  there  is  much  brass.  I 

Let  us  at  once  dismiss  from  our  ml 
the  impression  that  "Parsifal”  is  a]  i 
cred  work,  that  hearing  it  is  an  ac|  if 
worship  only  possible  when  Cosimi 
the  high  priestess  and  Siegfried 
chief  thurifer;  that  this  act  of  won 
requires  preliminary  prayer,  fasti 
meditation  and  self-consecration, 
delusion  has  drawn  pilgrims  to  B 
reuth  and  filled  the  cash  box  of 
Bayreuth  theatre.  This  (jeluslon 
blinded  many  to  a cool  examination 
the  work  itself.  They  that  are  temp 
to  bow  the  knee  at  the  mere  meat 
of  the  word  “Parsifal”  should  rem< 
ber  that  the  makers  of  other  opfi 
have  not  hesitated  to  use  the  bell 
and  the  rites  of  older  religions  tt 
Christianity— religions  that  are  still 
tent  in  the  making  of  history— and 
for  the  sake  of  theatrical  effect.  Bo 
introduced  God  and  Satan  and  choru^ 
of  cherubim  and  seraphim  into 
"Mefistofcle."  Massenet's  "Lc  Rol 
Lahore"  shows  us  Indra,  the  lord 
paradise,  sending  souls  to  eternal  hi 
or  to  eternal  woe.  Goldmark's  "K 
night  von  Saba"  puts  on  the  stage 
temple  at  Jerusalem  with  the  soldi 
service  and  with  Solomon  in  all 
glory.  Many  composers  have  set  m 
to  librettos  based  on  stories  taken  frj 
the  Old  Testament;  Massenet’s  John 
Baptist  and  Herod  are  both  sentimen 
sighing  swains;  and  what  is  to  be  sfl 
of  Rubinstein  with  his  “Chrisms.  ' 
"sacred  opera"  intended  for  perfoi_ 
ance  in  a theatre?  It  is  not  neeess^p  ! 
to  go  back  to  Gluck,  his  rivals, 
predecessors  with  thelv  operas  TbUTr_. 
on  mythological  tales  of  ancient  Or-eco. 

And  what  is  this  "religious”  charataer 
of  "Parsifal"?  It  is  a blend  of  Bud- 
dhism. mediaeval  Christianity,  and  lor 
ideas  derived  from  Schopenhauer.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  things  in  the  opera— 
a plea  for  vegetarianism,  a discussion 
on  the  unity  of  space  and  time  and 
other  metaphysical  problems  wane 
Gurnemanz  and  Parsifal  tread  water 
as  painted  trees  and  rocks  pass  by 
them— what  is  there  not  in  this  singu- 
lar olla-podrida  of  a man  who  had  lost 
in  a large  measure  his  creative  fa- 
ulty? Does  not  Mr.  Ferdinand  Pfqhi 
find  Kundry  a study  in  hypnotism  and 
hysteria?  „ ,, 

The  lundamenlal  doctrine  of  enllgjit- 
enment  by  pity  is  taken  straight 
from  Schopenhauer’s  philosophy.  ine 
"Christianity”  in  the  libretto  is  monk- 
ish. Woman  is  a temptress.  The  mo- 
ment she  repents  and  is  converted  she 
dies.  Alan  must  avoid  her  and  the 

world.  The  life  that  saves  is  only 
to  be  found  in  absolute  seclusion  and  in 
selfish  devotion  to  a ritual.  But  Vvag- 
ner  knew  that  an  audience  must®f‘ 
amused,  so  he  planned  a long  scene 
of  seduction  as  a solace  between  two 
ritualistic  scenes.  Kundry,  as  Mme. 
Nordica.  a profound  student  of  \A  ag- 
ner’k  works,  said  a day  or  two  ago. 
must  have  her  best  gown  cut  very  low- 

Let  us  then  consider  the  performance 
of  yesterday  without  any  cry  of  "sac- 
rilege!" The  music  drama  was  written 
for  public  performance  in  a theatre, 
the  Bayreuth  Festival  Play  House, 
which  was  not  built  and  eonsecratfO 
solely  for  the  pontifical  production  ot 
"Parsifal.”  This  theatre  was  built  as 
an  opera  house  for  the  performances! 
certain  operas  with  scenery,  costumes 
and  ingenious  mechanical  devices.  The 
performances  were  not  planned  as  |a 
place  of  worship  for  a sect;  they  were 
and  are  arranged  for  a general  ano 
paving  public.  Even  In  18S2  there  were 
protests  against  the  determination  ot 
Wagner  to  reserve  "Parsifal"  for  Bay- 
reuth. lie,  shrewdest  of  managers, 
knew  the  value,  of  a pilgrimage.  Trav- 
ellers from  time  immemorial  have 
told  strange  tales  to  whet  the  curiosity 
of  those  at  home.  He  that  gqes  many 


o "hr  eat  he  a pefcitwttr  'atmo- 

at  Bayreuth  is  loath  to  con- 
his  journey's  end.  or  after  his 
home,  that  the  atmosphere  Is 
_ary.  A hashed  audience  In  a 
darkened  room  is  impressed  easily 
iy  city.  When  thousands  go  by  sea 
by  land  to  a little  Bavarian  town 
ke  part  in  what  is  advertised  cun- 
y as  a religious  service,  they  thcrn- 
js  create  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not 
isolation  of  the  theatre;  it  is  not 
sounding  of  motives  on  instruments 
brass  that  serves  as  a gathering 
'■all;  it  is  rot  any  one  of  the  character- 
Istics  of  the  Bayreuth  Barnumism  that 
mates  this  ‘'atmosphere”;  it  is  some- 
thing nearer  and  farther  than  they. 

The  question  is  not  “Should  ‘Parsifal’ 
have  been  performed  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  last  night?”  it  Is  this;  ‘‘How 
was  it  performed?” 

Even  Her  Serene  Highness  the 
Princess  Carolyno  de  Sayn-Wittgen- 
stein,  the  bosom  friend  of  Liszt  and  a 
devoted  admirer  of  Wagner,  saw  in 
"Parsifal."  which  she  described  as  a 
senile  work,  a long  poetic  fiasco,  only  a 
succession  of  scenes  without  a connect- 
ing jink.  The  music  illuminates,  she 
said  but  the  work  is  none  the  less  like 
unto  a series  of  diorama  views,  where 
one  sees  the  interior  of  a Gothic  cathe- 
dral and  a Hindo  pagoda,  a view  of  a 
Russian  and  of  a Chinese  city  side  by 

SiT'he  success  of  a performance  of  "Par- 
sifal” depends  largely  on  the  skill  of 
scene  painters  and  stage  mechanics,  on 
the  nature  of  tile  decorations  and  of 
the  mechanical  effects. 

We  saw  "Parsifal”  at  Bayreuth  in  1882 
when  the  singers  were  the  creators  of 
the  respective  parts.  We  saw  the  first 
performance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  winter.  We  are  thus  able  to 
speak  of  the  performance  yesterday 

after  due  comparison. 

Mr  Savage  has  a satisfactory  answer 
to*  all  criers  of  “Sacrilege,”  to  all  doubt- 
ers of  the.  possibility  of  the  success  of 
“Parsifal”  in  English;  the  answer  is 
the  performance  of  the  music-drama  by 
hij  company,  for  the  performance  not 
only  surpassed  reasonable  expectation, 
it  was  in  many-  respects  uniformly  ex- 
cellent. and  in  some  respects  It  was 
fully  as  good  as  performances  at  Bay- 
reuth or  a.t  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  if  in  these  same  respects  it  was 
not  better. 

The  weak  point  was  the  interpretation 
of  Kundry  by  Mme.  Kirkby-Lunn.  a 
singer  who  lacks  temperament  and  ira-  | 

agination.  Her  Kundry  is  a lay-figure 
a voice  has  been  given  with 
anc>  agreeable  tones  in  the  middle 
and  lower  register  and  with  metallic. 
““Bli-edged  upper  tones.  Her  phrasing 
ana  her  diction  were  monotonous.  There 
was  no  range  of  expression,  there  was 
subtlety  in  her  wildness  or  in  her 
wcoing.  In  the  first  act  she  was  neither 
rcystenous  nor  impressive.  Her  ar- 
rargement  of  hair  was  unfortunate,  for 
Jin Pla¥,e , her  grotesque,  and  Kundry 
^er  .hysteria  should  never  sug- 
gest  the  twin  sister  of  Borneo’s  wild 
lran-  In  the  long  scene  of  seduction 


but  it  is  mi'n  . i .--ary  to  dwell  On  li 
that  can  be  easily  remedied,  as  when 
Klingsor’s  gardens  were  turned  do  a 
waste  before  Parsifal  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  as  when  pillars  of  the  temple 
were  lowered  into  the  moving  forest. 
The  management  of  the  bells  was  in- 
excusably  bud. 

The  performance  did  not  begin  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  the  schedule  was 
thereby  changed.  There  was  a largo 
audience  which  was  tempted  at  the 
end  of  each  act  to  applaud  in  defiance 
of  the  request  to  retrain  from  such 
signs  of  approval. 

As  for  the  musical  character  of  “Par- 
sifal" there's  little  to  be  said  at  this 
late  day,  for  the  music  has  long  been 
familiar  to  thousands  in  this  city 
through  the  concert  performances  led 
by  Mr.  Lang.  The  strength  of  certain 
pages,  the  senility  of  many  more 
pages,  the  boredom  of  whole  sections 
of  the  work— these  have  been  discussed 
here  again  and  again.  It  is  a significant 
fact  that  the  freshest  pages,  the  Good 
Friday  music,  were  written  many  years 
before  Wagner  dreamed  of  a Bayremh. 

And  how  about  an  English  text?  The 
one  used  yesterday  was  by  Margareth 
Glyn,  with  certain  changes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  singers.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  distress  even  the  most  sensitive 
by  the  substitution  of  English  for  Ger- 
man. Opera,  whether  it  be  written  by 
Wagner  or  Donizetti,  is  a meretricious 
form  of  art.  an  art  that  depends  on  arti- 
ficialities and  the  defiance  of  nature. 
The  continental  nations  are  accustomed 
to  hear  opera  in  their  respective  lan- 
guages. For  years  the  American  has 
heard  the  great  operatic  singers  in  any 
language  but  his  own.  Tills  subject, 
however  it  may  invite  discussion,  must 
be  deferred  till  next  Sunday. 

Mr.  Savage  may  well  be  congratulated 
warmly  on  the  performance  of  yester- 
day. The  undertaking  was  a bold  one. 
There  were  those  who  said  it  was  im- 
possible. Mr.  Savage  has  disappointed 
them,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  know  that 
the  city  in  which  he  has  so  long  dwelt 
was  the  scene  of  his  triumph. 

"Parsifal”  will  be  performed  every 
evening  this  week  and  at  the  Wednes- 
day' and  Saturday  matinees,  which  will 
begin  at  11  A.  M.  The  singers  this  even- 
ing will  be  Mme.  Mara  and  Messrs. 
Maclennon.  Egenieff,  Cranston,  Coombs 
and  Parker.  Mr.  Grimm  will  conduct. 

/fj\ 

“PARSIFAL”  AGAIN. 

First  Appearance  in  Boston  of  Mme. 

Hanna  Mara  and  Mr.  Francis 
Maclennan. 


-l  ov-cri  j u l scuuiA 

*;vLwas,not  sensuous  in  suggestion  by 
rdi.HuPr  'by  pIay  °f  feature.  If  Kundry 
JJfia  er  aPPeals  by  the  mystery  of  her 
JlJAdiiess  nor  woos  with  caressing  and 
irtesistible  tones,  what  becomes  of  her? 
..if  !ou-  be  something  more  than  a 
™efuLslnaer  the  notes, 

.•p  he  Gurnemanz  of  Mr.  Griswold  was 
Jb.£?any  ways  admirable.  His  voice  is  a 
noble  organ,  and  it  was  used  with,  skill. 
His  diction  was  masterly,  and  he  made 
!iif,oSarrui.0US  narrator  endurable  by  a 
art.  When  he  has  grown 
? L lnu  the  part  his  old  man  will,  no 
aoubt.  be  more  mellow,  for  Gurnemanz 
bore;  he  is  at  least  o’erflowing  with 
kindness.  Often  admirable,  too,  was 
the  Amfortas  of  Mr.  Bischoff,  who 
£2£Ued  with  Mr.  Penr.arini  the  disad- 
vantage of  singing  in  a language  for- 
I'lgn  to  him;  but  his  enunciation  and 
pronunciation  were  generally  better 
man  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  from 
active  singers.  In  the  finale  of  the  first 
let  Mr.  Bischoff  was  moved  by  a dra- 
matic intensity  that  was  free  from  ex- 
aggeration. As  a singer  he  is  superior 
!to  many  of  the  German  baritones  u ho 
nave  been  his  predecessors. 

Mr.  Peiinarini  is,  of  course,  a German 
'snor,  and  the  vocal  faults  of  his  tribe 
,ire  known»to  all.  It  is  perhaps  unfair 
5?  judge  him  only  by  his  singing  in 
“AShsh.  The  voice  is  virile  and  agree- 
fd>ie,  and  his  mannerisms  are  not  so 
many  and  so  distressing  as  those  of 
Uerman  tenors  that  have  been  ao- 
nauded  here  before  him.  His  enuncia- 
tion naturally'  with  an  accent — was 
io  the  more  deliberate  phrases, 
tut  in  bursts  of  passion  he  was  under- 
JyOd  with  difficulty.  His  composition 
Jbe  part  was  intelligent,  and  in  the 
act  he  was  sympathetic  by  reason 
v,.  s,  apparent  youth  and  naivete. 

Inater  he  was  less  authoritative,  but  it 
nay  be  said  that  as  a whole  his  first 
ppearance  in  a part  to  him  especially 
iifflcult  was  creditable.  The  Klingsor  of 
Taud  was  melodramatically  ef- 
n?flve’.ut  .°ugh  we  prefer  an  interpre- 
iti  t At  is  more  sinister  and  sombre. 
«rd!re  ’ f°r , once,  sang  with  sonorous 
?"es  And  with  some  regard  for  intona- 
lon.  these  are  the  impressions  made 
! , singers  who  were  unavoidably  nerv- 
1 is  by  reason  of  the  alleged  boldness  of 
neir  experiment. 

hi  o'  Sehoeffel  had  built  expressly  for 
nf  Production  a pit  for  The  orchestra, 

. nXi  . Performance  of  the  players  was 
eM"JmP/oved  thereby.  The  brass  was 
hnniu’  li  ever’  overpowering,  and  al- 
trin® 1 .there  might  have  been  more 


***  ,6 nave  ueen  more 
r of  In  the  orchestra,  the  balance  as 
e Uitf7as  -wel1  Preserved.  Much  might 
‘.I  Praise  of  Mr.  Roth  well’s 
I Eg&S  of  the  score,  of  his  poetic  in- 
fh  » S‘  ,fhl?h  were  so  often  realized, 
1 nis  authority,  which  nniothr  /-..-n-i 


“Parsifal”  was  performed  last  night 
by  Mr.  Savage’s  company  at  the  Tre- 
mont Theatre  with  Mme.  Hanna  Mara 
as  Kundry,  Mr.  Maclennan  as  Parsifal, 
Mr.  Egenieff  as  Amfortas,  Mr.  Cranston 
as  Gurnemanz  and  Mr.  Coombs  as 
Klingsor.  Mr.  Grimm  was  the  con- 
ductor. 

In  order  to  give  “Parsifal”  on  suc- 
cessive nights  and  at  matinees  two 
sets  of  singers  are,  of  course,  necessary. 
Mr.  Savage's  company  heard  last  night 
is  a strong  one.  The  chief  interest  cen- 
tred naturally  in  the  performance  of 
Mme.  Mara  and  Mr.  Maclennan.  The 
latter,  an  American  by  birth,  has  won 
renown  in  England,  and  the  reputation 
is  well  deserved.  His  voice  is  virile  and 
at  the  same  time  sympathetic,  his  vocal 
delivery  is  free,  his  diction  is  admirable 
and  he  displays  intelligence  and  tem- 
perament in  song  and  in  action. 

Mme.  Mara  has  a pure,  fresh  voice 
and  she  sings  with  skill.  Her  enuncia- 
tion was  distinct  in  the  gentler  pas- 
sages, but  in  outbursts  of  passion  she 
paid  more  attention  to  the  musical 
phrase  than  to  the  vocal  sentence. 

; The  others  that  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance here  were  excellent  in  their 
respective  parts.  Mr.  Grimm  conducted 
| with  authority  and  gusto.  The  stage 
mechanism  was  handled  witli  greater 
dexterity  than  on  the  opening  night, 
and  the  appointed  time-schedule  was 
more  closely  followed.  The  performance 
was  in  short  one  of  eminent  and  sur- 
prising worth.  There  was  a large  and 
most  appreciative  audience. 

The  matinee  today  will  begin  at  11  A. 
M.,  and  the  first  intermission  will  last 
from  about  12:45  to  about  2 o’clock. 
The  performance  wifi  end  about  4:15. 
The  evening  performance  will  begin  at 
5:30. 

A Vrt  ■ 

A 2-year-old  child  was  put  in  an 
English  hospital  by  its  mother  because 
it  had  swallowed  a small  penknife. 
Learned  physicians  thought  they  locat- 
ed by  means  of  X-rays  the  said  knife, 
but  the  mother  found  it  at  home.  The 
child,  exasperated  by  the  fuss  made 
over  it,  promptly  went  to  work  to  show 
what  it  could  do.  It  ate  part  of  an 
india-rubber  doll,  the  hind  wheel  of  a 
toy  engine  and  nearly  a whole  regiment 
of  tin  soldiers.  This  speaks  volumes 
for  the  vigilance  of  the  hospital  at- 
tendants. 


Certain  English  journals  complain 
| (either  of  the  provincialism  or  sensation- 
alism of  American  newspapers.  We 
quote  from  a leading  London  daily  these 

^ items  of  contemporaneous  human  in- 

’ Wv  nipt, “in  which“he  was  terest:  ”A  Cheshire  man  lias  pulled 

° ?£.  lhe  Players.  he  must  from  1 

^■uo5k°,ned  W1‘h  seriously  as  a con 


lorWnJtho rity  which  was  quietly  and 
era  f,"Lexertedff  Mr-  Rothwell  came 
unknown.  After  the  orchetral  per- 


IllMni*  c , ovi  luuai)’  (1 S cl  COM- 

!mperamen?.re  tha“  ordlnat'y  f°rce  and 
3h,?  ehor,)s  was  a strong  feature  of 
e mance-  Por.tions  of  the  Tem- 

■ I,  sc®ne,  were  suns  with  exquisite  qual- 
L°J  {one.  and  the  chorus  of  the 
asN*nMald,ens  was  conspicuous  for 
dsuclty  and  spontaneous  animation 
,V*e  set  scenes  were  worthy  of  nnv 
s'nerian  theatre.  The  transforma- 
were  not  worked  without  hitches, 


rom  his  field  a carrot  68  inches  long.” 
“A  gentleman  in  Broadstairs  lias  grown 
a perfectly  shaped  potato  weighing  24 
ounces.” 


The  auto-boat  in  France  is  generally 
known  as  a "canot-automobile.”  Some 
one  has  suggested  the  simpler  “eautomo- 
bile.”  Unfortunately  there  is  no  simi- 
larly plain  term  in  English.  “Watermo- 
biie”  is  hardly  the  word. 


Mr.  Ivan  Miilefkovic  of  Steelton,  Pa., 
died  after  drinking  one  quart  of  whiskey 
and  nineteen  bottles  of  beer  and  eating 
a basket  of  grapes,  just  as  an  appetizer 
before  breakfast.  In  this  case  the  grape 
cure  failed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  William  May  of  Perry- 
I ville,  Ky.,  married  3000  couples  before 
j he  died.  What  harm  may  not  this  good 
man  have  done!— and  lie  never  accepted 
a cent  of  money  for  his  services. 

THE  DANCER’S  END. 

The  news  that  Amelia  Glover  is  dan- 
gerously sick  in  a hospital,  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  operation,  will  sadden  many 
who  rejoiced  in  her  as  she  danced  de- 
liriously dishevelled.  The  very  wild- 
ness of  the  movements  that  pleased  the 
audience  made  necessary  a series  of 
operations.  . 

The  fate  of  the  dancer  is  often  a pa- 
thetic one.  For  one  beauty  of  the 
footlights  that  marries  a rich  noble- 
man and  dies  at  last,  famous  for  her 
charity  and  in  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
hundreds  barely  support  themselves  in 
their  old  age  by  teaching,  or  receive 
bread  from  the  pitiful,  or  die  in  squalor. 
The  theatre  has  these  annexes:  the 
hospital  and  the  poorhouse.  Even  when 
the  dancer  leaves  the  stage  in  the  flush 
of  her  triumph,  she  is  sometimes  crip- 
pled liy  the  nervous  and  athletic  strain, 
as  in  the  present  instance. 

Only  a day  or  two  ago  we  read  of 
tlie  once  famous  “La  Goulue,”  who 
barely  escaped  from  a lion  at  a fes- 
tival at  St.  Cloud;  for  several  of  the 
eccentric  dancers  once  famous  in 
Paris  are  now  queens  in  menageries. 
La  Goulue  was  the  most  distinguished 
of  all  the  glories  of  the  Elysee-Mont- 
martre  and  the  Moulin  Rouge.  She  was 
| one  of  a naturalistic  quartet  at  the 
former  establishment,  where  she  as- 
tonished the  foreigners.  Her  chief  as- 
sociates were  Grille  d’Egout,  La  Ma- 
eorana,  Mini  Patte-en  l’Air — charming 
and  most  estimable  young  ladies.  This 
was  her  epoch,  for  at  the  Moulin 
Rouge  her  steps  were  discreeter,  her 
capers  w’ere  less  piquant;  she  was 
somewhat  chastened  in  spirit.  Her  life 
was  a full  one.  She  won  her  title  by 
eating  a Gargantuan  supper  of  ham  and 
sauerkraut  at  the  restaurant  known 
by  the  pleasing  name  of  “The  Dead 
Rat.”  She  had  paid,  or  some  one  had 
paid  for  her,  a fine  of  f.2U00,  be- 
cause tlie  pol.ee  had  not  appreciated 
the  whirl  of  her  petticoats  and  the 
singular  elasticity  of  her  anatomy  on 
one  memorable  night.  She  had  her 
passionate  press  agents^-witness  this 
burst  from  Mr.  Maurice  Delsol.  After 
referring  to  her  as  one  planned  by  na- 
ture for  a hyrrah  in  a dance  house, 
he  exclaimed;  “Never  did  a toe  point 
skyward  with  such  childlike  grace.  She 
considered  the  principles  taught  by 
Nini  Patte-en-l’Air  as  too  academic. 
When  she  danced  in  a tearing  quad- 
rille you  saw  her  iu  her  element:  her 
eyes  sparkled,  her  nostrils  dilated,  a 
baccliantic  smile  parted  pouting  lips. 
Eccentric  Englishmen  were  enthusias- 
tic over  her  and  would  have  covered 
her  with  gold,  hut  she  preferred  her 
joyous  independence.” 

La  Goulue,  surfeited  with  the  admi- 
ration of  flatterers  and  gapers,  longed 
for  a healthier  life,  so  she  turned  lion 
tamer,  but  even  in  tlie  cage  she  suf- 
fered from  attentions,  for  an  enamored 
lion  attempted  to  eat  her.  She  fled  his 
embraces,  and  as  a reward  of  virtue 
she  became  the  owner  of  a travelling 
menagerie.  This  vocation  in  time  in- 
spired her  with  the  courage  to  marry. 
Tlie  groom  was  a young  conjurer  of 
growing  reputation.  The  wedding  was 
on  Montmartre,  and  the  crowd  cheered 
wildly.  La  Goulue  was  moved  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  gave  in  gratitude 
:m  exhibition  of  her  old  art,  and  as 
a finishing  tough  she  nimbly  swung  a 
leg  over  her  husband’s  head  as  he  stood 
lost  in  wonder,  love  and  praise.  And 
now  his  rivals  are  lions. 

M hat  became  of  her  amiable  com- 
panions, Demi-Sipbon  and  Tour-Eif- 
fcl  ? — died  ten  or  a dozen  years  age  of 
consumption;  but  where  are  Rayon 
A ’Or,  she  of  the  hienna-stained  and 
flowing  locks;  La  Mome-Fromage,  La 
Glu,  Grille  d’Egout  and  the  others  of 
the  riotous  band?  Where  is  Fanny 
Bean,  that  joy  of  our  youth,  the  Col- 


umbine to  George  I>.  Fox’s  clown? 
Bonfanti  and  the  peerless  Moriacchi 
are  no  more;  their  feet  are  as  ‘still  as 
the  once  restless  feet  of  Emma  Bovary. 

Dust  and  ashes!  So  you  creak  it,  and 

I want  tlie  heart  to  scold. 
Dear,  dead  woman,  with  such  hair,  too  - 
What’s  become  of  all  the  gold 
Used  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms?  I 
feel  chilly  and  grown  old. 

But  La  Goulue  lives  and  is  still 
courted  by  lions.  Bartholomew  wrote 
nearly  four  centuries  ago;  “The  lion 
l rushes  madly  on  men,  and  only  grunt- 
I eth  on  women,”  but  La  Goulue  has 
not  found  him  so  gentle  in  his  wooing. 
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“AVERSE  TO.” 

There  is  learned  discussion  concern- 
ing prepositions  in  New'  York  while 
political  apathy  prevails.  New  Jersey- 
ites, before  the  apple-jack  season  is  at 
its  height,  also  enter  the  lists.  Do  yob 
say  “averse  to”  or  “averse  from”?  Are 
“averse”  and  “alien”  exceptions?  There 
is  a deep  thinker  in  a New  Jersey  ham- 
let. (Deep  thinkers  are  often  found  in 
such  nooks.  Reuben  Petlingill,  a broad- 
shouldered,  deep-chested  agriculturist, 
the  hero  of  Artemus  Ward’s  “Byrotecb- 
ny,”  was  also  contented  to  live  in  a 
peaceful  hamlet.  “lie  said  it  was  bet- 
ter than  a noisy  Othello.”)  The  New 
Jerseyite  says : "Dictionaries  do  not 
make  a language.  They  should  merely 
follow  the  usage  of  tlie  best  writers.” 
Even  so.  And  what  preposition  do  the 
“best  writers”  use  with  “averse”? 
Doune,  Milton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Johnson,  Southey,  Mot 


ley,  Lowell  preferred  “from.”  Locke, 
Addison,  Steele.  De  Foe,  Gibbon,  Burke. 
Mill  preferred  “to.”  What  should  the 
prudent  man  do,  the  man  that  is  anx- 
ious about  his  style  even  in  the  red-pep- 
per hours  of  composition  while  the 
press  yawns  iu  waiting?  Should  he 
use  either  preposition  and  thus  follow 
the  example  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Claren- 
don. Swift,  Htime,  Macaulay?  Or 
should  he  be  still  wiser  and  with 
Shakespeare  abstain  wholly  from  the 
word?  “The  usage  of  the  best  writ- 
ers !”  But  what,  then,  when  these  best 
writers  are  at  variance? 

TWO  STAGE  SISTERS. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  said  in  New 
York  that  tlie  daily  life  of  a play 
actress  and  her  opinions  concerning 
dress,  sports,  the  eastern  war,  social  ! 
problems  and  n D things  knowable,  be-  j 
sides  certain  other  things,  were  of  no  | 
possible  interest  to  the  general  public.  ; 
Why  should  her  batii,  its  character  l 
and  duration,  be  made  familiar  to  out-  | 
sidens?  The  answer  is  a simple  one:  j 
: The  world  likes  to  know  tlie  intimate 
j life  of  men  and  women  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  are  famous.  Take  the 
bath,  for  instance;  we  remember  that 
Nero's  Poppea  bathed  daily  in  tlie  milk 
of  asses  to  preserve  iter  beauty.  Smooth 
skinned  and  radiant,  she  is  better 
j known  to  us  today  than  many  women 
whose  names,  not'  baths,  are  in  the 
catalogue  of  philanthropists.  We  re- 
member Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
chiefly  by  her  remark  concerning  the 
comparative  cleanliness  of  her  hands 
and  feet.  In  more  recent  days  Anna 
Field  was  famous  for  a certain  bath.  It 
is  pleasanter  to  think  of  Poppea  and 
Anna  than  of  the  noble  French  dames 
who  loved  and  died  in  tlie  century  char- 
acterized by  Michelet  as  the  century 
without  baths. 

Miss  Ada  Reeve,  a [day  actress  of 
repute,  is  not  so  secretive  ns  Mrs.  Pat- 
rick Campbell,  although  the  latter  did 


consent  to  be  interviewed  at  length — of 
course  only  to  show  her  disapprobation 
j of  tiie  practice.  Miss  Reeve  chattered 
1 prettily  io  a reporter  in  London,  She 
regretted  the  disappearance  of  the  tight 
skirt.  From  this  ive  have  a right  to 
infer  that  Miss  Reeve  lias  the  well 
founded  and  righteous  self-confidence 
I of  the  Lady  Godiva.  But  the  tight 
skirt  is  not  for  all  women,  however 
intellectual  and  estimable  they  may  be. 
Miss  Reeve  seldom  wears  her  jewelry 
save  on  tlie  stage.  She  does  not  wear 
diamonds  at  her  simple  breakfast  of 
i tea,  toast,  marmalade,  eggs,  something 
j potted  and  possibly  a bloater.  Some 


may  suspect  from  this  that  she  is  not  a 
real  actress.  “A  touch  of  black  gives  a 
finish  to  a costume.”  This  depends  on 
the  whiteness  of  the  skin,  and  again 
we  congratulate  Miss  Reeve.  “Cleaned 
gloves  do  not  peel  off  quickly  enough 
for  the  stage” — but  this  way  lies  ex- 
travagance. “A  coarse  cream  straw  of 
the  prevalent  mushroom  shape,  the 
ruche  and  strings  being  of  grepn  velvet, 
would  go  well  with  a green  cloth 
gown.”  This  staggers  us.  The  words 
are  as  nothing — unto  the  Greeks  fool- 
ishness. We  should  have  to  see  her  in 
the  costume,  and  even  then  our  judg- 
ment would  undoubtedly  be  contra- 
dicted by  the  women  in  the  audience. 


THE  DRESS  CHART. 

At  last!  at  last!  No  one  now  need 
go  wrong.  There  need  now  be  no  dis- 
tressing solecisms  in  dress,  the  Cor- 
rect Dress  Chart,”  drawn  up  as  care- 
fully as  auy  table  of  vital  statistics  or 
as  any  typhoid  fever  chart,  is  now  be- 
fore us.  and  tbe  wayfaring  men,  though 
fools,  shall  not  err  therein. 

“D.”  and  “S.  B.,”  under  the  head  of 
“waistcoat,”  staggered  us  for  a time. 
Could  “D."  stand  for  “dinky”?  And 
what,  pray,  was  the  signification  of  “S. 
B.”V  We  thought  of  all  possible  com- 
binations, till  a friend,  a man  of  fas- 
tidious dress,  relieved  our  shuddering 
anxiety.  “Single  or  double  breasted  ” 
True;  we  never  thought  of  it:  the 
Waistcoat,  like  the  lobster,  may  be  sin- 
gle or  double  breasted.  The  advantage 
of  the  double-breasted  variety  is  that, 
when  the  moths  have  fretted  one  side 
of  the  front,  you  can  reverse  the  order 
of  buttoning  and  still  make  a brave 
showing. 

Under  “Day  Dress”  are  these  sub- 
divisions:  Day  wedding,  afternoon  calls, 
receptions,  matinee,  business  and  morn- 
ing wear,  wheeling,  golf,  outing,  skat- 
ing. afternoon  teas,  shows,  church  and 
promenade.  Any  old  thing,  it  would  | 
seem,  is  correct  for  bar-room  discus- 
sion or  meditation.  Did  not  Sir  Toby 
Belch  reply  to  Maria,  who  told  him  of 
the  Lady  Olivia's  disapproval  of  his 
conduct:  “These  clothes  are  good 

enough  to  drink  in,  and  so  be  these 
boots,  too”?  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dress  with  special  care  for  the  saloon. 
Mackintoshes  and  rubber  boots  are  no 
longer  “de  rigueur.”  We  are  also  glad 
to  learn  from  the  chart  that  white  linen 
duck  trousers  are  not  worn  by  skaters. 
Golfers  should  not  dispense  with  jew- 
elry: links  are  appropriately  recom- 
mended. A derby  or  alpine  hat  should 
not  be  worn  except  with  a jacket  for 
business  and  morning  wear;  and  a 
“silker”  should  go  with  a cutaway  even 
in  business  hours.  U-m-m!  A highly 
respected  citizen  of  Boston  is  to  be  i 
seen  in  the  street,  rain  or  shine,  with  a 
plug  hat.  a bob  coat  and  an  umbrella. 

The  cuffs  must  always  be  attached  to 
I the  shirt  by  day  or  by  night.  This  will 
be  a sad  blow  to  many,  but  the  procla- 
mation has  been  sounded,  and  we  bow 
meekly.  I.eg  boots  arc  not  admitted 
into  the  list  of  wearables,  not  even  if 
the  would-be  wearer  be  a professional 
statesman.  The  housecoat.  Tuxedo,  or 
evening  jacket — the  chart  ignores  the 
' first  two  terms— should  not  be  worn  to 
I the  theatre.  Here  we  are  inclined  to 
rebel.  Sitting  on  one's  coat-tails  docs 
harm  to  the  garment,  and  we  dislike  to 
think  of  a man  spreading  his  tails  care- 
fully and  in  the  sight  of  the  people  be- 
fore he  sits.  Buckskin  gloves  are 
passed  over  in  contemptuous  silence, 
but  “made  cravats”  are  recommended 
for  certain  occasions  of  tbe  day.  A 
cravat  pin  should  be  dispensed  with 
during  business  hours,  but  it  may  be 
worn  at  a hall  game — a sad  reflection 
on  the  honesty  of  business  men.  Pearl 
links  and  studs  are  ordered  for  formal 
dinners — pearls  before  swine.  From 
this  chart,  which  should  bo  consulted 
hourly  by  the  young  man  who  hopes  to 
succeed  in  life,  we  infer  that  any  one 
who  tucks  up  swallow-tails  under  a 
covert  coat  is,  iudeed,  a loathsome  ob- 
ject, a social  leper. 


THE  COCKTAIL  HOUR. 

These  words  are  not  written  for  con- 
stant nippers,  for  dram  drinkers.  Will-  ; 
iam  Maginn,  a great  authority  on 
wines,  strong  waters  and  the  etiquette 
of  drinking,  remarked  in  his  ninetieth 
maxim,  attributed  to  Morgan  Odoherty: 
“The  drinker  of  drams  becomes  either 
a pale,  shivering,  blue-and-yellow  look- 
ing. lank-chopped,  miserable,  skinny 
animal,  or  his  eyes  and  cheeks  are 
stained  with  a dry,  fiery,  dusky  red, 
than  which  few  things  can  be  more  dis- 
gusting to  any  woman  of  real  sensibil- 
ity and  true  feminine  delicacy  of  char- 
acter.” We  no*  have  in  mind  men  of 
sterling  worth  aud  integrity  who  are  in 
danger  of  falling  victims  to  dinner  appe- 
tizers. Russians  and  Swedes  both  eat  l 
aud  drink  just  before  the  chief  meal  of 
the  day;  but  they  are  foreigners  and  no 
examples  for  God-fearing  New  Eng- 
landers. Nor  have  we  anything  to  say 
against  a "whetter”  taken  before  din- 
ner at  home  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
approving  spouse. 

But  let  us  consider  the  case  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  our  old  friend  Johnson.  The 
physician  told  him  that  he  should  walk 
daily  to  and  from  his  office,  and  this 
command  was  obeyed  for  about  a fort- 
night with  -a  confidence  that  was 
pathetic.  ’Twas  an  unseasonably  warm 
afternoon  when  Mr.  Johnson  left  busi- 
ness cares  behind  him  and  crossed  the 
Common  and  the  Public  Garden.  He 
was  suddenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  unpleasantly  moist  as  to  the  skin 
and  dry  as  to  the  throat.  This  exercise 
was  no  doubt  excellent  for  his  health, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  he  felt 
1 faint  and  weary,  and  he  fain  would 
rest.  He  bethought  himself  of  his 
favorite  club,  the  Porphyry,  and  tak- 
ing courage  at  the  thought  he  pulled  ; 
himself  together  aud  reached  the  life- 
saving station.  As  he  went  up  the  steps 
he  said  to  himself:  “I’ll  have  just  one 
cocktail  without  a cherry;  I am  sure 
that  cherries  are  not  good  for  me.”  He 
entered  the  room.  There  was  the  3 
o’clock  crowd  discussing  the  universe 
and  reasoning  together  concerning  fate, 
free  will,  “Parsifal,”  Douglas’  cam- 
paign, a remarkable  ease  of  appendici- 
tis; and  in  the  comer  were  two  with 
heads  together  engaged  evidently  in 
what  has  neatly  been  described  as  im- 
purely confidential  conversation. 

Alas  for  Mr.  Johnson!  The  fatal 
spell  of  American  social  etiquette  was 
upon  him.  and  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  resist  it.  He  wished  only  one  drink  • 
but  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  invite  all 
in  the  room  to  join  him.  They  joined 
in  drinking,  for  there  had  been  a lull 
in  ordering,  and  he  joined  in  the  con- 
versation. Reciprocity  was  the  word. 
Mr.  Johnson  went  into  the  club  at  5 
P.  M.  He  left  at  6 :45.  He  purposed 
to  take  only  one  cocktail.  He  took  four, 

Ian  absinthe,  two  Scotch  and  sodas  and 
a bottle  of  gaseous  water.  He  pur- 
posed to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  He 
went  home  swaying  from  a strap  in  a 
jammed  and  mephitic  street  car. 

When  he  sat  down  at  table  he  had  a 
wolfish  appetite.  Ilis  wife  said : “I 

am  glad  you  are  walking  home.  It's 
doing  you  no  end  of  good.  Just  see  how 
hungry  you  are.”  He  answered  : “Yes. 

I stopped  in  a minute  at  the  Porphyry, 
and  that  made  me  a little  late.  I should 
go  there  often.  There  was  good  talk, 
and  it  wasn’t  about  shop.  It  washed 
out  m.v  brain.”  ' And  Mr.  Johnson  was 
in  fine  humor  until  about  8 :20,  when 
he  suddenly  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  and 
gave  vent  to  appalling  snorts  and  groans 
and  gurgles. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Johnson  felt 
all  liver  and  kidneys.  Not  till  noon  did 
he  have  a clear  head,  and  then  he  began 
to  watch  the  clock.  Again  he  walked 
I across  the  Common  and  the  Public  Gar- 
| den.  Again  his  feet  found  the  steps  of 
the  clubhouse.  “Only  - one  this  time,  ! 

| Johnson.”  and  he  vowed  a vow.  “Weil. 

I old  man.  what  will  you  have?”  greeted  { 
! him.  But  why  tell  the  sad  tale?  Not 
( till  7 o'clock  did  the  wretched  Johnson 
! take  his  car. 

We  hear  that  his  devoted  wife  has 
now  her  suspicions ; that  she  said  to 
her  elder  and  unmarried  sister — a stern- 
faced dame— that  she  thought  she  would 
meet  her  husband  after  rhis  at  his  office  , 
and  walk  home  with  him.  “You  know.  I 


Arabella,  the  doctor  says  he  must  walk 
a good  deal,  and  it  is  not  much  fun  to  ! 
walk  alone.” 
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DOMESTIC  MISSILES. 

The  community  was  startled  on  Fri- 
day morning  to  learn  that  a husband, 
who  had  lived  in  “exclusive  neighbor- 
hoods in  Brookline  and  in  this  city,” 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  cats 
into  his  house  and  throwing  them  at 
tlie  woman  whom  he  had  sworn  to 
love,  cherish  and  support.  That  the 
wife  dislikes  cats  is  not  a material 
point.  Any  fond  wife  would  Have 
taught  herself  to  like  cats  for  the  sake 
of  her  husband,  just  as  we  read  not 
long  ago  that,  “if  a husband  says  any- 
thing silly,  she  will  affectionately  tell 
him  so”;  and  that  she  best  shows  her 
friendliness  “by  clipping  off  from  her 
husband's  moral  nature  little  twigs  that 
are  growing  in  the  wrong  direction,”  as 
she  would  try  to  remove  warts  from  his 
manly  hands  used  in  her  service.  The 
trouble  is  that  no  man  would  believe 
he  were  silly,  whether  his  wife  were 
affectionate  or  savage  in  her  reminder. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  husband 
did  a grievous  wrong:  “he  showered 
her  boudoir  with  an  indiscriminate  col- 
lection of  cats.”  If  he  had  chosen  only 
Manx  eats,  or  Persian  cats,  or  the 
many-toed  Cape  Cod  cats,  or  the  rac- 
coon cats  that  are  found  in  their  best 
estate  near  Camden,  Me.,  the  offence 
■ might  have  been  pardoned,  and  there 
would  not  have  been  any  question  of 
alimony. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  a cat  for  a boudoir.  Discrimi- 
nation should  be  the  motto.  If  there  [ 
is^jto  be  any  throwing  done  by  the  hus- 
band, the  cat  should  be  thrown  at,  not 
thrown.  The  cat  “falleth  on  his  own 
feet  when  he  falleth  out  of  high  places, 
and  unneath  is  hurt  when  he  is  thrown 
down  off  an  high  place,”  says  an  old 
writer  and  deep  thinker;  but  the  cat 
was  not  created  by  divine  appointment 
to  serve  as  g.  domestic  missile.  A jug 
or  even  a plate  is  more  convenient  and 
leaves  a mark,  which,  always  remem- 
bered, may  prevent  a repetition  of  the 
provocative  offence.  No  husband,  how- 
ever exasperated,  would  think  of 
throwing  a Newfoundland  dog  at  his 
wife:  why  should  he  hurl  a cat  at  her, 
even  in  her  boudoir?  A confirmed  cat 
thrower  comes  to  no  good  end.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  would  have  put  one 
speedily  to  death,  and  we  all  know  the 
fate  of  the  man  in  Poe’s  awful  tale. 
“The  familiars  of  witches  do  most  ordi- 
narily appear  in  the  shape  of  cats, 
which  is  an  argument  that  this  beast 
is  dangerous  to  soul  and  body.”  For 
this  reason  alone  the  animal  should  not 
be  thrown,  even  at  a comparative 
stranger. 


For  Its  Second  Concert  the  Famou 
Orchestra  Produced  “The  Sor 
cerer’s  Apprentice,"  by  Pan 
Dukas,  with  Success-. 


WILLY  HESS  MADE 

FIRST  APPEARANCI 

Was  Cordially  Welcomed  and  Mad 
Favorable  Impression  — Pre 
sented  with  Wreath — Whol 
Performance  Polished. 


A New  York  journalist,  in  a prose 
poem  on  the  glories  of  the  old  Bowery, 
recalls  a once  famous  song,  which  he 
gives  as  follows: 

Mv  name  is  Mnse  Kaiser, 

I belong  in  tbe  Bowery. 

To  make  me  a preacher  my  parents  did  try. 
They  found  it  no  go. 

Folks  call  me  a hard  'tin-- 
I'm  bound  (o  be  a butcliev,  by  Hokey.  or  die! 

But  is  this  the  correct  version?  As 
we  remember  it,  the  verses  ran: 

Oh.  my  name  is  Jack  Kaiser, 

I was  born  in  Spring  Garden. 

To  make  me  a preacher  my  father  did  try, 

But  it's  no  use  a blowin’ 

For  1 am  a hard  one— 

I'm  bouDd  to  be  a butcher,  by  Hevings,  or  die! 

’Tis  well  to  be  accurate  in  all  things, 
as  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  has  so  often  in- 
sisted. 


A Philadelphia  woman  at  Bingham- 
ton. N.  Y.,  was  sentenced  to  30  days 
in  the  county  jail  for  smoking  cigarettes 
in  the  presence  of  her  children  and  thus 
endangering  their  morals.  She  should 
have  been  rewarded  for  serving  as  an 
awful  warning. 

The  Boston  police  are  searching  for 
one  John  E.  Cotter  to  tell  him  that  A 
fortune  is  awaiting  him.  It  s a pity 
that  he  does  not  know  it  today,  for  th  s 
Cotter’s  Saturday  Night  might  then  in- 
spire another  poem. 

We  all  know  the  song  about  the  “blue- 
tail  fly.”  Will  no  poet  of  Melrose  or 
Medford  immortalize  the  “brown-tail 
moth”? 


The  programme  of  the  second  Sym 
phony  concert  given  last  night  in  Syn: 
phony  Hall.  Mr.  Gericke.  conducted 
j was  as  follows: 

j Symphony  in  B hat.  Nn.  4 Beelhcm 

Hungarian  Concerto  for  violin .loachi 

, Scherzo.  'The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice’’ .. .Duki 

!’ Overture  to  ’■Tannhaeuser’’ Wagm 

Paul  Dukas’  "Sorcerer's  Apprentice 
is  now  seven  years  old— at  least  it  wa 
first  played  at  Paris  in  1897.  Theodoi 
Thomas’  orchestra  has  played  It  twice  t 
Chicago,  and  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  pre 
duced  It  in  Cincinnati  last  season.  Th 
composer,  who  was  horn  at  Paris  i 
1865  and  studied  at  the  conservatory  c 
that  city,  has  written  comparative! 
little,  but  that  little  has  excited  atter 
tlon  and  commanded  respect:  an  ovei 
ture  to  "Polyeucte”— two  other  ovei 
lures  have  not  been  published— a sym 
phony  and  a formidable  piano  sonati 
that  takes  10  minutes  in  performanq 
even  when  the  pianist  is  urged  to  (J 
his  best.  , 

All  these  works  are  eminently  senou 
But  Mr.  Dukas,  like  many  serious  pei 
sons,  has  his  light  moments.  The  “taoi 
cerer's  Apprentice”  is  his  best  joke. 

It  is  a musical  illustration  of  Goethe 
ballad  of  the  same  name,  the  story  < 
the  apprentice  who,  in  the  absence  j 
his  master,  tried  to  work  one  ot  h 
more  remarkable  tricks,  that  of  turi 
ing  a broom  into  a water-carrier,  ai 
by  not  knowing  the  words  to  end  tl] 
spell  was  nearly  drowned.  The  tale 
a pleasant  one,  and  it  was  told  St 
more  delightfully  by  Lucian,  the  satiris 
centuries  before  Goethe.  Where  did  L 
cian  hear  it,  or  who  told  it  before  him’. 

Dukas  has  made  a singularly  pic 
uresque  and  effective  transliterate 
ir-to  music.  Many  young  Frenchme 
have  glib  and  colored  orchestral  expre 
sion,  but.  unfortunately,  their  thoug 
ife  insign’fleant  or  scrappy.  Dukas  h, 
striking  thoughts,  the  gift  of  develo 
ing  them  logically;  he  is  clear  ev 
when  he  is  most  fantastic  in  his  c. 
chestral  speech,  and,  above  all,  he  lr 
fancy  and  imagination.  There  is  no  a 
tempt  at  mosaic  work;  there  is  no  inte 
linear  translation. 

“You  know  the  poem?”  asks  the  con 
poser;  “now  what  do  yoq  hear  in  this’ 
After  tlie  introduction  which  prepar 
the  mood  for  witchcraft  of  haunt< 
Thessaly  or  of  mysterious  Egypt,  tl 
spell  works,  and  the  chief  theme,  d 
veloped,  varic-d,  swells  with  tlie  wretcl 
ed  apprentice's  terror,  and  then  entei 
the  vexed  and  saving  sorcerer.  TP 
sped  is  broken.  The  broom  is  again 
broom. 

The  scherzo  was  played  brilliantly  ar 
Mr.  Gericke  Is  to  be  thanked  for  pr 
ductng  here  this  excellent  example  i 
the  better  modern  French  school  at 
congratulated  for  the  performance  i 
self. 

Mr.  Willy  Hess,  the  new  first  conce 
master,  made  his  first  appearance 
America  since  he  attained  man’s  estat 
When  he  was  10  years  old  he  play' 
here  in  Music  Hall  with  Theodo 
Thomas'  orchestra  (in  1869),  as  "Mast 
Willy  Hess.”  He  chose  last  nlgl 
Joachim's  “Hungarian”  concerto,  a vet 
long  and  for  the  most  part  labored  at 
tedious  work.  Mr.  Listemann,  who  d 
lighted  in  Herculean  feats,  played  tl 
whole  of  it  at  a symphony  concert 
1881. 

Insatiate  violinist!  Could  not  ot 
movement  suffice? 

Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Winternitz  we 
more  discreet  and  compassionate;  tll< 
were  content  with  one  movement.  B 
perhaps  Mr.  Hess  wished  to  perform 
pious  duty  in  honoring  his  niaste 
Joachim. 

Mr.  Hess,  who  was  cordially  welcom 
and  heartily  applauded  after  each  raov 
nient,  made  a most  favorable  impre 
sion  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  tl 
concerto  itself.  He  displayed  the  co 
fidence  ana  the  agility  of  the  virtuo 
and  the  phrasing  and  the  musical  i 
telligence  of  the  experienced  conce 
master.  The  music  did  not  call  for,  d 
not  allow,  in  fact,  any  exhibition 
deep  emotion,  but  whenever  there  w 
opportunity,  there,  was  a display, 
amiable  sentiment  without  trickery o 
exaggeration.  The  volinist  was  preset 
ed  with  a wreath. 

i The  symphony  was  played  with  t 
care  bestowed  by  Mr.  Gericke  on 
classic  compositions,  and  the  perfo 
r.nce,  as  a whole,  was  polished  and 
vital.  The  finale  was  taken  with  n; 
spirit.  The  ever  stirring  overture efi 
"Tannhaeuser”  brought  tlie  close.  ' 
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Thoughts  Suggested  by  Mr.  Savage’s  Production 
of  “ Parsifal  ” —A  Discussion  of  Librettos — 
Singers  and  Their  Diction — Mr.  Bispham’s 
Song  Cycle  Recitals — Steinert  Hall  Attrac- 
tions— Club  Concerts — Personals. 


R.  SAVAGE'S  production 
of  ‘'Parsifal”  suggests 
many  subjects  for  discus- 
sion, and  not  the  least  in- 
teresting- of  these  is  the 
advisability  of  perform- 
ing opera  with  an  Eng- 
ntext  in  American  opera  houses, 
here  are  violent  Wagnerites  who  in- 
je  that  it  is  sacrilege  to  sing  or  de- 
lm  in  any  other  words  of  a music- 
ma  by  Wagner  except  th§  very  Ger- 
words  written  by  him.  They  be- 
in  plenary  inspiration;  and  they 
beyond  the  upholders  of  the  plenary 
piraticm  of  the  scriptures,  for  the 
:er  were  so  liberal  as  to  admit  that 
’ Inspiration  was  not  confined  to  the 
final  Hebrew'  and  Greek  tongues,  but 
t it  was  plenary  in  any  language; 
;|f  would  have  included  Volapuk  or 
|||  Still  more  modern  attempt  at  a 
versally  intelligible  speech.  These 
inert  tea  forget  that  Wagiier  himself 
wed  a French  version  of  “Tann- 


J haeuser,”  and  Italian  versions  of  some 
of  his  music  dramas.  “Allowed”?  He 
courted  the  widespread  publicity  of  his 
works.  It  is  true,  he  thought  that 
“Parsifal”  should  be  given  only  at  Bay- 
reuth; but  he  was  a man  of  shifting 
opinions,  especially  when  his  own  inter- 
ests were  concerned;  he  was  greedy  for 
money,  because  he  needed  much  money 
on  account  of  the  uncontrollable 
extravagance  of  his  daily  life,  on  ac- 
count of  his  luxurious  tastes.  Perhaps 
j he  knew  that  “Parsifal.”  one  of  his 
weakest  works,  needed  the  mystery  of 
Bayreuth;  but  it  is  not  at  all'  unlikely 
that  if  he  were  now  living-  he  would 
send  Mr.  Savage  a cablegram  of  con- 
gratulation — that  is,  if  Mr.  Savage  had 
made  satisfactory  peeuniarv  arrange- 
ments with  him.  His  wish  that  “Parsi- 
fal” should  be  kept  at  Bayreuth  was  not 
founded  on  any  reluctance  to  have  the 
work  performed  with  a foreign  text. 

Successive  Fashions. 

For  many  years  the  Americans  heard, 
opera,  whether  it  were  Italian,  French 
or  German,  in  their  own  familiar  lan- 
guage. Garcia  brought  his  Italian  troop 
to  Hew  York  in  1825;  French  companies 
came  North  from  Hew  Orleans:  hut 


j these  invasions  were  comparatively  few- 
I °Peras ’by  Mozart,  Weber,' 

. Rossini,  Bellini.  Donizetti  and  others 
: ,?eTe  Performed  in  English  and  by  Eng- 
! fem£er'\,  Mrs-  Austin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
&.C*ttpn'AIla?'  Jane  Shireff,  tne 
V,  WlIson-  Miss  Poole,  Louisa 
vjne,  the  members  of  the  English 
company  that - produced  “Fideho”  at 
meo"  Y'i' k ' " 18.39>— these  were  famous 
Vi^iY  d wonien  «1  their  day.  Even  after 
vYi?'\u°Pera  was  tlte  rage  in  New 
there  were  companies  as  those  in 
VfifoJ111®  Richings,  Parepa.  Clara 
i.ou-ise  Kellogg,  were  respectively  the 
pnma  donnas,  which  gave  grand  open, 
and  with  no  little  success.  Look  over 
the  pages  of  Col.  Clapp’s  “History  of 
nrodu  f5°"  s}^e  .anJ  -note  the  operas 
j panfes  d thls  L'lty  by  EnSlish  com- 

I «oIrtiSot/li?hth^t  in  the  Mr'itr  years  all 
tevt-jYa  „'Yurt.'uS  werp  taken  with  the 
oxt  and  with  the  music  of,. these  operas 
Sometimes  the  plot  was  changed;  the 
renamed;'  the  diaiogCe 
I wn-  fS  J1  ; m^R1°  b5r  the  composer 
woo  ?r.  rearranged”;  music 

was  added  a_nd  in  an  opera  by,  Mozart 
RibW  '"congruous  numbers  bv 
of'  *Se,iry  This  cannot  be  said 

th  th&  Performances  by  the  Parepa  and 
| fh®.  Reilogg  companies,  and  the  story 
that  Btema  Abbott  Interpolated  “Nearer 
My  God,  to  Thee.”  in  the  garden  sceno 


i °f  "Faust”  has  been  denied  by  Some  1 
Without  a sense  of  junior. 

„ , i>.  American  audiences  were  of  a !' 
catnonc  taste  m those  happy  careless-  1 
years.  They  applauded  the  singers,  j1 
whatever  their  nationality,  whatever  ! 
their  native,  language.  Opera,  was  then  ^ 
an  amusement,  fashionable  or  popular. 
For  a time  the  Italians  prevailed  be- 
cause their  singers  were  the  most  fa- 
mous. Then  came  the  reign  of  the  Get-- 
man  singer.  It  became  a fashionable  be-  i 
Uef  that  German  opera  WAs  the"  only 
opera,  and  German  opera  stood  oniv  for 
‘b®  , music-dramas  of  Wagner,  though 
! p ide-lio  ’ was  sometimes  admitted  as 
worthy  of  an  off  night.  The  Germans 
had  then-  little  day,  and  polyglot  opera 
became  the  fashion.  Singers  of  various 
nationalities  sang  in  Italian,  or  in 
I French,  or  in  German,  while  the  chorus 
was  for  the  most  part  stubbornly  Italian. 

J he  theory  was,  and  is  now  maintained, 
that  every  opera  should  be  given  with 
the  original  text,  although  some  were 
still  resolute  in  the  belief  that  German 
should  be  the  music  language  of  Amer- 
ica. 

And  now  Mr.  Savage  persists  in  pro- 
ducing operas  in  English.  He  had  the 
I courage  to  produce  “Tosca,”  “La  Bo- 
heme,”  "Otheilo"  in  English;  he  had 
If  .""clacity  to  produce  “Parsifal”  in 
j English.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  per- 
I turbation  of  nature.  As  yet  the  thunder 

j theatre!’"3  spared  lhe  ma"ager  and  the 

! —~\.— 
ii  Composer  nnil  Librettist. 

A composer  of  operas  sets  music  to  a 
| text.  In  composing  his  music  he  pays 
Otnct  attention  to  rhetorical  emphasis. 

He  does  not  acc-enr  unduly  that  which  is 
comparatively  unimportant;  he  endeav- 
|ors  to  italicize  the  passion  of  dialogue 
and  situation.  His  music  is  composed 
r'Ith  reference  to  a particular  arrange- 
ment of  words  and  sentences. 


OPERA  IN  ENGLISH  AND  THE 

SINGING  ART  IN  AMERICJ 


. Hence  some  composer*,  arm  . 

I won  anrnns  n"'  ' . ;V.‘. . i • . . that  is 

j *•  •"  ,11?™ ' '--lien I ■ r" Tt/era ry^  merit  a nd 

manner  'of  “an8  in  trail  near  translation. 

lSs.,a.ck«o.!r?or  a* “so ties  ^°mpid« 

I til  It  led  to  a strong  ending.  They  Veie 
content  with  ordinary  stage  dialogue, 
with  simple  verses  in  which  the  mood 
was  more  pronounced  than  was  any 
literary  strength  or  polish. 

I Even'  in  the  translation  ot  librettos  of 
It  rftilnc  literary  value,  care  must  he 
taken  to  tit  together  the  rhetorical  and 
the  strictly  musical  emphasis.  1 "ere  is 

no  doubt  but  that  In  certain  Instances. 

esoecially  in  translations  from  the  itat 
fan  6r  the  French  to  the  German,  the 
composer  has  suffered  by  the  carelea-- 
i ness  or  the  stupidity  of  the  translator, 
and  this  without  any  reterence  to  the 
literalness  of  the  translation. 

For  this  reason  the  argument  '?  mbde 
that  an  opera  should  he  sung  with  the 
original  text,  a practice  not  observed 
regularly  on  any  stage  that  is  known  to 
us  In  'he  establish'd  and  subsidized 
opera  houses  of  France  the  language 
sung  must  be  French;  ir.  th,°,^i<;LG”' 
many  It  muot.be  German,  although  oc 
i easionally  some  star  of  tlu-  tirst  ma«|i  - 
tude  is  allowed  as  a guest  to  sing  I t his 
or  her  native  tongue,  or  in  Italian. 

■I  , - : — J— 


has  beei?  held.  Great  pains  were 'taken 

with  the  translation  of  "Parsifal.”  and, 
on  the  whole.  It  is  satisfactory  for  all 
save  Wagnerian  purists,  who.  if  they 
were  called  ou  to  make  a translation, 
would  produce  one  that  would  be  the 
despair  of  the  singers. 

An  American  with  the  liveliest  sense 
of  humor  sees  nothing  amusing  or  gro- 
tesque in  a familiar  speech  of  daily 
life  when  it  is  sung  in  a language  that 
he  does  not  understand.  He  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  fact  that  foreigners  are  in 
the  habit  of  singing  any  trivial  order  or 
entreatv.  But  let  him  hear  "Where  is 
Lucia?"  sung  by  a quavering  tenor  ill 
his  wedding  clothes,  or  any  common- 
place request  or  command  in  English, 
and  it  seems  to  him  amusing.  Even  the 
language  of  passion  seems  to  him  sin- 
gular in  his  own  language  when  it  is 
sung  with  vain  repetitions.  This  is  be- 
cause he  has  not  the  true  operatic  habit. 
The  heroic  German  tenor  or  the  distin- 
guished Italian  priina  donna  has  sung 
the  same  speech  to  his  keen  delight; 
but  when  Mr.  Jones  threatens  ven- 
geance in  a series  of  high  tones  or  Miss 
Ferguson  admits  in  a shower  of  vocal 
pearls  that  she  Is  extremely  unhappy, 
tin  hearer,  undertanding  clearly,  is  dis- 
quieted. For  this  reason  alone,  the  Eng- 
lish version  should  he  as  poetical  and 
dramatically  intense  as  possible. 


• Attitude  of  Audience. 

Both- eyes  and  ears  are  used  by  an 
audleijoc  at  an  opera  house,  and  the  at- 
1 1 tention  is  often  divided.  The  very  com- 
plexity, of  the  operatic  art  makes  some 
I suspicious'  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
art.  The  gorgeousness  of  a scene  or  of 
a pageant,  the  evolutions  of  a ballet 
that'  is  not  merely  an  episode,  the  in- 
tensity of  dramatic  action,  all  in  a 
measuie  divert  the  hearer  from  consid- 
eration of  the  music  itself.  If  the  hearer 
is  assured  that  he  cannot  afford  to  lose 
one  word  of  an  inspired  dialogue,  the 
music  must  inevitably  suffer.  Is  ir  not 
better  for  him  to  be  acquainted  merely 
with  the  story  and  with  the  general 
significance  of  the  situations,  that  he 
may  give  himself  up  to  tull  enjoyment 
of  the  lyric  or  dramatic  music,  without 
straining  ears  to  follow  step  by  step  the 
very  words  of  the  dialogue?  And  if  this 
be  'true,  does  it  matter  much  to  hint 
whether  the  language  of  the  singers  be 
his  own  or  one  partly  understood,  or 
one  that  is  wholly  alien?  Music  is, 
after  all,  an  awakener  of  moods:  it  is 
more  than  a slavish  explainer  and  en- 
larger of  the  printed  text.  Manrico  is 
prisoner  in  the  tower:  the  Miserere  is 


The  Problem  of  Singer*. 

“Pappose  that  the  translation  be  ex- 
cellent; that  the  hearer  bo  well  dis- 
posed; where  are  the  singers  for  grand 
opera  In  English 7'  This  is  a fair  ques- 
tion. 

The  American  soprano  is  now  famous 
the  world  over.  She  is  recognized  even 
in  America — after  she  has  gained  her 
reputation  in  Europe  and  returns  to  her 
native  land  as  a member  of  a grand 
Italian-French-German  opera  company. 

t.ver.ii c. n t it mprii'fln  contraltos, 


ncutt  cnorus  as'Vnat  ot  the  

dens  sung  and  played  with  such  vocal 

discrimination,  animation  and  accuracy  . 

The  belief  is  deeply  rooted  In  the 
breasts  of  many  that  grand  opera  can 
be  sung  only  in  a foreign  language.  Mr. 
Savage  did  something  t<?  shake  this  be- 
lief bv  his  productions  of  "Otnedo  and 
“Tosca  " His  production  of  ‘Parsifal 
should  shame  any  lingering,  doubt. 

We  are  not  chauvinistic  in  this  mat- 
ter Welcome  opera  in  any  language,  if 
it  be  well  performed!  We  are  the  last 
to  insist  that  opera  must  be  given  in 
English  in  order  that  it  be  properly  un- 
derstood and  appreciated.  Opera  is  an 
amusement  which  is  more  or  less  cost- 
lv  It  is  not  a necessary  branch  of  ed- 
ucation. It  is  not  a philanthropic  in- 
stitution It  is  an  entertainment.  An 
established,  permanent  English  opera, 
ir  this  city  is  not  for  next  year,  not 
for  the  year  after.  We  have  been 
taught  here  to  expect  the  very  best,  in 
symphony  or  in  chamber  concert,  and 
in  opera.  We  are  inclined  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  any  company  that  does 

not  blaze  with  dazzling’ 

Some  will  not  hear  "Parsifal.” 

for  instance,  because  they  know 
it  cannot  be  given  as  it  is  In 

Bayreuth,"  although  they  have  never 
visited  the  temple  of  Cosima  and  the 
young  Siegfried.  Yet  tins  production  is 
one  in  which  any  foreign  city  might 
take  pride. 


wns  oorn  ax-vlaleshtirg,  >«.  «.  i 

vvrfe  originally  a baritone.  Tie  studied  In  I 

Eifrope  and  has  sung  In  Italy,  Norway 
an,d  Sweden. 

There  are'  pleasant  rumrfrs  abo,ut  the 
possible  divorce  of  Jan  Kubelik  from 
his  wife,  the  baroness  lo  whom  he  was 
married  last  year.  This  looks  as  though 
lie  intended  to  visit  us  soon  profes-  1 
sionally. 


"PARSIFAL.”  • 

But  eight  more  performances  remain 
of  the  short  season  of  "Parsifal"  in 
English  at  the  Tremont  Theatre.  Six 
of  these  will  be  In  the  evenings  of  this 
week  and  matinees  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  at  the  usual  time,  evening  per- 
formances beginning  at  5:30  in  the  af- 
ternoon and  matinees  at  11  in  the  morn- 
ing. ; 

"Parsifal”  has  undoubtedly  made  at 
very  deep  Impression  on  the  nnisica; 
public  of  Boston,  and  It  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  say  that  It  has  been  produced 
and  performed  in  a worthy  manner. 
Rarely  is  it  the  fortune  of  any  one  to 
see  more  beautiful  stage  pictures  than 
those  which  Mr.  Savage  has  given  to 
this  work.  All  the  five  different  scenes 
the  music-drama  are  admirably 
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sung  for  him.  about  to  die;  Leonora 
anguish-stricken,  hears  the  funeral 
chant,  and  the  voice  of  her  lover  in 
that  immortal  melody;  she  pours  out 
her  agony.  The  dullest  in  the  audience 
sees  and  hears  and  feels  all  this.  What 
cares  he  for  the  exact  words  of  the 
text.  Or  when  Bruennhilde  announces 
Siogmund’s  doom  and  tells  him  of  the 
eternal  separation  from  Sieglinde,  will 
precise  enunciation  of  each  syllable  add 
to  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  situation 
and  the  music? 

The  audience  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  story  of  the  libretto.  How 
many  who  have  applauded  season  after 
season  singers  in  "The  Marriage  of  Fi- 
garo" have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  action,  the  character  of 
the  intrigue?  Not  one  in  25.  and  this  is 
a modest  estimate.  Yet  the  play  itself 
without  the  music  is  a cynical  comedy, 
although  Da  Ponte’s  version  is  nat- 
urally inferior  to  Beaumarchais'  orig- 
inal The  story  of  "Parsifal"  is  far  bet- 
ter known,  yet  as  a work  of  dramatic 
art  and  of  true  human  interest  Beau- 
marchais' play  is  superior  lo  Wagner’s 
dramatic  poem.  We  hear  lecturers  on 
Wagner’s  music  dramas;  is  it  not  time 
to  hear  a lecturer  on  Mozart's  operas, 
with  dissertations  on  Beaumarchais  and 
th.  period  of  his  satiric  influence,  on 
the  Don  Juan  legend,  on  the  esoteric 
meaning  of  "The  Magic  Flute.”  and  on 
ti  e servant  in  opera  as  represented  by 
Leporello  and  Figaro?  There  need  be 
| no  analytical  and  labored  explanation 
I of  the  music  itself,  which  is  simply 
immortal  music.  But  an  examination  of 
the  comedies  themselves  would  be  an  in- 
teresting "culture  study.”  So.  too. 
there  might  lie  a most  interesting  and 
valuable  lecture  on  the  romantic  in 
opera  as  illustrated  by  Verdi's  operas 
of  his  middle  period.  Meyerbeer’s  pon- 
derous works  might  be  the  text  of  a 
lecture  on  the  traditions  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Opera  at  Paris.  These 
lectures  would  at  least  have  the  charm 
of  novelty.  The  Wagnerian  field  is  by 
this  lime  well  nigh  exhausted. 

Knowledge  of  the  story  is  essential. 
An  intimate  knowledge  of  every  line,  of 
’very  word  of  the  text  is  not  essential. 


cmj  me  ..  not  essential. 

There  is  much  chatter  in  the  music 
dramas  of  Wagner,  during  which  the 
hearer  can  well  afford  to  lay  plans  for 
the  morrow,  arrange  for  meeting  obliga- 
tions, plot  out  a new  automobile  route 
for  hi?  next  holiday,  or  merely  indulge 
in  omphalic  contemplation.  Wotan  and 
Gurnemanz  are  always  talking. 


Xldil(Ul*r  iCJILII  V|ti  UIUI1  fr-  * ‘ ' 

There  are  excellent  American  contraltos. 
The  American  tenors,  baritones,  and 
basses  are  rarer  birds. 

Grant  the  excellence  of  the  American 
voices,  especially  the  voices  of  the  wom- 
en As  a rule  they  study  in  Europe, 
and  they  sing  In  a foreign  language. 
They  have  had  little  or  no  operatic  ex- 
perience in  English.  ,, 

The  German,  the  French,  the  Italian, 
the  Scandinavian  singers  "that  sing  in 
their  home  opera  houses  are  required  to 
express  themselves  on  the  stage  with 
the  utmost  attention  to  purity  of  speech. 
Anv  unfortunate  mannerism  in  pronun- 
ciation. any  use  of  dialect  must  be  thor- 
oughly overcome.  They  are  required  to 
enunciate  distinctly,  and  their  diction 
must  be  faultless  if  they  are  to  sing  m 
the  court  theatres.  The  vocal  faults. of 
German  singers  are  many,  grievous,  in- 
tolerable; but  they  are  taught  to  sing 
their  own  language  so  that  it  can  be 
understood  bv  the  audience.  How  many 
English  oratorio  and  ballad  singers  who 
have  visited  us  have  charmed,  not  so 
much  always  by  vocal  artistry  a.s  by 
their  clear  and  delightful  enunciation! 
Of  how  manv  American  singers  can  this 
be  said,  whether  they  be  famous  or 
comparatively  unknown,  whether  they 
* sing  in  opera  or  in  concert,  when  they 
I attempt  to  ping  in  English? 

Foreigners  when  they  attempt  to  sm„ 
in  a language  that  Is  not  native  to  them 
take  great  pains  in  this  respect.  I lan- 
! con's  German  as  the  Landgrave  in 
"Tannhaeuser”  Is  distinguished  by  mar- 
' vellous  clearness  of  enunciation.  It  is  | 
I true  that  Plancon  is  a great  artist,  one 
' of  the  noblest  and  most  finished  singers 
I of  the  last  50  years;  and  his  success  in  a 
language  that  ip  naturally  rebellious, 
and  possibly  repugnant  to  him— for  he  is 
a patriotic  Frenchman— is  not  the  least 
proof  of  his  consummate  artistry. 

But  the  American  Is  seldom  started 
right  bv  the  teachers  of  his  own  land. 
How  many  pupils  in  Boston  are  taught, 
carefully  the  supreme  importance  ot 
enunciation  and  pronunciation  of  Eng- 
lish? How  many  young  singers,  when 
thev  give  recitals  in  Boston  deign  to 
sing  in  English  at  all?  They  are  not  at 
home  In  either  Trench.  German  or  Ital- 
ian. but  they  sing  without  a tremor  tn 
all  three  languages  till  toward  the  clo^e 
of  the  concert,  and  they  then  condescend 
to  sing  a group  of  songs  by  local  com- 
posers—sometimes  for  political  reasons. 
Is  their  English  such  as  can  be  under- 
stood?- We  know  of  teachers  who  en- 
courage too  ambitious  pupils  in  the  er- 
ror of  their  ways.  "Never  mind  if  you 
don’t  understand  French;  you  can  sing 
in  it  just  the  same.  I'll  teach  you  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  if  you  will 
take  a few  French  lessons  you  will  have 
a good  accent."  Blind,  led  by  the  blind. 
For  the  teacher’s  French  is  too  often 
“After  the  seolo  of  Stratford  utte  bowe, 

For  Frem  he  of  Paris  was  to  hire  nnknowe. 
There  are  operatic  schools  in  Boston, 
excellent  institutions  in  certain  respects. 
Thev  give  a singer  flexibility  and  elas- 
ticity, they  develope  the  emotions,  thev 
awaken  wholesome  rivalry.  Is  English 
taught  in  these  schools?  Are  excerpts 
from  operas  in  English  performed  at 
the  exhibitions?  Oh.  no. 

_a— 


The  public  will  yet  be  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  opera  in  English  is  not  a foo.- 
isli  dream;  that  an  excellent  ensemble 
is  preferable  to  a few  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  who  shine  the  more  bril- 
liant] v by  reason  of  the  surrounding 
darkness.  Mr.  Savage  may  llot  see  this 
dav,  but  his  work  will  live  after  him. 
and  he  will  be  known  and  remembered 
as  one  who  had  faith  in  the  capabilities 
of  the  American  singer;  who  took  pride 
in  the  production  of  grand  opera  in ‘the 
language  of  the  nation;  who  spared  no 
pains  in  preparation,  and  knew  not  dis- 
couragement; who  without  vainglorious 
boast  achieved  that  which  had  been 
reckoned  impossible,  and  bore  his  tri- 
umph modestly. 


OI  me  inuML-uiaiua  aic  auunittui 

painted,  admirably  lighted  and  admit 
ably  costumed.  In  the  magic  flower 
garden  there  has  been  some  departure 
from  the  Bayreuth  model,  but  Wagner’s 
own  magic  flower  was  not  a thing  of 
beautv.  and,  while  the  one  in  this  pro- 
duction gives  the  illusion  of  strange- 
ness and  luxuriant  growth  that  Wag- 
ner demanded  for  the  scene,  it  has  re- 
finement also  in  its  color  schemes  or 
scenery  and  the  costumes  ol'  the  flower 
maidens.  The  outdoor  scenes  have  the 
necessary  feeling  of  distance  and  at- 
mosphere. 


Hlf>pilv!I  v. 

The  working  of  the  complicated  pan- 
oramas and  transformations  on  which 
so  much  of  the  illusion  depends  was  ■ 
most  successful. 


jicteif-1. 
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MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 


SFNDAY — Symphony  Boll,  S 1’.  M.  < restore 
htuI  Ills  Italian  hand,  assisted  by  Mme. 
Barill.  soprano.  1-ho-epts  from  Kerlto/.’s 
•■Damnation  of  Faust."  arranged  by  frea- 
tore.  will  bo  i>erfonned  for  tbe  first  time. 
Tt’Kfi DAY— Jordan  Hall.  3 I’.  M.  The  first  of 
Mr.  Da  rid  Biapham’s  song-cycle  recitals. 
Beethoven's  "An  die  ferpe  Gellebte”  and 
Schumann's  "Franenllebe  nod  Isfiien,"  and 
"Oiditerllebe.”  Miss  Marguerite  Hale  will 
assist. 

Potter  Hall.  8 P.  M.  First  of  the  Knelsel 
Quartet  concerts:  Quartet  in  F major. 

Schumann;  Italian  serenade.  Hugo  Wolf  (first 
timet;  Iirorak'a  quintet  In  -A  major.  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosoh,  pianist. 

WKDNESDAY  Huntington  Chambers  Hall.  8 
P.  M.  Mr.  Carl  Faelten's  first  piano  re- 
cital. Bach's  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue: 
Beethoven’s  sonata  In  A major,  op.  2.  No.  2; 
Chopln'e  Impromptu,  op.  29.  nocturne  op. 

No.  t.  Waltz  op.  42;  Schumann's  Symphonic 
Studies 


most  successiui.  I 

The  company  filled  all  expectation.  In* 
his  principal  singers,  Mr.  Savage  has  Bfcis 
secured  some  young  talent  which  will  ■fc® 
be  a very  valuable  addition  to  opera  in  BUS 
America.'  Mme.  Lunn,  Mme.  Mara,  / 
Messrs.  Pennartni  andMaeleiman,  Biseh-  Bit 
off  and  Egenieff,  Griswold  and  Grans-  Bed) 
ton,  Lind  and  Coombs  make  an  organi-  ■**«.' 
nation  of  the  highest  grade.  As  for  the  Bp/ 
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chorus,  its  work  deserves  highest  praise. 
Rarely  has  better  ensemble  singing  been 
heard  in  Boston  than  that  done  by  the 
flower  maidens  in  the  second  act.  The 
orchestra  is  satisfactory,  and  in  Messrs. 
Roth  well  and  Grimm,  Mr.  Savage  has 
discovered  two  young  conductors  oi 
whom  more  will  he  heard. 

The  audiences  last  week  tested  tip . 


PR  I DA  Y— Boston  Theatre,  afternoon.  First  ap- 
pearance of  Mnje.  Nina  David,  soprano,  who 
will  King  arias  from  “The  MagU  Flue" 
and  "The  Pearl  of  Brazil,"  and  other  seleo 
tlons.  Miss  Blaine  de  Sellem  will  sing  an 
aria  by  Salnt-^aens;  Mr.  George  \V.  Jenkins 
on  aim  from  Gounod’s  "Queen  of  Sheba"; 
Mr.  Maurice  Kaufmann.  violinist,  will  play 
pieces  by  Wleniawski  and  Hubay.  and  Mr. 
Anton  llegner,  ’cellist,  pieces  by  I/alo,  Pop- 
per and  of  his  own  composition.  There  will 
also  be  vocal  and  instrumental  duets.  Mr. 
von  Scarpa  will  be  the  conductor. 

Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Second  public 
rehearaal  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Gerieke.  conductor.  Overture  to  "Oberon"; 
concerto  In  F minor.  No.  2.  for  plsno  (Mr. 
do  Pachmann,  pianist);  three  sonata  move- 
ments of  Bacb.  scored  by  Wilhelm  Gerlcke; 
symphony  In  K major,  op.  14,  Josef  Suk 
(first  time). 


SATURDAY— Symphony  Hill,  S P.  M.  Second 
concert  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  Pro- 
gramme as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


capacity  of  the  theatre,  and  the  sales 
for  the  coming  eight  performances  indi- 
cate  that  the  interest  in  production  lias, 
if  possible,  shown  considerable  inert-use. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  be  possible  for  tile 
companv  to  spend  much  longer  time  in 
Boston  did  not  its  engagements  compel 
is  to  go  to  New  York,  where  it  opens  for 
an  extended  run  at  the  New  Y'ork  Thea- 
tre on  the  31st. 

In  the  coming  week  a new  tenor  wifi 
be  heard  as  Parsifal,  Mr.  Christian  de 
Voss,  who  will  make  his  American  debut 
In  Boston.  Mr.  de  Voss  is  a Dutchman, 
who  was  born  in  Amsterdam  32  year?- 
dgo.  He  studied  at  the  Conservatory  m 
that  city  and  six  years  ago  made  hif( 
debut  at  the  Royal  Netherlands  Open 
a.s  Tannhaeuser.  Since  that  time  he  has 
sung  continuously  in  Amsterdam,  witi 
tlie  exception  of  his  annual  "guest  ap- 
pearances in  Belgtum  and  Germany. 

■Mr.  de  Voss  has  a large  repertory 
which  includes,  besides  ‘Parsifal, 
"Tannhaeuser.”  "Rienzi.”  "1 l.he  Myms 
Dutchman."  "Lohengrin.”  'Die  Meistcr 
singer,"  "Die  Walkuere.”  "Faust, 
"Carmen,"  ''Masaniello.”  "Contesd  Hotf 
maim,"  “Cavalleria  Rusticana,  Dei 
Freischuetz,”  "Fidelio, ' ’ and  Pag 
liaed.” 


-T- 

Translatlon*. 

A great  difficulty  In  the  presentation  of 
opera  ill  English  has  been  the  lack  of 
adequate  translations.  Boito  based  his 
"Othello”  for  v'erdi  on  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  and  Huetfer's  translation  of  the 
Italian  back  into  art  English  version  is 
a work  of  uncommon  excellence.  Mr. 
Savage  was  fortunate  in  procuring  his 
English  version  of  “Tosca."  and  he  hint- 
self  puts  great  stress  on  the  necessity 
of  a good  translation,  one  that  will  pre- 
serve the  meaning  of  the  original,  one 
that  will  not  be  too  boldly  literal  or  a 
fiowerv  paraphrase,  and  one  that  will  he 
made  'with  reference  to  the  rhetorical 
emphasis  of  the  original,  to  the  accen- 
tuation of  the  music,  to  the  vocal  re- 
quirements of  the  singer.  Many  of  the 
translations  of  familiar  librettos  are 
wretched,  and  they  have  contributed  to 
the  disrepute  in  which  opera  in  English 


Mr.  Savage'*  Mission. 

The  home  of  the  American  singer 
should  be  in  America,  not  in  France, 
not  in  Germany,  not  in  Bulgaria,  It  is 
to  Mr.  Savage's  honor  that  in.  grand 
opera  he  has  given  opportunity  to  Eng- 
lish-speaking singers.  As  he  says,  he 
would  have  preferred  to  engage  Ameri- 
cans in  every  instance  for  the  production 
'Parsifal.”  but  where  were  the  sin- 


of 


gers?  Mr.  Maclennan.  an  American,  is 
a most  satisfactory  Parsifal  so  far  as 
voice  and  delivery  are  concerned.  As 
a singer  he  is  superior  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  Germans  that  have  been  so  franti- 
cally applauded  in  this  city.  As  an 
actor  he  is  far  less  conventional  than 
many  of  these  same  Germans.  AA  e sin- 
gle him  out  from  the  others  because  his 
part  is  the  most  exacting,  dramatically 
and  vocally.  There  are  other  exceed- 
ingly good  American  or  English  singers 
in  The  company.  Where  would  be  the 
opportunity  for  these  singers  except  m 
a oompanv  managed  by  a man  of  broad 
views,  undaunted  courage,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic belief  in  the  future  of  opera 
in  English?  Has  one  ever  heard  in 
France  or  Germany  or_  Italy  such  a di 


PERSONALS. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a picture 
of  Mme.  Nina  David,  coloratura  so- 
prano, who  will  make  her  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
Friday  afternoon.  She  studied  at  first 
In  Chicago,  and  she  then  sang  in  west- 
ern cities  from  1857  till  1889.  In  1899 
she  was  married  in  Europe  to  Prof. 
Friedhoff  of  Cincinnati.  She  afterward 
studied  in  New  York  witii  Mme.  Murlo- 
Celli.  Her  voice  is  said  to  be  of  uncom- 
mon compass.  The  Herald  also  pub- 
lishes a picture  of  Maud  Powell,  the 
justlv  celebrated  violinist,  who  was  mar- 
ried ‘ about  seven  weeks  ago  to  Mr. 
Godfrey  Turner  of  London,  although 
the  marriage  was  announced  only  a 
week  ago  last  Friday.  It  Is  a pleasure 
to  know  that  this  admirable  artist  will 
not  leave  the  stage  which  she  has  so 
long  adorned.  Miss  Maria  yon  Unschuld. 
pianist  who  will  appear  soon  at  Stein- 
ert  Hall,  was  born  at  Olmuetz.  the 
daughter  of  a field  marshal.  She  studied 
with  Dachs  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory, 
and  she  also  studied  the  violin.  She 
continued  her  studies  with  Stavcnhagen 
in  AVeimar  and  with  Leschetitzki  m 
Vienna.  She  has  played  in  European 
courts  and  concert  halls.  Her  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  in  America  was  at 
Washington,  D.  C..  Jan.  31,  1904.  Mise 
Eda  Luette  Nichols,  a.s  Ko-Ha-Na-San 
in  her  Japanese  monologue  at  Steinert 
Hall  Nov.  19.  will  sing  a Japanese  song 
, and ' accompanying  herself  on  the 
".samizen"  or  "siamlsen,  the  guitar  ol 
Japanese  women.  The  Herald  also  pub- 
liehes  portraits  of  Messrs.  Rothwell  and 
Grimm  whose  abilities  as  conductors 
have  been  strikingly  shown  in  the  pro- 
duction of  “Parsifal"  at  the  Tremont 

T\lr '"charies  Delmont  will  be  the  sec- 
ond 'bass  of  the  Apollo  quartet  this 
■season.  He  succeeds  Mr.  Bunion,  who 
has  retired  after  18  years  service. 

Paul  Meyer,  violinist,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy.  He 
is  a pupil  of  Joachim  and  Hugo  Her- 
mann, taught  at.  the  Raff  Conservatory 
in  Frankfort,  and  for  five  years  was  a 
teacher  in  the  conservatory  a,  Riga- 
Last  season  he  was  concert  master  ot 
i Theodore  Thomas  orchestra  in  Chicago. 

I Frank  V.  Pollock,  a tenor,  who  nas 
been  engaged  by  Mr.  Conned  for  the 
Metropolitan  grand  opera  productions 
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IN STEINERT  HALL. 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann  will  give  tw 
piano  recitals  Nov.  5 and  15.  The  pro 
gramme  of  his  first  recital  will  includ 
Beethoven's  "Waldstcin”  sonata, 
group  of  five  pieces  by  Chopin  an' 
pieces  by  Mendelssohn.  Scarlatti,  btern 
berg.  Rubinstein,  Leschetitzki,  Hof 
mann  ("Through  the  Clouds  ) an 
Eiszt’s  arrangement  of  the  overtme  t 
"Tannhaeuser.”  Tickets  are  now  o 
sale.  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  will  gi'f 
two  piano  recitals  late  in  November 
early  in  December.  Allusion  is  raa 
elsewhere  today  to  the  first  appearand 
here  of  Miss  Maria  von  UpschuL 
pianist,  and  of  Miss  Nich°ls.  Japane: 
monologue  with  music.  Mr. W 
Flint,  bass-baritone,  will  give  a ieolt| 
In  November,  when  he  will  be  assists 
by  Mr.  F.  Wilson  Cook,  violinist  ai| 
Siiss  Zella  Cole,  pianist.  Mr.  Wesio 
Weyman.  pianist,  of  New  York,  wi, 
give  a recital  early  in  Decembet  M 
Samuel  A.  King,  reader,  will  give  o 
Thursday  evening.  Nov.  3.  the  fil  st  pul 
He  performance  of  musical  accompan 
ments  that  have  been  written  for  hn 
hy  Edward  Morant  of  London.  J 

poems  thus  accompanied  are  in 
Bridal  of  Belmont.  ‘ The  Re#_Fishe> 
man.”  "The  Story  of  _ the  Faith  ft 
Soul.”  Miss  Jessie  Davis  will  be  th 
pianist.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  will  give  on 
or  two  of  his  interesting  recitals  of  ai* 
cient  music  late  in  November. 


If  Sr. 


LOCAL. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Bispham's  series  c 
song-cycle  recitals.  Musical  settings  t 
cycles  or  sequences  of  poems,  express 
ing  in  tone-phrases  the  same  emotior 
or  impressions  that  are  aroused  by  th 
word-phrases  of  the  poems  theniselve. 
have  been  written  at  one  time  or  ai 
other  by  most  of  the  great  classical  at  f 
modern  song  composers.  While  each  < 
these  songs  is  a complete  compositicj 
in  itself,  yet  all.  like  the  poems  tha... it 
spired  them,  bear  logical  and  mtima 
relation  to  those  that  precede  and  lo 
low.  Mr.  Biipiiam  has  selected  five  . 
the  most  beautiful,  expressive  and  con 
plete  of  these  sorig-cycles  as  the  su 
iects  of  Ills  four  recitals.  Beethoven 
"An  die  Feme  Geliebte"  (To  the  Li 
i t Onft)  nonsistf*  of  six  son^:| 
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vas  written  shortly  nfter'the~B7?iiIf- 

----  of  his  engagonfient  to  Countess  The- 

U Bv 'unswlck.  The  poems  are  by  A. 
Jeltteles.  The  -right  songs  of  Selni- 
mann  s “Frauen  Liebo  und  Leben”  and 
,?b  TcomD°sing  his  "Dlchterliebe” 
(Foot  s Love)  were  written  in  the  roar 
following  his  marriage  to  Clara  WIeck. 

I he  poems  of  the  former  are,  bv  Cha- 
misso.  Those  of  the  latter  are  by  Heine. 

The  Boston  Orchestral  Club.  Mr. 
Georges  Longy  conductor,  has  begun 
reheat  sals.  The  llrst  concert  will  be 
given  in  Jordan  ITall  on  Wednesday 
opening,  Jan.  4:  the  second  on  Tuesdav 
evening.  April  IS.  The  following  works 
will  bo  performed:  "Islande.”  svm- 

phonic  poem,  and  “Boabdil.”  svm- 
pbomc  poem,  G.  Sporck;  Chausson's 
, B?ve  and  °f  the  Sea."  also 

bis  vedie  Hymn,”  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra; Erik  Satie's  ' Gyrnnopedies.” 
orchestrated  by  Debussy;  “Titania  ” 
a1*?  ,„by  ■I,Ve:  Georges’  prelude  to 

’ B<;r  ioz  s “f'ristia”;  a piece  bv 
Caplet,  written  expressly  for  the  Or- 
chestral C ub,  and  pieces  by  Bordier, 
Blockx,  Chabrier.  Beethoven.  Manu- 
«miPt,iPle°f  S ,byu ,Debussy  and  Lacroix 
nlll  also  probably  be  performed,  and 
.here  will  be  a new  piece  for  saxophone 
solo  (Mrs.  R.  ,1.  Hall,  soloist).  Paul 
for  the  1(?ll£,mP0Sing  an  orchestral  Piece 
Tile  Longy  Club  (wind  instruments) 
will  give  the  concerts  of  its  fifth  season 
in  Potter  Hall  on  the  evenings  of  Nov 
li,  Jan.  10  March  2.  The  club  is  now 
tirade  up  of  Messrs.  A.  and  D.  Maquarre 
flutes;  Lz.  Longy  and  C.  Lenom,  oboes; 
u.  Gnsez  and  A.  Vannini,  clarinets; 
A.  Hackebarth  and  F.  Hain,  horns;  A. 
Debuchy  and  J.  Helleberg,  bassoons. 
Among  the  works  to  be  performed  this 
season  are  Mozart's  serenade  in  B flat 
and  a concerto  for  oboe:  a piece  by 
Schumann  for  clarinet,  viola,  piano - 
Beethovens  Rondino  in  E flat;  Rietz”? 
concert  piece  op.  41  for  wind  instru- 
ments and  piano:  Lacliner's  octet  op 
loo;  Reinecke’s  octet  op.  216;  Gade's 
ballade  tor  clarinet  and  piano;  Wolf- 
Ferrari  s “Sinfonia  da  Camera,”  op.  8-  a 
divertissement  by  Perilhou;  Widor's  in- 
troduction and  Rondo  for  clarinet  and 
Plano:  Pierne’s  “Pastorale  Variee”  in 
the  old  style;  E.  Lacroix's  sextet  for 
piano  and  wind  instruments;  E May- 
nard's quintet  for  piano  and  wind,  in- 
struments. 

The  Lark  of  the  Larks,"  a new  comic 


rilaye  frl:tie"  life.  say.  of  The  Golden 

Legend.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some 

j exquisite  pages  in  the  work,  and 
although  the  prelude  strikes  one.  as 
being  singularly  like  (although  T would 
not  say,  for  one  second  that  there  Is  any 
imitativeness  in  the  matter)  the  sort  of 
musical  spirit  which  is  pre-eminently 
apparent  ill  the  prelude  of  'Lux  Christi"’ 
Again,  'The  Witch's  Daughter’  is  pos- 
sessed of  a most  personal  sense  of 
rhythm:  the  baritone  solo,  too,  ‘But  still 
the  sweetest  voice  was  mute.’  has  ex- 
traordinary tenderness  and  ingenuity* 
unfortunately  it  is  this  very  sold  which 
contains  that  terrible  line  already  quot- 
ed, 'For  Mabel  Martin  sat  apart,’  and 
which  coming  without  preparation  must 
necessarily  destroy  a certain  sentiment 
of  respect  which,  at  all  events,  excellent 
scoring  and  a perfect  appreciation  of 
every  detail  of  the  orchestra  cannot 
take  away  from  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
net  result  is  dulness;  not  the  dulness  of 
a man  who,  by  temperament,  is  likely 
to  'be  dull,  but  the  dulness  of  one  who, 
accustomed  to  shine  with  brilliancy— 
that  of  some  talker  of  well  known  dis- 
tinction who  is  seen  at  times  to  bring 
his  conversation  down  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary level,  and  is  for  the  moment  re- 
garded as  being  a little  dismal,  lending 
to  such  a comment  as:  ‘So-and-so  was 
by  no  means  in  his  best  form  tonight’ 
Moreover,  the  pages  of  the  score  seem 
like  those  written  by  one  who,  at  the 
moment,  felt  tired  and  weary,  possibly 
with  overwork,  possibly  with  illness;  I 
say  so  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  physical 
condition  at  the  time  of  its  writing  but 
I say  merely  that  it  gives  one  this  im- 
pression, and  from  that  impression  one 
thinks  perhaps  that  it  would  be  a little 
harsh  to  pursue  any  anti-critical  dis- 
cussion It  should  be  added  that  the 
soloists  were  Mme.  Sobrino  and  Mr*» 
Ffrangcon-Davies,  and  even  these  sing-  1 
ers  seemed  to  partake  of  something  of 
the  pervading  spirit  to  which  I have 
alluded,  while  although  the  chorus  made 
every  effort,  again,  even  its  work  was 
not  up  to  the  great  average  of  the 
festival.” 


byerH  F°koM,W-  H-  Gardner,  musid 
tlir.  u * ■ Wlli  be  produced  by 

der  9ll°raI  Society,  u Z 

t ^ d ii  ec tion  o t.  the  composer 
Jordan  Hall  on  Tuesday  <“™ng  Xot 

inganf-ht  W1Thbe  i£r,>cat-ed  tlle  follow-" 
nioht-.  The  following  will  tales 
part.  Marion  Steele,  Annie  I,  Heiser 
?™rtrU™e-  C:  0Iive>'*  Edith  M Burling- 
arne,  Minnie  F.  Scott,  Jean  Neville 

Nink?MerV.e  Raymo"d*  and  Messrs! 

wfngfleld  ° WoTi.  Wllsgnt  Bowcn'  Nason. 
Wingfield,  Walker,  Schacklay  “Tha 

Fnrk(Sha!?  :l  Pan^ian  club  of  Bohemians? 
J,  r annual  lark  they  masquerada 

Russians  arl°  ae  a party  of  coyal 
P?i™Wsly  H?ss*  the  new  leader  of  the 
th -it  oUS  m^ony,  quartet,  brings  to 
nV!,;„  !o  k;ltlon  tlle  nP°  experience  of 
successful  work  in  quartet 
and  tno  throughout  Europe,  where  his 

Z;S'T  S,!10th  notable  and  wide? 
spieao.  Ip1  the  series  of  concerts  to 
be  given  by  the  quartet  tile  coming 
?n?f°ATm  J,-ordan  Hall,  on  Monday  even- 
28'  Jan'  2-  Feb-  6,  March 
6 and  April  10,  Mr.  Hess  purposes  to 

Brahms  rm°rk’sK-  by  Beethoven,  Bach, 
II  I 9vm  ’ TCiuitUbln-lv  Dvorak,  Glazounoff, 
Sa?nt  sin Jn  aU\*  Mendelssohn.  Mozart, 
SrtaiVcS “tci  Schubert,  Schumann, 
^craiiss,  Lschaikowsky.  Mrs.  Bloom- 

f oUsren,  d’ Albert  and  mtm- 

Sympliony  orchestra  will 
Season  tickets  are  now  on  solo 
r e Hali1,  and  mail  orders  will 

Defined  m the  oixler  of  their  reception. 

the  Programme  of  Or  eat  ore’s  concert 
Ills  evening  m Symphony  Hail  will  in- 
:s1:h?.HniP1|C'!S  'Y  Verdi,  Boc- 

iv  Mr’  ^UeCket;,<a  hurp  sol°  Plaved 
w Mr.  Sodero),  Bizet,  as  well  as  hi* 
arrangement  of  excerpts  from  “The 
a nation  of  i^aust.” 

M MACKENZIE  AND  WHITTIER. 

I.: Y?  new  cantata  by  Sir  Alexander 
j Mackenzie,  'The  Witch's  Daughter,” 
tj  was  produced  at  the  Leeds  Musical  Fes- 
I'giijj on  °ct*  5*  It  was  composed  for  tha 
estival  and  conducted  'by  the  composer, 
ho  Pall  Mail  Gazette  thus  reviewed 
he  cantata  and  the  performance:  “The 
, jvork  is  choral  to  a great  extent;  there 

'%  ermezzo E Is and  ,an  orchestral  in- 
Alexander  Mackenzie  has 
..sget  out  to  provide  a suitable  setting  for  | 
i'o  diffl?nn-Ver  1 p?em-  There  should  be 
he  ’93!nwha‘'ever  about  following 
i hat  dthl,i  the,  composer  any  more  than 
innnJrnt!  Y‘s  tbe  slightest  diffleulty  in 
rilfcteh  Igwme,  S’roP'e  enough  poem,  in 
‘I  't  m rt  hT  ? Y®  t0  say’  U surPHseS 
“lid  that  the  composer  thought 

rSvhaVC°Ver  a real  btLSis  for  inspiration. 

1 JVhmw1,  may  be  tbe  general  opinion  of 
lhe?U.,v«  -n°e.ms*  >t  seems  to  me  that 
Era  Sr”1  aI?y  way  intended  for 

I ti3  Ken1  ttnlg’  u only  because  he 
tt|  Toned  in  such  an  absolute  simplicity 

‘v#  Wordsworth  at  his  worst  is 

ait  lmost  complex  in  comparison  to  Whit- 
Tm'-tinakoet  JUSt  a„fe'\ lines:  ’For  Mabel 
lahel  S a?^,rt  : in  «re  shadow 

roiirt1  • -T1?e  T shame  on  all  the 

f tbini  J It'S'  1,1  fact*  for  kind 
t ihlng.  which  one  really  accepts  a a 

a certain  sort  of  di.sUnctiou 
i ?h,!b  Y°Jd  and  ln  thought,  the  best 
the  woik  may  be  said  to  be  the  last 
iSIt.  which  have  been  kindly 

J by  tbe  late  Julian  Sturgis.’  I arn 
j. ‘lerefore  convinced  that  Sir  Alexander 
..ackenzie  went  to  work  upon  a sub- 
'r^  |'°t  with  which  he  was  not  really  in 

II  ti  iflDtoseiY+b^ yen  though  he  might  have 

i ‘PPOsed  that  he  was  so,  and  I make 
si  ork  pFeiatory  observations  because  the 
all'  811 from  V*  Musical  point  of  view 
y .’^  staroely  any  appal  to  me  what- 
lift  nnir  « i,b  *rue  Sir  Alexander* 

, ackenzie  cannot  touch  anything  with- 
■ Ot  l,^n£ln5  t°.  H a "race  and  if  must- 
mi  FJ'-Y  distinctiveness  of  character,  but 
en  ,lhe  ft  tch',s  Daughter’  does  ! 

oi  fflaseem  to  come,  under  the  heading  of 
!!  ose  cantatas  which  are  destined  to 
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A COOK  B.OOK. 

, A copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Mrs. 
Glasse’s  “Art  of  Cookery”  was  sold  at 
auction  a few  days  ago.  The  volume, 
a thin  folio,  was  published  in  1747: 
The  Art  of  Cookery,  Blade  Plain  and 
Easy,  which  far  Exceeds  Everything 
of  the  Kind  Ever  Yet  Published.  By  a 
Lady..”  It  was  printed  for  the  author 
and  sold  at  a china  shop.  Who  was 
the  author?  Wras  there  a Mrs.  Glasse? 
Did  Dr.  Hill  write  the  book?  Dr. 
Johnson  doubted  his  authorship,  for 
there  was  a foolish  sentence  about  salt- 
petre and  sal-prunella  that  a learned 
man  could  not  have  written.  Yet  Mrs. 
Glasse  is  still  a memorable  name  if 
only  for  her  sage  advice:  “First  catch 
your  hare,”  advice  that  is  not  in  her 
book.  This  Mrs.  Harris  of  cookery 
never  wrote  it  if  she  said  it.  The  saw 
must  be  ranked  with  other  legendary 
sayings;  with  Dr.  Johnson’s  “Sir,  let 
us  take  a walk  down  Fleet  street”; 
with  Cambronne’s  famous  word  at 
Waterloo;  with  “Up  guards  and  at 
em.  ISo  doubt  the  old  Greek  never 
said,  “Strike,  but  hear  me”;  if  the 
bored  Athenian  was  tired  of  the  jus- 
tice of  Aristides,  he  said  nothing,  but 
scratched  his  oyster  shell.  WTio  knows 
but  that  Stanley’s  remark  to  Living- 
stone, that  Sirs.  Fitzsimmons’  bugle 
call  of  encouragement  to  her  gallant 
spouse,  that  these  and  other  speeches 
which  now  cheer  us,  will  yet  be  added 
to  the  list  of  things  that  might  have 
been  said. 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  poorly  of  any 
cook  book  written  by  a woman.  He 
knew  he  could  write  one,  and  the 
treatise  would  be  on  philosophical  prin- 
ciples. Fie  roaTed  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, how  he  would  describe  the  best 
butcher’s  meat,  how  he  would  show  the 
way  to  choose  young  fowls  and  pick 
out  vegetables  in  their  season;  he  would 
tell  how  to  roast  and  boil  and  com- 
pound. “No.  madam.  Women  can 
| sP>n  very- well;  but  they  cannot  make  a 
good  book  on  cookery.”  He  did  not  ! 
foresee  the  days  of  cooking  schools,  of  ! 
Boston  cook  books,  of  learned  and  prac- 
tical treatises  written  by  women.  It  is 
a pity  he  did  not  gird  up  his  loins  for  the 
task.  This  swiller  of  tea  and  devourer 
of  high  meat,  would  he  have  prescribed 
“a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg”? 

Put  men  together  at  random  and  set 
them  at  talk  after  a dinner,  and  they 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  discussing  | 
things  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  women. 
Some  in  the  group— suppose  them  to  be 
mere  acquaintances,  or  even  strangers 
to  each  other— may  be  fond  of  horses, 
sports,  boobs;  they  may  be  interested 
in  sciences,  art,  politics;  they  will  all 
talk  with  greater  freedom  and  more 
naturally  concerning  food,  drink  aud 
women.  There  are  men  of  abstemious 
lives  who  collect  cook  books,  and  what 


aliteratnYe  orcookory  there  isYrfiere 
are  old  treatises  in  French  that  are  ex- 
cellent reading.  Think  of  the  men  that 
have  discussed  the  table,  its  pleasures 
and  its  pains,  from  Athenaeus  to 
Thackeray,  from  Apicius  to  Sam  Ward. 
We  pity  the  man  that  in  this  reaped 
cannot  sympathize  with  Plutarch, 
Thomas  Walker,  Doran,  Maginn.  How 
the  heroes  of  Homer,  Scott,  Dumas  the 
elder,  Dickens  ate  and  drank  without 
thought  of  health  foods  and  pepsin. 
Does  not  a stage  scene  in  which  there 
is  good  eating  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
audience?  There  have  been  hundreds 
of  almanacs,  but  the  one  great  alma- 
nac. the  one  that  is  far  above  that  of 
Gotha  or  of  any  newspaper,  is  tbe 
“Almanaeh  des  Gourmands.”  Even 
the  most  prudent  man  may  be  excused 
for  buying  a full  set,  and  if  a poor 
wretch  quietly  pockets  an  odd  volume 
in  a second-hand  bookshop,  his  crime 
should  he  characterized  as  an  act  of 
irresistible  enthusiasm  and  be  promptly 
pardoned. 

There  are  cook  hooks  to  he  avoided, 
to  he  put  in  the  Inferno  of  public  libra- 
ries: the  books  that  are  “for  health,” 
filled  with  warning  statistics  concerning 
digestion  and  indigestion,  stuffed  with 
recipes  for  all  sorts  of  “healthful 
dishes,”  which,  when  served,  resemble 
chicken  feed,  baked  whiskers,  roasted 
wallets.  He  that  thinks  so  nervously  of 
his  stomach  loses  it.  The  man  of  sim- 
ple life  should  be  allowed  to  revel  in 
the  pleasure  of  dishes  that  might  be 
served.  The  imaginary  meal  offered  in 
jest  by  the  Barmecide  to  Shakashik, 
the  Barber’s  sixth  brother,  was  far 
more  delicious  than/  that  afterward 
served  as  a reward  for  good  humor. 


DISUSED  NAMES. 

The  Herald  commented  lately  on  the 
gloomy  sobriety  of  modern  locomotive 
dress.  The  individuality  of  the  engine 
is  departed  with  its  glory  of  decoration. 
The  fall  from  the  once  proud  estate  be- 
gan with  the  substitution  of  a number 
for  a name.  The  most  acute  intellect 
is  only  known  to  a hotel  clerk  as  No. 
463;  convicts  lose  their  identity;  and 
was  it  not  Bichard  Grant  White  who 
foresaw  the  day  when  a New  Yorker 
would  be  addressed  as  No.  18  at  No.  43 
West  Ninety-seventh  street?  Why 
should  locomotives  escape  the  common 
fate? 

In  the  sixties  there  were  hoys  who 
collected  names  of  engines.  They  had 
lettered  blank  books  in  which  the 
names  were  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order.  At  first  the  hoy  took  a pride 
in  entering  only  the  names  of  engines 
that  lie  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
He  would  hang  about  the  station  in  the 
wild  hope  that  some  stray  locomotive 
of  another  road  would  rush  or  crawl 
by  him.  Did  he  go  a journeying,  did 
he  make  a visit  to  aunt  or  grand- 
mother, his  book  was  in  his  pocket; 
his  eyes  were  strained  continually;  he 
would  leave  the  train  at  every  junc- 
tion to  add  to  his  treasured  list.  We 
remember  a boy  who  used  to  sit  on  the 
back  fence  of  a lot  hours  at  a time,  for 
the  railway  was  near  the  fence.  There 
he  would  watch  the  trains  of  the  Ver- 
mont Central  and  the  Rutland  & 
Burlington.  The  Connecticut  River 
and  the  Canal  locomotives  were  all  too 
familiar.  He  could  repeat  the  names 
from  A to  Z.  He  could  describe  each 
engine's  appearance,  from  the  huge  and 
exultant  smokestack — there  are  no 
smokestacks  in  these  degenerate  days 
— to  the  ornamented  tender.  He 
dreamed  of  engines  still  unbuilt  and 
nameless. 

Then  the  mania  of  collecting  led  him 
to  widen  the  field.  He  swapped  lists 
of  engines  with  fellow-collectors.  When 
his  father  went  to  the  city  he  was 
carefully  instructed  to  note  all  names 
[ of  locomotives,  and  terrible  was  the 
wrath  aud  the  scorn  of  the  boy  if  the 

returning  parent  had  failed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  The  hoy  bored  . 
railway  superintendents  by  his  impor- 
tunity. 

Those  names  were  often  significant. 
Freight  was  drawn  by  the  puffing, 
tugging  Atlas,  Vulcan,  Hercules,  Ajax. 
The  express  shot  by  with  Mercury, 
Eclipse,  Antelope  at  its  head.  Geog- 
raphy was  learned  from  the  applied 


mes  “f  i'OAvfiSr'  Wc  well  remembei 

the  first  time  wf  the  Dilmmerston. 

There  was  tribute  to  the  vanity  of 
man.  The  names  of  Governors,  rail- 
way presidents,  vice-presidents  and  su- 
perintendents were  painted  in  gaudy 
colors,  and  occasionally  their  portraits, 
with  smug,  clean-shaven  face  or  with 
luxuriant  whiskers,  were  seen  for  a 
moment  by  wondering  cows  or  timid 
sheep.  Who  named  these  locomotives? 
But  who  names  the  sleeping  cars? 
Who  names  the  ocean-going  steamers? 
Is  there  any  truth  in  the  legend  that 
the  nauier  receives  an  enormous  salary 
for  a year  and  then  drags  out  a mis- 
erable existence  in  straight- jacket  and  , 
padded  cell,  or  at  least  spends  his  de- 
dining  years  in  putting  straw  in  his 
hair  and  babbling  incoherently? 

There  must  have  been  curious  psycho- 
logical problems  in  the  old  days.  Could 
an  engineer  of  strong  Republican  prin- 
ciples enjoy  his  engine  named  after  an 
unterrified  Democrat?  Did  he  always 
treat  it  kindly  and  give  it  fair  play? 
Engineers  are  notoriously  superstitious, 
and  to  them  a locomotive  is  often  as 
much  alive  as  any  railway  official  or  as 
any  member  of  a household.  Engines, 
like  books,  have  their  fate.  Numbers  and 
combinations  of  numbers  may  bring 
j had  luck.  We  know  a shrewd,  pros- 
perous business  man  who,  before  tak- 
ing a train,  goes  forward  and  looks  at 
| the  engine,  to  see  if  the  numbers  add- 
ed together  make  thirteen. 

The  boy-man  reads  of  the  improve- 
| ments  in  railroad  equipage  and  shakes 
his  head.  No  modern  locomotive  can 
draw  so  cheerfully  and  surely  as  did 
the  old  and  grimy  Hercules.  No  loco- 
motive of  a fast  express  has  the  speed 
of  the  D.  L.  Harris  or  of  the  J.  Greg- 
ory Smith.  The  individual  today  is 
nothing,  and  the  recaller  of  happy 
years  might  as  well  be  A.  4 11  44,  the 
spouse  of  P.  Q.  S.  4 11  44  and  the 
father  of  A.  P.  Q.  S.  1,  2,  3 and  4. 

^ £/-  2 r,  sy&y 

MR.  VIGNA’S  SHIRTS, 

Mr.  Arthur  Yigna,  who  will  conduct 
Italian  opera  for  Mr.  Collided  this  sea- 
son, is  an  accomplished  virtuoso  ou  that 
great  instrument,  the  orchestra.  Fur- 
thermoi*e,  he.  is  a passionate  conductor. 

He  gambles  with  unhappy  Arrnand, 
murders  with  Sparafueile,  drinks  and 
‘bites  ears  with  Turiddu,  and  dies  with 
Mimi;  in  a word,  he  enters  into  the 
spirit  of  each  opera.  As  a result,  ho 
sweats  profusely,  as  steadily  and  copi- 
ously as  any  renowned  pianist  in  his 
life  and  death  struggle  with  a modern 
concerto. 

Operatic  conductors  are  still  slaves  to 
sartorial  decrees,  however  independent 
or  lawless  their  reading  of  scores  may 
l he.  and  even  Mr.  Yigua  has  not  the 
courage  to  wear  a fatigue  shirt  or  a j 
sweater  while  in  the  discharge  of  liis 
duty.  It  is  said  that  last  season  he 
was  obliged  to  don  a fresh  aud  irre- 
proachable dress  shirt  after  each  act. 

(If  he  conducted  in  Wagnerian  opera, 
with  lowered  lights,  he  might  make  the 
change  during  one  of  the  less  inspired 
scenes,  without  leaving  his  desk.  The 
concert  master  would  gladly  lend  him 
an  aiding  hand.)  Three  or  four  shirts  , 
n night  soon  waste  the  most,  liberal  sup-  j 
ply,  and  Mr.  Yigua,  who,  unlike 
Tamagno,  the  distinguished  tenor,  is 
not  in  the  habit,  while  in  New  York,  of 
doing  his  own  washing,  complains  bit- 
terly of  New  York  laundries,  with  their 
savage  machinery. 

Ha  therefore  lauded  last  week  with 
200  shirts,  which,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  customs  officials,  were  all  neatly 
marked  with  his  initials,  not  Lancelot's, 
not  another's.  These  shirls  he  will  lake 
hack  with  him  at  the  cud  of  the  season, 
to  he  made  beautiful  again  by  washer- 
women of  his  own  sunny  clime.  He  will 
thus  have  four  shirts  for  each  of  fifty 
great  interpretations,  and  during  the 
days  and  the  off-nights  ho  will  got 
along  nicely  with  the  assistance  of  a 
“cover-shirt”  cravat. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  stock  of  his 
still  more  intimate  apparel.  It.  may  be 
remembered  that,  when  Mr.  Eugen 
d' Albert  last  visited  America  for  an 
exhausting  concert  tour,  he  thought- 
fully provided  himself  with  two  pairs 
of  Jaeger  flannel;  but  his  pores  are  not 
conspicuously  open,  nor  has  ho  the 
fleshy  weight,  of  Mr.  Vigna. 


PUMPKINS  AND  NUTS. 

Vegetarianism  may  be  the  prevailing 
fashion  in  Boston  and  other  largo 
American  towns.  The  Countess'  of 
Essex  lias  abandoned  meat,  and  is  yet 
welcome  at  dinner  parties,  and  other 
“well  known  women  in  London  soci- 
ety” are  living  on  vegetables,  fruits 
and  nuts,  perhaps  as  a beauty  cure,  to 
iron  out  the  wrinkles,  to  mitigate  the 
intense  ruddiness  of  an  otherwise  aris- 
tocratic nose.  As  soon  as  these  facts 
are  driven  firmly  into  the  Bostonian 
mind,  parties  and  receptions  of  state 
and  ceremony  may  be  given  in  some 
vegetarian  restaurant.  Vegetable  cooks 
may  command  the  highest  prices  and 
have  two  nights  out. 

Men  and  women  are  more  and  more 
earnestly  pondering  their  diet.  Millions 
of  complaining  and  uncomplaining  men 
have  lived  to  a good  old  age  and  known 
not  the  taste  of  any  animal  that  had 
life.  Some  think  that  the  cannibals,  a 
primitive  folk  clo,se  to  nature,  and 
; hence  quoted  respectfully  by  the  car- 
1 nivorous,  ate  human  flesh,  not  because 
! they  relished  it.  but  as  an  act  of  ances- 
tor worship.  In  lauds  of  gross  meat 
eaters,  acute  thinkers  have  looked  with 
suspicion  on  the  customary  hearty  diet, 
as  Burton  in  liis  “Anatomy  of  Melan- 
i choly,”  where  lie  condemns  beef,  pork, 
j goat,  venison— “all  venison  is  melau- 
i choly,  and  begets  bad  blood;  a pleasant 
! meat" — hare,  conies,  pigeons,  ducks, 
geese,  swans,  herons,  teals,  sheldrakes, 
pickled  fowls,  and  many  varieties  of 
fish.  Sir  Andrew  Ague-Cheek,  a great 
eater  of  beef,  believed  that  it  did  harm 
to  Ins  wit,  and  he  was  ripe  for  the  re- 
ception of  vegetarian  doctrines.  The 
thoughtful  today  admit  that  one's  own 
teeth  are  his  gravediggers,  and  they 
examine  curiously  into  whnt  ten  years 
ago  they  would  have  dismissed  with  a 
contemptuous  laugh.  There  have  been 
vegetarians  for  years  in  New  England, 
but  they  were  often  faddists,  light- 
waisted  and  linnet-headed.  Today  they 
are  found  in  all  classes,  in  all  sects,  all 
professions  and  callings,  except  possibly 
among  butchers,  who  necessarily  absorb 
meat  through  the  pores.  For  years  the 
poets,  essayists,  novelists  accentuated 
the  pleasures  of  the  groaning  table. 
Where  there  was  one  Walking  Stewart 
with  the  Brahminienl  diet  of  milk,  fruit 
and  bread,  there  were  hundreds  who, 
with  Charles  Lamb,  extolled  “the  de- 
licious juices  of  meats  and  fishes,  and 
society,  and  the  cheerful  glass,”  as 
among  the  joys  of  life  for  the  loss  of 
which  death  offered  a doubtful  compen- 
sation. 


“A  scrip  with  fruits  and  herbs  supplied, 
And  water  from  the  spring." 


was  a' diet  ridiculed  rather  than  recom- 
mended. 

The  exorbitant  price  of  meat  (dearer 
in  Boston  than  in  other  leading  Ameri- 
can cities)  has  taught  many  that  they 
can  live  easily  and  comfortably  with  an 
occasional  use  or  an  absolute  abandon- 
ment of  it.  Summer  cottagers,  who  are 
able  to  secure  it  only  with  difficulty 
and  at  an  absurdly  high  price,  are  no 
longer  dependent  on  meat  three  times 
a day.  Physicians  have  grown  wiser 
in  their  dietary  prescriptions. 

That  more  did  not  jump  into  line 
with  the  vegetarians  some  time  ago 
was  due  largely  to  the  vegetarians 
themselves— their  literature,  their  fierce 
denunciation,  which  was  often  laugh- 
able, as  though  a summer  squash 
should  reason  with  a sirloin.  Even 
now,  when  their  call  is  a loving  ap- 
peal and  not  a withering  curse,  their 
tracts  are  sometimes  unfortunate,  as 
when  they  insist  that  because  man  is 
devest  to  the  ape  he  should  therefore 
be  frugivorous.  The  ape  takes  readily 
to  strong  drink;  and  we  doubt  whether 
Jocko,  the  guest  of  honor — deservedly 
so — at  the  celebrated  Newport  dinner, 
confined  himself  to  vegetables,  fruit 
and  salted  nuts.  Nor  does  a fat  woman 
relish  the  idea  of  climbing  trees  to  in- 
clude exercise  and  nutrition  in  one  ath- 
letic act.  But  all  sufferers  from  uric 
ncid — and  they  suffer  in  battalions — 
are  now  willing,  eager  to  listen  to  any 
reasonable  vegetarian.  It  has  been 
said  that  if  a man  eats  squash  he  will 
think  squash  and  look  squash.  This 
is  nol  an  unanswerable  argument. 


There  is  no  kcenev  iutellect,  no  nim- 
bler wit,  than  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  and  he  carries  his  vegetarian 
principles  to  the  point  of  debauchery. 

If  only  our  vegetarian  friends  would 
give  some  of  their  dishes  more  appetiz- 
ing names!  They  try  to  persuade  the 
man  who  nearly  lost  his  soul  through 
meat,  but  is  now  repentant,  that  he  is  ' 
eating  a eptlet  or  a steak.  Why  keep 
these  terms  alive  in  his  carnal  memory? 
Terms  that  suggest  the  laboratory, 
chemical  formulas,  drugs  are  given  to 
mild  and  innocent  preparations  of 
grain,  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts.  This  is 
all  wrong.  It  is  a temptation  to  the  j 
faint-hearted.  It  is  a sop  to  Satan. 

Man  will  not  be  turned  from  meat  by 
any  appeal  to  mercy  toward  dumb  ani- 
mals. As  long  as  the  ingenious  invent 
death-dealing  machines  by  sea  and  by 
land  and  are  uneasy  till  a war  will 
test  them,  man  will  not  be  led  to  shun 
meat  because  his  pleasure  is  the  death 
of  the  victim.  Human  life  is  univer- 
sally cheap.  A much  more  direct  and 
a sure  appeal  is  the  warning  cry  that 
moat  will  bring  with  its  enjoyment  dis- 
ordered organs  and  consequent  suffer- 
ing; that  in  many  instances  it  clogs 
the  operation  of  the  mind;  that  it 
shortens  life.  Man  is  still  approach- 
able through  fear  and  through  vanity. 


In  a cliscuss^fcn  of  the  meaning  of  the 

phrase  “the  open  door,"  the  Chicago 

Tribune  alludes  to  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain men  think  the  phrase  “has  some- 
thing to  do  with  religion;  they  have 
an  indistinct  recollection  that  the  words 
occur  somewhere  in  a hymn."  The 
phrase  was  famous  centuries  ago  as 
used  by  Epictetus,  but  probably  the 
book  of  that  philosopher  is  not  a “quick 
seller”  in  Chicago.  Epictetus  used  the 
phrase  as  a euphemism  for  suicide. 
“In  sum,  remember  this,”  ho  said:  “The 
door  is  open,  be  not  more  timid  than 
little  children,  but  as  they  say,  when 
the  thing  does  not  please  them,  ‘I  will 
play  no  longer,’  so  do  you,  when  things 
seem  to  you  of  such  a kind,  say  I will 
no  longer  play,  and  be  gone;  but  if  you 
stay,  do  not  complain.”  And  again:  “If 
this  does  not  satisfy  you.  the  door  is 
open;  if  it  does,  bear  with  things.  For  the 
door  ought  to  be  open  for  all  occasions; 
and  so  we  have  no  trouble.”  Hence,  the 
allusions  to  “the  open  door  of  Epicte- 
tus.” 


piano  quintet,  with  Mr. 
rosch  as  pianist.  Mr.  . 
already  known  here  as  a 
charming  manner  in  wi 


trated  his  lectures,  so  that  the  heare 
was  often  tempted  to  wish  that  h 
would  confine  himself  to  the  piano  as  i 
medium  of  thought.  Last  night  h 
played  with  spirit  and  musical  leelin; 
rather  than  with  a pronounced  displa; 
of  mere  virtuoso  characteristics.  Th 
ensemble  was  worthy  of  better  music 
for  much  of  the  quintet  Is  cheap  am 
tedious.  The  first  movement  has  th 
naivete  of  Dvorak  and  there  is  thi 
thought  of  downright  village  Jollity,  bu 
the  endless  repetitions  of  the  secom 
movement  are  intolerable,  and  the  othe 
movements  are  as  though  made  to  or 
der  and  hurriedly. 

The  second  concert  will  be  on  Tuesda. 
evening,  Nov.  22. 


CRAW  CRAW  KISSES. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a fresh  dan- 
ger in  kissing,  but  at  present  the  dan- 
ger is  confined  to  certain  localities,  and 
no  American  at  home  need  desist  from 
the  pleasant  amusement.  The  Craw- 
craw  disease,  common  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  has  made  its  appearance  at 
Birmingham,  Eng.,  and  the  swains  of 
that  grim  and  grimy  town  have  spread 
the  disease  by  the  touching  of  the  lips. 

The  Herald  published  oil  Sunday  a 
short  description  of  the  craw-craw  dis- 
ease which  is  now  devastating  happy 
English  homes,  and  separating,  at  least 
temporarily,  lovers  aud  their  sweet- 
hearts. We  are  now  able  to  furnish 


further  interesting  information.  The 
word  is  perhaps  spelled  more  properly 
“krakra";  it  is  Dutch  negro,  and  it  is 
derived,  apparently,  from  the  Dutch 
verb  “kraauw-en,  to  scratch,  to 
claw.  It  is  a malignant  species  of 
pustulous  itch.  Sir  Richard  Burton 
knew  it  well,  and  spoke  of  it  as  preva- 
lent at  Capo  Coast  Castle,  Bathurst, 
Sierra  Leone.  After  describing  the 
wretched  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
coast  towns  and  villages,  he  adds:  “It 
(Cape  Coast  Castle)  can  hardly  won- 
der that  scrofula,  ulcers,  krakra, 
herpes,  noli-me-tangere,  leprosy  * * * 
are  rather  the  rule  than  the  excep- 
tion.” Nor  is  the  krakra  confined  to 
mankind;  “goats  aud  other  animals 
often  die  of  it  a few  days  after  arrival 
at  Fernando  Po;  it  is  most  easily  com- 
municated, and  on  board  ship  it  -has 
run  through  the  whole  crew.”  It  rages 
in  Sierra  Leone,  of  which  Capt.  Cha- 
uffer used  this  picturesque  language: 
“I  have  travelled  east,  I have  trav- 
elled west,  north  and  south,  ascended 
mountains,  dived  in  mines,  but  I never 
knew  and  never  heard  mention  of  so 
viilanous  or  iniquitous  a place  as 
Sierra  Leone.  I know  not  where  the 
Devil's  Poste  Ilestante  is,  but  the  place 
surely  must  be  Sierra  Leone.” 

Soldiers  or  sailors  evidently  took  the 
krakra  witli  them  to  Birmingham. 
There  need  be  no  lively  apprehension 
in  Boston.  The  men  should  not  kiss 
girls  from  Birmingham,  and  the  women 
should  insist  on  their  brothers  and 
sweethearts,  fresh  from  the  West 
Coast,  showing  them  physicians’  cer- 
tificates to  the  effect  that  their  kisses 
are  not  pestilential. 

“Merlin"  of  the  Referee,  discussing  the 
‘handicap”  of  marriage,  remembered 
the  owner  of  a fishing  boat  which  he 
once  chartered.  “I  asked  him  one  day 
why  he  had  ’Truro’  painted  on  his  boat 
when  he  hailed  from  Falmouth.  ‘Mat- 
ter of  sentiment,  sir,’  says  he.  'I  ‘oodn’t 
have  Truro  painted  out  fer  no  money. 


Why.  I’ve  got  five  wives  buried  in 
Truro  parish  churchyard.’  I asked  him 
did  he  really  mhan  to  say  that  the 
bonny,  well-favored  young  woman, 
whom  we  knew  as  his  wife,  was  his 
sixth.  ‘Ay.  sir;  an"  I’ve  got  my  iieye  on 
number  seven  if  she  was  to  drop  off  the 
hooks,  i ‘oodn  t be  without  a 'ooinan 
in  the  house  for  a fortnight.’  ” 


"All  the  public  men  of  Australia,  who 
have  joined  the  majority  during  recent 
years  have  died  poor.”  Australia  has 
no  Senate,  as  the  word  is  understood  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  late  Ivan  do  Woestein  astonished 
the  Russian  staff  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  by  having  a herd  of  cat- 
tle with  him  so  that  he  always  had 
fresh  meat.  Russian  officers  during  the 
present  war  had  live  stock  in  camp  and 
in  walled  town,  but  it  was  of  a de- 
moralizing nature. 


2. 


IN  POTTER  HULL 


MR.  BISPHAM’S  CONCERT. 

Mr.  David  Bispliam,  assisted  by  Mis 
Marguerite  Hall,  contralto,  and  Mi 
Harold  O.  Smith,  pianist,  gave  the  firs 
of  a series  of  four  cycle  recitals  yes 
terday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  Ther 
was  an  audience  of  fair  size.  The  pro 
gramme  included  Beethoven’s  “To  th 
Distant  Loved  One,”  op.  98,  sung  b 
Mr.  Blspham;  Schumann’s  “Woman' 
•Love  and  Life,”  op.  42,  sung  by  Mis 
Hall,  and  Schumann’s  “Poet’s  Love, 
op.  48,  sung  by  Mr.  Bispham. 

The  young  man  in  "Locksley  Hall 
did  not  think  much  of  cycles  and  we  ar 
inclined  to  paraphrase  his  famous  line: 


“Italian  Serenade,”  by  the  Late 
Hugo  Wolf,  Given  Its  Initial 
Performance  in  This  City  and 
Proves  Pleasing. 


The  Kneisel  quartet,  just  back  from 
a tour  in  the  West,  gave  the  first  con- 
cert of  its  20th  season  last  night  in 
Potter  Hall.  There  was  a large  and 
most  applausive  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

Quartet  In  F lnRjor,  op.  41,  No.  2. . . .Schumann 

2*  r.  .1  _ Ilnrm  U'nlf 


Italian  Serenade Hugo  Wolf 

Piano  quintet  in  A major,  op.  81 DvoraK 

Wolf's  “Italian  Serenade”  was  played 
here  for  the  first  time,  and  for  the 
[ first  time  we  heard  in  Boston  an  instru- 
’ mental  work  by  the  unhappy  and  un- 
fortunate young  man,  who  knew  chilling 
poverty  until  friends  came  to  his  aid,  only  in  degree  from  the  outspoke 

whose  mind  at  last  gave  way,  so  that  Juliet  awaiting  her  Romeo.  Eac 


Better  50  concerts  with  miscellaneou 
programmes  than  a cycle  of  Schumam 
Brahms,  Schubert,  or  Beethoven, 
long  group  of  poems  that  are  suppose 
to  tell  an  episode  in  the  life  of  a ma 
or  of  a woman,  to  show  the  birth,  dt 
velopment,  and  death  of  a passion,  t 
portray  various  moods,  to  interpret  psy 
chological  conditions,  may  perhaps  b 
accentuated  and  illuminated  by  musi 
in  cantata  or  in  some  dramatic  forr. 
Let  a singer  attempt  to  tell  the  sto 
by  singing  the  group  as  a collection 
songs,  and  unless  the  conditions  be  mi, 
intimate  than  is  possible  in  the  eOn 
cert  hall,  his  performance  soon  become 
monotonous  and  wearisome.  Nor  doe 
the  music  itself  in  a cycle  often  hav 
the  spontaniety,  the  inspiration  of 
single  lyrical  flight.  Some  of  the  song 
must  needs  seem  labored  and  perfum 
lory,  and  at  the  end  there  is  the  eug 
gestion  of  contract  labor.  Is  there  any 
thing  much  duller  in  the  music  of  gree 
composers  than  the  cycle  of  Beethoven 
But  Beethoven  is  never  to  be  ranke 
among  the  great  composers  of  songs. 

Mr.  Bispham  was  yesterday  in  bette 
voice  than  when  he  last  visited  us  an 
his  tones  were  more  under  control.  1 
is  not  necessary,  at  this  late  day.  t 
speak  of  the  characteristics,  the  man 
nerisms  of  his  vocal  art,  or  lack  c 
vocal  art.  These  characteristics  d 
not  prevent  him  from  often  being  inter 
esting  in  the  presentation  of  even  oi 
dinary  or  inferior  music:  for  he  ha 
l uncommon  Intelligence  and  an  indls 
j putable  authority,  which  is  sometime 
I too  overpowering,  for  he  forgets  in  hi 
i fervor  that  an  audience  is  ready  to  tak 
certain  tl  ings  for  granted  and  is  ope 
to  suggestion;  it  is  willingly  receptiv 
and  needs  not  the  employment  of  th 
hammer  that  it  may  at  last  understan 
the  singer's  intention.  Mr.  Bispham  i 
alive  to  the  importance  of  differenti- 
tiun  in  sentiment  and  his  interpretatio 
is  often  valuable.  His  aesthetic  col 
ception  is  plausible,  it  is  roasonabh 
and  it  is  often  effective,  although  on 
may  at  the  same  time  object  to  his  us 
and  abuse  of  his  vocal  resources. 

Schumann’s  cycle  song  by  Miss  Ha 
is  an  epitome  of  the  happiest  woman 
life.  The  blonde  German  maiden  diffe; 


his  death  was  welcomed  by  those  who 
saw  him  from  time  to  time  In  the  mad- 
house his  last  home.  In  the  early  90  s 
Wolf  began  an  “Italian  Serenade  .or 
small  orchestra.  Only  one  movement 
was  completed.  (Among  bis  undated 
works  Is  also  a serenade  in  two  move- 
ments for  string  quartet.)  It  is  , said 
bv  his  friends  that  the  Italian,  as 
originally  composed,  is  more  satisfac- 
tory than  in  the  arrangement  for  quar- 
tet played  last  night;  that  there  are 
gaps1  in  the  latter  which  give  one  the 
impression  of  a thinness  that  does  not 

eXHowSverethisSmay  be.  the  composition 
as  played  last  night  seemed  singularly 
individual  and  delightful  in  its  fresh- 
ness and  piquancy.  There  is  not  for 
moment  a suggestion  of  the  cominon- 
place  or  of  the  vulgar— and  it  is  so  easy 
to  be  vulgar  in  an  attempt  to  sing  and 
strum  in  the  Italian  musical  atmos- 
nhere  Nor  Is  there  too  apparent  laboi 
Fn  the  avoidance  of  the  commonplace. 
That  which  is.  perhaps,  bizarre,  seems 
Inevitably  in  its  proper  place. 
ln®L“_  “ V, — In  every  measure. 


knows  and  avows  the  deliciousness 
her  sex.  The  dawn  of  motherhood 
to  Chamisso’s  young  wife  as  beautif' 
and  sacred  as  motherhood  itself.  It 
not  given  to  every  singing  woman 
sound  this  gamut  of  emotions  fro 
girlish  adoration  to  poignant  widov 
hood.  Miss  Hall  was  not  convincln 
Her  highest  expression  was  that 
sentimentalism,  and  her  singing  cou 
not  in  itself  always  be  praised. 

The  pianist’s  touch  was  generally  di 
and  the  accompaniments  were  unsymp; 
thetic.  The  singers  were  warmly  a] 
plauded. 


I "There  is  honesty  in  every 
You  do  not  think  of  the  composer  as 
endeavoring  to  startle  by  saying  some- 
thing new  He  said  the  something  new 
because  it  was  in  him  and  it  must  out 
The  Kneisels  played  the  seienadc  with 
2?  Hght  touch  'of  g r ace lul  abandon, 
and  the  effect  was  irresistible. 

Delightful,  too,  was  the  performance 
of  Schumann’s  quartet,  which  abounds 
in  the  whims  and  the  caprices  of  the 
fantastical  di  earner  who  every  now  and 
then  awakened  to  the  fact  that  he 
should  be  contrapuntally  serious  K he 
were  to  have  abiding  fame;  but  Schu- 
mann is  remembered  by  bis  exquisite 
fancy  not  bv  his  scholastic  endeavors. 

pest  pages  of  this  quartet  are  as 
sleeD  chasings.  The  hearer  Is  in  a 
strange,  remote  land  where  all  thi.ngs 
stir  with  an  infinite  and  inexpressible 
fonglhS  where  an  answer  is  a waited 
to  questions  that  are  not  framed  by 
the  lips,  questions  that  themselves  are 
vague  yet  ail  important.  And.  lo,  the 
land  fades  from  the  sight,  the  musical 
speech  is  hushed,  and  there  are  only 
echoes  that  haunt  and  trouble.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  passages  that  sug- 
gest the  undecided  mind  and  the  un- 
trained hand.  The  performance  was  of 
the  highest  order. 

The  concert,  which  was  of  reasonable 
length,  a refreshing  contrast  to  so  many 
chamber  concerts,  closed  with  Dvorak  s 


THE  TRUE  KUNDRY. 

There  is  discussion  again*  concernin 
the  true  character  of  Kundry,  the  sit 
gular  woman  in  “Parsifal,”  who  no 
waits  on  tile  servants  of  the  Grai 
gathers  herbs  for  them  in  Arab! 
mows  and  chatters  when  others  ai 
serious,  and  now  appears  in  Klingsor 
magic  garden  to  kiss  Parsifal  for  h 
m-m-mother.  She  does  not  care  pa 
tieularly  to  kiss  the  innocent  foolti  bi| 
Klingsor  says  she  must,  and  she 
afraid  of  the  wizard;  he  has  called  h 
harsh  names — “rose  of  hell’  — “wit® 
primeval”—' “Herodias”— “Gundryggia 
“Gundryggia”  is  the  limit.  No  self-r 
spectipg  woman  would  like  to  be  ealh 
by  that  name. 

Prima  donnas,  as  well  as  profe 
sional  lecturers,  enter  into  the  disci’ 
sion.  Mine,  Nordica,  who  will  impt 
sonatc  Kundry  in  the  first  performatt 
this  season  at  the  Metropolitan,  h 
dyrne  to  one  conclusion  at  least,  a 
an  important  one:  Kundry’s  d'rc 

should  he  cut  low.  She  has  order 
her  costume,  and  it  has  been  cut 
accordance  with  her  aesthetic  eonv 
tion.  Nordica’s  Kundry  will  be  phys 
logical  rather  than  psychological.  H 


'h) 


nxieti  to  succeed  in  the  part  is  nnt- 
ui-nl.  There  are  other  Kundrys  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  — Miss 
Fremstad  and  Miss  Marion  Weed — and 
they  too  have  been  deeply  engrossed 
in  the  subject  of  the  proper  costume. 
Whoever  wins  in  the  race  will  win  by 
a neck. 

Miss  Fremstad  has  talked  to  the  re- 
porter. “It  was  a quiet,  blonde  little 
conversation,”  says  the  sympathetic  in- 
terviewer, “in  which  Miss  Fremstad 
said  it  would  take  her  years  to  study 
j to  find,  out  what  the  character  of  Ivun- 
1 dry  meant,  although  she  knew  the 
music  already.”  She  did  not  speak  of 
Kundry  as  an  “eternal  type”;  she  did 
not  liken  her  unto  Mr.  Rider  Hag- 
gard s She,  a woman  whom  we  fain 
would  have  known.  Miss  Fremstad  is 
a singularly  attractive  woman,  gener- 
ously upholstered.  Miss  Weed  is 
plump  and  pleasing.  But  if  Kundry  is, 
first  of  all,  a neurotic,  hysterical  per- 
son, a victim  of  hypnotism,  should  she 
not  be  represented  on  the  stage  as 
lean  and  lank,  with  eyes  like  burnt 
holes  in  a blanket,  and  with  a quiver- 
ing gash  for  a mouth?  The  Kundrys 
that  we  have  seen  in  Germany  and 
America  were  comfortable  and  cosey 
persons;  they  were  sleek,  as  though 
they  slept  o’  nights.  A Kundry  of  the 
vampire  species  would  be  an  interest- 
ing apparition. 

The  part  is,  indeed,  a trying  one. 

In  the  first  act  Kundry  presents  a 
more  or  less  squalid  appearance.  Her 
clothes  have  suffered  from  her  inces- 
sant wanderings;  she  mumbles  and 
i*  Plays  with  straw,  and  then  Parsifal  is 
so  rude  as  to  choke  her.  Klingsor  puts 
her  to  sleep  and  she  awakens  at  his 
call  in  his  castle,  where  she  keeps  her 
best  gown.  He  awakens  her  by 
sulphurous  fumes.  No  wonder  she 
groans  and  coughs  and  protests.  Then, 
when  she  is  at  last  arrayed  for  the 
lawn  party,  Parsifal  is  rude  to  her 
again.  Even  if  he  were  not  pleased 
with  her  looks  and  conversation,  even 
if  her  kiss  were  disagreeable  to  him, 
te  need  not  call  her  names  and  push 
aer  violently  from  him.  He  does  not 
^ spare  her  when  he  has  laid  the  garden 
waste.  He  tells  the  poor  thing  that 
she  knows  where  she  can  find  him, 
ini  he  goes  away  without  giving  her 
lis  card.  She  has  a hard  winter  in 
- 1 be  bushes,  is  awakened  in  the  spring 
o wash  Parsifal’s  travel-stained  feet, 
ind  the  moment  Gurnemanz  and  the 
mights  and  other  servants  of  the  Grail 
ii^ire  all  happy  in  the  temple  she  dies. 

['he  theory  advanced  by  a New  York 
iritie  that  she  married  Parsifal  and 
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;“iad  by  him  Lohengrin  finds  no  war- 
& ant  in  Wagner’s  text. 

A trying,  perplexing,  unthankful 
‘art;  for  Kundry  in  the  Wagnerian 
ame  is  always  it.  She  is  not  to  be 
ovied  as  the  wild  woman  of  the 
voods  or  as  the  perfumed  masterpiece 
f the  garden.  The  one  man  whom 
he  might  have  truly  loved  turns  her 
i.vlr  own  in  a most  priggish  and  uncompli 
% aeutary  manner.  She  has  one  scene 
there  she  can  arouse  the  sympathy  of 
he  audience,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
elieve  that  Mine.  Nordica  has  solved 
he  Kundrian  problem.  Kundry  cer- 
ainly  should  not  wear  in  the  garden  a 
igh-necked  waist  with  a cameo  brooch. 


OC/2.7. 

A RENAISSANCE. 

imes  for  some  years  have  been 
nercial  and  sordid,  without  pictur- 
e feature  or  relief.  It  would  seem 
materialism  ruled  all  callings;  but 
3 are  now  faint  auroral  flushes, 
34is  the  dawn  of  a renaissance.  A 
( lal  highwayman”  has  been  at  work 
archmont,  a highwayman  described 
faultlessly  dressed.”  At  Williams 
A paymaster,  riding  through  a 
uli  ch  of  timber,  was  ordered  by 
itB  |ted  horsemen  to  halt,  but  he 
iipt  spped  up  his  horse  and  the  animal 
i»<  jfg  forward”— words  that  we  have 
h read  since  the  good  days  of  dime 
a»  Is  devoured  behind  geographies  in 
ilrt . hard-seated  schoolroom  with  its 
rfien  ^whittled  desks.  In  New  Brighton, 
a highwayman  wore  skirts  as 
guise.  Bank  robbers  are  now  hid- 
a a mountain  cave  of  Kentucky 
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They  threw  pepper  in  the  eyes  of  pur- 
suing dogs.  The  cave  is,  no  doubt,  fur- 
nished luxuriously  with  rugs,  hangings, 
divans,  costly  lamps,  a thoughtfully 
chosen  library,  rare  wines,  and  the 
cook  reminds  one  of  French  glory  now 
departed. 

All  this  is  as  it  should  be.  There 
should  be  in  crime  the  element  of  sur- 
prise, the  high  light  of  chivalry,  the 
vitalizing  spirit  of  romance.  A high- 
wayman should  always  be  faultlessly 
dressed,  as  debonnaire  and  courteous  as 
Claude  Duval,  for  he  may  encounter 
(|fair  and  noble,  though  untitled,  dames. 

1 Does  he  don  woman’s  dress?  There  is 
the  piquancy  of  the  masquerade,  the 
suggestion  of  amorous  adventure  and 
I deceit.  All  great  men  have  their  dis- 
guises in  less  heroic  professions.  The 
burglar  that  hides  in  a sumptuously 
appointed  flat,  devoted  to  his  spouse 
nr.d  children,  has  lost  even  the  recol- 
lection of  the  grand  style.  Robbers 
should  find  their  congenial  home  in  a 
cavern.  The  approach  to  it  should  be 
beset  with  snares  and  pitfalls,  and 
there  should  be  a rear  exit  known  only 
to  the  chief  and  his  doxy.  We  admit 
that  the  criminal  today  is  picturesque 
only  through  rare  individuality  and 
lively  imagination.  There  is  so  much 
to  discourage  him— scientific  measure- 
ments for  identification,  the  use  of 
photography,  machinery  for  pursuit— 
and  then  the  hideously  prosaic  chair 
for  electrocution  if  perchance  he  take 
the  life  of  one  who  will  not  be  per- 
suaded to  let  him  go  his  glorious  way. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  dressed  himself 
for  his  dance  in  air  as  a light-hearted 
sportsman.  “His  coat  and  waistcoast 
were  of  pea-green  cloth;  his  buckskin 
breeches  were  spotlessly  new,  and  all 
tricked  out  writh  the  famous  strings; 
his  hat  was  bound  round  with  silver 
I cords.”  The  night  before  his  death  he 
entertained  seven  women  at  supper, 
and  his  admiring  chronicler  tells  u.s 
he  outlaughed  thefn  all.  But  what  last, 
table  company  has  the  condemned  of 
today,  and  what  sort  of  costume  is 
culled  out  for  the  one  to  sit  in  the  sci- 
entifically-appointed chair? 


A DINING  CLUB. 


A man  may  be  a worthy  citizen,  not 
unreasonably  selfish,  willing  occasion- 
ally to  listen  to  another  speaking  about 
himself  when  he  would  prefer  conver- 
sation about  his  own  affairs,  pros- 
pects, views;  he  may  be  agreeable  in 
his  personal  habits,  well  informed— he 
may  be  all  this,  and  yet  not  be  a club- 
able  man.  Yet  clubs  of  from  100  to 
400  members  are  largely  made  up  of 
such.  Some  are  naturally  gregarious; 
they  are  lonely  unless  in  a crowd;  they 
dislike  to  be  left  to  themselves;  they 
feel  warm  and  safe  only  when  there 
is  loud  and  general  conversation. 
Hence  largo  clubs  flourish  if  only  for 
this  reason;  but  the  ideal  club  is  now, 
as  it  was  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  time,  a din- 
ing club. 

This  club  has  no  house  with  uncer- 
tain plumbing  and  incessant  calls  for 
repairs;  there  are  no  rooms  rented  by 
the  year;  there  are  no  officers,  faith- 
ful or  unfaithful;  no  steward,  honest 
or  given  to  grafting;  no  waiters,  who 
soon  learn  to  smile  contemptuously  at 
the  caprices  of  the  members.  There 
is  no  pompous,  swollen  membership. 
That  of  the  ideal  dining  club  should 
not  exceed  twelve,  and  the  number  nine 
is  better.  No  member  should  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  a friend  to  the  din- 
ner, and  there  should  never  be  an  hon- 
orary guest,  a visiting  lion,  whether 
his  mane  be  of  noble  proportions  or 
somewhat  mangy.  The  purpose  of  the 
club  is  to  enable  a few  congenial  men 
to  put  legs  together  under  a table,  to 
talk  frankly  and  without  fear.  You 
may  talk  amiably  with  one  whom  you 
do  not  like,  but  you  cannot  eat  com- 
fortably with  him.  As  for  the  lion — 
he  may  roar  at  any  moment,  and  roar- 
ing is  disconcerting. 

The  dinner  should  be  simple,  without 
made  dishes,  ices,  pies  or  puddings. 
Beefsteak,  bread  and  potatoes;  chops 
with  tomato  sauce;  Frankfurters  with 
beer  from  the  keg;  spaghetti  with 
Barolo  or  Chianti — it  depends  on  the 
tavern.  Alas,  the  true  tavern,  with 
sanded  floor,  plain,  heavy  furniture, 
shining  pewter— where  is  it  now  in  Bos- 
ton? 


There  should  be  no  set  speeches. 
There  should  be  no  head  of  the  table. 
No  one  should  be  allowed  to  read  an 
original  poem,  which  he  has,  by  the 
merest  accident,  in  an  inside  breast 
pocket.  Any  attempt  at  song  should 
lead  to  immediate  and  violent  expul- 
sion. The  members  should  each  settle 
the  score  then  and  there,  gw  John 
Hawkins  once  at  the  Turk’s  Head 
refused  to  pay  for  his  share  of  the 
supper,  because  he  ate  no  supper  at 
home.  What  wonder  that  Johnson  re- 
marked: “Sir  John,  sir,  is  a very  un- 

datable man.”  There  should  be  no 
deliberately  regulated  conversation. 
The  Hum-Drum  Club  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne  was  a delightful  society: 
it  was  made  up  of  “very  honest  gentle- 
men of  peaceable  dispositions,  that 
used  to  sit  together,  smoke  their  pipes 
and  say  nothing  till  midnight.”  Silence 
I is  a precious  gift,  one  that  may  be  en- 
joyed by  the  humblest.  To  sit  near  a 
friend  is  enough.  You  know  he  is 
I there.  You  can  speak  to  him  if  you 
are  so  inclined.  And  in  silence  there  is 
mutual  confidence  between  you  and 
him. 

The  very  fact  that  pipes  are  not 
allowed  in  certain  clubs,  and  that  cig- 
arettes are  welccCmed,  should  at  once 
classify  them  beyond  mistake.  The 
emblem  of  peaceful  fellowship  banished 
from  a social  club!  Did  not  Queequeg, 
the  harpooner,  and  Ishmael  take  alter- 
nate puffs  from  the  cannibal’s  toma- 
hawk as  they  were  in  bed  together  that 
cold  night  at  the  Spouter  Inn,  New 
Bedford?  And  what  said  Thackeray, 
speaking  of  club  life?  “I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  from  the  habit  of  smoking 
that  Turks  and  American  Indians  are 
such  monstrous  well-bred  men.  The 
pipe  draws  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  the 
philosopher  and  shuts  up  the  mouth  of 
the  foolish;  it  generates  a style  of  con- 
versation, contemplative,  thoughtful, 
benevolent  and  unaffected.” 

There  should  be  one  rule,  however, 
and  it  should  be  strictly  observed,  the 
eighth  rule  of  the  Two  Penny  Club 
mentioned  by  Addison:  “If  any  mem- 
ber’s wife  comes  to  fetch  him  home 
from  -the  club,  she  shall  speak  to  him 
without  the  door.” 

But  such  a dining  club,  migratory  or 
fixed,  is  an  idle  dream.  Talk  over  with 
your  closest  friend  the  ten  or  twelve 
desirable  members.  You  will  not  agree 
on  six.  You  are  lucky  if  you  accept 
two.  And,  singular  to  relate,  if  Jones 
and  Robinson  both  name  Ferguson  with 
glee.  Ferguson  will  tell  Robinson  in 
confidence  that  the  thought  of  dining 
at  stated  intervals  with  Jones  would 
drive  him  wild.  If  Jones  is  the  one 
appointed  to  talk  with  Ferguson,  the 
latter  will  make  a like  remark  about 
poor  Robinson. 

AN  OLD  RIVER  HORSE. 

On  Nov.  5 a hippopotamus  at  the 
London  “Zoo”  will  have  completed  her 
thirty-second  year  of  captivity.  She 
was  bom  in  the  gardens  and  named 
after  the  thought  of  the  day,  Guy 
Fawkes,  with  a slighting  neglect  of  her 
sex.  She  is  the  only  surviving  child  of 
a pair  that  went  to  the  “Zoo”  fifty 
years  ago.  Her  father  died  when  she 
was  only  5;  her  mother  left  her  when 
she  was  10.  The  parents  had  lived  in 
the  menagerie  about  twenty-eight 
years.  Young  hippopotamuses  were 
imported  to  cheer  her,  but  they  died  in 
the  flush  of  youth.  \ 

For  years  the  liippopotaWis,  sea- 
horse, river-horse,  Nile-horse,  was  not 
appreciated  in  countries  foreign  to  him. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  or  the  elephant  were  the 
behemoth  so  graphically  described  in 
holy  writ;  and,  as  long  as  there  was 
doubt,  the  animal  suffered  thereby. 
Some  looked  on  him  as  a claimant,  an 
impostor,  the  Sir  Roger  Tichborne  of 
animals.  Thus  he  was  much  abused, 
and  unjustly.  What  said  the  Lord  to 
Job?  “Behold  now  behemoth.  * * * 

He  inoveth  (literally,  curveth)  his  tail 
like  a cedar.”  Could  that  have  been 
said  of  the  elephant?  Read  on,  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  Lord  spoke  of  an  am- 
phibious animal,  and  described  the  hip- 
popotamus to  a T.  But  it  was  long  be- 
fore behemoth  became  an  honored  mem- 
ber of  zoological  society.  Look  at  Top- 
sel’s  “History  of  FouNFooted  Beasts.” 


The  hippopotamus  is  there  pictured  as 
a terrible  monster,  holding  in  his  mouth 
a startled  crocodile,  high  in  the  air, 
and  by  its  tail,  gloating  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  devour  it,  as  Jones  holds  up  a 
little  smelt.  The  letter-press  is  no 
more  generous.  “It  is  a most  ugly  and 
filthy  beast.”  And  is  not  “you  old  hip- 
popotamus” today  in  certain  grades  of 
English  society  a stinging,  unanswer- 
able reproach? 

Guy  Fawkes  is  32  years  old,  and  is 
called  venerable.  What  is  the  life  of  a 
hippopotamus,  free  and  in  its  native 
land?  Mr.  Charles  Goodnight  of  Texas 
thinks  that  buffaloes  may  live  to  be  a 
hundred.  Strange  stories  are  told  of 
carp,  turtles,  ravens,  magpies,  moose, 
whales.  This  hippopotamus,  far  from 
his  natural  habitat,  never  knew  lush 
growth,  sacred  water,  steaming  mists 
deadly  to  man,  dampness  and  insuffer- 
able heat.  Perhaps  he  is  old  before 
his  time,  old  and  alone,  but  still  alive, 

I tomiake  a cockney  holiday. 

I The  bulk  and  the  facial  expression  of 
the  hippopotamus  do  not  excite  sympa- 
thy in  the  breast  of  the  superficial, 
while  the  old  age  of  a house  dog,  big 
or  small,  is  pathetic,  possibly  because 
the  inmates  see  as  in  a glass  their  own 
inevitable  end.  The  fox  terrier,  for 
several  years  the  life  of  the  household, 
is  now  rheumatic.  He  no  longer  jumps 
to  his  chair;  he  no  longer  runs  to 
greet  his  master.  His  nails  are  long; 
they  distress  him.  His  teeth  are  gone, 
his  stomach  is  weak.  His  eyes  are 
watery,  and  he  shivers  and  moans  with- 
out good  reason.  He  is  useless,  help- 
less, miserable.  Why  do  they  not  chlo- 
roform him  and  give  him  his  last  sleep? 
The  same  question  has  been  asked  by 
humane  persons  concerning  crippled  or 
worn  out  men  and  women,  who  are 
never  without  pain  and  are  without 
hope.  The  dog  is  not  killed,  because 
his  master  cannot  endure  the  thought. 
In  spite  of  his  own  aches  and  dull  and 
shooting  pains,  his  own  indigestion,  his 
sleepless,  feverish  nights,  his  disordered 
clockwork,  his  dreadful  mornings,  the 
master  has  no  wish  to  be  chloroformed, 
to  have  the  world  go  on  without  him. 
The  master  and  the  dog  often  sit  and 
look  at  each  other,  as  in  the  prose  poem 
by  Turgenieff.  The  dog  wishes  to  say 
something;  but  he  is  speechless.  “Death 
will  come  to  us  and  strike  us  with  the 
wind  of  his  broad  and  cold  wing.  No, 
they  are  not  a beast  and  a man  who 
exchange  glances.  They  are  two  pairs 
of  eyes  identically  alike  that  are  fixed 
on  each  other.  And  in  each  of  these 
pairs  of  eyes,  in  the  beast  as  in  the 
man,  the  same  life  presses  itself  closer, 
terrified,  to  the  other.”  The  master 
remembers  the  old  song: 

We’ll  walk  the  woods  no  more 
But  stay  beside  the  fire,  ’ 

To  weep  for  old  desire 
And  things  that  are  no  more. 

We  loved  in  days  of  yore— 

Love,  laughter,  and  the  lyre 
Ah,  God,  but  death  is  dire 
And  death  is  at  the  door—  ’ 1 

We  II  walk  the  woods  no  more. 

No  doubt  the  hippopotamus  looks 
wistfully  at  ’Arry  and  his  ’Arriet  as 
they  jest  together  noisily.  Cannot  these 
beings,  gifted  with  speech,  tell  her  of 
the  future,  give  her  some  clew? 
“’Arry”  returns  the  look  stupidly  and 
says  to  his  girl:  “What  ails  the  bloomin’ 

I beast  ?” 

DE  PACHMANN  PLAYS  TODAY. 

Renowned  Pianist  Will  Be  Soloist  at 
Public  Rehearsal  of  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Mr.  Vladimir  de  Paclimann,  the  re- 
nowned pianist,  will  be  the  soloist  at 
the  third  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  this  afternoon  at 
Symphony  Hall.  He  has  not  visited  this 
!j  city  since  the  season  of  1899-1900,  and  his 
only  performance  here  with  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra  was  in  1891,  when  he 
played  the  concerto  which  he  will  play 
today — Chopin's  In  F minor. 

The  programme  will  include  the  over- 
ture to  •’Oberon":  three  movements  by 
Bach,  orchestrated  by  Mr.  Gericke.  and 
a symphony  by  Josef  Suk.  The  pieces 
by  Bach  were  orchestrated  by  Mr. 
Gericke  for  a concert  in  Vienna.  They 
are  chosen  from  bis  chamber  works. 
The  symphony  by  Suk  will  be  played 
here  for  the  first  time.  Published  in 
1900.  it  was  performed  at  Prague 
Utrecht,  Berlin,  and  in  November  of 
that  year  it  was  produced  in  New  York 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  that 
city.  We  believe  it  has  also"  been  per- 

- 


,, ^formed  in  Philadelphia.  Suk,  a pupil 
J and  son-in-law  of  Anton  Dvorak,  is  a 
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i member  of  the  famous  Bohemian  Quar- 


tet. and  lives  in  Prague.  A suite  by 
him  has  been  played  at  a Symphony  j 
concert  in  Boston,  and  his  string  quar- 
’ tet  has  oeen  heard  here  at  an  Adam-  1 
owski  concert.  The  symphony  is  neither  ! 


V 


a “programme”  nor  a daringly  radical 
, work,  but  it  has  been  warmly  praised 


wherever  it  has  been  heard.  Some  find 
in  the  finale  a departure  from  conven- 
tional form,  while  others  consider  the 
finale  to  be  orthodox.  There  will  be  no 
rehearsal  and  no  concert  next  week,  for 
the  orchestra  leaves  on  Sunday  for  Its 
trip  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities. 


MR.  FAELTEN’S  RECITAL 


Mr.  Carl  Faelten  gave  a concert  in 
Huntington  Chambers  Hall  Wednesday 
evening,  and  pleased  a large  audience 
by  his  artistic  performance.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Bach’s  Fantasie  Chro- 
matica  e Fuga;  Beethoven’s  Sonata,  A 
major.  Op.  2,  No.  2;  Chopin's  Im- 
promptu, Op.  29;  Nocturne,  Op.  48,  No.  1; 
Valse,  Op.  42;  and  Schumann’s  Sym- 
phonic Studies.  Mrs.  Faelten’s  intro- 
ductory remarks  were  interesting  and 
helpful.  Two  recitals  in  the  series  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  Josef  Hoffmann  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  respectively.  The: 
date  of  Mr.  Hoffmann's  recital  is  Dec.  7. 


ft  ct  A***" 

SOMETHING  BROKE. 

We  like  to  think  of  Mr.  Knabenskue 
flying  gayly  in  the  air  over  St.  Louis 
and  across  the  Mississippi  by  means  of 
his  eigar-shaped,  gas-ballooned  ship. 
Of  course,  the  motor  broke.  Some- 
thing always  breaks  in  the  course  of 
an  aerial  adventure.  Whenever  we 
read  of  learned  professors  or  hardy 
laymen  journeying  in  the  air,  we  re- 
member the  surprising  feat  of  Mr. 
John  Baptist  Dante  of  Perugia,  who, 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
made  through  his  subtle  invention  a 
pair  of  wings  so  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  weight  of  his  body  that  he  flew 
several  times  over  Lake  Trasimene, 
and  with  such  success,  says  the  grave 
chronicler,  “that  it  inspired  him  with 
the  boldness  to  divert  the  whole  city 
of  Perugia  with  the  sight.”  There  was 
a great  crowd  in  the  square,  "when, 
behold,  our  Daute  at  once  shooting 
from  the  highest  place  of  the  city  ap- 
peared, all  covered  with  feathers,  and 
moving  two  large  wings  in  the  midst 
of  the  air.”  The  people  were  struck 
dumb  with  admiration.  And  then  the 
inevitable  happened — the  old,  old.  fif- 
teenth century  old  story.  Something 
broke:  the  iron  with  which  he  managed 
one  of  bis  wings.  Dante  fell  on  the 
Church,  of  Our  Lady  and  smashed  Lis 
thigh.  The  surgeons  set  it.  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  daring  he  was  invited 
to  profess  mathematics  at  Venice. 
Did  he  try  to  fly  over  the  canals  and 
the  lagoons?  History  is  silent.  We 
know  that  he  died  of  a sickness  before 
lie  was  40. 

' Perhaps  at  Perugia  liis  bravado  of 
feathers  turned  Pate  against  him.  To 
rover  himself  thus  from  head  to  foot 
was  surely  ostentation.  Mr.  Knnbcn- 
sliue  did  not  thus  tempt  the  avengers. 
AW  Ul'e  HtJrt  informed  as  to  bin  co  — - 

mute,  but  iLaimio  is  his  home,  he 


horrible  raucous  cry  which  in  some 
way  is  formed  in  the  mutilated  mouth. 

They  are  apparently  without  conscious- 
ness of  any  freer  life.  They  are  taught 
to  move,  to  sit,  aud  they  have  one 
great  pleasure;  pipes  are  made  for 
them  iu  such  a manner  that  they  can 
smoke,  and  the  smoke  comes  /through 
nose,  eye-holes  and  what  was  ouce  a 
mouth.  A vouug  and  pretty  woman, 
plainly  dressed,  comes  to  the  hospital. 
Her  husband  has  been  reported  as 
missing.  He  must  be  oue  of  t He  two 
grotesque  beings;  but  which  one?  They 
cannot  see,  they  cannot  hear  her. 
Their  faces  are  twin  purple  masks. 
But  she  believes  that  if  she  is  allowed 
to  take  the  two  men  to  her  home  the 
one  that  loved  her  will  at  last  be  con- 
scious of  her  presence  and  of  her  af- 
fection. Tier  wish  is  granted.,  She 
cares  for  them  ill  every  way,  she  feeds 
them,  she  prepares  their  pipes.  They 
smoke  and  utter  wild  cries.  The  hos- 
pital authorities  ask  after  a time  which 
man  she  wishes  to  keep.  She  will  not 
part  with  either.  The  question  is  to 
her  absurd.  Little  by  little  she  begins 
to  favor  one  because  he  is  the  gentler. 
This  one  must  be  her  husband.  The 
other  feels  the  neglect  and  grieves.  He 
refuses  to  smoke.  1 hen  she  caresses 
the  sad  one,  she  sings  to  him.  she  tries 
to  awaken  his  consciousness.  .She 
trembles  one  day,  for  she  recognizes 
gestures  that  her  husband  made  when 
lie  was  sick.  Again  - and  again  she 
ecrqtiniv.es  in  vniii  I he  faceless  heads, 

,^At  last  the  stick  oue  dies.  ISUe  is,  then, 

a widow.  She  runs  in  her  distress 
toward  the  remaining  mask,  her  heart 
full  of  hatred;  and  then  she  stops,  for 
she  pities  the  red  mannikin  who  is 
smoking  joyfully  and  modulating  liis. 
cries. 

If  the  woman,  perplexed  in  Belle- 
vue, does  not  hear  elsewhere  of  her 
husband,  is  it  her  duty  to  cherish  the 
patient  concerning  whose  identity  she 
is  in  doubt?  Let  us  suppose  that  she 
takes  him  to  her  home,  that  she  minis- 
ters  to  him  in  every  way,  that  at  last 
her  husband  enters  the  door  with  a 
lame  explanation,  or  that  at  last  she 
sees  clearly  that  the  human  enigma  is 
not  her  husband.  Would  she  then  re- 
gret the  devotion  and  the  necessary 
intimacy?  Would  the  sufferer  bo  to 
her  the  true,  the  divinely  appointed 
husband?  Would  sbe  love  or  detest 
him?  Or  suppose  that  the  doubt  be 
never  solved?  Might  not  her  affection 
be  more  ardent  than  that  felt  for  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  long  accus- 
tomed? Was  the  wife  in  Seliwob's 
story  ever  sure  in  her  heart  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  dead  man?  Caring  for 
the  survivor,  did  she  not  find  in  him 
the  husband  she  yearned  to  recognize? 
^Perhaps  she  was  happier  to  live  in 
doubt,  for  doubt  is  sometimes  better 
than  assurance. 


her  husband’s  portion  for  photography 

She  objects  to  his  choice  of  subjects. 

It  appears  that  he  turned  his  bath- 
room info  a dark  room  for  his  artistic 
purposes,  and  she,  with  the  curiosity 
that  was  fatal  to  Elsa,  and  nearly 
ruined  Psyche,  Fatima  and  other  noble 
dames,  entered  the  room,  found  a nega 
tive  and  had  it  developed.  It  was  not 
a photograph  of  her;  nor  was  it  a view 
of  a building,  a statue,  some  nook, 
pond,  glen,  tree,  dog,  that  turned  her 
heart  to  water;  it  was  the  photograph 
of  a woman,  “one  of  her  husband’s 
particular  friends.”  This  shows  be- 
yond doubt  and  peradventure  the  dan- 
gers of  photography,  prophesied  years 
ago  by  Baudelaire. 

But  there  is  one  case  that  demands 
more  than  a passing  note.  A tailor  in 
New  York  accused  his  wife  some  time 
ago  in  reply  to  her  suit  for  a separa- 
tion—perhaps  she  wanted  a nine-ninths 
man — of  giving  an  exhibition  of  high- 
hat  kicking  in  the  parlor  of  a sum- 
mer hotel.  It  was  in  vacation  time, 
and  she  was  loudly  applauded,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  he  was  not  proud 
of  this  triumph  of  athletic  skill.  He 
characterized  her  conduct  as  tin- 
wifely.”  She  no.w  makes  affidavit  to 
the  effect  that,  as  she  suffers  from  flat- 
foot,  or  pes  planus,  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  for  her  to  kick  sky- 
ward so  adroitly  and  to  the  exceed- 
ing joy  of  the  privileged  bystanders. 
The  questions  then  are  these:  (1) 

Should  or  should  not  a chivalric  hus- 
band be  proud  of  bis  wife’s  high-kick- 
ing? (2)  If  she  be  well  put  together, 
should  he  selfishly  insist  on  strictly 
private  exhibitions,  attended  only  by 
the  immediate  family,  the  regular  phy- 
sician, aud  possibly  the  visiting  pas- 
tor? (3)  Does  flat-foot  actually  pre- 
vent a woman  from  indulging  herself 
in  such  pleasing  and  healthful  exer- 
cise? These  questions  of  vital  interest 
may  be  discussed  in  court.  To  com- 
ment upon  them  now  might  bring  us 
into  contempt,  so  we  refrain,  although 
we  already  have  positive  views  that 
could  be  shaken  only  by  some  surpris- 
ing failure  on  the  part  of  the  woman 
to  answer  reasonable  expectation. 


berry  wlieti  lie  lived  in  America  in 

1S17-S:  “The  finest  fruit  for  tarts 

that  ever  grew.”  He  tells  us  that  they 
could  then  be  bought  for  about  a dollar 
h bushel,  and  would  keep  for  fire 
months.  There  are  Other  cranberries, 
as  the  Australian,  the  Bush,  the  Tas- 
manian — ail  poor  things,  they  say. 

Some  in  these  degenerate  days  prefer 
the  salucc  without  the  skins.  An  effemi- 
nate and  sweetened  mash  instead  of 
the  individual  piquancy  of  berries  is 
out  before-  you,  a fit  aceompauiment  to 
cold  storage  turkey.  The  characteris- 
tic bite  of  the  berry  is  thus  softened 
into  a slimy  smear.  If  cranberries  are 
to  be  thus  treated,  their  picking  might 
well  wait  till  auy  Monday. 


probably  dressed  in  the  approved  taste 
of  that  city.  When  we  wore  young 
the  Fourth  of  July  balloonist  always 
wore  a plug  liat,  which  he  waved  con- 
descendingly until  he  had  gone  up 
above  the  meeting  house  steeple. 

A WIFE’S  DOUBT. 

A woman,  in  search  of  her  husband, 
thinks  he  may  now  be  in  Bellevue 
Hospital.  She  is  not  sure  that  it  is 
he,  although  she  has  looked  him  over. 
The  patient  bears  her  husband's  name, 
but  be  has  been  stricken  with  facial 
paralysis,  and  she  cannot  be  sure  as 
to  the  identity.  She  is  now  “gather- 
ing evidence  to  determine  positively 
whether  the  man  in  the  hospital  is  her 
husband.” 

This  curious  incident  reminds  us  of, 
a story,  “Les  Sans-Gneule,”  by  Marcel 
Schwob.  Two  men  are  wounded  by  an 
explosion.  When  they  are  picked  up 
they  are  without  nose,  cheek  boues, 
lips.  They  are  eyeless.  Their  mouths 
are  nothing  but  holes  aud  they  are 
dumb.  The  surgeon,  enthusiastic  over 
such  patients,  does  his  best.  The  two 
lie  iu  their  beds.  They  cannot  hear:  the 
only  manifestation  of  life  is  in  the 
movements  of  their  limbs  and  iu  a 


A PLAUSIBLE  ANSWER. 

One  is  never  weary  of  reading  about 
marital  adventures,  and  the  newspaper 
is  as  a looking  glass  which  reflects 
all  phases  of  life,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, heroic  and  low,  sentimental  and 
grotesque.  Not  long  ago  wc  became 
acquainted  with  the  intimate  days  and 
nights  of  a Mr.  Stephens  in  Detroit, 
a “multi-millionaire,”  rich  in  all  things 
save  in  the  affection  of  liis  wife.  For 
his  wealth  did  not  dazzle  her.  She  de- 
scribed him  as  an  uneducated  plebeian 
with  thick  and  muddy  blood — although 
wc  are  told  there  are  spring  remedies 
for  such  a physical  condition.  He  once 
drove  a “slab  cart”  and  slept  in  a 
blacksmith’s  shop,  while  she  was 
"salt  of  the  earth”— and  so  was  Lot’s 
wife,  who,  it  appears  from  sacred 
writ,  was  not  indispensable  to  Lot  dur- 
ing bis  remaining  years — an  unfortu- 
nate comparison,  especially  as  salt  may 
lose  its  savor.  Mr.  Stephens,  on  the 
other  hand,  counted  one  day  ninety- 
three  bottles  of  drugs  in  Mrs.  Stephens’ 
bathroom,  which  served  him  right  for 
his  foolisii  intrusion.  No  thoughtful 
husband  assists  at  the  toilet  of  his 
wife,  although  in  extreme  cases  he 
may  venture  to  fasten  hooks  in  the 
back  of  an  absurdly  contrived  bodice. 

Then  there  is  Mrs.  Lowenstein  in 
New  York,  whose  husband  is  an  ama- 
teur photographer.  Site  does  not  sue 
for  a ‘separation  merely  on  account  of 


A jailer  of  Trenton.  N.  J.(  was  so 
pleased  by  what  he  heard  at  a prison 
congress  which  met  at  Quincy,  111.,  that 
on  his  retuht  he  began  to  institute  re- 
forms in  his  own  house.  He  purposes  to 
abolish  the  dungeon  as  a punishment, 
but  what  will  he  offer  in  its  place? 
“The  prisoners  placed  in  solitary  con- 
finement will  be  chained  in  such  a man- 
ner that  they  will  be  kept  standing 
during  the  hours  that  their  more  obe- 
dient mates  are  at  work.”  And  this  is 
the  outcome  of  discussions  at  a prison 
congress!  This  is  the  best  thing  ad- 
vanced penologists  can  offer! 


“Long  straight  lines  help  out  the 
height  of  women.”  Y'es,  indeed,  and  the 
old-fashioned  clothesline  is  the  thing  for 
judicious  stretching.  _ 


OC4-  if. 


Reappearance  of  Mr.  Vladimir  de 
Pachmann  Hailed  by  Boston 
Music  Lovers — Triumph  He 
Achieved  Is  Overwhelming. 


The  programme  of  the  third  Sym- 
phony concert,  given  last  night,  under 
Mr.  Gerieke's  leadership,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Overture  to  "Oberon” • ■ "i’ATSSf! 

Three  movements liacn-t^enck* 

Concerto  in  F minor  No.  2 Chopin 

Symphony  in  K - 

(First  time.) 

Mr.  do  Prichnvann  played  last  night 
at  a symphony  concert  in  Boston  for 
the  first,  time  since  1891.  His  last  visit 
here  as  a giver  of  recitals  was  in 
During  the  Inst  four  years  his  triumphs 
in  foreign  cities  ha,ve  been  many  and 
distinguished.  Last  night-  his  triumph 
was  overwhelming. 

There,  is  no  pianist  like  him.  There  is 
no  pianist  who  has  such  an  exquisite, 
marvellous  touch,  and  after  all  that 
may  be  said  about  intellectuality, 
nobility  of  conception, 
nic,  etc.,  the  first  and  chief  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  truly  great 
pianist  is  touch.  There  is  no  touch  like 


that  of  "this  Interpreter 


UlttL  UI  tJito  1 , ,,  , , n • j 

terms  “velvet.  pearl.  liquid  _ 

are  here  inexpressive,  rones  pla-yed.hj 
de  Pachmann  are  music  without  rc&®rd 
nnv  rr-ifltinn  to  the  oh  rase.  Xndj 


any  relation  to  the  phrase.  ThSy 
haunt  by  their  beauty.  ThjS  jflanlst 


to 
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A NOTE  ON  CRANBERRIES. 

The  cranberry  is  now  the  symbol  of 
contention:  Some  Capo  Codders  do  not. 
believe  t lie  berries  should  be  picked  on 
ihe  Lord's  clay;  others  consider  this 
Sunday  labor  an  act  of  charity  and 
mercy.  It  all  depends  on  whether  you 
grow  cranberries  or  simply  eat  them, 

Where  did  the  world  itself  come  from? 
The  herbalists  of  the  sixteenth-seven- 
teenth centuries  knew  it  not.  They 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  fruit 
and  plant,  but  under  the  name  of 
marsh  or  fen  whorts,  fenberries, 
marshberries.  mossborrles.  Josselyn  j 
in  “New  England  Rarities”  11672?.  de-  j 
scribed  the  cranberry  as  the  bearberry. 
The  word  so  inseparably  associated  in  I 
the  New  England  mind  with  turkey  is 
not  in  Johnson's  or  Bailey  s Dictionary. 
Did  the  colonists  adapt  it  from  the 
German  “Kranichbeere”  or  “Kran- 
heere,”  the  berry  nonj  kuowu  prefer- 
ably by  German  lexicographers  as 
•’ Affenbeere”  ? Wherever  the  name 
came  from,  it  appeared  in  English  lit- 
erature in  1672.  as  noted  above,  and 
from  a writer  of  1694  we  know  that  , 
cranberry  tarts  were  then  relished,  as  I 
they  were  later  by  Queen  Victoria  iu  i 
the  Highlands.  For,  although  the  cran- 
berry  reaches  perfection  only  on  Gape  : 
Cod.  it  is  a native  of  Great  Britain, 
northern  Europe  aud  Siberia.  The  j 
ferocious  Cobbett  approved  the  cran-  | 


ttails  ( 
The( 


also  excels  In  spontaneity  and  contlnu 
itv  of  eons?.  A phrase  of  Chopin,  to 
borrow  a rmc  thought  of  Hazletr  m- 
wmired  by  a Mozartian  melody,  when  u 
is  invoked  by  de  Pachmann  comes 
from  the  air  and  then  r?t“ru!bhT,!le  the 
cers  work  the  spell;  but  when  tm 
phrase  is  heard,  the  effect  is  not  as  on*, 
produced  by  mortal  hands.  * 

The  melancholy  song-one  of  eternal 
passion,  eternal  pain-floats  and  is  sus- 
tained; it  takes  its  flight,  and  is  lost, 
vet,  through  the  mysterious  artistry  ot 
the  pianist,  the  hearer  longs  for  its 
return,  and  in  its  return  the  song  is 
still  more  beautiful  in  its  expression 
of  longing  and  sadness  than  before.  In- 
comparable touch,  continuity  of  heart- 
melting  song— and  rhythm,  which,  how- 
ever elnricious  it  may  seem  at  times. 

Is  as  the  rhythm  of  Nature— these  qua  - 
itieA  make  the  performance  of  de 

“r  oiindsTofe^iraordinai-y  gifts 
a t ul* acquirements  will  soon  give  • juries 
nf  rentals  here,  And  further  anaiy- 
°rf  efiogy-the  terms  in  this  instance  are 
convertible— must  be  deferred  for  th 
present.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  tne 
performance  was  memorable,  and  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  vsas 

“josef  Suk’s  symphony  was  played ] here 
for  the  first  time,  and  it  was  played 
with  extreme  brilliance.  The  compose! 
was  a pupil  of  Dvorak,  and  be  marnji 
,,  daughter  of  his  teacher.  It  is  not, 
therefore  surprising  to  find  here  and 

there  the  spirit  of  the  '^%°°Tak  wor- 
thts  svmohony;  and,  as  DvoraK  woi 
shipped  Schubert,  there  are  also  suSS£s' 
tfonTof  that  bijcrttotspecWi 
the  first  movement,  which  is  suong  , 
thought  and  euphoniously  express^.  1 
♦ he  snirit  of  Dvorak  be  in  this  music  i 
Kh^heP spirit  Of  Dvorak,  careful  and  pn 
dent.e»t her than  reckless  and  thro  win 
abcut  dance-phrases  and 1 tolk-tuncs 

a ^^t^movfn^a  V*5 

mmWml 

*fi  is^not*  one  to 'be  dismissed  ci«4 
V has  strong.  pages;  the 1 
j often  the  expression  ot  genuine  inch  | 

u When  Mr.  Gerieke’s  orchestral  versio.k,  { 
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"tails  Concerning  the  “Pathetic”  Symphony— 
The  Composer’s  Visit  to  Cambridge  University 
Recitals  This  Week  by  Josef  Hofmann  and 
David  Bispham— Several  Concerts -Personal 
Paragraphs. 


after  a fixed  pattern,  dull;  that 
i 01  the  music  composed  tor  «oh> 
£ *s  morp  effective  when  played 
nstruments.  and  that  certain  in- 
nental  airs  might  well  be.  sung, 
ut  hardened  fetishists  will  applaud 
Gencke  s orchestration,  which  is 
0t'  tUe 

performance  of  the.  orchestra. 


. m , r ~ • tut,-  urciiPsrrft 

gf  ifncp 1 was  o£  a velY  hiSh  order  of 

"ft  ,Prof?ramme  Df  the  concert  of  Nov 
l be  as  follows:  Haydn’s  symphony 
i flat  major.  No.  1;  Vieuxtemps'  cot 
£oJ  violin.  No.  4,  in  D minor  (Mr 
v,1:“ 5 Schmedes  violinist);  introduction. 

ikowsky’s  "Italian'  CapriceAv  aUSS: 

HE  last  volume  of  the 
translation  into  German 
of  Modest  Tschaikowsky’s 
life  of  his  brother  Peter 
has  been  published,  the 

• part  that  many  eagerly 

anticipated,  for  it  should 
>f  the  "Pathetic”  symphony  and 

Si/fath’  Sti"  held  by  somc  , 

suicidal,  or  at  least  not 'without  I 
5 circumstances.  Modest  com- 
’bis  work  at  Rome  in  1902.  His 
ends  with  the  particularization  ' 
hour  of  Peter’s  death.  There  is  j 
en  a note  about  the  funeral'.  ' 


j Modest  says  that  his  task  was  to  pic- 
ture Peter  as  a man;  that  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  trace  his  musical  develop- 
ment or  to  weigh  the  worth  of  his  com- 
positions; he  hopes  that  through  his 
own  labors  the  future  biographer  will 
now  have  material  enough  to  build  the 
fitting  monument. 

Modest  may  well  be  content  with  his 
work.  The  world  knows  Peter  Tschai- 
kowsky  through  and  through;  knows  his 
j downcast  hours,  his  invincible  shyness, 
his  doubt  and  despair,  his  high  and  noble 
aims,  his  intolerance  of  all  that  was 
mean  and  low,  his  craving  for  affection 
and  the  temperamental  inability  to 
| make  himself  clearly  understood  in  this 
| regard.  It  knows  the  routine  of  his 
life,  his  petty  lilies  and  dislikes,  his 
favorite  books  and  music.  It  knows  a 
little  about  his  amazing  marrage;  and 
J still  wonders  at  the  romantic  friend- 
i Rhip  that  existed  for  years  between  him 
and  Mrs.  von  Meek.  Modest  has  not 
written  as  a partisan  brother,  not  as  an 
I adoring  fellow-countryman;  he  has 
studied  a man  and  described  him  to  us 
eo  that  he  is  as  familiar  in  face  and 
carriage  and  speech  and  mind  as  Dr. 
Johnson,  Cellini,  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
Casanova.  If  Peter  should  even  now 
appear  to  the  reader  as  the  Ritter 
Gluck  appeared  to  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann, 
his  visit  would  seem  natural,  for  Peter’s 
personality  was  so  strong— strong  too 
In’  its  weaknesses— that  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve it  is  now  less  than  a whiff  of  air 
a handful  of  dust. 


“Pathetic”  Symphony. 

What  programme  did  Tschaikowsky 
have  in  mind  when  he  composed  his 
“Pathetic”  symphony?  For  the  music 
surely  has  a story. 

Tne  readers  of  The  Herald  may  re- 
member that  Tschaikowsky,  on  the 

steamer  that  bore  him  homeward  from 
New  York  in  1891,  made  sketches  for  a 
symphony,  the  sixth.  This  symphAnv 
was  not  the  ’’Pathetic.”  He  completed 

did  not  tehea  deveIoPed  them,  bSt  he 
i ot  orchestrate  the  work.  In  De- 

lett&Vw’  &’?IV£Berlln'  in  a 

t ' Davidoff  be  confessed  that 

ne  was  disappointed  in  the  music  “Tt 
was  written  only  for  the  sake  of  writ 
s vni d at n ® n ° ^ h 1 ng  interesting  or 
ff  awalv  1 He  determined  to  throw 
dr.  He  questioned  his  ability  to 

work  1,,,?°^’  ?et  t0  l^e  without 
Sendo?  Adh^?  Tar,bore’  “What  shall  I 
, i.7.  ao,-  Shall  I hang  up  on  a nail  the 

it’”  1 Oim°th?nSln8:  and  forget  all  about 
thing  was  certain— whatever 
he  might  compose,  It  would  not  be  a 
symphony  or  a chamber  piece 

hiPwas  x£?br2?ry  of  the  next  year 
II  S#  T1.  K1'n’  bis  home.  He  wrote  to 
ofehi°sf  brothers  that  he  was  fuU 
thonih*  i.  work'  a symphony.  He 
WOrks^nd^AUW  Taeeth?  best  of  'a»  bis 
until  his  ifeith  h6A<l  faSt  this  opinion 
written  and  AmV  ,Tfte  sVmPhony  he  had 
and  Put  aside  was  mere  “sound 
without  true  inspiration”;  but  this  svm- 
bl  ooy  was  ,, Programme  music.  "This 

phony , An o?n6!”'e<^ ‘Thi^r°progr5Snmeynis 

composed  m thought.  As  soon  as  I re- 

krtcLr« dmy  J°l?nJey  1 went  at  the 
sketches  and  worked  so  quickly  and 

su°b  beat  that  the  first  moveihent 
™a*  TorS.?Iet|d  ln  ]ess  than  four  days. 

, Jhe  finale  will  not  be  a noisy 
allegro,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a very  long- 
drawn-out  adagio.  You  do  not  know 
time1  ft  j°y  it  is  for  me  to  feel  that  my 
VftttnVer  and  that  1 still  can 
work.  In  the  summer  he  complained 
^.y.b's  anxiety  over  the  instrumentation 
It  will  not  at  all  surprise  me  if  the  I 
symphony  is  cursed,  or  at  least  indeed 
harshly  it  will  not  be  the  first  ’timef®! 


myself  consider  it  the  best,  the  most 
straightforward  of  my  works.  I love  it 
as  I have  never  loved  ar,»  other  of  my 
musical  creations.” 

When  it  was  produced  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  November,  1893,  under  Tschai- 
kowsky’s direction,  it  made  little  im- 
[ pression,  but  the  composer's  faith  in  it 
was  not  shaken.  The  name  “’Pathetic” 
was  not  given  until  after  the  perform- 
| ance.  Tschaikowsky  said  to  his  brother 
Modest.  "Why  ‘Programme’  symphony 
when  I shall  not  give  any  programme?" 
He  did  not  like  the  title  "Tragic,”  and 
he  gladly  adopted  Modest’s  suggestion 
that  the  symphony  be  known  as  the 
“Pathetic.”  But  no  hint  is  given  as  to 
the  nature  of  Tschaikowsky’s  pro- 
gramme 

Tschaikowsky  arranged  from  the 
sketches  of  the  discarded  sympnony,  an 
andante  and  finale  for  piano  and  . or-  1 

| chestra  which  was  orchestrated  by  Tan- 
j eieff  and  first  played  in  1896. 

— 4— 

Personal  Views. 

| We  learn  more  about  Tschaikowsky’s 
likes  and  dislikes  in  daily  life  and  in  art. 

The  author.”  he  wrote,  “has  never  a 
just  conception  of  his  own  work.  The 
letters  of  Flaubert  are  curious  in  con- 
nection with  this.  I am  now  reading 
them  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure.  I 
do  not  think  there  ever  was  a more 
sympathetic  personality  in  the  artistic 
world.  There  Is  indeed  a hero  and  a 
martyr  to  his  art.  And  so  shrewd,  too! 

I have  found  ln  him  astonishing  an- 
swers to  my  queries  about  religion  and 
the  Divinity.” 

Yet  his  favorite  author  during  his  last 
years  was  George  Eliot.  Her  only  rival, 
to  his  mind,  was  Tolstoi.  He  delighted  in 
“Adam  Bede,”  “The  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  ! 
“Silas  Marner,”  “Middlemarch.”  "Rom- 
ola”  was  not  so  much  to  his  taste,  but  I 
of  “'The  Mill  on  the  Floss”  and  "Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life,”  he  never  wearied.  He 
wished  Modest  to  write  a libretto  based 
on  the  story  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barton 
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AS  PICTURED  BY  HIS  BROTHER 


that  he  might  Set  music  to  it  for  an- 

* I'rfvited^to  lead  some  of  Ms  works i at 
the  Vienna  exposition  of  189-,  aWn!it 
to  that  city,  But  when  he  found  out 
that  the  music  hall  was  P™-c,* *caJ1^  ^ 
restaurant,  smelling  of  bad  butter  ana 
I hot  meat,  and  that  the  orchestra  was 
a small  one.  after  a rehearsal  he  left 
the  citv  and  fled  to  Sophie  Mentor  s yil..i 
In' the  Tyrol,  for  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  inartistic  proceedings. 

I In  a talk  at  Vienna  with  Prof.  Door  he 
i expressed  his  regret  that  Anton  Rubin- 
stein, whom  he  admired  so  much,  vims 
1 cool  toward  him.  Door  answered:  He 

I has  his  weaknesses.  A man  ofapro- 
nouneed  lyrical  nature,  he  has  naturally 
* not  been  able  to  win  an  abiding  mme 
' in  the  dramatic  field.  He  shuns  any  one 
that  has  succeeded  in  this  field,  and  so, 

I dear  friend,  lie  avoids  Wagner  and  many 
i others."  To  which  Tsehaikowsky  said: 

I "But  how  can  you  draw  a parallel  be- 
tween Wagner  and  many  others  who 
I have  written  Immortal  works,  and  me  . 
Door  replied:  "As  for  immortality,  let 
me  tell  you  what  Brahms  said.  W hen 
the  conversation  was  once  about  im- 
mortality. Brahms  remarked:  Ah.  Im- 

I mortality  would  be  a fine  thing  if  only  , 
1 one  knew  just  how  long  it  would  last.  | 
.Tsehaikowsky 's  room  In  the  \ iennese 
Inn  was  next  Mascagni’s,  and  as  the 
Russian  admired  the  promise  in  the 
music  of  ‘‘Cavallerla  Rustlcana  and 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  libretto, 
he  would  fdin  call  on  him.  The  corridor 
wag  generally  crowded  with  callers,  and 
again  the  shyness  of  Tsehaikowsky  pre- 
vented a meeting.  . _ , 

He  amused  himself  in  Paris  in  1892 
especially  at  the  theatre.  He  saw  Re- 
Jane,  who  was  to  him  the  "summit  of 
perfection.”  It  was  on  this  visit  that 
he  wrote  to  Figaro  a glowing  defense 
of  von  Buelow  in  answer  to  aspersions 
made  by  a certain  A.  Maurel.  who  was 
apparently  Lamoureux's  press  agent. 

To  the  very  last  he  was  eager  for 
operatic  fame.  He  wrote  to  Modest  in 
April.  1893,  the  year  of  his  death:  "For 

God’s  sake,  find  me  some  subject,  if  it 
be  possible  not  a fantastic  one,  but 


such  portentous  ifflPSffiPfig. 

From  the  circumstantial  account 

given  by  Modest,  it  Is  plain  to  see  that  | 
Tschaikowsky's  death  wa.'  due  to  nat-  , 
ural  causes.  The  story  that  at  a res-  I 
taurant  and  against  the  warnings  of  . 
his  associates  he  drank  water  with  the 
bravado  of  one  that  courted  death  is 
reduced  to  this:  At  the  restaurant  he 

ate  macearo.ii  and  drank  white  wine 
with  seme  mineral  water:  he  went  home 
plivsicallv  and  mentally  well:  lie  awoke 
after  a restlefi  night,  hut  lie  went  out  \ 
about  noon  to  make  a call:  he  returned  j 
to  luncheon,  ate  nothing,  but  then  drank  J 
from  a tumbler  of  water  that  had  not 
been  boiled.  Modest  and  the  others 
were  alarmed,  but  Peter  was  indiffer- 
ent. for  of  all  the  diseases  he  was 
least  afraid  of  the  cholera.  Not  till  j 
night  was  there  thought  of  serious  ill-  . 
ness,  and  then  Tchaikowsky  said  Jo  | 
his  brother:  "I  think  this  is  death:  | 

good  hie.  Modi.”  At  11  o'clock  that 
night  it  wan  determined  that  he  had 
the  cholera. 

The  story  of  his  sufferings  is  told  at 
length.  His  mother  ha.,  died  from 
cholera  in  1351,  at  the  very  moment  that 
she  was  put  in  a bath.  Tile  physicians 
recommended,  as  a last  resort,  a warm 
bath  for  Peter,  who.  when  asked  if  he 
would  take  one.  answered:  “I  shall  be 
glad  to  wash  myself,  but  I shall  prob- 
ably die  as  soon  as  I am  in  the  tub 
as  my  mother  died."  The  bath  was  not 
given  that  night,  the  second  night  aftei 
the  disease  had  been  determined,  for 
Peter  was  too  weak.  He  was  at  times 
delirious,  and  lie  often  repeated  the 
name  of  Mrs.  von  Meek  in  reproach  and 
in  anger.  The  next  day  the  bath  was 
given  A priest  was  called,  but  it  was 
not  possible  to  administer  the  com- 
munion. and  the  priest  spoke  words  trait 
the  sick  mar.  coulrl  not  understand. 
About  . 3 o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Nov. 
6.  Peter  opened  suddenly  his  eyes.  There 
was  an  indescribable  expression  of  un- 
'elouded  consciousness.  He  looked  on  the 
three  standing  nearest  him,  and  then 
toward  heaven.  There  was  a certain 
light  for  a moment  in  his  eves,  which 
was  soon  extinguished  at  the  same  time 
with  his  last  breath.  Such  was  the  end- 
ing of  one  remarkable  as  composer  and 
as  man. 


something  after  the  manner  of  ‘Car- 
men’ or  of  ‘Cavalleria  Rusticana.’  ” 


Doctor  at  Cambridge. 

In  May  he  went  to  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, to  receive  from  the  university  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  music.  As  usual,  he 
was  loath  to  leave  his  home  and  he 
complained  of  the  vexations  of  travel. 
In  London  he  was  homesick— and  where 
was  he  not  homesick,  sick  with  longing 

*for  something  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  this  world.  He  had  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a room  in  an  inn.  He  met  Die- 
mer,  the  French  pianinst;  "to  my  aston- 
ishment, I was  exceedingly  glad  to  see 
him.”  He,  conducted  his  fourth  sym- 
phony with  overwhelming  success  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert,  and  he  went  to 
dinners,  formal  and  informal.  At  the 
Westminster  Club  the  dinner  lasted 
from  about  7 till  11:30  P.  M.— to  his  as- 
tonishment. He  went  to  concerts,  which 
bored  him.  although  he  was  pleased  at 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  Sarasate 
again.  Paris  seemed  to  him  a village  by 
the  side  of  London.  The  sights  in  Re- 
gent street  and  in  Hyde  Park  impressed 
him.  Yet  his  life,  in  London  was  irk- 
some: "A  devilish  life!  Not  one  agree- 
able moment;  always  excitement,  fear, 
homesicknessness,  weariness.” 

He  expected  to  find  the  solemn  cere- 
mony at  Cambridge  a "droll  affair.” 
liis  associates  in  the  honor  were  Saint- 
Saens,  Grieg.  Boito.  and  Bruch.  Grieg, 
whom  he  loved,  was  sick  and  could  not 
>be  present.  Saint-Saens  was  an  old 
friend,  and  Boito  lie  found  congenial. 
He  did  not  like  Max  Bruch— “an  unsym- 
pathetic. bumptious  face.”  At  the  con- 
cert Tschaikowsky’s  “Francesca  da  Rim- 
ini" was  played.  There  was  a univer- 
sity banquet,  and  Tsehaikowsky  was 
pleased  beyond  measure  when  Saint- 
Saens,  as  the  oldest  of  the  guests,  was 
called  on  to  answer  the  toast  to  the 
visitors.  Gen.  Roberts  was  also  made 
a doctor  on  this  occasion.  Tsehaikowsky 
like.d  Cambridge;  its  college  buildings, 
"like  monasteries,”  its  quaint  cOstoms 
and  practices  appealed  to  him.  When 
the  ceremonies  were  over  and  he  was 
again  in  Paris  he  wrote  to  a friend  that 
the  whole  thing  had  been  most 
f;.  tiguing.  At  Cambridge  he  stayed  at 
a professor’s  house,  which  would  have 
been  disagreeable  had  not  the  host  and 
hostess  been  not  only  pleasant,  but  most 
friendly  toward  Russia,  "which  is  rare 
in  England.” 

In  the  early  fall  of  his  last  year, 
Tsehaikowsky  wrote  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  telling  him  why  he  had  no 
inclination  to  set  music  to  the  Requiem. 
Among  other  reasons  he  gave  this:  In 

a Requiem  there  is  so  much  said  about 
God  the  Judge,  the  avenger.  He  did  not 
believe  in  such  a deity;  nor  could  such 
a deity  awaken  in  him  the  necessary  in- 
spiration. ”1  should  feel  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  in  putting  music  to  certain 
texts  of  the  gospel— if  it  were  only  pos- 
sible. How  often,  for  instance,  have  I 
been  enthusiastic  over  a musical  illus- 
tration of  Christ’s  words:  ‘Come  unto 

me.  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
iader.’;  also.  ‘For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and 
my  burden  is  light.-  What  boundless 
love  and  compassion  for  mankind  are  in 
these  simple  words!" 


The  Last  Days. 

There  are  some  who  find  a melancholy 
pleasure  in  the  thought  that  the  death 
of  a great  man  was  in  some  way  mys- 

i terious  or  melodramatic.  It  was  be- 
lieved for  years  that  Mozart  was 
poisoned;  some  still  believe  that  Tschai- 
kowsky  deliberately  sougiit  the  cholera 
or  took  poison.  Mr.  Siioti.  Tschalkow- 
sky’s  pupil,  did  not  hesitate  to  say. 
when  he  was  in  Boston,  that  there 
might  be  truth  in  the  reports,  and.  when 
asked  as  to  his  own  belief,  he  shook  his 
head  in  a manner  that  Burleigh  might 
have  envied,  his  shake  was  fraught  with 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Caroline  Richings.  Parepra  Rosa  and 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  to  whom  refer- 
ence was  made  last  Sunday  in  the  dis- 
cussion concerning  opera  in  English. 
The  pictures  are  taken  from  old  pho- 
tographs. Mr.  Josef  Hofmann  will  give 
his  first  piano  recital  next  Saturday. 
Mr.  Frank  Pollock,  the  tenor,  whose  en- 
gagement at  the  Metropolitan  was  no- 
ticed in  The  Herald  last  Sunday,  cabs 
Galesburg,  111.,  his  home.  He  sang  herein 
Sousa’s  Bride  Elect"  six  years  or  so  ago. 
He  has  lately  been  singing  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Stockholm.  Mr. 
Hans  Schroeder  is  a baritone,  a native 
of  Frankfort  and  a pupil  of  Stock- 
hausen. After  singing  for  some  years 
at  the  Frankfort  Opera  House,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  recital  work.  He  will 
make  his  first  appearance  in  New  York 
oil  Nov.  1,  and  later  in  the  season  he 
will  assist  Mr.  Henscliel  in  his  lecture 
on  Brahms. 

An  obelisk  of  black  marble  was  un- 
veiled in  Berlin  on  Sept.  30  In  memory 
of  the  baritone,  Theodore  Reichmann, 
who  died  on  May  22,  1903.  It  was  erect- 
ed by  Mrs.  von  Miranda,  his  sister  and 
sole  heir.  The  ceremony  began  and 
ended  with  selections  from  "Parsifal.” 
Saint-Saens  has  returned  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Paris.  He  suffered  severely 
in  the  South  American  city  from  cold, 
and  his  dread  of  cold  is  famous  and 
even  now  traditional. 

Michael  Svedrofsky  has  succeeded 
Hugo  Oik  as  concert  master  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  He  was  lately 
a member  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  of 
Dresden.  „ , 

Miss  Courtenay  Thomas  of  St.  Louis 
will  leave  the  "Opera  Comique,  Paris, 
where  she  made  her  debut  in  1896  as 
Dinorah.  In  Paris  she  is  known  as 
"Mile.  Courtenay.”  She  has  sung  in 
the  provinces  and,  with  a company 
from  the  Opera  Comique.  in  Berlin. 
She  studied  with  Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho 
and  with  Veronge  de  La  Nux.  It  is 
said  that  she  purposes  to  give  50  con- 
certs in  America. 

Miss  Bessie  Abbot  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Opera  Comique,  Pans, 
Oct.  20  as  Laknie. 

Emma  Eames  was  announced  to  sing 
on  Oet.  27  In  Paris  at  a charity  matinee 
at  the  Opera  Comique.  She  still  insists 
on  attempting  to  impersonate  Tosca  in 
Puccini’s  opera. 

The  strike  of  the  theatrical  supers 
has  been  successful  at  the  Gaite,  the 
Varietes  and  the  Olympia.  The  terms 
demanded  have  been  conceded,  $30  a 
month  for  men  and  women  alike  $1  for 
matinees  and  half  a dollar  for  re- 
hearsals and  a minimum  time  contract 
at  the  Olympia.  The  male  strikers  de- 
manded liberty  to  retain  mustaches. 
Isola  Bros,  offered  to  supply  barbers 
to  shave  them  gratis,  but  the  supers 
explained  it  was  not  parsimony  hut 
aesthetic  feeling  which  prompted  the 
demand.  The  point  was  passed  over  as 
of  secondary  importance.— New  York 
Herald. 

Mme.  Clara  Butt's  boy  has_  been 
named  Rov  George  Montague  Kenner- 
ley.  With  the  mother  and  the  name  he 
should  surely  sing  bass. 

Master  Max  Darewski.  8 eight  years 
old.  who.  it  is  stated,  “has  been  a mu- 
sician all  his  life.”  conducted  two  of 
Ills  marches  at  Albert  Hall.  London. 
Oct.  1.  He  made  his  debut  as  a con- 
ductor at  Bournemouth  last  December. 
The  Referee  said  of  him:  "He  is  a light- 
ly built  child,  with  small  features,  dark 
hair,  and  brunette  complexion,  and  by 
his  gestures  has  manifestly  a vivacious 
disposition  and  a strong  sense  of 
rhythm.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
taught  the  rudiments  or  conducting,  and 
while  wielding  the  baton  yesterday  his 
i actions  were  chiefly  suggestive  of  an 
Irishman  with  his  best  shillelagh  in  a 
1 free  fight.  His  music,  however,  shows 
melodic  invention,  and  he  is  obviously 
| so  gifted  that  it  is  specially  desirable 
that  he  be  judiciously  trained." 

Antonio  Belloni.  a violinist,  who  died 
recently  at  Adria.  had  a strange  life. 
Bom  in  1835.  he  became  known  as  a 
virtuoso,  and  in  1859.  at  Venice,  he  made 


a sensation  by  playing  his  concerto. 

"The  Battle  of  Solferifio.”  At  the  end 
of  the  year  he  went  mad.  and  this  mad- 
ness lasted  till  his  death. 

Ernesta  Delsarta,  von  Possart’s  daugh- 
ter. who  was  a comparatively  silent 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York.  Inst  season,  has  been 
engaged  for  the  Duesseldorf  Opera 
House. 


LOCAL. 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann  will  give  his  first 
piano  recital  this  season  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  3 o’clock,  in  Steinert  Hall. 
The  programme  will  include  MendeU 
ssohn’s  Prelude  and  Fugue,  B minor; 
Scarlatti's  Pastorale  in  E minor  and 

Capriccio,  in  B major;  Beethoven's 
“Waldstein”  sonata;  Chopin's  Nocturne 
in  E flat  major;  Valse  in  E minor; 
Berceuse.  Mazurka  in  F sharp  minor; 
Scherzo  in  B minor;  Sternbergs  Con- 
cert etude,  Rubinstein’s  Melodic  Russ, 
Leschetitzki’s  Caprice  in  A flat;  Hof- 
mann’s ‘'Through  the  Clouds;”  Liszt's 
arrangement  of  the  overture  to  "Tann- 
haeuser.” 

There  will  be  no  symphony  concert 
this  week. 

Mr.  David  Buspliam’s  second  cycle 
recital  will  be  on  Monday  afternoon 
Nov.  7.  in  Jordan  Hall.  He  will  sing 
Schubert's  Mueilerlieder.  The  music  is 
a setting  to  poems  by  Wilhelm  Mueller 
which  tell  of  the  lovers  of  the  maid  of 
the  mill,  one  a miller,  the  qtlier  a 
hunter.  The  remaining  recitals  are  an- 
nounced for  the  afternoons  of  Nov.  16 
and  Nov.  28,  with  Schubert  and  Brahms 
as  the  composers. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Quartet  -(Messrs.  Hess,  Roth, 
Ferir,  Krasselt)  will  he  in  Jordan  Hall 
on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  7.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  Schubert’s  Quartet 
in  D minor  (postlij;  Bach's  Chaconne 
for  violin  alone  (Mr.  Hess);  Beethoven’s 
quintet  in  C major  op.  29,  wit'll  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Zach. 

Three  Eaton-Hadley  Trio  concerts 
will  be  given  in  Huntington  Chambers 
Hall  on  Monday  evenings.  The  pro- 
grammes will  be  as  follows:  Nov.  21, 

Beethoven’s  trio  in  B flat  major  op.  97; 
Francois  Rasse’s  trio  op.  16  (first  time), 
and  songs  sung  by  Mrs.  Hall  McAllis- 
ter. Dee.  19,  Brahm’s  trio  In  C major 
op.  87;  Rachmaninoff’s  trio  in  D minor 
op.  9 (first  time),  and  songs  sung  by 
Mr.  George  Deane.  Jan.  23,  Arensky's 
trio  in  D minor  op.  32;  d’Indy’s  piano 
quartet  in  A minor  op.  7 (Mr.  Zach, 
viola),  and  songs  sung  by  Miss  Edith 
Castle. 

The  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  of 
London,  England,  which  lias  been  in 
this  country  for  two  months,  during 
most  of  which  time  it  lias  been  giving 
concerts  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition, 
will  give  two  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall,  next  week,  previous  to  sailing  for 
home.  These  events  have  been  planned 
by  Manager  L.  M.  Mudgett  with  a view 
to  affording  a proper  hearing  here  of  the 
representative  military  band  of  the  Eng- 
lish army.  It  will  be  remembered  by 
those  familiar  with  the  great  interna- 
tional peace  jubilee  of  1872  that  the 
Grenadier  Guards  band  of  that  day 
came  to  Boston  to  participate  in  the 
| concerts  of  the  festival  here  and  took 
prominence  in  the  events  of  that  occa- 
sion. The  history  of  this  band  is  in- 
teresting. as  the  organization  is  the 
, lineal  successor  of  the  first  body  of 
musicians  authorized  by  Charles  II. 
in  16S5  as  a part  of  the  English  army 
of  that  day.  For  over  150  years  no  im- 
portant event  has  happened  in  London 
which  has  not  been  participated  in  by 
the  Guards  band.  The  organization 
coming  here  for  three  conceits  includes 
61  musicians  representing  the  best  mus- 
ical talent  enlisted  in  the  British  army 
today,  and  the  band  is  directed  by  Al- 
bert Williams,  Mus.  Bac.,  Oxon.,  the 
only  English  bandmaster  holding  this 
degree.  The  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
will  be  given  on  Thursday  afternoon 
and  evening.  Nov.  10,  and  seats  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  of- 
fice next  Thursday  morning. 

Subscription  tickets  for  the  Hoffmann 
Quartet  concerts  are  now  on  sale  at 
Potter  Hall,  or  they  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  Mr.  Hoffmann  at  90  Gains- 
horo  street.  Interesting  programmes 
are  announced  and  pianists  of  ability 
will  assist. 

Mr.  Gustav  Strube  of  the  Symphony 
orchestra,  and  director  of  the  Prome- 
nade and  City  concerts,  will  open  a 
school  for  instruction  in  harmony  and 
conducting  at  an.  early  day.  He  may- 
be addressed  at  Symphony  Hall. 

ill-.  Arnold  Dolmetsch.  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Dolmetsch  and  Miss  Kathleen  Sal- 
mon. will  give  a concert  of  antique  mu- 
sic with  antique  instruments  in  Steinert 
Hall  Tuesday  evening.  Nov.  22.  Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s  "return  is  indeed  welcome. 
His  concerts  are  singularly  interesting. 

Miss  Adele  au?  der  Ohe’s  first  piano 
recital  of  the  season  will  be  in  Steinert 
Hall  on  Monday  afternoon,  Nov.  14.  She 
has  not  played  here  in  recital  for  some 
years. 

Creatore  and  his  band  will  give  a fare- 
well concert  in  Symphony  Hall  tbls 
evening  at  8 o’clock.  The  programme 
■will  Include  Creatore’s  arrangement  of 
excerpts  from  “The  Damnation  of 
Faust,”  a suite  by  Massenet,  orchestral 
pieces  by  Mendelssohn.  Brahms,  Pon- 
chlelli,  a harp  solo  and  Braga's  "Sere- 
nade" sung  by  Mme.  Barili.  Tickets  are 
• at  popular  prices. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  will  give  three  reci- 
tations in  Jordan  Hall  Thursday  after- 
noon Nov.  10.  Thursday  afternoon  Nov. 
17  and  Monday  afternoon  Nov.  21.  The 
concerts  will  begin  at  3 o'clock.  Mail 
orders  for  season  tickets  will  be  filled 
by  Mr.  Mudgett  at  Symphony  Hall  In 
the  order  of  receipt.  The  public  sale  of 
season  tickets  will  begin  on  Tuesday. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Longy  Club 
will  be  given  In  Potter  Hall  Thursday 
j evening,  Nov.  17.  The  programme  will 
I include  Rietz’s  ConcertMueek  op.  41. 

I Pierne’s  -“Pastorale  Variee”;  two  clarl- 
- net  pieces  bv  Gade  and  Widor;  Ber- 
nard's Divertissement.  Tickets  are  on 
sale  at  Symphony  Hall. 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 
The  "Washington  (D.  C.)  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  produce  this  season  Wl- 
dor’s  “Spanish"  overture  and  Sym- 


phonic pieces  by  Arthur  Wright,  who 
studied  in  Berlin  and  is  now  a teacher 
at  Dulwich  College,  London. 

There  will  be  Bach  festivals  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  this  season.  It  will 
be  divided  into  Christmas,  Lenten  and 
Easter  sections.  The  first  festival  will 
be  on  Dec.  28.  29  and  30,  when  the 
Christmas  oratorio,  the  Magnificat, 
cantatas,  and  a suite  for  flute  and  or- 
chestra will  be  performed. 

A dramatic  cantata.  “David’s  La- 
ment,” by  Angelo  M.  'Read  of  Buffalo, 
will  be  performed  at  a Canadian  music, 
festival  this  season. 

It  is  said  that  Mme.  Nina  David  lost 
her  top  notes  in  Pittsburg.  The  Tele- 
gram (N.  Y.)  said:  "Mme.  David  con- 

1 Fesses  utter  mystification  over  the  dis- 
appearance of  her  top  notes.  Up  to 
last  Thursday  evening  she  had  a really 
beautiful  G in  altissimo.  Her  press 
agent  pronounced  it  flawless  as  the  late 
Barney  Barnato's  shirt  stud.  But  when 
she  tried  to  dazzle  w-ith  it  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  Pittsburg,  on  Friday  evening,  she 
couldn't,  for  the  life  of  her.  produce  it. 
Several  of  the  other  altltudinous  vocal 
gems  which  were  to  furnish  the  setting 
for  it  were  also  mis'sing.  It  wasn’t  the 
madame's  fault.  She  tried  hard,  and  the 
Pittsburg  critics  were  really  kind  to 
her.”  Mme.  David’s  husband,  Mr. 
Friedhoff,  says  she  suffered"  from  nerv- 
ous chills. 
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OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

“Walhalla  in  Distress,”  a parody  in 
music,  will  be  produced  soon  at 
Bremen. 

“Philaenls,”  a music  drama  in  two 
acts  and  a prologue,  music  by  Romain 
de  Statkowsi,  was  produced  success- 
fully at  Warsaw.  Sept.  14. 

A ballet  based  on  the  life  of  Chopin, 
with  music  arranged  from  his  piano 
pieces,  will  be  produced  at  Vienna. 

, Will  George  Sand  pirouette  in  it? 

The  Baron  Franchetti  will  write  music 
for  d’Annunzio’s  new  tragedy.  "The 
Ship,"  to  be  produced  at  Milan  next 
April.  The  chorus  will  have  an  im- 
portant part. 

The  new  opera,  "Slmma,"  by  Lazza- 
fini,  won  success  at  Recanati. 

The  Municipal  Theatre  at  Bremen  will 
give  a historical  cycle  of  operas  this 
season:  "The  Little  Woman  of  the 

Danube,”  by  Kauer  (1751-1831);  "The 
Swiss  Family."  by  Welgl  (1766-1846); 
Dittersdorf's  "Doctor  and  Apothecary"; 
Gluck’s  “Orpheus”  and  "Alceste”;  Mo- 
zart’s “Marriage  of  Figaro”  and  "Don 
Juan”;  Beethoven’s  "Fldelio”;  Weber’s 
"Euryanthe”  and  Wagner's  "Lohen- 
grin.” 

"The  Catch  of  the  Season,”  a new  mu- 
sical comedy  by  Seymour  Hicks  and 
Cosmo  Hamilton,  music  by  Herbert  E. 
Haines  and  Evelyn  Baker,  was  produced 
at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  London,  Sept. 
9.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  found  Ilia  mu- 
sic '"extremely  pretty  and  tuneful,  with- 
out ever  descending  to  a level  of  vul- 
garity.” The  piece  Itself  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  variety  show  "which  could  only 
please  here  and  there." 

Two  new  operas  are  in  rehearsal  at 
Dresden;  Alexander  Silk's  “Dance  of 
Death”  and  Heuberger's  “Barfuessele.” 


Will  all 
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LARYNGOLOGY  AND  SONG. 

Sir  Felix  Semon’s  address  to  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Arts  and  Sci- 


ences at  the  St.  Louis  exposition  wa 


very-much,  more  interesting  to  the  gen 
eral  public  than  one  might  expect  fronj 
a discourse  on  "Laryngology,  Rhinolij 
ogy  and  Otology.”  Sir  Felix  chose  aa 
his  — subject  the  relation  of  these 
branches  of  medicine  to  other  arts  ancs 
sciences,  and  I wish  here  specially  t 
refer  to  his  remarks  about  music.  What" 
has  the  scientific  study  of  the  ear  and 
the  larynx  done  for  the  art  of  singing? 

At  present  we  can  only  say  that  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  promise,  but  al- 
most no  achievement.  Laryngology  has 
practically  done  nothing  for  the  art  of 
vocalization.  You  may  be  an  expert 
with  the  laryngoscope,  and  may  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  crico-arytenolleus  posti- 
cus and  lateralis  muscles,  but  your  sci- 
entific knowledge  will  not  teach  you 
how  to  sing.  For  that  you  must  con- 
sult the  empirical  rules  of  a good 
teacher.  Hut,  per  contra,  laryngology, 
and,  indeed,  general  medicine,  are 
lastingly  indebted  to  a certain  famous 
teacher  of  singing,  Senor  Manuel  Gar- 
cia, who,  we  hope,  will  celebrate  his 
100th  birthday  next  March.  Some  50 
years  ago  he  Invented  the  laryngoscope, 
in  order  to  discover  the  secret  of  per- 
fect vocalization.  He  soon  found  the 
instrument  all  but  useless  for  his  pur- 

Fose,  but  the  physician  has  benefited, 
hough  the  art  of  song  has  not.  Senor 
Garcia’s  Invention  is  daily  used,  not 
only  to  discover  the  conditions  of  the 
larynx,  but  to  aid  In  the  diagnosis  of 
malhdies  of  the  nervous  system  and  the 
chest.  This,  I think,  is  the  most  in- 
teresting relation  of  laryngology  to  the 
other  arts  and  sciences.  Of  great  in- 
terest, also,  is  Sir  Felix’s  reference  to 
those  immortal  works  which  Beethoven 
produced  when  he  was  stone  deaf.  We 
can  hardly  realize  the  amazing  power 
of  inner  representation  by  wtiich  the 
master  was  able  to  conceive  those  im- 
mensely complex  tone-combinations 
which  he  was  destined  never  to  hear. 
The  Choral  Symphony  and  the  sublime 
mass  in  D.  which  is  to  be  sung  at 
Leeds  next  week,  have,  therefore,  an 
extrinsic  interest  for  the  psycho-physi- 
ologist above  and  beyond  their  eternal 
artistic  worth.  One  defect  alone,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Felix,  results  from  their 
creator's  deafness.  Had  he  heard  them 
performed  he  would  have  lowered  cer- 
tain of  the  keys,  so  as  to  avoid  those 
sustained  high  B flat  passages  which, 
as  I can  testify  from  hearing  them 
three  years  ago,  tax  the  sopranos  of 
even  a Leeds  festival  chorus,  and  they 
have  no  peers.— Ball  Mall  Gazette. 
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BORN  SINGERS. 

Now  that  the  expert  voice  has  spoken, 
one  is  free  to  make  a definite  with- 
drawal of  the  assertion  made  here  a 
little  while  ago,  that  the  singers  of 
Leeds  are  barely  equal  to  the  task  of 
singing  Beethoven’s  majestic  Mass  In 


. Having-'  naa  tun  gooo  iornine  to 
at  rehearsal,  X must  admit,  I 
?' ™!e  JPK  assertion  as  to  the  chorus  t 
r i.Kl,  that  these  singers  arc  more  than  : 
gua]  even  to  .this  task.  We  have  here, 
f course,  an  object  for  scientific  study, 
low  comes  it  that  such  voices  exist  in 
ieeds,  and,  according  to  the  consensus 
r critical  opinion,  nowhere  else?  How 
i it  possible  for  Miss  Agnes  Nicholls 
> remark,  as  she  did  to  me  the  other 
ay,  that  these  amateur  sopranos  sing 
le  flower  maidens'  music  in  “Parsifal” 
etter  than  she  heard  it  sung  by  pro- 
'ssional  singers  in  America;  while 
;her  competent  judges  wish  that  these 
orkshire  women  could  be  transported 
i.  Bayreuth? 

But  before  we  inquire  into  the  cause 
'.such  a complex  fact,  we  must  define 
•ecigely  -the  condition  to  be  explained. 

. with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope, 
te  oouid  take  a composite  photograph, 

>r  instance,  of  the  Leeds  larynx,  would 
differ  in  even  a small  degree  from  a 
milar  photograph  of  the  London 
rynx?  I believe  not.  This  is  no  mere 
lestion  of  microscopic  physical  an- 
ropplogy.  But  supposing  one  could 
e a composite  photograph  of  a micro- 
oplc  section  through  the  gray  surface 
the  Leeds  brain  in  the  position  of 
e music  centre,  that.  I believe,  would 
1 found  to  differ  from  a similar  aver- 
e photograph  of  non-Yorkshiremen, 
we -assume,  then,,  as  we  may,  that 
Be  Yorkshireman  is,  on  the  average, 
i exceptionally  musical  person,  we  can 
..siiy  explain  the  Leeds  chorus.  Given 
|L,'®?£?Ptlonal  number  of  musical  peo- 
Ple,  you  will  have  a larger  number  of 
mses  of  that  coincidence  of  a good 
-oice  and  a highly-developed  auditory 
;entre  which  constitutes  its  subject  a 
anger;  whilst  those  with  an  indifferent 
■ocal  apparatus,  being  more  musical, 
'fill  be  prepared  to  spend  more  trouble 
n making  the  most  of  what  they  have. 
But  why  is  the  Yorkshireman  an  ex- 
eptionally  musical  person.  When  one 
earns  that  there  was  good  choral  music 
n Leeds  120  years  ago  one  is  tempted  to 
ay  that  the  long  practice  of  music  in 
his  part  of  the  world  has  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  exceptionally  musical  peo- 
ue  because  a man’s  child  will  naturally 
end  to  be.  more  musical  if  his  father 
pends  his  spare  time  af  the  art.  But 
ere,  of  course.  Weismann  steps  in  and 
uterrupts  this  facile  explanation  by  de- 
ying— with  illimitable  evidence  behind. 
Im— that  any  occupation  of  the  parent 
an  produce  an>  inherited  character  in 
is  child.  So  one  is  thrown  back  on  the 
1 me  explanation  that  there  is  a musical 
radition  in  Yorkshire,  the  child  living 
l a home  where  music  is  constantly 
eard,  and  thus  becoming  musical  not 
y heredity  but  by  environment.  This, 
bviously,  does  not  tell  us  how  the  proe- 
ms began.  Anyhow,  -such  a fact  as  the 
xceptional  choral  singing  of  Yorkshire 
1 proper  subject-matter  for  methodic 
iquiry;  for  "ail  facts  belong  to  science 
nd  are  her  portion  forever.”— Pall  Mall 
azette. 


is  on  a higher  phim-  the  gestures  1 ■ - - 
vulgar,  the  acting'  less  exuberant  and 
tempestuous,  the  speaking  voice  less  of 
a roar.  Beitlnottl’s  singing  was  of  a 
liquid  sweetness,  absolutelv  convincing 
But  his  acting!  However,  in  Italy  more 
progress  has  been  made  in  half  'a  cen- 
tury in  drama  than  in  opera,  the 
‘cantante  cia.battino’  type  not  being  vet 
quite  dead.” 


AT  RANDOM. 

With  all  their  apparent  cosmopolitan- 
mi  the  Germans  are  slow  to  apprecl- 
te  music  that  is  exotic  to  them.  It 
iok  them  long  to  understand  the  Polish 
hopin  and  the  Hungarian  Liszt,  and  as 
igards  the  Norwegian  Grieg  the  same 
umber  of  Die  Musik  gives  an  amazing 
lustration  of  obtuseness.  The  number 
devoted  to  Scandinavian  music  and 
W lere  is.  of  course,  an  article  on  Grieg, 
y Rudolf  M.  Breithaupt.  This  great 
erman  tells  his  German  readers  con- 
bscendingly  that  Grieg  is  not  a genius, 
it  nevertheless  original,  and  a man  of 
ilent.  Indeed,  he  is  “fresher  and  has 
ore  substance”  than  Chopin,  and  he 
isembles  his  friend  Tschaikowsky,  who 
at  present  “very  much  overrated.” 
here  you  are!  Three  of  the  greatest 
en  of  genius  of  the  musical  world 
nitten  with  the  jaw-bone  of  one  critic! 

they  had  only  been  Germans,  how 
■eat  would  they  have  been— as  great, 
most,  as  Brahms  and  Richard  Strauss, 
id  other  modern  Germon  pygmies, 
err  Breithaupt,  like  most  of  his  Ger- 
an  colleagues,  labors  under  the  ludl- 
ous  delusion  that  German  is  the  uni- 
rsal  language  of  music,  and  that, 
jerefore,  Grieg,  in  writing  Norwegian, 
schatkowsky,  in  writing  Russian,  and 
nopin.  in  writing  Polish  music,  all 
■eak  mere  “dialects.”  Grieg,  he  tells 
, “stuck  in  the  fjord  and  never  got 
t of  it.”  So  he  did,  and  even  a Teu- 
ought  to  thank  heaven  for  it. 
rieg  in  a fjord  is  much  more  pie- 
resque  than  he  would  have  been  in 
e Elbe  or  the  Spree.  Breithaupt  also 
■rrots  the  ludicrous  charge,  which  the 
■rmans  always  bring  against  non-Ger- 
ans  who  write  sonatas,  that  Grieg’s 
orks  of  this  class  lack  a bond  of 
lion  between  the  different  movements, 
ill  this  wiseacre  kindly  mention  a sin- 
e German  sonata  in  which  the  move- 
ents  are 'organically  united?  Is  it  not 
bout  time  to  drop  that  kind  of  twaddle 
ha  frankly  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
nata  Is  -simply  a collection  of  four 
ort  pieefs  coupled  together  like  four 
ilway  cilrs?— New  York  Evening  Post. 

A Hungarian  wind  instrument,  the 
rogato,  is  now  used  to  play  the  “gay 
ne“  in  the  third  act  of  “Tristan.” 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
all  Gazette  wrote  lately:  “The  death 
e other  day  of  Filippo  Bertlnotti,  the 
-called  ‘cantante  ciabattino’  (cobbler 
iger),  a man  of  great  note  in  his  day, 
rns  practically  the  death  throes  of  a 
pe.  Fifty  years  ago  Bertinotti,  while 
ill  unabje  to  read  and  white,  was  sing- 
in  grand  epera,  and  he  was  only  one 
(long  many.  As  with  him,  so  with 
hers;  as  he  cobbled  he  sang,  thus 
msing  the  admiration  of  a friend,  who 
uld  not  sing  as  loud,  who  asked  why  he 
3 not  study  music.  Oqr  cobbler  scoffed 
the  idea,  but  the  seed  was  sown, 
itered  by  suggestions  from  his  ambi- 
>vs  family  and  a pair  of  bright  femi- 
ee  eyes.  Thus  began  his  musical  edu- 
tjon,  which  ended  in  fame,  and  thus 
ire  singers  made  in  Italy  a generation 
o!  To  the  end,  the  words  of  the 
isic  and  roles  were  all  learned  by  ear- 
ey  were  read  to  him  until  he  knew 
em  by  heart,  but  he  never  gained  ele- 
nce  of  diction  and  pronunciation— ho 
is  always  the.  cobbler.  This  type  has 
pwn  less  and  less  common,  there  are 
kbbler  singers,’  but  the  general  culture 
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MARMOREAL  WHISKERS. 

Mr.  Pkineas  Gardner  Wright  of  Put- 
nam, Ct.,  who,  like  'the  Bishop  in 
Browning’s  poem,  has  ordered  his  tomb, 
does  not  like  the  host,  his  counterfeit 
presentment,  as  it  stands,  and  he  will 
have  another.  His  bust  whiskers  are 
parted  “just  a little  too  far  up  the  cen- 
tre.” His  mind  is  fully  determined. 
“The  whiskers  will  be  the  way  I want 
’em  this  time.”  Not  even  a wife  should 
dictate  to  a -man  about  his  whiskers. 

Mr.  (Fright  stand's  on  firm  ground. 
His  whiskers  are  no  doubt  lovely  in 
life,  and  in  death  they  should  be  divided 
according  to  his  wish.  Yet  we  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  character  of  his  whis- 
kers: They  are  surely  not  Piccadilly 
iweepers;  they  are  not  mutton-chop:  they 
are  not  Galway  sluggers;  we  are,  there- 
fore, inclined  to  the  belief  that  they 
are  Zymos,  the  whiskers  common  in 
New  England  and  in  New  Jersey,  and 
’ symbolical  of  the  true  Populist  of  Ihe 
West. 

We  acquit  Mr.  Wright  at  once  of  the 
enormity  of  dyed  whiskers,  though 
Saxons  and  Normans  in  the  heroic  days 
painted  their  hair.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  there  were  fops  in  those  years; 
that  some  dashing  blade  wore  a red 
beard  with  black  siders;  or  a full  beard 
striped  like  a pousse-cafe;  or  one  wider 
one  color,  the  other  another,  like  unto 
the  leg-tights  worn  by  Iago,  Romea 
anil  other  stage  gentlemen?  There  is 
a prejudice  now  against  dyes— black, 
green  or  blue.  Did  not  Magistrate 
Flammer— O auspicious  name!— once 
say  to  a prisoner  trembling  before  him: 
“You  dye  your  whiskers;  the1  truth 
dwells  not  with  you.  A man  who  dyes 
his  whiskers  lias  a false  heart.”  Falsus 
in  uno . The  scriptures  do  not  con- 

demn the  practice:  “The  hair  of  thine 
head  like  purple”;  but  here  may  lie  a 
reference  to  hair  oil. 

Authorities  differ  concerning  the  stat- 
uary possibilities  iu  whiskers.  A man, 
even  the  humblest,  may  have  sculptural 
legs  or  chest — but  whiskers?  We 
think  Mr.  Wright  uses  the  term  loosely 
' as  blow  the  whiskers  that  will  preserve 
his  fame.  Some  wouid  have  a hero 
suffer  depilation  before  he  submits  him-  | 
self  to  the  sculptor.  Julius  Caesar  was  | 
fastidious  in  this  respect;  he  used  I 
tweezers  and  removing  ointments.  The  i 
close-shaven  Roman  Emperors  surpass  j 
in  marmoreal  dignity  the  whiskered.  | 
Yet  one  cannot  imagine  an  unwliis- 
kered  bust  of  Gen.  Burnside.  By  his 
whiskers  posterity  will  know  him. 

The  bust  of  Mr.  Wright  should  not 
be  put  in  an  exposed  place.  No  winds 
of  heaven  should  visit  his  face  too 
roughly  and  disturb  the  parting;  no 
fowls  of  the  air  should  be  allowed  to 
build  their  nests  iu  the  marble  bush. 
Some  may  call  the  prudence  of  the  liv- 
ing man  who  builds  his  tomb  and  de- 
crees his  bust  sheer  vanity,  but  we  think 
otherwise.  It  is  true  that  no  one  knows 
where  he  will  die,  but  the  chances  are 
that  his  body  will  be  borne  to  burial; 
he  knows  how  he  wishes  his  whiskers 
to  be  arranged  in  death,  as  in  life,  and 
no  one  else  will  take  the  proper  pains. 
There  are  men  who  give  up  their  lives 
: to  the  cultivation  of  their  hirsute  facial 
decoration.  Should  they  he  unknown 
or  misrepresented  after  their  hands  can 
no  longer  train  or  caress  their  whis- 
kers? Go  to! 

COCK-CROWING. 

Paris  has  heard  a cock-crowing  con- 
test. The  birds  were  chiefly  from  the 
north  of  France  and  from  Belgium,  and 
they  were  divided  by  amateurs  of  cock- 
crowing  into  three  classes,  according  to 
j the  degree  of  their  bravura : the  little 
' Belgian  cock  that  gives  a short  crow 
j of  three  notes:  the  cock  of  the  plains 
that  has  a more  labored  song  of  quarter 
anil  eighth  notes,  with  a final  slur  like 
a sigh  ; the  mountain  cock,  the  bird  that 
corresponds  to  the  heroic  tenor,  the 
bird  that  gives  a resonant  call  in  never 
I less  than  two  measures.  It  appears  that 


(he  French  cocC  is  trained  to  sing  in 
public.  There  are  approved  methods 
of  teaching,  as  at  a conservatory.  The 
darkened  coop  is  a great  aid  iu  crow- 
building,  and  once  a day  the  birds  are 
brought  into  the  light,  when  they  prac- 
tise joyfully,  defiantly. 

"With  goldnn  eyes,  (and  open  wings, 

J’hc  cook  his  courage  shows; 

Avail  claps  of  joy  his  heart  he  dings 
Anil  twenty  times  he  crows.” 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the 
poets  have  never  been  weary  of  praising 
the  cock,  while  the  best  they  could  say 
of  the  hen  was  to  characterize  her  as 
“careful”  or  “cackling.”  Even  Cowper, 
who  once  petulantly  spoke  of  the  male 
as  a vainglorious  fool,”  repented  and 
made  haste  to  celebrate  him  as  “the 
noblest  of  the  feathered  kind.”  And  a 
greater  than  Cowper  wrote ; “The  cock 
that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn.”  Yet 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  did  not  like  to  be 
awakened  by  crowing,  and  has  much  to 
'say  about  it  in  his  “Autobiography.” 
But  Spencer  was  an  agnostic,  otherwise 
he  would  have  welcomed  the  disturbance, 
for  in  all  lands  this  early  crow  puts  to 
flight  demons  and  awakens  the  aurora. 
The  Christian  poet  Prudentius  likens 
most  reverently  but  quaintly  the  Saviour 
to  the  cock,  and  prays  him  to  chase 
away  sleep,  to  break  night’s  fetters,  to 
do  away  with  sin  and  to  bring  the  light. 
And  this  noble  bird  is  often  called  by 
the  genteel  a “rooster,”  a degrading 
term,  for  any  animal  that  roosts  is  a 
rooster,  as  a hen,  a canary  bird,  a pea- 
cock. 

V\  c are  all  interested  now  in  prov- 
erbs, and  in  proverbial  speech  the  cock 
has  an  exalted  position.  In  Martinique 
they  say : “A  good  cock  crows  in  any 
henhouse” — which  reminds  us  of  the 
saying  “Home  is  where  the  hat  is.”  In 
Mauritius  they  believe  that  “when  the 
cock  begins  to  crow  he  is  old  enough 
to  get  married,”  and  to  remind  the 
proud  bird  that  he,  too,  is  mortal  they 
say  : It  s the  hen  that  makes  the  cock's 
eggs.  Ihe  French  have  many  prov- 
erbs : M hether  the  cock  crow  or  not, 

the  day  will  break,”  is  an  old  one.  Here 
are  some  that  point  their  opinion  con- 
cerning due  domestic  discipline  ; “When 
the  cock  has  crowed,  the  hen  should 
keep  still  (although  kindly  persons 
insist  on  the  meaning,  “The  hen  should 
j not  speak  until  the  cock  has  crowed”)  ; 
“When  the  hen  wishes  to  crow,  it  is 
time  to  cut  her  throat” ; “It’s  a sad 
house  where  the  cock  is  still  and  the 
hen  crows.”  Nor  does  the  cock  himself 
escape  in  Germany : “The  cock  shuts 
his  eyes  when  he  crows,  because  he 
knows  his  song  by  heart.”  Then  there  j 
is  the  phrase  dreaded  by  Germans  and  1 
Belgians  : “The  red  cock  crows  on  the 
roof.'1  said  of  the  flames  of  a burning 
building.  Does  “cocksure”  refer  to  the 
insolent  aplomb  of  the  bird?  Recent 
lexicographers  shake  the  head ; they  do 
not  know,  but  they  are  inclined  to 
find  the  origin  in  the  security  or  cer- 
tainty of  the  action  of  a cock  or  tap 
in  preventing  the  escape  of  liquor.  The 
English  proverbs  about  the  bird  are  not 
of  much  distinction. 

The  cock’s  preliminary  flapping  of 
wings  has  been  unjustly  attributed  to 
foolish  pride,  but  Bartholomew,  as  long 
ago  as  USo,  told  us  that  “Ere  the  cock 
singeth.  he  beateth  himself  with  his 
wings  to  make  him  the  more  able  to 
sing.”  If  a nervous  person  objects  to 


sadly.  Art  emus  Ward  once  made 
speech  in  Suit  Lake  City:  “If  Cicero— 
he  s dead  now;  ho  has  gone  from  us— 
nut  if  old  Ciss  could  have  heard  that 
effort,  it  would  have  given  him  the 
rinderpest.”  The  westerner  made  a 
statement  of  more  general  application 
Oratory  is  said  to  be  still  one  of  the 
arts  in  the  West,  Southwest  and  South  I 
where  the  ability  to  introduce  “eagle" 
and  “bugle”  into  one  and  the  same  sen- 
tence is  the  crowning  test;  hut  in  the 
East  many  celebrated  speakers  in  de- 
bate or  on  tho  stump  read  their  argu- 
ments or  appeals,  and  we  respectfully 
insist  that  where  such  reading  prevails 
true  oratory  is  dead.  Let  the  states-  ! 
man  have  notes  if  he  pleases,  pencilled  • 
on  his  shirt  cuffs,  but  let  him  pour  out 
iwhat  he  has  to  say  ore  rotuudo,  man  to 
I man.  There  should  be  no  thought  of 
jthe  fastidious  essayist  or  of  the  care- 
fully prepared  statistician.  There  can 
be  no  magnetic  current  established 
I when  the  speaker  is  a mere  reader, 

I wben  his  eyes  are  glued  to  a manuscript 
or  typewritten  pages,  a copy  of  which, 
punctuated  with  “Great  applause,” 
“Here  the  audience  was  most  enthusi- 
| astic,”  has  been  sent  to  the  newspapers 
two  or  three  days  before,  with  the  in- 
i' struction  to  hold  until  the  morning  ! 
after  the  meeting. 

Americans  were  for  years  famous  for  i 
fheir  ability  to  think  quickly,  aptly,  elo-  I 
fluently  when  on  their  feet.  Have  they  i 
lost  this  national  characteristic?  Ha6 
the  clearness  of  the  typewriting  ma- 
chine made  them  lazy?  The  old-fash- 
ioned “academy”— it  stood  on  a hill  not 
iar  from  the  meeting  house— and  the 
old-fashioned  town  meeting,  where  the 
man  in  the  smock  frock  out-argued  the 
tillage  lawyer  who  had  been  sent  to 
Congress— these  were  the  training 
schools  of  irresistible  stump  speakers. 
Now  there  is  a formidable  roll  of  printed 
matter;  now  there  is  little  or  no  spon- 
taneity of  power  or  persuasion  in  ad- 
dress. 


this  alarm  clock,  the  remedy  proposed 
by  Albertus  Magnus  should  be  tried : 
anointing  the  bird’s  head  and  brow 
with  oil.  Just  as  elephants  are  said  to 
be  terrified  by  the  grunting  of  a pig,  so  a 
cock  is  said  by  crowing  to  put  a lion 
to  flight;  but  King  James  I.  tried  the 
experiment  and  the  lion  stood  the  test 
nobly. 

There  is,  then,  no  doubt  but  that  the 
cock’s  crow  should  be  here  refined, 
there  strengthened.  One  should  be 
trained  with  the  flute,  another  with  the 
bugle.  Where  a crow  has  been  utterly 
neglected,  sandpaper  and  a file  may  be 
used,  hut  with  the  greatest ‘care.  Borne 
!of  the  Parisian  crow-builders  are 
inclined  to  prohibit  such  aids  to  proper 
tone  production,  but  the  American  cock 
is  a hardy  bird.  . 

/ LzJt  y 

TYPEWRITTEN. 

j The  statement  was  made  not  long 
ngo  in  a western  newspaper  that  if 
j Cicero  and  Demosthenes  were  alive  to- 
I day-,  their  oratory  would  disapxioint  us 


It  has  been  said  that  Cicero  did  not 
speak  against  Catiline  as  in  the  ora- 
tions preserved  for  the  benefit  of  school-  ! 
boys;  that  he  wrote  and  polished  them 
at  his  leisure  long  after  the  conspiracy  | 
had  come  to  naught.  This  may  be  true  I 
or  false;  but  we  know  that  the  great  I 
i orators  were  not  in  the  habit  of  reading 
their  speeches  in  the  open  air  or  in  the 
Senate.  One  of  the  most  convincing 
speeches  we  ever  heard  was  delivered 
by  Matt  Carpenter  at  St.  Paul  in  the 
course  of  the  Grant-Greeley  campaign. 
The  theatre  was  crowded;  the  heat  was* 
intense.  Carpenter  wore  white  duck 
trousers  and  a velveteen  jacket.  He 
began  quietly,  and  his  speech  was  for 
the  most  part  in  a conversational  and 
confidential  tone.  His  gestures  were 
few,  and  his  hands  were  often  in  his 
trousers  pockets.  He  spoke  for  at  least 
two  hours,  and  the  fascination  of  his 
| delivery  was  marvellous.  Not  once  did 
he  refer  to  a note.  During  that  cam- 
paign—and  we  heard  many  speakers, 
Republicans  and  Democrats— we  do  not 
| remember  one  that  read  from  manu, 
j script.  Not  long  ago  a stump  speaker 
fioid  us  that  a colleague  had  made  a 
(serious  mistake;  he  had  not  had  his 
speech  typewritten,  “and  you  know 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
speak  extemporaneously.”  But  the 
stump  speaker  of  the  heroic  days,  how- 
, ever  carefully  he  had  planned^  his  at- 
tack in  his  mind,  was  most  eloquent 
when  aroused  by  the  unexpected  and 
unforeseen.  Interruptions,  contradic- 
tions, hoots  and  yells,  aroused  him,  in- 
spired him.  The  typewritten  speech  is 
without  expectation  of  interruption;  it 
makes  no  provision  for  withering 
repartee. 

AROUND  THE  NECK. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Dress  Chart  does 
not  allow  the  use  of  turn-over  collars  in  ! 
hours  of  business  or  of  pleasure?  There  i 
is  no  consideration  of  individuality.  I 
There  is  no  discrimination  between  I 
dank  and  puffed  out  cheeks;  the  chin  1 
may  be  granitic  or  voluptuous,  or,  like  I 
Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne’s,  it  i 
may  look  like  a poached  egg;  the  neck  I 
!may  be  scraggy,  chaste  nr  bulbous - it  1 
makes  no  difference;  the  turn-over  col-  1 
lar  is  not  allowed;  it  is  not  mentioned  j 
The  Dress  Chart  may  be,  indeed,  a 
chart  by  which  the  flabby-minded,  men 


who,  like  the  conies,  are  a feeble  folk, 
may  navigate  the  troubled  waters  of 
Sassiety  and  enter  the  haven  of  suc- 
cess. But  we  insist  that  liberty  should 
ho  given  to  strong  individuality. 
Byron,  in  a modern  choker,  would  be 
preposterous,  nor  would  Gladstone  have 
been  famous  had  he  affected  a turn- 
over; this  we  gladly  grant.  We  also 
admit  that  turn-overs  are  not  for  some, 
whose  type  was  described  here  by  Dr. 
Holmes  nearly  sixty  years  ago: 


“Sooner  than  wander  with  you:*  windpipe  bare — 
The  fruit  of  Eden  ripening  in  the  air— 

With  that  lean  bead-stalk,  that  protruding 

chin. 

Wear  standing  collars,  were  they  made  of  tin! 
And  have  a neckcloth— by  the  throat  of  Jove! 
Cut  from  the  funnel  of  a rusty  stove!” 


Lord  Dunraven  once  remarked  that 
the  gentility  of  most  men  is  contained 
in  their  shirt  collars,  and  that  if  you 
wish  to  destroy  an  aristocracy  you 
should  cut  off  collars,  not  heads.  The 
hook  “Cravatiana,”  which  reached  at 
least  an  eighth  edition  early  in  the  last 
century  and  was  translated  into 
French,  published  similar  ideas.  But 
look  at  the  absurd  stocks  and  cravats 
portrayed  iu  the  thin  volume.  The 
“American”  is  particularly  hideous. 
The  two  truly  aristocratic  models,  the 
“Byron”  and  the  “Bergami,”  approach 
the  closest  to  the  modern  turn-over 
with  a reasonable  cravat.  Yet  the 
young  would-be-genteel  of  today  affect 
the  high  choker,  and,  as  we  have  re, 
marked  before  this,  the  higher  the  col- 
lar in  these  instances,  the  dirtier.  Un- 
less one  is  eczematous  as  to  his  neck, 
the  turn-over  is  the  safer  so  far  as  out- 
ward show  of  respectability  and  inner 
and  comforting  assurance  of  righteous- 
ness. This  is  a point  of  serious  im- 
portance, though  in  a town  where  the 
air  is  charged  with  soot,  as  in  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  Pittsburg — alas,  Bos- 
ton must  now  be  added  to  the  list — 
the  collar  is  by  high  noon  as  a filthy 
' rag.  And  consider  for  a moment  the 
influence  of  the  collar  on  the  domestic 
relations. 

We  remember  certain  incidents  of 
the  Dole  divorce  case.  The  wife  of  the 
attorney-general  of  Hawaii  a year  and 
a half  ago  testified  that  her  husband 
had  a habit  of  wearing  a collar  two 
evenings  iu  succession.  “No  gentle- 
man,” she  said  firmly,  “would  wear  a 
collar  more  than  once.  Gentlemen 
change  their  linen  at  least  once  a day. 
Your  clothes,”  she  added  in  objection, 
“are  shabby,  you  don’t  look  decent, 
there  is  no  style  about  you.  This  is  a 
jay  town  anyway.”  She  was  a woman 
of  indisputable  reserve  force,  for  dur- 
ing the  thirteen  months  of  tumultuous 
and  harassing  domesticity  she  showed 
her  husband  only  one  mark  of  affec- 
tion: She  once  kissed  him  on  the  brow. 
“ ’Twns  a cold  kiss,”  Mr.  Dole  re- 
marked. But  the  trouble  began  with 
the  donning  of  a collar  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  wife,  was  soiled.  A collar 
must  be  like-  Caesar’s  wife.  If  there 
is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  uncleanli- 
ness it  should  go  into  the  basket. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  linen 
collar  that  we  can  heartily  approve. 
Do  men  in  remote  wilds  wear  paper 
collars?  We  remember  the  time  when 
these  collars  were  seen  along  the  rail- 
way tracks,  on  bedchamber  floors,’  in 
the  streets.  We  remember  a collar 
wftrn  triumphantly  in  small  towns  soon 
after  the  civil  war.  It  was  made  of 


VERSATILE  STATUES. 

Again  there  is  disagreement  over  a 
statue.  The  resemblance  is  not  strong; 
the  clothes  are  stiff  and  as  though 
bought  of  a second-hand  dealer;  the 
gesture  is  theatrical,  etc.,  etc.  The  old 
familiar  complaints  are  repeated.  - 

But  are  there  not  artists  wljo  cry 
out  against  the  Venus  of  Milo  herself? 
Does  not  Rodin’s  superbly  imaginative 
Balzac  still  excite  rage  and  ridicule? 
Have  not  irreverent  remarks  been  made 
about  all  famous  statues,  even  about 
statues  in  Boston? 

The  matter  of  resemblance  as  to  the 
face  might  be  easily  determined.  Bau- 
delaire insisted  that  the  landscape  is  in 
the  eye  of  the  beholder.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  any  man  or  woman  ex- 


ists, so  far  as  Jones  is  concerned,  only 
as  Jones  sees  with  bis  eyes.  Judge  Km- 
mons,  for  instance,  as  seen  by  Gov. 
Bates,  is  a far  different  person  than  the 
Judge  Emmons  seen  by  Judge  Dewey  or 
by  Mr.  Ileister.  There  Can,  then,  be 
no  absolute  or  positive  agreement.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a return  to  the 
“versytile  wax  statoot”  which  was  the 
pride  of  th'e  late  Artemus  Ward?  He 
had  exhibited  it  as  William  Penn,  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  the  Juke  of  Welling- 
ton, the  Benicia  Boy,  Mrs.  Cunningham, 
the  Pirate  Ilicks  and  other  glories  of 
earth.  Mr.  Ward  held  the  mission  of 
high  art  to  be  this  : to  suit  the  tastes  of 
people,  so  he  gave  this  statue  a fiendish 
or  a benevolent  look  according  to  the 
subject  and  the  public.  Once  in  Can- 
ada he  exhibited  the  statue  as  Sir  Ed- 
mund Head.  “When  sum  folks  who 
thawt  they  was  smart  sed  it  didn't 
look  like  Sir  Edmund  Hed  any  more 
than  it  did  anybody  else.  1 sed  ‘That’s 
the  pint.  That’s  the  beauty  of  the 
Statoot.  It  looks  like  Sir  Edmund  Hed 
or  any  other  man.  You  may  kail  it 
what  you  please.  Ef  it  don’t  look  like 
anybody  that  ever  lived,  then  it  s ser- 
tinly  a remarkable  Statoot  and  well 
worth  seein.  I kali  it  Sir  Edmund  Hed. 
You  may  kail  it  what  you  dam  please !’ 
(I  had  ’em  thare.”) 

Rising  young  sculptors  and  sculptors 
hardened  in  their  ways  and  all  art  crit- 
ics, professional  and  amateurs,  might 
ponder  this  story  with  profit. 


steel,  with  white  enamel.  Of  course 
it  was  a stand  up.  Its  glossy  white- 
ness could  he  preserved,  with  the 
judicious  use  of  soap,  water  and  a 
toothbrush,  for  two  or  three  years..  For 
some  reason  or  other  meu  thus  col- 
lared had  au  unwholesome  appearance. 
At  last  came  the  kingdom  and  the 
ordinances  of  Troy.  The  manufactur- 
ers of  that  city  still  make  turn  overs, 
although  the  Dress  Chart  gives  no  en- 
couragement, and  turn-overs  will  be 
worn  as  long  as  there  is  a spark  of  in- 
dependence in  the  breast  of  an  Ameri- 
can— if  only  in  defiance  of  anonymous 
dictation.  As  for  effect  in  dress,  the 
choice  of  collar  should  be  left  to  the 
individual.  The  tailor,  when  at  bay, 
says  he  cannot  lit  your  coat  because 
you  wear  a turn-over.  Believe  him 
not.  His  coat,  ambitious  at  the  sight 
of  a stand-up.  will  climb  the  higher 
and  more  passionately. 


WALKS  ABROAD. 

We  read  a night  or  two  ago  that 
women  should  walk  well,  for  character 
is  revealed  in  the.  walk.  1 hete  t\as  a 
courteously  worded  jjrotest  against  the 
“mannish  gait”  affected  by  certain 
young  women,  especially  as  they  go  or 
come  from  riding  school,  but  "man- 
nish” is  hardly  the  one  descriptive 
word;  some  of  these  young  women 
walk  as  though  they  were  ploughing  in 
rubber  boots.  The  newspaper  article 
was  of  the  kind  often  characterized  as 
sensible  and  improving,  hut  the  becom- 
ing gait  was  not  pictured  so  that  any 
one  could  mend  her  ways.  There  was 
a vagueness,  a neglect  of  detail,  which 
recalled  the  old  gag,  “How  to  enter  a 
drawing  room  : not  on  all  fours,  not 
down  the  chimney.”  Virgil  was  simi- 
larly vague  when  he  said  that  the 
walk  revealed  the  goddess.  How  does 
a goddess  walk?  As  though  she  were 
drawn  on  castors,  or  as  though  she 

were  all  steel  springs  nnd  ginger? 
Hester,  the  Quaker  maiden,  mourned 
by  Charles  Lamb,  had  a “springy  mo-  ■ 
tion.”  On  the  other  baud,  or  rather  j 
foot,  Marie  Antoinette  glided  as  it  | 
borue  on  a cloud  and  the  beauties  of 
the  Thousand  Nights  and  a Night  al- 
ways sway  their  hips  from  side  to 
side.  Isaiah  the  prophet  censured  the 
haughty  daughters  of  Zion,  “walking 
and  mincing  as  they  go.  and  making  a 
tinkling  with  their  feet,”  but  he  had 
evidently  watched  them  closely,  for  he 
smacks  his  lips  while  he  censures.  A 
languorous  limp  has  stirred  the  phi- 
losopher and  tamed  the  warrior.  Donna 
Rodriguez  praised  her  duchess  for 
“trampling  and  despising  the  ground, 
as  if  she  went  dealing  of  health  up 
and  down,”  and  the  peerless  Peg  Wof- 
fington put  her  foot  on  the  ground  as 
she  might  have  put  her  hand  on  her 
lover's  shoulder.  Delilah,  smelling  of 


ambergris,  sailed,  according  to  Mil- 
ton's description  ; sailed  “like  a stately 
ship  of  Tarsus,”  and  Eustacia  Vye  in 
“The  Return  of  the  Native”  brought 
memories  by  her  motions  of  t lie  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea. 

Perhaps  we  are  peevish,  querulous, 
praisers  of  by-gone  years  like  the  bore 
in  Horace,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
women  who  should  walk  well,  walk 
poorly;  that  they  have  deliberately 
put  aside  one  of  the  chief  weapons  in 
their  arsenal.  No  woman  can  carry 
herself  gracefully,  who  clutches  with 
one  hand  her  dress  near  the  placket. 
Some  are  grotesque,  by  projecting 
what  is  euphemistically  known  as  the 
stomach,  in  a ludicrously  mistaken  at- 
tempt to  stand  straight.  Petticoats 
should  rustle  faintly  as  Diana  passes, 
nor  should  there  be  a cloud  of  per- 
fume that  by  its  aggressiveness  re- 
minds one  of  the  automobile.  There 
should  be  a continuity  or  a gradual 
change  in  motion.  There  should  be  no 
sudden  arrest,  no  bump,  jerk.  jolt.  A 
woman  should  suggest-  curves,  not 
angles. 

Even  when  a woman  is  proudly  con- 
scious that  she  is’  far  superior  to  her 
husband,  she  should  not  reveal  her 
superiority  to  the  world  when  they 
take  their  walks  abroad.  The  most 
patient  wife  is  exasperated  when  her 
spouse  goes  a little  ahead  of  her,  oc- 
casionally deigning  to  turn  and  throw- 
back some  trivial  or  snappish  remark. 
She  notices  with  a malicious  joy  that 
he  is  more  bow-legged  than  he  was. 
when  he  led  her  to  the  altar.  He 
should  not  be  uxorious  in  his  walk.  We 
have  seen  a hushand  take  the  arm  of 
his  wife  as  though  craving  support, 
and  it  is  true  that  she  was  tall  and 
austere,  and  suggested  the  propriety 
of  a safety  razor  as  a Christmas  gift. 
They  whose  married  life  is  one  grand, 
sweet  song  should  not  sing  it  in  the 
street.  Nor  should  they  snort  mutual 
defiance  in  the  face  of  the  public. 

Still  we  are  far  from  determining 
the  exact  nature  of  the  walk  beautiful. 
Mr.  Cooley’s  “The  Toilet  and  Cosmetic 
Arts”  does  not  help  ns.  We  learn 
from  it  that  women  should  wear 
worsted  or  woollen  stockings  to  absorb 
perspiration;  that  their  delicate  toe- 
nails should  not  be  cut  too  short ; thht 
tender  feet’  should  he  soaked  in  tepid 
water,  enriched  with  powdered  borax. 
“The  feet  as  forming  with  the  logs, 
the  instruments  of  locomotion,  are  in 
constant  requisition,  and  are  most  in- 
timately and  constantly  connected 
with  our  personal  convenience  and  en- 
joyments in  a - variety  of  ways.’’  Yes, 
yes.  As  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  one’s  legs 
should  reach  to  the  ground,  but  Mr. 
Cooley,  you  do  not  tell  us  how  a woman 
should  walk. 


“Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 

Tongue”  (1785)  you  will  find  this 
definition  of  “to  gouge”:  "To  squeeze 

out  a man’s  eye  with  the  thumb : a 
cruel  practice  used  by  the  Bostonians 
in  America.”  Where,  pray,  did  Grose 
hear  of  such  an  amusement— on  the 
Common  and  in  Faneuil  Hall?  Goug- 
ing, no  doubt,  was  a popular  diversion 
in  the  South — all  travellers  agree  to 
this ; but  when  Southey  wrote  “The 
American  twists  the  hair  of  his  enemy 
round  his  thumb,  and  scoops  out  an 
eye  with  his  finger — but  in  Eugland  a 
boxing  match  settles  all  disputes,”  the 
American  editor  of . the  volume,  an- 
notating in  1808,  stated  that  this 
barbarous  mode  of  fighting  was  con- 
fined to  a very  small  portion  of  Amer- 
ica— “chiefly  to  Virginia,”  etc.  Let 
us  call  two  oilier  witnesses.  The  Rev. 
Jedidiah  Morse,  D.  IX.  of  Charlestown, 
near  Boston,  surely  knew,  and  he 
writes  in  his  “American  Universal 
Geography”:  “We  are  told  that,  a 

strange  and  very  barbarous  practice 
prevails  among  the  lower  class  of 
people  in  the  back  parts  of  Virginia. 
Nort^i  and  South  Carol  inas  and 
Georgia;  it  is  called  gouging”;  the 
reverend  gentleman  then  describes  it. 
The  oilier  witness  is  John  Pickering, 
who  in  liis  “Vocabulary  or  Collection 
of  Words  and  Phrases  Which  Have  Been 
Supposed  to  be  Peculiar  to  the  United 
States  of  America”  (Boston,  1810), 
says : “The  practice  itself  and  the 

name  are  both  unknown  in  New  Eng- 
land.” lie  quotes  from  the  Quarterly 
Review  : “A  diabolical  practice  which 

has  never  disgraced  Europe  and  for 
which  no  other  people  have  even  a 
name.” 

The  colossal  New  English  Diction- 
ary, edited  by  Dr.  Murray,  gives 
Grose's  definition,  so  that  any  for-  | 
eigner  today  may  easily  believe  that 
“gouging”  is  a favorite  sport  in  Bos- 
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AGAINST  BOSTON. 

Thackeray  in  a letter  published 
recently  gives  interesting  information 
concerning  his  sojourn  iu  this  city 
when  he  was  alecturing.  It  seems 
that  he  was  “engaged  every  day  to 
dinner  and  supper  at  Boston  (pro- 
nounced Bawsn).  It  is  quieter,  but 
I think  we  drink  more  than  at  New 
York.”  Thackeray  may  have  put 
down  in  Boston  more  of  the  rum  that 
perisheth  and  also  c-onsuflaeth  than 
when  he  was  in  New  York,  but  it  is 
not  fair  for  the  Intelligent  Foreigner 
to  infer  from  this  statement  that  the 
Bostonian  devoted  bis  days  and  nights 
to  liquor  and  not  to  Emerson  and 
“isms,”  nor  did  Thackeray  make 
this  statement  in  public  as  though  in 
characterization  of  the  town ; lie  was 
writing  to  a friend  and  he  made  an 
avowal,  a confession,  and  in  a con- 
fession exaggeration  comforts  the  one 
revealing  his  shame  and  entertains  the 
one  obliged  to  listen.  The  most  repu- 
table citizen  is  inclined  to  paint  in 
blackest  colors  the  moral  conditions  of 
his  town  when  he  is  talking  a-vie  with 
a visitor  from  some  notoriously  dis- 
sipated community.  For  some  years 
there  was  this  pleasaut  rivalry  be- 
tween Albany  aud  Troy,  while  towns 
down  the  river  laughed  contemptuously 
and  hugged  their  own  fauc-ied  superior- 
ity in  all  that  was  disreputable. 

Boston  has  not  escaped  the  slan- 
derer. If  you  turn  to  Captain  Grose’s 


ton.  We  are  not  disposed,  however, 
to  resent  the  quotation,  for  it  is  illus- 
trative of  English  impressions  derived 
from  hearsay.  Did  not  Bon  Gaultier 
picture  the  poet  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant as  fighting  an  alligator,  and  taking 
finally  the  advice  of  a friend  on  the 
bank  of  the  pond:  “Gouge  him,  darn 

yer,  Bryant,  gouge  him”?  Dr.  Mur- 
ray’s Dictionary  abounds  in  quotations 
derived  from  American  practices,  as 
when  we  read  after  “Barrel  (in  U.  S. 

■ political  slang)  : Money  for  use  in  a 
! political  campaign,  especially  for  cor- 
rupt purposes,”  this  quotation  from 
The  Herald,  Sept.  18,  1884 : “There 

is  aplenty  of  evidence  that  the  bead 
of  Mr.  Lodge's  barrel  has  already  been 
knocked  in.” 

Still  more  mysterious  is  the  allusion 
made  by  Artemus  Ward,  who  once 
said  that  Boston  was  “one  of  the 
grandest,  sure-footedest!  clear-headest, 
cotufortablest  cities  on  the  globe. 
When  Artemus  was  out  West  he  met 
a miner  from  New  Hampshire,  who 
told  him  the  following  remarkable 
story : “A  man  of  Boston  dressin 

went  through  there,  aud  at  one  of  the 
stations  there  wasn  t any  mules.  Sa.\s 
the  man  who  was  fixed  out  to  kill  in 
his  Boston  dressin’,  ‘Where’s  them 
mules?’  Says  the  driver,  ‘Them  mules 
is  into  the  sage  bush.  You  go  catch 
’em — that’s  wot  you  do.’  Says  the  mau 
of  Boston  dressin',  ‘Oh,  no !’  Says 
the  driver,  ‘Oh,  yes’’  aud  he  took  his 
long  coach  whip  and  licked  the  man 
of  Boston  dressin’  till  he  went  and 
caught  them  mules.  IIow  does  that 
strike  you  as  a joke?”  V hat  were 
the  distinguishing  features  of  this 
“Boston  dressin’”?  We  have  heard 
that  in  former  years  a travelling  Bos- 
tonian was  known  by  his  shawl.  Bos- 
ton dressin’  ” — the  phrase  is  a tantaliz- 
ing one.  Is  the  meaning  beyond  all 
conjecture? 

MUSIC  HALL  HEROES. 

The  death  ot  Dan  Leno  came  quickly 
after  that  of  Charles  Morton,  and  two 
shining  lights  of  the  music  hall  are 
extinguished  forever.  The  latter  was 
known  as  the  “Father  of  the  Music 
Halls,”  and  when  his  SOth  birthday 
was  celebrated  in  London  a poem  by 
Clement  Scott  \jas  rea<l.  a wreath  was 
sent  by  Wilson  Barrett,  and  among 
those  who  took  part  iu  an  eutertain- 
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e Emily  Soldone,  Edna  May,  Her- 
ann  Vezin,  Phyllis  Broughton, 
pttio  Collins,  Letty  Lind,  Florence 
. John.  DeWolf  Hopper — the  list  was 
ng,  and  a check  for  £1205  was  handed 
le  old  manager.  There’s  pleasant 
issip  about  Morton  in  Emily  Soldene’s 
Recollections.”  He  came  to  America 
1th  her  in  1S74,  and  we  learn  from 
jr  that  he  always  went  avoyaging 
a frock  coat  and  a plug  hat.  He 
d much  to  remove  the  reproach  of 
istiness-from  the  London  music  hall, 
id  it  was  he  that  made  it  possible 
r decent  women  to  enjoy  the  show. 
Dan  Leno  was  a great  favorite  in 
end  on.  Royalty  itself  delighted  in 
f|s  dancing  and  mugging,  but  the 
ipularity  of  Leno  was  inexplicable  to 
e visiting  American.  The  Londoners 
e,  in  certain  stage  ways,  a simple 
lk;  witness  their  rejoicing  even  today 
the  traditional  burlesque  fun.  As 
conspicuous  figure  in  pantomime  and 
music  hall  Leno  is  to  be  remem- 
ired,  for  the  music  hall  is  one  of 
ngland’s  proudest  institutions.  Does 
it  Mr.  George  Moore,  who  is  hard 
please,  see  in  its  communal  enjoy- 
eut  and  its  spontaneity  a survival 
■ ' Elizabethan  English?  The  music 
11  is  a protest  against  “Mrs.  Ken- 
il's  marital  tendernesses  and  the 
jortive  platitudes  of  Messrs.  Pettit 
d Sims”;  it  is  a protest  against  Sar- 
u and  immense  drawing-room  sets, 
piinst  the  villa,  the  circulating  li- 
■ary,  the  club.  Has  not  Mr.  Arthur 
nnons,  in  a pretty  poem,  likened  his 
life  into  a music  hall?  or,  is  it  his  life? 
it  not  his  soul  or  his  liver?  The 
>em  is  sweet,  though  we  forget  the 
tact  object  of  comparison.  Further- 
ore,  the  gilded  youths  of  the  aris- 
cracy  smile  on  the  music  hall.  Occa- 
onally  they  marry  some  Bessie,  Flor- 
e,  or  Connie,  an  arch  singer  or  a 
gh-stepper.  Noblesse  oblige — but  not 
variably.  v 
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TOGETHER. 

hristine  Terhune  Herrick,  who  is 
efatigable  in  giving  advice,  urges 
band  and  wife  to  reason  together 
ugly  over  the  matter  of  household 
enses,  that  they  may  keep  the  “spec- 
if trouble  out  and  expenses  down.” 
wife  should  have  an  allowance  for 
^keeping,  and  she  should  be  able 
a <how  a correctly  balanced  account  , 
k.  The  husband  should  look  after  i 
payment  of  the  rent,  “and  if  it.  will 
:e  him  happier  to  settle  the  coal  and 
bills,  do  not  deny  him  the  enjoy- 
it.” 

his  advice  is  well  meant,  but  how  i 
ffy  married  couples  ye  able  to  dis- 
coolly  household  matters?  Let  us 
)osc  that  the  man  wishes  to  lead  a 
pie  life.  Mr.  Adolph  Hints  of  Chi- 
read  the  book  by  tlie  Rev.  Charles 
iRjner,  the  advocate  of  simplicity  and 
guest  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  of  Mr. 
jSLuunaker.  He  was  impressed  by  the 
\itian  philosophy;  so  much  so  that 
Wave  up  his  luxurious  home  and  now 
fjps  in  a basemeut;  he  cooks  his  own 
Is  and  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
fields  and  woods,  learning  precious 


from  bugs  aud  squirrels.  lie 
rred  with  Mrs.  Hint/,  before  he 
mined  to  abandon  an  artificial  life, 
ointed  out  (he  advantages  of  siru- 
to  bolh  body  and  soul,  and  what, 
did  Mrs.  Hintz  say  in  reply?  .She 
1 not  see  herself  doing  her  own 
in  a cottage,  and  she  has  sued  for 
roree.  Mrs.  Hint/,  is  by  nature 
lex,  as  most  women  have  been *  1 
the  time-  of  Eve,  who  was  not 
7 happy  with  the  simple  life  of 

i 

husband  should  give  his  wife  an 

I ranee  for  household  expenses  and 
;or  her  private  needs.  No  woman 
to  make  known  every  little 
and  then  to  beg  for  the  means  of 
lent,  as  though  she  were  a child. 
Htliere  are  wives  of  rich  men  who 
jotupelled  to  ask  for  car  fare.  Why 
|e  them  if  they  despise  their  mas- 
But  the  husband  that  demands 
ctiy  balanced  accounts  from  his 
is  foolish.  The  attempt  to  keep  a 
account  is  a vexation ; the  at- 
tto  balance  it  brings  tears,  and,  if 
tnsband  is  sarcastic  or  only  supe- 


rior. thdn'T comes  flat  refiellion.  The 
i wise  man  lets  his  wife  run  the  house. 
Mutual  conferences  lead  to  mutual  dif- 
ferenees.  If  Jones  recommends  econ- 
I oiny,  Mrs.  Jones  makes  some,  uncom- 
fortable remark  about  tobacco  and  asks 
him  why  lie  does  uot  give  up  smoking. 
Jones  might  say  as  (ho  hero  in  Bret 
Ilartc's  burlesque  of  T.  S.  Arthur: 
“Mary,  it’;:  better  than  bread”;  but  he 
seldom  has  a.  present  seuse  of  humor, 
so  he  scowls  and  leaves  the  house  in 
emphatic  disapproval.  Husband  and 
wife  are  too  intimate  with  each  other, 
too  aware  of  each  other's  infirmities 
aud  failings,  to  discuss  a common  situ- 
ation as  though  each  saw  it  from  a 
tower. 

A HOUSEHOLD  PET. 

Mr.  Wheeler  of  Bridgeport,  ft.,  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  capture  of  a 
1.'  nx,  which  lie  lassoed  and,  after  a 
struggle  of  throe  hours,  captured.  The 
beast  is  now  at  Bridgeport.  It  measures 
three  aud  one-half  feet  from  tip  of  nose  I 
to  tail ; its  claws  are  two  inches  in 
length.  It  is  a good  lynx  and  it  weighs 
fifty  pounds. 

Although  the  lynx  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  scriptures,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  its  favor  as  a household  pet.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  proverbially  forget- 
ful, it  is  proverbially  sharp  sighted;  it 
sees  through  opaque  bodies,  through 
trees  and  rocks,  and,  according  to  Apol- 
lonios,  it  sees  through  (lie  earth  what  is 
going  on  in  hell.  It  resembles  man  in 
that  it  prefers  to  eat  its  meat  after  it 
has  been  hung  for  a time.  The  lynx 
that  was  in  the  Tower  of  Loudou,  de- 
scribed in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Dr. 
Caius,  was  angry  only  at  them  that 
would  do  him  injury;  “he  is  loving  and 
gentle  unto  his  keeper,”  said  Dr.  Caius, 
“aud  uot  cruel  unto  any  man.”  It  is  a 
sensitive  animal,  for  it  weeps  plentifully 
when  it  sees  that  it  is  a prisoner. 

Lhe  lynx  is  useful,  not  merely  orna- 
mental. The  ancients  tell  us  that  fiery 
and  yellow  amber  comes  from  the  male 
and  white  and  pale  amber  from  the  fe- 
male. It  is  not  necessary  to  sing  the 
praises  of  amber,  which  in  the  shape  of 
beads  adorns  the  neck  of  innocence  and 
as  a mouthpiece  enlarges  the  value  of 
pipe  or  of  cigar  holder;  bruised  and 
swallowed  in  water  it  is  good  for  stom- 
ach and  kidneys,  and  it  healeth  scrofula. 
Alive  this  beast  is  a joy  and  a benedic- 
tion to  tlie  household,  aud  it  is  grateful 
in  death  to  the  kind  master,  for  its  , 
claws,  especially  of  the  right  foot,  set- 
in  silver,  ai^as  an  amulet  to  be  worn 
against  epilepsy  and  cramp.  The  nails  ; 
burned  with  the  skin,  beaten  into  pow-  j 
dec  and  given  in  drink,  will  keep  men 
temperate  in  passion,  take  away  erup- 
tions on  the  body,  and  cure  any  pain  or 
grief  in  the  windpipe.  The  claws,  set  in 
silver,  are  also  good  for  the  sore  mouths 
of  horses,  aud  a horseman  should  never 
be  without  at  least  oue.  Then  there  is 
the  skin,  which  has  delighted  kings  and 
emperors  and  all  men  of  high  estate. 

It  goes  singularly  well  as  a fur  to  gowns 
of  crimson  damask. 

We  prefer  the  old  writers  on  natural 
history  to  the  modern,  who  are  too  in- 
clined to  be  sceptical  or  .sentimental. 
The  old  writers  were  closer  to  nature; 
they  had  seen  the  unicorn  and  they 
knew  that  werewolves  prowled  in  coun- 
try lanes  and  in  village  streets  at  dead 
of  night.  Now  the  old  writers  tell  us 
that  the  principal  diet  of  the  lynx  is 
composed  of  wildcats.  Any  domestic 
cat  that  sees  suddenly  a lynx  lying  near 
the  radiator  or  ready  to  leap  upon  it 
from  the  top  of  a hatrack  becomes  wild 
and  is  thus  good  meat;  and  the  stray 
back-yard  cat  may  be  considered  wild ; 
but  as  this  supply  would  soon  fail  the 
demand,  it  would  be  better  to  turn  the 
lynx  from  flesh,  and  to  impress  on  him 
the  value  of  milk,  various  grain  and 
vegetable  mashes,  nuts.  The  once  car- 
nivorous male  of  the  household,  with 
flabby  skin,  with  the  mask  of  Bright’s 
or  of  some  heart-trouble  where  ouce  bis 
face  showed  jollity  and  benevolence, 
fighting  for  his  life,  soon  learns  to  relish 
bromose,  peanut  cutlets,  strange  combi- 
nations. but  none  of  them  fried,  and  he 
shudders  at  the  recollection  of  past 
table  euormities  when  he  clamored  for 
meat  that  was  red  and  high.  Believe  us, 
Mr.  Wheeler,  the  lynx  will  in  (his  re- 
spect be  more  tractable  than  man — vain, 
stubborn  man. 


We  have  never  fnlked  with  any  one 

who  has  eaten  a lynx,  but  we  are  as- 
sured that  lynx  stew,  or  the  flesh  served 
in  a hot  pottage,  will  surely  expel  (he 
ague  from  the  system  of  even  a dweller 
in  Cairo,  III.  Inasmuch  as  malaria  is 
more  and  more  common  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston  and  is  on  (he  point  of 
invading  the  city  itself  through  its  ad- 
vance guard,  the  Fen  mosquitoes,  (he 
value  of  the  lynx  as  a household  animal 
will  be  seen  by  any  fair-minded  person, 
quinine-drunkard  or  immune.  Lynxes 
should  be  raised  in  every  house,  if  only 
as  against  this  terrible  infliction. 


A man  in  Springfield  was  charged  in 
court  with  using  alcohol  to  excess.  It 
appears  that  lie  had  eight  quarts  of 
whiskey  sent  to  his  house  each  month. 
This  amount  would  seem  to  many  a 
miserly  provision.  There  are  men  who 
drink  nearly  a quart  a.  day,  and  yet 
would  resent  the,  imputation  of  being 
drunkards. 


“Corsican  resorts  are  making  a bid 
for  tourists.”  But  what  is  Corsica  with- 
out vendettas,  and  we  arc  told  that  tlie 
vendetta  is  now  out  of  fashion.  The 
traveller  no  more  expects  to  find  a 
vendetta  in  Corsica  than  he  does  to  eat 
marmalade  in  Dundee  or  Gruyere  cheese 
in  the  district  from  which  it  took  its 
name.  

Paul  Delmet,  a composer  of  popular  I 
songs  in  Paris,  died  lately  and  left  his  J 
wife  and  five  children  an  estate  of  just  j 
ten  cents.  “I  do  not  care  who  makes 
the  songs  of  a nation  so  long  as  I pub-  | 
lish  them.”  i 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  wore  a 
gray  business  suit  at  his  house,  when  j 
he  entertained  the  members  of  a Bible  , 
class,  after  G P.  M.  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  , 
always  the  business  man— even  in  i 
church. 


Another  one  of  the  original  "Floro- 
dora"  sextet  has  turned  up.  There  is 
a rumor  that  she  will  marry  a noble 
and  wealthy  lord.  This  original  sextet 
may  yet  rival  in  number  the  survivors 
of  the  charge  of  the  600. 

“Fair  Saxons  want  Louise  of  the 
Giron  episode  forgiven.”  Giron  is  a 
French  word,  which  means  “lap.  ’ 


Mr.  Thaw 
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lias  thawed  toward  his 
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AGAIN  A HERO. 

Buffalo  Bill  is  again  a hero.  There 
was  a time  when  we  feqred  for  hiS  en- 
during fame.  Each  foreign  town  was 
to  him  a Capua.  He  consorted  with 
kings  and  emperors  and  all  them  that 
wear  gewgaws.  Not  content  with  the 
Deadwood  stage,  he  dreamed  of  his-  | 
trionic  glory.  Sick  at  heart,  we 
mourned  the  hawk-eyed  scout,  the  fear- 
less one  of  the  pra-hayries,  at  whose 
name  three-fingered  desperadoes  shud- 
dered and  with  whose  name  squaws 
hushed  their  teething  papooses. 

We  like  to  think  of  him  hurrying  in 
his  special  car  to  join  the  man  hunt. 
“Will  we  join  the  hunt?  You  bet  we 
will”;  and,  as  the  admiring  reporter 
tells  us,  “the  old  scout's  eyes  lighted  up 
with  excitement;  ‘within  ten  minutes 
after  our  trail-  arrives  there  we  shall 
be  in  the  saddle  with  our  guns,  and 
away  we  go.  A bunch  of  my  best 
horses  will  be  in  readiness.  And  here 
is  my  old  Indian  scout,  the  Sioux  chief 
Iron  Tail.’  Iron  Tail  sat  silent;  two 
huge  pistols  were  on  the  seat  beside 
him;  his  eyes  glowed  with  the  light  of  j 
battle.”  Why,  this  is  like  old  times,  the  j 
glorious  times  when  Wild  Bill  combed 
daily  the  bullets  out  of  his  dangling 
hair;  when  Buffalo  Bill  knew  not  the 
fopperies  of  courts — and  the  intricacies 
of  divorce  suits — but  shot  gayly  in  the 
open  and  in  the  bar-room  right  and 
left;  when  the  melancholy  sojourner  in 
Carson  City,  cut  to  the  heart  by  the 
■refusal  of  some  one  to  drink  with  him, 
drew  his  gun  and  said  in  gurgling  tones 
choked  with  sobs;  “Good  Cod!  Must  I 
kill  a man  every  time  I come  to  Car- 
son?” 

In  tlie  good  old  times  Buffalo  Bill 
would  not  have  “wired”  his  offer  of  a 
large  reward,  nor  did  he  then  have  a 
manager,  a coiouel  and  an  old  Indian 
fighter  to  wire  to;  but  this  uuromantic 
detail  of  “wiring”  in  regard  to  the  out- 


laws Yhn  ’Tie  overlooked,  for  did  not  the 
hero  add,  “We  want  them  dead  rather 
than  alive”?  Forget  the  special  car,  the 
wire,  the  manager,  the  party  of  titled 
Englishmen ; they  do  not  disturb  the 
general  heroic  landscape  with  Col. 
Cody  as  the  central  figure.  “Will  we 
join  the  hunt?  You  bet  we  will”;  these 
stirring -words  ring  in  even  drab  Bos- 
ton’s ears — words  for  the  pedestal  of  a 
statue.  _ 

FOR  THREE  DOLLARS. 

Mr.  Johnson  found  his  letter  box 
stuffed  and  overflowing  last  Wedues- 
[ day  morning.  Certain  envelopes  re- 
minded him  of  the  first  of  the  month, 
and  he  put  them  angrily  in  an  inside 
pocket.  There  were  the  usual  invita- 
tions to  test  the  ability  of  steam  laun- 
dries in  which  all  work  is  done  by 
hand,  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  delights  of  cheap  restaurants  with 
quick  or  electric  service.  There  were 
cards  of  manicurists,  corn  doctors,  ex- 
pressmen and  dressmakers,  which  lie 
threw  blithely  on  the  sidewalk,  after 
the  manner  of  the  free  American. 
There  was  one  envelope  that  impressed 
him  singularly,  he  knew  not  why.  He 
opened  it  at  once,  and  lo,  a printed 
letter  from  a western  town  from  the 
“Supreme  Habitation  of  the  Philoso- 
phers of  the  Living  Fire  of  the  West- 
ern World.”  He  began  to  read,  and  lie 
continued  to  read  with  ever  increasing 
wonder. 

He  was  at  first  assured  by  the 
“Junior  Grand  Rabboni,”  who  signed 
the  letter,  that  he,  Johnson,  was  known 
to  the  philosophers  as  an  earnest 
seeker,  one  worthy  and  qualified  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries;  that  now 
was  the  opportunity  to  develop  every 
portion  of  his  being,  so  that  he  would 
be  the  grand  success  the  Almighty  in- 
tended he  should  be  “(God  never  cre- 
ated a failure)”;  that  the  four  Grand 
Rabbonii  who  are  custodians  of  the 
Sacred  Manuscript  had  agreed  in  secret 
council  to  accept  him  and  to  invest  him 
with  the  powers  of  a Deputy  Grand 
Rabboni;  that  he  could  then  confer 
degrees  on  other  worthy  persons  in  his 
vicinity  aud  receive  a portion  of  their 
initiation  fees,  “to  remunerate  you  fog 
your  work  in  this  grand  Cause.” 

Mr.  Johnson’s  hair  stood  on  end 
when  he  learned  the  power  that  would 
be  in  him  if  he  should  send  at  once  to’ 
the  Junior  Grand  Rabboni,  by  express 
or  postoffice  order,  the  ridiculously 

small  sum  of  $3.  He  would  be  able  to 
interpret  the  secret  mysteries  of  the 
Bible  and  put  that  book  to  “a  practical 
use.”  He  would  know  “the  true  name 
and  number  of  God,”  and  then  use  it 
with  wonderful  results.  The  secret  by 
which  Jews  obtain  health,  'wealth  and 
success  would  be  his.  He  would  need  no 
physician  ; he  would  be  able  to  recon- 
struct the  Ark  of  the  Covenant;  to  him 
Itvould  be  disclosed  the  secret  of  making 
jincense  and  perfume  whereby  he  could 
'influence  people  and  animals  in  a won- 
derful and  mysterious  mauner. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  now  breathless.  He 
read:  “Into  your  hands  will  be  placed 

the  keys  of  King  Solomon,  by  which 
jyou  may  open  the  tomb  of  Hiram  and 
fearlessly  grasp  the  heart  of  the  re- 
vered Master,  the  symbol  of  all  the 
esoteric  teachings  of  the  ages.”  He 
read  this,  and  he  looked  furtively  about 
him  in  the  car.  “You  will  be  initiated 
into  those  Ancient  Mysteries  for  which 
Plato  travelled  to  Egypt  aud  remained 
in  the  ‘Idean  Cave’  three  times  nine 
days  to  obtain.  You  are  instructed  in 
all  branches  of  spiritual  and  occult 
science,  which  is  the  only  rational  solu- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  creation  and 
the  hidden  laws  which  govern  the  tmi- 
verse.  Read  this  letter  over  carefully 
at  least  three  times,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  ‘still  small  voice’  will  tell  you 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  let  this  grand 
opportunity  pass.” 

Mr.  Johnson  saw  the  faces  of  his  fel- 
low-passengers, faces  worn,  flippant, 
vacuous,  sodden.  The  unknowable  was 
within  his  grasp;  the  occult  was  knock- 
ing at  his  door  begging  to  be  let  in ; 
Twas  in  his  power  to  bring  down  the 
moon  into  a bucket  of  water,  to  see 
through  the  earth  to  the  antipodes.  * 
make  the  policeman,  the  janitor, 
even  his  wife,  obedient  to  his 


The  ability  to^irenV  into'  the  tomb  of 

f old  “Hi”  and  grasp  Hi's  heart  did  not 


■■tempt  him.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  im- 
mortality on  earth  might  be  told  unto 
him,  and  there  came  to  his  mind  a 
memorable  scene  in  “The  Black 
Crook” : 


Zamicl— 'Tin  In  your  power  to  live  foreTer. 
Herzog— Forever  ? 

Zamlel  (in  a far-down,  cellar  voice)— Aye, 
forever. 


And  all  this  for  three  plunks,  for 
three  cold  bones.  Mr.  Johnson  has  been 
singular  in  his  deportment  at  home 
since  that  Wednesday  morning.  Ho 
has  been  silent  at  dinner,  so  that  his 
wife  urges  him  to  consult  a physician: 
“I  am’  afraid  your  liver  is  out  of  or- 
der.” lie  stared  a stony  stare:  “Wom- 


an, what  hare  I to  do  with  livers?'1 


Bast  night  she  heard  him  mutter 
“Hiram”  in  his  sleep.  He  is  impatient 
and  nervous  at  mail  time.  Will  the 
letter  that  he  looks  for  ever  come? 


O MR.  AUSTIN! 


O Mr.  Austin ! It  was  only  a fort- 
night ago  that  the  poet  laureate  of 
England— and  Swinburne  is  still  alive! 
— spoke  bitter  words  concerning  the 
present  literary  taste  of  his  country- 
men. Boys  and  girls  read  demoralizing 
books.  The  highest  pros©  and  poetry 
nre  neglected  for  works  of  a “glaring- 
ly inferior”  kind.  Young  persons  ad- 
mit without  shame  that  they  have 
never  read  a page  of  Gibbon's  “Decline 
and  Fall,”  of  Lockhart’s  “Life  of 
Scott”  or  of  Mr.  Austin's  “Tower  of 
Babel.”  “Their  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, their  fathers  and  mothers 
read  nobler  works”  than  those  now 
found  on  stall  and  in  circulating  libra- 
ry. To  show  these  wretched  beings  of 
today  what  they  might  read  with  profit, 
Mr.  Austin  puts  on  his  singing  robes 
and  garland  and  soara  “in  the  high 
reason  of  his  fancies.”  He  gives 
“Nemesis”  to  young  England. 

Still  surging,  surging,  surging  onward,  wave 


behind  wave  before. 

Human  billow-battalions  rolling  to  War's  insa- 
tiate shore. 

Curving,  swerving,  breaking,  reforming,  ever 
replenished  tide. 


Wending,  they  know  not  whither  or  why,  to 
die  as  their  klu  have  died. 


Might  he  not  have  easily  made  the 
first  line  stronger  and  more  pictur- 
esque? As  it  stands  the  repetition  en- 
feebles it.  “Still  surging,  surging,  surg- 
ing onward,  wave  behind  wave  before.” 
How  much  better  this  way:  “Still 

surging,  swashing,  splurging  onward.” 
etc.  And  might  not  “wave  behind  wave 
before”  have  been  less  suggestive  of  a 
puzzle?  “Roofless,  sleepless,  heedless, 
lifeless,  doing  the  will  of  the  Tsar”— 
it’s  a pity  Mr.  Austin  did  not  introduce 
-•bootless.”  The  line  would  have  been 
more  realistic  and  a bitter  reflection  for 
all  time  on  the  Russian  commissary 
department. 

The  gifted  bard  does  Japan,  no  doubt 
unintentionally,  a gTievous  wrong.  He 
refers  to  this  "ancient  people”  as 
"grafting.”  The  honesty  of  the  Japa- 
nese in  high  and  low  station  is  known 
throughout  the  world.  The  Russian 
bureaucrats  are  notorious  grafters.  Mr. 
Austin  should  make  this  correction  be- 
fore the  poem  enters  the  tomb  of  his 
collected  works.  Or  he  might  add  a 
foot  note:  “The  word  'grafting'  is  here 
used,  not  in  its  modern  sense,  but  with 
the  meaning  that  is  now  (1904)  almost 
obsolete.” 

/r’^y 


A CHANGE  OF  SUBJECT. 

An  incredible  story  comes  from  Paris. 
It  is  gravely  reported  there  that  sev- 
eral young  dramatic  authors  have 
formed  an  association;  that  they  pledge 
themselves  to  write  plays  without  any 
allusion  whatever  to  adultery  or  di- 
vorce; that  they  will  not  make  their 
characters,  male  and  female,  play  con- 
tinually at  lubricious  hide-and-seek, 
and  that  their  heroines  will  not  be 
obliged  to  undress  on  the  stage.  Mr. 
Veber  remarks  that  these  playwrights 
may  not  be  able  to  persuade  leading 
actresses  to  impersonate  their  demure 
heroines. 

The  vast  majority  of  well  constructed 
and  brilliant  French  plays  for  many 
years  has  treated  the  subject  of  illicit 
relations  between  the  sexes.  The  treat- 
ment has  been  sentimental,  philo- 


sophical, sociological,  cynical,  but  the 

subject  has  been  the  human  triangle — 

Uvo  women  and  a man,  or  two  men 
and  a woman.  It  has  been  as  though 
love  entered  into  marriage  only  by  the 
intrusion  of  an  outsider. 

Such  comedies— and  they  are  more 
tragic  than  tragedy  with  dagger, 
poisoned  cup  and  black  curtain — were 
known  on  the  English  stage  in  the 
flashy  days  of  the  restoration,  and  in 
verbal  indecency  they  far  outstripped 
French  plays  of  a similar  rank.  Leigh  I 
Hunt  made  an  ingenious  defence  of 
their  character;  the  men  and  women 
were  unreal,  their  actions  were  neither 
to  be  blamed  nor  commended;  the  stage 
was  as  fairyland,  etc.,  etc.  But  no  ! 
such  defence  has  been  made  in  behalf 
of  the  French,  who  would  wonder  at 
the  necessity  of  any  plea  in  extenua- 
tion. We  have  talked  with  French- 
men, old  and  young,  flaneurs  and  quiet 
n.cn,  happy  in  their  family  life,  and 
the  answer  has  been  the  same — that 
plays  arc  representations  of  episodes  in 
life,  that  there  is  no  doubt  concerning  1 
the  occurrence  of  such  episodes,  that 
the  stage  treatment  of  psychological 

and  social  problems  is  most  interesting, 
that  the  French,  unlike  the  English, 
are  not  prudes;  that:  wit  excuses  every- 
thing. The  fact  remains  that  the 
Latin  nations  and  the  so-called  Anglo- 
Saxons  view  with  different  eyes  the 
whole  matter  of  the  marital  relations. 
Both  English  and  Americans  have  be- 
come somewhat  more  liberal  in  this  re- 
spect, although  we  believe  that 
“Camille”  as  a play  in  English  is  still 
refused  by  the  censor  in  Loudon,  and 
in  New  York  some  years  ago  the  music 
critics  waxed  passionate  in  their  de- 
nunciation of  Massenet’s  “Manon,”  be- 
cause the  heroine  is  a light  o’  love — and 
this  after  they  had  accepted  gi’atefully 
the  incestuous  adultery  of  Siegmund 
and  Sieglinde.  In  New  England, 
where  not  so  many  years  ago  there 
was  an  outcry  against  the  “immorality” 
of  Hawthorne's  “Scarlet  Letter,”  hoarse 
voices  are  now  heard  raging  against 
Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck,  who  have,  by 
the  way,  nothing  in  common,  while 
they  applaud  any  insincere  and  flip- 
pant “society  drama”  and  shout  with 
joy  over  vulgarity  in  farce-comedy. 

The  objection  has  been  justly  made 
that  it  is  the  morbid  ingenuity  dis- 
played by  the  French  dramatists  which 
is  peculiarly  objectionable;  that  their 
sentimentalism  is  abominable.  The 
men  and  women  in  Greek  and  in  Eliza- 
bethan plays  sinned  in  the  flesh,  but 
the  consequences  and  the  sin  itself 
were  treated  in  heroic  manner.  The 
plays  by  John  Ford  and  Thomas  Dele- 
ter, with  the  now  unspeakable  titles, 
would  not  be  allowed  on  any  English 
stage,  yet  they  are  infinitely  cleaner  and 
more  wholesome  than  certain  plays  seen 
and  applauded  hero  in  Boston  by  most 
estimable  women,  young  and  old. 

What  will  these  adventurous  French 
playwrights  do?  Occasionally  a play 
without  the  slightest  taint  of  false  sen- 
I timeut  concerning  illicit  relations  lias 
1 made  its  way  in  Paris  as  a surprise, 
as  an  astonishment.  Do  these  reform- 
ers reckon  on  a lasting  change  in  the 
disposition  of  the  audience?  Are  they 
reformers  for  revenue,  or  are  they  sim- 
ply quixotic?  The  husband  for  cen- 
turies ill  France  has  “been  in  literature 
and  tile  drama  an  unsympathetic  or 
ridiculous  person.  It  is  only  fair  that 
he  should  have  his  innings  as  (lie  hero. 


LOW-NECKED  OPERA. 

The  Emperor  William  has  lately  been 


unusually  busy,  and  lie  is  always  a rest- 
less person,  lie  has  been  regulating  the 
arts.  Not  long  ago  he  spoke  bitterly 
against  impressionism  and  impression- 
ists. Did  be  not  reply  to  a famous  art- 
ist who  said  lie  saw  a landscape  in  a 
certain  manner:  “Do  you  see  it  so? 
Then  you  should  ,m>t  have  been  a 
jiainter."  Early  this  week  lie  gave 
forth  his  ideas  about  sculpture  apropos 
of  the  dedication  of  statues  illustrative 
of  the  chase,  and  lie  compelled  by  impe- 
rial invitation  a hundred  or  two  forest- 
ers in  their  uniforms  to  sit  through  a 
performance  of  “Dor  Frciscliuetz.  Its 
a wonder  lie  did  not  insist  on  their 
joining  in  the  chorus  of  hunters. 

William  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  to 
the  opera  last  Wednesday  night,  and 


lie  was  exceeding  wroth  because  women 
attempted  to  enter  the  unventilated 
theatre  iu  high-necked  gowns.  It  is  liis 
wisli  that  only  low-necked  gowns  should 
be  worn  when  lie  is  present.  “Many 
of  the  women  borrowed  scissors  from 
attendants  and  clipped  their  bodices  to 
meet  the  requirements.  There  were 
some  amusing  anil  some  painful  sights 
in  the  corridors. ” This  we  readily  be- 
lieve. Hawthorne  once  described  the 
British  matron  as  bulbous.  The  Ger- 
man matron  is  still  bulbouser.  I be 
sight,  then,  has  amusing  or  painful  ac- 
cording to  the  mental  disposition  of  the 
male  observer. 

The  Emperor  thus  strikes  a deadly 
blow  at  German  operatic  art.  It  has 
long  been  the  boast  of  tlie  Fatherland 
that  dramatic  music,  operatic  art,  was 
the  distinguishing  characteristic,  of  the 
subsidized  German  opera  house;  that 
dress  and  jewelry  and  snobbish  or  plu- 
tocratic display  were  secondary  or 
wholly  to  be  discountenanced.  The 
male  German,  if  lie  be  not  an  army 
officer,  dresses  for  the  opera  as  though 
he  were  on  an  Alpine  excursion.  He 
wears  a practical  suit,  thick  hoots:  lie 
flings  over  his  shoulder  a huge  field 
glass  with  a strap.  The  German 
woman  wears  a comfortable  dress,  one 
that  will  not  be  wrinkled  in  a crush, 
one  that  may  he  stepped  on  by  the 
earnest  male,  and  she  often  takes  her 
knitting  with  her.  Then  can  she  weep 
at  ease  and  copiously  over  the  woes  of 
Elsa,  consoled  only  by  the  thought  of 
beer  and  sandwiches  during  tlie  inter- 
missions. 

The  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin,  is 
now  to  lie  ranked  witli  Covent  Garden 
and  the  Metropolitan  as  a low-necked 
opera  house.  The  English  have  long 
been  fussy  about  such  matters,  even  in 
dance  halls.  The  rules  were  inexorable 
at  Alniack's.  “the  quintessence  of  aris- 
tocratic exclusiveness”;  no  man  was 
allowed  to  appear  at  the  assemblies 
unless  he  wore  knee  breeches  and  a 
white  cravat  and  sported  a chapeau 
bras.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  him- 
self was  turned  away  because  he  wore 
black  trousers.  For  years  in  England 
the  opera  has  been  as  a show  window. 
Hazlitt  admitted  tlie  fascination  of 
this  “blaze  of  beauty  in  the  side  boxes," 
but  the  display  irritated  him.  "He  must 
be  a fool  or  a coxcomb  whom  the  sight 
of  a beauty  dazzles,  but  does  not  warm; 
whom  a thousand  glances  shot  from  a 
thousand  heavenly  faces  pierce  without 
wounding;  who  can  behold  without  a 
pang  the  bowers  of  Paradise  opening  to 
him  by  a thousand  doors,  and  barred 
against  him  by  magic  spells!”  Aud  so 
did  the  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Guppy  look  longingly  from  the  pit  at 
Esther  Summerson.  As  for  the  Metro- 
politan, are  not  the  names  of  the  low- 
necked  and  tlie  bejewelled  published  on 
the  programme  to  aid  Enele  Amos  and 
the  Intelligent  Visiting  Foreigner  in  the 
identification? 

The  Emperor's  decree  will  not  influ- 
ence us  in  Boston,  even  when  the  opera 
is  sung  iu  German.  Men  will  continue 
to  wear  house  coats  with  white  cravats 
and  crash  hats,  or  swallow-tails  with 
black  cravats  and  tlie  derby  or  soft  hat. 
Women  will  still  be  seen  with  the  anti- 
pneumonia bodice,  or.  if  they  wear  one 
cut  becomingly  low,  they  will  dress  ele- 
gantly only  to  the  waist.  “Desinat  in 
piscem  mnlier  formosa  superne.”  A 
rainy  day  skirt  will  be  good  enough. 
For  iu  the  theatres  in  which  grand 
opera  is  given  there  is  no  gallery  of 
boxes,  where  costumes  may  lie  fully  seen 
and  appreciated,  and  tlie  thrifty  Bos- 
tonian will  not  expose  a sumptuous  skirt 
to  tlie  <1  Angers  of  a tumultuous  foyer. 


PANDOWDY. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  “pan- 
dowdy"? Is  it  a nonsense  word,  like 
“panjandrum”?  Did  it  come  from 
“pandoulde,”  once  applied  in  Somer- 
set, England,  to  a species  of  cifstard, 
but  now  fallen  out  of  dialect  diction- 
aries? We  do  not  believe  it.  We  are 
told  that  the  dish  itself  is  disappearing. 
If  this  be  true,  'tis  pity.  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson,  who  is  interested  in  cook- 
ing. might  see  in  this  disappearance  an- 
other symptom  of  approaching  im- 
perialism. Pandowdy  is  a heroic  dish, 
one  planned  and  contrived  for  the 
sturdy  sons  and  daughters  of  a simple 


republic.  Lexicographers  have  treated 
it  seurvily;  note  tlie  ill-disguised  con- 
tempt of  Worcester:  “Food  made  of 

bread  and  apples  baked  together.” 
The  late  Charles  G.  Leland,  a man  of 
wide  and  curious  observation,  a gypsy 
at  heart,  did  not  appreciate  the  dish, 
which  he  characterizes  in  his  ‘‘Me- 
moirs’’ as  “a  kind  of  coarse  and 
broken-up  apple  pie.”  We  know  from 
tlie  “Blithedale  Romance”  that  the 
sages,  philosophers  and  visionaries  at 
Brook  Farm  ate  pandowdy.  Dr.  Mur- 
ray is  at  least  respectful,  although  he 
probably  never  tasted  if  : “A  kind  of 

apple  pudding,  variously  seasoned,  blit 
usually  with  molasses,  aud  baked  in  a 
deep  dish  with  or  without  a crust” 
Yet  this  definition  may  stir  up  con- 
tention. To  the  learned  Murray  the 
derivation  of  the  word  itself  is  ob- 
scure. He  suggests  “pan,”  the  vessel, 
and  then  “dowdy.”  This  is  sheer 
guessing. 

Mrs.  Lincoln’s  “Boston  Cook  Book” 
recognizes  the  existence  of  the  pan- 
dowdy, but  in  a shamefaced  way.  The 
word  is  not  in  the  index.  Look,  how- 
ever, at  tlie  masterly  article  on 
“Steamed  Apple  Pudding,  or  Dump- 
ling." and  you  will  find,  this  note:  "The 
crust  may  be  shortened,  the  apples 
sweetened  with  molasses,  aud  then 
baked  in  the  oven,  and  it  is  called 
Pandowdy.”  "The  Boston  Cooking 
School  Cook  Book”  scorns  dish  ' and 


name,  and  is  (hereby  itself  condemned 
-J 


"Science  in  the  Kitchen”  is  enthusi- 
astic over  "nuttolene  cutlets,”  “pro- 
tose  pic.”  “sanitas  porridge,”  but  the 
autlio”-  never  knew  the  full  glory  of 
pandowdy,  or  to  her  the  dish  is  as  the 
abomination  of  desolation.  And  to 
think  that  hundreds  of  college  gradu- 
ates, male  and  female,  would  stare  if 
you  asked  them  to  define  the  word! 
Pandowdy!  Pandowdy!  How  it  fills 
the  mouth,  as  the  dish  fills  the  stom- 
ach! Our  language  grows  poorer  day 
by  day.  We  lost  “busteousness”  long 
ago.  and  “violence”  is  a sorry  substi- 
tute. Pandowdy,  dish  and  word,  must 
be  retained  at  any  cost. 


It  seems  a pity  that  the  English 
friends  of  Col.  Cody  cannot  enjoy  the 
man  hunt.  Still,  there's  fine  shooting  in 
New  York  city  not  far  from  the  leading 
hotels,  and  occasionally  a man  or  wom- 
an is  brought  down  in  Boston  in  a 
pretty  and  sportsmanlike  lashion.  The 
time  may  soon  come  when  there  will  be 
good  gunning  on  the  Common  the  year 
round.  _____  ^ 1 — 


It  was  noble  of  Mr.  Morgan  to  give 
back  the  cope  to  Italy.  Stolen  property 
is  generally  In  these  days  given  to  a 
college. 


111! 
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Young  Mr.  McGarry,  arrested  In  New 
York,  told  the  police  sergeant  that  he 
was  the  “first  mate  of  a.  beer  wagon." 
And  why  not?  Was  he  not  in  charge  of 
flotillas  of  schooners? 
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IME  of  the  readers  of  The 
He -a  Id  may  remember 
a Parisian  tragedy  of  two 
years  ago.  An  American 
woman.  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore, 
was  shot  in  the  apart- 
ment of  a Russian  bari- 
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tone.  This  baritone,  Redzewski,  study- 
ing singing,  had  been  sick  for  some 
days,  and  the  call  of  the  American 
who  had  known  him  well  in  a pension, 
was  presumably  one  of  sympathy.  A 
revolver  had  been  lying  on  the  table 
at  his  bedside,  and  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Gore  was  declared  by  the  court  to  be 
accidental,  in  spite  of  loose  talk  about 
suicide  or  murder.  It  Is  said  that  she 
was  a woman  of  exceeding  beauty. 

Her  letters  to  one  at  home  vaguely 
described  as  “Dearest”  have  been  col- 
lected by  the  said  "Dearest”  and  they 
ary  now  published  in  book  form  by 
Funk  & Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 
The  title  is  “Your  Loving  Nell;  Notes 
from  Vienna  and  Paris  Musio  Studios." 
There  are  portraits  of  Mrs.  Gore. 
Leschetitzki,  Moszkowskl,  and  there  is 
a picture  of  Mrs.  Gore’s  grave.  There 
is  an  appendix  of  piano  exercises,  and 
this  appendix  should  be  removed  In  a 
second  edition,  for  it  is  irrelevant  if 
not  dangerous.  There  is  also  a preface 
by  Mabel  Wagnalls,  in  which  the  char- 
acter of  Mrs.  Gore  Is  defended— as 
though  It  needed  defence.  The  Ameri- 
cans in  Paris,  it  is  stated,  protested 
against  “any  aspersions  on  Mrs.  Gore’s 
name  and  attested  their  regard  for 
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r attending  her  funeral  en  masse 
.■monstration  of  unusual  import.” 
ermore,  her  divorced  husband  tes- 
to  her  character  and  disposition. 
Aow  comes  the  writer  of  the  pre- 
vith  this  extraordinary  argument: 

( there  was  one  final  fact  which, 
ose  who  knew,  left  no  shadow 
Jubt  as  to  Mrs.  Gore’s  purity  of 
4nd  purpose;  she  was  studying  the 
J with  Moszkowski.”  These  last 
words  are  italicized.  To  be  a.! 
of  Moszkowski,  then,  should  put 
•yond  the  reach  of  calumny.  "The 
n wno  has  advanced  herself 
■Vi,  as  a pianist  to  be  accepted  for 
n by  a teacher  of  such  rank  has 
me  or  strength  for  anything  ig- 
!.  inly  an  abiling  ambition  and 
Tried  effort  along  one  path  could 
bought  her  to  such  a point  in 
. art’  There_  is  ro  need  of  comment 
f'j  th'  exhibition  of  naivete;  it  may 

Ei  ai'that  Moszkowski  has  had  many 
> Berlin  and  at  Paris,  and  that 
half  of  them  have  been  pianists 
of  fair  ability  who  did  not  look 
sV'l  to  the  career  of  a virtuoso. 


Marie  and  Nelly, 

^sentences  that  end  the  preface 
follows:  "Blighted  ambition  is 

source  of  pathetic  interest.  This 
Jilts  for  the  many  visitors  to  the 
|/e  mausoleum  of  Marie  Bashkirt- 
tnd  with  equal  sentiment  they 
[pome  day  go  to  the  grave  of  Nelly 

comparison  is  unfortunate.  Marie 
a remarkable  woman  who  wrote 
narkable  book.  Mrs.  Gore  was  an 
ole,  lovable  woman— we  should  in- 
his  from  her  correspondence— who 
j such  letters  as  are  written  by  doz- 
af  American  students  in  foreign 
to  mother,  sisters,  aunts.  Marie 
never  a child,  joyous  and  simple, 
natole  France  said:  "She  never 

the  ineffable  sweetness  of  being 
lie  and  little.”  She  was  a girl  of 
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fantastic  ideas,  of  wild  ambition.  She 
was  alternately  religious  and  sceptical, 
now  superstitious,  now  materialistic. 
She  was  a born  coquette,  and  at  the  age 
of  17  she  had  read  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Dante,  Shakespeare.  She  knew  by  heart 
Horace  and  Tibullus.  Homer  moved  her 
more  strongly  than  any  play  by  Du- 
mas or  novel  by  Zola.  She  was  restless 
and  she  journeyed  in  search  of  happi- 
ness. Dife  was  to  her  empty  and  bitter. 
She  had  visions  of  an  early  death.  She 
saw  apparitions  in  the  night  watches, 
and  to  her  the  sun-shot  air  was  grey. 
At  last  she  found  her  life-work:  she 

would  be'  a painter.  When  she  knew 
that  she  must  die  of  consumption,  she 
poured  out  her  agony,  and  her  cry  still 
rings  in  the  ears.  Life  was  at  last  ev- 
erything to  her;  and  it  was  appointed 
her  to  die.  "To  die — one  says  these 
words  and  writes  them  easily;  but  to 
think,  to  believe  that  one  must  soon 
die?  Do  I believe  it?  No;  but  I fear  it 
is  so.  * * * Behold,  then,  the  end  of 
all  our  miseries!  So  many  aspirations, 
longings,  plans:  so  many— and  to  die  at 
24  on  the  threshold  of  everything.” 

Then  there  was  Marie's  last-  pathetic 
romance:  her  intimacy  with  the  dying 
Bastien  Lepage.  “One  dreams,”  says 
France,  "in  reading  her  ‘Journal’  that 
she  surely  died  unsatisfied,  and  that  her 
ghost  still  wanders  somewhere  heavy 
with  the  burden  of  longing.  And  think- 
ing on  the  restlessness  of  this  vexed 
soul,  following  this  life  torn  from  its 
roots  and  thrown  to  all  the  winds  of 
Europe,  I murmur  fervently  as  a prayer 
this  line  of  Sainte-Beuve:  ‘To  be  born, 
to  live,  to  die  in  the  same  house.’  ” 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  letters 
of  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore?  They  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  life,  pleasures,  vexations, 
hopes,  disappointments  of  a piano  stu- 
dent in  Europe.  The  account  is  mat-1 
ter-of-faet.  and  the  expression  of  senti-1 
ments  and  opinions  is  generally  com-, 
monplace.  The  writer  was  evidently  ai 
woman  of  serious  musical  intention,  but 
we  infer  from  her  own  storv  that  she 
was  not  highly  gifted,  and  she  began  to 


work  comparatively  late  in  life.  “ 

. story  of  her  musical  adventures 
Paris  will  undoubtedly 
Interest  girls  who  are  looking  forward 
to  study  in  those  cities. 


Impressions  of  Travel. 

Mrs.  Gore  sailed  for  Antwerp  in  the 
fall  of  1900.  "I  did  not  choose  this  way 
to  success  in  art,  but  this  way  r g0, 
and,  somehow,  it  must  be  best. ' ‘What 
we  choose  may  not  be  good.  But  that 
we  choose  it,  proves  it  good  for  us.’ 
Mrs.  Browning  is  inspiring!”  On  the 
steamer  she  met  a botanist  who  spoke 
seven  languages  and  a Mr.  F who 
taught  her  chess.  Mr.  F.’s  hair  was 
white,  although  he  was  a young-  man 
spoke  five  languages,  and  seemed  to  be 
a gentleman.  His  father  and  mother 
met  him  at  Antwerp  and  wept  over  him 
but  he  took  all  of  Mrs.  Gore’s  baggage 
through  the  custom  house  "and  without 
opening,”  for  he  had  prudently  obtained 
a pass  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Mrs.  Gore  went  to  the  hotel  and 
toox  a hot  bath.  "Antwerp  is  famous 
for  its  chocolate  candies.”  Mr  F called 
and  gave  her  a box.  But  Mr.  k the 
botanist,  who  “went  wild  in  Nurem- 
berg over  some  horse  radish  with  tre- 
mendous roots,  should  not  be  ignored 
“He  speaks  seven  languages,  has  studied 
six  years  abroad,  and,  of  course  is  a 
man  of  the  world,  though  he  is,  first 
of  all,  a student,  and  as  innocent  as  a 

child.  He  has  known  little  of  the  so- 
ciety of  women,  though  he  is  perfectly 
at  ease  with  them.”  Mr.  F.  took  Mrs. 
Gore  to  his  home,  which  was  luxuriant- 
ly furnished.  “1,  fortunately,  had  a 
pretty  gown  to  wear,  a blue  and  white 
foulard,  and  I laid  myself  out  to  win, 
and  I did.  * * * X saw  the  father 
stand  at  one  end  of  the  room  and 
watch  me.  His  son  told  me  the  next 
day  that  his  father  had  called  him  to 


his  side  and  had  said:  ‘What  a beauti- 
ful woman!  I am  a married  man,  but  if 
I were  not— — !’  ” But  Mr.  K.,  like 
Codlin.  was  the  true  friend:  he  bought 
her  at  Nuremberg  a bottle  of  quinine,  a 
new  lead  pencil  all  sharpened  and  a 
German-English  dictionary.  “I  really 
feel  Providence  is  watching  over  me.” 

Why  should  such  letters,  written  sole- 
ly for  the  entertainment  of  intimate 
friends,  be  published  now  that  the 
writer  is  dead? 

— i‘ — 

The  Bearish  Leschetitzki. 

Her  first  days  in  Vienna  were  blue. 
“There  are  no  bathrooms  in  the  houses. 
Other  essentials  are  hidden  away  In 
dirty,  dark  little  corners  of  the  house, 
and  are  vastly  Inconvenient.”  She 
missed  the  rocking  chairs  of  America, 
and  the  sunshine  of  Mexico.  A Miss  W. 
had  been  in  Vienna  over  a year.  “She 
studied  for  two  years  in  Chicago  with 
one  of  Leschetitzki's  pupils',  and,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  she  is  still  unable 
to  secure  lessons  from  Lesehetltzki.” 
Mrs.  Gore  began  to  study  German. 
Room  and  board  cost  her  about  $50  a 
month;  piano,  about  $5;  piano  lessons, 
about  $20;  German,  $10;  harmony  lessons,  i 
about  $10.  Litre  a good  American,  she 
tried  to  make  her  room  look  comfort- 
able, so  she  tacked  "photos”  and  Span- 
j ish  fans  on  the  walls,  put  bric-a-brac 
j on  a polished  table,  draped  her  piano 
and  put  a drawn-work  cover  and  all 
her  silver  toilet  articles  on  her  dressing  j 
table.  The  patients  at  the  charity  hos- 
pital were  “treated  like  animals — all  in 
the  interest  of  science.  The  students 
are  allowed  to  handle,  and  even  to  op- 
erate on  any  one.  That  is  why  hun- 
dreds of  American  doctors  are  here.” 
She  wrote  that  she  was  called  in  the 
house  “Sunshine  Semel”— but  "Semmel,” 
a roll,  has  two  "m’s.”  She  described 
the  feather  bed,  the  common  purse  in 
the  lodging  house,  and  at  last  her  inter- 
view with  Leschetitzki.  “One  has 
really  to  be  an  artist  before  he  will  re- 
ceive him,  and  then  he  is  terrible.”  ! 
Pupils  who  were  to  play  at  one  of  his 
social  evenings  walked  the  floor  all 
the  night  before.  “He  is  apt  to  be  like 
a wild  lion.”  Yet  Mrs.  Gore  was  not 
discouraged.  "I  thank  God  I am  here' 

It  is  what  I have  longed  for,  and,  no 
matter  what  my  life  is  to  be,  the  piano 
will  always  be  my  consoling  friend.” 

In  a postscript  to  this  letter  she  said: 
“There  are  different  kinds  of  mag- 
netism. The  most  potent  is  not  from 
animal  spirits,  but  from  a calm,  strong 
soul.  I hope  mine— if  I have  any— is  ! 
the  latter.  Certainly  all  successful  peo-  I 
pie  have  been  magnetic.  She  was  cool 
when  she  played  a nocturne  by  Chopin  ' 
(op.  9 No.  1)  to  the  dreaded' teacher.  ! 
He  said:  "Gut,”  then  made  her  play  I 

scales,  while  he  felt  of  her  arms.  He  | 
asked  her  questions,  and  told  her  she  ! 
must  take  preparatory  lessons;  he  would  I 
receive  her  as  soon  as  she  could  under-  | 

stand  and  speak  German.  She  began  to 
study  with  a Mrs.  Bree. 

Mrs.  Gore  had  her  pleasures.  She 
went  to  the  opera;  she  heard  d’ Albert, 
the  pianist.  “They  say  he.  is  a natural 
son  of  Rubinstein.”  No.  Rubinstein  had 


it  tKf»  nonor.  Scandal-mongers  have 
nam’d  T.nu  slg  as  o' Albert’s  father,  and 
if  is  said  thru  ("Albert  was  Dleased. 
i Mrs.  Cor.-  ti  lls  a story  about  d’ Albert’s 
I married  life  with  Teresa  Carreno. 

! Teresa  thought  she  had  at  last  found 
, a congenial  life-mate.  "But  one  morn- 
ing. after  a year  and  a half  of  bliss, 
he  said,  leaning  over  the  breakfast 
table,  “Teresa.  1 am  awfully  tired  of 
you.”  Mr.  K.  turned  up,  a most  de- 
lightful man.  "More  than  all.  he  is  a 
gentleman”;  tut  he  soon  went  to  Bo- 
hemia to  get  10,00(1  more  hop  cuttings. 
‘‘He  Is  a great  soul.”  Mrs.  Gore's  land- 
: ladv  overcharged  her.  but  Mrs.  Gore 
| practised  hard.  "I  have  fine  hands  and 
I arms  (I  can  say  this  to  Dearesi),  a 
; brain  that  sometimes  I can  feel  stirring 
[ around  inside  of  my  head,  plenty  of 
| musical  feeling,  and  a devotion  to  hard 
work.”  She  tried  to  learn  pieces  by 
leading  them  mentally,  then  attempt- 
ing to  play  them  on  the  piano.  Al- 
though she  practised  chiefly  pieces  by 
Czerny  and  Schuett,  she  felt  herself 
borne  ”on  the  wonderful  wings  of  melo- 
I dy  away  from  the  old  unrest.”  "My 
soul— myself— seems  to  have  arisen,  like 
a flower  from  among  ruins,  into  a 
dawn  behind  which  the  sun  is.”  . 

' She  was  pleased  with  the  books  of 
the  Roycrofters.  "They  are  works  of 
art.”  She  went  to  a wedding  in  a cold 
church-and  went  home  and  wept.  "One 
can  feel  peaceful  at  a funeral,  knowing 
the  poor  wretch  is  out  of  it  all.  But 
a wedding!” 

— s*— 

A View  of  Marriage. 

There  is  much  talk  about  Leschetitz- 
ki's  “method,”  his  preparatory  teach- 
ers. Mrs.  Gore  liked  the  student  life. 
“I  was  much  more  lonely  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  than  I am  here.  Our  peo- 
ple are  certainly  selfish  and  brusque 
in  manner.  In  New  York,  especially, 
every  one  seems  cold  and  utterly  sel- 
fish. They  have  no  time  to  be  polite.” 
But  she  became  discouraged,  for  she 
saw  little  progress  In  her  studv.  She 
I found  herself  “a  marvel  of  stupidity,” 
and  she  hated  the  piano.  Her  friend,  a 
Miss  S.,  who  took  nutmeg  in  her  tea, 
had  her  first  lesson  with  Leschetitzki, 
but  she  herself  despaired  of  ever  hav- 
ing lessons  from  the  “master.”  She 
made  up  her  mind  to  leave  Vienna,  and 
before  she  left  she  wrote  out  her  opin- 
ion concerning  the  possibility  of  hap- 
piness in  marriage:  "I  am  sure  the 
wise  way  is  for  a woman,  first  of  all, 
to  be  well  ’groomed,’  then  to  wear 
pretty  and  becoming  clothes;  be  a lit- 
tle selfish  In  expecting  more  care  and 
attention  than  she  gives;  always  be 
kind,  affectionate,  but  always  let  the 
men  feel  that  there  are  still  some  little 
recesses  n her  nature  which  he  cannot 
reach;  always  have  something  interest- 
ing to  talk  about;  never  worry;  never 
nag!  In  this  way  a woman  can  al- 
ways keep  a good  man’s  devotion.  An 
inexperienced  young  girl  could  never 
| do  this.  She  knows  nothing  of  the  pit- 
falls  in  married  life.  All  she  knows 
to  do — poor  thing!— is  to  give  herself, 

1 body,  heart  and  soul  and  live  in  abject 
devotion— certainly  the  most  foolish  and 
disastrous  course  imaginable.  A woman 
could  not  follow  out  my  plans  unless 
she  were  well,  and  unless  there  were 
money  enougn  to  make  life  easy.  * » * 
A woman  to  win  a man’s  everlasting 
devotion  and  adoration  must  be  a Solo- 
mon and  a saint— full  of  Infinite  force 
and  never  lessening  resources!  Some 
of  us  are  not  up  to  the  standard,  and 
that  is  why  our  marriages  are  un- 
happy.” 

A Changre  of  Base. 

A celebrated  pupil  of  Leschetitzki 
lived  in  Paris,  and  Mrs.  Gore  purposed 
to  study  with  him.  Leschetitzki  him- 
self was  as  the  bottle  of  hay  which 
dangles  before  the  nose  of  the  plod- 
ding beast.  She  passed  vacation  days 
in  Belgium,  where  she  was  pleased  to 
find  Mr.  F.  treating  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter with  the  same  thoughtful  courtesy 
he  had  shown  her.  She  went  to  Paris 
in  September.  1901.  She  would  not  live 
In  the  Latin  Quarter;  ”1  am  told  many  i 
Americans  live  in  the  Latin  Quarter, 1 
but  the  mere  mention  of  that  part  of 
the  city  is  an  offence  to  a European.” 
Truly,  an  unjust,  prudish  speech!  She 
found  the  cost  of  living  “awful”  on 
the  north  side,  and  she  was  cheated  for 
a time.  She  compared  the  Louvre  de- 
partment store  to  Wanamaker's.  and 
found  the  former  ’’not  so  nice  looking.” 
She  was  obliged  to  return  suddenly  to 
Mexico,  but  she  was  again  in  Belgium 
In  August,  1902.  There  had  evidently 

been  some  talk  about  her  attitude 
toward  a man  who  remains  unknown. 
He  was  "a  gentleman,”  but  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  sorrow  and  there  was 
o.  shadow  of  grief  over  him.  She  need- 
ed  some  one  (If  ever  I need  anv  one) 
full  of  hope  and  animation.”  Dismal 
*>emmy  seems  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  her  decision:  she  told  him  that  she 
wished  to  remain  as  she  was  for  some 
years,  and  that  she  should  develop  her- 
self ' not  only  in  piano  playing,  but  in 
every  direction.” 

T», 

Enter  Redzewnki,  Baritone. 

In  Paris  she  stopped  at  first  at  a 
pension  in  which  were  “some  interest- 
ing musical  people — two  opera  singers 
(gentlemen)  and  a lady  singing  teacher 
from  Boston.”  She  first  mentions  Mr. 
Redzewski,  the  baritone,  in  a letter 
dated  Aug.  24— and  we  are  sorry  to  see 
the  word  spelled  "barytone”  throughout 
the  book.  She  was  evidently  impressed 
by  him  and  his  singing.  He  was  “a 
great  artist”;  he  was  the  first  baritone 
of  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  had  received  medals,  but  he  I 
was  studying  in  Paris  with  a singer  well  1 
known  in  Boston,  who  masquerades  in  1 
the  book  as  La  Salle.  (Rubinstein,  bv 
the  way.  here  always  appears  as  Ru- 


betisten.”  His  opera  is  nut  "Daraun," 

but  "The  Demon.”;  Mrs.  Gore  went  with 

Redzewski  to  his  lesson  and  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  study  with  Lnssalle.  She 
was  happy  and  satisfied  with  life.  "Tt 
is  a sweet  thought  that  the  spirit  of 
man  is  the  only  rfcal  part,  and  it  is  the 
spirit  which  produces  all  works  of  art.” 
In  September  she  mentioned  letters  from 
RedzewskJ,  who  was  excited  because 
lie  ,had  sung  "with  great  success  before 
the  opera  director  and  the  Tsar  and  the 
court,”  and  the  government  was  going 
to  give  him  money  for  travel  and  study; 
from  which  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  the  first  baritone  at  the 
imperial  opera.  She  described  him: 
"He  is  a big  man  of  6 feet,  weighing 
200,  and  is  28  years  old."  Mrs.  Gore  was 
then  about  34,  for  she  was  born  in  1868. 
"His  heart  and  character  seem  broad 
and  poetic.  I believe  some  people  are 
created  with  a talent  for  feeling,  as 
others  are  given  the  gift  of  speech,  or 
color,  or  sound.  I know  when  I have 
heard  him  sing  some  of  his  big  roles,  I 
have  felt  myself  In  the  presence  of  a 
giant  spirit— a creature  capable  of  un- 
utterable feeling!  I must  be  careful. 
Passionate  men  like  that  are  dangerous. 
I do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  danger 
of  my  losing  my  head  over  him  or  any 
one,  but  he  might  become  desperate 
over  me;  for  he  seems  to  have  fallen 
madly  In  love  with  me.  I have  received 
some  very  beautiful  letters  from  Initi- 
al ways  in  French,  as  he  knows  nothing 
of  English.” 

She 'was  sorry  he  was  to  be  in  Paris 
that  winter.  "I  can  see  by  his  letters 
that  he  intends  to  take  up  as  much  of 
my  time  as  possible.”  She  resolved  to 
keep  him  at  a distance.  "Once  in  a 
while  I may  go  out  with  him.  for  be- 
tween you  and  me,  I feel  afraid  to  of- 
fend him  seriously.  He  wanted  to  come 
to  live  in  the  same  pension  with  me.  1 
wrote  him  if  he  did.  it  would  he  against 
my  wishes,  and  if  he  came  (I  have  an 
idea  that  he  thinks  a woman’s  wishes 
are  of  no  account),  that  he  would  nut  me. 
to  the  trouble  of  moving  out.”  There  is 
no  mention  of  the  baritone  In  the  let- 
ters or  in  the  excerpts  from  letters 
that  follow.  The  last  is  dated  Nov.  17, 
1902. 

— 4— 

The  Last  Months. 

She  took  a few  lessons  of  Moszkotvski. 
"He  has  such  a great  reputation  that  I 
expected  to  see  a big  man,  but  he  is  a 
wisp-of-a-man,  with  paled,  straw-col- 
ored hair.”  He  was  kind  to  her  and 
told  her  to  play  Bach.  "He  is  a droll 
character.  He  smokes  a pipe  all  through 
the  lesson,  seeming  not  to  care  if  it 
make  me  ill  or  not.  And  he  has  cages 
of  birds  all  about  the  room  that,  when 
loud  passages  are  played,  set  up  an 
awful  chatter.”  She  over-practised  and 
she  began  to  suffer  from  "that  old  pain" 
in  her  back.  She  went  with  an  Ameri- 
can and  his  mother  and  sister  to  the  Jar- 
din  Paris,  -where  she  wondered  at  "the 
beautiful  women  and  lovelv  gowns”; 
“Some  of  them  danced  the  cancan, 
which  is  simply  a vulgar  display  of 
tights.  It  is  a place,  you  understand, 
where  all  Americans  and  tourists  go;  it 
is  one  of  the  sights.  We  stayed  about 
half  an  hour,  which  was  quite  too  long, 
and  I certainly  shall  never  go  again. 
Things  of  that  sort  make  me  sick  of 
life.” 

She  asked  Mme.  G.,  apropos  of  the 
opera  "Louise”  why.  when  the  artist 
sincerely  loved  the  girl,  he  did  not  marry 
her?  She  was  assured  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  in  Paris  for  artists  to  marry. 

Later  Mrs.  Gore  wrote  her  friend: 
“They  who  truly  love  become  as  gods. 
They  no  longer  walk  enchained  to  earth, 
hut  soar  to  realms  of  sweet,  enchant- 
ing mysteries.  A great  passion,  because 
of  its  greatness,  must  be  pure.  What 
is  purer  than  a great  fire?” 

She  complained  toward  the  end  of  her 
lack  of  physical  strength,  but  she  looked 
forward  to  seeing  Tolstoi’s  “Resurrec- 
tion" at  the  Odeon,  as  “a  deep  though 
sad  enjoyment.”  She  read  “Manon  Les- 
caut”  and  found  the  author'  wrong  “in 
thinking  to  reform  his  readers  by  re- 
vealing the  misery  of  vice.”  Her  last 
letter  was  gloomy.  She  spoke  of  doubts 
concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  soul; 
Mexican  money  was  steadily  depreciat- 
ing in  value,  and  she  had  determined  af- 
ter a few  months  of  "hard  work,  lessons 
and  concerts,”  to  return  to  Mexico, 
where  she  could  administer  her  property 
and  live  cheaply.  ’The  piano  work  ex- 
hausts me,  and  often  brings  on  that  old 
pain  in  my  back.  Then  I get  big.  dark 
rings  under  my  eyes,  and  feel  utterlv 
weary  of  life.  Mentally  I lack  in  con- 
centration, and  my  nerves  are  not  steady 
enough.  Oh.  the.  great  art  of  piano 
playing  is  so  difficult  that  one  who  does 
not  study  it  (I  do  not  mean  ordinary 
piano  playing)  can  have  no  conception 
of  what  it  means!  It  means  an  absolute 
mastery  of  one's  self.  It  means  broad 
thoughts,  charity  toward  all  mankind,  a 
firm  faith  in  one’s  own  divinity;  and  all 
expressed  with  absolute  accuracy,  and 
with  the  exquisite  shadings  one  sees  on 
the  canvas  of  the  great  old  masters.  I 
suppose  I demand  too  much,  all  of  a 
sudden,  of  myself.” 

Few  great  pianists  have  had  broad 
thoughts  and  universal  charity.  We  do 
not  know  any  one  of  them  who  has  not 
had  “a  firm  faith  in  his  own  divinity.” 


Conclusion. 

A pistol  shot  in  the  Russian  baritone's 
apartment  put  an  end  to  her  physical 
pains  and  possibly  to  her  doubts  and 
aspirations.  Her  visit  to  him  need  not 
be  misunderstood.  He  was  sick  and  she 
visited  him,  as  many  good  American 
women  have  visited  men  on  sick,  beds 
without  thought  or  dread  of  reproach. 
What  happened  In  the  apartment  is; 
known  only  to  the  baritone.  Perhaps  he 
will  sing  the  better  by  reason  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  her.  by  reason  of  his 
recollection  of  his  grief. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Mrs.  Gore  would 
have  been  eminently  successful  as  a 
virtuoso,  and  had  she  lived  she  would 
no  doubt  have  suffered  from  disap- 
pointed ambition.  She  would  have  been 
happier  leading  a lazy  life  in  Mexico, 
but  she  dreamed  of  an  artist's  life  and; 
she  longed  for  triumphs  of  the  concert  I 


F nan.  ir~seefns  as  though  toward  the  I 
( end  she  realized  the  hopelessness  of  her 
i undertaking. 

The  publication  of  the  letters  was  not 
| necessary.  The  writer  was  no  doubt  I 

attractive,  lively  and  amiable,  in  spite 
of  her  unhappy  marriage,  to  which  only 
passing  references  are  made.  She  may 
have  sought  consolation  in  music;  she 
may  have  been  unwilling  to  pass  placid, 
molluscan  years.  She  could  easily  have 
married,  but  marriage  and  happiness 
were  not  to  her  necessarily  synonymous 
terms.  Her  views  on  art  and  life  as 
here  recorded  are  not  marked  by 
originality  of  thought  or  by  distinction 
in  expression.  Yet  the  publication  will 
not  be  in  vain  if  it  persuades  any  young 
woman  of  modest  musical  equipment 
and  boundless  ambition,  restless  in  her 
comfortable  home,  eager  for  applause 
and  for  the  publicity  that  is  too  often 
notoriety,  to  consider  her  ways,  to  ask 
herself  whether  the  inevitable  drudgery, 
annoyances,  disappointments,  loss  of  il- 
lusions. and  the  abiding  discontent  and 
the  bitterness  that  will  follow  failure, 
are  preferable  to  domestic  and  unevent- 
ful life. 

But  what  ambitious  girl,  flattered  by 
doting  parents  and  thoughtless  friends, 
will  admit  the  possibility  of  failure?  And 
there  are  some,  romantic,  even  in  New 
England,  who  wofild  prefer  the  life  of 
artistic  excitement  even  with  a tragic 
ending,  to  the  monotony  of  housekeep- 
ing, to  association  with  an  estimable 
husband  whose  passion  is  money-mak- 
ing, whose  conception  of  art  does  not  go 
beyond  musical  comedy,  to  the  care  of 
children  for  whose  very  existence  she 
did  not  long.  Such  are  not  to  be  swerved 
from  their  purpose,  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead  in  solemn  warning. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY,— Jordan  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Mr.  David 
Blspham’s  second  Song  Cycle  Ileeital.  Schu- 
bert’s "Die  Sehoene  Muellerin.” 

Jordan  Hall,  8 P.  M.  First  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Quartet  (Messrs.  Hess, 
Both,  Ferlr,  Krasselti.  Schubert's  quartet  in 
D minor  (posth):  Bach's  Chaconne  for  violin 
alone  (Mr.  HessR  Beethoven’s  quintet  in  0 
major,  op.  29  (Mr.  Zach  assisting). 
WEDNESDAY  -Chlekering  Ball.  4 and  8:15. 
Mr.  Frederick  K.  Burfou  and  Ojibway  In- 
dians in  the  music  drama.  "Hiawatha.” 
Stelnert  Hall:  8 P.  M..  pianola  redial 
given  by  M.  Stelnert  A-  Sons  Co.  Pieces  by 
Moszkowski,  Schuett.  MacDowell,  Schmidt; 
Cade’s  trio  In  F.  op.  42  (Mr.  Carl  l’elree. 
violinist,  Mr.  Leon  Van  Vllot,  ’cellist); 
Wagner. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Mr,  Vla- 
dimir de  Pacbmanu’s  first  piano  recital:  The 
programme  will  Include  Mozart's  Fantasia  In 
C minor;  Beethoven’s  Hondo  and  Capriccio 
In  G major,  op.  329;  Schumann’s  sonata  in 
G minor;  Chopin's  Ballade  in  A flat  major. 
Nocturne  in  D fiat  major,  four  etudes  op.  25 
Nos.  8,  2.  4,  9,  Mazurka  in  B minor  op.  33 
No.  4.  Valse  in  A flat  op.  42. 

Symphony  Hall,  2:30.  First  concert  of  the 
Grenadiers  Guards  hand,  Mr.  Albert  Will- 
iams, leader, 
i Cblckering  Hall.  4 and  8:15  P.  M.  The 
music  drama.  "Hiawatha.” 

Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Second  and  last 
concert  of  the  Grenadiers  Guards  band. 

I FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Fourth 
! public  rehearsal  of  the  Symphony  orchestra, 
i Mr.  Gericke  lender:  Haydn's  symphony  in 
E flat  (B.  A II.  No.  1):  Vieuxtemps'  concerto 
i in  D minor.  No.  4,  for  violin  (Mr.  Hakon 
Schmedes,  violinist — his  first  appearance  In 
Boston):  introduction  to  art  1 of  “Guntram,” 
R.  Strauss;  Tschaikowsky's  “Capriceio 
Italian,”  op.  45. 

Chickering  Hall:  4 and  8:15  P.  M.  The 

music  drama,  "Hiawatha.” 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Fourth 
concert  of  the  Symphony  orchestra.  Pro- 
gramme as  on  Friday  afternoon. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Burton,  and  of  two 
of  the  Ojibway  Indians  who  take  part 
in  the  music  drama  "Hiawatha,”  which 
will  be  performed  here  this  week.  Mr. 
Burton,  a graduate  of  Harvard,  the  com- 
poser of  the  cantatas  "Hiawatha”  and 
"Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,”  conductor, 
music  critic,  novelist,  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  music  of  the  Ojibways, 
lived  with  them  and  put  their  songs  into 
musical  notation.  The  results  of  his 
long  and  careful  observation  will  be  pub- 
lished this  winter  in  book  form.  He  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Ipdians,  and  at  first 
called  Negaunneekahboh,  "the  man  in 
front,”  he  is  now  known  as  "Ogemah,” 
"chief.”  The  part  of  the  arrow-maker  is 
taken  by  Scarface,  and  that  of  Hiawatha 
by  Tekumegezhik  Shawano. 

The  Herald  also  publishes  a. portrait  of 
Mr.  Albert  Williams,  the  leader  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards  band.  He  was  born  . 
at  Newport,  Eng.,  on  Maroh  14.  1863.  In 
1880  he  went  to  India  as ' euphonium 
player  in  the  band  of  the  61st  regiment. 
He  took  prizes  in  1884  for  composition 
and  arrangement  at.  the  exhibition  held 
at  Poonah.  Leaving  India  in  1885,  he 
was  appointed  bandmaster  of  thef  10th 
Hussars,  and  in  1891  he  was  graduated  a 
Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford;  he  received  his 
degree,  wearing  his  uhiform.  In  1892  he 
was  appointed  bandmaster  of  the  Royal 
Marine  Artillery,  and  in  1896  he  succeed- 

Ied  Dan  Godfrey  as  bandmaster  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards.  He  has  composed 
“Psalm  30”  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  or- 
, chestra;  overtures,  “Heioise  and  Abe- 
lard,” "Proserpine,”  “Plutus,”  “Sancho 
Panza”  and  "Frauenlaub”  for  orchestra, 
marches,  waltzes,  and  he  has  made 
many  arrangements.  His  band  is  the 
full  band  of  the  most  celebrated  British 
regiment,  and  it  is  King  Edward’s  pri- 
vate band.  It  was  allowed  for  the  first 
time  in  32  years  to  go  out  of  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  St. 
Louis  exposition,  where  it  remained  for 
six  weeks.  The  band  numbers  61  players. 

Mr.  Dippel,  the  tenor  man-of-all-work, 
has  returned  to  New  York  with  his  wife 
and  ’•l  trunks.  He  does  not  think  the 
English  “Parsifal”  will  "detract"  from 
the  metropolitan  "Parsifal,”  because, 
he  says,  "the  English  version  will  ap- 
peal to  the  theatrical  audiences  more 
than  to  the  classical.”  Mr.  Dippel  for- 
gets that  he  is  in  a country  whose  na- 
tional language  is  English.  If  Shake- 
speare’s plays  were  to  be  performed  here 
in  German  would  they  be  more  classi- 
cal? 


jonrmniv  umism  io  again  in  tnis  cdui 

try,  and  sn?  has-  given  reasons  why  she 

prefers  to  sing  in  concert  rather  than 
with  Mr.  Conried  or  with  Mr.  Savage. 

She  admits  that  Mr.  Savage  Is  "a  gen- 
tleman,” and  that  their  dealings  last 
spring  were  "most  amicable.”  “I  un- 
derstand he  is  to  branch  out  next  sea- 
son. and  if  conditions  were  right  he  Is  a 
man  I would  most  gladly  sing  for." 

And  Sembrlch  is  back.  She  had  beau- 
tiful gowns  made  for  “Fledcrmaus.” 
She  saw  Patti  in  Munich,  who  told  her 
that  she  enjoyed  her  last  visit  and  had 
only  the  pleasantest  recollections.  So 
all  has  been  forgiven,  but  we  cannot 
forget  that  song,  the  “Last,  Positively 
Last,  Farewell." 

Caruso  the  celebrated  tenor,  says  that 
he  made  his  debut  in  a little  Neapolitan 
theatre  about  eight  years  ago,  and  that 
he  then  received  $4.20  a performance. 

Vincent  d’lndy's  new  violin  sonata 
will  be  produced  in  Paris  this  season  by 
Armana  Parent. 

Marius  de  Barincourt,  a 12-year-old 
violinist,  who  took  the  first  prize  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory,  has  been  plaving 
in  South  America  with  much  success. 

Two  new  piano  pieces.  "Masques”  and 
“L’lsle  joyeuse,”  and  a second  set  of 
“Fetes  galantes”  for  voice,  by  Claude 
Debussy,  have  been  published  'by  Du- 
rand, Paris. 

Salnt-Saens  will  conduct  on  the  day  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  Gambetta  mon- 
ument. Bordeaux— April  25.  1905— the  can- 
tata Which  he  will  write  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

Ferruclo  Busoni  will  play  at  Berlin 
and  at  Brussels  his  concerto  for  piano, 
orchestra  and  male  chorus. 

Hugo  Wolf's  ’’Italian  Serenade.”  for 
small  orchestra,  was  produced  in  Berlin 
bv  Nikisch  Oct.  10.  It  pleased,  but  some 
of  the  critics  listened  in  vain  for  "the 
individual  note.” 

Miss  Rosa  Olitzka,  well  known  here, 

will  sing  in  "Aida”  and  other  operas  at 

La  Scala.  Milan,  this  season.  

Mr.  Fernandez-Arbos,  la-te  concert 
master  of  Hie  Boston  Sy rnplaony  Or- 
ehestra  will  give  a recital  in  London 

Nov  12.  His  engagement  as  conductor 

of  the  Madrid  Philharmonic  Society  will 
not  interfere  with  his  duties  at  the 
Koval  College  of  Music,  London,  as  he 
ill  bo  in  Madrid  only  for  a short  time 

Mi'1  Hans  Schroeder,  a baritone,  made 
is  debut  in  New  York  Nov.  1.  1 he 

,'irnes  said  that  his  voice  was  not  «ne 

eroat  beauty  and  that  hi3  tone  pro- 
duction-was  not  faultless;  “but : Mr 

Schroeder's  skill  and  his  rich  gifts  ol 
imagination,  deep  and  sincere  feel  g. 
sentiment  and  humor ; enaWe  him  to 

^ Miss*"  Alice  Cummings,  pianist,  with 
Mr  Ondricek.  played  Leken's  violin 
sonata  for  the  first  time  in  Boston 
March  5.  1902.  On  Wednesday  nLhU  the 
15th  with  members  of  the  Hoffmann 
auartet  she  will  Jilay  for  the  first  time 
here  Leken’s  unfinished  piano  fiuaitet. 

• LOCAL.  U 

“Hiawatha,”  a music  drama,  will  be 
performed  by  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Burton 
and  Ojibway  Indians  at  Chickering 
Hall  this  week  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  afternoons  and  evenings. 
Much  was  written  about  the  character 
of  this  play  when  it  was  produced  hen 
some  time  ago  at  Mechanics’  building. 
Mr.  Burton  maintains  that  “in  the  songs 
of  the  Ojibways  is  found  the  highest 
type  of  aboriginal  melody  that  has  yet 
been  discovered.  They  constitute  a na- 
tive American  folksong  of  such  intrinsic 
beauty  (apart  from  the  .speciai  interest 
attaching  to  their  oi’ismi  as Jiad  : not 
been  supposed  to  exist.  fh^e  r er. 
many  changes  in  the  details  of  the  p 
formance.  For  example,  the  smokinSPt 
the  pipe  of  peace  will  be  followed  by  a, 
strange  dance,  in  which  several  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  have  solo  appearances, 
and  all  join  in  a most  fantastic  move- 
ment at  the  end.  Another  picturesque 
novelty  will  oe  a reproduction  of  an 
ancient  Ojibway  ceremony  that  has  Hit 
rather  misleading  title  Lai  iouu  YndiAnS 
It  is  a dance  inasmuch  as  thelndians 
perform  certain  evolutions  with  meas 
ured  step  to  the  beating  of  the  drum, 
while  a song  is  in  progress,  but  the 

significance  of  the  ceremony  is  reh^ous^ 

To  the  ancient  Ojibway  the  caribou  was 
the  most  useful  animal.  The  animal 
represented  his  conception  of  aow 
dance,  and  the  ceremony  referred  M 
was  a prayer  for  PlenjF.  .sed, 

like  all  Ojibway  prayers,  to  the  four 
winds.  Lullaby  choruses,  songs  and 
dances  at  the  wedding  of  Hiawatha,  a 
war  song  and  a death  song  are  among 
the  musical  features. 

Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  will  give her 
first  piano  recital  this  season  in  stein 
ert  Hall  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  14th, 

Alexandre  Guilmant  will  give  an  or- 
gan recital  in  Symphony  Hail  on .Mon- 
day evening,  the  14th,  at  8 o clock.  He 
will  play  his  own  seventh  sonata, 
Klein's  elevation  in  E flat,  Bach  s pre- 
lude and  fugue  in  B minor,  Capoctfls 
scherzo  in  D,  Buxtehude  s choral  acIi 
Herr,  Mich  Armen  Suender,  Hanaei  s 
concerto  in  D minor  (transcribed  by 
Guilmant),  an  improvisation,  and  Du- 
bois' "Hosanna."  Tickets  will  be  on  sale 
on  and  after  tomorrow  morning.  

Josef  Hofmann  will  give  nis  second 
piano  recital  In  Steinert  Hall  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  the  15th.  , 

Mr.  Bispham’s  third  song  cycle  recital 
will  be  in  Jordan  Hall  Wednesday:;  rter- 
noon,  the  16th,  at  3 o’clock.  He  will  sing 
Schubert’s  "Die  Winterreise 

The  Hoffman  quartet  (Messrs.  Hon 
mann,  Bak,  Rissland,  Barth)  will  S»e 
its  first  concert  this  season  at  Po tier 
Hall  on  Wednesday-  evening,  the  mn- 
Miss  Alice  Cummings,  pianist,  and  ar. 
Gustave  Gerhardt.  double  bass,  win 
assist.  The  programme  will  include 
Beethoven  s quartet,  op.  <4,  Lekeu  s P>SJ»o 
quartet  (first  time)  and  Dvorak  s quintet 

rMr.  de  Pachmann  will  give  liis  sec 
recital  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Thursday 
ternoon.  the  17th. 


;Angy  Club  t 

e the  first  concert  of  

fi  Potter  Hall  on  Thursday  even- 
fie  17th,  it  8 o’clock.  Ihe  pro- 
io  will  include  Rietz’s  Concert- 
op  41;  Plerne's  "Pastorale  va- 
iGade's  "Ballade"  for  clarinet  and 
Sand  Widor's  Introduction  and 
1 for  clarinet  and  piano  (Messrs. 
™ clarinet,  and  De  Voto,  piano), 
feed’s  Divertissement. 

T large  chorus  of  the  Massachusetts 
y Society  will  be  heard  in  the 
ction  of  the  new  opera,  "The  Lark 
Jjarks,”  hook  and  lyrics  by  Will- 
Gar  dner,  -n-usic  by  H.  F.  Odell, 
■•nan  Hall,  Nov.  15  and  16.  The  aim 
Rbiect  of  the  society  is  the  study 
iroduction  of  operas,  including  the 
.all  of  some  of  the  works  of  Offen- 
EStrauss  and  others.  The  mten- 
bf  the  society  is  to  produce  two 
is  each  season,  either  a new  opera 
revival  of  some  opera  that  has  not 
dven  for  some  years.  One  of  the 
*es  of  the  new  opera  will  be  the 
an  folk  songs  and  dances  sung  by 
ble  octet. 


_VERYMAN”  WITH  MUSIC. 
iWalford  Davies’  "Everyman,”  a 
fta  for  four  voices,  chorus  and  or- 
•a,  founded  on  the  old  morality 
was  produced  at  the  Leeds 
, Jp.ai  festival  Oct.  6.  The- Pall  Mall 
lazette  said  of  it;  "The  literary  idea 
,f  the  work  is  based  upon  very  much 
he  same  lines  as  those  which  were 
,sed  later. on  by  Cardinal  Newman  in 
I’is  ‘Dream  of  Gerontius’;  that  is  to 
■av  it  deals  with  the  life  and  death  of 
m ordinary  man  of  the  world,  of  the 
ielp  which  is  needed  in  the  supreme 
lour1  of  the  final  salvation  of  Every- 
nan,  concluding  with  a heavenly 
horiis  It  will  at  once  be  seen,  there- 
ore  bv  any  ope  who  knows  ‘Geron- 
iuslfthat  practically  the  same  thought 
,vas  running  as  a thread  through  the 
jiintls  of  both  writers,  and  based  to  a 

arge  extent  on  Catholic  philosophy  and 
norality.  Dr.  Walford  Davies  has 
riven,  despite  the  verdicts  of  certain 
vriters  upon  the  work,  quite  a modern 
nusical  garment  to  the  play.  That  is 
o say,  he  has  used  up  practically  as 
nuch  of  the  modern  orchestra  as  any 
lever  musician  would  use  in  a work  of 
mportance  and  length.  But  the  most 
urious  fact  now  has  to  come.  It  will 
ie  remembered  by  every  reader  that  Sir 
Odward  Elgar  has  made  an  enormous 
uccess  with  his  setting  of  Newman’s 
>oem,  and  I’m  not  going  too  far  in  say- 
ng  that  there  is  to  be  found  a great 
leal  of  Elgar’s  influence  in  the  pages  of 
his  score;  in  such  a phrase  as  ‘Yea,  an 
f you  will  be  kind,'  in  the  Andante 
franquillo  (No.  22  in  the  score),  and  in 
rarious  other  passages  that  influence  Is 
o be  very  deeply  noticed.  Of  course, 
rom  my  point  of  view  in  relation  to 
nodern  music,  it  is  a very  good  thing 
hat  such  should  be  the  case;  certainly 
t proves  Elgar’s  most  singular  position 
n the  world  of  modern  music,  for  the 
jime  must  always  come  when  one  good 
nfluence  must  for  the  immediate  mo- 
ment cease,  and  that  music  should  be 
:arried  on.  certainly  in  an  unknown 
radition,  but  also  in  a series  of  diap- 
ers. Dr.  Davies,  then,  writes  in  the 
tchool  of  Elgar,  and  I must  say  that, 
inlike  Elgar’s  work,  a great  deal  of 
;he  first  part  of  ‘Everyman’  is  exceed- 
ngly  dull;  its  musicianship  is  obvious, 
ind  the  infinite  care  which  has  been 
taken  over  the  work  is  equally  clear. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
pages  of  great  and  living  talent.  The 
horns,  ‘But  if  we  took  such  a jour- 
ley,’  leading  into  ‘Now  by  God  that  all 
hath  bought,’  is  extremely  clever,  while 
the  ‘Chorus  of  Riches,’  though  very 
reminiscent  of  Berlioz,  who  is  perhaps 
the  only  great  master  that  ever  lived 
who  never  was  the  leader  of  a school, 
is  a very  fine  and  inspiring  piece  of 
writing.  Toward  the  end  of  the  whole 
thing  a higher  plane  is  reached,  al- 
though again  on  the  phrase,  ‘I  cry  Thee 
mercy  in  this  presence,’  Elgar  appears 
too  prominently,  while  in  the  'Save  me 
from  the  power  of  mine  enemy,’  we 
come  again  very  near  to  ‘Gerontius,’ 
The.  epilogue  shows  so  much  promise 
that  when  one  has  reached  the  conclud- 
ing bars  of  the  work  It  is  with  a feel- 
ing that  leads  one  to  desirg  to  encour- 
age Dr.  Davies  to  what  may  lead  to  a 
really  great  future.  The  soloists,  par- 
ticularly Miss  Muriel  Foster  and  Mr. 
John  Coates,  were  exceedingly  good, 
Mr.  Coates  especially  thoroughly  enter- 
ing into  the  drama  with  pathos  and 
without  any  exaggeration.” 


TJoserHofmann  gave-  the  first  of 
jwo  piano  recitals  at  Steinert  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  There  was  a large 
nd  applausive  audience.  The  pro- 
Tamme  included,  as  announced,  Men- 
elssohn’s  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E mi- 
l°r>  Scarlatti’s  Pastorale  in  p minor 
n<*  Capriccio  in  E major,  "Beethoven’s 
onata,  op.  53,  Chopin’s  nocturne,  Valse 
n E minor.  Berceuse,  Mazurka  in  F 
('  harp  minor;  Scherzo  in  B minor,  stern - 
P.erg’s  Concert  Etude,  Rubinstein’s  Rus- 
I’-ian  melody  in  G minor,  Lesohetitzky’s 
'aprice  in  A flat,  Hofmann’s  “Through 
he  Clouds”  and  Liszt’s  arrangement 
f the  overture  to  ’’Tannhaeuser.’’ 

It  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Hofmann,  and 
fithout  malice,  as  Heine  said  of  de 
lussett,  that  he  had  a glorious  future 
hlm-  The  boy  Hofmann  was, 
Weed,  a wonder-boy.  He  insnirer 
rophecies.  What  might  he  not  rl’- 
when  he  arrived  at  man  s 

mj!.  Hofmann  is  now  a man.  and  ins 
fulfilled  the  glowing  prophecies  ' He 


has  spoon  unu  Fn  no.'cn. 
tajn  authoritative  expression  of  musical}’ 
convictions.  He  is  dignified  before  aid 
audience.  He  respects  his  art  as  hd 
understands  It,  and  he  Is  neither  af 
fected  nor  sensational.  "When  lie  Is  an 
his  best  his  performance  reminds  one  of 
the  reading  of  Sheakespeare.  praised 
cautiously  by  the  youth  in  "Great  Ex- 
pectations” as  “massive  and  concrete.” 
The  Germans  might  class  Mr.  Hofmann! 
with  the  “formidable”  pianists. 

Perhaps  the  years  of  incessant  prac- 
tice have  hardened  his  musical  soul  and 
petrified  his  feelings.  Ho  respects  his 
art.  as  we  have  said,  but  has  he  a pas- 
sionate, consuming  love  for  it?  The 
hearer  respects  his  proficiency,  but  sits 
unmoved.  Mr.  Hofmann  has  no  mes- 
sage for  the  emotional  listener;  he 
makes  direct,  blunt  musical  statements; 
he  is  not  subtle,  he  is  not  poetic;  his 
performance  does  not  suggest  the  epic  , 
or  the  lyric. 

It  is  true  that  his  prose  is  occasion- 
ally heightened,  but  rather  by  dint  of 
volubility  and  earnestness  than  by 
sweep  of  sentence  or  gorgeousness  of 
rhetoric.  The  statement  is  made  that 
Mr.  Hofmann  is  deeply  interested  in 
mechanics’'  and  in  electrical  problems. 
His  playing  often  reminds  one  of  pol- 
ished and  inexorable  machinery. 

He  uses  black  and  white  and  some- 
times achieves  thereby  effective  results. 
He  is  not  a colorist;  he  does  not  delight 
in  tints,  he  disdains  demi-tints.  His 
musical  pictures  are  without  atmos- 
phere. He  is  not  an  inspirer  of  moods. 
He  is  rigorously  objective. 

Such  are  the  impressions  made  by 
Mr.  Hofmann's  performance  yesterday, 
impressions  also  made  when  he  last  I 
visited  Boston.  Only  when  he  played 
with  Messrs.  Kreisler  and  Gerardy  two 
years  and  a half  ago  in  chamber  music 
did  he  show  a certain  awakening  of 
emotion,  as  though  he  were  influenced 
by  the  poetic  spirit  of  his  associates. 

Viewed  strictly  from  the  pedagogic 
standpoint,  there  was  naturally  much 
to  praise  in  the  technical  proficiency. 
Runs,  trills,  arpeggios— but  a smooth 
and  fleet  performance  is  not  the  whole 
of  piano  playing.  Mr.  Hofmann  at  the 
very  beginning,  in  the  prelude  by 
Mendelssohn,  was  melodically  aggres- 
sive, inclined  to  strike  his  song  rather 
than  to  sing  it,  and  his  interpretation 
if  melody  throughout  was  seldom  spon- 
taneous, elastic;  the  song  began  as  from 
■trained  lungs;  it  did  not  swell  and  float 
md  die  away;  it  stopped  suddenly  and 
t was  forgotten  before  one  left  the  hall, 
u the  pieces  by  Scarlatti  there  was 
H-illiant  finger-work,  but  where  was  the 
luaintness  of  the  period,  the  sugges- 
ion  of  the  old,  thin,  yet  appealing  in- 
trument,  the  spirit  of  the  antique? 
The  performance  of  the  sonata  was 
curdy,  not  imaginative,  perfunctory  in 
, /is  gradations  of  tone.  And  Chopin? 
Chopin  is  far  removed  from  this  player. 
The  hectic  and  elusive  composer  was 
dragged  from  his  beloved  twilight  into 
the  pitileas  sun  and  made  to  speak  in 
thunderous  speech,  so  that  even, 
phrases  were  hardly  to  be  recognized 
at  times.  But  Mr.  Hofmann’s  phrasing 
in  composition  by  oth,er  composers 
might  provoke  discussion. 

In  a word,  the  technical  display  was 
often  admirable;  but  euphony  and  imag- 
ination are  still  higher  qualities  and 
they  were  too  often  sought  for  in  vain. 

Mr.  Hofmann  will  give  a second  re- 
cital Tuesday  afternoon,  the  15th,  when 
he  will  play  pieces  by  Beethoven,  Ra- 
meau, Couperin,  Schumann,  Chopin  and 
others. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

All  unheralded  by  press-trumpeting, 
Mr.  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor,  the  emi- 
nent English  composer,  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton last  Wednesday.  The  Cecilia  So- 
ciety’s rehearsal  on  Thursday  evening 
was  interrupted  to  give  him  a hearty 
welcome.  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor  is  on 
his  way  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
works,  new  and  old.  by  him  will  be 
sung  by  the  Coleridge-Taylor  Society 
under  his  direction. 

Miss  Katharine  Foote  will  give  a song- 
recital  in  Chickertng  Hall  Thursday  af- 
ternoon at  3:30.  J 

Mr.  Charles  Anthony  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  the  26th. 

Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick  will  give  a 
concert  of  his  own  works  in  Jordan  Hall 
Monday,  the  21st,  at  8 P.  M.  The  or- 
chestra will  be  made  up  of  Symphony 
players,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Witherspoon, 
baritone,  will  assist.  The  programme 
will  include  Chadwick’s  Sinfoniettn, 
suite  in  A major,  symphony  in  F No.  3, 
ballad  "Young  Lochinvar”  and  a group 
of  songs. 

A concert  of  old  English  music  will  be 
given  at  the  rooms  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  on  Wednesday  evening. 


J 1 ■ / 'i  c y 

RECREANT  TO  ART. 

Mr.  Wheeler  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  filed 
last  week  a voluntary  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy. His  liabilities  are  placed  at 
$6700.46  and  his  assets,  chiefly  office 
furniture,  at  $50. 

Why  should  Mr.  Wheeler  be  c-hoseu 
as  a text  for  comment  in  a distant 
city?  “Ho  was  pointed  out  for  years 
as  the  best  dressed  lawyer  in  Buffalo.” 
And  yet  he  owed  $427  to  a “fashion- 
able” tailor  on  a judgment.  These  two 
statements,  the  second  of  which  fol- 
lows perhaps  logically  the  first,  sug- 
gest columns  to  any  student  of  so- 
ciology. 

Little  attention  should  be  paid  in  this 
instance  to  the  apparent  restriction 
“best  dressed  lawyer.”  The  leading 
lawyers  of  Buffalo  have  for  years  been 
famous  for  punctiliousness  in  dress,  for 
knowledge  of  the  social  world,  for  lav- 
ish hospitality.  In  Boston  there  is  a 
pathetic  belief  among  members  of  the 
bar  that  a plug-  hat  in  winter  or  sum- 
mer is  the  symbol  of  legal  dignity,  but 


the  Bostonian  is  not  diMinguished  for 

his  dress,  hut  by  it;  he  is  recognized 
at  once  whenever  he  is  persuaded  to 
visit  New  York  or,  in  still  more  ad- 
venturous mood,  Philadelphia,  and  even 
the  Bostonian  whose  family  tree 
towers  above  the  adjacent  rubber  plant 
and  shades  the  portraits  of  his  great- 
grandmother and  great-great-grand- 
father,  painted  by  some  forgotten  but 
busy  genius  of  tavern  signs,  even  this 
Bostonian,  as  soon  as  he  ventures  to 
look  about  him  under  an  alien  sun, 
realizes  that  he  is  not  dressed  as  other 
men,  and  is  vaguely  uncomfortable. 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  pointed  out  in  Buf- 
falo as  a well  dressed  man.  He  thus 
honored  his  profession,  his  city,  and, 
above  all,  his  tailor.  Mr.  Wheeler  wore 
his  good  clothes  bravely.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  measure  him,  cut  for  liim, 
try  on  the  suit  and  adjust  it.  The  suc- 
cessful tailor  must  be  an  artist.  Hence 
there  are.  few  truly  successful,  for  tail- 
oring as  a rule  is  empirical.  The 
“client”  is  not  sure  of  the  result;  the 
tailor,  in  spite  of  his-  cheery  words,  is 
in  doubt  to  the  very  end,  to  the  nine- 
teenth readjustment  of  the  coat.  This 
Buffalo  tailor  owed  a heavy  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  whose  name 
he  should  not  have  entered  in  his  books 
of  commerce.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as 
to  insist  that  the  tailor  should  have 
paid  Mr.  Wheeler  for  the  pleasure  of 
making  his  clothes,  but  he  should  have 
dressed  him  without  the  expectation  of 
a pecuniary  return,  and  a sensitive 
man  would  have  sent  Mr.  Wheeler  holi- 
I day  gifts.  For  think,  ye  sordid-minded, 

I of  the  profits  that  inevitably  accrued 
,to  this  man  of  the  goose  and  shears 
from  Mr.  Wheeler’s  appearance  in  the 
street.  A visitor  said;  “Who's  that?” 
“Oh,  that’s  Mr,  Wheeler,  a lawyer.” 
The  visitor  did  not  sleep  until  he  had 
obtained  the  address  of  the  contriver 
of  such  miraculous  clothes.  How  often 
was  this  lawyer  asked:  “Tell  me,  who’s 
your  tailor?”  and  never  with  the  gag 
in  the  old  play:  “$o  that  I may  avoid 
him.” 

The  tailor  owed  it  to  the  city,  his 
colleagues,  art  itself,  to  preserve  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Wheeler  at  any  cost. 
Alas,  a merchant  trafficked  in  his 
heart,  lie  sued,  he  obtained  judgment. 
And  so  when  Mi-.  .John  W.  Steele,  once 
known  as  “Coal  Oil  Johnny,”  made 
hatters  of  Philadelphia  famous  by  his 
patronage,  in  the  days  of  his  adversity 
they  tiled  their  claims  for  the  pitiable 
sum  of  $400. 

Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  again  takes  Mr. 
Pinero  to  task  for  his  swollen  diction. 
In  the  latter’s  "A  Wife  Without  a 
Smile,”  the  bore  "devastates”  the  audi- 
ence, which  leads  Mr.  Beerbohm  to  re- 
buke the  playwright  whose  "deadly 
fashion  for  long  words  has  implected 
him  more  awfully  than  ever.”  "Im- 
plected”  is  good  in  connection' with  the 
rebuke.  A Londoner  who  has  not  the 
fear  of  Mr.  Beerbohm  before  his  eyes 
remarks:  “There  has  been  nothing 

quite  to  equal  this  since  the  purist’s  re- 
mark that  ‘you  should  never  use  a 
preposition  to  end  a sentence  with,’/’ 
No  one,  by  the  way,  has  noted  in  print 
that  the  doll  episode  in  this  play  is  the 
nub  of  more  than  one  old  and  coarse 
story,  and  that  a trick’  much  like  it 
made  the  fortune  of  a Palais  Royal 
farce,  “Le  Dindon,"  in  1896. 

In  the  "Reminiscences  of  Sir  Henry 
Hawkins,”  just  published,  are  pleasant 
anecdotes.  Sir  Henry  was  defending  a 
case  of  murder,  and  the  plea  was  in- 
sanity. He  made  a passionate  address 
to  the  jury,  and  the  pathetic  references 
to  the  prisoner's  two  children  present 
in  court,  dressed  in  black  frocks  and 
crying  piteously,  persuaded  the  jury  to 
be  merciful.  “What  did  it  matter  that, 
as  Sir  Henry  afterward  learned,  these 
prospective  orphans  had  been  observed 
rehearsing  the  operation  with  a cat  and 
la  string,  and  singing  of  the  way  poor 
daddy  was  to  go?”  Hawkins  confessed 
that  his  greatest  delight  was  "the  ob- 
taining the  acquittal  of  somebody  whose 
guilt  nobody  could  doubt.” 

Mr.  Richard  Simson,  a chorus  singer 
in  "Parsifal,”  charged  here  with  fraud- 
| ulently  obtaining  entertainment  in  an 
|,  inn,  was  discharged,  whereupon  he 
kissed  one  of  the  complainants  on  the 
cheek.  The  complainant  should  not  take 
this  salute  as  a token  of  gratitude  or 
1 affection.  Mr.  Simson,  as  a.  Knight  of 
the  Grail  in  the  music-drama,  had  got 
into  the  habit  ol’  kissing  his  neighbor. 


The  English  are  indeed  conserva ...... 

A London  daily  alluded  not  long  ago  to 
fbe  “victory”  of  Tom  Sayers  over  John 
C.  Heenan,  the  Benicia  Boy. 


“As  a rule,  your  reciter  is  a dreary, 
afflicted  creature,  who  -can  do  one  class 
of  piece  badly,  and  all  others  worse.” 


First  Concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Quartet,  Mr.  Hess  Leader 
— Mr.  Bispham’s  Second  Cycle 
Recital — Both  in  Jordan  Hall. 


The  Boston  Symphony  quartet  (Messrs. 
Hess,  Roth,  Ferir,  Kn/iiTeU)  gave  its 
first  concert  since  its  organization  last , 
night  in  Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a large 
audience.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows: Schubert’s  quartet  in  D minor; 

Bach’s  chaconne  for  violin  alone  (Mr. 
Hess);  Beethoven’s  quintet  in  C major 
op.  29  (Mr.  Each,  second  viola). 

Mr.  Hess  has  had  much  experience  as 
a quartet  leader,  and  the  Guerzenich 
quartet,  while  he  was  connected  with 
it,  had  an  enviable  reputation  for  virtu- 
osity. It  is  true  that  perfect  ensemble 
comes  only  from  the  symphony  of  es- 
tablished intimacy,  but  the  performance 
last  night  was  excellent  in  many  re- 
spects, and  surprisingly  good  for  a first 
concert.  There  was  a spirit  of  artistic 
sincerity;  there  were  breadth  and  dash 
and  at  the  same  time  an  attention  to 
nuances  of  expression  that  was  more 
than  perfunctory  if  it  had  not  always 
the  elasticity  that  comes  only  from  long 
continued  understanding  of  the  common 
aim  and  purpose.  This  first  concert, 
then,  was  more  than  an  agreeable 
promise  for  the  future;  it  was  a pleas- 
ure in  itself.  , . _ . 

When  Mr.  Hess  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance with  the  Symphony  orchestra 
as  a soloist  he  chose  that  fortress  of 
dulness.  Joachim’s  "Hungarian  ’ con- 
certo, and  he  stormed  it  valiantly.  Last 
night  he  chose  Bach's  chaconne,  which 
many  virtuosos  have  mounted  as  their 
favorite  warhorse.  He  played  it  with 
breadth  and  with  dignity,  m heroic 
fashion,  rather  than  with  the  determina- 
tion of  making  incessant  contrasts  and 
of  introducing  expressions  of  subjective 
emotion.  Heartily  applauded,  twice  re- 
called, he  played  a caprice  by  Paganini 

The  programme  was*  well  balanced,  it 
the-e  were  to  be  no  exception  taken  to 
Us  length  No  chamber  concert  should 
last  more  than  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
one  that  lasts  only  a little  over  an  houi 
is  still  more  desirable.  The  ear  has  its 
time  of  receptivity,  and  it  is  more 
quicklv  tired  at  a quartet  concert 
than  at  an  orchestral  concert,  with  its 
great  variety  of  tonal  color.  A sym- 
phony concert  that  lasts  only  an  hour 
and  a half  leaves  a more  vivid  impres- 
sion than  one  that  lasts,  two  hours. 
The  programme  last  night  was  strictly 
orthodox,  for  the  romanticist,  Schubert, 
is  now  among  the  classics  as  a states- 
man is  a dead  politician.  Would  that 
Schubert  had  always  written  in  the 
vein  of  this  posthumous  quartet. 
There  are  few  chamber  works  that  the 
yo  charged  with  beauty  and  vitality. 
There  are  few  variations  that  in  so 
marked  degree  forbid  the  thought  of 
deliberate  toil,  for  here  Schubert  is 
freely  lyrical  and  imaginative  where 
others  would  necessarily  feel  cabin’d, 
cribb’d.  confin’d.  . 

The  second  concert  of  the  series  will 
be  on  Monday  evening,  the  28lh. 

MR.  BISPHAM’S  RECITAL. 

Mr.  David  Bispham  gave  ihe  second 
of  his  song  cycle  recitals  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Jordan  Hall.  Tl^ere  was  an 
audience  of  fair  size  and  there  was 
much  applause.  The  accompaniments 
wore  played  by  Mr.  Harold  O.  Smith, 
who  was  in  more  musical  and  sympa- 
thetic vein  than  at  the  preceding  re- 

C '-pbe  cycle  was  Schubert’s  "Die  schoene 
Muellerin,"  in  which  the  amatory  ad- 
ventures of  the  unhappy  youth  who 
loved  a coquettish  maid  of  the  mill  are 
told  at  length.  The  youth  was  surely  a 
brother  of  the  sentimental  gardener, 
sung  by  a German  poet: 

Ouce  there  was  a gardener, 

Who  sung  all  day  a dirge  to  his  poor  flowers; 
lie  often  stooped  and  kissed,  'em 
After  thunder  showers; 

His  nerves  were  delicate,  though  fresh  air  is 
deemed  a hardener 
Of  the  human  system. 

The  youth  was  pitiable  and  tiresome, 
given  to  sobbing  and  shouting.  When 
he  sat  close  to  the  maiden  he  could 
think  of  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
look  at  the  brook  and  weep.  What  won- 
der that  she  preferred  the  hunter,  the 
man  in  green  with  the  bristling  beard?  ; 

The  German  is  passionately  fond  of 
nature,  and  there  is  honest  and  simple  j 
enjoyment  of  nature  in  these  verses.  , 
To  the  modern  American,  nature  is  a 1 
setting  for  golf,  or  something  to  be.  j 
passed  bv  quickly  with  goggle  eye-pro- 
lectors  in  an  automobile.  The  German  I 
sees  a’  forest  and  at  once  hums  the  ad- 
dress of  Mendelssohn.  The  American 
sees  it  and  wonders  why  it  has  not  been  , 
cut  down  for  lumber  or  cord  wood.  i 

But  to  some  of  these  verses  Schubert 
has  set  music  that  William  Blake,  in  his  l 
unconscious  innocence,  might  have  piped 
to  the  laughing  child,  music  of  charm- 
ing simplicity  and  heartfelt  melody. 
To  others  Schubert  merely  set  notes, 
and  the  dulness  of  this  music  is  dinned 
into  trie  listener  -by  the  endless  repeti- 
tion of  the  commonplace  tune.  The  day 
has  gone  bv  when  every  song  by  Schu- 


bert  wax  praised  as  a lyric  masterpiece. 

His  incredible  productiveness  was  his 
Unjoins;.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
composer  of  “Heath  and  the  Maiden,” 
“The  City."  “By  the  Sea.”  "The  Dop- 
pelgaenger”  and  other  songs  of  ineffable 
lyric  or  dramatic  force  wrote  certain 
pages  of  this  cycle. 

Mr.  Bisuham  was  til  excellent  vocal 
condition,  and  his  interpretation  was 
always  thoughtfully  planned  and  inter- 
esting. When  he  was  not  Interesting 
when  he  was  not  effective,  it  was  Hie 
fault  of  the  composer.  In  a few  of  the 
songs,  as  in  "The  Hunter.”  Mr.  Bisp- 
ham's  delivery  was  as  a study  in  volu- 
bility. and  the  steadily  increasing  tempo 

Hnntf*!’'’  tvn k u-lthniit  t.  . 


...  “The  Hunter"  was  without  war- 
rant; yet  the  singer  is  not  to  be  blamed 
severely  for  endeavoring  in  every  way 
to  vary  the  monotony  of  his  task. 

The  next  recital  will  be  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  the  16th.  when  the  cycle 
will  be  Schubert's  "Winter  Journey.” 
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THE  WAITRESS. 

A London  journal  is  discussing  the 
question  whether  waiters  give  bettor  at- 
tention than  waitresses.  The  state- 
ment is  made  thp.t  “most  business  men 
who  have  to  get  their  meals  in  the  city” 
prefer  waiters.  “Male  diners  are  gen- 
erally chivalrous  where  girls  are  con- 
cerned, and  it  is  the  wav  of  the  fair  sex 
to  take  advantage  of  man's  little  weak- 
ness. If  girls  were  dependent  upon 
their  earnings  for  their  existence  to 
the  same  extent  that  men  are  it  might 
he  different;  but  they  are  not,  and  that 

is  why  diners  can  get  better  attention’  by  a breach  of  contract. 


CHEMICAL  TREACHERY. 

A husband  in  a western  town  is 

now  suing  for  divorce  because  his  wife 
bleached  her  hair  against  his  will.  She 
exercised  the  alleged  right — or,  at  least, 
privilege — of  her  sex,  to  improve  on 
nature.  Brunettes  for  centuries — 
misguided  or  falsely  aesthetic  have 
sighed  for  golden  tresses,  and  many  of 
the  raven  winged  in  Italy  perfumed 
their  hair  with  sulphur,  steeped  it  in 
aqua  fortis,  and  then  exposed  it  to  the 
noonday  sun.  This  experiment  was 
not  without  peril;  Witness  the  fate  of 
the  currier’s  daughter  mentioned  by 
Aruatus  Lusitauus,  for  this  young 
maiden  washed  her  hair  in  July  and 
let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  “to  make  it  yel- 
low, but  by  that  means,  tarrying  too 
long  in  the  heat,  she  inflamed  her  head 
and  made  herself  mad.” 

Such  chemical  changes  may  in  rare 
instances  strengthen  unstable  affection 
or  bind  the  husband  by  the  charm  of 
novelty.  Mr.  Max  Bccrbohm  tells  of 
a man  who,  suddenly  realizing  that  his 
wife  was  painted,  said  to  her,  sav- 
agely ; “Go  up  and  take  it  all  off.”  She 
obeyed,  and  on  her  reappearance  he 
said,  still  more  savagely ; “Go  up  and 
put  it  all  on  again.”  But  this  western 
husband  thinks  he  has  been  wronged 


a God-Fearing  man,  the  more  thought 
of  such  immorality  is  repugnant,  in- 
tolerable to  him.  Nor  is  her  possible 
excuse— that  she  might  as  a blonde  be 
fairer  in  bis  eyes — one  to  be  enter- 
tained for  a moment.  He  loved  and 
wooed  and  won  a woman  black  but 
comely.  He  is  faithful  to  this  bru- 
nette. As  for  the  blonde — away  with 
her! 

f ? / f 


fo 


from  waiters  than  they  can  from  wait- 
resses.” This  last  statement  is  pre- 
posterous and  cruel.  Many  women,  un- 
fortunately. are  wholly-  dependent  on 
their  earnings  and  they  are  paid  less  j 
than  men  are  for  the  same  work  or 
service.  Let  us  not  insist  on  this 

point,  but  refer  to  a lighter  and  brighter 
side  of  the  question. 

There  are  men  in  Boston  who  prefer 
to  eat  the  noon  meal  in  restaurants 
with  waitresses.  We  hasten  to  say 
they  are  men  of  irreproachable  life. 
Some  have  esteemed  wives  and  more  or 
less  interesting  children : some  are  staid 
widowers ; some  are  proper  and  earnest 
young  men. 

There  is  a species  of  the  male  who 
wishes  to  be  confidential  and  he  finds 
in  the  waitress  a sympathetic  soul.  He 
soon  knows  all  the  girls  by  name.  Sit 
at  an  adjoining  table  and  you  will  hear 
talk  something  like  this;  “Good  morn- 
ing, Mary.”  “IIow  do  you  do.  Mr. 
Jorkins.”-  “Where’s  Nelly?”  "Oh,  she 
had  to  go  to  the  dentist’s.  She's  hav-  | 
ing  an  awful  time  with  her  teeth.  She 
may  have  to  have  all  her  uppers  out, 
but  her  gentleman  friend  says  he 

I doesn’t  care,  so  she  doesn’t  feel  so 
mean  about  it.”  “Too  bad,  too  bad. 
But  your  teeth  are  all  right,  Mary ! 

| Let's  see,  how’s  the  liver  today?  Yes. 
I’ll  have  some  liver  and  some ” He 


gives  his  order  and.  when  the  dishes  are 
brought,  there  is  renewed  verbal  in- 
timacy. “You  look  tired,  Mr.  Jorkins.'” 
“Yes,  I had  a hard  morning  at  the  oflice. 
The  boss  must  have  been  loaded  last 
night,  he  was  like  a meat-axe ; nothing 
went  to  suit  him.  But  you’re  looking 
well,”  etc.,  etc.  This  meal  is  an  oasis 
in  Jorkins’  desert  of  a day.  He  has 
no  sentimental  feeling  for  the  young 
woman.  She  may  unconsciously  lean 
heavily  on  his  shoulder  and  breathe 
hard  when  she  removes  a plate,  he  has 
no  thrill.  She’s  simply  Mary,  and,  like 
Werther  in  Thackeray's  ballad,  he's  a 
moral  man, 

And  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies. 

Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 

Mary  understands  him,  she  is  sym- 
pathetic. If  she  leaves  the  restaurant, 
he  pours  out  his  woes  to  Maud,  the 
thin,  bony,  spectacled  girl — a quick 
stepper  with  a good  memory  who  suc- 
ceeds her.  The  eternal  feminine  draws 
him  to  this  restaurant.  In  such  a 
restaurant  the  bashful  young  man  gains 
confidence.  He  becomes  accustomed  to 
women.  And  remember  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  young  men  who  are  ac- 
quainted only  with  forbidding  landladies 
and  Mary  and  her  sisters  in  serving. 
The  restaurant  with  waitresses  is  then 
a social  institution  which  should  be  en- 
couraged. The  chutes,  we  believe,  no 
longer  exist,  and  there  is  no  place  where 
young  men  can  form  wholesome  female 


When  a prudent  man  contemplates 
matrimony,  he  purposes  to  marry  his 
ideal  in  body  and  in  mind.  (One  may 
say  that  no  prudent  man  contemplates 
matrimony,  but  the  jest  would  he  ill- 
timed  and  too  obvious.)  He  studies 
the  girl's  family,  especially  her  mother, 
that  he  may  anticipate  his  wife’s  ap- 
pearance when  she  is  in  the  roaring 
forties.  He  plots  to  find  out  whether 
the  girl  he  sound  and  kind.  In  Sir 
Thomas  More's  “Utopia,”  the  would- 
be  bridegroom  is  examined  thoroughly 
by  the  males  of  the  bride's  family,  and 
the  bride  in  turn  by  the  females 
by  the  bridegroom’s  family,  an 
excellent  idea,  and  one  that  might 
save  mortification,  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, sour  regret,  hut  even  Bostonians 
do  not  live  in  Utopia,  a laud  that  is 
still  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  most  passionate  imperialist.  The 
searcher  after  a wife  may  prefer  a 
blue-eved.  lymphatic,  sugary  blonde, 
or  a hectic,  neurotic  brunette;  she  may 
be  of  gothic  architecture  or  of  the 
build  that  suggests  a gasometer  as  her 
Family  home;  she  may  be  learned  in 
the  languages  and  aggressively  edu- 
cated or  be  an  amiable,  dopy  dolittle; 
she  is  his  ideal,  and  he  expects  her 
to  remain  so.  The  years  may  mock 
his  hope — this  is  the  end  of  every 
man’s  desire — hut  -when  he  stands 
trembling  at  the  altar  he  is  marrying, 
say,  a fierce  and  shaggy  brunette.  She 
is  his  choice,  his  dream,  his  ideal.  And 
what  woman  at  that  moment  would 
think  of  stripping  herself  of  the  charm 
that  had  allured  him? 

After  marriage  he  works  cheerfully 
for  a brunette.  A dark  face  encour- 
ages him  at  his  desk  or  in  the  shop  or 
in  the  factory.  When  he  goes  home 
at  night  he  knows  that  the  welcoming, 
embracing  arms  will  he  those  of  a 
brunette.  Suppose,  now,  that  on  his 
return  he  finds  a blonde,  or,  as  the 


WHIMS  AT  THE  POLES. 

The  delay  at  the  polls,  the  standing 
in  line,  the  sensitiveness  to  the  sweep- 
ing pneumonic  blast — these  often  affect 
curiously  the  mind  of  the  voter  who 
thought  himself  fully  determined.  The 
chance  word  of  a bystander  may  irri- 
tate him  into  a sudden  and  revolution- 
ary resolve.  Or  be  may  fall  victim  to 
the  Imp  of  the  Perverse,  to  the  Su- 
perior Force,  the  too  intimate  friend  of 
the  occasional  or  periodic  lunatic. 

As  you  look  over  the  list  the  thought 
comes  to  you:  “Why  should  I vote  for 
any  of  these  men?  I do  not  know 
them.  That  X.  is  vouched  for  by 
highly  estimable  citizens  does  not  con- 
vince me  of  his  fitness.  The  man  that 
sold  me  a gold  brick  last  spring  brought 
warm  letters  of  recommendation  from 
a banker,  a clergyman  and  an  old  col- 
lege mate.  There  are  men  of  sterling 
worth  and  integrity  who  will  sign  their 
name  to  any  certificate.  Either  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  signing,  as  they  eat 
from  force  of  habit  when  they  are  not 
hungry,  or  go  once  a week  to  the  same 
theatre,  irrespective  of  play  or  dramatic 
company.  Do  these  men  really  know 
the  candidates  they  indorse?  Have 
they  summered  and  wintered  with 
them  and  been  through  them  with  a 
lantern?  Or  have  they  merely  followed 
the  party  cry  or  yielded  easily  to  the 
persuasion  of  a candidate’s  friend”? 
You  feel  a spirit  of  rebellion.  Why 
should  one  presume  to  dictate  to  you?. 
Then  the  Demon  leads  you  to  vote 
against  this  warmly  recommended  and 
apparently  exemplary  person. 

When  you  were  in  school  you  spoke 
a poem  by  Whittier  about  an  honest 
workman  about  to  vote.  How  did  it 
go?  All  you  now  remember  is:  “The 
proudest  now  is  but  my  peer,”  and  you 
will  not  swear  to  those  exact  words, 
but  you  see  tbe  paper-covered  little 
book  from  which  you  learned  the 
verses.  There  was  a picture  of  this 
honest  workman — a gross  caricature  it 
seemed  to  you;  for  he  did  not  wear  an 
honest  paper  cap,  but  a singularly  bat- 
tered plug.  His  trousers  were  a sight, 
and  his  coat  was  like  unto  that  worn 
by  the  man  in  the  minstrel  show  who 
sang:  “I  Belong  to  the  Shabby  Gen- 
teel.” An  outrageous  picture,  you 
thought  as  a boy;  the  voter  looked  as 
though  he  were  meditating  an  eleventh 
tumultuous  night  in  a bar-room.  The 
Demon  is  at  your  ear.  He  whispers : 
“Vote  with  the  people.  You  are  one 
of  them  at  heart.  Vote  with  the  So- 
cialists,” and  though  you  have  been 
for  years  a Brahmin  in  politics,  you 
follow  the  Demon’s  urging,  and  not 
only  vote,  but  havo  an  irresistible  de- 
sire as  you  come  out  to  boast  of  your 
choice  to  a stranger,  shivering  in  the 
line,  who  is  made  up  admirably  for  the 


operation  of  the  chemical  transform. i jmperSonation  of  senior  deacon. 


tion  may  take  a longer  time,  some- 
thing indeterminate  meets  him  and 
strikes  terror  to  his  soul.  Has  he 
made  his  way  to  the  wrong  flat?  He 
looks  about  him.  Surely  he  is  at  home. 
But  he  has  lost  his  wife.  This  woman 
is  not  his.  To  her  he  made  no  vows 
of  love,  honor,  protection.  He  did  not 
promise  solemnly  to  cherish  a blonde, 
titianesque  or  strawberry.  lie  is  now 


nied  you?  The  spirit  of  perversity  mas- 

living  with  another  woman,  and  whqn  « , ,.  „ 


A FRANK  MISTRESS. 

Marion  HarUrnd  believes  that  fran 
ness  pays  in  engaging  a servant.  “SI1 
(the  servant)  has  a perfect  right 
know  how  many  there  are  ‘in  family 
whether  the  wash  be  heavy  or  light 
how  many  starched  pieces  you  have 
how  often  and  for  how  long  she  can  f 
opt  in  the  week ; what  church  ‘priv 
leges’  she  may  count  upon;  if  you  ai 
in  the  habit  of  entertaining  much,  etc 
otc.”  This  is  true,  all  true  ; but  thee 
are  only  the  superficialities  of  franl 
ness.  The  mistress  inquires  into  th 
disposition,  the  habits  of  the  servan 
and  she  expects  frankness  on  the  pai 
of  the  informants  and  of  the  maid  liei 
self.  Why  should  not  the  mistress  b 
equally  frank  in  acquainting  the  mai 
with  the  disposition  and  habits  of  eac. 
one  of  the  family,  so  that  there  may  b 
no  misunderstanding? 

We  like  to  think  of  Mrs.  Ferguson- 
aecent  on  the  “u”— at  the  intelligenc 
oflice,  talking  with  Sigrid  : 

“Sigrid,  I think  it  is  better  that  yoi 
should  know  all  about  us,  and  then  yoi 
can  make  .up.your  mind  , whether  yoi 
would  like  to  come.  Your  room  is  ii 


Or  perhaps  the  sleek  phy  sician  smiled 
on  you  and  docked  you  of  your  accus- 
tomed cocktail  and  other  liquid  stimu- 
lants and  febrifuges.  The  man  behind 
you  in  the  line  smells  violently  of 
strong  waters,  although  it  is  eurly  in 
the  day.  He  looks  weaker  than  you. 
Why  should  he  be  allowed  to  drink? 
Why  should  any  one  enjoy  what  is  de- 


ters you,  and  with  almost  fiendish  glee 
he  sits  with  her  at  table  there  is  .i  you  support  the  Prohibition  candidates 
singular  feeling  of  impropriety,  .is  are  ready  to  become  a temperance 

though  he  were  an  unfaithful  spouse,  i j€eturcr 

She  may  ogle  and  simper.  His  wife  I perhaps  a wUd  fit  o£  independence 
is  dead,  or  she  has  been  Liken  an aj . (gejzes  yoUj  and  you  mark  crosses 
and  an  usurper  is  in  her  * on.  x or  • agajnst  candidates  of  all  the  parties 
can  he  accustom  himself  to  such  « ; whpre  it  is  possi,ble. 

For  there  is  more 

radical  change  in  his  tastes.  whimsical  voting  at  the  polls  than  is 

This  western  wife  did  jiot  work  her  dreamed  of  in  political  philosophy.  The 


this  class. 


acquaintances  without  fte  fonmMiW  of  | transformation  slyly  She  spoke  of  celebrated  Atbcnian  would  have  voted 
an  introduction  except  at  restaurants  of  ^ ber  intention.  and  her  husband  ob-  Aristides,  had  the  exemplary  char- 

jected;  she  asked  consent,  and  e re-  | acter  o£  tbat  ieader  not  been  dinned 
fused.  If  lie  should  not  eaie  iei,  e ^-s  earSj  m0rning,  noon  and  night, 

would  he  living  openly  v\  ith  a woman  bad  not  he-en  indorsed  by  so  many 
whom  he  did  not  marry,  and  as  he  is  leading  citizens. 


the  basement,  not  on  the  ground,  when 
it  is  damp,  but  on  the  second  story  ol 
the  basement.  The  sun  never  shines 
into  it,  but  the  window  faces  the  court, 
and  is  so  high  that  no  one  can  peek  in — 
but  I should  advise  you  to  keep  the  cur- 
tain drawn  at  night.  Let’s  see,  I'll  have 
to  get  you  a curtain.  The  furnace  flue 
is  right  against  the  wall,  and  steam 
pipes  go  through  the  room,  so  you  will 
be  warm  enough  in  winter. 

“I  pride  myself  ou  my  housekeeping, 
so  you  may  expect  to  see  me  in  the 
kitchen  at  any  hour,  whether  you  are  at 
work  or  eating  your  meals.  If  I don’t 
like  your  cooking  I shall  tell  you  so, 
and  I might  as  well  admit  that  I am  Jl 
fussy,  especially  in  little  things.  I want  J 
an  egg  boiled  just  so  many  minutes,  and  | 
I have  never  had  a servant  who  could  1 
satisfy  me  in  this  respect.  There  are  j 
times  when  nothing  suits  me  and  I am  j 
then  most  disagreeable.  I expect  you  to  I 
do  the  cooking,  the  chamber  work,  wait 
on  the  table,  answer  the  bell,  bring  up 
potatoes  and  apples  from  the  coal  bin — I 
there  are  five  flights  of  back  stairs,  and 
they  are  not  lighted  at  night.  I put  out  J 
the  sheets,  pillow  cases  and  towels,  but 
you  are  to  do  the  rest  of  the  washing. 

I insist  that  you  shall  always  be  neat 
and  respectful,  and  when  we  have  com- 
pany, I wish  you  to  wear  a cap  when 
waiting  on  the  table.  I am  cross  and 
unreasonable  when  I have  headaches,  ' 
and  I have  at  least  two  a week.  No  girl 
has  ever  stayed  with  me  over  six 
months. 

“I  have  a daughter,  Miss  Julia.  She 
is  lazy  and  slovenly.  You  will  have  to 
pick  up  after  her-  every  day.  Her  room 
must  be  kept  neat,  and  she  never  hangs 
anything  up.  She  is  rude  and  wholly 
thoughtless.  I can’t,  get  along  with  her, 
and  Mr.  Ferguson  is  afraid  of  her.  Poor 
girl,  it’s  not  her  fault.  She  has  not  had 
a judicious  bringing-up.  I have  had 
little  time  to  look  after  her  since  she 
was  a child. 

“Occasionally  we  have  a visitor  in  the 
spare  bedroom,  and  there  are  several 
who  drop  in  at  luncheon  and  dinner. 
Our  dinner  hour  is  uncertain.  I canuot 
teach  Mr.  Ferguson  the  value  of  punct- 
uality, and  he  says,  when  I remonstrate 
with  him,  that  he's  tired  of  coming 
home  and  waiting  till  I get  back  from 
some  tea,  reception  or  important  meet- 
ing. But  you  must  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Ferguson;  I don’t.  He’s  a 
good  man,  as  men  go.  Y’ou  must  not  be 
surprised  if  you  hear  him  cursing  and 
swearing,  or  if  I raise  my  voice  in  con- 
versation with  him.  He  slams  doors 
and  rushes  out,  but  he  soon  gets  over  it. 
Sometimes  he  drinks  more  than  is  good 
for  him,  but  you  need  not  be  frightened. 
He  is  never  violent  then,  he’s  only 
maudlin.  If  he  says  anything  foolish  to 
you,  let  me  know,  but,  on  looking  you 
over,  I don’t  think  he  will. 

“Now  you  can  make  up  your  mind, 
and  if  you  come,  you  had  better  send 
your  trunk  at  once.  I forgot  to  tell  you 
not  to  keep  any  money  in  your  room. 
Those  basement  bedrooms  are  broken 
into  every  winter.” 
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mque  Music-Drama  Founded  on 
Episodes  in  Longfellow’s  Poem  Is 
Produced  with  Simple  Sincerity 
by  Natives. 


The  Italian,  though  tra inSfffunTffdT sliou lit 
be  both  mediaeval  and  picthresque  in 
the  settlement  of  his  disputes. 

There  was  no  possible  excuse  for  the 
I assailant  a day  or  two  ago.  They  found 
on  searching  him  a revolver  and  two 
knives.  The  razor  was  not  his  only 
argument.  We  prefer  a stiletto  to  a 
knife,  but  a knife  would  have  served; 
it  would  have  been  more  in  keeping 
with  the  best  traditions,  and  it  would 
have  been  more  picturesque,  for  a knife 
sticks  in  the  victim,  but  a razor  falls 
or  is  thrown  aside. 


l»J.\Ir.  Frederick  R.  Burton  and  Ojibway 
dians  gave  performances  of  “Hiawa- 
oUJa.”  a music-drama  based  on  episodes 
, ^ Longfellow's  poem,  at  Chickering 
all  yesterday  afternoon  and  evening, 
e Indians— men,  women  and  children— 
are  selected  from  those  who  appear  in 
tip, ,,  e annual  productions  of  the  forest 
ama  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron. 
Several  performances  of  this  play 
ere  given  here  In  Mechanics’  Hall  a 
ar  and  a half  ago,  and  there  was  then 
scussion  of  the  play  itself  and  of  the 
usie.  Last  evening  Mr.  Burton  ex- 
lined  In  a prefatory  manner  the  origin 
id  the  character  of  the  outdoor  per- 
rmanee.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
ten  asked,  how  the  “unemotional, 
olid”  Indian  could  possibly  act, 
r Burton  called  attention  to  the 
ct  that  there  were  originally  so  many 
dian  languages  without  a word  in 
mmon,  that  the  aborigines  were 
liged,  as  they  were  great  travellers, 
have  a universal  language,  that  of 
ms,  and  as  these  signs  were  many  in 
imber,  the*  Indians  were  naturally 
■rsed  in  expressive  pantomime.  He 
ade  many  interesting  remarks  in  the 
-urse  of  the  entertainment,  and  only 
nted  modestly  at  his  own  valuable 
bors  in  the  preservation  of  the  Ojib- 
ay  music.  Not  only  did.  he  inspire 
ie  audience  with  a desire  to  hear  a 
ore  extended  lecture,  but  he  sang  the 
elodies  with  a fitting  harmonization 
' his  own  and  with  English  words. 

The  performance  itself  -was  chiefly 
stinguished  by  the  simplicity  and  the 
nconsciousness  of  the  actors.  The  feat- 
-es  were  the  dancing,  lesson  given  to 
ie  young  Hiawatha,  some  of  the  songs 
id  characteristic  religious  dances,  and 
ie  gambling  scene,  which  was  the  truly 
wmatic  incident  of  the  evening.  The 
itertainment  is  a pleasant  one,  and  it 
ight  well  serve  as  a corrective  to 
lose  who  carelessly  repeat  the  cruel 
estern  saying  about  the  only  good 
idian  Mr.  Burton  told  the  audience 
lat  the  traditions  of  the  Ojibway  were 
Lst  fading;  that  he  has  given  up  his 
cturesque  costume  for  the  dress  of 
ie  whites,  abandoned  his  roast  in  the 
len  air  for  canned  meat,  and  no  longer 
orked  at  the  decorative  art.  In  a way 
ie  entertainment  was  to  the  sentt- 
entalist  pathetic  In  its  suggestion. 

The  folksongs  introduced  were  short 
ad  for  the  most  part  plaintive.  They 
ave  an  exotic  interest.  Whether  they 
lOUld  be  literally  or  suggestively  valu- 
i>le  to  a composer  Is  a question  that 
eed  not  here  be  discussed.  The  dances 
ion  became  monotonous.  The  most 
Icturesque  was  the  snake  dance. 

The  entertainment  is  certainly  unique, 
" j pd  it  should  be  seen  by  all  who  are 
i™  iterested  in  ethnology  and  folklore. 
Jim  -hildren,  who  go  only  for  amusement, 
' , ! dll  be  perhaps  still  more  interested. 
'Pt  The  performances  will  be  given  today 
q,  tad  tomorrow.  Those  in  the  afternoon 
Win  at  4 o’clock,  those  in  the  evening 
It  8:15. 

JJ  misapplied  razors. 

io„;  rerefet  t0  learn  that  certain  Hal- 
ler, S in  the  North  end  use  the  razor  in 
for.  E com'se  of  their  arguments.  Now 
y c ra™r  is  the  favorite  instrument  of 
bad  ® nefro  when  he  is  aroused  or  at  bay. 
sli!  16  CU‘S  and  hashes  with  it,  and  with 
peculiar  grace  when  the  weapon  is  a 
ill}  g-handled  one.  It  is  his  peculiar. 
jUvidual,  distinguishing  arm  for  at- 
ck  or  defence.  For  years  the  south- 
uot  er  ,was  known  by  bis  bowie  knife, 
net-  ls.  tn'e  he  used  frequently  the  old 
nit  ,y  shotgu“>  hut  in  the  intimacy  of 
-cnbat  his  trust  was  in  his  bowie. 

«i  hey  carved  ^ 


J;red.” 


a way  that  all  ad- 


ieu- Itallan  should  not  put  aside  the 
(i  'ett0  for  the  razor.  He  should  he 
tie  ) tnresque  at  any  cost,  even  under  an 
,ti  |3n , y’.  We  l,o  not  like  to  think  of 
j».  11  "rawing  a revolver;  the  act  is  in- 
ns Clgr'10us-  Search  through  the  trage- 
i il0f  «’e  Elizabethan  period;  read 
|i“stcr,  Middleton,  Tourneur,  and  all 
lii  :t.Put  Italian  revengers  or  hired  as- 
’sms  on  the  stage;  not  one  of  these 
|(  J Derate  villains  thinks  of  a razor  as 
1 “lots  his  sly  or  ferocious  deed.  He 

; w h>s  dagger  and  he  dagged;  or  he 
foiled  in  some  diabolically  ingenious 
ajaner— by  blowing  a little  powder 
'Pn*h  a Quill  into  the  ear  of  a 
Lpervby  piercing'  a windpipe  with  a 
’die,  by  poisoning  flowers,  torch, 
Ms,  mask,  glove,  helmet,  saddle- 
1 rniel.  These  Italians  saw  no  artis- 
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this  misapplied  use  of  a razor 


A SLOW  DRESSER. 

When  you  are  nearly  through  the 
roaring  forties  you  begin  to  notice  that 
you  do  not  dress  so  q’uickly  and  easily 
in  the  morning.  It  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  time  in  shaving,  for  from 
the  first  appearance  of  whiskers  you 
have  shaved  yourself  and  not  with  in- 
different success.  You  did  not  follow 
Cobbett’s  advice,  and  eschew  a looking- 
glass  in  the  operation,  for  you  have  not 
the  reckless  disposition  of  that  master 
of  English,  and  especially  master  of 
objurgation,  nor  were  you  unduly  im- 
pressed by  the  conversation  between 
Sir  John  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Cochrane 
Johnstone.  Sir  John  asked  the  latter 
whether  he  meaned  to  have  his  little 
son  taught  Latin.  “No,”  said  Mr. 
Johnstone,  “but  I mean  to  do  some- 
thing a great  deal  better  for  him.” 
“What  is  that?”  said  Sir  John.  “Why,” 
said  the  other,  “teach  him  to  shave  with 
cold  water  and  without  a glass.”  Nor 
did  you  accustom  yourself  to  shave  in 
five  minutes.  Nor  were  you  tempted 
to  grow  a scraggy  beard  because  the 
poet  Campbell  calculated  that  a man 
who  shaved  himself  and  lived  to  be  70 
years  old  spent  in  the  use  of  the  razor 
time  enough  to  learn  seven  languages. 
Southey  tested  this  assertion.  The 
ceremony  of  shaving  took  him  usually 
nine  minutes,  and  he  reckoned  that  by 
the  time  he  would  be  70,  he  would  thus 
have  consumed  2730  hours.  But  he 
supposed  the  shaver  to  begin  only  at 
the  completion  of  his  twentieth  year; 
nor  did  he  include  the  time  for  applying 
.the  razor  to  the  strap. 

No,  it  is  not  merely  a more  leisurely 
and  trembling  use  of  the  razor.  There 
was  a time  when  you  leaped  froni  the 
bed,  as  the  fireman,  at  the  imperious 
clang  of  the  bell.  Now  you  feel  a sin- 
gular reluctance  to  poke  out  tentative 
feet  in  search  of  slippers.  You  are  con- 
scious of  sluggish  organs  and  limbs. 
The  bath  is  a serious  undertaking. 
Your  movements  are  sluggish.  The 
soap  is  more  elusive.  The  rub  is  not  so 
brisk.  The  donning  of  clothes  is  a 
burden.  Studs  and  buttons  are  per- 
verse, and  your  fingers  arc  thumbs.  You 
have  no  longer  that  sure  lightness  of 
adjustment  that.  was.  once  your  pride. 
You  look  into  your  glass  and  see  your 
wasting  skin.  There  are  unw’holesomo 
collops,  or  there  is  the  strange  mask 
worn  by  him  who  knows  too  well  that 
he  has  heart  and  kidneys.  When  you 
go  a-visiting  you  no  longer  say  blithely 
to  your  hostess : “Oh,  I need  only 

twenty  minutes  to  be  ready  for  break- 
fast.” You  are  now  as  deliberate  in 
your  movements  as  the  licentiate  in 
Cervantes’  tale  who  knew  that  he  was 
all  glass  from  head  to  foot. 

Alphonse  Karr,  who  once  went  to  see 
a play  at  the  Odeon  in  a fireman's 
helmet,  and  had  the  habit  of  receiving 
his  publishers  in  a wonderful  dressing- 
gown,  a hat  with  three  huge  peacock’s 
feathers  in  it  and  yellow  sandals  on  his 
feet,  wrote  books  enlivened  with  de- 
licious irony,  and  in  one  of  them  he 
said  : “We  begin  to  die  with  the  loss 

of  the  first  tooth.”  AA’e  are  a long  time 
dying,  much  longer  than  was  his  grace- 
ful and  graceless  majesty,  King  Charles 
the  Second;  we  are  dying  in  the  flush 
of  youth,  w'hen  we  vow  to  a woman 
eternal  fidelity,  -when  we  attain  what 
the  world  calls  success.  AATiat  wonder 
that  in  the  forties  the  wheels  of  life 
run  in  lumbering  fashion,  with  wheezes, 
and  with  queer  clucks. 

It  is  as  though  the  youth  were  shown 
doors,  open  and  leading  to  gardens  and 
pleasure  houses.  He  is  never  weary  of 
passing  through  these  doors.  The  time 
comes  to  him  when  one  by  one  these 
doors  are  shut  by  a wise  and  unseen 
hand,  and  if  the  man  break  through  and 


force  hik  way  the  garden  is  rank  with  i 
poisonous  weeds,  the  pleasure  house  is  j 
mouldy  and  dreary  and  sour.  The  | 
philosopher  turns  from,  the  shut , doors 
and  seeks  an  entrance  to  a library  or 
to  a hall  set  apart  for  quiet  conversa-  j 
tion,  doors  closed  on  liim  only  when  j 
eyes  are  dim  and  ears  are  dull,  closed 
gently,  not  slammed  in  his  face.  He  | 
has  seen  all  that  there  is  behind  the  | 
other  doors,  merriment  over  the  cups,  [ 
the  trials  of  strength,  the  dancing  girls,  j 
and  he  is  willing  that  others  should  j 
have  their  turn.  One  open  door  he  j 
will  not  pass  through  : the  open  door  of  i 
Epictetus. 

There  was  a Roman  gentleman  in  I 
the  heathen  time  who  went  through  to 
this  door;  he  killed  himself  and  left 
these  words  in  explanation  : ‘Y  am 

tired  of  doing  the  same  things.”  A 
man  of  few  resources,  for  the  same 
things  may  be  done  in  various  ways. 
Leisurely  dressing  may  be  turned  into 
an  amiable  pleasure,  and  amiability  in 
pleasure  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
fierceness  that  wastes  and  brings  dis- 
content or  apathy. 
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A POET’S  POET 


At  First  Recital  by  Great  Pianist 
Audience  Is  Aroused  to  Genuine 
Enthusiasm — Performance  Daz- 
zling, Superb, 


~vve-*n;sr!  imve  rpor..  to  say  of  Mr.  - 

Pachma on’.,  interpretation  of  Chopin’s 

music,  for  he  will  -give  other  recitals. 

It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  add  That 
such  playing  restores  one’s  faith  In  the 
piano  itself  as  a possibly  musical  in- 
strument and  in  piano  playing  as  a pure 
art.  For  too  often  a piano  seems  only 
an  ingenious  machine  to  test  physical 
endurance  or  to  withstand  malicious 
and  thundering  blows,  and  piano  play- 
ing a.  calling  that  might  be  classed  with 
the  display  of  a rope-dancer  or  with 
the  drudgery  of  the  treadmill. 

Mr  de  Paelunann  ls  a poet’s  poet.  He 
is  the  rapr  interpreter,  the  very  spirit  of 
Chopin. 

The  audience  applauded  again  and 
again,  often  with  true  enthusiasm,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  programme,  which 
was  none  too  long.  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
added  pieces  by  Chopin. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT  PLANS. 


Mr.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann  gave  his 
first  recital  this  season  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a large 
and  enthusiastic  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  Mozart's  Fan- 
tasia in  C minor.  No.  18;  Beethoven's 
Rondo  and  Capriccio  in  G major,  op.  129; 
Schumann's  sonata  in  G minor,  op.  22; 
Chopin's  Ballade  in  A flat  major,  Noc- 
turne' in  D flat  major;  four  etudes  op. 
25,  Nos.  3,  2,  4,  9;  Mazurka  in  B minor, 
op.  33,  No.  4;  Valse  in  A flat. 

It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
that  he  is  an  inimitable  player  of 
Chopin’s  music,  but  only  a Chopin 
| player.  This  is,  after  all,  the  highest 
praise;  for  the  most  poetic  music  in 
1 piano  literature  is  that  by  Chopin,  and 
no  composer  has  on  the  whole  written 
so  artistically  for  that  instrument  of 
musical  limitations.  But  Mr.  de  Pach- 
mann, while  he  is  easily  the  first  of 
Chopin  players  who  have  visited  us  for 
many  years,  is  by  no  means  a bigoted 
specialist.  AVe  have  heard  him  play 
with  breadth  and  passion  and  with  rare 
understanding  one  of  the  greater  son- 
atas of  Beethoven;  he  has  interpreted 
pieces  by  Mozart.  AVeber.  .Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  Liszt  with  consummate 
artistry,  and  we  heard  him  once  raise 
Schumann’s  “In  der  Nacht”  to  the 
height  of  a tragic  and  mysterious  epic. 

Yesterday  he  played  the  Fantasia  of 
Mozart  in  a manner  that  recalled  both 
that  composer’s  words  about  fine  piano 
playing  and  the  accounts  given  by  i 
Mozart's  contemporaries  of  his  own  per-  I 
formance.  A violin  could  not  have  sung 
eantabile  measures  with  more  sustained 
beauty;  rapid  passages  were  as  oil  or  | 
as  molten  gold;  and  everywhere  was  a ; 
poetic  grace  of  bygone  days.  The 
Rondo  by  Beethoven  is  made  endurable 
only  by  technical  display  and  by  con- 
trasts between  rough  grumbling  and 
capricious  humor.  The  peculiar  finesse  j 
of  Mr.  de  Pachmann  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  Beethoven’s  expression  of 
gayey,  for  when  that  practical  joker 
was  in  light  musical  mood  he  reminds 
one  of  Milton’s  elephant  who.  to  make 
mirth  for  Adam  and  Eve,  “us’d  all  Ills 
might  and  wreath’d  his  lithe  proboscis’’;  ■ 
■but  on  the  whole  the  Rondo  was  played  I 
brilliantly.  There  is  more  in  the  first  | 
movement  of  Schumann’s  sonata  than 
the  pianist  found;  there  is  a deeper  note 
of  passion.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
beautiful  in  its  simplicity  was  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Andantlno ! The  re- 
maining movements  were  also  played 
delightfully. 

The  selections  from  Chopin's  works, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ballade  and 
the  Nocturne,  call  chiefly  for  fleetness, 
quality  of  tone,  and  rhythm;  they  are 
not  first  of  all  emotional.  The  per- 
formance was  dazzling  and  superb.  It 
cannot  be  said  too  often  that  the  first 
■ requisite  of  a great  -pianist  is  beauty 
of  tone,  and  in  this  respect  alone  Mr. 
j de  Pachmann  is  without  a rival.  How 
lie  achieves  such  euphonic  triumphs  is 
a mystery.  No  wonder  that  he  him- 
self is  intoxicated  by  this  beauty  and 
levels  in  it  and  would  fain  share  his 
joy  with  the  listeners.  No  wonder  that 
lie  raises  his  hand  as  a warning  sign, 
a call  to  attention,  lest  he.  too,  lose  the 
haunting  strain  as  it  grows  fainter  and 
fainter  in  its  return  to  the  strange 
land  from  which  it  came. 


Mr.  Willy  Hess  Will  Take  the  Place  of 
Mr.  Schmedes,  Who  Is  Pre- 
vented by  Sickness. 

Air.  Hakon  Schmedes,  who  was  an- 
nounced as  the  soloist  at  the  public 
rehearsal  of  the  Symphony  orchestra 
this  afternoon,  is  sick  and  will  be  unable 
to  appear.  Mr.  AVilly  Hess  has  kindly 
volunteered  to  take  his  place,  and  he 
will  play  Bruch’s  violin  concerto  in  G 
minor. 

The  orchestral  pieces  will  be  Haydn’s 
symphony  in  E flat  major,  the  one  with 
tlie  opening  drum-role,  written  for 
Solomon’s  concerts  in  London;  the  pre- 
lude to  Richard  Strauss'  singular 
opera.  “Guntram.”  and  Tschaikowskv's 
tuneful  and  sonorous  Italian  Caprice, 
based  on  Italian  folk  songs  and  com- 
posed during  the  composer’s  sojourn  at 
Rome. 

A VEGETABLE  NOTE. 

There  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
United  States  of  33,000,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  over  last  year’s  crop,  which 
jsbows  that  this  vegetable  is  still  popu- 
lar, in  spite  of  the  frowns  of  certain 
physicians.  “Meat  and  potatoes,”  not 
“games  and  bread,”  is  the  cry  of  the 
American.  We  are  told  that  there  are 
J fellow-countrymen  who  eat  potatoes 
j three  times  a day,  and  seldom  in  any 

I northern  family  is  the  vegetable  served, 
as  in  France,  as  a dish  apart. 

Yet  the  potato  was  once  rare  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  for  years  it  was 
raised  in  the  gardens  of  fine  gentlemen 
as  a curiosity  and  a luxury,  not  a ne- 
cessity. In  1619  potatoes  sold  for  a 
shilling  a pound,  and  foreigners  won- 
dered why  they  were  sold  at  all,  for 
many  thought  them  poisonous,  and  in 
Burgundy  there  was  a law.  against  the 
planting  of  them.  Victor  Hugo  said  in 
“The  Man  A\Tho  Laughs”  that  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne  they  were  given 
only  to  hogs  and  convicts,  but  Hugo 
had  a dazzling  imagination,  and  in 
plain  statements  of  fact— especially 
when  England  was  concerned — he  was 
not1  to  be  trusted.  We  know  that  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  potato  pie 
was  named  among  the  fashionable 
[ aphrodisiacs  in  London.  AVe  owe  this 
I information  to  comedies  of  the  time. 
What  a pity  that  there  is  no  edition 
of  the  collected  and  annotated  plays 
of  the  late  Air.  Hoyt  or  of  Air.  Harri- 
gan,  now  venturing  in  vaudeville!  Such 
an  edition  would  be  a mine  of  informa- 
tion to  the  future  student  of  sociology. 

AA’ashington  Irving,  speaking  of  the 
meeting  of  Columbus  and  the  potato, 
apostrophized  the  latter  in  a fine  burst: 

I “A  humble  root,  little  valued  at  the 
time,  hut  a more  precious  acquisition 
to  man  than  all  the  spices  of  the  east.” 
There  are  many  protestants  against 
such  eulogy.  Economists,  philan- 
thropists, philosophers,  physicians  have 
cursed  this  humble  root.  William  Cob- 
bett  inveighed  against  it  as  the  arch- 
enemy of  the  workingman.  Essays 
have  been  written  to  determine 
whether  it  were  the  cause  or  the  effect 
of  misery  in  Ireland.  Alalthusians  have 
called  it  ugly  names. 

The  physicians  have  blown  Lot  and 
cold.  The  use  of  the1  potato  is  now  en- 
couraged, now  tabooed.  Patients  with 
a tendency  to  unwholesome  fat  should 
avoid  it;  the  lean  should  let  it  alone, 
but  the  fat  may  eat  provided  they  do 
not  drink  anything  at  table;  any  one 
with  a physical  inclination  toward  kid- 
ney trouble  should  look  on  it  as  lethal; 
persons  with  such  an  inclination  should 
eat  it,  but  only  baked.  Rice  should  be 
served  in  preference,  hut  Sir  Richard 
Burton  swore  that  only  the  orientals 
know  how  to  cook  rice,  which,  as  pro-  j 
pared  by  western  nations,  is  injurious. 
There  has  been,  there  is  much  chatter. 
Meanwhile  men,  women  and  children  ! 


J>t  thousands  and  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands eat  potatoes,  baked,  boiled,  fried, 
stewed,  and  wipe  their  mouths  and 
say:  "I  have  done  no  wickedness.” 

CAMPAIGN  ABUSE. 

I It  is  often  said  that  the  Americans 
I are  the  most  violently  abusive  of  all 
I people  in  their  opposition  to  a political 
opponent  or  party.  This  statement  is 
made  recklessly  and  ignorantly. 

The  political  and  social  history  of  na- 
tions ancient  and  modern  shows  that 
abuse  has  been,  and  is,  a favorite 
weapon  in  argument,  an  enlivener  of 
discussion.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite, 
instance  after  instance  at  random, 
from  the  time  of  Thersites  to  that  of  ' 
Cleon,  from  that  of  Aretino  to  that  of 
Gladstone.  Reputable  and  solid  men 
of  London  did  not  hesitate  in  their 
blind  anger  to  charge  the  moral  Glad- 
stone with  the  most  hideous  immoral- 
ity, and  honest  country  squires  broke 
into  loud  curses  at  the  mention  of  his 
name.  Go  further  back  in  English  his- 
tory, for  this  is,  after  all,  nearest  our 
own.  Look  over  the  unspeakable  pages 
of  satiric  political  journals  and  pam- 
phlets toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  read  with  held  nose  chapters 
of  “The  Jockey  Club”;  consult  the  po- 
litical caricatures  of  Gillray  and  Row- 
landson; read  the  savage  attacks  in 
Blackwood  and  Fraser's,  and  you  will 
find  either  filth  or  savagery  in  attack 
that  would  not  be  possible  in  these 
days  even  in  the  license  of  stump  speak- 
ing in  a back  district  of  a state  accus- 
tomed to  burning  live  negroes.  Think 
of  some  of  the  replies  of  Daniel  O’Con- 
nell to  his  adversaries.  Remember  Will- 
iam Cobbett  aDd  his  invective  and 
abuse;  his  description  of  Brougham  as 
“a  mixture  of  laudanum  and  brandy, 
with  a double  allowance  of  jaw,”  was 
the  mildest  and  most  agreeable  of  his 
pleasantries.  The  poets  themselves 
were  sinners  when  they  sang  of  party 
abuses;  as  Shelley  and  Coleridge;  as 
Byron  with  his  epitaph  for  Castlereagh: 
Where  there  is  censorship  of  the 
press,  where  children  of  tender  years 
arc  convicted  of  lese  majeste  as  a day 
or  two  ago  in  Germany,  the  expression 
of  opinion  is  more  guarded;  but  in  the 
restaurants  of  Berlin  where  friends 
meet  together  and  the  waiters  are  not 
suspected  of  espionage,  the  great  men 
of  the  empire,  the  Emperor  himself  is 
roundly  abused,  as  Bismarck  was  be- 
fore him.  Wherever  there  are  political 
parties,  in  Madrid  or  in  Constantinople, 
in  a land  of  despotism  or  in  a pseudo- 
republic of  South  America,  men  of  up- 
right lives  and  honorable  jjurpose  are 
accused  of  all  the  crimes  and  sins 
known  or  imagined. 

No  one  in  this  country  was  ever  more 
vilely  treated  than  Gen.  Washington 
when  he  was  President;  but  he  pre- 
served that  awful  dignity,  as  philo- 
sophical as  Caesar  and  wiser  than  the 
Roman  when  he  invited  Catullus,  who 
bad  lampooned  him  with  a foul  epi- 
gram, to  supper.  There  are  men  born 
outside  of  Ireland  who  are  constitu- 
tionally “agin  the  government.”  There 
are  others  who  do  not  believe  for  a 
moment  the  charges  they  make.  They 
use  the  easy  weapon  for  campaign  pur- 
poses only.  Then  there  are  others, 
fewer  in  number,  who  really  believe 
that  their  opponents  must  be  lost  to  all 
sense  of  honor  and  decency,  or  they 
would  not  hold  contrary  opinions;  hut 
these  men  came  on  earth  under  a 
leaden  planet,  and  humor  is  unknown 
to  them. 

There  has  been  a marked  improve- 
men  in  the  conduct  of  political  cam- 
paigns in  America.  “You  lie,  you  little 
villain,”  if  used  editorially  today,  would 
not  be  quoted  enthusiastically  as  a 
specimen  of  “nervous  and  tremendous 
English.”  We  doubt  whether  the 
epithets  interchanged  in  the  campaign 
just  before  the  civil  war  would  be  ap- 
plauded today  as  they  were  then  by 
men  of  refinement  and  distinction.  And 
even  in  the  rudest  days  of  our  political 
debates  there  was  not  a close  approach 
to  the  personalities  intercb  aged  and 
the  mud  thrown  by  disputants  over 


theology  TfT bygone  centuries.  Read,  for 
example,  the  answers  of  the  saintly 
Milton  to  Salmasius. 


OVERHEATED. 

Foreigners  visiting  this  country  in 
winter  complain  of  the  excessive  heat 
of  inns,  railway  cars,  theatres  and 
concert  halls,  churches  and  private 
houses.  In  the  earlier  years  of  New 
England  the  inhabitants  suffered  from 
cold.  Going  to  church,  for  instance, 
was  an  Arctic  expedition.  The  shrewd 
Franklin  gave  his  name  to  an  emi- 
nently sensible  stove,  but  then  there 
came  the  reign  of  tight-drum  stove  and 
hot-air  furnace.  The  varnish  of  furni- 
ture oozed  and  sizzled;  the  joints 
cracked;  paintings  were  warped— and 
this  was  called  comfort,  and  by  some  is 
still  called  by  that  name.  Again  there 
was  a change  for  the  better,  and  in 
many  houses  today  the  grate  and  the 
fireplace  are  not  merely  decorative.  By 
grate  we  do  not  mean  the  hideous 
mockery  of  gas  logs  or  gas  coals;  we 
refer  to  cheerful  cannel  coal,  with  its 
glow  and  delightful  odor,  or  to  the 
wood  fire,  dear  to  the  sentimental.  Un- 
fortunately. many  live  in  apartment 
houses,  aud  it  is  hard  to  maintain  an 
even  temperature  in  a flat,  for  the  heat 
then  depends  on  the  caprice  and  the 
moral  disposition  of  the  janitor,  which 
arc  tempered  in  a way  by  the  generos- 
ity or  the  stinginess  of  the  landlord. 

Foreign  authors  of  books  about  us 
have  said  that  this  excessive  heat  is 
ruinous  to  the  beauty  and  the  health  of 
our  women,  who  are  delicate,  hot- 
house plants,  easy  victims  to  pulmon- 
ary diseases.  These  charges  were  no 
doubt  true  some  years  ago,  and  in  a 
less  degree  they  are  tri^e  today,  al- 
though the  women  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances— to  use  a somewhat  vague 
phrase — are  sturdier  and  more  accus- 
tomed to  exercise.  Rooms  are  still  kept 
too  hot,  and  the  dressing  of  the  body 
in  cold  weather  is  generally  absurd. 
There  are  many  who  put  on  heavy  flan- 
nels and  thick  outer  garments  even  be- 
fore the  first  flurry  of  snow.  They  sit 
in  these  clothes  in  rooms  that  are  at 
summer  heat.  They  dread  a draught. 
When  the  man  or  the  woman  goes  into 
the  biting  or  damp  air,  the  thick  over- 
coat or  cloak  seems  flimsy.  A woman 
thus  warmly  clad  will  shop  or  pay  a 
call  without  removing  her  wraps,  and 
then  stand  on  a street  corner  and  won- 
der why  she  feels  chilly. 

Americans  who  at  first  shiver  when 
passing  a winter  iu  a foreign  city 
finally  become  accustomed  to  the  lower 
temperature  of  the  dwelling,  and  are 
the  healthier  There  are  Russian  gen- 
tlemen who  never  wear  an  undershirt 
in  winter;  they  fortify  themselves  in 
the  open  air  with  garments  of  thick 
fur.  This  manner  of  dress  is,  perhaps, 


an  extreme,  but  it  is  at  least  logical. 
Why  should  one  dress  for  winter  and 
vet  live  in  summer  heat? 


/ Z. 


V 


AN  OLD  GRIEVANCE. 

There  has  been  trouble  of  late  in 
Paris  over  the  theatre  hat,  for  the 
women’s  hats  are  bigger  than  ever  this 
year.  The  conductor  of  a woman  s col- 
umn in  a Paris  journal  therefore 
asked  for  suggestions  for  an  ideal  hat, 
which  should  have  quality,  not  quan- 
tity. And  now  the  milliners  have  de- 
signed what  they  fondly  think  is  an 
ideal.  It  is  a “beguin,”  a child’s  cap, 
or  a tiny  bonnet  of  embroidery  or  lace. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  ^create  and  an- 
other thing  to  induce  the  fashionable 
women  to  wear  the  creation,  so  thei’e  is 
a propaganda.  The  milliners  have 
pleaded  with  their  customers;  that 
nuisance,  the  ouvreuse,  has  been  con- 
sulted, and  all  theatre  managers  who 
are  in  favor  of  no  hats  have  been  seen. 
It  is  thought  that  the  new  bonnet  will 
be  worn  generally  in  the  theatres  this 
year. 

The  history  of  theatre  audiences  in 
all  countries  is  as  yet  unwritten.  There 
are  already  contributions;  thus  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  audiences  for 
whom  Shakespeare  wrote,  and  we  are 


more  or  less  familiar  with  certain  hah-  i 

its  of  the  Parisian  audiences  of  the  j 
eighteenth  century,  but  there  is  no  all- 
embracing,  philosophical  and  rnonu-  ! 
mental  work.  Therefore,  we  can  now 
speak  only  vaguely  of  a deliberate  nt- 
1 tempt  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in 
Paris  to  suppress  the  huge  and  inter- 
fering hat  affected  by  women  in  the 
| theatres  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  is  no  work 
with  copious  index  to  which  one  can 
turn  readily  for  the  precise  date  and 
language  of  the  courteously  worded  or- 
der; but  we  remember  that  the  order 
was  imperative.  So,  when  Handel  con- 
ducted “The  Messiah”  in  Dublin,  la- 
dies were  requested  to  leave  their  hoops 
at  home.  The  complaint  against  the 
theatre  hat  is  an  old  one. 

It  is  not  probable  that  many  women 
going  to  the  theatre  dress  deliberately 
for  the  sake  of  annoyance.  They  do 
not  realize  the  size  of  (he  hat;  they 
left  home  hurriedly  and  they  are  not 
sure  of  their  coiffure.  They  dislike  the 
bother  of  the  dressing  room  or  of  keep- 
ing the  hat  on  the  lap.  Here  and  there 
a vain  woman  may  go  to  the  theatre 
only  to  be  looked  at,  and  she  thinks  her 
hat  effective,  but  such  are  not  in  the 
majority.  American  women  should  not 
fear  exposure,  for  the  hair  of  the 
American  is  a wonder  to  foreigners, 
who  eulogize  it  in  terms  that  out-color 
Apuleius’  gorgeous  praise.  To  some, 
otherwise  plain  featured,  hair  is  a most 
consoling  ornament  in  its  abundance, 
hue,  ^irresistible  provocation.  Why 
should  these  things  be  hid?  Inherent 
coquetry,  proper  pride  — these  alone 
should  hid  a woman  lay  aside  her  hat. 

A Parisian  journalist  describes  a 
universally  familiar  scene:  “Would 

j you  mind  holding  your  head  a little 
j more  to  the  right,  madame?”  “But. 

| monsieur,  I have  paid  for  my  place.” 
“So  have  I,  madame,  but  I cannot  see 
anything.”  “My  hat  is  really  so 
small,”  answers  the  woman,  “trying  to 
see  over  the,  brim  of  the  species  of 
feathebed  Mt.  Blanc  which yeovers  her 
hair  and  projects  in  lofty  crags  on 
either  side  of  her  head.”  But  what  can 
the  man  behind  say  if  the  hair  be 
combed  skyward,  stuffed,  turreted?  lie 
cannot  reasonably  ask  the  offender  to 
re-dress  her  hair. 

There  are  men  who  are  equally  an- 
noying to  the  spectators  behind  them. 
They  sit  uncommonly  high,  their  shoul- 
ders are  aggressively  broad,  and  their 
head  is  like  unto  a huge  block.  One 
cannot  ask  such  a man  to  leave  his 
head  in  the  cloak  room,  ne  has  a right 
to  wear  it.  He  is  no  fit.  Denis  to  carry 
it  in  his  hand.  lie  n *cds  it  to  see  and 
hear.  Yet  this  head  is  every  whit  as 
annoying  as  the  picture  hat  of  his  fe- 
male companion.  There  is  no  escape 
from  it.  Does  the  man  behind  shift  his 
position,  crane  his  neck,  look  now  to 
the  right  and  left?  The  huge,  square 
head  moves  simultaneously,  as  in  cruel 
mockery. 


and  slapped  her.  It's  a wonder  he  <1 
not  make  faces  at  her  or  pull  her  liai 
Mr.  Ed  O'Leary,  Democratic  watclie 
indignant,  wasted  no  words.  He  ju 
shot  the  deputy  sheriff  and  wounded  hi 
mortally.  It  seems  incredible,  but  M 
O’Leary  was  arrested  for  his  gallai 
defence  of  the  dignity  of  elections  ai 
the  sanctity  of  womanhood.  Such  ii 
cidents  may  lead  in  Colorado  to  a r 
form  in  woman’s  dress  for  political  ng 
Something  neat  in  corduroy  might  do,  < _ 
a Joan  of  Arc  coat  of  mail,  which  net  | 
not  be  unbecoming;  witness  the  gli 
tering  costume  of  any  leader  in.  a sta; 
march  of  the  Amazons. 


OLD  SYMPHONY 


The  programme  of  the  fourth  Syn. 
phony  concert,  given  last  night  in  Syn- 
phony  nii,  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor,  wa 
as  follows: 

Symphony  in  K flat  major  (B.  &,  H.,  No.  1). . 

_ , Hard 

Concerto  in  G minor  for  violin ...Brue 

Prelude  to  act  I.  ot  ‘'Gnulram'' R.  Straus 

Italian  Caprice, Tschalkowak 

There  are  symphonies  and  piano  con 
certos  that  are  out  of  proportion  In  s 
huge  concert  hall.  They  are  built  Oi 
such  a scale,  with  a view  to  the  orches 
tra  and  the  piano  of  the  period,  tha 
played  toy  a modem  full  orchestra  oi 
with  a modern  concert  grand,  they  seerr 
dwarfed  or  trifling  or  dull  when  brough 
into,  say.  Symphony  Hall.  The  wood' 
wind  instruments  may  toe  doubled  to 
preserve  the  due  balance  with  the  pres 
ent  (body  of  strings,  but,  the  effect  oi 
the  whole  is  lost-  There  is  no  true  lntl 
macy  of  thought  between  performer; 
and  hearers.  The  musical  fluid,  to  usd 
the  phrase  of  Berlioz,  does  not  enwra' 
the  listener. 

But  let  a symphony  by  Haydn 
Mozart  be  performed  by  a compara 
tively  small  band  in  a small  hall,  and 
unless  the  musio  itself  be  one  of  th< 
younger  works  of  these  composers 
there  is  contagious  enjoyment.  Tlln 
antique  charm,  melodic  simplicity,  con-j 
trapuntal  rush  or  downright  jollity 
then  make  their  way.  The  ideal  music 
hall  has  two  rooms:  one  for  the  dra 
matio  Intensity,  the  roar  and  the  bustle, 
of  the  mighty  . of  today;  and  one— it 
should  be  in  the  rococo  style— for  thf 
music  that  charmed  cavaliers  in  wigs 
and  noble  dames  adorned  with  powderi 
and  patches.  It  may  also  be  said  that 
the  smug  cheerfulness  of  Haydn,  whlcl 
puts  one  in  good  humor  when  the  or 
chest  ra  and  the  hall  are  small,  aggra 
vates  when  it  Is  proclaimed  by  a grea 
band  of  players. 

Richard  Strauss'  “Guntram”  has  . 
symbolical  libretto,  and  as  his  stag** 
characters  were  not  creatures  of  flesh 
and  blood,  the  opera  quickly  died.  N< 
opera  that  Is  purely  symbolical  wil 
have  a better  fate.  There  are  some  in 
genlous  persons  who  are  prating  con- 
stantly about  the  symbolism  In  Wag- 
ner’s music-dramas;  but  the  characters 
in  the  “Ring”  and  in  “Tristan”  are  first 
of  all  human,  often  shabbily  human,  in! 
their  godlike  disguises.  Bruennhilde  anefe 
Fricka  and  Sieglinde  and  Isolde  ara 
women;  they  are  something  more  than, 
mouthpieces  for  symbolism.  “Guntram"  f 
is  an  opera  of  renunciation,  and  whera 
there  should  be  action  there’s  nothing 
doing.  Audiences  are  Impatient  witbsuch 
librettos,  and,  unless  the  music  be  in- 
congruously dramatic  and  imaginative! 
at  the  same  time.  Time  smiles  on  tha 
few  months  or  even  weeks  that  bear  tha 
work  of  so  much  labor  and  anxiety  and! 
grayer  and  hope  to  his  enormous  dust- 

The  prelude  to  the  first  act  of  “Gun- 
tram,” played  last  night,  was  naturally! 
Intended  to  put  the  opera  audience  Into 
the  suitable  mood  for  receptivity;  but 
Strauss  also  looked  toward  the  concert 
hall  for  fame  and  applause,  and 
thoughtfully  provided  an  explanatory 
note  for  such  performance.  It  might  ba 
better  for  a concert  hearer  to  be  let 
alone,  to  be  unacquainted  with  any 
purpose  of  the  composer  as  with  anyi 
knowledge  of  the  operatic  story,  so  that 
listening  to  the  music  he  might  dream 
dreams  and  create  the  world  in  which 
Guntram  should  play  the  hero.  Tha 
music  itself,  as  absolute  music  without 
any  thought  of  the  tale  about  to  bd 
told,  Is  not  stamped  with  the  individ- 
uality of  the  Strauss  now  famous,  on 
according  to  some  sensitive  souls,  in- 
famous. 

The  composer  of  “Guntram”  had, 
-haken  off  the  influence  of  Schumann, 
disputants  were  hurt.  We  are  not  told  and  Brahms,  but  he  was  under  the  spell 

whether  the  negro  finally  voted,  but  it  & t^he  futur^rau^,  &«£  To 
is  pleasant  to  see  such  attempts  to  fleeting  suggestion  of  two  conflicting 
, , c , , c ,,  tonalities,  and  there  are  certain  orches- 

mamtam  the  freedom  oi  the  ballot,  tral  effects  that  are  Strauss’  own.  The 
I,  , ——  work,  however,  is  too  evidently  a pre- 

Near  McKee.  in  the  same  county,  a Mr.  iude — not  a sharply  defined  overture; 
Nathan  Edwards,  overcome  by  strong  R i3  doubtful,  even  when  It  ls» 

, . , , . , ,,  played  as  well  as  it  was  last  night, 

drink,  overturned  an  inkwell  on  Mr.  whether  it  would  be  effective  thus  taken 
Steve  Sempler,  who  promptly  shot  liim  from  its  proper  place. 

. . * . . , Tschaikowsky,  ailing  In  mind  and  in 

through  the  heart.  Such  little  episode-  body,  sojourned  in  Rome  in  1SS0  and 
are  perhaps  expected  in  Kentucky.  P|easure  in  Italian  music  only 

_ ,,  , , . , >n  the  folk  songs  sung  In  the  streets 

In  ( olorado  women  serve  as  judge. = or  sung  to  him  by  an  acquaintance,  a 
At  Midwav  a deputy  S p used  some  of  these  tunes. 

' sentimental  or  passionate.  In  this 


LATE  INCIDENTS. 

The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  finds 
material  for  his  great  work,  “Man  as  a 
Social  and  Political  Beast”  (the  first 
volume  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
elephant  folio,  superbly  illustrated,  sold 
only  by  subscription),  in  reports  of 
election  proceedings  in  Kentucky  aud 
Colorado.  In  Kentucky  there  was  good 
gunning  in  the  rural  districts,  but  in 
the  towns  the  fights  were  of  a vulgar 
nature,  chiefly  with  fists,  and  unworthy 
of  serious  consideration.  Near  Inez,  in 
Johnson  county,  a negro  was  presented 
at  the  polls  by  white  men.  An  election 
officer  piotested,  but  the  whites  drew 

revolvers  by  tlie  way  of  argument,  and 

. , , . . The  composer  of  “Guntram”  had  I 

there  was  a general  popping,  until  six  shaken  off  the  influence  of  Schumann,  ! 


of  election. 


j sheriff  had  some  disagreement  with  Mrs  price.  The'  s e n t hrnen t i s"o f ten  "charac- 
Kennedy  at  the  polls,  and  tore  her  dress  terlstically  Italian  sentimentalism,  and 


THE  ORGANIST, 

AS  COMPOSER,  TEACHER,  MAN 


HAK<?N  5CHMEDES, 

VIOLINIST. 
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i This  Famous  Musician 
Will  Give  an  Organ  Re- 
cital in  Symphony  Hall 
Tomorrow  Night— Eu- 
logy of  the  Banjo  by 
Mr.  George  C.  Dobson 
—Miss  Aus  der  Ohe’s 
Recital  News  and 
Gossip. 


' FfTv  wdi1?6*,  tJmJLs  are  Characteristi- 
,'2).rbanaT.  but  the  caprice  is  full  of 
S“fc  Ttfiithere  are  remin- 

IJfittitnew efif» aIi5n  opera  of  the  fifties 

MtitrlSldtm.  d1?88  accompaniment) 
ut  recalls  the  last  scene  of  "La  Travi- 

- 0 Misere"  in  "II  Trova- 

' A.  ■ ana  the  swing,  the  drunkenness 
fiA  'hi®  'Sm  should  he  irresistible. 

t'lHenf  t,f,  anSe  -last  nisht,  while 
.'  ,,  ?nt  in  mechanical  detail,  might 
w.been  more  elastic  and  extrav- 

rsint.  When  a great  man  is  coarse,  his 
seness  might  as  Well  be  accentuat  * 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  endeav- 
to  soften  or  refine.  And  it  is  not 
i say  fhat  in  every  elemental 

«n  there  must  be  a streak  of  coarse- 

i I Lf*’-  ?c.hniedes  was  announced  as  the 
violinist,  but  a slip  in  the  Dro-* 
^Mtfr6  Ti0Ok  Stat?j  fhat  he  was  sick. 
Tn,Sf„:ouId‘a,ke  bis  P'ace  andl 
y Bruch  s concerto  in  G minor  Mr 
hs  was  warmly  applauded.  His  per- 

«traightforward,  b&Vk 

hhld  bv’fint  her  than  one  distin- 
,11,  a *me  or  overpowering  prim- 

i’Jk'o-n<lo?lity4  yet  14  was  conspicuous  by* 
Hf??  °f  many  excellent  qualities-  it 
the  performance  of  a well  equipped 
iicianShnnd  expel!ienced  violinist  anrj 
!iinlan’  and  in  the  interpretation  of? 
slow  movement  there  was  sentiment. 


jADELE 


'MUSIC  NOTS. 
ie  Boston  Singing  Club,  Mr.  Tucker 
;(?af°r-  win  give  two’  concerts  in 
laii  Fa1  nj°n  JMednesday  evenings 

- l-  and,  March  8.  At  the  first  con- 
Nevin’s  "Quest"  and  part  song4 
be  sung.  The  soloists  will  be  Mils 

i]iudetj0bass.Pra“0’  and  Mr’  Ferna»l 

ie  pianola  concert  in  Steinert  Hall 
„be  given  on  Wednesday  evening; 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  as  an- 
iced  inF  Music  of  the  Week." 

. Georg*  W.  Chadwick,  assisted  bv 
'rTOffirl  of  60  players  and  Mr.  h<t- 
Withempoon,  baritone,  will  gh'n 
mcert  o\  his  own  compositions  in 
an  Hailjon  Monday,  the  21st,  at  8 
f;,  The  programme  will  include  Sin- 
-tta  (hrsl  time  in  Boston);  “Lochin- 
ballad /tor  baritone  and  orchestral  ) 

- ui  A n/ujor  (Symphonic  sketches); 
e with  jji aiio;  Symphony  in  F major)  J 


■wonders,  expected  this  to  be  the  fust 
and  greatest;  phansy,  then,  my  disapint- 
|ment,  when,  we  got  there,  to  find  this 
IBalong,  not  situated  on  the  sea,  but  on 
the  shoar."  This  town  was  long  ago  the 
city  of  refuge  for  Englishmen  annoyed 
by  importunate  creditors,  or  'exiled  in 
consequence  of  some  scandal,  or  in 
search  of  "foreign  advantages”  at  little 
cost.  Was  It  Thackeray  who  spoke  of 
some  disreputable  person  as  having 
Boulogne,  billiards  and  beer  written  on 
liis  forehead  ? The  fastidious  Mr.  Yel- 
lowplush  did  not  like  the  town:  "A 
dingy,  mellumcolly  place;  the  only  thing 

^Townt-hemS"reetS  18  the  gUttep  whlch 
Ouilmant'e  father  was  an  org,anI<d 
For  R0hv°  diedK  in  189°-  a“the 

o|  the^erh“oyfeasrt.  hN^So^San^ 
[founded  the  chief  musical  institutions  of 
^/’u>°gue-  was  an  intimate  friend  Sf 

™^«ufibeer’  -nd  was  esteemed  highly  as 

rpme^?hl-aiid  ™an  by  his  townsfolk/we 
remember  him  as  a sinsrularlv  affnhip 
and  charming  old  man.  fhe  little  organ 
that  stands-or  stood— in  the  snn-2 
apartment  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy,  Paris 
and  was  so  well  known  to  Gullmant's 

pft  ij^^^^fi^^-fier's^pfea^mire  ^ 

E 


R.  ALEXANDRE  GTTIL- 
MANT  will  visit  Boston 
for  the  third  time,  and 
give  an  organ  recital  in 
Symphony  Hall  tomorrow 
night.  This  acknowledged 
master  of  the  organ  was 
at  Boulogne  March  12,  1837,  the 
sne  described  by  Mr.  Yellowplush: 
ng  sirmare— which  means  in 
. the  town  of  Balong,  sityouated 
i sea.  X who  had  heard  of  forlng 


Early  and  Late  Years. 

The  father  was  the  boy’s  first  teacher 
and  the  boy  at  the  age  of  12  was  able  to 
fill  his. master’s  position  in  the  church 
when  occasion  required.  He  studied  har- 
j »ony  with  an  Italian  named  Gustave 
Carulli.  This  Caruill,  who  died  in  1876, 
at  the  age  of  75,  was  the  son  of  a fa- 
mous Neapojitan  player  of  the  guitar 
and  a composer  for  that  instrument  To 
, fill?  dfLy  <fuilmant  acknowledges  grate- 
*be  influence  of  Carulli  over  him 
, Foug,in.  ?ays-  however,  that  Gulp 
mant  formed  himself  “by  work,  by  de- 
termination and  by  intelligent  perse- 
verance, by  reading  treatises,  by  study- 
ing the  compositions  of  great  composers 
and  impregnating  himself  with  thtir 
genius.  He  would  shut  himself  un  In 
the  church  each  day  to  master  the  in- 


|nUsSy  naandC  medfttteP  his”^ 

fn”°,«?7  *h  Sal"*  hf, 

UltoSJ'  a”“  C :SiSSl"  3 “Si 

de  Hage  paid  him  a glowing 
iRfi?Urw!n  th5  Gazette  Musicale,  and  in 
1862  Guiimant  made  a sensation  bv  dis- 
playing the  organ  of  Saint  Sulpice  in 
Paris.  While  he  was  still  a church  or- 
ganist at  Boulogne  he  became  known  as 
a virtuoso  in  English  cities.  At  the  in- 
auguration of  the  great  organ  of  Notre 
Dame,  Paris  he  played  his  "Marche 
jifunebre  et  Chant  Seraphique"  for  the 
first  time.  In  1871  he  was  called  to  Paris 
[ to  take  the  place  of  the  lamented  Chau- 
vet,  the  organist  of  the  Trinity,  the 
I church  in  the  artists’  quarter,  the 
enurch  where  so  many  requiems  have 
oeen  sung  for  painters,  play-actors  and 
musicians,  and  he  held  this  position  till 
1W1,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence 
of  some  disagreement  with  the  authori- 
ties  of  the  church  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  the  music. 

His  life  since  his  appointment  at  the 
trinity  has  been  one  of  usefulness  in- 
fluence and  glory.  He  has  been’  ap- 
plauded in  nearly  all  the  chief  cities  of 
Europe.  The  Herald  publishes  today  a 
p?ri.r,alt  taken  about  20  years  ago 

aESga’  wb|ch  he  visited  to  display  his 
ability  on  the  celebrated  organ  of  that 
city  He  has  played  to  Cosima  Wagner 
at  Bayreuth,  for  he  made  the  pilgrim- 
age when  it  was  not  a vacation  fash- 
ion.  He  is  professor  of  the  organ  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  and  the  Schola  Can- 
torum,  of  which  Vincent  d’Indy  Is  the 
director.  He  founded  in  1878  the  Society 
of  Organ  and  Orchestri  Concerts  of  the 
l urocadero.  He  has  been  honored  in 
| every  way  at  home  and  abroad. 

Composer  and  Teacher. 

Guiimant’s  compositions  for  the  organ 
are  widely  known.  Before  they  came  to 
this  country  American  organists  played 
pieces  by  Batiste  or  Lefebure-Wely.  The 
former  was  an  excellent  teacher  of  har- 
mony, the  latter  was  famous  for  his 
improvisations,  hut  the  published  works 


HAUFT, 

tfFGVMNIST., 

of  these  men  give  a RUnt,  if  not  errone- 
ous, idea  of  their  musicianship;  they  are 
for  the  most  part  sentimental  or  flam- 
boyant;  still,  they  served  In  the  dev^T 
tr  “for  thevr?nli  in  this  coun- 

f anist°sr to^lhe0 necessity  of^giTtr^tio^' 
th5y  an  indisputable  effect  oii 
the  art  of  organ-building  in  America 
7' ^expositions  of  Guiimant  were  as 
ev?r  TnW°rld  t0  the  organist  and  how- 
ever  they  may  now  be  judged  bv  the 

August  Haunt  of  musicians. 

silsiSli bs 

Sing  ng  of  the  melody  Legato  i- 
teaches  It.  is  the  art  of  artl  yet' hyalin 
teaches  a variety  in  staccato^  whfch  Is 

always  “organ  staccato,”  not  the  ra<^- 
FoTe-^l1nffei:-lded  touch  brought  over  to 

system  tauvlft3  a'b?olute  necessity— a 

be'pm-) 

seMnLmafter8,  thousrb  not  a fetish.  He 
told  ™ onceySwfthtranSCription’  and  bs 

j»*J3  s a 

vervT/sr1?0^  he  ^ easily  among  thl  ' 
Frahied  to  °/^nlsts,  who  are  i 

yea'rs.  1 th  rt  from  their  tender  I 

)n’IhfdhariLCterlstics  of  bis  organ  plav-  ^ 
ing  are  a fluent  technic,  which  is  never 
displayed  for  the  sake  ofmerelyawak- 

frresfsUM^ r’hv?hnt ’ sharPly  defined  and 
ie.  rhythm;  a cunnin°-  par  fm* 

thStrfsStnurn  ?olfors  and  nuances;  a taste 
islf-4  in  buT  n,ot  Pedantic  nor  prud- 
isn,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  re- 

notr?lld°hfme  i?odern  organ,  which  does 
iioc  lead  him,  however,  to  sacrifiee  tho 
ancient  composers  on  the  altar  of  hie 
own  glory,  and  an  ever-present  sense  of 

and  :rf  rehren,u  nobility  of  bis  instrSment 
and  of  the  dignity  of  his  profession. 

TIte  Man  Himself* 

As  a man,  he  is  affable  and  courteous, 
not  from  tact,  but  by  nature.  Dignified, 
lie  lias  a keen  sense  of  humor.  Devoutly 
religious,  he  is  liberally  minded  and  very 
human.  A delightful  conversationalist, 
he  prefers  to  talk  about  anything  but 
himself  and  his  own  accomplishments. 

The  patient  and  inspiring  teacher  is  a 
warm  personal  friend. 

His  life  is  given  over  to  music,  yet  he 
appreciates  intelligently  the  other  arts, 
the  composers  nearest  to  him  20  years 


ago  were  Palestrina.  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Wagner,  and  the  compositions  of  these 
men  are  bound  sumptuously  in  red  in 
his  large  library.  A composer  like 
Haydn  he  associates  with  green  binding 
and  Mozart  with  blue.  Individuality 
may  thus  be  shrewdly  shown.  There  are 
compositions  that  might  fitly  be  bound 
for  the  symbolist  in  sheep,  others  in 
pigskin,  others  again  in  full  calf.  The 
skins  of  human  beings  have  been  used 
by  certain  passionate  amateurs,  and  to 
bind  a wretched  piece  of  music  with  the 
skin  of  its  composer  might  be  an  act  of 
justice  not  wholly  abhorrent. 

English  cookery  is  to  Guilmant  the 
abomination  of  desolation;  nor  can  he 
endure  the  English  Sunday.  He  approves 
the  beer  of  Munich,  the  generous  wines 
of  his  own  country,  but  he  detests  ab- 
sinthe, which  he  considers  a peril  to  the 
nation  of  which  he  is  so  justly  proud. 
He  is  a master  of  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult arts:  that  of  mixing  a salad. 

There  are  some  Americans  who  still 
believe  with  a confidence  truly  pathetic 

that  French  novels  written  chiefly  for 
exportation  portray  faithfully  French 
domestic  life;  that  Frenchmen  have  no 
other  occupation  than  the  pursuit  of 
their  neighbors’  wives;  that  there  is  no 
such  thing- as  "home”  in  France.  They 
should  visit  Guilmant’s  home  at  Meudon, 
near  Paris,  where  he  sees  woods  and 
pleasant  fields,  where  he  cultivates  his 
art,  happiest  of  all  in  simple  and  do- 
mestic pleasures,  happiest  in  the  com- 
panv  of  his  family. 

This  is  his  third  visit  to  Boston.  He 
gave  two  concerts  hero  in  1893  at  the 
New  Old  South  Church,  and  two  in  1897 
at  the  Mission  Church.  Such  an  artist 
and  such  a man  as  Alexandre  Guiilmant 
is  always  welcome. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY"— Steinert  Hall,  S P.  M.,  piano  recital 
by  Miss  Adele  Aus  tier  Ohe.  Bach's  Fantasia 
in  C minor;  Schubert’s  Impromptu  in  F 
minor,  op.  142;  Beethoven's  Variations  in  C 
minor:  Chopin's  Sonata  in  Bflatminor;  Three 
Fantasy  Pieces  by  Schumann;  Aus  der  Ohe'a 
"Legend"  and  Btude;  Sgambatl’s  Nocturne; 
Liszt's  Tarantella. 


seats  nr 
The  . 
exactly 

won  so  i*l  u.„x,  . — ...  — 

has  beer/ no  change  in  the  company,  and 
If  anything,  the  general  results  are  bet- 
ter than  thev  were,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased familiarity  of  the  stage  force 
with  the  complicated  machinery  which 
governs  the  scenery  and  lights.  The 
hours  of  performance  will  also  be  the 
same,  those  in  the  evening  beginning  at 
5:30  o’clock  with  an  hour  and  a quarter's 
intermission  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond acts,  and  the  matiness,  beginning  at 


' balcony  at  do  cents.  WnFS  ^gramme,  that  £££;  ,is  l 

finances  will  be  given  on  plece.  which  was  purely  an  e im iv  va 

same  scale  as  that  which  tion  illustrating  t™.Il  of  banjo  plav- 
:ch  praise  last  month.  There,  rioUs  technical  features  o ™°0£  alli 

pleased  the  audience  mu  per- 

and  while  at  one  of  tnose^ece 
formances  an  °ld  solo  in  the 

listening  to  my  t-onciuai  B arose 

above  mentioned  . “We  could 

in  the  audience  nf|ht"  A dear  friend 
listen  to  that  a nignv  Harvard,  who 

recently'  p Jsed^awa?,  used  to  say: 
“There  is  nothing  like  the  banjo/*  and 


ond  acts,  and  the  matiness.  beginning  at  ineie  is  nuuuiiB  j *ad 

11  o'clock,  with  an  hour’s  intermission  h*  de- 


Syinphony  Hall,  8 P.  M..  organ  recital  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Gullnmnt.  Guilmant's  Sonata 
No.  7:  Aloys  Klein's  Elevation  in  E fiat; 
Bach’s  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B minor;  Capoe- 
ci's  Scherzo  in  D major;  Buxtehude’s  Chornl, 
“Ach  llerr.  mich  armen  Suender” ; Handel’s 
Concerto  In  D minor  (transcribed  by  Guil- 
ninnt);  Improvisation;  Dubois'  “Hosannah” 
(Chorus  Magnus). 

ri’ESDAY— Steinert  Hall,  3 P.  M..  second 
piano  recital  by  Mr.  Josef  Hofmann.  Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata,  op.  22:  Rameau's  'Rappel 
des  Oiseaux”:  Couperin’s  “Tambourin’’  and 
“Tenebreu8e" ; Schumann's  Cameval,  op.  9; 
Nine  Etudes  by  Chopin,  and  pieces  by  Gluck- 
Sgambati.  Schumann-Tausig,  Sehubert-Liszt,  . 
Ttchnikowsky.  Liszt. 

Jordan  Hall.  8 P.  M..  first  performance  of 
“The  Lark  of  the  Larks.”  new  comic  opera, 
book  by  W.  H.  Gardner,  music  by  H.  F. 
Odell,  produced  by  the  Massachusetts  Choral 
Societv  Mr.  Odell,  conductor. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3 P.  M. . Mr. 
David  Bispham  will  sing  at  his  third  song 
cycle  recital  Schubert’s  ‘Winter  Journey.” 

Steinert  Hall,  afternoon.  Pianola  Recital. 

Mr.  Willard1  Flint  will  sing  Vulcan’s  Song 
from  “Philemon  and  Bancis”  and  Tlnsuti’s 
"Bedouin  Song”  to  a pianola  accompaniment. 

Potter  Hall.  8 P.  M..  first  concert  of  the 
Hoffmann  Quartet,  assisted  by  Miss  Alice 
Cummings,  pianist;  Beethoven’s  quartet,  on. 

74;  Lekeu’s  piano  quartet  (first  time); 
Dvorak’s  quintet,  op.  77. 

Jordan  Hall.  8 P.  M..  repetition  6f  the  new 
comic  opera.  “The  Lark  of  the  Larks.” 
THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3 P.  M..  second 
piano  recital  of  Mr.  de  Pachmann. 

Chiekerlng  Hall.  3:30.  Miss  Katharine 
Foote’s  song  recital.  Songs  by  PergoleiSI, 
Cornelius.  Schumann.  Schubert,  Ilenschel, 
Brahms.  Gerlcke.  Lang.  Dresel.  Hopeklrk, 

C.  K.  Rogers.  Foote,  Bizet,  Marchetti,  G. 
Faure.  Widor. 

Potter  Hall.  8 P.  M..  first  concert  of  the 
Longy  Club;  Rletz’s  Concertstueck.  op.  41 
for  flute;  oboe,  clarinet,  born,  bassoon,  piano 
Fierce's  Pastorale  Variee  (in  the  old  style, 
for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  trumpet,  horn  and 
two  bassoons;  Gade’s  Ballade  for  cla-inet 
and  piano,  and  Wldor’s  Introduction  ani 
Rondo  for  clarinet  and  piano  (Messrs. 
Grlsez  and  de  Voto):  Bernard’s  Divertisse- 
ment  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  horns,  two  bassoons. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M..  Fifth 
Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Mr.  Gerlcke  conductor:  Brahms’  Symphony 
No.  3:  Wolf’s  “Penthesilea”  (first  time),  and 
the  Finale  to  “Goetterdaemmerunc.’’  Mine. 
Gndski  will  be  the  soloist.  She  will  sing  an 
aria  by  Mozart. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.,  Fifth 
Concert  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  Pro- 
gramme ns  on  Friday  afternoon. 

PERSONAL 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
from  photographs  of  Miss  Adele  aus  der 
Ohe,  pianist,  who  will  play  In  Steinert 
Hall  tomorrow  afternoon;  of  Alexandre 
Guilmant  and  his  intimate  friend,  the 
lale  Aristide  Cavaille-Coll  (1811-1899),  the 
famous  organ  builder;  of  August  Haupt, 
the  celebrated  organist  and  teacher  of 
Berlin  (1819-1891);  also  a portrait  of  Mr. 
Hakon  Schmedes,  a member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  who  was  an- 
nounced as  the  solo  violinist  of  last 
night,  but  who  was  prevented  by  sick- 
ness from  appearing. 

Miss  Folsom  has  been  engaged  for  the 
first  performance  by  the  Handel  and 
Havdn  of  “The  Messiah”  on  Christmas 
night.  She  will  give  a recital  in  Boston 
the  first  week  in  December. 

“PARSIFAL”  AGAIN. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage's- company  will 
appear  again  in  "Parsifal"  at  the  Tre-  I 
mont  Theatre  for  one  week  only,  begin- 
ning Nov.  28. 

The  box  office  sale  of  seats  for  the 
week  will  begin'  on  Monday  morning, 
Nov.  21,  at  8 o’clock.  The  conditions 
which  governed  the  former  sale  will  gov- 
ern this.  Mail  reservations  of  seats  ac- 

companied  bj-  check  or  money  order 
will  be  placed  on  file  in  the  box  olfice 
and  honored  in  the  order  in  which  tnev 
are  received.  The  prices  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: The  entire  lower  floor,  except  the 
last  three  rows.  S3.  The  last  three  rows 
of  the  orchestra  and  ail  the  first  balcony. 

S2;  the  second  balcony,  SI.  with  rush 
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between  the  first  and  second  acts. 

LOCAL. 

The  programme  of  the  second  Kneisel 
quartet  concert  in  Potter  Hall,  Tuesday 
evenlng.  the  22d,  will  include  Con- 
verse’s new  string  quartet  in  A minor. 
Beethoven's  piano  trio  in  C major,  and 
Haydn’s  quartet  in  D major,  op.  76,  No. 
5.  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting  will  be  the 
pianist.  „ , _ , 

The  programme  of  the  first  Eaton- 
iHadlev  trio  concerts  in  Huntington 
[Chambers  Hall.  Monday  evening,  the 
21st.  will  include  Beethoven's  trio.  op. 
97  B flat  major,  Rasse’s  trio  in  B minor, 
op.  16  (first  time),  and  songs  by  Mrs. 
Hall  McAllister,  soprano. 

The  concert  of  the  Symphony  orches- 
tra. which  would  naturally  be  given  on 
Christmas  eve.  will  be  given  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  Dee.  22. 

Pupils  of  the  Faelten  pianoforte  school 
will  give  two  recitals  in  Huntington 
Chambers  Halt.  Wednesday  evening. 
Nov.  16,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  Nov. 
19,  respectively. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Chandler  will  give  a 
oiano  recital  Nov.  28  at  Huntington 
Chambers  Hall  at  8 P.  M.  She  will  be 
assisted  by  Miss  Emma  Buttrick  Noyes, 
soprano.  , 

Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  assisted  by 
Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist,  will  give 
a recital  in  Potter  Hall,  Tuesday,  the 
29th,  at  3 P.  M. 

A concert  will  be  given  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  music  department,  city  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Albert  M.  Kanrich.  orches- 
tral leader,  Thursday,  at  8 P.  M-.  at  the 
Dorchester  high  school.  The  orchestral 
pi<  . es  will  be  by  Weber,  Tellam,  Cham- 
inade.  Verdi,  Berlioz.  Thome.  Mrs. 
Louise  Holden  Whitaker,  contralto,  will 
sing  airs  bv  Bemberg  and  Norris,  and 
Mr.  Kanrich  will  play  Vieuxtemps’  Bal- 
lad and  Polonaise. 

The  forthcoming  appearance  of  Ar- 
nold Dolmetsch  should  attract  the  at- 
tention and  interest  music  lovers  of 
every  class.  His  concert  recitals  and 
lectures  are  famous  in  Europe  as  being 
unique.  He  stands  alone  as  the  expon- 
on  his  archaic  instruments,  and. 


ent  KJli  mo  aicna.i^  . 

with  his  assistants,  renders  music  on 
the  instruments  for  which  it  was  orig- 
inally written.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  will  be 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dolmetsch  and 
Miss  Kathleen  Salmon  in  Steinert  Hall 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening. 
Nov.  22.  _ _ _ • 

Mr.  Wesley  Weyman,  a New  York 
pianist,  will  give  a Liszt  recital  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  29,  in  Steinert 
Hall.  ^ . 

The  programme  of  Mr.  Charles  An- 
thony’s piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  will  include 
several  novelties,  among  them  a prelude 
and  Intermezzo  by  a young  Russian  girl. 
Paula  Szalit.  a gifted  composer,  and, 
although  only  17  years  of  age  already 
well  known  as  a pianist  throughout  Eu- 
rope. . . 

Schubert’s  “Winter  Journey,  to  be 
sung  by  Mr.  Bispham  on  Wednesday 
next,  are  among  the  composer’s  latest 
songs,  and  the  cycle  is  in  his  most 
emotional  and  characteristic  mood. 


THE  PRAISE  OF  THE  BANJO. 

Mr  George  C.  Dobson  of  this  city  contributes 
to  Tlie  Herald  an  eulogy  of  a negro-Atnerlean 
Instrument,  for  which  Dvorak  should  have 
written.— [Ed.] 

There  is  today  no  musical  instrument 
of  American  production  more  unique 
than  the  banjo.  In  the  first  place,  it 
appears  to  have  been  conceived  and 
originally  constructed  by  a white  man 
by  the  name  of  Joe  Sweeney,  and  is 
not,  as  has  been  sometimes  affirmed,  a 
negro  invention.  Of  this  fact  I became 
fully  convinced  after  a careful  investi- 
gation of  Its  history.  Sweeney  was  a 
strolling  minstrel,  and  probably  an  un- 
educated musician;  hence  the  quaint- 
ness of  the  general  design  of  this  in- 
strument which  subsequently  became  so 
popular  throughout  the  United  States. 

Analysis  of  the  musical  possibilities 
of  the  banjo  proves  that,  although  it  is 
peculiarly  limited  in  natural  resource,  it 
nevertheless  is  capable  of  producing  a 
certain  class  of  music,  purely  original 
in  Itself,  which  possesses  an  inherent 
charm  for  most  listeners  if  not  forced 
beyond  its  natural  powers  of  expres- 
sion. Therefore,  when  a _ performer  at- 
tempts to  produce  on  the  banjo,  as  some 
do,  works  of  large  and  complex  form 
entirely  out  of  the  musical  sphere  of 
this  instrument,  such,  for  instance,  as 
concert  overtures,  which  can  only  be 
properly  rendered  by  an  orchestra,  the 
attempt  becomes  not  only  a musical 
absurdity,  but  also  in  itself  is  an  in- 
justice done  both  the  instrument  and 
art  in  thus  striving  to  make  the  banjo 
do  what  it  is  utterly  incapable  of  doing, 
owing  to  its  nature  and  construction. 
When  one  considers  the  vast  amount  ox 
practice  that  the  banjo  virtuoso  must 
undergo  to  prepare  for  this  Kind  of  Per- 
formance. and  the  meagre  questionable 
results  obtained,  the  absurdity  of  the 
attempt  is  most  evident.  _ .. 

Popular  interest  in  the  banjo  for  the 
past  few  seasons  has  shown  noticeable 
abatement,  owing  to  reasons  easy  to  un- 
derstand. This,  however,  is  but  tempo- 
rary, and  fully  strengthens  my  belief 
that,  had  the  banjo  been  flowed  to  re- 
tain its  true  character  and  tKe  style  of 
music  naturally  adapted  to  it.  it  would 
prove  todav  as  attractive  and  amusing 
L ever,  for  In  skilful  hands  it  possesses 
an  abiding  power  to  charm.  How  well 
I remember  at  all  concerts  w here  I had 
tho  pleasure  to  appear,  no  matter  how 
difficult  the  other  solos  of  the  even- 


been  intended  that  he  should  be.  he  de- 
voted  his  life  to  the  banjo,  and  was 
loyal  to  it  to  the  last.  1 

Let  us  revere  the  banjo  for  its  meio- 
dles  sweet  and  thrilling,  its  harmonies  , 
that  fill  the  soul  and  linger  in  the  mem- 
ory,  and  for  all  in  life  that  it  has  glo- 

1 There  is  marked  evidence  this  season 
of  a revival  In  the  banjo  world.  The 
leading  teachers  inform  me  that  they 
are  having  many  more  applications  for 
pupils  than  for  several  years  past 

Whether  or  not  it  wfil  supersede  the 

nopularity  of  the  mandolin  is  pel  haps, 
a question,  but  it  is  certainly  a more 
satisfactory  instrument  alone  than  the 
mandolin  can  ever  be,  and  it  is  no  more 
difficult  to  master.  At  the  concerts 
given  by  the  college  clubs  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  banjo  ^lub  InvarlaWy 
carries  off  the  honors.  To  an  unpreju 
diced  lover  of  music  the  banjo  well 
played  never  fails  to  appeal. 

While  1 do  not  approve  of  it  as  a 
classical  instrument.  m;uiy  standard  e 
lections  fit  it  perfectly,  such  as  Moz 
ko  wiki’s  "Bolero.”  Delibes  F'ZZI£at 

trom  “Sylvia."  and  otheis.  In  Eng 
land  the’ banjo  is  very  popular  as  an 
accompaniment  in  singing,  and  I have 
often  wondered  why  the  publishers  of 
popular  songs  in  this  country  did  not 
issue  banjo  arrangements  as  well  as 
those  for  piano.  . ■ , 

In  this  city  there  are  seveial  excel- 
lent teachers  of  banjo,  and 
make  no  mistake  in  encouraging  their 
children  to  study  it,  for  if  they  take  it 
up  only  as  a musical  pastime  it  often 
a?ts  asV  stepping  stone  to  further  mu- 
sical study  on  other  instruments. 

MAHLER’S  4TH  SYMPHONY. 
Gustav  Mahler's  fourth  symphony 
was  played  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  at  New  York,  Nov.  6,  by  the 
New  York  Symphony  orchestra,  led  b> 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch.  We  quote  from 
the  New  York  Times: 

“Mahler's  symphony  is  a remarkably 
interesting  composition,  and  clearly  the 
work  of  a man  of  uncommon  power,  re- 
source and  originality.  Its  general  out- 
lines were  discussed  in  yesterday's 
Times  at  length-its  employment  of  the 
old  Bavarian  folk-song,  ‘Der  Himmel 
haengt  voll  Geigen'  (The  heavens  hang 
full  of  fiddles),  as  a soprano  solo  In  the 
last  movement,  and  the  deliherate  adop- 
tion  of  the  naive  and  al^ost  archaic 
mood  thus  suggested  the  starting 
point  of  it  all.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Damros 
remarked  in  the  description  he  gave  ot 
the  symphony  before  he  began  its  per 
formance,  it  is  perhaps  not  possible  to 
know  whether  the  poem  influenced  the 
character  of  the  whole  work  oi  whether 
the  preceding  movements  drove  tne 
composer  to  seek  the  poem  as  tne  final 
expression  of  what  he  had  to  say.  T 
ingenious  themes  of  the  first  two 
movements  soon  give  place  to  a 
working  out  that  is  Oi  the  grea  . 
est  subtlety  and  sophistication,  and 
that  sometimes  almost  reaches  tne 
bizarre.  The  orchestration  is  of  extraor- 
dinary delicacy  and  finesse— trombones 
do  not  appear  in  the  score— and  abounds 
in  effects  that  are  ingenious  and  dar- 
ing, sometimes  charming,  sometimes  oi 
a by  no  means  obvious-  beauty.  But 
through  it  all  there  is  a singular  per- 
sistence of  the  mood  we  have  indicated. 

"All  in  all.  it  is  a work  of  power  and 
mastery;  but  In  one  sense  it  is  hard  to 
take  it  seriously.  It  is  "amusing,  as 
painters  sometimes  speak  of  a dexter 
ously  and  masterfully  painted  canvas 
as  amusing.  It  is  not  easy  judge  o 
the  whole  Mahler  by  this  symphony,  or 
{he  real  artistic  individuality  of  the 
man,  because  he  so  plainly  set- 

out  to  do  something  in  a par 
tlcular  fashion,  not  entirely  In 

an  artistic  expression  of  himself- 
Herr  Mahler's  bits  ot  Mozart  and  of 
folk-song  melody  do  not  represent  his 
own  Seal  inspiration  lr i any  proper 
sense.  But  the  symphony  has  an  unde 
niable  fascination,  and  prompts  tne  ae; 
a. ~ uAnr  T-r-iz-vT-n  r\f  i his  man  a music. 
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sire  to  hear  more  of  this  man  s music. 

A “DEMONSTRATOR”  CF  SONG. 
Mme.  Carlisle-Carr  has  been  lecturing 
in  London,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
was  entertained  by  her. 

"Mme.  Carlisle-Carr  reminds  us  of 
nothing  so  nearly— though  we  may  Be 
quite  wrong  in  the  supposition— as  one 
who  is  busily  engaged  in  the  advertise- 
ment of  individual  wares.  The  very 
fact  that  she  calls  her  lectures  ‘dem- 
onstrations' proves,  surely,  that  she  is 
intent  upon  advertising  to  the  public 
how  efficient  and  how  significant  is  her 
teaching.  Her  lecture,  indeed,  had  some 
little  humorous  points,  by  the  drawing 
forward,  for  example,  of  separate  empty 
chairs  which  were  supposed  to  contain 
one  after  the  other  the  Pers°ua'itiesMof 
♦ hose— Mr  Jones,  Miss  Black.  Mr. 
Brown,  or  another— who  had  80“Sht 
benefit  from  the  demonstrations  It  is 
true  that  her  expoundings  the  many 
subjects  connected  with  voi£®.  pJodafi, 
tion  did  not  strike  one  as  being  very 
popular,  for  we  cannot  say  that  any 
singular  applause  followed  her  the<>" 
retie  exposition.  She  attacked  the  doc- 
tors as  a race,  although  she  maintained 
that  their  advocacy  would  be  invaluable 
and  'is  essential';  she  declared  theory 
to  be  or  no  use,  and  that  vocal  physi- 
I ology  should  be  part  of  the  'nursery 
curriculum,’  and  she  further  empna. 
sized  this  point  by  insisting  that  this 
I vocal  nhvsiologv  can  conscientiously  be 


treated  as  a 'game.'  So  far  we  have 
practically  described  her  ambition  in  her 
own  words.  But  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  all  through  this  rather  weary  lec- 
ture we  perceived,  as  everybody  else 
present  must  have  perceived,  that  the 
object  of  the  whole  thing  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  that  wnich  Dr.  Mun- 
yon  has  at  heart  when  he  points  his 
finger  against  a splendid  advertisement, 
or  that  which  the  late  lamented  Cockle 
was  supposed  to  have  at  heart  when  he 
was  supposed  popularly  to  have  painted 
an  advertisement  of  his  pills  upon  the 
Egyptian  pyramids  (such  we  have  heard 
to  be  absolutely  a fact,  but  in  the  in- 
terests of  that  famous  firm  we  will  not 
vouch  personally  for  its  complete  ac- 
curacy). Mme.  Carijsle-Carr  made  no 
trouble  whatever  about  declaring  the  j 
absolute  fact  that  she  was  capable  of 
initiating  the  faithful  into  a method  of 
voice  production  whereby,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  voice  can  be  enormously  im- 
proved and  made  into  a living  thing. 
The  lady  has  received  letters  from  quite 
eminent  men  who  are  Interested  in  her 
theories  upon  breathing.  Now,  no  doubt 
those  theories  are  to  a large  extent 
valuable,  and  also  Mme.  Carlisle-Carr 
herself  is  not -lacking  in  humor.  But 
we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  her 
method  trenches  perilously  near  to  that 
border  line  where  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
tect the  difference  between  ‘advertise- 
ment’ and  'demonstration.'  The  lady 

herself,  by  way,  we  suppose,  of  demon- 
stration.  yang  some  rather  commonplace 
songs,  and  therein  was  to  be  found  no 
proof  of  her  own  theory,  for  although 
she  showed  some  artistry  in  her  render- 
ing,  it  was  the  kind  of  artistry  which 
you  would  expect  from  a theorist  who 
had  much  to  say  about  voice  production, 
but  had  been  gifted  with  little  oppor- 
tunity of  the  production  of  voice.  After 
all,  Mme.  Carlisle-Carr.  probably,  has 
no  greater  ambition  than  that  of  send- 
ing forward  the  singing  young  men  and 
maidens  of  today  on  their  path  by  a 
physiological  method;  thereby  she  cre- 
ates an  alternative  in  her  present  series 
of  lecture  which,  one  would  think,  de- 
stroys the  value  of  her  theory.  Espe- 
cially when  she  produced  letters  which 
she  read  to  the  audience,  and  which  re- 
minded one  singularly  of  the  letters 
which  are  sent  to  gentlemen  who  have 
patent  medicines  for  every  earthly  dis- 
ease, did  we  find  that  this  teacher  -was 
determined  to  push  her  cause  with  every 
endeavor.  That  she  spoke  of  'a  few 
reminiscences  of  relieved  cases  and 
I other  troubles’  may  suggest  to  the 
I reader  precisely  the  kind  of  ground 
upon  which  these  wonderful  ‘demonstra- 
tions' stand— we  fear,  very  much  at 
ease.  

NEW  ENGLISH  WORKS. 

Charles  Wood’s  "A  Ballad  of  Dundee," 
words  Dy  Aytoun,  was  piuuuceu  ac  the 
Leeds  musical  festival  Oct.  7.  Mr. 
Blackburn  wrote  of  it:  “In  one  sense, 

Dr.  Wood  succeeded  admirably  in  inter- 
preting the  spirit  of  Aytoun,  in  that  the 
spirit  of  his  music  was  altogether  of  a 
rhetorical  order.  Although  one  may 
have  a doubtful  judgment  as  to  the 
merits  of  Aytoun's  ballads,  neverthe- 
less there  is  a certain  directness  about 
them  which  contains  what  may  be 
called  an  absolute  straightforwardness, 
as  when  in  another  ballad  he  says: 
"Then  uprose  the  greet  Montrose 
In  the  middle  of  the  room.” 

“ ‘The  Ballad  of  Dundee’  is  not.  per- 
haps, anywhere  so  straightforward  as 
this.  and.  Indeed,  there  is  a good  deal 
of  color,  and  speed,  and  simplicity  about 
this  ballad  which  might  commend  itself 
easily  to  a musician  who  does  not  de- 
sire to  enter  into  any  ecstatic  mood,  or 
into  any  mood  save  that  which  should 
bring  out  alarums  and  excursions  and 
dead  marches  in  the  result.  Dr.  Wood's 
music,  then,  ‘goes  right  on.’  changing  in 
a perfectly  intelligible  way.  as  you 
would  naturally  expect  it  to  change, 
indicating  instrumental^  every  little 
point  which  tiie  poem  gives  to  him.  and 
in  a perfectly  obvious  manner  doing 
, what  may  be  called  his  duty.  Thus. 

1 when  we  heard  the  line,  ‘Soon  we  heard 
i a challenge  trumpet,’  of  course  we  hear 
i the  sound  of  a trumpet;  the  idea  of  the 
| battle  thunder  gives  us  many  of  the 
thunderous  resources  of  the  orchestra; 
' there  is  the  imitation  of  the  bagpipes; 
there  is  that  peculiar  lilt  and  rhythm 
which  one  associates  with  Scottish  mu- 
sic. and  all  this  has  been  done  with  marked 
ability,  although  It  cannot  really  be  said 
that  you  desire,  very  earnestly  to  hear 
the  work  again,  seeing  that  at  a first 
hearing  one  is  perfectly  prepared,  save 
for  the  actual  sequence  of  notes  them- 
selves, for  every  new  development  in 
the  music.  It  was  not  thus  that  the 
great  masters  touched  their  choral 
work;  certainly  they  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  words,  but  they  raised  them 
up  to  a plane  in  which  the  embodiment 
into  music  became  an  absolute  union, 
i not  a mere  paraphrase  in  music  of  the 
I words  themselves. 

' "For  the  most  part  the  chorus  sang 
extremely  well  through  the  who!9  can- 


tata; and  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mr. 
Plunket  Greene  was  as  martial  an 
o c onldierv  in  his  manner  of  singing  as 
any  one  could  desire.  Still,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  pick  out  here  and  there 
any  singularly  great  passage,  and 
therefore,  the  work  must  be  taken  just 
as  a whole,  as  a piece  of  musical  rhet 
oric.  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  rhet 
orical  ballad;  and  when  I say  lies : upon 
the  surface’  I mean  precisely  that  tne 
two  things  do  not  mingle;  some  will 
doubtless  admire  Dr.  Wood  s franknes  _ 
and  determination  of  musical  speec  , 

but,  of  course,  these  qualities  quite 

separately  and  by  veh'ie-hest 

never  be  associated  with  the  hlghes 

aNew  works  by  Stanford  were 
produced-a  new  violin  concerto  playeo 
by  Fritz  Kreisler,  and  Five  bea 
Songe."  for  baritone,  male  chorus  *mo 
orchestra.  Mr.  Blackburn  wrote  httU 
1 about  the  concerto.  The  Re- 

quires more  attention  than  can  be  fiver 
to  it  at  a first  hearing,  but  there  is  nc 
doubt  that  Kreisler  played  aYlSn‘ficent 
ly.  If  one  may  say  so  much,  there  seem- 
to  me  to  be  a great  deal  tnore  ratt si 
clanly  phrasing  in  the  work . _ 

musical  inspiration.  Sir  Charles  St 


Unj, 


JlUbt 


as  I hii#c  often  said,  a very 
'her Iyer  musician,  who  does  not  always 

sayllte  within  the  limits  of  his  own  fine 
lee-  iught  and  his  own  personal  tempera- 
nt.  I rather  imagine  that,  If  he 
Ites  In  great  haste  (and  it  would 
tear  that  the  last  two  movements 
re  written  in  something  like  three 
eks),  ne  is  inclined  not  in  the  least 
borrow  or  to  imitate  other  men,  "but 
use  up  a certain  amount  of  musi- 
nly  sentiments  which  are  not  exactly 
ividual  to  the  writer  himself.  Kreis- 
had  a tremendous  reception,  and 
h he  and  Sir  Charles  were  many 
es  recalled  to  the  platform.” 
or  was  Mr.  Blackburn  "simply  de- 
ited  with  songs.  (Mr.  Plunket  Greene 
the  baritone.)  “Now  let  me  say  the 
st  that  I have  to  say  first  of  all; 
adeems-  the  last  song,  entitled  'The 
Superb.’  It  seems  to  be  a very 
suid  at  pity  that  Sir  Charles  Stanford 
r put  his  signature  to  this  music; 
ular  it  undoubtedly  proved  to  be, 
pooular  it  undoubtedly  will  prove 
be;  but  it  is  not  by  this  kind  of 
ting  that  Stanford  will  be  remem- 
tentfled.  It  belongs  to  the  absolute  bal- 
r|  order  of  things  when  ballad  writing 
BulflEngland  was  of  that  springy,  en- 
herlping,  rather  common  sort  of  order  • 
ttalifch  Mr.  Stephen  Adams  brought,  one  j 
thought,  to  its  final  popularity  and 
welcome  end.  Stanford  does  not 
to  think  that  tne  end  has  come, 
though  the  song  has  a certain 
ng,  the  appeal  of  it  is  not  in  the' 
1st  to  the  musician  or  to  those  ama-  i 
!rs  who  during  the  last  few  years) 
e been  educating  themselves  to  the: 
her  order  of  things.  There  is  a sus- 
lon  of  the  same  thing  in  the  first  of 
series.  ‘Drake’s  Drum,'  the  aceom- 
itment  of  which  is  frankly  obvious, 
still  is  clever,  and  is  clearly  written 
the  sort  of  manner  which  one  can 
kjoclate  with  the  yarns  and  songs  of 
tl  sea.  Even  here,  however,  comes  in 
fcfuspicion  of  the  elder  ballad.  ‘Out- 
rd  Bound,’  however,  has  the  real  true 
suit  of  the  sea,  a spirit  which  is  even 
re  finely  observable  in  ‘Devon,  O 
But  if  I were  asked  to  choose 
ong  in  which  both  the  ancient  spirit 
the  sea.  combined  with  the  feeling 
jihips,  with  just  a tenderness  of  mem- 
woven  in  and  out  of  the  musical 
’.ejbroidery,  it  would  certainly  be 
meward  Bound’;  this,  at  all  events, 
kes  uo  for  much  that  we  find  in 
‘(lake's  Drum’  and  ‘The  Old  Superb,’ 
ich  are  really  not  worthy  of  Stan- 
|d,  and  which  somehow  seem  to  lie 
side  his  own  spirit  in  music.” 


A 


woman  with  her  ten-year-old  boy 
led  to  talk  with  a friend  before  the 
a’s  cage  in  Central  Park.  Their 
mention  was  interrupted  by  bursts 
ild  laughter  from  the  sagacious 
, but  the  mother  thought  her  son 
lfender  and  shook  him  till  his  teeth 
?d.  This- made  the  hyena  laugh  all 
nore  violently.  But  why  does  the 
k laugh  when  he  is  alone,  by  him- 
in  the  waste  places?  Naturalists 
d inquire  into  this  habit.  Does  he 
i at  his  own  jokes,  or  is  he  hys- 
l‘l?  We  know  why  that  curious 
the  laughing  jackass,  laughs.  It's 
ise  he’s  a jackass. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Oct-.  29  pub- 
in  twd  broad  columns  the  list  of 
Astor’s  wedding  presents.  Her 
may  have  been  disappointed  in 
oice  of  a husband,  but  as  a news- 
owner  he  appreciates  the  value  of 
r news. 


pas  Dekker's  lusty  old  comedy, 
Shoemaker’s  Holiday,”  should  be 
d In  Brockton. 


“KirO  , V.  -<\0 


ivorite  sidewalk  repartee  in  Lon- 
present  is  ”Go  home  and  fry  your 
But  why? 


S • i*  .'W 


“The 

and 


X 

A BUNDLE  OF  LETTERS. 

\.  F.  W an  English  writer  of 
fancy,  discussed  lately  in  (he  Pall 
Gazette  (he  disposition  of  letters 
behind  by  a dead  woman, 
less  up  yonder,  on  the  sad 
1 hill,  being  over,  and  our  sister 
departed,  left  to  her  repose,  we, 
are  alive  and  remain,  go,  respec- 
/,  about  our  business  again.  My 
i less,  just  now,  is*  with  a certain 
'•ed  old  tin  box  that  has  seen  much 
il,  and  has  come  pretty  near  the 
it  if  its  sometime  spruce  japan.”  The 
woman  had  instructed  him  to  burn 
iudle  of  letters  contained  therein, 
did  she  not  do  it  before  her  death? 
1’.  W . ’ knew  the  writer,  and  he 
ieen  him  light  his  pipe  with  her 
s.  “No  yesterdays  for  him,  thank 
Now.  he,  too,  is  put  away  on  a 
hat  figures,  not  in  the  London, 
he  South  African  landscape;  and 
all  yesterday  for  both  of, them.” 
here  are  women  who  live  on  yes- 
and  keep  the  letters  and  re-  j 
[them,  though  a phrase  may  slab 
Part.  "For  such,  no  matter  how 
of  us  they  have  for  an  example 
contrary,  the  written  letter  re- 
fill they  have  no  further  hse  for 
lmeiit.” 

to  may  cry  out  against  such  eyui- 
for  (here  is  a dread  of  the  im- 
bed, pitiless  truth,  and  what  is 


called  oynteism  may  "he  niffy  tile  truth 
unmasked.  The  woman  often  keeps  her 

love  letters  when  she  marries  a man 
that  did  not  write  them.  She  keeps 
(hem  with  sentimental  trinkets.  Per- 
haps it  was  her  fault  that  she  did  not 
wed  the  writer;  perhaps  he  was  un- 
worthy: or  they  may  have  unconscious- 
ly drifted  opart.  The  years  go  by.  The 
two  are  counted  happy  iu  their  re- 
spective homes.  They  meet,  without 
embarrassment;  they  talk  without  re- 
vival of  past' scenes,  yet  uol  too  guard- 
edly. He  destroyed  her  letters  long 
ago:  he  may  even  have  lighted  his  pipe 
with  them,  all  hough  most  men  would 
prefer  a match;  she  guards  his,  not  as 
a solace  for  possible  neglect  by  an 
accustomed  husband,  not  with  any 
thought  of  making  the  writer  uncom- 
fortable: she  keeps  them,  and  about  to 
cue  sends  room  to  a tmru  man  to  de- 
stroy them.'  a man  Who  possibly  loved 
jher  more  deeply  than  the  other' two. 
Why  '.■dribs’1  she  not  hid  a woman,  her 
dearest  'friend,  lo  perform  the  solemn 
ceremony ? Why  does  the  most  secre- 
tive woman  eltoose  nine  times  out  of 
ten  a man  father  than  one  of  her  own 
sex  as  a confidant  ? 

There  are  women  who  are  not  to  be 
trusted  witli  ink  and  pen.  Better  for 
them  had  they  never  learned  lo  write. 
They  do  not  realize  that  the,  mood  of 
the  writer  and  that  of  the  receiver-  are 
Seldom  /in  full  sympathy.  The  tender 
letter  is  opened  when  the  man  is  vexed 
or  hurried.  The  protestation  of  affec- 
tion may  he  as  incense  to  his  vanity, 
but  there  is  a phrase  that  is  hot  inter- 
preted as  it  was  thought,  and  male 
egotism  i>s.  wounded.  Or  the  shrinking 
modesty  of  the  woman  forbids  frank 
revelation  of  , her  love.  A hint  that  she 
is  lonely,  that  she  thinks  and  lives  for 
him  would  be  to  her  as  a physical  ex- 
posure. The  man  complains  of  her 
coldness.  Other  women  have  been 
more  reckless,  that  is  to  say,  apprecia- 
tive of  him. 

The  man’s  letters  bear  rereading  only 
when  he  deliberately  wrote  for  effect, 
as  though  for  literary  fame.  If  the 
woman  reminds  herself  of  his  passion- 
ale  declarations,  she  must  wonder 
whether  he  used  the  same  amorous  vo- 
cabulary iu  winning  her  who  is  now  ’liis 
wife.  What  possible  happiness  or  com- 
fort can  she  derive  from  guarding  this 
bundle?  Perhaps  there  are  two  or 
three  bundles,  each  in  a different  hand- 
writing, preserved  in  the  perfumed  box. 

What  should  we  do,  asked  Haw- 
thorne, without  fire  and  death?  Surely 
all  letters'  between  lovers  should  be  de- 
stroyed before  marriage.  She  is  an  un- 
usual w oman  who,  when  her  husband's 
affection  cools,  from  the  conviction  of 
sure  ownership,  does  not  contrive  to 
let  him  see  a letter  penned  by  him  in 
his  ardent  and  tormented  days  of  court- 
ship. The  experiment  is  not  always 
successful,  for  the  man  may  look  at 
the  letter  with  a critical  eye  and  wojn- 
der  at  his  folly.  Both  she  and  ho  are 
now  far  different  beings.  Even  if  he 
had  the  desire  or  the  curiosity  to  woo 
her.  he  could  not  possibly  bo  so  en- 
thusiastic in  expression. 


CRACKED  NUTS. 

Dealers  say  that  the  sale  of  nuts  of 
every  kind  has  increased  greatly  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
some  ascribe  the  increase  to  the  grow- 
ing belief  in  moderate  or  mitigated 
vegetarianism.  Nuts  are  now  supposed 
to  supply  excellent  qualities  of  meat 
and  to  be  without  the  poisons  which, 
inherent  in  meat,  must  necessarily  be 
ejected  from  the  system.  We  hasten  to 
add  that  we  are  viewing  this  subject 
of  diet  as  from  a tower.  We  hear  the 
shouting  and  see  the  strained  faces 
and  the  maniacal  gestures  without  the 
wish  to  fall  into  the  arena. 

Yet  we  remember  when,  in  a west- 
ern New  England  village,  parents, 
ranked  ,as  prudent,  looked  sourly  on 
nuts  as  an  article  of  food.  In  this  vil- 
lage peanuts  were  associated  insep- 
arably with  the  c-ireus,  and  everything 
connected  with  the  circus  was  im- 
moral: horses,  ponies,  trick  donkey,  the 
beautiful  woman  that  leaped  through 
the  hoops  and  graciously  said  she  would 
try  the  banners,  the  courtly  ring  mas- 
ter. the  clown,  even  when  he  was 


Bbakespeavnm,  tnese  Were  hTFWfjjT- 

moral,  and  peanuts  suffered  the  fate  of 
old  dog  Tray.  Chestnuts  and  Wanfits 
were  free  from  such  contamination, 
and  might  be  eaten  as  a luxury.  Brazil 
nuts  and  pecans  were  held  in  less  favor, 
and  beech  nuts  were,  regarded  as  un- 
wholesome, as  were  filberts  and  al- 
monds. No  one  thought  then  of  eating 
nuts  at  any  one  of  the  three  meals, 
save  as  a final  flourish  on  some  grand 
occasion,  when  Uncle  Amos  insisted 
that  the  children  should  put  salt  on 
the  nuts,  nud  told  as  warning  a har- 
rowing tale  of  a young  man  who  ate 
two  or  three  quarts  of  peanuts  and 
fell  as  a dead  body  falls;  that  he  was 
opened  and  the  nuts  were  found  undi- 
gested, hut  when  a handful  of  salt 
was  thrown  in,  favorable  chemical  ac- 
tion immediately  took  place.  Uncle 
Amos  told  this  story  at  great  length 
and  with  much  emphasis.  As  the  years 
went  by  the  simple  inhabitants  of  this 
village  took  a more  cheerful  view  of 
life,  and  when  they  read  in  a religious 
journal  that  Bishop  Potter  had  found 
a pint  of  peanuts  eaten  just  before  go- 
ing to  bed  a. sure  remedy  against  in- 
somnia, the  peanut  became  sanctified. 
The  more  fashionable  began  to  serve 
salted  almonds  to  dinner  guests,  but  al- 
though there  wore  vegetarians,  -deep 
and  high  thinkers,  on  the  list  of  voters, 
they,  even  in  their  vegetarian  fury, 
never  thought  of  eating  pecan  puts 
mixed  with  mashed  potatoes. 

The  use  of  almonds  at  dinner  is  a 
singular  revival,  or,  in  some  cities  of 
the  world,  survival.  Let  us  quote  from 
the  learning  and  experience  of  the  an- 
cients. Plutarch  tells  us  through  a 
quaint  translation  about,  a wily  re- 
tainer to  Drusus.  “There  was  a phy- 
sician that  drank  down  all  the  court; 
he.  before  he  sat  down,  would  usually 
take  five  or  six  bitter  almonds  to  pre- 
vent the  operation  of  the  wiuc,  but 
whenever  he  was  forbidden  that,  he 
knocked  under  presently  and  a single 
glass  dozed  him.”  Pliny  corroborates 
this  quality  of  ‘he  almond:  “It  is  said 
that  our  lusty  toss-pots  and  swill-bowls, 
if  they  eat  four  or  five  hitter  almonds 
before  they  sit  them  down  to  drink, 
shall  bear  their  liquor  well,  arid  never 
be  drunk,  quaff  they  and  pour  they 
down  as  much  as  they  will.”  The  same 
writer  tells  the  medicinal  properties  of 
this  nut;  how  it  is  a linament  for  the 
headache,  staunches  bleeding,  is  good 
for  epilepsy,  chillblanes,  apoplexy, 
dandruff,  eczema,  freckles  and  the  bite 
of  a mad  dog.  Hazel  nuts  and  filberts 
cure  the  jaundice  when  tliey  are  taken 
with  vinegar  and  the  seed  of  worm- 
wood, but  raw  and  alone  they  cause 
headache,  “and  a man  would  not  Ihink 
nor  believe  how  soon  they  will  make 
one  fat,  but  that  experience  approveth 
it  : if  they  be  roasted  or  torrified,  they 
cure  a rheum;  and  if  they  be  beaten 
to  powder  and  given  to  drink  in  lioueied 
water  they  rid  away  an  old  cough  that 
hath  stuck  to  one  a long  time.’  Dry 
walnuts  hurt  the  stomach,  are  hard  to 
digest,  cause  headache,  and  are  naught 
for  them  that  have  a cough;  but  add 
a little  honey  and  they  are  good  for  in- 
flammation of  the  ears,  and  they  have 
one  remarkable  quality;  “Adverse  and 
contrary  they  are  to  the  nature  of 
onions  and  do  keep  down  and  repress 
their  strong  smell  which  riseth  from 
them  after  a man  hath  eaten  them.” 

After  all,  one  has  to  go  back  to  the 
ancients  to  find  the  true  inwardness  of 
things.  They  were  something  more 
than  experimenters;  they  knew.  Alas, 
they  knew  not  the  Araehis  hypogaea, 
the  peanut,  or  goober,  as  if  is  known 
to  us  in  all  its  glory,  although  they  had 
peanut  politician's-  fn  those 'classic  days'. 

But  even  then  they  discussed  anxiously 
whether  nuts  in  general  should  be 
eo ten  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of 
a meal.  See  the  curious  dialogue  in 
chapter  XIIT.  of  AMienaeus’  second 
book. 

The  London  journals  just  received  give 
intimate  information  about  the  late  Dan 
Leno.  His  real  name  was  Gavin,  but 
his  parents  called  themselves  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnny  Wilde.  His  hobby  was 
scene  painting,  and  once  he  sank  so  low 
as  to  be  the  editor  of  a comic  paper. 


'file  patient  of  a London  VteS 
beauty  doctor  told  a sad  tale  in  court  a 
few  days  ago.  Pimples  distressed  her. 
and  the  doctor  put  on  something  that 
burned.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  of  a 
plaster  followed,  which  made  the  face 
look  "like  a half-roasted  beefsteak.”  A 
sticky  jelly,  which  turned  the  face  to  "a 
pudding-  basin,”  was  worn,  for  some 
days,  during  which  her  teeth  were  fixed, 
and  she  was  fed  with  milk  from  a feed- 
ing cup.  She  came  out  young  and  fresh, 
but  very  red,  and  then— Uie  face  became 
“like  a collapsible  concertina.”  A jack 
plane  is  a simpler  remedy. 


/foV 


Alexandre  Guilmant’s  Recital  in 
Symphony  Hall  Characterized  by 
Programme  of  Legitimate  Organ 
Music  Admirably  Rendered. 

Mr.  Alexandre  Guilmant  gave  an  or- 
gan recital  in  Symphony  Hall.  There 
| waa  an  audience  that  filled  the  hall  in 
every  part.  The  programme  included 
Guilmant’s  sonata  In  F major.  No.  7; 
Aloys  Klein’s  elevation  in  E flat;  Bach’s 
prelude  and  fugue  in  B minor;  Capocci’s 
scherzo  in  D;  a choral,  “Ach  Herr,  Mich 
Armen  Suender,”  by  Buxtehude;  Han- 
deis  concerto  in  D minor  (transcribed 
by  Guilmant);  Dubois’  “Hosannah!”  and 
an  improvisation. 

This  programme  was  characteristic  of 
.he  organist.  It  was  made  up  of  strictly 
organ  works,  with  the  exception  of  the 
legitimate  transcription.  There  was  no 
sensational  appeal,  there  was  no  resort 
to  cheap  sentimentalism  or  trickery  to 
awaiten  applause.  The  programme  was, 
if  anything,  too  strict  in  style,  and  it 
was  too  long.  The  sonata  by  Guilmant 
Is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  extremely 
modern  harmonies  of  “Dreams,”  by  the 
contrapuntal  display  in  the  “Grand 
I I,  oeu!  ’ and  by  the  characteristic 
I French  grace  of  the  “Cantabile.”  The 
elevation  by  I-Clein  is  not  one  of  the 
mosL  individual  works  of  that  organist 
of  Rouen,  and  the  choral  by  Buxtehude 
is  of  a sombre  beauty  that  would  not 
necessarily  appeal  to  all. 

It.  seemed  at  times  as  though  Mr. 
Guilmant  were  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  organ,  and  this  was 
not  surprising;  to  master  the  mechan- 
ical detail  of  a modern  instrument  in 
an  afternoon  is  no  easy  task.  These 
moments  of  evident  unfamiliarity,  how- 
everh  W0re  few,  and  the  performance  as 
a.  whole  gave  much  pleasure,  especial- 
ly to  the  student  and  to  the  musician. 
Jo  the  -average  concert-goer  the  fea- 
tures of  this  performance  were  the 
Elevation”  by  Klein,  the  tripping 
scherzo  by  Capocci,  the  allegro  in 
Handel’s  concerto,  which  Mr.  Guilmant 
played  delightfully,  with  inimitable 
swiftness,  clearness  and  elegance,  and 
the  improvisation,  which  showed  his 
mastery  in  this  branch  of  the  organist’s 
art.  The  prelude  and  fugue  by  Bach 
were  played  without  undue  attempt  at 
registration  and  with  a mighty  rhythm 
which  should  have  been  a rebuke  to 
them  that  idly  characterize  the  organ, 
as  an  inherently  unrhythmical  instru- 
ment. 

Mr.  Guilmant  represents  all  that  is  the . 
best  In  the  art  of  organ  playing.  He 
cannot  be  heard  too  often  by  organists, 
by  ail  that  are  disposed  to  think  of  the 
organ  solely  as  an  Instrument  for  choir 
accompaniment,  and  by  all  who  “like 
the  organ,”  especially  when  the  noble 
instrument  is  the  sport  of  the  Philis- 
tines, made  to  do  ear-tickling  service, 
or  used  for  transcriptions  of  everything 
incongruous,  from  Braga’s  "Angel’s  Ser- 
enade ’ to  the  slow  movement  from 
Dvorak’s  "From  the  New  World” 
symphony.  It  is  a pleasure,  therefore, 
to  announce  that  Mr.  Guilmant  will 

five  his  farewell  recital  in  America  at 
ymphony  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  23d.  when  the  programme  will  be 
composed  wholly  of  his  own  compo- 
sitions. 

MISS  AUS  ’DER  OHE’S  RECITAL 

Miss  Adele  Alls  der  Ohe  gave  a piano 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. There  was  a small,  but  most  ap- 
plausive audience.  The  programme 
was  as  follows:  Bach’s  Fantasia  in  C 
minor,  Schubert's  Impromptu  in  F minor 
op.  142,  Beethoven’s  Variations  in  G 
minor,  Chopin’s  Sonata  in  B flat,  minor, 
Schumann’s  “In  der  Nacht."  "Fabei.” 
“Ende  von  Lied;  Aus  der  Ohe’s  ‘“Bine 
Sage”  and  etude,  a nocturne  by  Sgam- 
bati.  and  a tarantelle  by  Liszt. 

The  characteristics  of  this  pianist 
have  long  been  recognized  in  European 
and  American  cities.  She  has  a fluent 
and  brilliant  technic,  musical  under- 
standing, a refined  taste,  a high  and 
praiseworthy  ambition,  sympathy  for 
both  modern  composers  and  the  ac- 
knowledged classics.  She  is  not  a warm 
colorist:  she  finds  pleasure  chiefly  in 
contrasts  of  black  and  white.  She  does 
not  mix  colors  deftly  with  the  pedals, 
and  she  is  inclined  to  abuse  the  damper. 
She  is  not  distinguished  by  caressing 
warmth  of  tone.  She  Is  not  given  to 
lofty  Imaginative  flights.  Yet  her  in- 
dividuality is  pronounced;  she  often 
plays  in  heroic  vein,  and  her  brilliance 
differeth  in  glory  from  the  brilliance 
of  another.  There  are  women  who  as 
pianists  endeavor  to  be  more  vir'le  than 
men,  as  though  they  feared  the  re- 
proach of  womanhood;  these  do  much 


Harm  to  the  compos,  rs,  to  tlie  hearers, 
and  incidentally  to  the  shrieking  in- 
strument. There  are  others  who  wish  to 
be  described  as  glowingly  tempera- 
mental; their  performance  of  the  sim- 
plest piece  is  like  unto  a volcanic  erup- 
tion. They  soon  weary  the  listener,  al- 
though at  tho  end  of  two  hours  they 
themselves  still  play  with  undiminished 
fury.  Miss  Aus  dor  Ohe  is  apart  from 
such.  She  has  been  called  cool,  if  not 
cold.  The  charge  is  unjust;  but  her 
passion  is  that  of  Diana  rejoicing  in 
the  sureness  of  her  aim,  not  that  o? 

Venus  smil'ing  with  her  cestus;  and  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  Venus  . 
was  truly  passionate,  for  she  was  'a 
professional  beauty.  Diana  had  ail  the 
restrained  passion  of  deliberate  and 
exultant  maidenhood.  There  are  mo-  . 
ments  of  white  heat  in  Miss  Aus  der  j 
Ohe's  performance.  She  excels  in  such  1 
compositions  of  headlong  yet  elegant 
bravura  as  Liszt’s  Concerto  in  E flat, 
and  again  in  music  that  is  intimate 
without  sensuous  suggestion.  If  Miss 
Aus  der  Ohe  had  sought  a relief  for 
her  emotions  in  another  art.  she  would 
have  been  a sculptor,  not  a painter. 

The  lino  and  the  chasteness  of  marble 
appeal  to  her  more  than  the  perishable 
tints  and  the  proud  sumptuousness  of 
the  flesh. 

In  the  great  valhalla  there  are  rooms 
for  all  that  truly  follow  art.  Some 
of  these  rooms  are  filled  with  men  and 
women  whose  artistic  expression  is 

common  to  them  all.  Miss  4us  der  Ohe  ..  mia  of  Gizeh 

has  a room  to  herself,  for  we  know  of  i Noah  built  the  pjium  t ^ __  a . . 


no  pianist,  male  or  female,  who  has 
her  characteristics. 

Yesterday  she  was  heard  to  her  best 
advantage  in  the  pieces  by  Bach  and 
Schubert,  In  Schumann’s  '’Fabel''  and  in 
her  own  etude.  The  domesticity  of 
such  music  as  “Fabel”  appeals  to  her; 
khe  plays  Bach  in  the  simple  and  grand 
manner;  and  when  she  is  required  to  be 
decoratlvely  brilliant,  as  in  her  etude 
or  in  a piece  by  Liszt,  she  is  amazonlan 
in  her  splendid  fury.  Her  performance 
of  the  sonata  by  Chopin  was  neither 
poetic  nor  engrossing.  Her  interpreta- 
tion of  the  song  episode,  in  the  first 
movement  was  mannered,  and  the  whole 
movement  was  unconvincing;  the  ro- 
bustness was  incongruous  and  without 
true  authority;  the  spirit  of  the  neurotic 
Chopin  was  startled;  it  disappeared  with 
the.  first  movement,  and  it  did  not  re- 
turn. 


A THANKFUL  HEART. 

Mr.  John  Thompson  of  Pittsburg  is 
a.  muscular  Christian  after  the  school  of 
Charles  Kingsley.  Mr.  Thompson  is  by 
occupation  a boardiug  house  keeper,  and 
his  boarders  arc  chiefly  railroad  men.  | 
It  has  been  his  habit  to  pronounce  a 
blessing  at  the  table,  and  lie  insisted 
that  the  boarders  should  kneel  while  he 
asked  the  blessings.  They  objected  at 
last,  and  asked  Mrs.  Thompson  to  argue 
with  her  husband.  In  the  course  of  the 
argument  he  grew  hot  with  pious  rage, 
and  as  his  wife.  Clara,  stated  to  the 
magistrate,  struck  her.  He  now  lan- 
guishes iu  jail,  and  asks  a blessing  on 
solitary  meals. 

Possibly  the  boarders,  not  wholly  sat- 
isfied with  the  provided  food,  thought 
the  blessing  ironical,  and  that  Mr. 
Thompson,  by  calling  such  attention  to 
the  meal,  was  rubbing  it  in.  AYe  prefer 
to  think  that  the  table  was  excellent  and 
that  Mr.  Thompson  was  sincerely  grate- 
ful. Nor  do?s  it  appear  that  the  rail- 
road men  were  irreverent  or  godless,  or 
that  they  echoed  the  opinion  of  the  poet 
Suckling:  “Long  graces  do  hut  keep 
pood  stomachs  off  that  would  fall  to.” 
They  objected  to  the  detail  of  kneeling, 
an  operation  that  occasioned  much 
scraping  of  chairs  and.  if  persisted  in, 
wear  and  tear  of  trousers.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was,  perhaps,  injudicious  in  his  in- 
sistence. but  he  is  of  the  stuff  of  which 
martyrs  arc  made,  and  is.  indeed,  a 
heroic  figure,  for  such  a man  could  not 
heat  his  wife,  and  Clara  undoubtedly 
used  the  terra  “strike"  in  a Pickwickian 
sense.  lie  would  have  been  more  rea- 


thanksgiving,  hut  the  custom  is  not  so 

generally  observed  air  it  was  oven 
twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  by  no 
means  a distinctively  Christian  observ- 
ance; in  all  times  and  iu  all  countries 
there  has  been  some  such  rite  of  thank- 
fulness. Today  in  certain  houses  of 
the  South  it  is  the  custom  for  the  widow 
to  assume  her  husband's  office,  and  if 
she  be  not  present  at  the  meal,  the  old- 
est child  invokes  a blessing.  In  these 
materialistic  days,  too  much  is  taken 
for  granted.  Plenty  of  food?  Of 
course  there  is  today  and  there  will  he 
tomorrow  and  next  year.  Why  be 
thankful  for  that  which  is  expected  and 
sure?  But  bread  that  depends  on  daily 
labor  and  ou  the  health  of  the  winner  is 
to  be  eateu  with  sober  rejoicing,  and 
there  may  well  he  thankfulness  over  the 

simplest  meal.  

Mr  K V Millard  of  Indianapolis  has 
discovered  that  Noah  was  a multi-mill- 
ionaire. Why  not  “omnl-millionaiie  . 
After  the  deluge  he  was  the  true  mo- 
nopolist; he  owned  the  whole  earth. 

1 Mr.  Millard  has  also  discovered  that 
• ..  v» of  Gizeh.  I* or 

eallert  derisively 


r-  1 

fash- { , 


this  reason  he  was 
-Old  Gizeh”  by  them  that  mocked  him 
when  building  the  arlc.  Hence  the  mod- 
ern term  “geezer,"  as  in  Mr.  Cheval- 
ier's song,  “Nice  old  geezer  with  a 
'nasty  cough."  The  Mahometans  sa> 
that  these  mockers  cried  out:  Aou  are 

building  a vessel;  make  water  c0“®  ° 
float  it."  But  “Old  Gizeh  is  moie 
forcible  and  picturesque.  .... 

Ex-President  Cleveland,  wrapping  up 
a banner  in  New  York,  remarked:  “No. 

I haven’t  forgotten  all  I learned  when 
I worked  in  a-  store.”  He  is  a good 
American;  he  didn't  say  shop. 


A man  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  w'ho  died  last 
week  used  his  coffin,  built  fifteen  years 
ago,  as  a pantry.  There  was  poetic  fit- 
ness in  this.  He  ate  from  where  he 
will  be  eaten. 


Nan  Patterson’s  new  court  costumes 
"will  make  a sensation."  But  would 
not  her  old  "Florodora”  dress  move  any 
intelligent  jury? 


IV  f 7 U'  / <£>  . i Cl 


Develops 
First  at' 


At  Second  Recital  He 
Some  Surprises — Is 
His  Best,  Then  at  His  Worst — 
Use  Gifts  Indifferently. 


sonable  if  he  had  allowed  his  boarders 
to  sit  or  to  stand. 

The  custom  of  asking  grace  before  a 
meal  was  a line  old  custom,  one  that 
should  have  been  more  generally  main- 
tained. It  followed  as  a direct  conse- 
quence the  entreaty,  for  daily  bread.  It 
is  true  that  Charles  Lamb  objected  in  a 
famous  essay  to  such  blessing  at  a 
t swollen  feast,  or  iu  houses  of  the  rich, 
"into  whose  minds  the  conception  of 
wanting  a dinner  could  never,  but  by 
some  extreme  theory,"  enter:  but  in 
New  England  homes,  where  for  years 
there  was  the  belief  in  a watchful  Prov- 
idence, the  feeling  of  personal  depend- 
ence and  obligation,  this  blessing  had  a 
deep  significance.  Nor  . can  any  truly 
thoughtful  man  today  sit  at  table  v\ilh- 
ont  spiritual  appreciation  of  Ins  com- 
fort and  security.  There  are  homes  i 
where  the  blessing  is  still  asked,  either 
through  force  of  habit  or  as  liouesir 


Mr.  Josef  Hofmann  gave  his  second 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Steinert  Hall.  There  was  an  applausive  ] 
audience  of  fair  size.  The  programme,  | 
which  was  much  too  long,  was  as  fol-  | 
lows:  Beethoven’s  Sonata  op.  22,  Ra- 

meau’s "Rappel  des  Oiseaux,"  Couperin  s 
“Lo  Tambourin’’  and  "La  Tenebreuse, 
Schumann’s  “Carneval.”  nine  etudes 
by  Chopin;  melody,  Gluck-Sgambati, 
“Der  Contrabandist,”  Schuman-Tau- 
slg;  “Hark.  Hark,  the  Lark,"  SchuBert- 
Llszt;  Tschaikowsky’s  “Humoresque  , 
Liszt’s  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  10. 

Mr.  Hofmann  on  the  whole  was  in 
more  musical  vein  than  at  the  first  re- 
cital and  there  were  moments,  as  in 
the  ■ Carneval,”  when  he  was  something 
more  than  a young  man  of  highly  de- 
veloped  mechanism  used  with  olyifl” 
plan  indifference  toward  the  highest 
musical  results.  In  this  same  Carne- 
val” again  he  was  heard  at  his  worst, 
so  that  the  performance  might  have 
been  that  of  the  Fireman’s  Quadrille 
based  on  melodies  by  Schumann.  It  was 
so  boisterous  and  defiant.  In*£e  course 
of  the  concert  there  were  thoughtful 
moments,  there  was  a fine  exhibition 
of  polyphonic  playing,  there  were  pas- 
sages of  cool  and  meditative  interpreta- 
tion. There  were  also  many  outbursts 
of  surprising  speed  and  strength 

Mr.  Hofmann  s indisputable  gifts  a.re 
used  indifferently  rather  than  wantonly. 
He  will  play  for  a time  in  the  grand 
manner,  and  then  suddenly  be  a mere 
reader  of  notes.  His  flights  are  not 
sustained,  and  he  returns  with  a shock 
to  the  hard  earth.  His  song  is  seldom 
spontaneous,  liquid,  free 


THE  PERTURBED  SPIRIT. 

Rest  cures  are  more  or  less  iu  fas 
inn.  The  theory  is  au  excellent  one.  j 
A tired  out  man  is  taken  away  from 
-business  cares  and  vexations,  he  is  re- 
moved from  exciting  scenes,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  exercise  his  mind.  He  is 
now  mol lu an  in  his  habits,  lie  vege- 
tates. The  nervous  iutense  woman 
who  puts  undue  importance  on  social 
pleasures,  whose  mind  is  beginning  to 
give  way  under  the  cares  of  house- 
keeping, is  now  under  the  care  of  a 
nurse,  kept  in  bed  for  three  or  four 
weeks  at  least,  in  order  that  she  may 
become  normal,  or.  as  some  say.  that 
her  vibrations  may  not  exceed  20,000, 
that  they  may  be  lowered  for  a time  to 
those  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  physician  may  thus  clap  a pad- 
lock ou  the  mind,  but  the  mind  will 
still  work  in  the  quiet  room  during  the 
imposed  and  general  quiet  hours.  The 
fact  remains  that  it  is  not  given  to 
every  one  to  take  a rest  cure.  The 
nurse  may  say,  “How  much  quieter 
you  are  here  out  in  the  country  than 
in  rlic  city”;  but  the  very  hum  of  the 
town  is  more  soothing  to  the  sick  one 
than  is  the  suspicious  quiet  of  tho 
country.  Mr.  Johnson  sleeps  in  an 
apartment  house.  I’assenger  trains 
pass  so  near  the  rear  that  the  sleepers 

are  shaken  in  and  with  their  beds: 
freight  trains  are  made  up  so  near  that 
the  jocular  remarks  of  brakemeii  to 
the  maids  in  the  kitchens  have  an  in- 
timate flavor  and  arc  no  longer  a dis- 
tant appeal.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  John- 
son rented  a house  in  Jamaica  Plain 
for  the  summer.  The  house  was,  as  he 
thought,  far  from  railway,  trolley  line, 
early  milk  route.  His  first  night  in 
that  lonely  house  was  a nightmare. 
The  far-off  trains  prevented  the  sleep 
which  the  trains  in  such  indecent  prox- 
imity had  ministered  to  him.  Night 
trolley  cars  a mile  away  served  as 
; homy  bells.  And  in  the  gray  light  be- 
fore the  auroral  flushes,  birds  chirped, 
i and  from  the  size  of  the  chirp  Mr. 

' Johnson  argued  that  the  chirpers  were 
at  least  six  feet* in.  height  and  weighed 
ISO  pounds.  So  it  is  with  the  nervous 
one  in  the  country  rest  cure.  The 
silence  is  at  first  so  overpowering  that 
I slight  and  inevitable  noises  of  man 
and  nature  are  nerve-rasping.  The  i 
j silence  itself  is  charged  with  bodement.  | 
! In  the  pervading  hush  some  one  is 
I surely  preparing  an  explosion. 

The  one.  disturbed  by  some  cerebral 
|j  obsession  rather  than  by  whoop,  of 
1 milkman,  indefatigable  pianist  or  trol- 
I ley  ear  as  it  grinds  on  the  curve  is  the 
! one  to  he  pitied.  The  patient  in  the 
rest  cure  cannot  be  persuaded  to  the 
belief  that  his  business  is  not  suffering 
from  ids  absence;  that  her  house  is  in 
confusion  and  her  husband  the  easy 
victim  of  slack  maids  and  bandits  dis- 
guised as  tradesmen.  She  wonders 
why  Mrs.  Ferguson  lias  not  inquired 
after  her,  whether  she  will  be  able  to 
find  a skilful  and  reasonable  dress- 
maker when  she  returns,  whether  her 
husband  is  eating  hot  biscuit  when  he 
should  confine  himself  to  stale  whole 
wheat  bread.  She  will  not.  she  can- 
not rest.  The  man  iu  like  state  is  less 
whimsical,  but  he  is  equally  unreason- 
able. To  admit  that  one  is  not  in- 
dispensable to  the  happiness  or  the 
prosperity  of  the  world  and  then  to  aid 
the  physician  and  nurse  in  every  way 
is  a more  heroic  feat  than  to  defend 
or  to  capture  Port  Arthur. 

Nor  are  all  physicians  fitted  by 
nature  to  superintend  a rest  cure. 
There  are  too  many  that  treat  all 
patients  by  rule  and  regulation  with- 
out. any  study  into  individual  wants 
and  peculiarities.  Their  rest  bed  is  a 
Procrustean  couch  on  which  they 
stretch  or  trim  the  victim  to  suit  their 
theories  or  fads. 


lately ; “Nine-tenths  of  us  doctors  ac- 
cent the  word  ‘paresis’  ou  the  second 

syllable,  although,  of  course,  we  know 
it  is  wrong  and  that  there  is  no  author- 
ity for  any  accentuation  except  on  the 
first  syllable ; but  the  erroneous  pro- 
nunciation prevails,  and  when  we  talk 
with  laymen  we  humor  custom.  It’s 
custom,  not  conscience,  that  makes 
cowards  of  us  all.”  Some  time  ago 
Hr.  William  Everett  made  a brave 
stand  for  octopus,  with  the  stress  on 
the  second  “o,”  but  one  hears  usually 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  ard 
this  pronunciation  is  allowed  by  the 
great  Oxford  Dictionary,  which  unac- 
countably lakes  no  notice  of  Hr. 
Everett’s  preference,  although  it  agrees 
to  it,  and  although  it  recognizes  by  quo- 
tation from  a Boston  newspaper  of  1901 
the  New  England  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany as  an  “electric  octopus.” 

Perhaps  it  is  the  flower  of  courtesy 
to  adapt  one’s  pronunciation  to  his 
social  environment.  Why  be  fastidious 
in  the  country  store  about  the  exact 
use  of  set  and  sit,  lie  and  lay?  When 
the  New  Yorker  is  iu  Boston  he  should 
Yp  willing  to  admit  that  lie  was  "down 
to”  Salem  or  “down  to”  Jones’  over 
Sunday.  Personally,  we  like  “pyja- 
mas" : the  garment  seems  more  com- 
fortable (yet  we  prefer  for  bed  the  old- 
fashioned  night  shirt  as  more  demo- 
cratic, more'  New  England)  ; with  a 
“y”  it  is  more  floridly  majestic,  more 
gorgeous.  But  as  long  as  “pajamas”  is 
the  common  form  of  spelling,  why  fret 
and  fume?  “Pajamas”  with  an  “a”  is 
good  enough  for  the  wearers.  There 
are  persons  who  are  fussy  about  t he 
pronunciation  of  the  “i"  in  appendicitis 
and  bronchitis  and  laryngitis.  They 
pronounce  in  didactic  fashion.  Unfor- 
tunately, unless  they  speak  with  pain- 
ful deliberation,  they  are  not  uniform 
in  their  treatment  of  the  vowel,  just  as 
we  have  heard  persons  say  “gars”  and 
“malm.”  and  then  say  “pass”  with  the 
flattest,  snippiest  “a.”  There?  should 
he  practice,  gentlemen,  constant  prac- 
tice, if  you  wish  to  be  genteel  in  pro- 
nunciation. 


Nor  does  he 

aDDarently  have  a keen  sense  of  per- 

appa  ■enl‘y  r‘ surely  he  would  not  have 


NEEDLESS  LABOR. 

Hotel  thieves  in  St.  Louis  are  given 
to  “prowling  about  in  pajamas,”  not  in 
night  shirts,  not  in  trousers  and  under- 


D?aved  e{he* little'* pleees  by  old  Rameau  ( shirt.  We  refer  to  the  social  life  of 
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and  "Couperin,  composed'  for  tinkling 
Instruments,  in  such  an  incongruously 
1 heroic  manner.  The  performance  of  the 
! man  whose  youth  gave  such  musical 
I and  virtuoso  promise  is  as  a vexing 
problem.  Was  his  musical  taste  as  a 
youngster  blunted  by  rigorous  techni- 
cal drill?  Is  his  heart  now  set  on 
other  things,  and  his  performance  mere- 
ly finger-work  in  which  the  soul  has  no 
part? 


St.  Louis  only  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing attention  to  a matter  of  spelling. 
The  proper  form  is  not  “pajamas,”  not 
“pajamalis”;  it  is  “pyjamas.”  This  is 
known  to  many  who,  nevertheless,  use 
the  more  familiar  variant  lest  they  be 
thought  affected.  A physician  said 


THE  OBITUARY. 

Obituary  notices  of  distinguished  and 
commonplace  persons  are  often  harshly 
criticised.  They  are  culled ‘perfunctory, 
or  examples  of  honey-daubing,  or  whol- 
ly inadequate.  Now  and  then  a citizen 
who,  to  the  surprise  of  his  physician, 
arises  from  a deathbed  lias  the  pleas- 
ure of  reading  his  obituary.  But  is 
this  reading  a pleasure?  Would  nine 
out  of  ten  he  satisfied  if  they  were  per- 
mitted while  alive  to  know  the  sum- 
ming up  of  their  work  and  cliaiactei . 

The  old  saw,  “do  mortuis,”  etc.,  still 
warps  the  judgment.  Death,  as  Bacon 
said,  “openeth  the  gate  Jo  good  fame 
and  extinguishetli  envy*  The  merits 
of  the  departed  are  exaggerated.  The 
ordinary  virtues  are  stretched  to  spirit- 
ual phenomena.  The  failings,  the  vices, 
are  ignored.  If  a writer  attempts  to  be 
fearlessly  just,  lie  is  likened  unto  the 
hyena.  There  is  boisterous  praise  or 
grateful  oblivion  until  the  appearance^ 
of  the  realistic  biographer  and  the  re- 
vcaler  of  private  correspondence. 

One  might  think  that  the  ante-mor- 
tem reading  of  post-mortem  praise 
should  give  unalloyed  pleasure  to  him 
especially  interested;  that  his  own  good 
opinion  would  lie  confirmed;  that  iie 
would  lie  encouraged  to  go  on  with  the 
good  fight:  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
lie  would  forswear  sack  and  live  clean- 
ly. Now  that  the  obituary  lias  been 
published,  his  associates  know  the 
worth  of  liis  services;  his  wife  and 
children  are  assured  by  a disinterested 
person  that  the  husband  and  father  is 
a man  of  ability,  tender,  amiable,  lov- 
ing: ihe  commonwealth  is  proud  of 

such  men;  lie  is  now  known  to  all  as 
charitable.  Alas,  there  is  no  satisfying 
tiit.  greed  of  vanity.  Trifling  inaccu- 
racies annoy.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  erroneous  us  given,  and  the  precise 
date  of  such  a birth  in  the,  fleeting 
centuries  is  a matter  of  vast  impor- 
tance. The  fact  that,  be  was  graduat- 
ed first  in  his  class  at  college  is 
ignored.  The  history  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  militia  is  told  in  ridicu- 


f<*w[  lines.  The  name  of  one  of 
nils  to  "which  lie  belonged  is  oinit- 
|i  Or  there  is  no  mention  of  n 1«>^” 
base  which  he  won  in  (he  hijuest 
The  title  of  nil  article  con- 
itcd  by  him  to  a magazine  is  mis- 
■d.  No  mention  is  made  of  his 
lining  to  he  a candidate  for  some 
|y  office,  although  the  office  was 
upon  him.  lie  is  not  wholly 
iod  with  the  adjectives  used  in 
iH-terization.  “Genial'’  seems  cold, 
man  of  force  and  ability" — really  lie 
micthing  more  than  that.  lie  frets 
u he  finds  more  space  given  to  the 
nuy  notice  of  a neighbor  who  was 
!,v  less  important  in  the  toiniini- 
He  wonders  why  the  editor  does 
ijedit.  and  in  the  night  watches  he 
ji  les  a letter  of , sarcastic  disappro- 
»B>n— which  lie  does  not.  send,  lie 
not  know  the  writer  of  the  obitu- 
bnt  the  article  was  surely  inspired 
f ome  personal  grievance,  some  fan- 
sligat.  lie  suspects  his.  family. 
:ds,  acquaintances,  of  private  and 
fill  comment  on  the  fact  that  he 
himself  too  seriously.  The  thought 
lief  should  live  up  to  this  fictitious 
. at  ion  never  occurs  to  him. 

{ -li  men  should  write  their  own 
:arics.  send  them  to  the  newspa- 
and  then  call  every  Saturday  for 
(purpose  of  addition  or  correction. 

average  man  does  not  dislike  to 
eiis  name  in  print:  he  is  eager  to 
or  any  article  that  may  appear 
ist  him;,he  is  disappointed  if  he  is 
red  merely  as  one  of  the  crowd, 
should  he  not  be  allowed  to  give 
e world  from  his  tomb  his  own 
issions  of  his  life  and  work? 

t ytrf  oV 


EKEU'S  QUARTET 
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[he  Hii'man  quartet-  gave  its  firs 
picert  of  the  season  last  night  ii 
iiter  Hall  The  club  was  assisted  by 
|ss  Alice  Cummings,  pianist,  and  Mi. 
itav’c  Gerhardt,  double  bass,  'there 
is  an  appreciative  audience. 

'lie  programme  included  Beethoven  s 
irlet  in  B flat  major  op.  74.  Lekeu's 
no  quartet  (unfinished),  and  three 
vements  of  Dvorak's  quintet  op.  17, 
V'  two  violins,  viola,  'cello  and  double 
lb.  This  quintet  was  produced  here 
IlSSft  by  the  Listemann  quartet.  Much 
it  is  mere  routine  music  and  the  re- 
;al  of  even  three  movements  was 
diy  worth  while. 

'lie  work  by  Lekeu  was  played' here 
f the  first  time,  and  probably  for  Hie 
J ;t  time  in  America.  This  Belgian 
■ Inposcr.  a pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  died 
1894.  at  the  age  of  24.  to  the  great 
ef  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
compositions.  He  left  behind  him 
b movements  of  a niano  quarter,  the 
Bond  movement  was  completed  by 
Yicent  d’Indy,  and  the  work,  as  it  now 
f|]nds.  was  produced  at  a concert  or 
H‘  National  Society  at  Paris.  Feb.  1. 
i"  Ij6,  wlien  Claude  Debussy  was  the 
III1  uist.  The  first  movement  is  nobly 
'ijlaneholy  and  passionate,  and  there 
B aq  episode,  in  which  the  viola  begins 
.•p  song,  wbicli  is  of  haunting  beauty. 
Be  second  movement  is  singularly 
llginal  in  conception  and  in  the  ciual- 
, . B]  of  its  por  tic-musical  thouglit.  These 
■igmcrits  reveal  a composer  of  firmer 
* Hasp  and  surer  expression  than  the 
■ nm  of  the  violin  sonata  which  lias  al- 
juiy  been  heard  here,  admirable  as 
‘is  sonata  is  in  certain  respects.  The 
Might  in  the  quartet  is  not  so 
fuse,  not  so  constantly  rhapsodic, 
e melody  is  in  a longer  line,  il  is 
ire  firmly  sustained.  The  harmonic 
oric  is  more  closely  woven,  and  there 
less  deliberate  avoidance  of  the  com- 
pnplaee.  The  individuality  of  the 
imposer  is  more  sharply  defined;  it  is 
It  revealed  as  in  experimental  mood, 
■keu’s  voice  was  his  own.  His  music 
not  like  that  of  other  men;  lie 
ought  ill  his  own  way,  and  his  emo- 
uial  eloquence  in  this  quartet  is 
inline  and  convincing.  Such  music 
es  not  sniffer  when  played  after  a 
- : 1 ile  work  bv  Beethoven,  but  it  makes 
I work  like  that  of  Dvorak's,  which 
s I Unwed,  unendurable. 

j rile! performance  of  Beethoven’s  quar- 
' t showed  the  proficiency  now  attained 
the  players.  The  quintet  called  for  a 
oader  and  more  passionate  treatment 
the  part  of  the  pianist,  a more  subtle 
id  suggestive  reading  on  the  part  of 
i.  Nevertheless  the  players  are  to  be 
nuked  for  giving  more  than  a good 
ea  of  a composition  of  unusual  merit. 

MR.  BISPHAM’S  RECITAL. 


:hubert's  Song  Cycle,  “Winter  Jour- 
ney,” Given  in  Jordan  Hall  with 
Dramatic  Intelligence  and  Force. 


1 Mr.  Bispham.  accompanied  by  Mr. 
I Harold  O.  Smith,  gave  the  third  of  his 
' song  cycle  recitals  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Jordan  Hull.  There  was  a small  but 
deeply  interested  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme stated  that  Schubert's  cycle, 
;|  “Winter  Journey.”  was  then  sung  in 
: its  entirety  for  Hie  first  time  in  the 
United  States.  We  remember  a per- 
formance of  this  whole  cycle  in  Bos- 
ton by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Heinrich  and  .Miss 
Louise  Rollwageii  in  February,  1892.  for 
Mr.  Heinrich  was  at  one  time  addicted 
to  cycles.. 

Mr.  Bispham  made  a few  introductory 
remarks  of  a pleasant  nature.  He  said, 
in  substance,  that  while  a song  might 
be  taken  from  this  cycle  and  be  sung 
with  effect,  yet  it  was  as  a figure  in  a 
great  painting,  and  that  excerpts  gave 
only  a faint  idea  of  the  strength  or  t her 
beauty  of, the  whole.  But.  as  a mi 
of  fact.  Schubert  took  these  poem' 
Wilhelm  Mueller  and  set  music  to  t 
whenever  the  fancy  moved  him.  T 
were  not  published  originally  as  a com- 
plete cycle,  and  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  some  of  them  were  writ- 
ten for  an  immediate  need  of  food  and 
drink.  Lachner  remembered  that  he  saw 
him  compose  half  a dozen  in  a morning 
and  sell  them  to  a publisher  for  about 
25  cents  apiece.  Schubert  was  an  im- 
provisator. It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  thought  of  this  work  as  an  organic 
whole.  He  did  not  even  preserve  the 
order  of  the  poet's  songs,  but  set  music 
to  them  at  random.  The  dismal  words 
suited  him  in  his  poverty  and  mental 
distress.  And  Mueller's  words  jjare 
lugubrious.  The  poet  is  revealed  inrthe 
attitude  of  an  Elizabethan  dramatist: 

I lorn  in  i - dump  John  Ford  was  alone  go!. 
With  folded  arms  anrl  melancholy  hat. 

For  Mueller’s  pilgrim  of  love  there  is 
no  rest  but  the  grave.  His  tears  are 
lukewarm,  glowing,  frozen,  but  they 
are  always  there,  generally  on  his 
cheeks.  Dogs  bark  at  him.  the 
weather  vane  mocks  him,  ho  loses  his 
hat.  his  hoots  apparently  are  false  io 
him  and  he  slumps  catarrhally  through 
ice  and  snow,  crows  look  knowingly  at 
him.  the  raven  hoarsely  says:  “I  am  in 
no  hurry;  I can  wait  for  you”;  the  post- 
man brings  no  letters;  the  guide  post 
points  out  the  appointed  inn  for  the 
weary  wanderer,  and  lo.  this  inn  is  the 
tomb.  The  music  is  often  pathetic-all v 
grim,  occasionally  of  gentle  beauts’-. 
The  cycle,  so  far  as  Schubert  is  con- 
cerned. has  a higher  imaginative  flight 
than  “the  Fair  Maid  of  the  Mill.”  whose 
coquetry  last  week  drove  the  senti- 
mentalist to  suicide. 

Mr.  Bispham  interpreted  the  songs 
with  dramatic  intelligence  and  force, 
and  in  purely  lyrical  moments  his  voice 
was  ftillv  under  control.  If  at  times 
he  revelled  in  tire  luxury  of  woe.  he 
was  then  carrying  out  the  intention  of 
poet  and  composer.  The  fourth  and 
last  recital  will  be  on  Monday  after- 
noon, the  281  h.  when  he  will  be  assisted 
by  Miss  Marguerite  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  Brahms'  “Fair 
Magelone”  and  “Four  Serious  Songs  “ 


A FRENCH  FEAR. 

Antoine,  the  distinguished  French 
play-actor  and  manager,  rehearsing 
“King  Lear,”  confided  his  opinions  to 
a Parisian  reporter.  The  translation 
is  a literal  one  and  without  cuts ; and 
Lear’s  wig  was  made  in  Loudon.  To 
begin  with,  Mr.  Antoine  admitted  that 
he  had  not  the  physical  and  mental 
qualities  to  interpret  the  part  of  the 
King,  but  he  could  not  find  an  actor 
who  has  them.  To  him  Lear  was  an 
enfeebled  man,  great  only  in  his  past. 
His  partition  of  his  kingdom  apiong 
his  family  was  the  first  symptom  of  his 
madness.  He  is  proud  and  irascible, 
passionate  in  his  hate  and  in  his  one 
affection.  “Shakespeare,  like  Balzac, 
painted  life,  the  one  a King,  the  other 
Pere  Goriot — it  is  all  the  same.  But 
what  genius  in  the  encounter  of  two 
mad  persons— Lear  and  Edgar  !” 

Life  was  not  pleasant  in  Lears 
household.  He  was  probably  never  a 
, restful  person,  and  no  one  could  have! 

got  along  with  him.  “Ilis  daughters] 
I have  the  thoughtless  folly  of  youth,”! 
says  Antoine,  “and  are  greedy  and 
avaricious,  but  I do  not  regard  them  as 
really  wicked.  They  would  have  lived 
peacefully  and  quietly  with  their  father 
! had  his  character  been  different.”  An- 
toine finds  something  Rabelaisian  in 
Lear’s  jiassages  of  coarse  brutality  and 
swollen  rage. 

The  French  manager  purposes  to 
produce  a Shakespearian  play  each  year 

“in  a framework  of  simplicity,  modesty 
and  fidelity.”  While  he  admires  Mou- 
net-SulIy,  he  does  not  find  his  Hamlet 
in  the  Shakespearian  key.  “Mounet- 
Sully  is  a southerner  and  plays  the 
part  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  tem- 
perament. It:  is  a Latin  Prince  of 
Denmark.  For  me  the  whole  character 
is  of  hesitation — slow  to  form  a u-su- 
luiion — the  scholar  in  every  action.” 
This  is  the  third  version  of  “King 
Lear”  on  the  French  stage.  The  first 
was  played  in  ITSff,  and  the  translator 
gave  the  piece  a cheerful  ending,  mar- 
rying Cordelia  to  a young  man  named 
Helrnondc  and  keeping  Lear  alive.  In 


the  second,  produced  at:  the  Odeon  in 
1808,  a young,  slim  actress  of  littie 
over  a year’s  experience  played  the 
part  of  Cordelia.  Her  name  was  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  In  the  last  act,  where  Lear 
puts  his  daughter’s  body  on  a rock, 
the  actor  put  Sarah  on  an  upturned 
nail,  hut  she  made  no  sign,  and  when 
the  curtain  had  fallen  she  was  un- 
conscious. In  this  production  Mounet- 
Sully,  then  unknown,  played  the  part 
of  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

COLIGNY  IN  BERLIN. 

Our  old  friend  the  Emperor  William 
feels  the  blood  of  his  ancestor,  Admiral 
Coligny,  surging  and  rioting  in  his 
veins,  and  he  will  find  no  relief  until  a 
statue  of  the  admiral  be  erected  before 
the  palace  in  Berlin.  The  statue  will 
represent  “Coligny,  with  his  admiral’s 
baton,  standing  on  a granite  pedestal.” 
This  statue  will,  therefore,  not  be  char- 
acteristic or  realistic.  Emperor  and 
sculptor  have  overlooked  or  rejected 
the  one  slight  and  vet  dominating  detail 
that  proverbially  distinguished  the  ad- 
miral. 

The  illustrious  Coligny  was  never 
without  a toothpick,  which  he  chewed, 
or  wore  over  an  ear,  as  some  wear 
today  a pen  or  an  eyeglass  string,  or 
he  lodged  it  in  his  beard. 

The  Italians  had  a proverb,  which, 
being  translated,  ran : "God  keep  me 
from  the  mildness  and  courtesy  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde  and  from  the  spirit  and 
the  toothpick  of  the  Admiral !” 

The  French  were  also  proverbially 
afraid  of  this  toilet  article:  “God  pre- 
serve us  from  four  things — the  pater- 
nosters of  the  old  Constable  de  Mont- 
morency, the  great  hand  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine,  the  toothpick  of  the  Ad- 
miral, and  the  masses  said  at  the  Hos- 
pital.” So  associated  was  the  admiral 
with  his  toothpick  in  the  minds  of  the 
French  that  some  say  his  body  was 
exposed  after  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre  with  his  loved  toothpick  stuck 
in  his  month;  but  inasmuch  as  the  body 
was  hung  up  at  Montfaueon  by  the 
thighs  because  it  arrived  there  headless, 
we  doubt  the  truth  of  the  report. 
Swinburne  introduces  the  admiral  in 
bis  “Queen  Mother,”  but  gives  no  de- 
scription of  the  toothpick,  nor  does  he 
represent  Coligny  taking  it  out  of  his 
mouth  to  soliloquize  or  to  talk  with 
Catherine.  A toothpick  is  perhaps  not 
poetical,  but  it  may  be  sculptural. 

The  statue  in  Berlin,  then,  since  it 
will  be  of  heroic  size,  should  image  the 
admiral  with  a heroic  toothpick,  pref- 
erably in  action.  The  Emperor  does 
not  approve  the  impressionistic,  the 
symbolical  in  art : he  affects  the  famil- 
iar, the  conventional,  the  realistic.  Let 
Coligny  use  his  proverbial  weapon. 
The  statue  may,  incidefitall.v,  teach  the 
German  youth  to  care  for  the  teeth. 


BORN  MAKE-UPS. 

The  Christian  Register  asks  why  pop- 
ular orators  are  commonly  men  of  large 
girth,  while  great  philosophers  are 
often  of/diminutive  size  and  small  vital- 
ity. But  does  one  instinctively  shape 
in  bis  mind  the  orator  as  a man  of 
large  girth;  does  he  instinctively  think 
of  a philosopher  as  lean  and  small?  In 
other  woi-ds,  does  the  physical  make-up 
of  a distinguished  man  often  answer 
the  expectation  of  one  who  sees  this 
man  for  the  first  time?  Then  there  is 
“the  terrible  doubt  of  appearances.” 
Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  said  in  a 
review  of  a book  by  Mr.  Archer,  the 
dramatic  critic,  that  the  general  im- 
pression of  the  latter’s  incorruptibility 
is  produced  “by  his  high  cheek  bones, 
the  ascetic  outline  of  his  chin  and  jaw, 
and  his  habit  of  wearing  a collar  which 
gives  his  head  the  appearance  of  being 
wedged  by  the  neck  into  a jam-pot.” 
Mr.  Shaw  was  at  the  time  censured,  we 
believe,  not  so  much  for  flippancy  as 
for  the  absurdity  of  his  position.  Yet 
he  was  rignt.  Any  man  that  answers 
this  description,  whether  he  should 
write  for  the  Christian  Register  or 
deal  at  faro,  would  he  Counted  incor- 
i ruptible.  There  are  high  collars  that, 
in  counectipn  with  spectacles  and  shorn 
faces,  hold  men  fast  in  places  of  the 
highest  respectability.  There  are  roll- 
ing collars  about  a thick  neck,  collars 
j with, a careless  cravat;  they  inspire  the 


remark;  “He’s  a jolly,  honest,  fellow; 
j he  isn’t  fussy  about  his  dress ; but  I tell 
you,  his  heart  is  as  big  as  an  ox,”  and 
at  the  very  moment  Mr.  Oxheart  is 
plotting  the  financial  ruin  of  the  horn- 
blower. 

There  are  children  whose  smug  linea-  j 
ments  put  the  thought  of  natural  de-  I 
pravity  to  shame  and  confusion.  What; 
that  boy  shoot  a putty  ball  with  dev- 
ilish accuracy  of  aim?  Impossible.  Lot 
us  take  Mr.  Archer,  not  the  man  him- 
self. for  whom  we  have  the  highest  re- 
spect, but  the  phantasmal  Archer  of 
Mr.  Shaw.  This  Archer,  even  as  a 
boy,  looked  incorruptible.  No  playmate 
dared  to  tempt  him  to  an  act  of  revolt, 

I to  a practical  joke  on  a fellow-student, 
yet  this  youngster  Archer  was  meditat- 
ing an  attack  on  the  evils  of  the  play- 
house and  foreseeing  Ibsen.  He  does 
not  make  up  his  face,  but  to  imagine 
him  without  his  peculiar  collar  would 
be  to  blot  out  deliberately  a living 
being.  This  face  does  not  change  when 
he  is  off  duty.  He  does  unfasten  it 
at  night  to  yawn  and  relax.  lie  sleeps 
with  this  face;  possibly  in  the  collar. 

Does  not  Walt  Whitman  speak  of  the 
“shaved,  blanched  faces  of  orthodox 
citizens”?  On  a Sunday  these  faces  j 
are  more  blanched^ than  ever.  The 
boots  of  these  citizens  squeak  as  they 
go  up  the  aisle,  as  though  to  call  atten- 
tion to  such  personal  sanctity.  So  there 
is  the  natural  facial  make-up  for  the 
judge,  the  physician,  the  philanthropist, 
the  poet,  the  painter  and  so  on  through 
the  catalogue. 

Suppose  that  this  phantasmal  Archer 
should  wear  a dissipated  collar?  Leave 
him  his  facial  mask,  but  put  about  his 
neck  a turnover  collar  cut  low  in  the 
neck  and  add  a cravat  of  flamboyant  ] 
hue.  How  would  the  result  6how  in  1 
his  criticism  of  play  actors  and  the 
drama?  Would  his  face  and  his  “neck- 
wear” quarrel  concerning  appreciation, 
or  would  there  he  miscellaneous  opin- 
ions? Would  there  be  a war  without 
result  hetweeu  the  higher  and  the 
lower  view?  Would  this  Archer  re- 
mind one  of  the  hero  in  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Chase’s  amusing  tale  whose  life  was 
embittered  by  the  singular  circum- 
stance that  his  coat.,  bought  second- 
hand, belonged  originally  to-  a clergy- 
man, while  his  trousers,  bought  at  the 
; same  shop,  once  adorned  the  lugs  of  a 
dead-game  sport,  and  hence  there  was 
an  irrepressible  conflict  between  good 
and  evil  impulses? 


FIRST  TIME  HERE 


Delightfully  Piquant  Composition 
Given  at  the  Long.y  Concert  in 
Potter  Hall — Clarinet  Solos  by 
Grisez. 


LARGE  AUDIENCE  AT 
DE  PACHMANN  RECITAL 


Mozart’s  Turkish  March  Sonata  a 
Feature — Wolf’s  “Penthesitea” 
to  Be  Given  at  Symphony  j 
Rehearsal  Today. 

* 

The  Longy  Cluib  gave  the  first  concert  | 
of  its  fifth  season  last  night  in  Potter 
Hall.  There  was  a most  appreciative  j 
audience.  The  club  is  now  composed  of 
Messrs.  A.  and  D.  Maquarre,  flutes; 
Dongy  and  Lenom,  oboes;  Grisez  and 
Vannini,  clarinets;  Hackebarth  and 
Hein,  horns;  Debuchy  and  Helleberg, 
bassoons,  and  Alfred  De  Voto,  piano. 
Mr.  Hackebarth  was  not  present  last 
night  on  account  of  indisposition,  and 
the  first  horn  was  played  by  Mr.  Hein. 

The  programme  included  Rietz’s  “Con- 
cerstueck,”  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn 
and  bassoon,  with  piano  accompani- 
ment, op.  41;  G.  Plerne’s  Pastoral,  varied 
in  the  old  manner  for  flute,  oboe,  clari- 
net, trumpet,  horn  and  two  bassoons, 
op.  30;  two  clarinet  solos— ‘baliado  by 
Gade  and  introduction  and  rondo  by 


W'icior— and  E.  Bernard’s  Divertissement, 
op.  :J-i.  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  horns,  two  bassoons. 

Rietz's  Idyllic  Scene,  originally  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  is  suavely 
written  In  orthodox  manner,  and  its  per- 
formance last  night  brought  up  pleas- 
ant memories  of  afternoons  spent  in  an 
open-air  restaurant  on  the  bank  of  the 
Elbe. 

There  was  sheet  iron  scenery  repre- 
senting an  Alpine  glacier,  and  real  water 
trickling  in  the  foreground  vied  with 
the  foaming  beer  in  the  endeavor  to 
persuade  the  guests  that  it  was  cool. 
Women  gossiped  over  their  knitting 
and  commented  on  the  unmistakable 
fondness  of  betrothed  couples  drinking 
blissfully  out  of  one  glass;  men  strug- 
gled heroically  with  sausages  and  two- 
cent  cigars. 

The  band  played  on,  and  it  played 
music  that  sounded  like  Rietz’s  Concert- 
stueck— this  same  Idyllic  Scene.  Possi- 
bly the  music  was  by  Mueller  9r  by 
Lange,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it 
was  by  Rietz.  It  did  not  irritate,  it 
did  not  excite,  it  did  not  divert  from 
gossip  or  from  eating  and  drinking.  No 
one  kept  count  of  the  number  of  move- 
ments. The  music  went  with  the  scen- 
ery and  the  guests,  but  it  was  not  nearly 
so  wrell  played  as  it  was  last  night. 

Pierne's  pastoral,  performed  here  for 
the  first  time,  is  delightfully  piquant. 
The  theme,  announced  in  canon  form, 
is  varied  ingeniously.  The  variations 
are  short,  and  there  is  just  enough  of 
them.  They  are  of  quaint  beauty  and 
the  indisputable  technical  skill  of  the 
composer  is  supplemented  by  fine  taste 
and  imagination.  The  performance  was 
of  the  highest  order,  both  technically 
and  aesthetically.  , , . . .. 

Mr.  Grisez,  the  new  clarinet  of  tho 
Symphony  orchestra,  exhibited  tone  and 
sustained  song  in  the  ballade,  and  his 
virtuoso  qualities  in  Widor’s  piece.  His 
tone  is  pure  and  pleasing,  without, 
however,  tho  melancholy  richness  that 
Is  characteristic  of  the  lower  tones  of 
the  instrument;  in  fact,  his  tone  is  not 
warmly  emotional.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  technique  Is  fluent  and  brilliant  and 
he  phrases  with  understanding.  He  is 
a young  player,  and  he  will  no  doubt 
develop.  He  may  yet  gain  in  elasticity 
and  in  variety  of  tonal  emotion. 

The  divertissement  by  the  late  Emil 
Bernard,  a gifted  and  well  trained  mu- 
sician, has  been  played  here.  All  in  all, 
the  concert  gave  much  pleasure,  and 
the  ensemble  musicians  and  the  soloist 
were  applauded  and  recalled. 

MR.  DE  PACHMANN. 

Mr.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann  gave  his 
second  piano  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Jordan  Hall.  The  ball  was 
crowded  and  many  stood  throughout 
the  concert.  He  played  Mozart’s  Tur- 
kish March  Sonata,  Mendelssohn  s Sung 
Without  Words  op.  62,  No.  25;  Schu- 
mann’s “Bird  as  Prophet”  and  Why? 
Schubert’s  “Moment  Musical  on.  94  No. 

3.  “Hark,  Hark  the  Lark,”  Schubert- 
Liszt;  Weber’s  Rondo  op.  G2;  Chopin  s 
Nocturne  in  F minor,  Berceuse,  Etude 
op.  25  No.  1,  Preludes  op.  2S  Nos.  23,  24, 
Mazurka  op.  50  No.  2,  and  Scherzo  in 
C sharp  minor.  t , 

Mozart’s  sonata  was  played  wtih  de- 
lightful clearness  and  beauty  of  tone. 
The  few  liberties  taken  in  phrasing  were 
not  of  a disturbing  nature;  in  fact,  an 
argument  that  there  were  no  liberties 
could  be  easily  maintained,  for  the  song 
was  enhanced  thereby,  and  the  rules 
of  Interpretation  in  Mozart’s  day  were 
not  so  rigid  as  some  of  his  editors 
would  have  us  believe. 

How  few  can  play  or  sing  the  music 
of  this  wondrous  boy!  The  very  sim- 
plicity in  piano  piece,  song,  chamber 
music,  tests  the  technic,  so  that  brill- 
iant players  of  Liszt,  heroic  singers, 
temperamental  quartet  players,  often 
make  a sad  mess  of  the  lines  and  the 
detail. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  did  not  attempt  to 
make  the  march  a thunderous  finale; 
he  took  it  precisely  for  what  it  is 
worth  as  it  stands  in  Mozart’s  rotation. 
Of  the  smaller  pieces  of  the  group  that 
immediately  followed,  Schumann's 
"Bird  as  Prophet,"  the  "Moment  Mu- 
sical’’ of  Schubert  and  Weber's  rondo 
were  the  most  distinguished  in  perform- 
ance. The  rondo  was  played  with  mar- 
vellous brilliance.  The  bravura  of  this 
tone-magician  is  never  brittle  and  me- 
tallic, never  suggestive  of  hard  polish. 
In  the  swiftest  passage  each  tone  has 
its  own  indescribable  and  haunting 
quality— de  Pachmann  guards  the  secret 
—and  there  is  no  jarring  contrast,  no 
cessation  in  the  caressing,  wooing  ap- 
peal. 

The  much  abused  Berceuse  was  for 
once  played  without  affectation,  for 
once  it  was  sung,  and  for  once  the  lace 
ornamentation  of  the  cradle  was  lace 
and  not  some  thick  and  gaudy  stuff. 
And  in  the  other  pieces  by  Chopin,  the 
pianist  displayed  the  refinements  of 
tonal  gradations,  the  rhythm,  the  per- 
fect euphony,  and  the  intimate  appre- 
ciation that  sot  him  apart  and  above 
other  players  of  the  hectic  Pole  who 
dreamed  melancholy  and  twilight  dreams, 
who  now  and  then  remembered  the  past 
glory  of  ills  country,  who  was  at  times 
scornful  and  bitter,  but  for  the  most 
part  dreamed  dreams  that  did  not  leave 
the  gates  to  visit  other  men. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  added  pieces  by 
Chopin  and  Henselt,  and  in  hir  exuber- 
ance of  enjoyment  he  embellished  the 
, latter's  composition  with  arabesques  of 
his  own  device. 

He  will  give  his  third  and  last  recital 
next  Monday  afternoon  when  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  made  up  of  works  by 

Chopin. 

SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL. 

The  novelty  this  afternoon  at  the 
Symphony  rehearsal  will  be  Hugo 
Wolf’s  "Penthesiiea,”  a symphonic  poem 
j based  on  von  Kleist’s  tragedy  of  the 
| same  name.  W olf  died  early  in  1903 
i after  five  years  in  a madhouse,  and 
I "Penthesiiea”  was  not  produced  till 
November  of  that  year.  Mr.  Thomas 
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IuCn?ra.nd  a ^na^e  which  portrays  Pen- 
thesiiea s rage,  the  slaying  of  Achilles 
the  maltreatment  of  his  dead  body,  and 
her  own  death.  The  other  orchestral 
piece  is  Brahms’  Symphonv  \’n  *? 
Mme.  Gadski  will  sing  "Dove  g^o” 
{t??1,  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,”  and  Bruenn- 

monologue  from  the  finale  of 
Goetterdaemmerung  " 

MISS  FOOTE’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Katharine  Foote,  assisted  -by  Mr 
Alfred  Do  Voto,  pianist,  gave  a song  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickering  I 
Hall.  She  sang  songs  by  Pergolesl.  Cor- 
nelius, Schumann,  Schubert,  Henschel 
Brahms.  Gericke,  Lang,  Dresel,  Hope- 
kirk,  Rogers,  Foote.  Bizet,  Marchetti. 
Gabriel,  Faure,  Widor.  The  stage  was 
adorned  with  flowers  and  the  reicltal  ' 
evidently  gave  much  pleasure  to  a 
friendly  and  select  audience. 

JONAS’  CREATOR. 

No  wonder  that  there  are  subscribers 
throughout  the  land  who  are  eager  to 
restore  and  maintain  Fewacres  at 
Farmington,  Me.,  as  a memorial  to  the 
late  Jacob  Abbott.  The  creator  of 
Jonas,  Hollo,  Mr.  Holiday,  Uncle 
George  and  Marco  Paul  deserves  not 
only  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  j 
as  a story  teller,  but  he  should  be  hon- 
ored as  one  of  the  great  delineators  of  i 
human  character. 

Abbott,  like  Stevenson,  was  not  sue- 
' cessful  with  women.  Ilis  Mrs.  Holiday 
is  a poor,  shadowy  creature,  lost  in 
admiration  of  her  husband,  busied  in 
housekeeping.  His  girls  are  common- 
place. But  Mr.  Holiday,  the  type  of 
the  successful  New  England  man  of  af- 
fairs, whose  mind  is  frugal  even  when 
bent  on  pleasure ; Hollo,  the  restless,  in- 
quiring mind;  Incle  George,  who  knows 
city  life,  and,  above  all,  Jonas!  This 
Jonas  is  more  remarkable  than  any  one 
of  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  or  the 
most  knowing  of  Capt.  Mayne  Reid’s 
heroes.  Put  Jonas  alone  on  a desert 
island  or  jn  the  dankest  African  jungle, 
give  him  his  jack-knife,  and  in  a few 
hours  he  would  have  shelter,  food,  light, 
heat.  His  philosophy  is  a blend  of  Poor 
Richard  and  Emerson.  Surely  Jonas  at 
one  time  lived  in  Concord.  If  Emerson 
had  not  been  Emerson,  he  would  have 
been  Jonas.  Marco  Paul  is  admirably 
drawn,  whether  he  be  on  tho  Eric  canal, 
at  the  Springfield  armory  or  in  Ver- 
, mont ; he  is  the  traveller  with  the  eter- 
' nal  “Why?”  But  Jonas  towers  above 
them  all.  AYe  hear  him  drawling  Lis 
philosophy.  In  Athens  he  would  have 
had  a grove  or  a porch  to  himself.  The 
Rollo  books  are  to  the  Franconia  or 
the  Marco  Paul  series  as  the  Iliad  to 
| the  Odyssey,  as  Tom  Jones  to  Amelia. 

And  what  a gift  of  narration  ! Ab- 
bott wrote  no  long  and  tiresome  intro- 
ductions. He  plunged  boldly  into  the 
action.  Rollo’s  father  is  obliged  to  go 
a journey.  He  announces  at  once  his 
intention  of  taking  Rollo.  .His  wife  in- 
timates feebly  that  the  expense  would 
be  considerable.  Does  the  father  argue? 
Not  a bit  of  it.  “I  have  thought  of 
that.”  Nor  is  there  any  disposal  of  the 
characters  at  the  end.  The  finale  is  as 
simple  as  that  of  the  Iliad,  the  line  so 
praised  bv  Cowper.  There  is  no  labori- 
ous attempt  at  local  color ; hut  the  read- 
er sees  the  house,  river,  meadow,  stage 
coach,  steamboat,  farm ; he  hears  the 
people  talk.  Yet  there  are  youngsters 
today  who  know  not  Rollo  and  Jonas! 
Nor  does  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  give  Ja- 
cob Abbott  his  due  in  his  lectures  or  in 
hi;;  books  about  American  literature. 
Possibly  he  classes  him  with  Poe,  Whit- 
man and  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  outside 
the  gentleman  class.  There  should  be  a 
bust  of  Jacob  Abbott — if  a full-length 
statue  be  out  of  the  question — in  every 
New  England  schoolhouse.  We  hope  to  : 
see  the  day  when  a statue — with  pedes- 
tal-medallions of  Jonas,  Rollo  aud  the 
other  immortals — will  stand  in  eternal 
Vuemory  of  Abbott  in  the  Public  Gar- 
den, where  the  great  novelist  may  watch 
philosophically  the  swauboats  and  hear 
the  bulbul's  lay.  The  statue  would  ap- 
propriately have  its  back  toward  the 
nymph  in  the  fountain,  for  Jacob  Ab- 
bott, the  writer,  looked  on  woman  as 
something  that  disturbed  the  landscape. 

POEMS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Californian  professors  and  doctors 
have  been  conducting  a series  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  effect  of  poetry 
on  the  human  organism.  Thus  there  is 
ap  ‘'em  ;t;onal  curve”  in  Longfellow’s 


“The  Bridge.”  AYe  remember  the  late 
Joseph  Ott’s  recitation  of  this  beautiful 
poem,  but  he  introduced  a variation: 
“I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight,  and 
somebody  moved  the  bridge.”  AVould 
the  emotional  curve  of  this  improved 
version  be  greater  or  less  than  that  of 
the  original  ? 

The  experiments  are  made  with  an 
exceedingly  complicated  machine  that 
records  the  pulse  beat  of  the  person  re- 
citing the  poetry,  the  stress,  the  number 
of  lines,  the  respirations  and  the  time 
taken.  It  is  a well  known  fact  that 
some  reciters  breathe  harder  than  others 
in  a passionate  burst.  If  the  poet’s  eye 
rolls  in  a fine  frenzy,  why  should  not 
an  elocutionist  snort?  The  answer  is: 
Many  of  them  do  snort,  and  also  gurgle 
and  indulge  themselves  in  gargarisms. 

“If  poetry  is  a direct  appeal  to  or- 
ganism, it  has  a direct  connection  with 
breathing  and  the  heart  action.”  This 
connection  should  be  at  once  deter- 
mined, and  with  minuteness.  A man 
with  a weak  heart  should,  then,  no  more 
read  passionate  poetry  than  he  should 
smoke  clear  perique  in  a clay  pipe  be- 
fore breakfast,  or  run  for  a retreating 
street  car.  Y’ears  ago  a Mr.  F.  N.  Ala- 
quet  wrote  an  ingenious  treatise  on  a 
new  method  of  determining  the  pulse 
and  the  consequent  condition  of  a pa- 
tient by  notes  of  music,  and  in  his  pref- 
ace he  quoted  the  learned  leech.  Hemo- 
philus, who  ‘traced  the  connection  be- 
tween the  pulse  and  certain  measures, 
as  poets  assign  certain  feet  to  their 
verses.”  Just  as  exciting  music  stirs  the 
pulse,  so  glowing  or  ringing  poetry  may 
disorder  seriously  the  heart,  if  not  the 
liver  and  kidneys. 

As  a result  of  these  experiments  there 
may  be  a reclassification  of  poets.  The 
mighty  may  be  put  down  from  their 
golden  seats  and  the  humble  exalted. 
Mr.  Austin  will  retain  his  office  of  poet 
laureate,  and  would-be  readers  of  Ella 
AA’heeler  AA’ilcox  will  first  submit  them- 
selves to  auscultation.  Swinburne  will 
be  read  only  by  the  most  robust,  but 
only  for  a few  minutes  at  a time,  and 
with  accompanying  digitalis.  Mrs.  Lydia 
Huntley  Sigourney  will  be  ranked  above 
Sappho,  the  Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan 
above  Christina  Rossetti.  The  poet  of 

Eternal  silence  laughs  along  the  shore 
And  spectral  negroes  bleach  upon  the 
floor  , 

will  be  reinstated.  The  ballad  of  the 
Jabberwock  will  be  kept  from  young 
children,  and  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
verses  will  be  sold  only  under  the  cloak, 
if  they  ever  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
police.  Elocutionists  will  be  compelled 
by  law  to  submit  their  programmes  to 
the  board  of  health  before  announcing 
an  entertainment.  The  muses,  silent, 
motionless,  now  wait  with  strained  ears 
for  news  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

LITERARY  ROCKETS. 

The  novelist  of  the  present  day  is 
lucky  if  he  holds  his  audience  for  two 
seasons  in  succession.  A story  is  pub- 
lished. It  suits  the  popular  taste.  It 
may  be  a tale  of  adventure ; it  may 
deal  with  a religious  or  a scientific 
theme ; there  may  be  no  well-defined 
motive,  but  there  is  an  elaborate  study 
of  the  creeping  mental  movements  of 
dull  men  and  women.  AA’hether  the 
tale  he  analytical,  psychological,  polem- 
ical: whether  the  narrator  follows  the  ) 
Arabians,  Persians  and  the  elder  Du- 
mas or  worships  unabashed  at  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess  Lubricity,  there 
is  public  clamor,  there  are  discussions 
in  street  car  and  in  drawing  room.  The 
publisher  and  the  author  are  surprised. 
In  their  exceeding  joy  they  make  a 
contract.  The  author  fills  the  public 
eye.  The  incidents  of  his  daily  life 
assume  huge  proportions.  His  diet, 
dress,  the  furniture  of  his  bedroom, 
the  size  and  the  color  of  his  copy 
paper,  the  length  of  his  hair,  the  num- 
ber and  the  duration  of  his  love  af- 
fairs, his  opinions  on  all  things  know- 
able,  and  some  other  things — these  are 
treated  piping  hot  by  journalists,  both 
male  and  female,  and  served  to  ap- 
pease the  public’s  gaping  maw.  His 
rhetoric  may  be  tawdry;  dialect  may 
choke  the  sense;  there  may  he  inter- 
minable digressions;  the  plot  may  he 
crudely  improbable  or  microscopic;  the 
characters  may  he  lay  figures  or  foolish 


chatterers ; it  makes  no  differei: 
there  is  a universal  shout;  hats 

tossed  aloft,  and  if  some  cool  lookeivpi 
calls  attention  to  flaws,  blunders, 
cisms,  or  yawns  quietly  but  unmist 
ably,  the  cry  goes  up,  “Stone  him  V 
death.”  The  rocket  mounts  with  at 
whizz  and  to  the  accompaniment  ol 
“A-a-a-h-h-h!”  The  stick  must  corat 
down;  hut  the  crowd  pays  no  attention 
to  the  inevitable  fall. 

Each  season  at  least  one  “great’ 
author  is  horn  into  the  world.  There 
are  so  many  “remarkable,”  “epoch 
making”  novels  appearing  each  month 
during  the  season  of  publication  that 
some  remember  the  maxim  of  Emer- 
son and  wait  a year  before  they  fire 
their  blood  by  reading  some  discussion 
of  a sexual  problem  by  an  intense 
young  woman  who  “never  left  the  old 
farm,”  or  worry  the  brain  by  an  at- 
tempt to  untie  the  knot  of  religious  or 
moral  doubts  that  a flabby  hero  has 
tied  without  true  purpose  or  convic- 
tion. If  the  reader  waits  for  twelve 
months,  he  finds  too  often  that  both 
story  and  story-teller  are  forgotten;  but 
there  is  always  the  “remarkable”  novel, 
the  “quick  seller,”  the  “book  of  the 
year.”  One  nail  drives  out  another. 

The  idols  of  the  day  arc  worshipped 
and  they  make  no  sign.  These  novel- 
ists create  no  living  characters;  they 
do  not  sum  up  the  irony  of  life  through 
the  presentation  of  foibles  and  vices  in 
concrete  form;  they  do  not  enrich  life 
or  the  language.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
vote  Fielding,  Balzac,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Turgemeff.  slow  and  out  of  date, 
Thomas  Hardy  is  dismissed  in  a pat- 
ronizing manner,  and  George  Afore- 
dith  “was  never  the  equal  of  Air. 
Henry  James.”  A'et  only  yesterday  we 
saw  Colonel  Newcome  walking  gallant-  j 
ly  with  sweet  Sophia  A Vest  c1  rn.  Air. 

Alicawber  has  an  office  in  State  street, 
and  he  is  a fearless  promoter.  The 
daughters  of  Pore  Goriot  were  at  New- 
port last  summer.  Lize  is  today  in  a 
New  England  village;  she  did  not  die,  | 
as  Turgenieff  relates.  Sir  AA’illoughby 
Patterne  masquerades  without  a title, 
and  we  heard  him  not  long  ago  at  the 
Porphyry  sneering  at  Aleredith.  As 
ior  Eustacia  AAye,  she  eats  her  heart 
in  a South  end  boarding  house;  she 
shows  her  sumptuous  beauty  to  the 
tarnished,  unworthy  looking-glass,  and 
as  she  stretches  indolent  arms,  she 
dreams  of  triumphs  at  fashionable 
watering  places,  she  longs  for  metro- 
politan pleasure  and  fame,  and  as  she 
dreams  and  longs,  she  sighs,  and  lets 
down  the  superb  abundance  of  her 
hair. 

t y o Ls 

STRAIGHT  IN  THE  EYE. 

“I  looked  the  man  steadily  in  the 
eye,”  said  Aliss  Nan  Patterson,  “and 
the  man  who  can  look  steadily  in  re- 
turn and  not  flinch  is  the  manner  of 
man  I want  on  the  jury.”  Thus  does 
Aliss  Patterson  testify  to  a popular 
fallacy,  one  to  he  ranked  with  “a  fat 
man  is  always  good-natured,”  “a  bully 
is  always  a coward,”  “one  should  not 
look  a gift  horse  in  the  mouth.” 

How  often  ono  hears:  “I  never 

trusted  him;  he  never  looked  me  in  the 
eye.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  most 
successful  swindlers,  the  most  un- 
abashed scoundrels  have  the  gift  of  as- 
suming facial  childlike  frankness.  One 
has  mild,  trusting  blue  eyes,  a cherubic 
countenance,  a mouth  with  a baby 
pout.  Another  looks  at  his  victim  with 
the  hard-boiled-egg  eye  of  inexorable 
jjistice. 

The  good  are  not  necessarily  brazen, 
and  to  glare  at  a man  or  a woman,  to 
eye  down  a simple  person  is  not  within 
the  power  of  the  sensitive.  Further- 
more, the  apparent  honesty  of  an  eye 
may  be  a mere  matter  of  glass.  Again, 
there  are  nervous  persons  who,  when 
they  begin ‘to  talk,  unconsciously  look 
down  or  up  or  away;  they  suddenly  re- 
member the  fallacy,  and  fear  lest  they 
be  suspected  of  deceit,  treachery;  they 
make  a heroic  attempt  to  stare  the 
other  out  of  countenance,  but  the  eyes 
do  not  obey  the  will;  the  failure  is  la- 
mentable. Such  a person  is  excessively 
uncomfortablc  in  a crowded  street  car. 
He  must  look  somewhere;  he  reads  the 
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al  or  of  a confusingly  intimate  na- 
Lre;  his  eyes  drop  and  he  finds  liim- 
jlf  staring  at  a pretty  woman.  She 
•idles,  makes  the  indescribable  mouth 
l.ovement  against  her  veil.  The  wretch 

ishes  to  assure  her  that  he  is  not  a 
lasher,  but  he  can  only  look  every- 
where except  at  her.  Sometimes,  iu 
eSperation,  he  leaves  his  seat  to  stand 
u the  platform.  Or  a man  opposite 
le  nervous  one  glares  at  him  with  a 
orgon’s  glare.  The  victim  examines 
is  clothing  hurriedly  to  see  if  any- 
ating  is  amiss.  No,  he  is  irreproach'- 
ble.  Still  the  glarer  glares.  The  vic- 
im  in  such  a case  should  look  intently 
t the  glarer’s  boots  and  then  smile, 
'he  glarer  will  then  be  discomfited. 

■hopin  Recital  by  De 
Pachmann,  Two  Con-  jj 
certs  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  [ 
Dolmetsch,  Guilmant's 
Last  Organ  Recital, 
Symphony  Concert 
Novelty,'  “Parsifal” 
Seats,  Personal,  Etc. 


1 O HERE  are  pleasant  fea- 

tures in  the  musical  pro- 
grammes of  this  week. 
Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick 
will  give  a concert  of  his 
\Oivn  compositions  in  Jor- 
dan hall.  He  will  have 
? :«  orche:  tra  of  60  players  to  assist  him 
Sir.  Herbert  Witherspoon,  baritone, 
sin;  The  programme  will  include 
onietta,  which  will  be  performed 
, ’ fo'  the  first  time,  a suite  in  A 
symphony  in  P major  No 

W uservatoiy  of  Music  m New  York 
...  •* 'Vva6  produced  here  bv  the  Boston 

6'  TK 

i Jubilee  and  ya. 
^•ballad  were  performed  here  list 
at  a Chickerinsr  cTnce.-t  and 
marked  impression,  it  is  „ 
re  to  note  till,  activity  of  Mr 
lick  as  i omcoser  and  e.nnc.rt 


sOtirtlo"^Sh»irtJ.etfr-  °L'  ftn  e cI u cat!  ona i ~ in • 
stitution  he  is  doing  useful  work,  work 

that  is  influential  and  beneficial;  vet  his 

lS-  hLaStoa.C"JnlB?,-'Jcr  is  t0()  pronounced 
riratfef0  buiy  It  m the  napkin  of  ed- 
ucational  service.  Wc  understand  that 
notro  ”°W  P9mPOsing  an  overture.  “Glee 
pan  a.  His  concert  overture  “Eu- 
Produced  liere  last  April  at  a 

t h NA w yH -? 1 1 c e r 4 ’ was  Played  lately  by 
tne  New  Haven  orchestra  led  bv  Prnf 
Horatio  Parker,  and  it  will  be  ner- 
formed  m other  cities  this  season. 

.  *  1 • o.  Converse  s strin c nuaripf 

m A minor,  op.  18  (ms.)?  wifi  be  per- 
formed  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
■second  Kneisel  concert.  The  quanet 
was  composed  last  summer,  anti  it  ua 
pioduced  by  the  Kneisels  in  Brooklyn 
at  the  beginning  of  this  season.  At  the 
same  concert  on  Tuesday  ni-ht  \Tr 
Arthur  Whiting  will  offer  up  his  yearly 

1 m Bo*to,>  to  Johannes  Brahms 

by  taking  part  as  pianist  celebrant  in 
inaioPreron™Cfe  of  Brahms’  TrioHn  C 
XJthr-  2p-.,P;  and  great  will  be  the  jov 
h,  faithful.  Hugo  Wolf  once  said 
that,  however  sympathetic  toward  mod- 
d n composers  a'  chamber  programme-  i 
niaker  might  be,  the  name  of  Hther  1 
Mozart.  Haydn,  or  Beethoven  should 
ile.' er„ b®.  absent  from  the  programme  ' 

In  i)  majf?  opSPNo  I|aydu's  c‘uart2t  I 


op  16.  by  Rasse.  Francois  Rassc  was 
born  at  Ath,  Belgium,  in  1873.  He  at 
first  was  a railroad  employe,  but  he 
entered  the  Brussels  Conservatory  in 
1893;  in  1895  he  took  the  first  prize  for 
harmony  in  Gustave  Huberti’s  class;  in 

1896.  as  a pupil  of  Ysaye.  he  won  the 
first  violin  prize  with  a Concert-stueck 
of  his  own  composition,  and  in  1897. 
he  took  with  this  piano  trio  the  first 
prize  offered  in  competition  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Belgium.  In  1899  he  took 
the  Belgian  prix  de  Rome.  Ysaye  pro- 
duced in  1896,  as  director  of  the  orches- 
tra in  which  Rasse  played,  two  or- 
chestral pieces  by  Rasse.  who  has  also 
composed  two  string  quartets,-  a ’cello 
concerto,  a sonata  for  violin  and  piano, 
songs,  etc.  This  trio  was  , produced  at 
one  of  Ysaye’s  chamber  concerts  at 
Brussels  in  1897.  The  other  trio  of  the 
Eaton-Hadley  programme  will  be  Bee- 
thoven’s in' B flat  major,  op.  97.  Mrs. 
Hall  McAllister,  soprano,  will  sing  a 
group  of  songs. 

Tl»e  Dolmetselis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  of 
bon clcn  will  give  two  concerts  here  this 
week  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Tuesday.  The 
Mrs.  Dolmetsch  of  this  year  is  not  the 
Mrs.  Dolmetsch  who  visited  us  in  Jan- 
u iry  of  last  year,  but  this  is  a mere  de- 
Vt-.il  Miss  Mabel  Johnston,  who  sec- 


MME MAT?A 
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onded  in  1903,  has  moved  up,  been  pro- 
moted, and  she  is  now  Mrs.  Dolmetsch, 
while  a Miss  Kathleen  Salmon  takes  the 
present  Mrs.  Dolmetsch’s  late  part. 

Mr.  Dolmetsch  is  an  enthusiast  who 
plays  old  instruments.  To  charge  him- 
self fully  with  the  spirit  of  the  past,  he 
dons  romantic  costumes,  laces,  ruffles, 
small  clothes.  We  read  with  regret  that 
in  New  York,  at  his  second  concert,  he 
wore  the  customary  dress  of  evening 
ceremony,  but  we  trust  that  he  will 
deem  Boston  worthy  of  liis  troubador 
uniform  at  both  concerts. 

The  chief  instruments  introduced  at 
these  entertainments  will  be  the  viola 
d’amore,  the  viola  da  gamba.  the  lute, 
the  cithern  and  certain  predecessors  of 
the  piano. 

The  viola  d’amore  is  a member  of  the 
violin  family.  It  has  a secondary  set 
of  strings  made  of  metal,  placed  under, 
the  finger  board.’  These  strings  are  not, 
plucked  by  fingers,  not  touched  by  bow; 
they  sound  sympathetically.  The  in- 
strument his  seyen  catgut  strings, 
which  were  tuned  in  various  ways;  but 
the  great  player  Urban  turned  in 
thirds  and  fourths  to  give  the  chord  of 
D major.  Berlioz  described  the  quality 
of  tone  as  “seraphic,”  and  imagined  a. 
mass  of  the  instruments  playing  a 
prayer  in  several  parts  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  harps.  For  many  years  the 
obbligato  to  Raoul’s  ’ romance  in  “The 
Huguenots”  was  the  chief  instance 
of  survival,  but  Mr.  Doeffier  gives  it  the 
leading  part  in  his  symphonic  poem, 
“The  Death  of  Tintagiies,”  in  which 
it  may  be  fancied  the  voice  of  the 
child. 

The  viola  da  gamba  is  the  old  bass 
viol,  the  knee  fiddle.  It  has  six  strings 
and  a fretted  keyboard.  Viols  were, 
usually  sold  in  sets.  A set  included 
two  trebles,  two  tenor  viols,  two  bafeses. 
Both  men  and  women  played  on  the 
gamba  and  the  accomplishment  was 
considered  to  be  an  indispensable  part 
of  liberal  education.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  allusion  of  many  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  is  that  of  Sir  Toby  Belch 
when  he  defends  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek  as  a man  who  “plays  o’  the  viol- 
d-e-gamboys.”  Griffeth  Gaunt  in  Charles 
Reade’s  story,  took  to  the  viol  da  gam- 
ba. for  ’ consolation  as  other  men  to 
strong  drink. 

The  lute  came  from  the  east.  It  has 
a pear-shaped  body  which  ends  in  a 
neck  with  a fretted  finger  board,  and  a 
head  furnished  with  tuning  pegs.  There 
arc  various  ways  of  stringing  it.  but  it 
generally  has  five  or  six  pairs  of 
strings,  and  each  is.  tuned  in  unisons  or 
octaves.  Its  literature  is  rich. 

The  cithern  is  of  the  guitar  family, 
but  it  is  strung  with  wire  and  played 
with  a plectrum  or  quill.  It  was  often 
kept  in  barber  shops  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  customers— there  were  no  comic 
weeklies  or  police  gazettes  in  those 
unhappy  days-and  it  frequently  had 
a grotesquely  carved  head.  It  has  eight 
Strings,  “divided  into  four  courses,  two 
in  a course,’’  says  old  Playford.  Swin- 
burne’s and  Rossetti's  women  and 
angels  are  pasionately  addicted  to  the 
cithern,  but  if  one  called  another  a. 
“cittern-head"  in  the  old  days,  the 
answer  might  well  have  been  a blow. 

The  virginal  is  a box  of  strings  played 
by  a keyboard  and  placed  on  a table  or 
stand.  There  is  a metal  string  for 
each  note,  and  the  sound  is  made  by 
pieces  of  quill,  whalebone,  leather  or 
sometimes  elastic  metal,  attached  to 
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slips  of  . 

with  metal  si 
about  three  <>' 
as  well  as  Hi 
harpsichord  or 


died  “jacks,”  provided 
ings.  The  compass  Is 
tves.  This  instrument, 
spinet,  preceded  the 

■laveein. 

lern  musicians  have  in  many  ways 
endeavored  to  arrange  the  old  clavecin 
music  for  concert  use.  They  hat  e en- 
riched” it  and  "revised”  it;  and  as  a 
rule  the  simple  thing  Is  presented  l1 
swollen  amorphous,  of  neither  one  can-  . 
tury  nor  the  other.  The  hearer  may  not 
he  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Dol- 
metseh  in  uncontrollable  enthusiasm  | 
for  the  antique,  but  unless  his  ears  have  ; 
been  blunted  by  the  thunderous  speech  i 
of  ultra-moderns,  by  dramatic  screams,  } 
bv  the  cyclonic  performances  of  for-  I 
mklable  pianists,  he  will  surely  find  a 
necuhar  charm  m the  piquancy,  the  i 
ETnce’  the  melancholy  beauty  of  the 
old  music  played  on  the  old  instru- 
aSents,  or  sung,  and  accompanied  by 

them.  

Other  Concerts. 

•Xir.  de  Pachmann  will  give  his  third 
piano  recital,  which  will  be  his  last  for 
There  are  all  sorts  of 


pros 


pianists:  formidable,  athletic,  intellect- 
ual hypnotic,  scientific,  philosophical 
psychological.  Many 


do 


surprising 


things.  Some  thunder  and  lighten 
appal,  terrify.  Some  perplex.  Mr. 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann  plays  the  piano. 

Under  his  sensitive,  magic  fingers  me 
much-abused,  grossly  misunderstood  in- 
strument becomes  sympathetic  and  re- 
sponsive; it  confides  to  him  its  secrets. 

For  he  knows  and  respects  the  limi- 
tations of  this  instrument.  He  is  con- 
tent with  it;  he  does  not  try'  to  turn  it 
into  something  grander;  he  glorifies  the 
characteristics  which  are  to  others  as 
a stumbling  block.  He  does  not  force 
tone  to  obtain  striking  contrasts,  but 
he  makes  his  effects  by  exquisite  grada- 
tions of  tone,  all  of  which  are  within 
the  natural  scheme  of  colors.  He  is 
such  a master  of  color  that  one  is  at 
first  inclined  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
he  is  also  a cunning  draughtsman.  Such 
is  the  supj-eme  quality  of  his  touch, 
his  technic  js  develoned  with  such  mar- 
vellous equality,  such  is  the  astound- 
ing ease  <if  his  performance,  that  the 
hearer  may  be  slow  to  recognize  Ue 
remarkabfe"  mastery  of  detail  and  tne 
infinite  Plins  taken  to  make  eacli  inch 
of  glowitg  canvas  contribute  to  over- 
whelming effect. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  while  Mr.  do 
Pachmgnn  is  an  unusually  skilful  col- 
orist, he  is  not  an  interpreter.  Here  rn- 
j ters  irto  the  discussion  the  personal 
I equatbn.  The  hearer  must  also  be  an 
interpreter.  Once  upon  a time  there 
I was  i mysterious  voice  from  heaven. 

! The  jeople  therefore  that  stood  by  and 
! hearc  it  said  that  it  thundered;  others 
said  “An  angel  spake.” 

Mt  Charles  Anthony,  who  has  played 
here  in  private  concerts,  will  give  his 
1 firs,  recital  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Tne  novelty  at  the  Symphony  concert 
\vi(  be  Sairit-Saens’  symphony  No.  1. 
wlich  was  produced  in  1853.  The  com- 
i pcger  was  then  18  years  old,  and  when 
1 he  went  to  the  first  rehearsal  the  con- 
ductor, Seghers,  and  the  players  did  not 
baieve  that  so  young  a man  could  write 
with  such  understanding  of  symphonic 
power.  The  symphony  was  performed 
without  the  name  of  the  composer  be- 
ing given.  Criticism  was  then  favorable; 
; but  when  the  symphony  was  played  in 
..  1872  the  critics  found  in  it  all  the  alleged 
' of  the  Huns,"  complete  the  programme, 
^tt'sler  will  play  Henseit's  concerto,  and 
Qoldmark’s  overture  to  “Sappho”— with 
ermission  of  Judge  Emmons — and 
I -fiszt’s  symphonic  poem.  “The  Battle 


of  sutb'  J"ktrtg«J *«(  Mmej-«Blara  "Butt, 
and  who  at  flic  same  nine  demand  her 

work  simply  because  they  have  the 
vaguest  notion  that  she  Is  a very  great 
artist  It  is  rather  a difficult  matter 
upon  which  to  decide;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
we  arc-  quite  inclined,  to  sympathize 
with  the  singer*  who.  at  all  events, 

1 within  thy  limit  which  she  makes  for 
1 herself,  not  only  does  her  best,  but 
. also  succeeds  in  permitting  one  to  know 
I that  her  best  is  very  good  indeed.  After 
saying  so  much  one  may  proceed  fur- 
ther to  comment  upon  her  rendering  of 
Verdi's  'O  Don  Fatale.’  'Verdi  never  in- 
tended at  any  moment  of  his  career 
that  his  melodies  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  great  singers  of  his  time  as  isolated 
details.  Yet  his  melodies  tempt  every 
singer  in  this  world,  for  there  was  some- 
thing behind  that  extraordinary  brain 
of  Verdi  w hich  was  so  subtle,  so  entan- 
gled in  the  sense  of  purely  human  mu- 
sic that  a singer  timis  it  very  difficult 
to  approach  him  from  any  commonplace 
point  of  view.  Mme.  Clara  Butt  very 
delicately,  but  very  certainly,  ap- 
proached that  point  of  view.  * .»  * 
Mme.  Butt  lias  learned  the  art  of  prov- 
ing lo  the  world  at  large  that  she  Is 
iust  as  capable  of  restraint  while  mak- 
ing her  full  vocal  effects  as  she  is  capa- 
ble of  that  immense  power  which  has 
sometimes  been  called  excessive  in  its 
use.  When  she  is  a(  her  best  there  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  no  contralto  who 
can  approach  her  in  the  great  expres- 
sion of  great  music;  tills  is  an  opinion 
that  we  formed  some  years  ago  at  a 
certain  Norwich  festival,  and  we  still 
feel  that  opinion  to  be  perfectly  Justi- 
fied.” But  Mr.  Blackburn  also  said  in 


If,  of  the  Huns,"  completes  the  programme, 
r Alexandre  Guilmant  will  give  his  last 
f argan  recital  in  America  at  Symphony- 


rial  l on  Wednesday  evening.  He  will 
“nil  from  New  York  on  Thanksgiving 
flaw  The  programme  will  be  made  up 
of  his  own  compositions,  and  the  pieces 
will  for  the  most  part  be  familiar.  Here 
will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  or- 
ganists to  become  acquainted  with 
iuilmant's  interpretation,  and  it  must 
oe  confessed  that  the  earlier  of  these 
compositions  are  more  spontaneous  and 
effective  than  those  of  his  later  years. 
Mr.  Guilmant  told  us  that  the  reason 
for  his  withdrawal  from  the  Church  of 
he  Trinity  in  Paris  was  not  any  dis- 
igreement  witli  the  authorities  con- 
-erning  the  character  of  the  church 
nusic,  as  has  been  stated:  the  reason 
was  this:  The  great  organ  had  oeen 

built  by  Cavaille  Coil;  there  was  need 
,f  repair,  and  the  authorities  insisted 
hat  this  work  should  be  done,  not  by 
the  firm  that  built  the  organ,  but  by 
one  of  inferior  reputation  and  ability. 
Mr.  Guilmant,  as  musician  and  friend, 
could  not  brook  this,  and  he  resigned. 


somewhat  cold,  afoT  MnpRflM5?J£Vn'e(l 

lack  of  Teutonic  sentiment  has  not  per 
suaded  many  of  the  admirers,  say  of  an 
artist  like  Joachim,  to  follow-  the  steps  , , 

of  Sarasatc  witli  enthusiastic  praise,  ffvpnine-  . 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  great  Ger- 
man work,  such  as  that  of  Bach.  Sara- 
sate  finds  here  and  there  not  only  a 
rival,  but  also  a superior:  but  this  is 
merely  to  say.  for  example,  that  a man 
like  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  his  finest  mo- 
ments of  gold-beating  and  design,  was 
not  as  great  an  architect  as  Michael 
Angelo.  The  fact  remains  that  Sara- 
sate  ranks  upon  a wonderfully  high 
level,  and  that  he.  in  certain  emotional 
elements,  so  far  as  the  present  genera- 
tion of  musicians  is  concerned,  is  quite 
unconquerable.  Again,  in  such  a con- 
clusion. one  may  he  confronted  by  a 
comparison  with  such  later  players  as 
Kreisler  and  his  companions  In  modern 
celebrity;  but  when  a tradition  has  been 
created,  when  a plan  has  finally  entered 
through  the  last  portals  of  renown,  as 
I one  finds  the  situation  so  beautifully 
| allegorized  in  the  last  scene  of  Mo- 
zart’s ‘Die  Zauberfloete,’  the  position  of 
the  player  becomes  classical.  Then 
again  the  infinite  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  Sarasate’s  technique— his  shake, 
for  example,  is  as  lovely  as  it  is  per- 
sonal—persuade  one  into  a perfectly 
shameless  enthusiasm  over  the  matter 
of  ills  mastery,  his  skill,  his  swetness 
and  his  most  careful  attention  to  the 
beauty  which  exists  for  beputy’s  sake 
alone.  His  own  ‘Nocturne  Serenade'  for 
violin,  and  his  Introduction  and  'Taran- 
telle'  for  the  same  instrument,  were  in- 
terpreted witli  a spirit  of  brightness 
and  with  such  an  effect  as  one  would 


the"  course  of  his  article:  “This  very  literally  describe  as  comparable  to  the 

i . c ( t..»  /toll  no  T n 


great  singer  of  our  time  yet  needs  seri- 
ous criticism  In  order  to  bring  her  from 
an  outside  point  .of  view  to  that  point 
of  which  she  is  completely  capable.” 

Emma  Games  says  that  Sardolt  ap- 
peared to  be  more  than  content  with 
•h -r  acting  as  Floria  Tosca  in  Puccini's 
opera  in  Paris.  Oct.  31.  “He  was  enthu- 
siastic." Sardou  has  always  been  noted 
for  his  courtesy. 

Some  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
company  have  brought  over  rare  and 


radiant  costumes.  Mme.  Ackte  has  pro- j 
vided  a choice  supply  of  "old  jewelry  | 
for  her  Senta.  Caruso  has  had  his 
clothes  made  in  Vienna,  and  he  swears 
they  fit  him  like  a glove.  Mr.  Seotti 
lias  20  new  costumes,  "all  of  them  beau- 
tiful.” Poor  Plancon,  doomed  to 
priest’s  robes  or  royal  gowns,  with  an 
occasional  appearance  in  Mephisto- 
phelean dress,  cannot  be  so  luxuriously 
versatile  in  raiment,  but.  he  brought 
with  him  his  voice  and  his  incompar- 
able artistry. 

A Berlin  critic  wfote  of  the  tenors 
Caruso  and  Bonci  in  Berlin:  “Caruso 

has  the  more  heroic,  conquering  air, 
Bonci  more  tonal  mellowness  and  en- 
chanting euphony.” 

Opinions  of  New  York  critics  vary 
concerning  Mme.  Etta  de  Montjau,  the 
soprano  w-ho  made  her  first  appearance 
there  Nov.  6.  Some  said  that  while  her 
voice  is  small,  her  art  is  excellent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Tribune  she  “did  not 
create  a sufficiently  profound  impression 
either  to  irritate  or  to  charm  the  sense 
and  judgment  of  the  fine  audience. 
* * * The  weakest  feature  of  the  con- 
cert was  the  singing  of  Mme.  de  Mont- 
jau, which  came  near  conventional  re- 
quirements only  in  the  finale  of  the 
symphony”  (Mahler's  fourth). 

—*•!-— 

War  ami  Music, 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Oct.  29  pub- 
‘The  serious- 


silver  of  running  water  under  delicate 
skies,  or  of  the  stretches  of  some  lake 
ivi  a mystical  moonlight.  For  Sarasatc, 
like  many  a Spaniard,  is  in  his  objec- 
tive utterance  of  music  as  nearly  pic- 
torial as  a man  may  be  in  the  effects 
which  he  produces  upon  the  minds  'of 
his  hearers.  Carl  Goldmark's  second 
suite  for  pianoforte  and  violin  Is  a 
work  which,  although  scarcely  Interest- 
ing, has  passages  which  are  Indubitably 
tine,  and  of  which  Sarasate  took  the 
utmost  advantage.  His,  for  the  greater 
part,  grand  and  subtle  playing  during 
the  whole  afternoon  left  his  audience  in 
a state  of  absolute  enthusiasm,  and 
though  the  Bechstein  Hall  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost,  even  to  standing  room, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  depart  Until  he 
had  pleased  his  hearers  by  two  encores 
at  the  end  of  the  programme,  each  of 


The  saTe  ~bf  f re  kefs  will  open  at  .Sym- 
phony Hall,  on  Friday,  Dec. 

Eugen  Ysave.  the  great  violinist,  will 
„ j-ive  two  concerts  in  Boston,  on  the. 

’ evening  of  Tuesday,  Dec.  *0.  and  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  Dec.  17,  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  .. 

Mme.  Bloomfleld-Zeisler  will  be  the 
pianist  at  the  next  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  quartet.  Monday  even- 
ing Nov.  28,  at  Jordan  Hall. 

Mr  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  will  give  a lec- 
ture on  “Parsifal”  at  the  Tremont  The- 
atre Tuesday  afternoon  at  3 o'clock.  The 
purchasers  of  seats  for  "Parsifal  ’ will 
be  admitted  by  showing  their  tickets  at 
the  door  There  will  be  no  reserved  seats. 

Mr  Carl  Sobieski  will  give  a song  re- 
cital in  Huntington  Chambers  Hall 
Wednesday  evening,  the  30th. 

Persons  wishing  to  subscribe  for  sea- 
son tickets  to  the  three  concerts  of 
the  Cecilia  Society  ('’The  Damnation  of 
Faust”  Oil  Dec.  13:  Dvorak’s  Requietb. 
Feb.  7:  "Da  Vie  du  Poete.”  by  Charpen- 
tier.  and  Debussy’s  "The  Blessed  Damo- 
zel."  April  4)  should  address  the  treas- 
urer, Mr.  Edward  C.  Barrage,  87 
Milk  street. 

Miss  Edith  Thompson  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Stelnert  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  Dec.  15.  , 

Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn,  bass,  will  give  a 
song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  soon  after 
Christmas. 

The  programme  of  Mr.  Charles  An- 
thony’s piano  recital  . in  Steinert  Hull 
on  Saturday  afternoon  will  include  a 
movement  of  Beethoven’s  sonata,  op. 
26,  Sarabande,  and  chromatic  fantasia 
and  fugue.  Bach;  Ailemande,  gavotte 
and  musette.  d’Albert:  Capriecio  in  B 
minor,  Brahms:  prelude  and  intermezzo 
bv  Paula  Szalist:  Diszt's  etude  in  D 
flat;  La  Source,  Leschetizky,  and 
Schvtte's  sonta  in  B flat  minor. 

A concert  will  be  given  by  the  music 
department,  citv  of  Boston,  at  the  East 
Boston  high  school  on  Tuesday  at  8 
P M The  orchestra  will  play  pieces 
by  Weber.  Teliman,  Gillet,  Verdi, 
Thorne,  Berlioz.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Holt, 
sonrano.  will  sing  the  polonaise  from 
"Mignon”  and  a song  by  German.  Mr. 
Frank  Porter  will  play  'cello  solos  by 
Van  Goens  and  Goltermann 
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The  programme  of  the  Dolmetschs 
in  “Muscadin,”  for  the  vir- 


will  include  — _ . „ 

ginals;  Morley's  "La  Caccia,  for 
treble  and  bass  viols;  harpsichord 
pieces  bv  Scarlatti  and  Daquin;  a so- 
nata for  viola  d'amoure,  by  Ariosti; 
pieces  by  Rameau  and  anonymous 


which  consisted  of  a different  movement  t writers'  songs  with  lute  and  harpsl- 
from  two  sonatas  by  Bach.’  Dr.  Neitzet  | chor(i  accompaniment. 


is  possibly  a trifle  uninteresting  as  «. 
pianist,  and  there  were  assuredly  mo- 


For  Singers. 

After  the  well  bred  greeting  of  Emma 
Earner  to  her  American  public  comes 
the  effusive  “Oh  joy”  of  the  returning 
Mme.  Mathilde  Bauermelster.  It.  was 
on  Nov.  14  that  Mathilde  exclaimed 
ev>n  before  she  had  left  the  gang- 
plank: "I  am  so  glad  to  get  back  to 

New  York  that  if  I could  get  to  the 
shore  at  once  i would  kneel  down  and 
kiss  thy  earth."  It  may  be  remembered 


kies  tlic  eartn.  it  may  ue  irmuii^iru 
that  Mme.  Bauermeifter  last  year  bade 
a weeping  farewell  to  America  and.the 

stage 


fished  the  following  note: 
ness  with  which  the  Russian  complica- 
tion with  England  is  regarded  all  over 
the  country  may  be  gauged  by  the  at- 
titude which  necessarily  had  to  be 
taken  a few  days  ago  by  the  directors  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Liverpool, 
when  a symphony  by  Tschaikowsky  and 
Wieniawski's  ‘Airs  Russes’  were  set 
down  for  performance.  In  a place  like 
Liverpool,  feeling  naturally  runs  as  high 
as  in  Hull  itself  about  such  a matter. 
The  result  was  that  Dr.  Cowen  had  to 
substitute  for  the  Russian  symphony 
one  by  Bethoven.  and  instead  of  the 
’Airs  Russes’  a work  was  given  which 
had  no  possible  connection  with  the. 
Russian  nation.  Of  course,  in  this  col- 
umn we  have  nothing  so  say  about  any 
events  that  are  not  musical,  but  as  this 
matter  (so  far  as  we  know)  has  not  yet 
been  made  public,  it  is  Interesting  at  all 
events  to  find  that  even  in  the  world  of 
music  the  passion  and  fury  of  the  nation 
may  influence  even  a concert  in  a pro- 
vincial town.  If.  for  example,  a man 
should  move  his  hand  along  a wave  that 
encounters,  let  us  say.  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, that  movement  in  the  long  run 
will  he  repeated  thousands  of  miles 
away  in  due  time  upon  the  shores  of 
America:  and  thus  it  would  seem  that 
the  human  tragedy  can,  even  though  it 
be  thousands  of  mile  away,  influence  an 
audience  foregathered  to  hear  certain 
works  in  a town  of  the  provinces.  In 
considering  such  a matter,  it  is  difficult 
to  think  of  anything  in  its  way  more  | 
remarkable.  The  dead  hands  that  wrote 
immortal  music  in  Russia,  or,  at  all 
events,  set  down  Russian  airs  for  vio- 
lin interpretation,  are  here  found  strong 
enough  to  debar  their  own  work  when 
mere  popular  passion  is  aroused.  The 
result  was  only  another  Instance  of  Dr. 
Frederick  Cowen’s  singular  tact,  and  ins 
careful  attention,  not  only  to  the  actual 
business  of  art,  but  also  to  the  influ- 
ence which  a particular  form  of  art 
might  have  upon  an  audience." 


ments  when  the  contrast  which  J®  ere 
a ted  between  himself  and  Sarasate 
seemed  a little  exaggerated  a little 
overdone.  That,  however,  scarcely  in- 
terfered with  the  great  success  of  the 
afternoon  concert  * T-hose  wno 

remember  the  enthusiasm  which  never 
ran  into  extremes,  and  which  greeted 
some  years  since  those  who  were  called 
‘Fiddlers  Three,’  will  be  interested  to 
remember  that  not  even  the  youthful 
prodigies  of  today  can  caU6e  to  fade  the 
glories  of  such  players^  as  Sarasate, 
Joachim  and  Lady  Halle.” 

LOCAL. 

The  Musical  Art  Society  of  St.  Augus-  j 
tine's,  the  newest  musical  society  in  ] 
Boston,  will  sing  Gounod’s  "Gallia”  and  | 
a selection  of  ancient  and  modern  mo-  J 
tets  in  St.  Augustine's  Church,  this  I 
evening.  The  new  organization  is  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Charles  MacLaughlin, 
musical  director  of  St.  Augustines 
parish,  and  it  is  composed  in  the  main 
of  tlie  members  of  the  St.  Augustine 
choir.  The  programme  wifi  include  tne 
metetf.  "Now  Are  Mine  Eyes 
Pirn,"  Haydn;  "Russian  Cherubim 
Song.”  Bortinyansky : "Lo.  How  a Bose 
E’er  Blooming.”  16th  century;  Salve 
Regina.”  Rotoli;  "Now  Sing, 
jCtli  century;  Easter  hymn  and  many 
other  choice  numbers.  The  work  will  be 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Rt.  Kev. 
Mgr.  Denis  O'Callaghan  and  many  other 
of  the  well  known  men  and  women  ot 
the  South  Boston  district.  . . . , 

Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist,  assisted 
Miss  Nina . Fletcher,  violinist,  win 


The  programme  of  the  second  Boston 
Symphony  quartet  concert  will  include 
Tschaikowsky’s  quartet  op.  22,  a piece 
bv  Jean  Marie  Leclair.  for  violin  and 
viola  and  Schumann’s  piano  quintet. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK 

MONO  \V  Jordan  Hall,  3 V.  M- 

-.i  1...  \ip  Pachmann.  (.hopin  ^ Sonata 
recital  by  Mi.  ae  * ™inAr  Xocturne 
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\n  ii'V'ut" minor.  Ballad-  in  U minor  Nocturne 
hi  G major.  Preludes  op.  2s.  Nos.  20,  1?.  U 
irt  V ino  in  C sharp  minor  op.  64,  >o. 
Valso  in  A flat  major  op.  64.  So.  3.  Impromp- 
lu  j„  \ flat  major.  Impromptu  in  1 KbMj 
major,  l-olonalse  in  C sharp  minor  op.  28  No- 
li Mazurka  in  D Hat  major  op  30.  No.  J. 
Mazurka  in  A minor  op.  61.  No.  4.  siUoreo 

^.iiiK  S I’.  XI.  Mr.  George  W.  Chad- 


’ Yluirttngton  chambers  Hall,  8 V.  M.  First 
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TUESDAY 
,-orts  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Salmon.  „ „ 

l’otter  Hall,  SI.  M, 


Dolmetseb  and  Miss 

Second  Kneisel  quar- 

\YI'i  A°r'H  i Y— SvmpbouT  Hall.  8 P.  51-  Mes- 
V,,V,ieV  Guilinant’8  second  and  last  orpin  re- 
Guilmnnt's  1st  sonata,  Elevation  Ja  A 
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forever.  What,  forever?  Well, 
hardly  forever.  (Old  gag.)  Mme.  Bauer- 
meiSter  is  at  present  Patti's  only  rival. 
Clara  Butt  gave  a concert  with  her 


husband  Mr.  Kennerley  Rum  ford.  In  the 
huge  Albert  Hall,  which  they  appar- 
ently tilled  on  Nov.  3.  Mr.  Blackburn 
wrote'  "It  is  a very  curious  problem, 
when  ' one  considers  the  matter,  to 
know  precisely  where  reticence  ends  and 
public  popularity  has  to  take  its  place. 
It  i=  quite  obvious  that  there  are  many 
people  who  care  not  very  much  for  the 
higher  kind  of  music,  and  these  are 
the  people  that  applaud  most  loudly. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  others  who 
recogniz-  the  wonderful  vocal  instinct 


Sarasate  at  60. 

Sarasate,  now  60  years  old,  has  been 
giving  violin  recitals  in  London.  Mr. 
Blackburn  paid  him  this  tribute:  "Now 
Sarasate  is  so  singular  a genius,  so 
splendid  a poet,  and  so  finely  attuned  a 
player  that  his  long  absences  from  Lon- 
don are  matters  really  to  deplore. 
Moreover,  there  have  been  certain  peo- 
ple who.  without  any  rhyme  or  reason, 
have  insisted  upon  instituting  compari- 
sons between  himself  and  other  great 
men  persistently,  and  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. which  is  a matter  that  naturally 
would  estrange  a man  of  his  extraordi- 
nary southern  temperament  from  a. 
town  where  his  greeting  has  often  been 


give  a concert  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
che  29th,  at  Potter  Hall.  The  programme 
will  include  Cesar  Franck  s sonata  loi 
violin  and  piano;  thfs® PIS: 
Schumann's  Romance  in  F 8n«nP-  inter 
mezzzo  No.  -6.  Debussy  s Soiree  dans 
Grenade,”  Chopin’s  Ballade  in  A nat 
and  Liszt's  "Rigoletto"  Fantasia  Miss 
Fletcher  wifi  play  Berliozs  Reverie 
Caprice,  ah  intermezzo  by  Lalo  ana 
Wieniawski's  Polonaise  in  D. 

The  announcement  'by  the  Verdi  ur- 
chestral  Club  of  its  intended  “'Crease  of 
players  in  brass,  wood-wind  and  string 
sections  should  be  taken  advantage  ot 
by  amateurs  or  students  as  an  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  orchestral  work. 

The  associate  membership  list  will 
also  be  increased.  The  work  of  this  club 
has  been  enjoyed  by  an  enthusiastic 
patronage  of  the  lovers  of  good  music. 

The  associate  membership  is  limited  to 
200,  allowing  four  tickets  to  each  ot 
three  concerts  to  every  subscriDei. 

Tlie  People’s  Choral  Union  is  studying 
Prout’s  edition  of  “The  Messiah,  which 
wifi  be  given  before  the  Boston  public 
for  tlie  first  time  next  spring. 

Mr.  Georg  Henschel  wifi  deliver  a 
lecture  on  his  personal  recollections  of 
Brahms  Thursday  afternoon.  Dec.  1.  at 
Jordan  Hall.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr. 
Hans  Schroeder,  a baritone  who  was 
connected  with  the  Frankfort  opera 
house  for  some  years  and  is  a concert 
singer  of  high  reputation. 

Johannes  Brahms  will  be  the  com- 
poser renresented  at  Mr.  Bispham  s 
fourth  and  last  song  recital  at  Jordan 
Hall  Mondav  afternoon.  Nov.  28.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  programme  will  be 
the  cycle  of  songs  known  as  Die 
Schoene  Magelone.”  Miss  Marguerite 
Hall  will  assist,  and  Mr.  Bispham  will 
read  the  story  of  Magelone. 

Mme  Melba  gave  the  opening  concert 
of  her  American  tour  at  Portland.  Me., 
last  Tuesday  evening,  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  hall  was  crowded  with  a.» 
enthusiastic  audience.  Mme.  Melba 
company  will  give  only  one  concert  In 
Boston  this  season,  at  Symphony  Hail, 
on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  Dec.  10. 
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fonlan'lT ”n.' S I’.  M.  First  concert  of  the 
Apollo  tTub.  Mr.  Krnil  JWWfK  g 

lor.  Bullard's  •■Stein  Squg.  "'“'"'-.f 
•Nocturn,”  Stair's  'Jemue  Kiseei  Me. 
Stanford’s  “Ca»aher  songs  isolot»  by  3ir. 
riD  (’<vrfir7i')  Davies'  “Hymn  Before  Action, 

King  of  Lahore”  and  sonp  by  Augusta 
l-HnVvvLs^iqdYno  “sirth  public 

Mi  K H- rt  major  No.  j (first  time  . 
piano  concerto  in  V minor  (Mrs. 
Bloomlieid-kcislcrl.  IJszt's  symphonic  I oero, 
“Itiittlu  of  tne  Iluns,”  Goldmarks  overture, 
piano  re- 


M. 


“Sappho.”  ^ ,,  _ 

SATl’KDAY -Steinert  Hall.  3 

cital  by  Mr.  Charles  Anthony  s hOTy 

•VVni|H,0'\'r„"  umineYm  on  Friday  afternoon. 


concert. 


PERSONAL. 

Siegfried  Wagner  will  make  a con- 
cert tour  in  Italy. 

• A monument  to  Hugo  Wolf  has  been 
dedicated  at  Vienna. 

The  monument  to  Cesar  Franck  in 
the  square  Ste.  Ciotilde.  Paris,  was 
dedicated  Oct.  22.  Among  the  addresses 


made  was  one  us  J-  <vh< 

rector  of  the  Paris  Conservatory , wh 

denied  forcibly  the. story . that  FrMm> 
wa«  not  appreciated  by  his  colle-ig. 
when  he  was  the  organ  teacher  at  tha 


^Theodore  Dubois  composed  Oils j*®* 
mer  a quintet  for  oboe  and  strings, 
terzettino  for  harp,  flute  arK*  , . 

two  little  violin  pieces  and  a sciu 

songs,  with  words  by  Albert 
Hnbermann,  the  violinist,  who  visi 


Hubermann,  the  violinist,  who 
Boston  as  a boy  wonder,  has  been  plai 
ing  in  London  as  a man  of  24.  -«> 


mg’  in  IjUIWUII  <xa  ***- — rirticu 

Blackburn  wrote  (Oct.  20) . 

lous  practice  which  has  hee5 • ,eal- 


simply  describing  a man  by  his  surrWM 
without  the  common  ; additio  1 t0 
all  gentlemen  are  used,  was  here  catT  I 
to  excess.  In  tlie  programme  announce 
ment.  we  were  tokl  that  the  Beetho 
sonata  would  be  played  by  Hnberman 
ar.d  Herr  Richard  Singer.  As  to  n 
playing.  Mr.  Hubermann  has  a pai 
larlv  sweet  tone,  and  a delicacy  w hi 
, at  first  Strikes  one  as  being  akin 
| something  like  greatness;  but  when  t 
j time  passes,  and  nothing  more  is. to 


save  tliose  quaiiuosSf  UlWHUU  Dffiuia 

ay  that  .the  effect  Becomes  rather 
totonous;  you  fuel  that,  all  too  qlilck- 
he  man's  height  and  depth  can  bo 
zed  and  measured  as  with  a toot 
! great  he  certainly  cannot  be  called 
resent,  at  all  events;  interesting  he 
i redly  is;  but  he  somehow  or  other 
;s  versatility,  and  produces,  ton 
n,  precisely  the  same  effect,  so  that, 
he  end  the  listener  begins  to  weary 
a certain  absence  "of  color  which.', 
ild  accompany  the  playing  of  any- 
' who  is  haunted  with  music,  in 
•asworth’s  phrase.  'Like  a passion.’ 
Singer  played  the  pianoforte  . with 
iderable  distinction,  and  with  a rer- 
modest  dignity  which  was  alto- 
er  admirable.  Our  verdict,  gener- 
then,  Is  that  the  young  violinist  is 
ayer  whose  limitations  seem  to  be 
ceable  from  the  very  outset;  it  may 
possibly,  that  there  is  some  motive 
ack  of  motive)  in  his  playing,  which 
'st  hearing  does  not  detect.” 

'.  Baughan  of  the  London  Daily- 
's compares  Sammarco  and  Scotti  in 
part  of  Searpia.  The  voice  of  Sam- 
i.  who.  by  the  way,  created  the 
is  excellent  as  an  organ,  and  no 
vs  how  to  vary  its  color  with  vary- 
emotion.  His  Searpia  is  less  melo- 
latic  and  more  subtle  than  Scotti’s. 
ough  not  so  terrible  and  impressive 
n obvious  vein,  the  new  Searpia  is 
- sinister.  He  is  the  smiling,  cold- 
ted  voluptuary,  a man  of  the  world 
a diplomatist,  accustomed  to  work 
vi  11  on  women.” 

“PARSIFAL.” 

e sale  for  the  special  return  engage, 
t of  Henry  W.  Savage's  production 
nglish  of  "Parsifal”  at  the  Tremont 
itre  the  week  of  Nov.  28,  will  begin 
le  box  office  of  the  theatre  tomor- 
morning  at  8 o'clock.  The  . prices 
be  as  follows:  The  entire  lower 

except  the  last  three  rows  will  be 
he  last  three  rows  in  the  orchestra 
entire  first  balcony  will  be  $2;  the 
e second  balcony,  $1,  with  rush 
3 in  the  family  circle  at  50  cents, 
rht  performances  will  be  given,  six 
the  evenings,  with  matinees  on 
nesday  and  Saturday.  The  evening 
P'  jrmances  will  begin  at  5:30  o'clock 
te  afternoon,  with  an  intermission 
n hour  and  15  minutes  between  the 
and  second  acts— from  7:15  to  8:30— 
tinner.  The  final  curtain  will  surely 
at  10:45  o’clock.  The  matinee  per- 
lances  will  begin  at  11,  with  an  in- 
isslon  of  one  hour— from  12:45  to  1:45 
ween  the  first  and  second  acts,  the 
ad  act  ending  at  2:50,  and  the  third 
o'clock.  At  one  of  the  perform- 
s at  least  there  will  be  an  element 
ivelty  in  the  appearance  as  Kundry 
liss  Florence  Wickham,  who  made 
iebut  in  that  part  last  week  Friday 
few  York.  The  list  of  singers  in- 
P Mme.  Kirkhy  Lunn.  Mme.  Nara 
Messrs.  Pennarirsi.  Maclenrian,  de 
i,  Bischoff.  Egenieff,  Griswold, 
iston,  Lind.  Coombs  and  Parker, 
Messrs.  Kothwell  and  Grimm  a,s 
onductors. 


OPERAS  OLD  AND  NEW. 

in  Wojewoda,”  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
opera,  lias  been  produced  at  St. 
rsburg.  The  suhject,  dedicated  to 
memory  of  Chopin,  is  Polish  and 
ire.  The  story  is  one  of  murder, 
m and  all  sorts  of  horrors. 

“Sacred  interlude  in  five  scenes 
the  gospel  of  St.  John.”  text  by 
:ebusch,  a clergyman,  music  by 
idor  Erler,  -entitled-  “Jesus,”  will.be 
ueed  at  the  Brunswick  Court  The- 
The  consistory  has  recommended 
?rformance.  in.Lent. 

Blackburn  wrote  apropos  of  a re- 
of  “Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,”  by  the 
Carlo  Opera  Company  in  Lon- 
■Oct.,26:  “ ‘Un  Ballo’  undoubtedly 

os  Verdi  in  one  of  his  most  delight- 
lid  sparkling  moods.  Here  he  chose, 
is  he  chose  later,  to  be  Italian  sem- 
mente,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  as 
gh  the  great  artist  literally  came 
a to" his  world  later  on,  and  said, 
>.  I leave  the  Italian  opera  as  you 
I have  known  it  for  years;  and 
ewith  I turn  to  a loftier -position, 
one  which  will  lead  my  genius  into 
rity’  The  natural  result  happened, 
without  any  desire  to  conciliate 
?r  the  past  or  the  future,  he  here 
need  one  of  his  most  splendid 
2s:  From  1859  to  yesterday’s 'date  is 
ng  stride,  and  yet  one  can  still  de- 
. in  'Un  Ballo,’  even  as  one  delights 
lare  one  say?— ‘Lohengrin,’  which, 
f all,  trenches  upon  the  same  musi- 
period.-and  was  not  also  not  many 
s distant  from  'Tristan  and  Isolde.’ 
> this  thing  that  makes  one  very 
rless  about  general  comparisons  in 
c.  when  one  sees  that,  after  all, 'Verdi 
Wagner  strode  ahead  toward  mod- 
ty.  not  in  the  least  overlapping,  but 
ning  the  applause  of  tjieir  own  time, 
receiving  it,  take  all  in  all.  in  a. 
proportion.  We  know  quite  well 
there  are  certain  writers  who  wilt 
r allow  that  Verdi,  at  any  point, 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  sentence 
Vagner;  we  feel  sure  that- a 'certain 
,er  whh  has  lately  confided  his  sen- 
nt.  to  the  public,  would  shudder  at 
very  thought  of  Verdi  and  Richard 
uss  being  set  togetner;  yet  the  fact 
ilns  .that  'Un  Ballo  in  Maschera’  is 
autiful  opera,  and  the  score  is  writ- 
svith  such  inspiration  for  the  orches- 
that  this  alone  would  proclaim  it  to 
masterpiece.  Above' all  things,  it  is 
ork  most  grateful  to  the  human 
e,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ts  of  this  fine  master,  part  of  whoso 
derful  artistic  success  lies  in  his 
1 writing." 

M 


Wolf's  Symphonic  Poem  Given  Its 
First  Performance  in  Boston  at 
the  Concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra, 


MME,  GADSKI  NEVER 
MORE  SATISFACTORY 


Sings  Admirably  Music  by  Mozart 
and  Wagner  — Brilliant  Pro- 
gramme for  the  Coming  Pen- 
sion Fund  Concert, 


The  programme  of  the  fifth  Symphony 
concert,  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor,  given 
last  night  in  Symphony  Hall,  was  as 
follows: 

Symphony  in  F major,  No.  3 Brahma 

"Dove  Sono,”  from  "Marriage  of  Figaro”. 

Mozart 

Symphonic  poem,  “Penthesilea” Wolf 

(First  time.) 

Finale  of  "Goetterdaemmerung” Wagner 

Hugo  Wolf,  who  died  early  in  1903,  af- 
ter he  had  sperlt  about  five  years  in  a 
Viennese  madhouse,  was  from  his  youth 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Heinrich  von 
Kleist.  whose  powerful  and  horrible 
tragedy,  based  on  the  story  of  the  Ama- 
zon and  Achilles,  urged  the  composer 
to  music.  Not  only  did  Wolf  read  the 
tragedy  constantly,  he  insisted  on  react- 
ing it  to  others.  He  composed  his  sym- 
phonic poem,  his  only  orchestral  work 
of  long  breath;  his  thoughts  were  on  his 
"Penthesilea”  during  his  first  stay  in 
an  asylum,  and  he  was  anxious  to  com- 
pose an  opera  with  the  erotically  cruel 
woman  as  the  heroine. 

The  symphonic  poem  is  in  three  sec- 
tions: “The  Departure  of  the  Amazons 
for  Troy”;  "Penthesilea’s  Dream  of  the 
Festival  of  Roses”  tit  was  the  tradi- 
tional and  rigid  law  of  the  Amazons 
that  only  conquered  foes  should  cele- 
brate with  them  this  feast  in  their  own 
town,  Thamiscyra);  and  the  third  sec- 
tion, which  Wolf  wished  to  amplify,  por- 
trays "Combats,  Passions,  Frenzy,  An- 
nihilation,” for  after  Achilles  had  deter- 
mined to  yield  to  her  in  the  fight,  she, 
suspecting  his  design,  and  her  amorous 
frenzy  turning  to  raging  hate,  slew  him 
with  an  arrow,  and,  setting  her  hands 
on  his  body,  tore  with  them  his  flesh 
and  rejoiced  in  his  blood:  then,  with  the 
return  to  reason,  she  stabbed  herself 
and  fell  on  the  mutilated  corpse. 

Wolf  composed  "Penthesilea”  in  1883, 
when  he  was  23  years  old.  He  never 
heard  it  performed  except  once  at  a 
slipshod  rehearsal  vthat  was  for  the 
purpose  of  deriding  him.  The  work 
was  produced  at  Halle  in  November  of 
last  year,  and  it  has  since  gone  the 
round  of  German  cities.  Theodore 
Thomas  produced  it  in  Chicago  last 
April. 

The  subject  tempted  Goldmark,  whose 
overture  is  not  wholly  successful,  and 
Felix  Draeseke  wrote  to  Kleist’s  trag- 
edy a symphonic  prologue  which  we 
have  never  heard.  Did  Wolf  find  the 
adequate  musical  expressions  of  the 
emotions  that  undoubtedly  surged  with- 
in him? 

His  talent,  from  what  we  know  by 
his  music  and  through  hearsay,  was 
lyrical,  not  dramatic,  and  in  this  over- 
ture the  lyrical  episodes  are  those  most 
poetic  and  effective.  The  opening  meas- 
ures of  the  symphonic  poem  immediate- 
ly fix  the  attention  and  the  interest  is 
well  maintained  in  spite  of  certain  crudi- 
ties until  the  dream  section,  which  is 
prettily  sonorous  and  contains  some 
beautiful  measures,  but  the  individual- 
ity of  the  music  is  not  pronounced,  and 
there  is  little  suggestion  of  the  wild 
sensuousness  of  the  festival.  The  last 
section,  which  should  have  been  stir- 
ringly dramatic,  poignantly  tragic,  dis- 
appointed. and  it  did  not  apparently  sat- 
isfy Wolf. 

There  are  a few  ingenious  details  in 
the  battle  music,  there  are  tragic 
strokes  toward  the  end,  and  the  last 
measures  are  impressive,  but  through- 
out this  section  the  composer,  to  bor- 
row a homely  phrase,  is  revealed  is  one 
sparring  for  wind.  No  doubt  there  was 
in  his  mind  the  fitting  musical  expres- 
sion. but  he  had  not  then  the  ability  to 
formulate  it.  and  his  orchestral.. speech; 
was  often  thick  and  stammering. 

Mr.  Gericke,  it  was  plain,  had  taken 
great  pains  in  rehearsal;  his  reading 
was  sympathetic;  the  superb  orchestra 
did  all  in  its  power  to  second  him;  but 
the  music  itself  disappointed.  Perhaps 
this  female'Sadist,  this  queen  of  maso- 
chismus,  whose  full-length  portrait  de- 
serves the  place  of  honor, in  the  gallery 
of  royal  perverts,  will  never  find  a su- 
preme eulogist  in  music.  As  for  poor 
Wolf,  he  was  not  the  first  composer  to 
glow  with  enthusiasm  over  a literary 
work  and  then  to  fail  in  an  attempt  at 
transliteration. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gericke  deserves 
hearty  thanks  for  acquainting  us  with 
the  symphonic  poem,  much  of  which, 
at  a first  hearing,  seemed  ordinary  or 
futile  and  both  futile  and  ordinary;  for 
Wolf’s  music  has  excited  attention  since 
his  death;  already  there  is  a Wolf 
bibliography;  his  sworn  admirers  praise 
him  preposterously;  and  it  is  always  a 
good  thing  for  a Symphony  audience 
to  receive  impressions  from  a work 
rather  than  from  what  has  been  writ- 
ten about  it. 

The  symphony  was  played  with  what 
might  be  called  Brahms  bravura.  The 
exposition  was  clear,  yet  not  coolly 
anatomical;  the  nuances  were  skilfully 
prepared  and  delicately  contrasted;  the 
rhythmic  treatment  was  spontaneous, 
and  the  continuity  of  the  long  line  was 
admirably  preserved.  The  performance 
was  most  euphonious,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  retrain  from  mentioning  with 


special  praise  the  work  o#ft  nyTlutes, 

oboes  an, I flermev,  ™ ■ 

Mme.  Gadskl  reached  and  maintained 
a higher  standard  of  excellence  than 
ever  before  at  these  concerts,  and  in 
fact  she  has  never  sung  here  so  well  as 
she  sang  last  night  t{ie  music  by  Mozart 
and  Warner.  In  the  air  of  the  countess 
she  displayed  a beautiful  quality  of 
tone  and  a pure  and  sustained  legato. 
Her  interpretation  was  Mozartian,  for 
the  music  of  Mozart  is  not  so  emotional 
in  Its  melodic  thought  as  In  the  sugges- 
tion. His  vocal  passion  has  the  self- 
restraint.  the  classic  calm  of  the  figures 
on  Grecian  frieze  or  urn. 

In  the  finale  of  "Goetterdaemmerung” 
Mme.  Gad=kl  was  dramatic  within  the 
frame  of  the  concert  stage.  She  did  not 
try  to  convert  the  concert  hall  into  an 
opera  house,  yet  her  discretion  did  not 
choke  emotion.  She  was  a mortal 
Bruennhilde,  a woman  who  had  known 
life’s  joys  and  sorrows,  not  a shrieking 
goddess  of  viragoes. 

PENSION  FUND  CONCERT. 

The  programme  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Pension  Fund  concert  next  Sun- 
day evening,  Nov.  27,  at  Symphony  Hall, 
is  a brilliant  one.  The  orchestra  will 
be  assisted  by  Mr.  De  Pachmann. 
pianist,  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich,  organ- 
ist, and  by  vocal  artists  to  be  an- 
nounced. The  programme  Includes 
Meyerbeer’s  “Star  of  the  North”  over- 
ture; Liszt’s  concerto  in  E fiat  major, 
for  piano  and  orchestra;  Hungarian 
scene  from  a suite  by  Mi'W  (first 
time);  selections  from  “Haensel  and 
Gretel,”  lor  voices  and  ..  y 

Humperdinck;  piano  solo,  ”T‘  _ min 

Laudamus,”  for  strings  and  organ, 
Sgambati;  and  an  Italian  caprice  by 
Tschaikowskj . 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

Miss  Mary  Dalton  c.nandler,  pianist, 
and  Miss  Emma  Buttrick  Noyes,  so- 
prano, will  give  a concert  in  Huntington 
I Chambers  Hall  on  Monday,  the  28th,  at 
8 P.  M.  The  programme  will  include 
j Schumann’s  sonata  in  G minor  and 
pieces  by  Chopin,  GlazounofC  and  Rae^{ 
manfeff.  and  songs  by  Paradlefs,  Pcr- 
golesl,  Mercadante  and  others.  ‘ 

The  Boston  Ideal  string  quartet  will 
give  a recital  of  popular  music  at  Asso- 
ciation Hall,  Boylston  and  Berkeley 
streets,  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  1.  This 
will  be  the  club's  first  public  appear- 
ance in  Boston  this  season. 
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ONLY  ONE  TRAY. 

Mr.  Andreas  Dippel  is  an  operatic 
tenor  who  is  highly  respected  by  4 lie 
American  public,  if  lie  is  not  the  idol 
of  the  matinee  musical  chippie.  In  the 
first  place,  he  did  not,  unlike  his  col- 
league, Pennariui,  assume  a more  eu- 
l phonious  stage  name.  Mr.  Pennariui 
j was  born  Federehen— a small  feath- 
er, a plume.  Dippel  is  a provincialism 
for  “Doebel,”  a dowel,  to  which  Mr. 
Dippel  might  justly  be  compared,  for 
he  is  indispensable  to  his  manager;  he 
is  the  set-pin,  though  not  the  king- 
pin. If  another  tenor  is  taken  sick, 
or  if  there  is  a sudden  change  of  opera, 
Mr.  Dippel  is  always  ready  to  sing  his 
best,  and  in  French,  German  or  Ital- 
ian. He  is  the  mau-of-all-work  of  the 
Metropolitan. 

The  thoroughly  and  widely  useful  man 
is  seldom  well  paid,  in  comparison  with 
young  Napoleons  and  other  ticklers  of 
the  grand  stand  and  the  stockholders’ 
(boxes.  It  is  a pleasure,  then,  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Dippel  is  at  least  in  very  com- 
fortable circumstances.  AYe  have  a 
right  to  infer  Him  from  evidence  given 
by  him  in  court  last  week.  An  errand 
boy  was  accused  of  stcaliug  clothes 
belonging  to  the  singer.  Air.  Dippel 
brought  over  with  him  nineteen  trunks, 
and  lie  began  to  unpack  one.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  this  trunk,  and  when 
he  returned  he  found  the  upper  tray 
missing.  In  this  tray  were  six  waist- 
coats. valued  at  $15  apiece;  two  over- 
coats, at  $80  each;  two  pairs  of  trous- 
ers at  $15  each;  two  jackets,  at  $10 
each,  and  a pair  of  ordinary  garden 
trousers  worth  810.  Now  any  man  not  a 
tailor  who  has  so  many  articles  of  cloth- 
ing in  one  tray  of  a trunk  and  lias  eiglA 
teen  other  trunks  must  be  prosperousV 
beyond  doubt  or.  peradventure.  Six 
waistcoats  at  $15  each!  Probably  Air. 
Dippel  lias  a pair  of  suspenders  for 
each  pair  of  trousers — and  we  doubt  j 
seriously  whether  Air.  Russell  Sage  or 
Air.  .1.  D.  Rockefeller  ean  say  as  much. 
And  let  no  one  say  that  all  these  ar- 
ticles were  a part  of  operatic  costumes. 
The  heroes  impersonated  by  Air.  Dippel 
wear  no  waistcoats,  chaste  or  florid,  ; 
they  wear  no  overcoats.  Their  delight  | 
is  in  chain  armor,  cuirass,  doublet.  No, 
Air.  Dippel  is  evidently  and  eminently 
prosperous  and  no  one  should  begrudge 
hint  his  good  fortune. 


THE  NETHER  WORLD. 

There  are  histories  enough  of  memor- 
I able  events,  but  these  histories  ignore, 
j as  Joulierl  pointed  out  long  ago,  the 
| little  details  of  social  life  which  would 
| acquaint  us  thoroughly  with  men  and 
nations,  witli  rulers,  with  human  char- 
acters, passions,  codes  of  morals.  An 
elaborate  essay  was  published  lately  in 
Paris,  iu  inquiry  into  the  precise  date 
in  the  world  when  the  nightshirt  came 
into  use.  There  is  the  history  of  the 
hat.  glove,  fan.  corset ; there  lias  been 
an  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  the 
boot : hut  these  are  only  ns  material  for 
the  enormous  work  to  be  written.  Ask 
a learned  professor  any  simple  ques- 
tion : “When  were  shirt  studs  first 

worn,  and  why?”  “Who  invented  the 
bootjack?”  and  what  answer  will  he 
make?  We  are  told  that  the  cravat 
came  into  vogue  in  France  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  imitation  of  the  linen 
scarf  worn  around  their  necks  by  the 
Croatian  mercenaries.  The  English 
word  comes  from  the  French  “cravate,” 
application  of  t lie  national  name  “Cra- 
vnte”  for  "Croat”;  hut  who  first  wore 
suspenders,  braces,  gallowses  or  gal- 
htsseS? 

Take  that  homely  garment  the 
drawers,  red  flannel,  mesh  or  silk.  It 
| is  homely,  grotesque,  whatever  the  ma- 
terial. No  man  is  heroic  in  exposed 
drawers,  no  man  can  play  successfully 
the  philosopher.  He  that  wishes  to 
maintain  his  imperious  sway  in  his 
own  family  should  never  be  surprised 
at  his  intimate  toilet,  for  no  man  is  so 
finely  proportioned,  delicately  curved, 
physically  seductive  or  awe-inspiring  as 
he  thinks  he  is  ; and  the  most  obedient 
children  and  the  most  devoted  wife  are 
then  endowed  suddenly  with  a sense  of 
humor. 

Drawers.  The  noun  is  always 
plural — yet  we  remember  an  exception. 
I Some  one  described  by  Artemus  AA’ard 
I as  mentioning  board  and  washing  said 
his  washing  consisted  of  one  shirt  and 
“a  drawer.”  Why  “drawers”?  Be- 
c-attse  they  are  things  drawn  on?  Were 
they  origjnally  a kind  of  stocking?  It 
seems  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  “drawers”  was  a 
slang-  term  for  "hose.”  When  did  they 
become  an  indispensable  article  of  man's 
dress?  “Indispensable”?  There  are 
Englishmen  today  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion who  disdain  the  garment,  and  many 
continentals  know  them  not. 

There  are  other  bulfling  questions. 
Alan  years  ago  wore  drawers,  but  hotv 
did  lie  keep  them  tip?  For  drawers 
never  climb.  Do  they  fall  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  gravitation?  In 
warm  weather  undershirts  climb  and 
drawers  fall  — curious  phenomena. 
Some  fastidious  persons,  for  this  rea- 
son, will  not  wear  a belt,  for,  if  they 
do,  there  is  constant  fishing  for  the 
retreating  and  shy  garment.  But  with 
suspenders,  there  is  comfort  in  tape— 
until  the  tape  breaks  and  the  buttons 
flee  away. 

At  last  we  leave  tit e slough  of  con- 
jecture and  cotne  on  firm,  hard  ground. 
We  know  who  invented  the  tape  fast- 
ening for  drawers.  Look  at  Black- 
wood's Alagazine  for  September,  1S24, 
and  read  Odoherty's  139th  maxim; 

“It  was  a long  while  ere  I discovered 
the  most  convenient  method  of  support- 
ing my  drawers.  It  is  a bore  to  have 
a separate  pair  of  braces,  and  the  usual 
schemes  of  looping  are,  all  of  them, 
liable  to  objections.  The  true  way  is, 
^ have  two  small  pieces  of  tape  placed 
horizontally  along  the  waistband  of  the 
nether  integuments,  at  those  parts  of 
them  which  correspond  to  the  parts  of 
the  tipper  touched  by  the  extremities 
of  the  braces ; have  these  horizontal 
tapes,  say,  three  inches  to  each,  at- 
tached firmly  to  the  substance  of  the 
waistband,  and  Iheu  pass  the  brace  un- 
der the  often  pair  of  the  tape,  before 
you  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  button 
on  the  breeches.”  And  who  was  this 
benefactor  to  the  race,  whose  name 
should  be  written  iu  gold  with  John 
Howard,  Florence  Nlgntingale,  .Tenner 
and  all  those  that  have  lessened  the 
woe  of  mankind?  His  name  was  Will- 
iam Maginn,  most  brilliant  of  scholars 
and  most  scholarly  of  wits.  He  could 
translate  a flash  ballad  into  Greek  and 


pieservo  Hie  original  metre;  tlie  univer- 
sality oi’  bis  knowledge  was  incredible, 
mnl  hi'  humor  bubbled  even  in  the 
debtors'  prison,  lie  wrote  delightfully 
on  every  subject,  on  “Hamlet”  and  gin 
twist,  on  Hebrew  and  the  prize  ring, 
but  he  reached  tlie  zenith  of  his  glory 
when,  by  his  inventive  skill,  ho  turned 
what  lmd  been  man's  confusion  into 
his  abiding  comfort.  Magintr'  fecit, 
circa  1821. 


NOBLESSE  OBLIGE! 

The  Baroness  Ynugrigneuse  be- 
queathed almost  half  a million  to  her 
financial  agent,  Mr.  J.  H.  Carpenter; 
she  also  left  sums  of  money  to  the 
American  Geographical  Society  and 
Grace  Church,  New  York;  therefore 
relatives  are  now  trying  to  prove  that 
she  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  wit- 
nesses are  swearing  as  to  her  eccen- 
tricities, habits,  sayings. 

The  evidence  is  interesting,  for  by 
it  we  learn  how  a baroness  behaves 
or  is  expected  to  behave  in  trying  cir- 
cumstances. Noblesse  oblige!  but  tins 
evidence  shows  that  a baroness  may. 
after  all.  lie  human.  A trained  nurse 
testified  that  this  one  screamed  be- 
cause she  had  spilled  milk  ou  her  new 
dress.  A baroness  of  the  old  rock 
would  not  have  moved  an  eyelash.  She 
would  have  summoned  her  'leading 
maid  and  given  her  the  dress,  without 
a word,  and  together  with  the  miik. 
"Witness  said  that  the  baroness  made 
nil  awful  noise  with  her  feet  in  going 
up  and  down  stairs."  We  have  always 
supposed  that  stieli  noble  dames  either 
glided,  as  though  drawn  along  on  cas- 
ters, to  show  their  d/fgnit.v,  or  pranced, 
as  though  unable  to  quell  their  haugh- 
ty and  insurgent  blood.  This  news  of 
the  noise  on  the  stairs  is  a sad  blow, 
the  sadder  because  it  is  so  vague.  Was 
the  baroness  not  well  shod?  Did  she 
wear  sabots  in  the  house,  just  as  mil- 
lionaires delight  in  wearing  seedy  coats 
or  trousers  with  frayed  ends  and  at 
half-mast?  It  was  not  that  she 
groaned  or  grunted  as  she  went  up  the 
stairs;  the  noise  came  from  her  feet, 
which  should  have  stolen  about  like 
mice.  Her  feet  were  not  unusually 
heavy:  they  did  not  remind  one  of  a 
gent-iron  or  dumbbells,  for  once  ou  re- 
turning from  a chiropodist! s tlie  bar- 
oness told  tlie  maid  "she  would  never 
go  back  to  that  man  again  because  he 
had  not  answered  her  when  she  asked 
him  if  she  did  not  have  a prettily  shaped 
foot.”  The  very  fact  that  she  had  a 
corn  or  two.  or  possibly  a bunion, 
proves  that  the  baroness  was  mortal, 
but  it  also  is  more  important  as  a con- 
tradiction of  the  nurse's  testimony,  for 
no  patient  of  a corn  doctor  makes  an 
“awful  noise  with  her  feet";  on  the 
contrary,  the  feet  of  such  on  tlie  floor, 
stairs,  or  mountain,  are  put  down 
gingerly,  as  though  they  were  made  of 
glass. 

This  nurse  also  swore  that  the  bar- 
oness was  in  the  habit  of  picking  her 
teeth  with  a fork.  One  may  say 
thoughtlessly  that  no  woman  who  tints 
eared  for  iter  teeth  could  bo  a genuine 
baroness,  but  the  habits  and  morals  of 
noble  dames  are  often  a matter  of 
geography.  We  once  knew  a German 
baroness — not  at  court . but  at  a sort 
Of  cure  in  the  Black  Forest.  She  con- 
veyed, impartially,  sauce  and  meat  to 
her  mouth  by  the  aid  of  a steel  knife 
with  the  grace  of  a professional  sword- 
swallower.  and  slip  fissured  us  that  the 
"American  custom"  of  changing  bed- 
sheets  and  pillow  crises  once  a week 
was  exceedingly  unllettlthful.  Aristocrat- 
ic women  at  table  have  used  knives  and 
their  nails  as  toothpicks:  witness  tlie 
book  on  etiquette  by  Erasmus  and  the 
“Rules  of  Good  Behavior  and  Christian 
Courtesy"  by  de  la  Salle.  We  are  in- 
clined to  thing  that  a woman  may  ap- 
ply a fork  to  her  teeth  and  still  he 
a baroness.  The  old-fashioned  fork 
with  two  tines  is  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 

The  one  damaging  Git  of  evidence  is 
the  nurse's  statement  that  the  baron- 
ess wept  whenever  she  received  a gas 
bill.  Ordinary  women  weep  on  such 
nn  occasion:  strong  men  curse,  and 
their  knees  are  turned  to  water.  But 
n baroness  .should  shyly  throw  the  bill 


, into  the  waste  basket  or  put  it,  laughing  r : . , clod  -lis  at  times  affected,  and  we  were  . 
a silverr  mocking  laugh,  with"  the  pile  left  f"  doubt  last  evening  as  to  whether 

. ...  r-v.  , , the  hero  of  the  familiar  hallwH  wa a nftor  I 

of  demands  of  a like  nature.  Did  not 


the  thoroughbred  Guy  Heavystone  tell 
his  valet  to  put  a woman’s  letter  where 
he  should  never  find  it.  and  did  not 
the  obedient  servant  put  it  among  Guy's 

bills?  The  jeweller  assured  Bret  _ - 

Hart®  s Lothair:  W e nevei  search  a wreath  was  given  to  the  former, 

and  is  a baroness 


the  hero  of  the  familiar  ballad  was  after 
all  a Scot,  a Hanoverian  German,  or 
from  the  Platt-Deutsch  district;  the 
singer  himself  was  not  sure.  Mr. 
Witherspoon  was  heard  to  best  advan- 
tage in  the  charming  song  “In  My  Be- 
loved's Eyes.”  for  in  this  he  sang  sim- 
ply. honestly  and  with  fine  effect. 

The  composer,  who  conducted,  and 


the  -aristocracy^  ; and  is  a 
supposed  to  pay  any  bill  for  a neces- 
sity? The  hysterical  burst  of  tears  in 
the  present  instance  lends  us  to  doubt 
the  calmness  of  min'd,  the  hauteur  of 
soul  which  we  associate  with  ladies  of 
high  degree. 


DE  PACHMANN’S  RECITAL 


Wonderful  Performance  in  Technique 
and  Interpretation  at  Jordan 
Hall  by  Master. 
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In  Concert  of  His  Own  Composi- 
tions at  Jordan  Hall  He  Is  in 
• Characteristic  Vein — His  Sin- 
fonietta  Is  Frankly  Tuneful, 


DE  PACHMANN  GIVES 


| Mr.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann  gave  his 
third  piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Jordan  Hall.  Again  the  hall  was 
crowded  in  every  part  with  an  enthu- 
siastic audience.  The  programme  was 
composed  exclusively  of  works  by 
Chopin:  Sonata  in  B flat  minor,  Bal- 

lade in  G minor.  Nocturne  in  G major, 
Four  Preludes  op.  28.  Nos.  20,  19,  12,  16; 
Valse  in  C sharp  minor,  op.  64,  No.  2, 
and  Valse  in  A flat  major  op.  64.  No.  3; 
Impromptus  In  A flat  major  and  F 
sharp  major.  Polonaise  in  C sharp 
minor,  mazurkas  in  D flat  major  op.  30, 
No.  3.  and  A minor  op.  67,  No.  4,  and 
Scherzo  in  E major  op.  54. 

The  performance  of  the  sonata  was 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scherzo  and  tlie  mysterious 
finale,  the  only  music  possible  after  the 
Funeral  March,  the  music  that  has 
been  the  despair  of  commentators, 
whether  one  compare  it  to  the  Sphinx's 
mocking  smile,  or  to  Lazarus  scratch- 
ing with  his  nails  the  stone  of  his 
tomb,  or  to  night  winds  sweeping  over 
churchyard  graves.  The  genteel  Men- 
delssohn unconsciously  gave  this  finale 
the  highest  praise  when  he  said  that 
he  abhorred  it.  The  two  movements  of 
the  sonata,  that  are  among  the  finest 
things  in  all  piano  literature,  were 
played  marvellously. 

T,iinn  nr/MTAi  II  And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  per- 

H Q THIRD  KtU  AL  formance  of  the  ballade,  the  preludes. 

niO  I lllllU  ULUi  r\u  (j  the  waltzes_but  we  are  again  naming 

the  programme.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
with  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  that  this  pian- 
ist calls  forth  the  most  beautiful  sound 
from  a piano;  that  he  calls  it  forth 
disinterestedly  and  with  ecstasy;  “he 
smiles  to  you,  that  you  may  realize 
how  beautiful  the  notes  are,  when  they 
trickle  out  of  his  fingers  like  singing 
water;  he  adores  them  and  his  own 
playing,  as  you  do,  and  as  if  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them  'out  to  poui 
them  out  of  his  hands.” 

And  why  should  one  be  disturbed  seri- 
ously with  the  pianist,  intoxicated  by 
the  beauty  of  a certain  phrase  or 
passages,  invites  the  audience  to  share 
joy  with  him.  or  points  out  with  an  up- 
lifted hand  some  exquisite  bit  of  tone 
color  or  the  ineffable  beauty  of  tone- 
gradations  whose:  secret  is  known  to  him 
alono?  There  is  no  one  like  Mr.  de 
Pachmann;  he  himself  hears  his  music 
as  though  he  were  one  of  the  audience, 
and  if  he  call  attention  to  the  heat  of 
the  room  or  exclaim  “Schoen!"  it  is  aS 
though  a neighbor  whispered  his  dis- 
comfort or  Ins  delight. 

Never  shall  we  hear  again  such  a per- 
formance of  the  finale  of  the  sonata,  the 
preludes,  the  waltzes,  the  mazurkas,  and 
the  scherzo— except  possibly  from  de 
Pachmann  himself.  No  other  pianist 
combines  in  such  perfection  song,  color, 
rhythm,  fleetness  and  pure  mechanism. 
That  he  is  something  more  than  a neu- 
rotic poet— as  some  describe  him— was 


Exclusively  of  Chopin’s  Works 
Delights  an  Enthusiastic  Audi- 
ence— Persuades  Easily  That 
He  Is  Chopin  Himself. 


mmtry  Of  Brussels,  negt  a to  Ht- 
attention  seven  or  eight  .'  ears  ago. 
Het«)k  prizes  for  harmony  and  com- 
He  took  Pjvy  eauallv  proficient  in 

?h°eUns2  ofndthe ‘Piano  anS  » Th. 
in  B " -as  compo,Aeinat1897. 

Hoval  Academy  of  Belgium.  He  has 

also  wHUen  orchestra?  Pieces,  two 

Strhi c n uartets,  a sonata  for  piano  and 
I concerto  for  violoncello,  all  tali  to  be 
qf  °reat  merit.  Since  leaving  the  con- 
serve torv  he  has  turned  Ills  attention 
to  conducting.  The  trio  is  ot  the  modern 
school  It  is  interesting  throughout, 

L ia«t  movement  is  remarkably 
beautiful  It  is  a work  which  will  bear 

re\sta‘ whole,  the  work  of  the  trio  was 
Tho  first  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven’s  trio  was  played  rather  coldly, 
but  later  the  players  warmed  to  their 
tusk  The  whole  composition  was  some- 
what marred  by  the  lack  of  character 
in  the  violin,  Mr.  Baton’s  tone  being 
small,  thin  and  sometimes  harsh.  In  j,^] 
the  Rasse  trio,  however  the  ensemble  I , 
was  good  and  the  work  was  p ayed 
with  understanding  and  enthusiasm.  I|«  i 
Mrs.  McAllister  has  a voice  of  moderate  1,  • 
range  and  volume,  rather  thin  and  wiry  I'"1 
in  quality,  particularly  on  the  high  yo 

tone-  Her  singing  was  without  warmth.  I 

•ini  lior  intonation  not  always  true.  She  In*'"11 
I was  more  successful  in  the  "Petit  Noel”  L p 
of  Louis  than  in  the  other  songs  Mrs.  I 
Eaton's  accompaniments  were  a delight.  **»  * 
- IMUr  wi! 
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Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick  gave  a con- 
cert  of  his  own  compositions  last  night 
in  Jordan  Hall.  The  audience  was  most 
applausive.  An  orchestra  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert Witherspoon,  baritone,  assisted. 
The  programme  included  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's sinfonietta  (first  time);  ballad, 
“Lochinvar,”  for  baritone  and  orches- 
tra; suite  in  A major  (symphonic 
sketches);  songs,  “A  Ballad  of  Trees,” 
“In  My  Beloved’s  Eyes,”  “Thou  Art  to 
Me,”  with  piano  accompaniment,  and 
tlie  symphony  in  F major,  which  won 
tlie  prize  offered  in  1894  by  tlie  National 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  New  York 
and  was  produced  here  at  a Symphony 
concert.  Oct.  20  of  the  same  year. 

Tlie  sinfonietta.  in  four  movements, 
and  “Hobgoblin."  a scherzo  capriccisso 
in  the  suite,  were  played  for  the  first 
time.  The  sinfonietta  is  In  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's most  characteristic  vein.  First 
of  all,  it  is  of  a cheerful  nature,  and  few 


shown  by  his  thoughtful,  amazingly 
clear  and  coherent  interpretation  of  the 
scherzo,  which  as  played  by  others  is 
without  meaning  or  interest,  a very 


StMnbdenEPa‘lunann  as  an  interpreter  of 


composers  have  the  courage  to  be  gay  i 1 • „ m kea""the  heare r back  to  Chopin 
or  hopeful  in  these  days  of  musical  Chopin  takes  the  o-  descried 

pessimism.  It  is  frankly  tuneful,  it  s comen^u  would  turn 

well  rhy tinned,  it  has  vitality.  Mr.  him.  tneie  aie^nme  w figure; 

Chadwick’s  technical  ability  has  long  Chopin  into  a mu^uiai  ..int|Uec, 

been  recognized;  it  is ^ of ’such  marked  son*  *ou!d  haxe.hlm  the  pi 

anora  to  pe  rhnnin  nf  his  tone-poems,  and 


degree  that  he  can  anorci  10  we  simple  *£***‘»  ‘ohntvin "of  his  "tone-poems,  and 
in  expression,  and,  when  he  chooses  to  ^as  the  Chopin  ot  who 

display  his  technique,  it  is  not  merely  to  not  the  composer  oi  { read 

prove  his  ability  but  to  gain  effects  by 

a natural  and  logical  process.  mi^rkaS  It  is  as  though  Mr. 

Furthermore,  this  new  work  smacks  wwe  more  than  Chopin’s 

of  the  soil.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  Pachm^n  hom  he  had  confided 

raise  the  question  of  what  constitutes  . purposes,  disappointments, 

American  expression  in  music  or  ^though ts^ purposes. £epr3uadeB  us 

easily  that  he  is  Chopin  himself. 

To  gratify  the  wishes  of  many  who 
were  unable  to  secure  seats  for  this 


whether  such  expression  be  possible.  It 
may  be  said  that  certain  characteristics 
associated  with  the  American  are 
salient  in  this  sinfonietta— a directness 
of  speech,  an  undisguised  liking  for  sim- 
ple sentiment,  a peculiar  humor,  a gay- 
ety  that  approaches  recklessness  and 
snaps  fingers,  a common-sense  dealing  i 
with  aesthetic  problems.  This  music  is 
human,  virile.  It  contains  the  elements 
of  legitimate  popularity.  The  quality  of 
the  melody,  when  it  seems  exotic,  sug- 
gests the  "negro's  tune  and  rhythm,  but 
not  so  much  in  the  Dvorakian  manner 
as  in  what  might  be  called  the  post- 
Dvorakian  style. 

“Hobgoblin.”  after  one  hearing,  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  individual  a work 
as  its  companions,  “Jubilee"  and  “A 
Yngrom  Ballad.”  nor  does  the  music 
wholly  fit  the  title.  The  music  is  too 
mu  h in  tlie  clear  sunlight;  it  is  not 
sufficiently  myterious.  uncanny,  spec- 
tral. "A  Vagrom  Ballad”  was  performed 
hero  last  season  at  a Chlckering  con- 
cert. and  the  strong  impression  then 
made  by  it  was  confirmed.  It  is  a bal- 
lad that  might  be  lioarsly  sung  by 
tramp  or  pirate,  or  by  any  one  that  has 
freed  himself  from  the  shackles  of  re- 
spectability. It  is  the  apotheosi3  of 
the  open  road,  or  of  the  cutlass,  plank 
and  jolly  Roger 

Tin  symphony  is  not  so  perfunctory 


series  of  concerts.  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
will  give  two  extra  recitals  in  Jordan 
Hall  oil  the  evening  of  Tuesday, ^°X’ 
29.  and  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Dec.  ». 
Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Symphony 
Hall.  


EATON-HADLEY  CONCERT. 


Rasse’s  Trio  and  Beethoven’s  Great 
B Flat  Trio  Features  of  Attrac- 
tive Programme. 


The  opening  concert  of  the  sixth  sea- 
son of  the  Eaton-Hadley  Trio  was 
given  in  Huntington  Chambers  Hall 
last  evening.  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  so- 
prano, assisted.  The  programme  con- 
sisted of  Beethoven's  B flat  major  Trio 
and  the  B minor  Trio  by  Rasse.  Mrs. 
McAllister  sang  songs  by  Strauss,  Grieg, 
Emile  Louis,  Wider  and  De  Fonte- 


Mr.  Witherspoon  has  a sonorous  or- 
gan. musical  intelligence  and  the  ability 
to  express  various  sentiments.  He  does 
not  now  sing  with  the  frankness  that 
distinguished  him  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career.  He  has  mannerisms  in  his 
vocal  art  and  in  his  diction  that  he 
would  do  well  to  correct.  His  pronun- 
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nailles. 

The  great  B flat  Trio  of  Beethoven 

. JB-  --  PWMR 9 , holds  a high  place  in  the  repertory  ot 

as  the  majority  of  prize  comoositions.  ' rhamber  music,  and  is  well  known  to 
but  it  is.  on  the  whole,  not  so  individual  concei  leoers.  It  is  a work  requiring 
a work  as  those  that  preceded  it.  al-  the  be«f  efforts  ot  any  artists,  the  piano 
though  It.  is  distinguished  by  careful  _ar,  in  particular  giving  the  player  an 
workmanship,  and  it  is,  naturally,  laid  ,,nnortunitv  for  the  display  of  the  higli- 
out  on  a broader  plan.  The  true  Chad-  ji  jt  is  a wondrously  beautiful 

wick  Is  in  the  Schergo  and  in  the  Finale.  -Xmnnsit’ion  and  is  always  heard  with 

A 1 ,-  'Vil  V.  c.  .CT.,.nr,  has  a tnrnnmc  nr.  Composin'*  , 

P The*1 chief  interest  of  the  evening,  how- 
~as  m the  new  trio  by  Rasse, 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 
Rise,  born  in  1873.  a. student  at  the 


EDUCATIONAL  FOLLY. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  of  Chicago,  lit  years 
old.  anil  the  bride  of  a year,  sues  for 
separate  maintenance.  -She  married 
Mr.  William  I’almer  Armstrong  be- 
cause she  loved  him  dearly,  but  he,  nol 
content  with  her  treasure-house  of  af- 
fection. immediately  began  to  "cultivate 
her  for  the  higher  life.”  He  insisted 
that  she  should  commit  to  memory  long 
poems,  whole  pages  from  the  dictionary 
— as  from  “clientage”  to  “climate  —so 
that  she  might  lie  tit  to  meet  his  friends 
in  society.  Each  morning  before  going 
to  his  ottire.  instead  of  giving  her  a long,  L 
long  kiss  with  a murmured  “Oh,  girlv, 
girly"  or  "Good-bye,  Tootsy-Wootsy"  he 
assigned  her  a task,  as  the  whole  of 
Longfellow’s  “Evangeline”  or  many 
pages  from  “The  Course  of  Time. 
When  lie  returned,  he  did  not  seek  eoin- 
fort  in  her  arms  after  the  hustle  of  the 
day ; he  looked  her  calmly  in  the  eye 
and  asked  her  in  a schoolmaster  voice 
to  recite  her  lesson,  or  to  spell  hard 
words  that  he  proposed  to  her.  When 
she  failed  or  even  faltered  lie  would 
,-hide  and  berate  iter,  call  her  “incom- 
petent, ignorant,  uncouth."  and  also,  no 
doubt,  a chump.  What  followed .' 
Nervous  desperation,  nervous  depres- 
sion. nervous  prostration.  While  site 
Strained  sweet  eyes  over  poetry  9ud 
prose,  he  brought  strong  liquor  into  the 
house,  in  large  bottles,  and  consumed  it 
j iu  great  quantities.  So  Mr.  Daniel 
Quilp  chastened  his  wife  over  a case 
! bottle  of  rum. 

! Truly,  a sad  story— as  it  is  told  by 
' ibis  bride  of  still  tender  years,  a pearl 
given  to  u pedant.  Yet  in  Chicago  there 
is  an  intense  appreciation  of  what  is 
loosely  known  as  culture,  and  society  is 
earnest-,  not  frivolous.  Literary  clubs 
vie  in  number  with  the  saloons,  and  if 
a thug  assault  at  random  any  man  in 
(he  street,  he  will  bring  down,  ten  to 
one.  a deep-thinker  meditating  on 
Hindu  philosophy  or  the  identity  of 
“Junius.”  Women  in  Chicago  speak 
familiarly  of  the  “potentiality”  of  a 
composer  of  music;  Kant  is  as  well 
known  as  Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor.  Mr. 
Armstrong  wished  his  wife  to  be  m the 
swim.  and.  throwing  her  into  the  lit- 
erary pool,  he  quenched  her  burning 
love. 

Here  is  an  opportunity,  yes.  a duty, 
for  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox/  Here 
is  a subject  for  a supplementary  chap- 
ter to  her  "A  Woman  of  the  World 
Her  Counsel  to  Other  People’s  Sons 
! and  Daughters.”  The  book  is  one  ol 
thrilling  i.'  terest.  although  it  is  hard 
t0  leave  tl  e scantily  draped  bust  and 
left  arm  of  Mrs.  Wilcox,  who  in  bet 
portrait  opposite  the  title  page  gaze' 
with  madding  intensity  at  the  palpi 
tating  reader.  Mrs.  W ilcox  gives  in- 
valuable advice.  She  warns  Miss 
Winifred  Clayborne  at  Vassal-  not  tc 
forget  "health  and  sympathy  in  hei 
attempt  to  make  herself  a “brilliantly 
educated"  woman.  “My  objection  tr 
higher  education  for  women  is  fotindei 
on  the  fact  that  I have  met  many  col 
lege  women  who  were  anaemic  am 
utterly  devoid  of  emotion.  One  lieauti 
ful  young  girl  I recall  who  at  14  \eai 
of  age  seemed  to  embody  all  the  physi 
cal  and  temperamental  charms  possibh 
for  womankind.  Softly  rounded  feat 
ures.  vivid  coloring,  voluptuous  cm'1 
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mi i^et  delicacy  aiul  refine 
:ry  portion  of  her  anatomy,  she 
tithed  love  and  radiated  sympathy.” 
t this  iiouri  was  not  content  with 
ns:  a radiator  in  the  house  of  an 
iring  husband.  She  went  to  college, 
U all  the  prizes,  and  came  out  “nt- 
nuted,  pallid,  sharp-featured."  Her 
nptuous  curves  were  changed  to 
etic  lines.  Her  heart  was  “a  purely 
sical  organ;  it  was  no  more  the 
t of  emotion  than  t lie  liver  or 
gs.”  Yet.  Mrs.  Wilcox,  there  were 
dent,  worthies  who  thought  the  liver 
seal  of  love. 

'hen  there  is  Mrs.  Wilcox’s  letter  to 
na  Gordon  during  her  honeymoon. 

does  not  urge  Edna  to  pore  over 
>ks  to  keep  her  husband’s  affection. 

you  wish  to  he  thought  spotless 
rble,  instead  of  warm  flesh  and 
od,  you  should  have  gone  into  a 
seitin  and  refused  marriage.  * * * 
is  a great  art  when  a wife  knows 
v to  attract  a husband  year  after 
r,  with  the  allurements  of  the 
idoir,  and  never  to  disillusion  him 
h t he  familiarities  of  the  dressing 
m.”  Balzac  expressed  the  same 
a.  but  with  more  epigrammatic 
illness. 

f some  true  friend  had  sent  Mrs. 
(ox's  book  to  the  Armstrongs  in 
icago  as  a wedding  gift!  Fufor- 
ateiy,  “A  Woman  of  the  World” 
s published  only  a little  while  ago. 
f to  think  of  a husband  endeavor- 
to  cultivate  his  young  wife's  mem- 
instead  of  her  love.  The  pity,  the 
y of  it!  And  to  insist  on  her  nieuio- 
ng  "Evangeline”! 

ount  Franz  von  Hahn  Basedow  has 
de  !(  sensation  in  Berlin  by  starting 
business  as  the  repiesentative  of  a 
arette  company.  But  he  will  not 
essarily  smoke' cigarettes.  Barkeep- 
ofteu  are  teetotalers,  and  there  are 
dy  girls  who  'seldem,  if  ever,  eat 
cajole,  gum  drops,  marshmallows, 
kson  balls.  The  count  will,  no  doubt, 
tinue  to  enjoy  cigars  made  at 
■men  and  sold  for  ten  pfennigs  each. 


1'he-death  of  ‘‘the  black-eye  artist"  in 
\v  York  should  not  bo  passed  by  with- 
a,J\orcl.  Such  artists  are  true  bene- 
torS.  The  application  of  a beefsteak 
the  injured  organ  is  boresome  and 
pensive— at  least  in  Boston— and  hold- 
f the  eye  against  a cold  lamp-post  is, 
Mr.  Alfred  Jingle  remarked  some 
s ago,  inconvenient, 
f.lwood  Hendrick,  the  foreman  of 
an  Patterson  jury,  was  for  a few 
dweller  in  Boston,  where  lie  was 
:ts  r.n:  insurance  inspector.  An 
ian  by  birth,  he  moved  from  Bos- 
Xew  York  to  go  into  the  broker's 
of  his  brother-in-law. 
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POTTER  HALL 


and  his  pr- sent  'Sympathies  Const 
tive  thoughts  jostle  those  that  are 
cal;  conventional  development  struggle: 
with  free  fancy. 

The  quartet  is  in  three  movements 
and  the  first  is  aesthetically  the  weak- 
est, the  least  imaginative,  the  least  in- 
teresting, although  its  workmanship  is 
perhaps  the  surest.  In  this  movement 
a juxtaposition,  rather  than  a clashing 
of  the  old  approved  and  the  radically 
experimental  is  clearly  observed.  The 
themes  are  not  of  special  distinction; 
the  second  is  familiarly  sentimental. 
After  the  exposition  of  the  first  there 
is  a scholastic  development  which,  for- 
tunately, like  heaviness  in  the  scrip- 
tural text,  lasts  only  a moment.  This 
development  seems  incongruously  per- 
functory. Yet  in  this  same  movement 
are  harmonic  progressions  that  would 
plant  daggers  of  distress  in  the  breast 
of  Josef  Rheinberger  of  Munich,  were 
he  now  alive. 

The  1 second  movement  is  the  most 
poetic  of  the  three,  the  most  imagina- 
tive, and  in  spite  of  a few  unnecessary 
checks  to  the  continuity  of  the  emo- 
tional flow,  the  most  sustained  in  its 
high!  Toward  the  end  there  is  a highly 
original  and  effective  use  of  the  instru- 
ments, the  more  effective  because  Mr. 
Converse  in  this  quartet  is  not  always 
euphonious  and  there  are  passages  that 
are  ineffectively  harsh. 

The  finale,  which  includes  the  gayety 
of  the  missing  scherzo,  is  more  than  an 
average  last  movement  of  a young  com- 
poser. Mr.  Converse's  ideas  had  not 
given  out  when  he  came  to  the  finale; 
his  themes  are  well  invented  and  the 
treatment  is  fresh  and  spirited.  The 
composer,  who  was  present,  was  warm- 
ly applauded  as  were  the  players.  For- 
tunate is  the  composer  who  has  such 
artists  to  produce  his  work! 

It  might  be  a pleasant  surprise  to  the 
'faithful  admirers  of  the  Kneisels  if  Mr. 
Whiting  should  play  with  them  the 
work  of  any  composer  but  Brahms,  or 
if  they  should  present  with  some  other 
pianist  a chamber  work  by  Brahms  in 
which  the  piano  enters. 

Why  should  Mr.  Whiting  be  so  ciosely 
associated  with  Johannes  Brahms?  Are 
there  no  other  pianists  who  understand 
this  music?  Was  Mr.  Whiting  foreor- 
dained to  play  Brahms?  The  Kneisels 
wero  on  intimate,  musical  terms  with 
the  composer;  they  used  to  play  to  him 
in  the  summer  vacation.  Did  Brahms, 
feeling  his  strength  fail,  whisper  in 
Mr.  Kneisel’s  ear:  "One  request  l must 

make  of  you,  Franz.  Remember  my 
wish  after  I am  dead.  When  you  play 
a chamber  work  of  mine  with  piano, 
let  the  pianist  always  be  Mr.  Whiting”? 

No  doubt  Mr.  Whiting  has  a firm,  in- 
tellectual grasp  of  Brahms’  purposes 
and  intentions;  but  he  is  a cool,  dry 
plaver,  without  color,  without  emotion. 
Therefore  last  evening  in  the  first  move- 
ment, which  is  drab,  Mr.  Whiting  was 
the  eminently  fit  and  proper  player; 
but  in  the  andante  and  in  the  scnetizo— 
would  that  the  trio  of  this  scherzo  had 
never  been  written!— there  was  need  of 
a pianist  who  was  emotional  and  not 
ashamed.  The  piano  did  not  respond 
to  the  beauty  and  the  passion  of  the 
violin  and  'cello. 

The  third  concert  will  be  on  Tuesday, 
Dec.  6. 

THE  DOLMETSCHES. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  and 
Miss  Kathleen  Salmon  gave  concerts  of 
antique  music  yesterday  afternoon  and 
evening  in  Steinert  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  afternoon  was  illustra- 
tive of  music  as  known  to  Shakespeare 
and  his  contemporaries  and  alluded  to 
by  the  dramatist  in  his  plays.  Airs,  “O 
Willo  Willo,”  “Full  Fathom  Deep.” 
‘‘Where  the  Bee  Sucks,”  “O  Mistris 
Myne,”  were  sung  with  genuine  sim- 
plicity and  consequent  effect  by  Miss 
Salmon,  accompanied  by  lute  or  by 
virginals  and  viola  da  gamba  or  by 
harpsichord  and  viola  da  gamba.  An- 
tique dances  and  other  pieces  were 
Dlayed  by  Mr.  Dolmetsch  and  his  wife 
and  Miss  Salmon  played  prettily  on  the 
harpsichord  Handel's  variations  on  the 
air  known  familiarly  as  the  "Har- 
monious Blacksmith.”  In  the  evening 
the  songs  were  by  Campion,  Lawes, 
Purcell,  and  the  chamber  music  of  the 


17th  and  18th  centuries  was  represented 
by  the  composers  Jenkins,  Marais, 
Daquin.  D.  Scarlatti,  Couperin,  Rameau 
and  J.  S.  Bach. 

• For  the  sake  of  the  record  and  with 

, no  wish  to  pry  into  the  private  life  of 

ew  Striner  Ouartet  bv  F.  S.  this  famil>r.  it  may  be  stated  that  the 

^ * J i present  Mrs.  Dolmetsch  was  Miss  Mabel 


onverse  Produced — In  Three 
Movements,  of  Which  the  Sec- 
nd  Is  the  Most , Poetic. 


a Kneisel  quartet  gave  its  second 
frt  last  evening  in  Potter  Hall.  The 
:e  filled  the  hall  and  was  highly 
eciative  of  the  excellence  of  the 
irmance.  The  programme  was  as 
ws:  F.  S.  Converse’s  quartet  in  A 
r,  op.  18  (MS.,  first  time  i»  Bos- 
Brahins’  piano  trio  in  C major,  op. 
Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  pianist); 
In’s  quartet  in  D major,  op.  76,  No. 
his  programme  was  well  balanced, 
y arranged,  and  it  was  not  too  long. 

Converse’s  quartet  was  composed 
summer  and  the  Kneisels  produced 
Brooklyn  early  In  the  season, 
ne  believe  that  a composer  should 
jin  the  whirl  of  city  life,  where  his 
r and  ambition  are  stimulated  by 
ndeavors  and  the  opinions  of  other 
Others  find  incitement  to  earnest 
and  food  for  imagination  only  in 
country,  the  true  country,  not  a 
rb  with  electric  lights,  police  and 
actical  fire  engine.  Mr.  Converse 
rates  his  muse  on  his  farm  near 
am.  Trained  tn  a strict  school, 
empathizes  with  the  tendencies  of 
hdvanced  moderns.  Reared  musi- 
I in  Munich,  he  hears  gladly  what 
B from  Paris.  In  this  quartet 
are  evidences  of  his  antecedents 


Johnston  when  Mr.  Dolmetsch  first  ap 
peared  in  Boston,  Jan.  28,  1903.  She  then, 
as  now,  drew  sweet  tones  from  the 
viola  da  gamba  with  a demureness  that 
became  a well  bred  young  woman  of 
Elizabethan  days.  Mrs.  Blodie  Dol- 
metsch of  a year  ago  is  now,  we  are 
told,  in  South  Africa  with  Loie  Fuller. 
She  played  on  the  harpsichord  with  sur- 
prising skill  and  sang  unaffectedly.  Now 
Miss  Salmon  sings  and  plays  the  harpsi- 
chord. It  is  all  very  interesting.  Trans- 
fers and  promotions;  but  Mr  Dolmetsch 
still  remains  enthusiastic  as  ever  in 
his  contempt  for  all  modem  music  and 
in  his  worship  of  the  quaint  and  tink- 
ling music  of  the  past. 

N°r  is  he  to  be  blamed,  we  hasten  to 
add,  for  his  enthusiasm.  This  Eliza- 
bethan music  has  much  more  than  anti- 
quarian interest.  The  fair  women  that 
heard  it  or  made  it,  their  gallants  in 
brave  raiment,  all  are  handfuls  of  dust, 
if  even  their  dust  be  piously  preserved, 
but  the  music  still  soothes  or  makes  its 
gentle  appeal. 

It  is  old  and  plain: 

“Die  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread 
with  bones, 

Do  use  to  chant  it;  It  is  silly,  sooth. 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love.” 

Some  of  this  harpsichord  music  is 
known  to  us  by  performances  in  public 
on  an  overbearing  modern  piano,  or  by 
improved”  versions.  How  much  more 
character  this  music  has  when  it  is 
played  911  the  instrument  for  which  it 
was  written!  The  ornamentation,  nec- 
essary; in  those  days  is  piquant  on  the 
harpsichord;  it  has  meaning;  it  is  not 
there  as  though  merely  from  caprice. 
Welcome  also  the  viols  with  the  music 
that  has  the  tender  grace  of  a day  that 
is  dead.  Mr.  Dolmetsch — we  do  not  like 
to  think  of_  him  jn  conventional  dress 


dc— is  wunin  tne  oounus 

u-n  Ini*  protested  so  vehement  v 
•iiraiiw  bulk  in  music,  against  the  as- 
saults of  concert-grands  and  the  bom- 
bardments of  huge  orchestras.  The  ti  u- 
est  music  is  the  most  intimate. 

It  is  a pity  that  these  unique  enter- 
tainments were  not  better  attended. 
Thev  that  Were  present  gave  frequent 
manifestations  of.  delight. 


A CHANGED  REGION. 

The  heirs  of  a negro  have  instituted 
proceedings  to  secure  thousands  of  acres 
of  laud  in  the  Adirondack  .region,  or 
“Adriondack”  as  the  mountains  are 
called  by  some  of  the  natives. 

Why  should  any  one  wish  to  possess 
jthis  region  as  it  now  stands?  The 
glory  is  departed.  The  holiday  tourist 
and  the  owner  of  the  luxurious  summer 
camp  have  strijiped  the  mountains  and 
lakes  and  ponds  and  streams  of  all 
freshness  and  wildness.  There  was  a 
I ime,  before  the  days  of  “Adirondack” 
Murray,  when  the  region  seemed  vir- 
ginal ; when  only  the  boldly  adventurous 
climbed  Tahawus  or  made  their  way 
cautiously  along  the  Indian  Pass.  The 
deer  were  friendly,  the  trout  were  shy 
only  through  respect  for  tradition.  The 
cookery  of  the  few  simple  natives  who 
kept  summer  boarding  houses  was 
abominable  to  all  save  the  philosopher 
and  to  him  “enamored  of  growing  out- 
doors. of  men  that  live  among  cattle  or 
taste  of  the  ocean  or  woods”  : saleratus 
bread  and  biscuit,  soggy  potatoes,  fried 
meat,  strong  butter,  no  ice.  and  much 
pork.  Indiv  idual  cookery  was  confined 
to  trout,  coffee,  now  and  then  a bit  of 


venison,  johnny-cake — these  eaten  in 
the  open,  in  the  silence  of  the  woods  at 
day  or  night  had  a peculiar  savor. 
There  were  few  chatterers,  and  the 
majestic,  solemn  dignity  of  sunset  as 
seen  from  Scott’s  at  North  Elbu,  the 
sight  of  the  changing  colors  of  t he 
mountain  range  from  McIntyre  to  Nip- 
ple— these  impressions  still  haunt  the 
memory  of  him  who  found  neacc  among 
the  hills  before  these  hills  became  so 
common  that  vacationists  took  liberties 
with  them. 

The  sumptuous  summer  camps  are 
incongruous.  The  garish  hotels,  the  golf 
links,  the  table  orchestras,  the  society 
reporters,  the  discarders  of  tin  cans  and 
paper  bags — all  these  disturb  the  land- 
scape. Old  and  scarred  Hurricane,  that 
so  long  defended  the  pass  to  Keene 
Valley,  now  bears  grimly  the  indignity 
of  a clubhouse.  Familiar  names  have 
suffered  a genteel  change.  Edmond’s 
Ponds  is  now  Cascadeville.  A “ville’ 
in  the  primeval  forest ! To  open  a beer 
bottle  on  Marcy’s  summit,  to  light  a 
cigarette  on  Haystack,  to  gabble  in  the 
once  awful  silence  imposed  by  the 
Gothics — these  are  now  easy  pleasures. 
Ichabod,  Ieliabod ! And  yet  there  are 
those  who  will  go  to  law  in  the  hope  of 
, obtaining  popular  forests,  tainted 
lakes,  humiliated  mountains! 

SECOND  BURIALS. 

Certain  simple  nations  have  had  the 
custom  of  burying,  with  their  dead  all 
that  belonged  to  them,  not  that  the  dead 
would  need  them  in  the  next  world,  but 
that  nothing  might  remain  which  would 
remind  the  mourners  of  their  loss,  and 
there  were  savages,  at  least  they  were 
called  savages,  who  resented  any  allu- 
| sion  to  the  dead.  The  knowledge  of 
this  led  De  la  Mothe  1c  Vayer  to  remark 
I *hat  there  is  nothing  pleasanter  than  to 
remember  the  dead  in  every  way  ; that 
when  a friend  leaves  us  we  should  bury 
him  in  our  memory  that  he  may  be  for- 
ever present.  When  Amelie  Hives’ 
now  forgotten  novel  was  the  talk  of 
’h*'  day  she  was  censured  bitterly  for 
representing  Barbara — we  think  that 
was  (he  name  of  the  heroine — as  treas- 
uring a cigar  stump  left  behind  by  her 
husband  and  idolizing  other  homely  ob- 
jects. 

It  is  a question  whether  the  savage 
01  Barbara  were  the  more  reasonable — 
and  it  may  be  said  that  many  men  and 
women  are  savages  in  their  grief  and 
desolation.  The  favorite  pipe  of  the 
husband,  Ins  white-handled  razor  and 
shaving  brush,  his  slippers,  the  hooks 
that  he  read  over  and  over  again  to  the 
disgust  of  his  wife  wiio  wished  to  talk 
with  him,  wluit  is  to  he  done  with  them? 
The  clothes,  not  to  be  donned  again,  the 
pair  of  trousers  with  a suspender  but- 
ton missing,  the  dress  coat  that  had 


done  (TiTty  for  several  years,  the  most 
ordinary  article  of  dress — should  they 
bo  glorified  as  in  the  shrine  of  a saint, 
or  he  given  to  the  first  old  clo’  man,  if 
lie  will  take  them?  How  pitiably  help- 
less is  the  widower  who  clumsily  looks 
over  his  wife’s  belongings,  even  when 
he  is  more  fortunate  than  Charles 
Bovary  and  makes  110  disconcerting 
discovery!  Why  should  anguish  be 
thus  renewed?  Yet  there  are  sincere 
and  faithful  mourners  who  distribute 
with  business  care  such  reliques  among 
kindred  and  friends,  and  like  to  think 
that  the  bodice  of  the  departed  wife 
may  be  made  over  for  Cousin  Jane, 
whom  she  disliked  intensely.  The 
hooks  of  the  dead  man  often  go  to  the 
auction  room,  where  they  are  knocked 
down  to  the  indifferent,  who  wonder 
how  the  former  owner  ever  had  money  j 
enough  to  buy  them,  “lie  was  an  ex-  ] 
travagant  fellow!  He  must  have  paid 
$.'500  for  the  set  and  I got  it  for  $00.” 
Perhaps  the  savages  were  right,  in  the 
completeness  of  the  burial.  It  is  easier 
to  talk  about  one  that  has  died  than 
to  be  reminded  by  inanimate  objects  of 
the  loss  of  liis  daily  habits,  whims, 
caprices,  than  to  see  the  bravery  of 
dress  that  once  was  worn  by  a loving 
woman  to  please  her  lord. 

2 y / fo  ¥ 

CLOSING  RECITAL 
BE  GUILMANT 

The  Noted  French  Organist  Plays 
His  Own  Compositions  in  Sym- 
phony Hall — A Programme  of 
Tuneful  Selections. 


APOLLO  CLUB  GIVES 
ITS  OPENING  CONCERT 


Large  and  Delighted  Audience  at 
Jordan  Hall — Bullard’s  “Stein 
Song”  and  Tschaikowsky’s  “Don 
Juan’s  Serenade”  Given. 


Mr.  Alexandre  Guilmant  gave  his  fare- 
well organ  recital  in  America  last 
evening  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  audi- 
ence was  large  and  most  appreciative. 
Mr.  Guilmant  played  his  own  Sonata  in 
D minor  No.  1,  Elevation  in  A flat,  Nup- 
tial March,  Fugue  in  D,  Funeral  March 
and  Hymn  of  Seraphs,  Caprice  in  B 
flat,  Prayer  and  ‘Cradle  Song,  Grand 
Chorus  in  D major,  and  he  improvised 
on  a given  theme.  • 

These  compositions  are  familiar  tffip 
organists  who  have  any  knowledge 
the  repertory  of  the  organ,  and  they  a\ 
known  to  members  of  congregations  ii 
churches  where  organists  are  not  con- 
tented with  their  own  drooling  improvi- 
sations or  with  flippant  transcriptions 
of  popular  piano  or  operatic  music.  To 
dwell  upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Guil- 
mant’s  selections  would  be  superfluous; 
it  may  be  said,  however,  that  they  are 
eminently  tuneful,  that  their  work- 
manship is  that  of  a thoroughly  trained 
musician  of  pure  taste,  that  they  are 
legitimately  effective.  The  Caprice  in  B 
flat  is  better  adapted  to  French  or- 
gans— and  the  organs  of  Cavailleboll 
are  still  unrivalled— with  their  delicate 
flute  gradations,  with  their  inimitable 
strings  and  reeds. 

Mr.  Guilmant  played  with  the  freedom 
horn  of  better  acquaintance  with  the 
particular  instrument.  His  technic  was 
fluent  and  sure,  his  rhythm  again  was  a 
final  answer  to  those  who  persist  in  de- 
claring the  organ  to  be  a wholly  un- 
rhythmical instrument,  his  registration 
abounded  in  contrasts  and  was  not 
finical.  It  was  sound  and  brilliant 
organ  playing  of  the  grand1  school,  an 
inspiration  to  all  those  who  hold  the 
organ  in  respect  for  its  inherent  nobility, 
a stimulus  to  young  organists  who  are 
often  tempted  to  degrade  the  organ  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  a position. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Guilmant  has  been 
happy,  successful,  honorable.  He  has 
been  more  than  a teacher  and  a vir- 
tuoso, more  than  a composer;  he  has 
been  an  influence  for  musical  righteous- 
ness. May  he  have  a pleasant  voyage, 
and  may  he  revisit  us  With  his  eyfes  un- 
dimmed,  with  his  strength  unabated. 

APOLLO  CLUB  CONCERT. 

The  Apollo  Club.  Mr.  Emil  Mollen- 
liauer  conductor,  gave  the  first  concert 
of  its  34th  season— its  184th  concert— last 
evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a 
large  and  delighted  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Bullard’s  "Stein  song 


Piotheroc’s  “Nocturne,”  Stair’s  "Jennie 
Kissed'  ' Me,"  Stanford’s  “Cavalier 
Songs”  (baritone  solo  by  Mr.  de  Gogor- 
zai.  H.  W.  Davies’  "Hymn  Before  Ac- 
tion.” Reinecke’e  “Dan  Cupid.”  Sulli- 
van's "The  Whole  Earth  Is  at  Rest.” 
and  a chorus  from  Brambaeh”s  “Alces- 
tis."  Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza  sang  an 
aria  from  Massenet’s  "King  of  Lahore,” 

Holmes’  “Chemin  du  Ciel,"  Tschai-  fitted  now  brings  nineteen  trunks, 

* • Den  Tilnn'«  „ nO  DUCU,  UUIV  unufee 


e prims  donnas  have  their 
sworn  partisans,  who  quarrel  over  the 
taste  displayed  in  dress  by  the  idols  of 
their  worship.  Even  the  men  realize 
that  something  must  be  done.  Mr. 
Scotti  has  had  “beautiful  dresses” 
made  in  Europe,  and  Mr.  Dippel, 
whose  clothes  formerly  were  good 
enough  to  sing  in,  no  matter  how  they 


kowsky's  "Don  Juan's  Serenade”  and 
Godard's  “Embark." 

The  club  under  Mr.  Mollenhauer’s  di- 
rection sings  extremely  well,  with  full 
but  not  exaggerated  volume,  with  a 
delicate  piano  that  suggests  reserve 
force,  with  marked  attention  to  grada- 
tions of  tone.  The  melodic  line  is  care- 
fully preserved,  and  the  rhythm  and  the 
swing  in  robust  part-songs  are  strongly 
defined. 

A circular  published  lately  by  the 
Apollo  Club  gives  interesting  informa- 
tion. The  first  formal  concert  was 
given  in  December,  1871.  Mr.  Lang  was 
the  conductor  for  30  years,  until  June 
8,  1901,  when  Mr.  MoIIenhauer  succeeded 
him.  The  first  president  was  Judge 
John  Phelps  Putnam,  who  held  the 
office  for  11  years,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Other  presidents  were  Robert  M. 
Morse,  the  Hon.  John  Lathrop.  Col. 
Arnold  A.  Rand,  Solomon  Lincoln. 
George  H.  Chiekering.  Charles  S.  Ham- 
lin. B.  J.  Lang.  and.  this  year.  Courte- 
nay Guild,  who,  besides  being  the  club’s 
president,  is  an  active  member. 

"Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  club's 
conductor,  Emil  MoIIenhauer,  who 
stands  among  the  foremost  in  his  pro- 
fession. The  recent  successful  seasons 
of  tlie  club  are  due.  in  the  main,  to  his 
untiring  work  and  masterly  skill  in  the 
interpretation  of  male  part-songs  and 
choruses  and  his  perfect  control  of  the 
orchestra  when  accompanying.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  club 
is  on  a sound  financial  basis  and  is  pros- 
pering in  every  way. 

The  remaining  concerts  will  be  given 
in  Jordan  Hall  on  Wednesday  evenings, 
Jan.  li,  March  1 and  April  12. 
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SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL 

An  Early  Work  by  Saint-Saens  to  Be 
Produced  This  Afternoon — Mrs. 

Bloomfield-Zeisler  the  Pianist. 


bed  of  stewed ' celery  ? Here,  also,  re- 
sources are  infinite.  Or  will  not  dis- 
creet cook  save  the  neck  and  the  feet 
and  the  heart  and  the  liver  and  the  head, 
and  whatever  odds  and  ends  are  to  be 
had,  so  that  new  combinations,  new  har- 
monies, may  be  wrought?  With  a puree 
1 of  lentils  or  beans,  she  may  make  of 
! them  a masterpiece,  or  else  in  a frica- 

f • or  with  a rich  Bechamel  sauce. 
But  what  about  the  production^  of  j ^ 

hitherto  unknown  in  New 


The  wings,  likewise,  are  clamorous  to 
have  their  merits  tested  a la  Sainte 
Menehoult,  a l’Espagnole,  a la  d’Es- 
trees;  or  with  crayfish,  with  oysters, 
with  peas,  with  Parmesan  cheese,  with 
onions ; or  fried,  boiled,  baked.  Let 
experiment  follow  experiment  before 
ever  the  month  be  over  and  done.” 

The  poets  know  the  turkey — Crabbe, 
Thomson,  Cunningham  ; but  they  praised 
it  living.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  laud- 
ed it  on  the  platter : 

"The  State  of  a fat  turkey,  the  decorum 
He  marches  lo  with,  all  the  train  and  circum- 
stance; 

'TIs  such  a matter,  such  a glorious  mattec- 
And  then  his  sauce  with  oranges  and  onions. 
And  be  display'd  in  all  parts!  For  such  a dish 
now 

And  at  my  need  I would  betray  my  father. 

Think  not  of  the  turkey  associated 
ignobly  with  ice  cream  at  the  Sunday 
dinner  of  a boarding  house.  Think  of 
himself  for  a time  in  Turkey,  and  from  without  pompous  and  diverting 

that  country  he  brought  back,  among  gaucej  with  cranberries  and  cider — -not 
■many  curiosities,  turkeys,  which  he  hot  buttered  rum  which  goes  with  heron, 
kept  in  his  castle;  but  Champier,  about  bird  so  neglected  by  New  England 
13G0,  spoke  of  them  as  a later  intro-  farmer  an(j  epicure.  And  in  spite  o 
duction.  The  picture  of  a turkey  first  ^utolycus  and  older  worthies  give  us. 


operas 

York?  What  about  the  musical  char- 
acter of  the  performance?  Are  the  I 
nuances  subtle?  Are  the  tempi  cor-  ^ 
rect?  Is  the  vocal  artistry  impeccable  | 
iu  this  most  brilliant  opera  house  of 
the  world?  Wre  hear  as  yet  nothing 
about  these  minor  details;  but  we  are  | 
told  that  Aida,  the  slave  girl,  wore 
extravagantly  costly  dresses,  and  that 
Uncle  Amos,  visiting  his  nephew,  the 
broker,  swooned  after  a long,  passion- 
ate look  at  Nordica-Kundry  tempting 
Parsifal.  And  we  are  to  have  only  a 
week  of  this  in  Boston! 

A NOTE  ON  TURKEY. 

Who  introduced  the  turkey  into 
Europe?  It  is  said  that  Jacques  Coeur 
fell  into  disgrace  in  1450  and  exiled 


appeared  in  France  in  1557.  A general 
knowledge  of  the  bird  was  spread 
abroad  in  Europe  soon  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is 
a curious  picture  in  Freitag’s  Mytho- 
logica  Ethica  (1379):  a stately  turkey 
cock  advances  with  spreading  plumes. 
He  is  met  by  a domestic  cock,  who 


a drumstick. 


Mnj 


At  the  sixth  symphony  rehearsal  in  1 
Symphony  Hall  this  afternoon  Saint-  ( 
Saens’  first  symphony  will  be  played  in  I 
Boston  for  the  first  time,  if  not  for 
the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  pro- 
duced in  Paris  when  the  composer  was 
17  years  old— in  1852— by  the  Saint  Cecilia 
Society.  Saint-Saens  sent  in  the  work 
anonymously,  and  there  is  a story  that 
it  was  sent  originally  to  compete  for  a 
Belgian  prize  ,o  be  awarded  for  the 
otst  work  in  honor  of  the  wedding  of 
if  Belgian  prince.  The  symphony  has  an 
interest  to  all  those  who  study  the  be- 
ginnings and  the  development  of  a just- 
ly celebrated  composer. 

The  other  orchestral  nieces  will  be 
Liszt’s  symphonic  poem.  "The  Battle 
of  the  Huns.”  after  Kaulbach’s  mural 
painting  in  the  New  Museum  at  Berlin, 
and  Goldmark’s  overture,  "Sappho.” 
Liszt  endeavored  to  put  into  music  the 
sentiment  of  Kaulbach’s  painting  of  a 
legendary  battle  in  which  heathendom, 
typified  by  Attila  and  his  Huns,  is  over- 
thrown by  Christianity.  The  composer 
takes  a choral,  “Crux  Fidelis,”  as  the 
musical  emblem  of  Christianity.  Gold- 
mark’s "Sappho”  was  first  performed 
here  under  Mr.  Paur’s  direction. 

The  soloist  will  be  Mrs.  Fanny  Bloom- 
field-Zeisler. who  will  play  with  the  or- 
chestra Heriselt’s  piano  concerto,  which 
has  not  been  heard  here  since  Mr.  Emil 
Sauer’s  appearance,  Jan.  11,  1899. 

i OPERATIC  TRIUMPHS. 

The  opera  is  now  the  sight  of  sights 
in  New  York.  The  season  opened  on 
Monday  night  with  pomp  and  cere- 
mony. Faust’s  dreatn  of  fair  women 
was  but  a beggarly  show  of  phan- 
tasms in  comparison.  Rich  and  rare 
were  the  gems  worn  by  the  women  In 
the  show  boxes.  The  society  reporters 
had  precedence  over  the  musio  critics. 
The  opera,  as  now  conducted  at  the 
Metropolitan,  is  a triumph  of  radiant 
personality — on  the  stage  and  In  the 
boxes. 

The  talk  is  no  longer  of  “Parsifal” 
and  art  and  atmosphere;  it  is  of  cos- 
tumes worn  by  the  singing  women  and 
by  the  women  that  listen — when  they 
are  weary  of  conversation.  It  was 
Mme.  Eames’  turn  on  Monday  night 
She  was  so  obliging  as  to  appear  in 
“Aida,”  in  which  she  is  supposed  to 
take  the  part  of  a slave  girl.  Her  Aida 
is  known  to  ns  in  Boston,  a haughty 
slave  girl,  whose  wardrobe,  6aved  in 
the  rout  of  her  desert  people,  far  out- 
shines that  of  Amneris,  the  princess. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  Mme. 
Eames  impersonates  a simple  peasant 
woman,  as  Santuzza,  a forest  wife,  as 
Sieglinde,  or  the  slave  girl,  her  first 
care  Is  for  a gorgeous  costume.  No 
wonder  that  the  fashionable  opera- 
goers  missed  her  sorely  last  season. 
Then  Nordica  has  her  turn  with  daz- 
zling undress  as  Kundry.  The  season 
opens  braTelv. 


PAROCHIAL  GLORY. 

“Outmuekering  the  muckers"  is  a 
phrase,  whether  used  by  police  captain 
..r  college  president,  that  excites  etymo- 
threatens  with  a spur,  ready  to  attack  logical  interest.  One  may  say  that  it 
the  intruder;  and  there  is  this  biblical  was  first  used  at  Harvard  and  give  a 
text:  “And  if  a stranger  sojourn  with  fanciful  derivation,  but  that  does  not 

put  us  all  on  firm  ground;  we  are  still 


thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  vex 
him”  (Leviticus  xix.,  33).  When  the 
courier  in  Shakespeare’s  “Henry  IV .” 
says  “the  turkeys  in  my  pannier  are 
quite  starved”  he  is  guilty  of  an- 
achronism. But  who  was  the  intro- 
ducer? We  have  read  somewhere  that 
the  Jesuits  first  had  the  courage.  The 
stater  of  this  fact  added : “When  tur- 

keys are  once  saved  from  the  dangers  of 
early  age  they  grow  before  your  eyes, 
and  their  extreme  gluttony  enables  you 
to  fatten  them  easily,  and  seconds  in 
a surprising  fashion  your  intentions 
toward  them.  They  lend  themselves  mar- 
vellously to  the  desires  of  man,  and  gain 
in  a few  months  the  fatness  necessary 
to  the  aim  of  their  educators.”  Thus 
the  old  Frenchman. . 

Strange  to  say,  the  French  did  not 
at  first  appreciate  the  bird.  Leandre 
says,  in  a comedy  of  the  seventeenth 
century:  “Only  the  burgesses  of  the 

lowest  order  eat  turkey,”  but  it  was 
reinstated  by  Grimod  de  la  Reyniere 
and  Brilla-Savarino.  The  latter  called 
it  one  of  the  finest  presents  of  the  new 
world  to  the  old,  and  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  former,  which  lose  as  much 
in  translation  as  does  the  turkey  in 
cold  storage : “The  flesh  of  the  hen 

turkey,  and  of  the  turkey  cock, 
when  the  bird  is  young,  tender,  fat, 
chubby,  is  digested  easily  and  agreeably, 
and  it  is  as  healthful  as  it  is  nutritious, 
no  matter  what  you  hear  to  the  con- 
trary ; for  there  have  always  been  slan- 
derers, as  well  as  persons  of  intelligence. 
But  when  the  bird  is  of  an  advanced  age 
this  same  flesh  becomes  dry,  rather,  if 
not  absolutely,  tough,  sometimes  even 
leathery,  and  then  delicate  stomachs 
should  prudently  abstain.  * * * The 
turkey’s  feet  will  never  be  anything  but 
large  toothpicks.  They  say  these  feet 
eaten  induce  sleep,  but  you  can  sleep 
very  well  without  them  in  the  company 
of  turkeys.” 

There  are  English  tributes  that  sur- 
pass any  French  application.  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  ordered  Christians  who 
wished  to  save  themselves  from  pride 
to  serve  only  one  turkey  on  a dish.  But 
hearken  unto  “Autolycus.”  No  turkey 
eaten  on  Thanksgiving  day  was  so 
toothsome  : “Perfect  as  a whole,  so  also 
is  the  gracious  bird  in  parts.  W ill 
not  judicious  carver  reserve  the  legs, 
so  that  on  another  day  they  may  be 
devilled  or  broiled,  served  in  the  sauce 
Soubise  or  sauce  Robert,  shut  in  by  a 
puree  of  chestnuts,  or  laid  out  ou  a 


Tolly 
flower  setler,  and 


in  the  muck.  Mr.  George  R.  Sims,  four 
years  ago,  was  cocksure  about  the  ori- 
gin of  “Hooligan";  how  Polly  L.  was  j j 
“coppered  hv  the  bozzer,  aud  hen  a j 
tough  gave  evidence  against  her  she  1 | 
shouted.  “Don’ t believe  him.  sir;  lie’s 
one  of  the  Hooley  gangs”— that  is.  a 
band  of  tough  “haddiek  smokers”  cap- 
tained by  a youth  “which  his  name 
was  Hooley.”  But  the  magistrate  and 
the  reporters  misapprehended  aud 
called  the  lad  a “Hooligan.” 
was  a pretty  girl 
the  story  is  a prettj  one.  and  Mr. 
Sims  has  a pretty  fancy.  But  was  the 
term  “mucker”  horn  iu  Cambridge, 
Mass.? 

“Mucker,"  iu  (he  present  sense,  is  not 
iu  the  old  or  new  siaug  dictionaries. 
By  the  way,  a slang  dictionary  is’ 
never  new.  Words  and  terms  spring 
into  use  while  the  dictionary  is  nprint- 
ing.  Capt.  Grose,  the  fat  antiquarian,  j 
knew  only  “muck”  for  money,  aud 
“muckworm"  for  miser.  Ilotten  s 
slang  dictionary  added  "muck-snipe”— 
one  who  has  been  mucked  out  or  beg- 
I pared  at  gambling.  George  \Y.  Mat- 
sell’s  “Yoeabuluin,  or  Rogues’  Lexi- 
con" (New  York.  1859).  an  invaluable 
little  book,  one  that  should  be  reprinted 
n!  once  and  given  to  every  healthy  boy 
as  a Christmas  present,  has  nothing  to 
say.  Farmer,  in  his  "Dictionary  of 
Americanisms."  is  silent.  Let  us  con- 
sult the  gigantic  work.  "Slang  and  Its 
Analogues,”  in  seven  volumes — the  sub- 
scribers to  which  were  treated  outra- 
geously. for  they  are  compelled  to  pay 
extra  for  the  last  two  volumes  after 
they  had  subscribed  in  advance  for  the 
complete  wot;k.  "Muck-heap 
"niuck-sciitcheon."  a foul  sloven, 
"muck-grubber."  a miser:  "mnek- 

spont."  a foul-mouthed  talker; 
suckle."  a lillliy  —woman, 
find  “muck"  with  the  Jiitli  meaning,  “a 
coarse  brute":  but  “mucker"  in  Eng- 
lish slang  is  commonly  one  who  is  reck- 
lessly extravagant — a perveision  oi  the 
Malay  “lo  run  a-niob."  or  means 
one  who  has  a le  avy  fall,  comes  a crop- 
per. In  English  provincial  usage 
“mucker"  means  a state  of  dirt  aud 
confusion,  a failure  or  muddle  or  muss, 
a miser,  one  who  cleans  out  stables:  and 
there  are  eighty-six  provincial  words 
compounded  with  muck,  ol  which 
"muck-midden  breward”  (an  upstart  of 
low  origin)  is.  perhaps,  the  most  sin- 
gular. 


or  I 


’muck- 
Alia’.  we 


Bill  the  ‘(mucker"  as  he  ic  kuo 
Cambridge  and  Boston,  ilie  exultant 
mucker,  hides  his  diminished  head  in 
London,  Liverpool  and  the  garrison 
towns  under  a less  descriptive  name. 

IN  CASE  OF  A BISHOP. 

Not  long  ago  we  read  of  Miss  Mare- 
anne  Honeyman  Wood,  who  deserted 
from  the  ranks  of  Philadelphian  soci- 
ety and  turned  her  sculptural  back  on 
Cadwalladers.  Rittenhouses  and  Bid- 
dles to  lie  a maid  of  all  work.  Now 
we  read  of  Lady  Isolde.  Mariana  Nor- 
ton Douglas  Hamilton,  cousin  to  the 
Juke,  who,  after  being  a flower  girl, 
lion  tamer,  snake  charmer,  artist's 
model,  now  leads  a more  adventurous 
and  exciting  life  as  a waitress  in  a 
Buffalo  hoarding  house.  J he  acquaint- 
ance of  Miss  Mareauue  and  Lad) 
Isolda  with  the  fashionable  world  is  cf 
inestimable  value  to  them  in  their  pres- 
ent vocation.  In  a city  like  Boston  or 
Cambridge,  where  celebrities'  are  en- 
tertained so  frequently  n (111  high- 
Ihinking  aud  plain-living,  table  girls, 
chambermaids.  maids  of  all  work 
should  ho  conversant  with  the  manners 
ami  the  habits  of  persons  of  rank,  so 
that  there. will  be  no  confusion  in  their 
service*. 

When  the  Episcopal  convention  was 
here  many  of  the  visitors  were  billeted  f 

I on  fiei  sons  of  wealth  or  distinction.  An 
English  bishop  in  all  his  glory  was  as- 
signed lo  a highly  estimable  family  in 
Cambridge.  The  members  were  pre- 
pared io  give  the  visitor  more  than  a 
perfunctory  welcome:  they  had  braced 
themselves  against  gaiters,  small- 
clothes. apron,  ring;  they  were  ready  to 
broaden  their  "a‘s”  in  conversation  and 
to  protest  against  the  crime  of  one 
marrying  his  deceased  wife’s  sister, 
but  they  were  not  prepared  to  receive 
the  bishop's  man-servant.  So  might 
one  have  delighted  in  a visit  from 
Robinson  Crusoe,  hut  been  doubtful  as 
to  the  possibility  of  entertaining  Fri- 
I day. 

The  bishop  was  most  affable  and  de- 
lightful. courteous  and  thoughtful;  lmt 
when  his  man  stood  behind  him 'at 
ta 'ole  there  was  a revolt  in  the  kitchen; 

I lie  table  girl  tossed  her  head;  the  cook 
sulked:  they  wore  not  hired  to  make 
life  pleasant  for  a bishop’s  serving-man: 
i they  did  not  care  to  argue  the  matter 
with  their  master  and  mistress:  they 
left  the  house  sanctified  by  the  dwell- 
ing therein  of  a bishop — and  his  man. 
This  man  proved  nobly  the  bishop's 
confidence  in  him.  Ho  cooked,  served 
at  tabic,  swept,  answered  ilie  bell,  ran 
errand'' — what  did  he  not  do  during  the 
lew  days  of  the  bishop's  stay?  And 
when  he  aud  the  bishop  Left,  to  visit 
another  professor  in  Cambridge,  this 
valet  - cook-wnitor-and  - bottle-washer 
charmed  all  in  the  household  of  his 
second  entertainer,  so  that  we  should 
not  he  surprised  if  he  were  invited 
separately  next  summer  to  renew  the 
delight ful  acquaintance.  In  the  second 
house  he  was  always  ready  to  help  the 
servants,  anecdotical,  quick  with  re- 
partee, a sweet  singer,  and  no  mean 
performer  on  brown  paper  and  the 
comb. 

The  servants  who  left  in  lhe  first 
house  are  not  of  naturally  morose  dis- 
position: they  were  abashed,  uncom- 
fortable: they  were  afraid  t hoy  would 
betray  their  awkwardness,  commit 
solecisms  in  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished serving-man;  they  feared  his 
ridicule;  therefore,  they  left  their  good 
positions.  Their  training  had  been  im- 
perfect: they  had  not  become  intimate 
with  the  usages  of  high  society.  One 
cannot  imagine  Miss  Mareanne  Honey- 
man  Wood  disquieted  by  the  thought 
of  a bishop's  man  helping  her  in  the 
kitchen : what  is  a bishop  himself  to  a 
Rittenhouse  or  a Biddle?  And  would 
the  Lady  Isolda  be  confused  in  the 
presence  of  His  Royal  Nibs — she  that 
was  married  in  a lion's  cage,  lias ’sat 
for  painters,  charmed  deadly  and 
loathsome  serpents?  We  advise  pny 
young  woman  who  is  looking  forward 
to  a useful  life  of  domestic  servicelto 
cultivate  first  of  all  the  graces,  tojac- 
cept  all  social  invitations,  to  lead  fljpr 
at  least  two  years  the  society  life. 


me.int?ich  gebhard. 


Ffi’AN'CLS  MACLENNAN 
AS  PARS IFAL  . 


"nothing  could  happen  that  the  neigh- 
bors wouldn't  instantly  fit  a pair  ot 
verses  to  it,”  today  they  use  prose  al- 
most wholly  when  discussing-  their 
neighbors.  An  instance  more  modern 
and  more  impressive  can  be  found  in 
Germany,  the  land  where  song  used  to 
he  as  much  a matter  of  course  as  beer 
and  pretzels.  There  they,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  were  growing  mute,  and 
the  Kaiser,  seeing  this,  called  their  at- 
tention to  it  with  well  chosen  words  and 
occasion,  and  was  rewarded  for  it  by  a 
storm  of  abuse  from  the  German  press. 
However,  these  German  journalists 
proved  too  much,  for  if  it  were  true — 
that  which  they  said— that  after  all  the 
Kaiser  had  only  said  that  every  man 
thought,  then  they  proved  that  the  Kai- 
ser was  the  only  German  man  who 
dared  to  speak  out  what  he  thought- 
even  to  serve  a worthy  object. 

Should  there  ever  he  a rebirth  of  this 
wholesome  and  soul-filling  pleasure,  the 
journalists  of  Germany  have  deprived 
themselves  of  any  share  of  the  credit  of 
it.  and  enhanced  that  of  the  Kaiser  as 
first  and  chief  cause. 

Doubtless  you  will  ask,  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  banjo.  X answer,  a 
dual  reason.  I have  never  heard  any  in- 
strument that  seemed  to  me  to  possess 
the  beauty  of  a man’s  voice  singing;  and 
very  rarely  have  heard  any  instrument 
..hat  blends  so  well  with  a strong,  virile 
voice  as  the  banjo. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

_ EDW.  G.  NOWELL. 

Boston,  Nov.  21,  1904. 

Origin  of  the  Banjo. 

The  word  “banjo”  is  supposed  to  be  a 
negro  slave  pronunciation  of  "bandore.” 


I Grainger  in  his  “Sugar  Cane”  (1764) 
wrote  “To  the  wild  banshaw’s  melan- 
choly sound.”  Dibdeen  in  a sea  song 
written  about  1790  speaks  of  “the  negro 
and  his  Banjer.”  Compare  a passage  in 
Maria  Edgeworth’s  “Belinda”  (1301): 
“What  is  this,  mamma? — It  is  not  a 
guitar,  is  it?”  “No,  my  dear,  It  is  called 
a banjore;  it  is  an  African  instrument 
of  which  the  negroes  are  particularly 
fond.”  The  bandore  was  an  instrument 

i resembling  a guitar  or  lute,  with  three, 
four,  or  six  wire  strings,  used  as  a base 
to  the  citiern.  The  word  was  probably 
adapted  from  the  Spanish  “bandurria” 
or  “bandola,”  or  from  the  Portuguese 
“bandurra.”  Gascoigne  mentioned  this 
instrument  in  1666;  "A  doleful!  and 
straunge  noyse  of  violles,  Cythren, 
Bandurion.” 

There  is  an  instrument  in  Congo,  the 
madiumba,  also  called  by  the  natives 
“zansa,”  "insimbi”  or  "bant'you.”  The  ; 
box  is  made  of  a turtle’s  carapace;  the 
table  is  of  wood,  and  there  are  nine  i 
metal  tongues.  “Bant’you”  is  not  far  i 
removed  from  banjo;  is  it  a corruption  i 
of  "bandore”? 

Mahillon,  the  curator  of  the  great  i 
Museum  of  Instruments  of  the  Brussels 
Royal  Conservatory,  catalogues  the 
banjo  as  “the  favorite  instrument  of  the 
negroes  in  the  United  States,  which  has 
lately  become  popular  in  England.”  This 
catalogue  is  dated  1896. 

We  have  always  wondered  why 
Dvorak  did  not  introduce  the  instru- 
ment in  his  Congo-Ameriean  symphony. 

A contributor  to  Kate  Field’s  Wash- 
ington wrote  some  years  ago:  “Over 

half  a century  ago.  in  the  town  of  Ban- 
joemas,  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  near 
the  south  coast  of  Java,  a negro  native 
of  the  place— with  that  love  of  music 
which  his  race  universally  possesses— 
desiring  an  instrument  to  accompany 
his  voice,  conceived  the  following  plan: 
Taking  a cheese  box  and  crossing  it 
with  goat  or  sheepskin,  he  ran  a handle 
through  it,  then  using  violin  strings, 
which  were  tuned  to  the  first,  third,  fifth 
and  eighth  notes  of  an  octave,  he  gave 
it  the  name  of  banjo,  from  the  first  two 
ej-llables  in  the  name  of  his  native  town. 
No  banjo  of  this  time  is  known  to  be  in 
existence,  but  from  descriptions  handed 
down  they  must  have  been  very  rude 
instruments.  They  no  doubt  served  their 
purpose,  and  many  a joyous  song  may 
have  roused  the  echoes  with  the  banjo's 
help,  in  the  town  of  Banjoemas.” 

But  this  is  too  beautifully  precise  to 
be  true,  and  the  final  touch  of  Banjoe- 
mas is  not,  after  all.  persuasive.  One 
might  as  well  say  that  “Boss.”  ad- 
dressed to  a cow  or  a political  leader, 

I came  from  the  first  syllable  of  Boston. 

Converse  Loij: 

Frank  B.  Converse,  ban.joist  and  min- 
strel, had  strong  opinions  about  this 
instrument.  The  “sphere”  of  the  banjo 
was  changed  when  frets  were  put  on  the 
| neck.  Mr.  Converse  said: 

“Half  a century  ago  the  banjo  was 
i seldom  heard  outside  the  minstrel  hail, 
and  while  the  instrument  at  that  time 
was  in  its  first  stages  of  development, 
and  in  a sense  crude,  it  had  a distinct- 
ive tone  and  a specific  use.  The  jig,  the 
plantation  melody,  the  songs  of  ante- 
bellum days— the  stock  in  trade  of  ttie 
original  darky  minstrel— this  was  the 
scope  of  the  banjo,  and  its  field  of  use- 
fulness was  unique  and  pleasing.  But 


| The  Same  Company 
' Which  Achieved  Such 
Success  Last  Month — 

I Several  Fine  Concerts 
and  Recitals — Further  I 
Praise  of  the  Banjo. 


Hie  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

?i-aii  article  in  The  Her- 
ald of  the  13th  of 
November,  called  "Praise 
of  the  Banjo,”  the  writer 
claims  that  the’  banjo 
was  first  conveiced  and 
! _ constructed  by  Joe  Swee- 

,1  If:  This  claims,  I think,  incorrect, 
et  the  origin  of  the  banjo  is  so  ob- 
eure,  and  most  data  concerning  it  bc- 
ng  of  hearsay,  it  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
er to  disprove  any  statement  made 
However,  I can  prove  that 
tbelli  was  an  instrument 
?{®e,d  tbe  ban-°-  alKl  it  was  at  that 
fthn  £?m!n°n  ,use  among  the  negroes 
t the  West  Indies. 

wnSl0  y,'ar  1SlM-  an  officer  of  the 
loeKr1  v.y’ - whi,e  stationed  -at  Ja- 
ana,  West  Indies,  made  this  entry 
lu-rJla  "M.V  laundry  was  re- 

ol«Lnday,  Wltb  the  stockings  full  of 
Itocki,,^ ,cfr  Sundress  had  loaned  the 
hem  ton  H le!'  brothe>’-  who  danced 
llht  ieforce”  at  a banjo  hop  thu 

tS*  ^riters  upon  the  banjo 

its  origin  to  be  of  great  an- 
jQt  ln^’  tbat  general  shape  and 
Jtllne  Were  practically  identical  witli 
ot  today:  the  only  realty 
oot  point  seems  to  be  concerning  the 
llle’d  r thutnb  strin£<  as  it  used  to  be 
Stewart,  -a  noted  manu- 
uotea  h hlba'’io’  a,Kl  a,so  a much 
Shifts  aiUt?°r(feo  upon  thc  instrument, 
an  yy  18SS’  a b00k  called  “The 

i i«i»AiP,¥ei'tat,°n-”  In  this  book, 
lanne?  be  ?P®aks  in  a doubting 
ucernmg  a claim  made  at 
ic  fifth  AVat  Toe  Sweeney  had  added  i 
o aimiion  t0  the  banjo,  but  makes 
v nr  claim  that  Joe  Swec- 

or,  ?ny  on°  ciso  in  that  century 

wr.>nmeth  th«e  On  the  con- 

a-rj.  fiornthe  first  t.o  the  last  page,  i 

U.OTfj'Vi  , ews  of  those  ‘Who  S 
-crib'-d  it  to  thc  dim  past. 

Exeept  as  to  the  origin  of  the  banjo, 
fully  agree  with  Mr.  Dobson’s  views 
s expressed  in  his  article,  and  I am 

,'ViV  th0  wyy  1>C  points 
Bt  fi, *  1 * * * * * * j°-  chief  causes  of  the  pres- 
iack  of  interest  shown  in  the  banjo 
tor  0011SGClucnt  decadence-  as  a stage 

[^deductions  as  to  the  relative  value 
fiw aha nlif H0  „vorsH8  classical  music 
‘,mard  as  indisputable, 
felling  to  this  subject,  Clarence 
lee.  editor  of  l ho  Cadenza,  has  said® 


“It  makes  no  difference  what  you  se- 
lect-provided you  play  correctly— hence 
it  should  follow  logically  that  music 
composed  for  the  banjo  by  distinctively 
banjo  men  should  be  more  playable 
upon  it  than  that  arranged  for  it  from 
music  composed  for  some  other  instru- 
ment.” * * * The  second  cause  he  al- 
ludes to  briefly,  yet  1 am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  disuse  of  the  banjo  as  an 
accompaniment  fur  the  voice  is  almost 
as  strong  a cause  as  the  other,  for  the 
loss  of  interest  in  the  banjo  displayed 
by  the  audiences  of  today.  I can  re- 
member that  the  audiences  of  many 
years  ago  seemed  to  show  little  more 
than  toleration  for  any  artistic  instru- 
mental effort  by  the  banjo  player,  and 
while  there  were  a few  notable  excep- 
tions. still  as  a rule  they  seemed  to 
regard  it  as  only  a prelude  for  the  song, 

and  this  they  rewarded  with  both  hands 
and  feet.  And  right  here  I would  like 
to  speak  of  the  curious  cnange  that  has 
taken  place,  here  and  elsewhere,  during 
the  last  30  or  40  years.  In  the  sixties 
and  seventies  the  boys  sang;  and  during 
that  time,  had  you  strolled  through  the 
streets  of  this  city,  on  almost  any 
pleasant  evening  you  couid  have  hardly 
gone  far  without  passing  one  or  more 
1 groups  of  boys,  stowed  away  with'i  all 
( their  hearts  and  souls— and  they  sang 
/well,  too. 

Nor  was  it  the  boys  onlv.  for  in  those 
days  the  men  sang  at  their  labor,  and 
in  passing  by  buildings  in  process  ot 
erection  you  could  have  heard  the  voice 
of  some  artisan  singing  away  while 
) working  like  some  piece  of  well  oiled 
machinery.  Today  you  might  walk 
these  streets  for  a year  and  a day  with- 
out hearing  anything  of  the  sort  from 
boy  or  man.  The  same  change  is  noticea- 
ble all  over  the  world.  In  Spain,  where, 
as  Fernan  Caballer  has  expressed  it, 


’ARSIFAL”  AGAIN  THIS 

AT  THE  TREMONT  THEATRE 


for  that  matter,  minstrelsy  has  changed 
since  those  days  from  plantations,  cotton 
pickings,  Mississippi  levees  and  corn- 
fields, to  silk  costumes,  drawing-rooms 
and  decollete  functions.  Even  the  modern 
cakewalk  is  a mere  exhibition  of  full 
dress,  patent  leather  pumps,  and  bou- 
tonnieres. Minstrelsy  was  originally 
Intended  to  be  jolly,  mirthful,  jingly, 
hilarious.  It  has  become  silky,  poetical, 
statuesque.  The  banjo  has  kept  pace 
with  minstrelsy.  It  has  been  taken 
from  the  barn  door  to  the  parlor,  and  it 


Crack  Corn.’  and  'I  Don’t  atire.’ 

When  I saw  the  brothers  again,  the 
character  of  the  music  was  somewhat 
changed,  and  was  much  more  sentimen- 
tal and  sympathetic.  They  rendered 
such  pieces  as  ‘Dearest  May,'  'Rosa 
Dee,’  ’Annie  of  the  Vale.’  'Neliio  Was  a 
Rady’  and  ’Ellen  Bayne/  with  wonder- 
ful effect.  These  airs  were  melodious 
and  concordant,  and  often  brought  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  the  audience.  Joe  Swee- 
ney was  above  the  medium  size,  and  of 
fine  proportions.  Me  had  light  hair  and 
a ruddy  complexion.  Ho  had  wonderful 


pieces  by  Chadwick,  mine.  Vagner, 


Handel,  Mascagni.  ItW  Nordlca  will 


be  the  soloist,  and  on  Sunday.  April  23. 
“The  Creation’’  will  be  performed,  with 
Mme.  Anita  Bio,  Messrs.  Glen  Hall  and 
J.  Baernstein  Regneas. 

The  programme  of  the  third  Knelsel 
concert,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  6,  at 
Potter  Hall,  will  include  a quartet  in  G 
minor  by  Bach  (first  time),  Beethoveffis  | 
C major,  op._  59,  No. 


Ponnarinl.  Maclennan  and  do  Voss,  Tbe 
other  singers  are  Messrs.  Blschoif, 
Egenieff,  Griswold,  Cranston,  Lind, 
Coombs  and  Parker,  and  the  conductors 


Coombs  and  rtirKcr,  anci  tnc  cone 
are  Messrs.  Rothwell  and  Grimm. 

Eight  performances  will  be  ^iven— six 


facial  powers.  He  could  change"  his  ex-  iu*w  '"iano  quintet  in'  F minor  (Mr. 
pression  In  a moment  from  grave  to  Bral'ms  piano 


graces  its  new  position  like  the  hired 
man  In  lull  dress. 

"In  his  sphere  the  hired  man  is  all 
bight:  so  is  the  banjo;  but  when  the 
tull-dressed  performer  enters  the  draw- 
ing-room and  recites  Beethoven.  Vag- 
ner. Mendelssohn  and  Liszt,  in  sonatas 
and  nocturnes,  it  becomes  an  admirable 
performance  in  finger  gymnastics  and 
a damnable  rendition  of  music.  I think 
1 may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I 
have  explored  the  normal  field  and 
scope  of  the  banjo,  and  I liavo  even 
been  accused  of  putting  my  name  to 
original  compositions  w hich  were  inca- 
pable of  rendition  oil  the  banjo;  but  I 
think  I can  truthfully  sav  that  I have 
never  been  quite  as  ambitious,  either 
as  a composer  or  a performer,  as  the 
present-day  so-called  banjoist.  I have 
no  desire  to  depreciate  the  efforts  of 
these  finger  gymnasts;  but  if  music  was 
designed  as  an  aid  to  the  art  of  teach- 
ing the  parlor  contortionist  how  to  con- 
tort, I have  missed  my  calling,  and  I 
have  lived  in  vain.  Artemus  Ward,  my 
old  friend  and  companion,  said  ’I  do 
not  wish  to  live  In  vain.  I had  rather 
live  In  Chicago.’ 

"The  banjo  is  dressed  for  the  parlor 
musieales  in  pearl  inlay  work  and  satin 
ribbons.  Shades  of  the  great  Tom- 
Briggs.  Picayune  Butler,  Joe  Sweeney 
and  Lew  Brimmer,  coalesce  with  the 
spirits  of  Beethoven,  Wagner  and  all 
the  others,  and  look  in!  You  will  be 
amused,  astonished,  dumfounded. 
Scat!” 


comic. 

"Sweeney  as  a negro  delineator  was 
inimitable.  He  knew  the  negro  well 
and  was  perfectly  natural,  and  like 
Polk  Miller,  never  overdid  his  work 
One  of  his  performances  always  excited 
applause.  His  old  Virginia  breakdown, 
a jig  tune,  he  danced,  and  made  his  own 
music  with  his  banjo  hung  around  his 
neck  with  a string.  Sweeney  was  en- 
tirely uneducated,  but  he  was  naturally 
bright,  and  he  often  made  smart  local 
hits  that  brought  down  the  house 
Sweeney  gave  notoriety  to  the  banjo 
and  brought  it  ihto  popu’--  ■" 
habits  were  Improvident, 
the  subject  of  many  temptations  He 
lived  a life  of  unselfish  generosity  and 
died  in  poverty.  He  spent  his  last  days 
in  the  county  of  Appomattox.  I have 
heard  this  story  about  him.  I do  not 
vouch  for  its  truth: 

"Before  he  died,  his  mind  wandering 
he  said  to  his  sister;  ‘Come  here.  The 
old  banjo  is  out  of  tune,  the  screws  areJ. 


Josef  Hofmann,  pianist). 


Miss  Edith  Thompson  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Steincrt  Hall  on  T hursday 
afternoon.  Dec.  15,  when  she  will  play 
MacDowell’s  sonata  Krolca,  two  bour 
rees  and  a gavotte  by  Bach  Debussy  s 
Arabesques  and  Suite,  and  Liszt  s Som 
nett  of  Petrarch  and  "Waldesrauschen. 

Mr  Willard  Flint,  who  will  give  a song 
recital  on  Friday  night,  lias  sung  in 
Boston  with  tin-  Handel  and  Haydn 
and  with  loading  societies  of  the  East 
A song  recital  will  be  given  in  IV  hit 

nev  School  Hall,  246  Huntington  ave- 
ncy  ooiajj,  v, irini-i  Barrows. 


1UI  {-till,  jjvi  ivi  uianovo  nm  ~ 

in  the  evenings,  with  matinees  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  evening 
performances  will  begin  at  5:30  o’clock  I 
in  the  afternoon.  Between  the  first  and  I 
second  acts— from  7:15  to  8:30— will  be  I 
an  Intermission  of  one  hour  and  15  min-  L BEr 
utes.  The  second  act,  beginning  at  8:30,  I ' ft* 
will  end  at  9:35,  and  the  third  act,  be- 1 IP* 
ginning  at  9:50,  will  end  at  10:45.  Tho-P™*1™ 
performances  are  now  running  so 
smoothiv  that  those  who  have  to  catch 
trains  for  tlio  suburbs  need  have  no 
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fear  of  being  compelled  to  miss  a part 
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of  the  impressive  finale  of  the  third 
act. 

The  matinee  performances  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  will  begin  at  11 
o’clock  precisely.  Between  the  first 
and  second  acts— from  12:45  to  1:45 — 
will  be  an  intermission  of  one  hour  for 
luncheon.  The  second  act,  beginning  at 
1:45,  will  end  at  2:50.  and  the  third  act, 
beginning  at  3:05,  will  end  at  4. 
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7 ’he  cast  for  the  first  half  of  the  week 
11  ’ 


.3  o’clock.  The  programme  will  include 
< ongs  bv  Bach,  Bemborg,  Chadwick,  Do- 


llnnjo  in  England. 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  Joe 
Sweeney  was  the  first  to  play  the  banjo 
in  a public  entertainment  in  England. 
He  no  more  invented  the  banjo  than  he 
invented  the  violin  or  the  drum. 

According  to  the  diary  of  Charles 
White,  the  once  famous  minstrel,  a 
comnany  called  the  “Virginia  Minstrels’’ 
made  its  debut  at  the  Chatham  Theatre, 
New  York.  Feb.  17.  1843.  It  then  came 
to  Boston,  where  It  played  six  weeks 
with  great  success.  We  have  a song 
book  of  this  minstrel  company,  which 
returned  to  New  York,  and  then,  with 
George  B.  Wooldridge  at  its  head,  went 
to  England,  and  gave  two  concerts  in 
Liverpool,  then  proceeded  to  London 
and  gave  an  entertainment  at  the 
Adelphi  with  Prof.  Anderson,  “the 
great  wizard  of  the  North.”  A dis- 
agreement arose,  and  Mr.  Richard  Pel- 
ham left  the  company,  which,  with 
"Mr.  Joe  Sweeney,  who  had  just  arrived 
in  the  country,"  travelled  through  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  for  six  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  writer 
tells  us  that  Sweeney  was  the  first  to 
play  the  banjo  In  London.  He  appeared 
at  the  Princess,  and  followed  Tom 
Thumb  as  on  attraction.  The  orchestra 
leader,  Schira,  was  angered  thereby. 
"The  Princess  had  been  opened  as  a 
first-class  opera  house,  and  the  remark 
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slipping,  and  the  bridge  is  about  to  fall. 
These  were  the  last  words  of  the  old 
fellow,  who  had  charmed  two  continents 
with  his  melody  and  song.  His  brother 
Sam  was  in  tlic  cavalry  service  during 
the  war.  He  often  played  for  Gen. 
Stuart,  and  the  brave  troopers  would 
dance  to  his  merry  music  as  he  sang: 
"If  you  want  a happy  time,  jine  the 
cavalry.” 

"I  never  heard  of  him  after  the  war.” 
It  is  said  that  President  Arthur  played 
the  banjo  well,  and  that  Edward  VII.  is 
a fairly  good,  performer. 


hussy.  Hand'd.  Hugo  Wolf,  Schumann, 

Purcell  and  others  and  duets  by 
r-urcen  . .... j._i.  'i'i~i~'ts  may  be 

Schirmev's 


Brahms  and  HUd'ach.  Tickets  may  be 
obtained  at  nl,“"  5 a”d  Sehimu 
music  store. 


Ysaye,  whose  American  tour  opened 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Philadelphia 
last  week,  will  be  heard  in  this  city  at 
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Symphony  Half  "on"  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  Dec.  17,  and  the  evening  of 
Tuesday.  Dec.  20. 


attributed  to  the  director,  ‘First  a 
dwarf  and  then  a mountebank.’  was 
not  altogether  uncalled  for.  Public 
taste  had  not  been  trained  as  yet  to 
banjo  music,  so  Mr.  Sweeney's  stay  on 
English  soil  was  brief.  The  judges  of 
classical  music  looked  upon  the  banjo 
as  a cross  between  the  guitar  and 
tambourine,  and  would  not  encourage 
its  use.  Some  time  before  the  above 
incident.  Sig.  Gullio  Regondi,  a cele- 
brated guitarist,  had  with  great  diffi- 
culty  lead  the  cultivated  classes  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  was  melody  in 
the  accordion  and  concertina,  but  the 
music  of  the  banjo  was  beyond  them. 
But  less  than  five  years  after,  Mr. 
Sweeney  and  his  banjo  were  avenged. 
The  original  ‘Ethiopian  Serenuders’ 
from  America  took  London  by  storm. 
They  came,  they  were  seen — and  they 
conquered.”  The  “Ethiopian  Sere- 
naders”  were  the  first  minstrels  to  wear 
the  conventional  dress  suits.  Was  not 
this  company  organized  in  Boston  by 
Frank  Germon.  Moody  Stanwood,  Tony 
Wlnnemore,  Quinn  and  others?  In  Lon- 
don they  performed  at  the  St.  James 
(1846)— wo  do  not  vouch  for  the  accu- 
racy of  these  statements— and  piayed 
and  sang  for  Queen  Victoria  at  Wind- 
sor. She  gave  each  of  them— not  a 
bliawl.  although  the  shawl  at  that  llmo 
was  a distinguishing  mark  of  a Bos- 
tonian—but  a "splendid  crest  ring.” 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERT. 

The  pension  fund  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Kericke 
conductor,  at  Symphony  Hall  fkA  Sun- 
day night  should  crowd  the  hall  to  the 
doors,  by  reason  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  concert  is  given  and  by  rea- 
son of  the  programme  Itself.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  Meyerbeer’s  over- 
ture to  "The  Star  of  the  North,”  which 
has  not  been  heard  here  for  a long 
time;  a scene  from  the  Hungarian  suite 
of  Alassenet;  selections  from  Humper- 
dinck's "Haensel  und  Gretel,”  for  voices 
and  orchestra;  Sgambati’s  “Te  Deum." 
for  strings  and  orchestra,  which  was 
produced  here  by  the  Cecilia  March  20, 
1896  (the  work  is  also  known  as  "An- 
dante Solenne,  ’ and  when  it  was  played 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1894  other  in- 
struments were  introduced);  Tschaikow- 
sky’s  Italian  Caprice. 

Air.  Dc  Pachmann  will  play  Liszt's 
brilliant  concerto  in  E flat,  and  bis  per- 
formance is  looked  forward  to  with 
more  than  ordinary  anticipation.  He 
will  also  play  solo  piano  pieces.  All'. 
AVallace  Goodrich  will  be  the  organist. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  no  or- 
chestra in  the  world  surpasses  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  European  orchestra  equals  it  in 
euphony  of  tone,  in  discipline,  and  in 
virtuoso  qualities.  Perhaps  we  are  all 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  su- 
perb performances  of  this  orchestra  as 
a matter  of  course;  perhaps  we  do  not 
always  realize  what  an  honor  this  or- 
ganization is  to  the  city,  what  an  im- 
portant factor  it  is  in  the  life  of  the 
town.  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
cities  that  have  their  own  orchestra,  ap- 
preciate this  band  of  players  as  highly 
as  do  Bostonians  who  have  seen  the 
growth  of  the  organization  founded  and 
maintained  by  Maj.  Higginson.  What 
higher  compliment  could  be  paid  this 
orchestra  than  the  appeal  made  early 
this  month  to  the  citizens  of  Providence 
by  Dr.  Faunce  of  Brown,  who  asked 
them  to  show  this  season  "the  same  in- 
terest in  fine  music  and  the  same  civic 
pride”  as  last  year.  "We  do  not  ask 
much,"  wrote  Dr.  Faunce  to  the  Provi- 
dence Journal:  “We  ask  only  that  each 
citizen  who  believes  that  life  is  more 


Miss  Fletcher,  the  talented  young  vio- 
linist who  will  assist  Mr.  Gebliard  at  his 
concert  Tuesday  afternoon,  is  a pupil 
of  Mr.  C.  Al.  Loeffler.  She  made  her 
debut  with  marked  success  at  one  of  the 
Chickering  concerts  last  season. 

There  is  much  interest  in  the  second 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphmiy  quar- 
tet tomorrow  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  >li. 
Hess  has  already  proved  himself  an  ad- 
mirable leader.  The  programme  is  one 
of  marked  attractiveness. 

Atiss  Cole,  the  pianist  who  will  assist 
Mr.  Willard  Flint  on  Friday  night,  has 
played  in  public  in  German  cities.  This 
will  be  her  first  appearance  in  Boston. 

Hans  Schroeder,  the  German  baritone 
who  will  sing  in  the  Cecilia’s  perform- 
ance of  "The  Damnation  of  I aust. 


be  as  follows:  On  Alonday  night, 
and  Wednesday  afternoon,  with  Mr.  I 
Rothwell  conductor.  Mme.  Kirkby-Lunn 
as  Kundry;  Mr.  Pennarini,  Parsifal;  I 
Mr.  Bisclioff,  Amfortas;  Mr.  Griswold,  1 
Gumemanz:  Mr.  Lind,  Kllngsor;  Mr.  | 
Parker,  Titurel.  On  Tuesday  and  I 
Wednesday  nights,  with  Air.  Grimm  con-  t 
ductor.  Mme.  Aiara  will  sing  Kundry;  I 
Mr.  Maclennan,  Parsifal;  Mr.  Egenieff,  1 
Amfortas;  Mr.  Cranston,  Gurfiemanz;  I 
Mr.  Coombs,  Klingsor,  and  Mr.  Parker,  I 
Titurel.  

Francesco  Cilea’s  four-act  opera,  | 
“Adrienne  Lecouvreur,”  with  libretto  | 
based  on  Scribe  and  Legouve's  familiar  I 


Dec.  13.  Is  a native  of  Carlsruhe.  He 
began  in  childhood  the  study  of  the 
violin,  which  he  continued  for  years, 
playing  in  public  concerts.  Later  he 
studied  architecture,  because  his  parents 
were  opposed  to  his  becoming  a profes- 
sional musician;  but  he  did  not  care  for 
the  work,  and  turned  back  to  music. 
This  time  he  took  up  voice  study,  and 
ultimately  made  singing  his  profession. 
He  has  sung  in  the  grand  opera  at 
Frankfort,  and  at  many  concerts 
throughout  Germany.  This  season  is 
his  first  in  the  United  States..  , 

Air.  AVeslev  Woyman.  a pianist  who 
will  make  his  first  appearance  here  next 
Tuesday  evening,  is  an  American  anu 
a graduate  of  Harvard,  ’99. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon.  Dec  L,  Airs. 
Thomas  Tapper,  teacher  and  pianist, 
will  give  a piano  recital  with  some  of 
her  pupils,  at  which  they  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Emil  Mahr.  violinist;  Daniel 
Kuntz,  viola;  and  Carl  Barth,  cello. 

In  Philadelphia,  at  the  crowded  Acad- 
emy of  Alusic,  Almc.  Melba  convinced 
the  Philadelphians  that  her  beautiful 
voice  has  lost  none  of  Its  phenomenal 
power  to  charm.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience  was  great,  and  the  singer  was 
compelled  to  respond  to  encores  after 
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each  of  her  programme  numbers.  Mme. 
h 


Melba  and  her  brilliant  company  will 
give  their  only  concert  in  Boston  at 
Symphony  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Dee.  10.  The  sale  of  tickets  will  open  at 
the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  on  r ri- 
day,  Dec.  2.  Mail  orders  should  ue  ad- 
dressed to  C.  A.  Ellis. 

At  his  lecture  in  Jordan  Hall  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  Air.  Henschel  wail 
narrate  his  personal  recollections  or 
Brahms,  and,  incidentally  discourse  in 
his  characteristic  manner  concerning  tnc 
ethics  of  modern  music. 

The  evening  recital  of  Air.  De  Pacli- 
mann  announced  for  Tuesday,  Nov.  23, 
at  Jordan  Hail,  will  afford  fcostmi  s 
male  music-lovers  a much  desirea 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  great  pianist 
and  supreme  Chopin  interpreter  to  the 
best  advantage,  in  accordance  with  their 


than  bread  and  butter,  who  believes  in  | often  expressed  wish  tlmt  a recital 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  shall  give  his  t might  be  given  at  ;\n J1®”  .r'f  11 


Air.  Joe  Sweeney. 

And  now  a word  about  Sweeney’s 
personality.  We  quote  from  the  article 
published  some  time  ago  in  the  Rich- 
mond Dispatch: 

"The  banjo  was  In  use  long  before  the 
day  of  Joe  Sweeney.  It  was  principally 
played  by  the  negroes,  and  was  indeed  a 
rude  and  simple  instrument.  The  first 
one  I ever  saw  was  made  in  this  way. 
A large  gourd  covered  with  a raw 
sheepskin  served  for  the  drum,  and  the 
strings  were  of  horsehair,  pulled  from  a 
white,  horse's  tail.  It  had  only  lour 
strings.  I am  confident  that  Sweeney 
added  the  bass  string.  My  father’s  car- 
riage driver  was  a banjo  player.  He  j 
played  two  or  three  changeless  tunes  on 
one  chord.  I saw  Joe  Sweeney  for  the 
first  time  about  3842.  while  I was  at  | 
school  at  Prince  Edward  Court  House.  | 
He  and  his  brother  Sam  were  together. 
Joe  led  on  the  violin  and  Sam  played  the  1 
banjo.  Both  had  good  voices,  especially 
Sam,  a rich,  full  baritone  of  groat  . 
sweetness  and  power.  Even  at  this  dis- 
tant day  I can  recall  some  of  the  tuiies 
they  sang-’Old  Dan  Tucker,'  ’Do  John- 
nie Booker.’  ‘Julianna  Johnson,’  ’Oh, 
Susanna.’  ‘The  Blue  Tailed  Fly.'  'Jim 


patronage  and  his  influence  to  this  un- 
selfish enterprise.  Let  every  music 
teacher  be  there  and  Interest  his  or  her 
pupils.  Lot  every  serious  student  of 
nuistc  seize  the  opportunity.  Let  every 
man  who  would  be  a leader  in  the  activ- 
ities of  our  city  be  found  there.” 

And  now  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  give  a concert  that 
their  pension  fund  may  gain  thereby. 
The  years  pass;  one  by  one  those  who 
bv  their  skill  have  given  so  much  pure 
pleasure  will  be  forced  to  retire  through 
physical  disability  or  by  reason  of  old 
age.  Nor  does  death  spare  players  on 
instruments  of  strings,  wood  or  brass; 
he  sounds  his  pipe  or  beats  his  drum 
as  in  the  mediaeval  dances,  and  they 
must  follow  his  call.  This  concert  is 
given  that  the  incapacitated,  that  the 
wives  and  children  left  behind  may  not 
suffer  from  material  want.  It  is  the  or- 
chestra’s own  concert;  It  is  for  the  play- 
ers and  their  families.  Can  there  be 
any  save  a generous  response? 


would  be  possible  for  them  to 

A concert  will  be  given  on  Saturday 
at  8 P.  M.  bv  the  music  department  of 
Boston  at  the  Roxbury  high  school.  The 
orchestral  pieces,  led  by  Mr.  Kranich, 
will  be  by  Rossini.  Alendclssohn,  De- 
libes. Elgar.  Bizet,  Berlioz.  Airs  Violet 
Swansbourne.  mezzo-soprano,  will  sing 
Ronald’s  “Night.”  with  ’cello  obbligato, 
and  Greeley’s  “Faraway  Days.  Air. 
Rudolph  Toll  will  play  a clarinet  solo 
bv  Wiedermann. 

The  People’s  Choral  Union  is  rehears- 
ing everv  Sunday  afternoon  Prout’s  edi- 
tion of  Handel’s  “Messiah’  a revised 
and  purified  musical  text  which  is  said 
to  restore  and  reproduce  accurately  the 
composer's  intentions. 


LOCAL. 

The  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  Air.  Mollenhauer  conductor,  will 
be  as  follows:  “The  Alcssiah,”  Dec.  25, 
with  Almc.  Ella  Russell,  Mrs.  AY.  C. 
Folsom,  Alcssrs.  E.  P.  Johnson  and 
AA'illlam  Harper,  and  Doc.  26,  with  Alrne. 
Russell,  Airs.  Al.  E.  Roche,  Alessrs.  Ed. 
Barrow  and  Frank  Croxton;  a miscel- 
laneous concert  on  Sunday,  Feb.  19. 
when  Volbach’s  “P.aphael”  will  be  per- 
formed here  for  the  first  time,  and 


“PARSIFAL.” 

Boston  will  have  its  last  opportunity 
to  witness  Henry  AY.  Savage’s  produc- 
tion in  English  of  "Parsifal”  at  the  Trc- 
mont  Theatre  this  week.  His  company 
returns  to  this  city  to  give  eight  per- 
formances. As  has  already  been  an- 
nounced, this  organization’s  time  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  until  June,  Is 
completely  filled;  next  year  will  bo  de- 
voted to  a tour  of  the  far  AAest  and 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  following 
season  to  London  and  the  British  Prov- 

The  company  which  returns  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  which  achieved  such 
success  last  month.  The  principal  so- 
pranos are  Alme.  Kirkby  Lunn,  Alrne. 
Hanna  Aiara  and  Aliss  Florence  AVick- 
ham.  During  the  week  Miss  Wickham 
will  make  her  debut  in  Boston  as  Kun- 
drv  The  principal  tenors  are  Alessrs. 


play,  was  produced  by  the  San  Carlo 
company  at  Covcnt  Garden  Nov.  8 for 

the  first  time  in  England.  TheoperJ 
was  produced  at  Milan  Nov.  6,  1902.  T •[ 

Pall  Alall  Gazette  of  Nov.  9 gnes  this  in  I 

teresting  account:  . „ , 

■The  play,  of  course,  is  well  known 
and  it  has  served  as  an  adinirab  ■ 
libretto  for  an  Italian  opera,  parti 
based  upon  somewhat  wider  priucipn 
than  those  which  guide  what  Is  caller 
the  neo-Italian  school,  and  partly,  a 
the  same  time,  in  its  real  essence  havlni 
manv  of  the  attributes  of  that  school 
Although  Cilea’s  work  is  barely  knowing.,. 
in  this  country,  if.  indeed,  it  is  know.MK 
at  all,  it  would  be  very  well  indeed 
his  fame  to  be.  more  widely  spread 
England,  lor  lie  undoubtedly  possess'  * jji. 
very  great  talent,  originality  and  a ke» 
sense  of  the  dramatic.  Aloreover,  liiHkl 
scoring  is  thoroughly  fine  in  this  com*ii 
position  from  beginning  to  cud,  and- MM 
which  is  more  to  the  point—iu  dealih^B"® 
II  with  the  emotional  side  of  the  qucstio^BW 
he  has  an  endless  supply  of  melody. 
combination  such  as  he  possesses 
these  various  gifts  marks  him  out  vei^MH 
distinctively  as  one  who  is  destined 
make  no  mean  name  in  the  kingdom 
music  The.  plot  of  ‘Adrienne  Lecouvreu:^*^, 
is  reallv  simplicity  itself,  and  needs  ver**, 
little  elucidation;  tlie  great  actres:^*k( 
whose  name  has  been  associated 
the  ‘book’  by  Scribe  and  Legouve.  '■(: 
simply  involved  in  a series  ot  compile. 
lions,  very  ingeniously  set  together  an**,, 
working  admirably  ui>  to  n natur.^^Bi^, 
crisis,  her  poisoning  by  a jealous  riva^Hfc 
It  is  rather  in  the  accessories  of 
tragedy,  in  the  clever  exploitations 
episode  and  the  unity  which  is  essentiiMwi 
to  continued  interest— herein  it  is  th* 
the  actual  charm  of  the  play  lies, 
is  allied  to  Cilea’s  apparently  slmp«l, 
but  reallv  subtle,  music,  for  it  is  in 
subtlety,  even  in  what  are  apparent  # 
the  simplest  passages,  that  the  char# 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  work  are  to  il 
found. 

“The  first  act  takes  place  in  the  greei 
room  at  the  Comedie  Francaiso,  ail 
opens  with  a light  scene,  in  which  til 
various  actors  and  actresses  are  busil 
preparing  for  the  play  about  l0.*50  b}'L 
formed;  for  the  rest  the  act  is  fill'* 
with  hints  of  a political  intrigue  will* 
Includes  very  prominently  the  name  I 
Alaurice.  Count  of  Saxony,  the  pa rt  I 
which  was  taken  by  Signor  Ansfllni 
Among  the  particular  passages  to  ho- 
ls such  a dainty  passage  as  that  win 
takes  place  between  the  prince  and  va? 
ous  actresses,  culminating  in  the  Pl’f 
tiest  of  duets  sung  by  the  prince  and  t 
Abate  di  Chazeuil.  With  the  entr” 
Adrienne  the  musfc  takes  a more  etui 
acteristlcally  individual  manner.  I 
solo  in  which  she  answers  the  ovi 
powering  compliments  of  her  knot 
admirers  is  most  melodious  and  wt 
constructed,  containing  the  germ  ot 
charming  motif  which  marks  the  cm 
actor  of  the  heroine  throughout  t 
whole  opera:  this  passage,  it  may  be  i 
marked  in  passing,  was  most  beautnu 
sung  by  Mme.  Glachettl.  Jtwoujd  11 
be  easy  precisely  to  set  forth  tills 
not  easy  precisely  to  set  forth  this 
that  passage  and  label  it  with  its  c 
particular  characteristic  of  beauty, 
prettiness,  or  of  charming  nrchas.i| 
tion;  for  the  episodes,  though  treat' 
lyrically,  run  on  in  direct  succession 
the  modern  fashion  of  operatic  writir 
for  nowadays,  whatever  be  the  oh’ 
acter  of  the  music,  the  Wagnerian  Id 
of  the  music-drama  has  come  to  sti 
The  second  act  revealed  last  night 
exquisite  interior  of  an  Italian  vil 
through  the  casements  of  which  o 
noted  the  beauty  of  a long  Italian  g; 
den;  the  opening  movement  is  full 
passion,  and  introduces  a song  for  1 
princess  in  which  she  laments  her  I 
for  the  Count  of  Saxony  In  a lyric 
of  feeling,  admirably  dramatic, 
from  an  orchestral  point  of  view  m 
ingenious  and  well  proportioned.”  * 1 
“As  Adrienne  enters  upon  the  see 
we  begin  to  note  a deeper  sense 
tragedy  gradually  stealing  over  t 
spirit  of  the  music;  there  follows  a v< 
fine  apostrophe  on  the  part  of  Lecoi 
reur,  which  again  develops  more  or  1 
into  a sort  of  running  lyrical  dialog 
extremely  well  written  and  suggest! 

The  threat  of  coming  tragedy  gro 
deeper  as  the  scene  nears  Its  end. 

Is  scaicely  necessary,  with  the  indli 
tions  already  given,  to  anaylze  i 
I music  of  the  third  art.  which  has 


-unn 


a.  very -hoau'tIfur  ballet.  ~'Thn 
®wi  Daris.  Tho  usual  length?’ 
hestral  prelude — or,  rathor,  as  we 
d H nowadays,  Intermezzo— opens  the 
«a‘ * i 1 was  very  finely  playoil 

flast  night  by  the  orchestra.  It  Is  in  this 
t that  Adrienne  reaches  the  height 
her  tragedy,  and  the  music  through - 
Puj  'V,}Xt.rCn?  j 5;  suggestive  and  mean-  I 
mg.  over  Adrienne  these  interwoven 
P/’taaes  seem  to  shadow  the  coming  of 
night,  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a 
passionate  setting  of  her  death  scene, 
tho  final  bars,  for  the  orchestra  alone, 
being  particularly  moving. 

‘A-nons  the  Singers  last  night  Mme. 
Qiachetti.  as  Adrienne,  was  surpass- 
ingly  good  for  hers  was  a fine  piece 
of  histrionic  work,  while  her  singing 
was  also  ot  a very  high  quality;  par- 
ticulai  ly  In  her  desolate  scenes  she  sang 
with  a very  spirit  of  grief,  and  yet  at 
no  time  did  she  take  liberties  with  tho 
music  or  the  tragedy  of  her  part 
Signor  Anselm!,  with  his  brilliant  Ital- 
ian voice,  sang  tho  part  of  Maurice 
very  admirably,  and  Signor  Sanmarco, 
as  Michonnet,  was  also  very  intelligent 
A word  of  particular  praise  must  bo 
given  to  Mme.  Cisneros  in  the  part  of 
the  princess,  and  all  the  minor  parts 
went  to  make  up  a most  excellent  com-  I 
blnatlon.  The  scenery  was  one  of  Co- 
ven* Garden's  best  efforts  throughout; 
both  in  color  and  composition  there 
was  nothing  left  to  desire.  The  ensem- 
ble was  worthy  of  the  opera,  which  was 
received  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which 
it  thoroughly  well  deserved.” 


■■••••- -r -A**-  - 

The  programme  or  the  sixth  Symphony 
concert,  Mr.  Gericke,  ’ conductor,  in 
Symphony  Hall  last  night,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY— Jordan  Hal).  3 P.  M.,  Mr.  Bisp- 
ham’s  last  song  cycle  recital.  Brahms' 
Four  Serious  Songs  and  ’The  Fair  Mage- 
lone.”  Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  contralto,  will 
assist,  and  Mr.  Bispham  will  read  the  story 
of  Magelone. 

Tremont  Theatre.  3:30  P.  M.,  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Savage's  production  of  ‘‘Parsifal”  in 

English. 

Jordan  Hall,  8 P.  M.,  second  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  quartet.  Tscbatkowsky’s 
quartet  in  F major  Op.  22,  No.  2;  Lcclair's 
Sonata  for  violin  and  viola  (with  piano),  in 
D major;  Schumann’s  piano  quintet  In  E 
flat.  op.  44.  Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomtield-Zeisler 
will  be  the  pianist. 

Huntington  Chambers  Hall.  S r.  M.,  Miss 
Mary  Dalton  Chandler,  assisted  by  Miss 
Emma  Buttvick  Noyes,  soprano,  will  give  a 
piano  recital.  Schumann's  Sonata  op.  22,  and 
pieces  by  Glazounoff,  Rachmaninoff  and 
Chopin.  Songs  by  Paradies,  PergolesI,  Mer- 
cadante,  Gordigiani,  Whelplcy,  Manney  and 
W,  Rogers. 

TUESDAY — Potter  Hall,  3 P.  M.,  concert  by 
Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist,  assisted  bv 
Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist,  Cesar  Franck's 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  and  these  piano 
pieces:  Schumann’s  Romanze  In  F sharp,  In-  1 
termezzo  No.  6;  Debussy's  “La  Soiree  dans  1 
Grenade,”  Chopin’s  Ballade  in  A flat,  and 
Liszts  “Rigoletto”  fantasia.  Miss  Fletcher 
will  play  “Reverie  Caprice,”  Berlioz;  Lalo’s 
Intermezzo,  Wieniawski’s  Polonaise  In  D. 

Jordan  Hall,  8 P.  M.,  Mr.  de  Pacbmanu's 
fourth  piano  recital. 

Steinert  Hall.  8:15  P.  M. , first  appearance 
in  Eostou  of  Mr.  Wesley  Weyman  of  New 
York,  pianist.  A Liszt  recital;  Seconde  Bal-  | 
lade.  Benediction  de  Dien  dans  la  Solitude,  I 
I’unerallles.  Gnomenrelgen,  Sonetto  CXX1IJ 
del  Petrarca.  St.  Francois  d’Assise— La 

Predication  aux  olseaux  sonata. 

Trem<>nt  Theatre,  5:30  P.  M.,  “Parsifal.” 
'WEDNESDAY— Tremont  Theatre,  11  A.  M. 
and  5:30  P.  M.,  “Parsifal.” 

Huntington  Chambers  Hall,  S P.  M.,  Mr. 
Carl  Sobiesky’s  song  recital. 

3,!i!FdlC?YURSDAY~JordaD  Hal1*  3 P.  M.,  Mr.  Georg 
va  Hecsehel  will  lecture  on  his  personal  recol- 
lections of  Johannes  Brahms. 

Tremont  Theatre,  5:30  P.  M.,  “Parsifal.” 
Association  Hall,  8 P.  M.,  concert  oy  the 
Boston  Ideal  String  quartet. 

’RliD AY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M. , sixth 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor.  Overture, 
King  Lear,  Berlioz;  Bruch’s  Scottish  Fan- 
tasia (Mr.  lsaye,  violinist);  St.  Francis’  Ser- 
mon to  the  Birds.  Liszt- Mottl;  Bach’s  Con- 
certo in  E major  (Mr.  lsaye);  Schumann’s 
Symphony  In  E fiat  major  No.  3 (Rhenish). 

Tremont  Theatre,  5:3o  P.  M.t  “Parsifal.” 
t t 8:15.  Song  recital  by  Mr. 

"•.  Willard  Flint,  bass,  assisted  by  Miss 
i ia  V?  e'  Planisf‘  The  programme  will  in 
elude  Handers  “Revenge,  Timotheus  Cries,” 
.™ntor(l8  * Love’s  an  Arbutus,”  Strauss’ 
Traum  durcb  die  Dnemmerung,”  Tschai- 
KOWsky’g  “Pilgrim’s  Song,”  an  aria  from 
Gomez  s “Salvator  Rosa,”  Vulcan’s  couplets 
from  Gounod’s  “Philemon  and  Baucis”  and 
w.Dgs  J*y  **lss  Lang  and  Arthur  Foote. 
Miss  Cole  will  play  pieces  by  iSchumann, 
Leschetitzki  and  Debussy. 

ATURDAY— Tremont  Theatre,  11  A.  M.  and 
o:30  P.  M.,  “Parsifal.” 

Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.f  sixth  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Programme 
as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


! Symphony  in  m flat  major.  No.  1,  op.  2.. 

..  (first  time.)  Salnt-Saens 

Concerto  in  F minor Henselt 

Symphonic  poem,  “The  Battle  of  the 

Huns"  Liszt 

Overture,  ’Sappho” Goldmark 

Saint-/Saens’  symphony  was  played 
here  for  the  first  time.  It  was  produced 
in  Paris  when  the  composer  was  17 
years  old.  and  it  was  produced  anony- 
mously. Some,  after  the  performance 
last  night— and  it  may  here  De  said  that 
Mr.  Gericke  and  the  orchestra  bestowed 
on  this  work  the  care  with  which  they 
would  treat  a symphony  by  Brahms  or 
Bruckner— may  winder  why  the  sym- 
, phe ny  was  played  at  all;  for  the  purely 
| musical  interest  of  this  youthful  work 
is  indeed  slight.  The  march-scherzo  is 
pretty  in  its  naivete,  and  its  opening  is 
Haydnesque;  the  adagio  is  mellifluous, 
and  now  and  then  escapes  from  the 
salon;  but  the  first  movement  is  like 
unto  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans  and 
we  doujbt  whether  the  entrance  last 
night  of  the  sax  instruments  added  by 
aaint-Saens  in  the  finale  would  have 
made  the  last  movement  any  less  in- 
herently common. 

It  may  also  be  said  by  some  that  it 
Is  a wrong  to  a distinguished  composer 
to  revive  works  ot  his  young  years:  that 
he  himself,  if  living,  would  gladly  see 
them  forgotten.  Two  of  Saint-S'aens' 
symphonies,  performed  In  1857  and  I860, 
were  dropped  overboard;  they  disap- 
peared, as  the  boy  Xury  in  ‘‘Robinson 
Crusoe  ; but  this  one  in  E fiat  was  re- 
vived in  Paris  as  lately  as  189ti.  Perhaps 
the  composer,  reversing  the  order,  loves 
this  work  as  his  little  Benjamin. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  young 
French  composers  in  the  fifties  did  not 
Instinctively  look  to  the  concert  hall  for 
Story ; they  strained  every  effort  to  gain 
a hearing  in  the  opera  house,  and,  f; 


’ail- 


mous  Orchestra  Plays  Saint- 
Saens’  First  Symphony — It  Is 
a Boyish  Work,  Performed  in 
Boston  for  First  Time. 


IRS,  B100MFIELD- 

ZEISLER  SOLOIST 

ys  an  Antiquated  Concerto  of 
. Henselt’s  with  Musical  Intel- 
: dgence  and  Imagination— Did 
' Not  Modernize  It, 


- --- — -■»  nuust:,  ctriu,  lau- 

ing  In  that,  they  began  with  operettas, 
baint-baens  was  serious  in  his  youth- 
his  irony  as  revealed  in  the  “Danse 
an<*  in  “Omphale’s  Spinning 
Wheel  came  later,  and  it  has  remained 
until  some  may  be  excused  for  believing 
that  he  is  now  ironical  when  most 
serious. 

It  was  a surprising  thing  in  1853  for 
a young  Frenchman  to  write  a sym- 
phony; and  there  is  much  in  this  par- 
ticular work  that  was  then  creditable 
to  a lad.  Let  us  not  forget  musical 
perspective.  We  are  Inclined  to  Judge 
a work  that  Is  50  years  old  by  com- 
paring it  with  some  stupendous  ma- 
chine, "The  Day  of  Judgment,”  or  "Kos- 
mos,  ' which  will  be  completed  next 
year.  A boy  of  17  wrote  in  1853  a sym- 
phony. He  knew  his  Haydn,  his  Men- 
delssohn, and  he  appreciated  at  least 
Mozart  and  Beethoven.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  out-Berlioz  Berlioz,  as  some 
young  composers  of  today  endeavor  to 
go  beyond  Richard  Strauss  and  Claude 
Debussy.  He  remembered  the  traditions 
and  he  tried  to  do  his  best  in  the  ap- 
proved way.  Yet  here  and  there,  not 
often  it  is  true,  are  hints  at  the  mature 
Saint-Saens,  in  the  use  of  wind  instru- 
ments, in  a certain  elegance  of  expres- 
sion that  distinguishes  him  from  all 
other  composers. 

Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zeisltr  gave  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  performance  ot  a concerto 
that  is  for  the  most  part  antiquated. 
When  she  is  at  her  best  she  has  few 
rivals  in  the  expression  of  passion.  Some 
years  ago  an  enthusiastic  admirer  hailed 
her  as  the  Duse  of  the  piano — or  was  she 
the  Bernhardt  of  the  piano?  She  out- 
lived this  praise.  She  is  a heroic  pianist, 
yet  not  such  a reckless  Amazon  as 
Sophie  Menter.  The  color  of  her  pas- 
sion glows,  it  is  not  that  of  the  white 
heat  which  we  associate  with  Miss  Aus 
der  Ohe.  Mrs.  Bloomfleld-Zeisler  has 
warmth  and  strength  and  the  nervous- 
ness of  woman.  To  call  her  a virile 
player  woujd  be  to  misunderstand  her, 
to  fail  in  appreciation. 

She  chose  Henselt's  concerto,  which 
has  long  been  dear  to  her.  She  played 
it  years  ago  in  New  York  when  she 
made  her  first  appearance  there  after 
study  in  Europe.  The  concerto  was  fa- 
mous in  its  day.  It  was  considered  in 
the  '40s  superbly  romantic.  Nothing  is 
so  short-lived  as  the  modernity  of  ro- 
manticism. That  which  made  Byron 
famous  in  Ills  day  and  generation  now 
makes  him  intolerable  to  many.  The 
Byron  that  lives  is  the  poet  of  "Beppo" 
and  "Don  Juan."  the  writer  of  the  let- 
ters, not  the  creator  of  Lara.  Manfred 
ai>d  the  rest  of  the  scowling  band. 

Mrs.  Bloomfleld-Zeisler  showed  her 
musical  Intelligence  and  imagination  by 
playing  Henselt's  music  in  the  manner 
of  its  period.  She  did  not  attempt  to 
modernize  its  spirit.  Her  beautiful  tone, 
her  brilliant  technic,  her  song  and  dash 
her  control  of  the  phrase  and  her  cun- 
ning preservation'  of  the  flowing  line— 
all  this  display  of  rare  talent  almost 
persuaded  one  that  Henselt's  concerto 
still  has  vitality. 

Liszt  s "Battle  of  the  Huns"  improves 
on  acquaintance.  There  is  no  doubt 
concerning  the  man's  sincerity  in  com- 
posing' as  he  did.  No  one  can  do  as 
much  as  he  did  and  be  constancy  a 
posseur  in  his  works,  his  letters— Liszt 
was  an  amazing  correspondent— his 
life.  He  heard  the  symbolical  battle  in 
his  music;  he  saw  the  triumph  of  the 
cro(’s- . , e mere  attempt  to  portray 
such  things  in  a symphonic  poem  would 
have  staggered  a lesser  man  of  his 
time.  That  Liszt  not  only  escapes  be- 
ing ridiculous,  but  actually  makes  an 
impression  by  this  work  is  much.  And 
how  constantly  composers  now  living 

Vi  hIS  de?t!  How  g^teful  Wagner 
should  have  been  to  him! 

Goldmark  has  written  several  over- 
h'i-eS’naind  la-test  will  be  produced 
here  this  season.  Sappho”  is  unmis- 
takably Goldmarkian;  tout  does  this 
musie  really  put  the  little  dark  woman 
with  a beauitful  smile  before  one9  To 
ft*  tae  one  overture  of  Goldmark  is  still 
the  Sakuntala.  The  most  passionate 
and  yet  the  most  reserved,  the  most 
human  of  women  poets,  whose  sex  cried 
out  in  lines  that  have  mocked  the  cen- 
turies, should  have  more  rapt  and  grow- 
nmumus  c associated  with  her  name. 

.Performance  of  the  orchestra 
throughout  was  of  the  highest  order 


MR.  ANTHONY’S  RECITAL 

I An  Agreeable  Departure  from  the 
Conventional — Pianist  Gives 
Good  Promise. 

I Mr.  Charles  Anthony  gave  a piano 
j recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
| Hall.  The  programme  included  the  first 
' movement  of  Beethoven's  sonata  In  A 
flat  op.  26;  a sarabande  by  Bach  and  his 
Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue;  d’ Al- 
bert's Allemande,  Gavotte  and  Musette; 
i!  Brahm’s  Capriccio  in  B minor;  Paula 
Szalit's  Prelude  and  Intermezzo;  Liszt’s 
Etude  in  D fiat;  Leschetitzki's  "La 
Source,”  and  Schytte’s  Sonata  in  B flat 
(three  movements). 

Mr.  Anthony’s  programme  was  an 
agreeable  departure  from  the  conven- 
tional. He  had  the  courage  to  play  only 
one  movement  of  a sonata,  to  bring  out 
more  or  less  unfamiliar  pieces— rhose  by 
I the  Infant-phenomenon  Paula  Szalit, 
and  the  sonata  by  Schytte,  t lie  Dane. 
It  was  a mistake  to  put  tills  difficult 
and  spectacularly  brilliant  sonata  at  the 
very  end  of  the  programme.  Such  a 
work  that  is  known  to  only  a few 
should  come  earlier  when  the  attention 
of  the  audience  is  still  fresh. 

Much  that  is  good  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Anthony.  Plis  performance  of  the  vari- 
ation-movement of  Beethoven’s  sonata 
was  the  least  satisfactory,  for  it  was 
pitched  in  too  pronounced  a key.  There 
are  variations  of  this  composer  that 
suggest  a romantic  mystery  peculiar  to 
him.  as  in  this  first  movement;  but  Mr 
Anthony’s  interpretation  was  restless 
and  inclined  to  be  flamboyant.  When  a 
passage  is  fleetest,  there  should  vet  be 
the  suspicion  of  repose,  for  there  is 
something  in  the  seeming  paradox  of 
Zeno  that  an  arrow  in  its  swiftest  flight 
really  stands  still.  There  was  much  that 
was  excellent  in  Mr.  Anthony’s  inter- 
pretation of  Bach’s  Chromatic  Fantasia 
and  Fugue,  although,  possibly  from 
nervousness,  he  struck  more  false  notes 
than  can  be  pardoned  readily  when  a 
pianist’s  technic  is  so  well  developed. 
During  the  rest  of  the  programme  Mr. 
Anthony’s  performance  grew  better  and 
better. 

His  tone  is  clear,  pure  and  often 
charming;  but  when  he  comes  to  sing  a 
melody,  his  fingers  are  incline-1  to  turn 
to  rods  of  steel  and  he  hits  the  melody 
rather  than  sings  it.  The  younger 
members  of  the  school  in  which  he 
studied  show  this  failing  on  their  re- 
turn- some  outgrow  it.  some  pride  them- 
selves on  it  as  an  indisputable  proof  of 
tneir  training.  This  metallic  treatment 
of  a cantilena  seems  to  us  the  one  thing 
which  Mr.  Anthony  should  overcome  at 
once.  He  has  a fluent  technic,  he  can  be 
brilliant  without  undue  labor;  he  lias  a 
nice  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
phrases;  he  does  not  forget  that  oven 
music  free  in  form  has  a logical  struc- 
ture; he  has  rhythm.  He  at  times  uses 
the  damper  pedal  without  much  thought; 
but  this  and  other  blemishes  can  easily 
be  corrected.  He  should  at  present 
concentrate  his  attention  or.  song  and 
on  tone.  He  is  a pianist  who  gives  true 
promise. 

There  was  a very  friendly  audience. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  pension  fund  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Gericko 
conductor,  will  be  given  in  Symphony 
Hall  tonight,  and  not  on  next  Sunday 
night  as  has  been  stated.  Mr.  De  Pach- 
mann  will  play  List’s  concerto  in  E 
flat  major  and  solo  piano  pieces. 

Mendelssohn’s  "As  the  Heart  Pants” 
will  be  performed  tonight  at  the  second 
choral  vesper  service  of  the  Union 
Church,  corner  of  Columbus  avenue  and 
West  Newton  street.  The  church  quar- 
tet will  be  assisted  by  the  quartet  of 
the  Soutli  Congregational  Church.  The 
service  will  begin  at  7:30.  Seats  are  free. 

The  first  recital  of  the  Boston  Ideal 
string  quartet  (banjos,  mandolins,  gui- 
tars and  ’cello)  this  season  will  be  at 
Association  Hall,  Thursday  evening.  The 
Ideals  will  perform  the  latest  arrange- 
ments of  standard  and  popular  music. 

The  Carolyn  Belcher  string  quartet 
will  give  two  concerts  in  Steinert  Hal) 
in  January  and  March.  Among  the  com- 
posers to  be  represented  are  Mozart, 
Dittersdorf.  Brahms,  d’lndy. 


Z f . V 

PENSION  FUND  CONCERT. 

Vladimir  De  iPachmann’s  Interpretation 
of  Chopin’s  Berceuse  a Brilliant  ; 

Performance. 

The  first  concert  this  season  in  aid  of  ! 
the  pension  fund  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  was  given  last  night 
,111  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Gericke  con- 
j ducted.  The  programme-  was  of  a de- 
j signedly  popular  nature.  It  included 
Meyerbeer’s  overture  to  "The  Star  of 
the  North,”  an  overture  of  the  pot- 
pourri order,  which  has  not  been  heard 
here  for  a long  time;  Massenet’s  Second 
Suite.  “Hungarian  Scenes,”  of  which 
the  third  movement  is  the  most  inter- 
esting; -a  scene  from  Humperdinck’s 
and  Gretel,”  with  Mrs.  Grace 
B.  Williams,  soprano,  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Allen  Hunt,  contralto,  as  the  praying 
and  sleepy  children  in  the  forest; 
Sgambati’s  “Te  Deum  Laudamus”  for 
strings  and  organ  (Mr.  Wallace  Good-  1 
rich,  organist),  which  was  produced  here 
some  years  ago  at  a Cecilia  concert,  and 
Tschaikowsky's  "Italian  Caprice.” 

-y.r-  Vladimir  de  Pachmann  played, 
with  orchestra,  Liszt’s  piano  concerto  in 
E flat  major,  No  1,  and  -Chopin’s  -noc- 
turne in  F minor,  op.  55,  No.  1 "Ber- 
ceuse,” and  etude  in  A flat,  op.  25’,  No  1 
His  performance  of  the  concerto  was 
characterized  by  beauty  of  song  and 
exquisite  ornamentation,  though  in  the 
stormier  passages  the  pianist  was  the 
brilliant  virtuoso. 

The  feature  of  the  concert,  however 
was  his  beautiful  performance  of 
Chopin’s  "Berceuse.”  Mr.  De  Pach 


abused , maltreat  - -<I  piew  was  as  sane  OB' 
it  was  poetic.  It  was  more  than  a 

wondrous  triumph  of  '-uphony;  Its  ten- 
derness was  Ineffable  and  It  was  so  free 
from  affectation  of  sentimentalism.  The 
audience  would  gladly  have  heard  him 
in  other  compositions,  for  he  was  re- 
called again  and  again  after  the  group 
of  solo  pieces. 

The  audience  was  one  of  fair  size,  but 
the  occasion  should  have  filled  the  hall. 
There  was  much  applause,  especially 
after  the  excerpt  from  "Haensel  and 
Gretel,”  and  for  Mr.  De  Pachmann. 


DIVINATIONS. 

Tlie  recent  trial  of  the  palmists  in  j 
London,  under  an  old  law  that  was  i 
aimed  practically  against  witchcraft,  ! 
revived  certain  old  terms  of  divination. 
Mr.  George  R.  Sims,  in  his  entertain- 
ing page  of  the  Referee,  entitled  “Mus- 
tard and  Cress,”  called  by  the  irrever-  I 
ent,  “Custard  and  Mess,”  informs  us 
that  the  old  fortune  tellers  who  flour-  I 
ished  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  City 
did  wonderful  things  and  used  out-  ! 
landish  words.  “They  practised  divin-  j 
ation  by  Pedomancy,  by  the  feet;  On- 
chyomancy,  by  the  nails;  Kapnomancy, 
by  smoke;  Tuphramancy,  by  ashes; 
Katoxtromaney,  by  looking  glasses; 
Macharomancy,  by  knives  and  swords; 
Sciomancy,  by  shadows;  Astragalo- 
i mancy,  by  dice;  Vinomancy,  by  the  lees 
of  wine,  and  Spatalamancy,  by  skins 
i and  bones.”  But  Mr.  Sims  is  wrong  in 
respect  to  “Katoxtromaney”:  for  the 
word  is  “Catoptromancy.” 

The  fantastical  Sir  Thomas  Urqu- 
hart  introduced  some  other  terms  of 
divination  into  his  translation  of  Ra- 
belais’ chapter;  “How  Panurge  con- 
sulteth  with  Her  Trippa:  Aeromancy, 
hydromancy,  lecanomaney,  coscino- 
mancy,  alphitomancy,  alentomaucy, 

tiromancy,  giromancy,  sternomancy” 

it’s  a long  list,  and  Urquhart  speiled 
Mr.  Sims’  “tuphramancy,”  “tepbro- 
maney.”  It  is  said  that  Rabelais  held  ) 
up  Cornelius  Agrippa  to  ridicule  as  I 
“Her  Trippa.”  We  doubt  it,  for 
Agrippa  himself  ridiculed  divination  ; 
bitterly  in  his  “Vanity  of  Arts  and 
Sciences”;  he  devoted  a chapter  to  as-  ■ 
sailing  palmists.  Icthyomancy,  choe-  I 
romane.v,  cheromancy,  anthropomancy, 
onomatomaucy— wbat  names  for  an 
educational  and  improving  game  to  be 
played  by  young  Augustus  and  little 
Lucy  and  their  brothers  and  sisters 
these  winter  eTenings  under  the  family 
chandelier,  and  they  might  try  some  ' 
of  the  experiments  to  shape  their 
course  the  following  day,  for  no  one 
now  declares,  as  did  the  Abbe  Mignp, 
in  his  “Dictionary  of  Occult  Sciences,” 
that  Satan  himself  gave  the  answers 
to  destroy  weak  and  credulous  souls. 

The  good  Joseph  in  Genesis  had  a cup 
with  which  he  divined,  and  today  in 
London,  at  afternoon  teas,  cups  are 
served  which  have  on  the  inside 
planetary  signs,  and  other  signs  of 
I good  and  bad  luck,  weddings,  journeys, 
letters,  success,  love,  money,  etc.,  etc. ; • 
the  tea  drinker  turns  tho  tea  leaves  left 
in  the  cup  round  and  round  and  tells 
| fortune  according  to  the  spaces  wherein 
the  leaves  settle. 

Why  should  palmists  and  other  for- 
tune tellers  be  tried  in  court?  They 
answer  their  clients  according  to  their 
— wisdom.  There  is  always  a pot  of 
' money  somewhere  for  somebody;  there 

are  lucky  days,  there  are  lucky  hours; 
“beware  of  a black-haired  man”  is 
often  excellent  advice  to  a restless 
young  woman;  and  it  is  reassuring  to 
be  told' that  a line  of  your  hand  fore- 
tells that,  although  you  will  be  seri- 
ously sick  somewhere  between  your 
40th  and  50th  year,  you  will  recover 
\ and  live  to  a ripe  old  age;  who  would 
take  away  all  hope  from  a dejected 
spinster?  But  there  should  be  a greater 
variety  in  divination.  The  crystal 
sphere  is  now  used  for  the  most  part  to 
soothe  nervous  women,  to  lower  the 
intensity  of  their  vibrations.  It  is  a 
pity  to  narrow  its  usefulness,  when  so 
many  wonderful  events  of  the  present  ! 

- and  the  future  can  be  seen  in  it  when 
it  is  properly  employed.  Let  the  old 
practices  be  revised.  Let  the  Jones 
family,  for  instance,  try-  coscinomaney 
this  very  night : divination  by  the  turn- 
ing of  a sieve  held  on  a pair  of  shears — 
a variant  of  the  trick  with  the  Bible 
and  the  key,  a divination  used  not  so 
many  years  ago  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. Or  does  Mr.  Johnson  wish  to 


know  what  Mrs.  Johnson  is  really 
roing  in  New  York?  Let  him  put  his 
crust  in  ceromaney  and  dissolve  wax  in 
water : he  will  then  see  her  portrait  and 
that  of  her  companion  as  they  are  at 
that  very  moment.  This  winter  need 
not  be  a dull  one.  These  amusements 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest , 
they  do  not  necessitate  late  hours ; they 
do  not  lead  to  the  indulgence  in  strong 
drink  that  is  raging.  And  in  any  one' 
of  these  inodes  of  divination  there  may 
be  the  element  of  surprise,  without 
which  life  is  drab  and  the  starry  sky  a 
bespangled  shroud. 

BOOK  AND  PLAY. 

Miss  Olive  Fremstad  made  her  first 
appearance  as  Carmen  in  this  country 
last  Friday  night  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  and  great  was 
the  joy  and  purple  was  the  praise  of 
the  critics.  Some  of  them  used  Miss 
Fremstad  ns  a mace  with  which  to 
bash  and  batter  Emma  Calve.  At  last 
we  see  a true  Carmen  : here  is  the  Car- 
men with  whom  Prosper  Merimee 
talked  at  night  in  the  Spanish  city,  the 
heroine  of  Don  Jose’s  squalid  tale  as  he 
told  it  to  the  cynical  Frenchman ; here 
is  the  true  gypsy.  Such  was  the  cry 
after  the  curtain  fell ; and  such  words 
came  piping  hot  from  the  mouths  of 
these  critics  after  the  first  appearance 
of  Emma  Calve.  The  American  audi- 
ences did  much  to  ruin  the  artistic  com- 
position of  Calve’s  impersonation.  They 
led  her  on  to  extravagances  of  every 
sort.  They  translated  “opera-comique” 
comic  opera,  and  they  were  hurt,  they 
were  personally  aggrieved,  when  Calve  i 
did  not  make  them  laugh,  Yet  Minnie  | 
Ilauk,  and  that  greater  artist,  Mme. 
Trebelli,  who  acted  Carmen  here  before- 
Calve  became  the  rage,  by  no  means 
took  a comic  view  of  the  wanton  gypsy. 
Mme.  Trebelli  was  demoniacally  sin- 
ister. 

No  doubt  Miss  Fremstad  was  an  in- 
teresting Carmen.  She  has  a noble 
voice,  she  sings  well,  her  beauty  of  face 
and  form  is  pronounced,  she  has  been 
well  trained  as  an  actress,  she  has  both 
spontaneity  and  eloquent  repose.  But 
to  say  that  she  is  Merimee’s  Carmen  is 
not  the  highest  praise.  When  we  go  to 
see  the  opera  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  masterpiece  on  which  the 
libretto  is  founded;  the  tale  of  Merimee 
is  then  non-existent.  We  might  as 
well  protest  against  the  introduction  of 
Micaela,  against  the  undue  importance 
given  to  Escamillo,  against  the  operatic 
ending.  It  is  the  Cannon  of  the 
librettists  who  should  be  judged,  and 
they  were  dramatically  wise  when  they7 
amplified  and  changed  Merimee's  sim- 
ple story.  It  is  said  that  Bizet's  opera 
has  never  been  popular  in  Spain  ; that 
the  Spaniards  find  the  operatic  Carmen 
an  absurd  figure.  Surely  she  is  not 
Merimee's  heroine;  she  is  not  the 
Spanish  gypsy  as  known  by  George 
Borrow.  And  so  “The  Mikado”  is  not 
a faithful  representation  of  life  in 
Japan. 

We  remember  in  Paris  many  years 
ago  an  excellent  performance  of  “Ger- 
faut,”  an  engrossing  play  based  on  a 
novel  by  Charles  de  Bernard,  whom 
Thackeray  praised  highly  and  from 
whom  he  borrowed.  There  was  hot 
discussion  concerning  the  right  of  the 
dramatist  to  depart  as  radically  as  he 
did  in  a most  important  point  from  the 
plot  of  the  novel.  Sarcey,  always  ag- 
gressively and  often  distressingly  a 
judge  from  the  standpoint  of  hard 
sense,  did  not  deign  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  in  his  feuilleton.  lie  said 
in  substance:  "I  have  nothing  now  to 

do  with  the  novel ; my  duty  is  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  and  the  faults  of  this 
particular  play.”  He  was  right.  Thus 
we  come  back  to  the  Carmen  of  the 
librettists.  Women  of  temperament 
will  present  a Carmen  as  the  woman  is 
comprehended  respectively  by  them  ; and 
the  Carmen  of  one  differeth  from  that 
of  another  in  glory.  They  may  read 
Merimee’s  story ; they  may  even  go  to 
Spain  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  what  is 
loosely  known  as  “local  color” ; but  un- 

'ss  they  have  dramatic  instinct,  in- 

usip  . imagination,  their  reading  and 


journeying  will  be  In  vain.  Emma  Ab- 
bott was  advertised  as  visiting  a mad- 
house for  the  purpose  of  playing  the 
famous  scene  in  “Lucia”  with  thrilling 
realism ; but  her  Lucia  was  simply  a 
grotesque  and  foolish  young  woman. 
It  is  the  fashion  today  for  playwrights 
without  invention  to  dramatize  “quick 
sellers,”  so  that  the  play  may  have  the 
greater  draught.  The  comment  of  the 
audience  is  then  chiefly  concerning  the 
resemblance  between  novel  and  play. 
The  spectators  go  to  have  their  suspi- 
cions confirmed.  These  dramatizations 
often  work  injury  to  novel  and  com- 
edians. Who  ignorant  of  “Vanity 
Fair”  or  "Tess”  could  form  any  idea  of 
these  novels  from  the  plays  in  which 
Mrs.  Fiske  was  the  heroine?  As  long 
as  no  comparisons  were  made  the  plays 
might  thrill,  the  artistry  of  the  pro- 
tagonist might  be  admired.  But  these 
comparisons,  unjust  and  needless  as 
they  are,  are  perhaps  inevitable.  We 
prefer  the  attitude  of  the  man  in  the 
street  car,  who  when  asked  if  he  had 
seen  “The  Admirable  Crichton,”  an- 
swered with  a snort : “Not  much.  It’s 

a showing-up  of  one  of  those  English 
lords.  You  don’t  catch  me  going  to  a 
play  like  that.” 

wrt  M • i i & 1 
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Another  Very  Satisfactory  Perform- 
ance Given  by  Mr,  Savage’s  Com- 
pany-Vocal Characteristics  Ex- 
cellent, as  at  First  Presentation. 


not  illumlnaTe'any  one  characteristic  of 
this  woman. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  that  is  new 
about  the  other  chief  performers.  Mr. 
-Maclennan  has  a virile  and  sympa- 
thetic voice  and  he  sings  with  unusual 
freedom  for  so  young  a hero.  As  an 
actor  he  has  much  to  learn;  yet  his  re- 
serve Is  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  wild 
and  grotesque  gyrations  of  his  German 
colleagues.  Hr.  Griswold  made  Gurne- 
manz  endurable  bv  the  full  sonority  of 
ills  voice  and  by  his  intelligent  and  mu- 
sical delivery  of  endless  monologues, 
reminiscent,  descriptive  and  didactic. 
Mr.  Bischoff’s  performance  was  not.  on 
the  whole,  so  distinguished  as  at  first. 

It  was  more  boisterous  in  the  great 
temple  scene,  less  concentrated  in  its' 
intensity,  less  effective.  Is  he,  too,  go- 
ing the  way  of  all  German  baritones? 
Mr.  Parker's  voice  was  again  a sombre 
pleasure.  Mr.  Lind  did  not  make  Kling- 
sor  more  sinister  by  putting  aside  the 
necromancer’s  cap  which  he  wore  at 
first  so  jauntily.  There  should  be  a sug- 
gesiion  of  the  fallen  angel  in  Klingsor; 
lie  is  something  more  than  the  Black 
Ctrook  Redivivus.  But  Mr.  Lind  has 
at  least  his  own  conception  of  the  part; 
it  is  individual  and  he  has  composed 
it  consistently. 

The  choruses  in  the  temple  were  well 
sung;  the  stage  tricks  were  worked 
effectively;  the  temple  scene  was  acted 
in  reverential  spirit.  So  far  as  the 
stage  business  was  concerned,  the  per- 
formance was  of  a high  order  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Mr.  Rothwell  again  proved  himself  to 
be  a conductor  of  much  more  than  or- 
dinary- skill,  authority,  taste  and  tem- 
perament. There  were  some  slips,  but 
on  the  whole  the  orchestral  perform- 
ance was  eminently  satisfactory. 

No  one  should  neglect  to  see  “Parsi- 
fal” as  it  is  now  given  by  Mr.  Savage’s 
company.  Peculiar  effects  of  distance 
and  of  romance  at  Bayreuth  are  not  re- 
produced either  at  the  Tremont  The- 
atre or  at  the  Metropolitan;  the  or- 
chestra at  Bayreuth  is  naturally  larger 
and  better;  but  the  essential  qualities 
of  an  excellent  performance  may  be 
observed  at  the  Tremont,  and,  as  we 
have  already  said,  from  the  vocal  stand- 
point Mr.  Savage's  company  need  not 
fear  comparison  with  the  disciples  of 
Cosima  and  the  young  Siegfried.  Mr. 
Savage’s  singers  at  least  respect  in- 
tonation. „ , . i 

Mme.  Mara.  Messrs.  Pennarlm. 
Egenieff,  Cranston.  Coombs  and  Parker 
will  be  the  singers  this  evening,  and 
Mr.  Grimm  will  conduct.  It  may  be  j 
truly  said  that  either  cast  gives  a j 
more  than  satisfactory  performance. 


Mr.  Savage's  “Parsifal”  company  be- 
gan last  night  at  the  Tremont  Theatre 
a return  engagement  of  a week.  There 
was  a small  audience.  Mr.  Rothwell 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Kundry Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn 

Parsifal Mr.  Madeunan 

Amfortas Mr.  Bisrhoff 

Gurnemanz Mr.  Griswold 

Klingsor - Mr.  Lind 

Titurel Mr.  Parker 

“Parsifal”  was  discussed  so  recently 
in  The  Herald  that  any  further  inquiry 
into  the  character  of  Wagner’s  music- 
drama  would  be  impertinent. 

The  performance  itself  suggests  a few 
remarks.  The  Herald  has  been  quoted 
as' saying  that  the  performance  by  Mr. 
Savage’s  company  is  “better  than  those 
at  Bayreuth.”  The  Herald  never  made 
ony  such  unqualified  statement.  In  its 
report  of  the  first  performance  at  the 
Tremont,  The  Herald  stated  that  this 
first  performance  would  bear  compari- 
son in  many  respects  with  those  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  and  at  Bayreuth, 
and  suggested  that  in  certain  respects 
it  might  be  better  than  those  at  Bay- 
reuth. 

What  were  these  “certain  respects"  ? 
They  were  vocal  characteristics  of  the 
performance.  For  example,  we  have 
never  heard  the  “Chorus  of  Flower 
Girls”  sung  so  well  at  Bayreuth  or  at 
the  Metropolitan  as  it  was  at  the  Tre- 
mont the  first  night.  Last  evening  the 
performance  of  this  chorus  was  not  so 
good  in  quality  of  tone.  The  chorus 
acted  with  grace  and  spirit  and  it  sang, 
for  the  most  part,  with  extraordinary 
spontaneity  and  most  creditable  accu- 
racy, but  the  dynamic  contrasts  were 
not  so  carefully  observed,  some  of  the 
leading  voices  were  forced  and  thus  al- 
most constantly  shrill  and  the  voices 
did  not  blend  so  agreeably  as  on  the 


THE  NOVELET 


Performed  Here  for  the  First  Time 
at  Symphony  Quartet  Concert — 
Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zeisler  Was  the 
Pianist. 


The  second  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Quartet  was  given  in  Jordan 
Hall  last  evening.  The  programme  in- 
cluded Tschaikowsky’s  quartet  in  F 
major,  op.  22.  No.  2;  Leclair’s  sonata 
for  violin  and  Viola  (with  piano)  in  D 
major,  and  Schumann's  quintet  for 
pianoforte  and  strings,  in  E flat,  op. 
4!. 

The  scherzo  of  Tschaikowsky’s  quartet 
called  forth  enthusiastic  applause,  as 
well  it  might,  for  it  is  truly  charming 
in  its  movement,  and  it  was  played  de- 
lightfully. The  andante  was  also 
effective.  The  bravura  passages  of  the 
other  movements  had  not  an  altogether 
pleasing  effect,  but  upon  the  whole 
there  were  few  slips  in  intonation  or 
smoothness  of  tone. 

The  sonata  of  Leelair  for  violin  and 
viola  was  the  novelty  of  the,  evening. 


yeoman’s  work. 

Mr.  Rispham  sang  the  “Serious  Songs’’ 
with  breadth  and  dignity,  and  with 
fine  appreciation  of  both  text  and  music 
It  was  rhetorically  an  impressive  per- 
formance. Brahms,  a singular  example 
of  pessimism  in  music,  was  most  for- 
tunate in  his  choice  of  texts  from 
Ecclesiastes  and  Ecclesiasticus.  He  had 
a mean  fear  of  death,  and  the  sublime 
Bloom  and  the  fierce  bitterness  of  the 
texts  found  in  him  a congenial  com- 
poser. “Dead  yew  leaves  and  a little 
dust.”  He  naturally  treated  the  words 
of  Paul  in  file  famous  chapter  of  Corin- 
thians with  less  sympathy  and  the 
fourth  song  is  less  effective. 

“The  Fair  Magelone”  has  been  sung 
here  before,  and  we  remember  the  ad- 
mirable reading  of  the  story  by  Mr. 
Ticknor.  The  music  itself  does  not  ap- 
peal to  us;  it  does  not  italicize  the 
poems,  it  is  not  in  unison  with  the 
poetic  spirit;  much  of  it  is  exceedingly 
dull.  It  matters  not  who  sing  these 
songs  The  music  is  as  a millstone 
around  the  neck  of  each  interpreter. 

1 here  was  a small  but  most  attentive 
audience. 


opening  night. 

We  doubt  whether  any  performance 
was  ever  given  at  Bayreuth  in  which 
the  intonation  of  the  chief  singers  and 
of  the  chorus  was  so  pure  as  it  was  here 
the  openiug  night  or  last  night.  These 
were  the  “certain  respects”  to  which  we  ; 
alluded. 

Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  now  sings  the  I 
music  of  Kundry  better  than  she  did  at 
firs t.  There  were  many  beautiful  vocal 
moments  In  her  performance  last  even- 
ing. Unfortunately  this  music  is  not  all 
within  the  working  part  of  her  voice,  so 
that  in  dramatic  outbursts  the  singer  is 
often  obliged  to  labor  for  her  effects  and 


1 he  adagio  is  distinctly  French;  the 
other  movements  more  in  the  style  of 
tlie  early  Italian  masters  of  the  violin. 
It  shows,  however,  considerable  in- 
dividuality, and  is  extremely  graceful 
and  vivacious,  though  without  great 
depth  of  feeling.  It  was  exquisitely 
played,  the  fast  movements  witli  great 
bFllliancy  and  dash,  and  all  with  won- 
derful purity  of  tone. 

The  Schumann  quintet  was  admirably 
performed.  Mme.  Bloomfield-Zeisler's 
playing  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  al  no  time  did  she  overpower  tho 
other  players. 

The  playing  of  the  quartet  was  more 
than  interesting.  There  were  a few 
bad  attacks,  but  more  often  the  phrases 
began  with  neatness  and  precision.  In 
many  passages  the  ensemble  was  per- 
fect, and  the  players  were  animated  by 
the  same  purpo.se  and  spirit  through- 
out. Next  to  Mr.  Hess,  Mr.  Ferir  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  beautiful  tone 
he  draws  from  his  instrument. 

There  was  a large  and  appreciative 
audience,  and  the  players  were  warmly 
applauded  and  recalled.  The  next  con- 
cert in  the  series  will  be  on  Jan.  2. 


to  produce  tones  that  are  too  evidently 
tif  ■ 


MR.  BISPHAM’S  RECITAL 


trtificial.  She  now  sings,  when  the  mu- 
sic is  within  her  natural  compass,  with 
» fine  legato  and  a richly  beautiful  qual- 
ity of  tone.  Her  phrasing  is  more  au- 
thoritative, and  certain  vocal  manner- 
isms to  which  we  referred  on  former  oc-  j, 
evasions  have  disappeared.  Her  action  is  j 
freer  and  more  expressive  in  the  first  t 
act,  but  :n  the  scene  with  Klingsor  and  p 
in  the  attempted  seduction  of  Parsifal  ,1 
she  is  unemotional,  or  conventionally  i 
melodramatic.  The  complex  part  is  a | 
trying  one,  but  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  does  I 


Mr.  David  Bispham  gave  his  fourth 
and  last  song  cycle  recital  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Jordan  Hall.  He  was  assisted 
by  Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  contralto, 
and  Mr.  Harold  Smith,  pianist.  The 
programme  included  Brahms'  “Four  Se- 
rious Songs.”  sung  by  Mr.  Bispham, 
and  Brahms'  “Fair  Magelone,’1  sung  by 
Mbs  Hall  and  Mr.  Bispham.  The  lat- 
ter read  the  story  of  Pierre  and  Mage- 
lone as  told  by  Tieck,  and  thus  did 


DINNER  DIN. 

“Elaine"  objects  to  dinner  parties  at 
a public  restaurant.  "The  noise  and 
clutter  and  I lie. sight  of  so  many  other 
people  dining  make  the  guests  a little 
absent  and  Vague.  The  conversation  is 
apt  to  be  disjointed  and  decousu.  The 
music  is  specially  distracting,  so  that 
even  intimate  friends  have  to  shout  their 
remarks  to  one  another  and  find  them- 
selves saying  the  most  extraordinarily 
commonplace  things,  while  people  who 
are  almost  strangers  rarely  seem,  under 
these  conditions,  to  make  much  real 
progress  in  acquaintance.”  She  pre- 
fers dinners  in  private  houses. 

But  is  not  the  conversation  at  din- 
ners in  private  houses  often  “decousu”? 
We  hasten  to  add  that  this  "looseness” 
is  in  logical  connection,  not  in  matter, 
not  in  expression  of  thought.  Do  the/ 
diners  in  private  houses  never  shout,! 
never  say  commonplace  things,  always 
make  real  progress  in  acquaintance? 
Too  many  dinners  are  given  as  perfunc- 
tory payments  of  social  obligations. 
The  guests  by  the  middle  of  the  season 
are  thoroughly  bored  with  each  other ; 
they  can  tell  beforehand  the  number 
and  the  nature  of  the  courses,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  anecdotes  and  tlie  jests.  Miss 
Jones'  shoulders  have  loug  been  known 
to  Mr.  Smith,  whose  snuffling  over  his 
soup  has  long  annoyed  Miss  Jones. 
Or  the  dinner  is  given  in  honor  of  some 
visiting  lion.  The  lion  roars  gently 
and  infrequently,  for  the  other  scien- 
tists or  “literary  fellers”  or  professional 
philanthropists  insist  that  the  lion 
should  be  acquainted  thoroughly  with 
their  own  thoughts  aud  deeds. 

“Elaine”  is  not  a close  observer.  Din- 
ner guests  in  restaurants  do  not  always 
; shout  lo  each  other.  We  have  seen 
more  than  once  male  lips  close  to  a 
female  car.  Nor  are  strangers  always 
slow  in  making  "real  progress  in  ac- 
J|  qualntance”  in  a restaurant.  This 
progress  is  not  wholly  due  to  cocktails 
or  champagne. 

There  are  women  who  know  no 
greater  pleasure  than  a dinner  in  a 
crowded  restaurant.  Their  costume, 
their  animation,  their  coquetry,  dis- 
played for  the  benefit  of  all  within 
range  of  vision,  incite  their  male  com- 
panions to  gayety,  wit,  tenderness.  The 
male  wishes  to  be  envied  by  the  less 
fortunate  of  his  sex,  who  are  trying  to 
entertain  business  acquaintances  or 
Uncle  Amos  and  his  maiden  sister 
Yashti.  Thus  spurred,  even  a husband 
finds  his  wife  still  desirable.  There 
are  women  of  a gregarious  nature  who 
shine  only  when  excited  by  the  glare, 
the  crowd,  the  din.  At  a house  dinner 
they  must  needs  be  conventionally  dull, 
or  if  they  are  larkish,  they  ,are  as  chil- 
dren playing  a family  game.  Query: 
Would  Cleopatra  or  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu  have  been  brilliant  in  a 
vegetarian  restauarant ? 

TITLES  AND  NAMES. 

A book  might  be  written  on  the  titlesj 
of  books.  The  stories  of  the  picaresque 
school  often  had  descriptive  sub-titles, 
a summary  of  contents,  and  this  fash- 
ion lias  been  followed  in  a measure  by 
novelists  of  a much  later  age  aud  a 
far  different  purpose.  Richardson  was 
by  no  means  content  with  plain 
“Clarissa  Harlowe,”  and  Thackeray 
added  to  “The  Adventures  of  Philip 
this  sub-title  ; “On  his  way  through  the 
world,  shewing  who  robbed  him,  who 
helped  him  and  who  passed  him  by. 
Some  of  the  greatest  novels  give  no 
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lew  to  the  character  of  the  story : 
om  Jones.”  “Oousine  Bette.”  Bal- 
p8f  was  not  fussy  in  this  respect. 
‘‘Vanity  Fair”  is  an  excellent  title,  so 
is  “A  Shabby  Genteel  Story.”  It  is 
easier  to  use  only  the  name  of  hero  or 
■heroine. 

Some  follow  Miss  Austen,  not  the 
tovelist  of  “Emma,”  but  of  “Pride  and 
“rejudiee,”  “Sense  and  Sensibility.” 
'arody  amuses  itself,  and  we  have 
iolie-  and  Bucolic,  a Summer  Idyl”; 
'Seen  and  Obscene,  or  Watch  and 
Ward.”  So,  too,  when  Miss  Rhoda 
Broughton  made  a sensation  for  a day, 
there  was  the  thought  of  "Red  in  the 
Nose  is  She”  and  “Cometh  Down  Like 
a Shower.”  Novelists  in  apparent  des-  ! 
peration  chose  tags  of  old  ballads,  a,  1 
famous  Hue,  proverbial  saws:  “The 
World  Went  Very  Well  Then,”  “It’s 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend."  “Par  Prom 
the  Madding  Crowd.”  The  mob  of 
readers  likes  an  appeal  that  whets 
curiosity;  the  word  “mystery”  induces 
many  to  buy  a book,  as  others  are  lured 
by  “crime,”  and  how  they  were  de-  ' 
eeived  by  Anatole  France’s  “Crime  of 
Sylvestre  Bonnar.” 

There  are  certain  titles  which,  with- 
out any  association  with  the  books 
themselves,  fascinate  us : “Uncle 

Silas,”  “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  "The 
Black  Tulip,”  “The  Call  of  the  Wild”— 
what  “call”  and  why  “wild” — “The  Re- 
turn of  the  Native,”  “Nancy  Noon,” 
“Moll  Flanders”— and  Defoe's  heroine 
could  never  by  any  possibility  have 
any  other  name  than  Moll.  But  these 
gentlemen  of  various  states  who  lend 
their  names  to  the  backs  of  novels  are 
too  much  like  the  Mr.  Potter  and 
others  who  were  for  a time  in  the  eye 
of  the  reading  public. 

The  fanciful,  the  extravagant  title  is 
no  longer  easily  imagined  in  these  days 
when  young  men  and  young  women 
write  jauntily  two  or  three  novels  a 
year.  And  the  names  of  characters  are 
taken  at  random  as  from  a directory. 
"Olive  Latham"  gives  the  possible 
reader  no  idea  of  a Russian  nihilistic 
story.  Fortunately,  symbolical  nomon- 
L'lature  is  no  longer-  in  fashion.  Dick-  I 
■us,  many  of  whose  names  are  admira-  I 
lie,  as  Daniel  Quilp,  Job  Sweedlepipes.  j 
Lined  atrociously  with  Sir  Mulberry  j 
3a wk  and  his  foolish  friend.  A law-  j 
er  is  no  longer  called  Quirk,  or  Gam- 
non,  or  Snap.  Thackeray’s  names  are 
fteu  illuminative  and  not  too  obvious. 
Thomas  Hardy's  country  folk  are  de- 
ightfully  named.  Tess  is  a more  trag- 
cally  pathetic  figure  by  reason  of  her 
ligh-sounding  family  name,  which  sug- 
ests  clanking  armor  and  lords  and 
idies  in  stone  lying  in  effigy  above 
heir  poor,  perishable  bodies.  One  of 
he  most  remarkable  names  ever  coined 
Ozias  Midwinter,  who  figures  in 
Vilkie  Collins’  “Armadale."  Not  only 
oes  the  name  fit  the  character;  it 
aunts  the  memory,  as  Edwin  Drood 
once  suggests  a mystery;  but  no 
oubt  Collins  saw  “Ozi.is  Midwinter” 
n some  business  sign,  for  the  imag- 
mtion  is  outstripped  by  the  caprice 
f a parent  exulting  in  his  first  born, 
ometiines  these  odd  names  lead  to 
ii'ious  slips.  We  remember  a story 
lat  began:  “Silas  Wiuterbottom  was 
cold,  stern  man.” 

There  is  no  need  of  cudgelling  of 
•ains  to  give  a character  a striking 
ime.  John  Smith  in  real  life  is  often 
grotesque  or  pathetic  figure:  indeed, 
le  tragedy  of  Smith  appeals  to  the 
uly  sensitive  more  than  the  woes  of 
York  or  of  a Lancaster.  Irony  en- 
rs.  Smith  should  be  overlooked  by 
ate.  3Ie  should  lead  a tranquil  life, 
ar  a useful  brood,  make  a good  eud- 
g in  his  bed  and  be  snugly  buried, 
nitli,  with  tempest-tossed  soul,  or 
Jmiitting  meekly  to  the  bludgeon  of 
e Unseen,  assumes  titanic  propor- 
ms.  .John  Davidson  did  not  hesitate 
entitle  a tragedy  “Smith,”  and  three 
the  characters  introduced  in  the  ; 
st  act  are  Brown,  Jones  and  Rob 
son. 


frequently  a noisy  one;  the  operator  is 
a 'typist.'  " This  gallant  defender  of 
the  ladles— “woman”  is  still  a gross  .in- 
sult in  England— splits  both  infinitives 
and  hairs. 


Mr.  Hermann  J.  Boss,  an  instructor  in 
physical  culture,  has  been  accused  of 
shoplifting— and  that,  too.  by  mere  mus- 
cular exertion,  and  not  with  the  a|d  of 
jack-screws.  A boss  lifter  should  easily 
obtain  an  excellent  situation.  Samson  j 
was  not  dragged  before  u magistrate  j 
when  lie  lifted  gates  in  Gaza.  On  the  I 
contrary,  he  was  much  applauded. 

•'The  Alhambra  is  in  danger."  Cheer 
up.  old  chappie.  This  Alhambra  is  in 
Grenada  not  in  London. 
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Young  Pianist’s  First  Boston  Ap- 
Dearance  Is  Made  in  Programme 
Entirely  from  That  Composer's 
Works  in  Steinert  Hail. 


Mi;.  Wesley  Weyman,  pianist,  made  his 
first  appearance  in  Boston  last  evening 
In  Steinert  Hall.  His  programme  was 
composed  of  pieces  by  Liszt:  Ballade  No. 
2,  “Benediction  de  Dieu  dans  la  Soli- 
tude,” “Funerailles,”  “Gnomenreigen,” 
“Sonetto  cxxiii.  del  Petrarca,”  "La 
Predication  aux  Olseaux”;  sonata. 

Mr.  Weyman,  whose  home  is  in  New 
York,  is  a young  pianist,  "a  Harvard 
man,  1899,  .who  since  then  has  studied 
with  Dr.  W illiam  Mason.”  He  has  given 
a Liszt  recital  in  New  York. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a pianist 
in  Boston  has  devoted  his  programme  to 
. Is,?m  'V r ■ Arthur  Friedheim  came  here 
in  1891;  he  was  a saturnine  person  with 
a set  jaw  and  great  muscular  develop- 
ment. A Russian  by  birth  and  of  Ger- 
man parentage,  he  was  possibly  a Nihil- 
ist.  He  gave  a Liszt  recital  and  never 
smiled  during  the  two  or  three  hours. 
Not  long  after  he  was  in  a New  York 
police  court. 

Mr.  Weyman  has  evidently  had  ad- 
vantages, but  he  cannot  have  a sense 
ot  humor;  otherwise  he  never  would 
have  arranged  such  a programme  for  a 
first  appearance  in  Boston.  The  pieces 
have  all  been  played  here,  but  at  merci- 
ful intervals.  Mr.  Josef  Hofmann 
niougln  out  the  "Funerailles”  in  1902 
The  composition  was  inspired  by  the 
£ n~  ?f.  Hungarian  friends  in  a 

Political  uprising.  It.  is  a combination 
ot  a funeral  march  dnd  a wild  return 
ot  hacks  from  the  cemeterv.  On  the 
whole  we  prefer  "General  Persifor  F. 
bmitlvs  M—ch.”  a favorite  piece  of 
maiden  Jaciies  in  the  50s.  There  were 
cannon  and  Mexicans  in  it;  the  title 
page  showed  soldiers  in  their  best  uni- 
forms, and  the  music  was  more  spirited 
No.  Such  programmes  can  not,  should 
net  hie  taken  seriously.  A young  pianist 
who  plays  in  succession  these  pieces 
ana  winds  up  with  the  sonata  should 
not  be  surprised  if,  he  does  not  hold  his 
-audience,  nor  should  he  lie  vexed  if  a 
£ charge  him  witli  pretension. 

Mr.  Weyman,  no  doubt,  has  studied 
hard,  and  he  is  evidently  fond  of  music, 
that  is,  Liszt’s  music.  His  technic  is 
plausible  and  glib,  yet  for  the  "Gnom- 
enreigen it  is  not  adequate.  His  tone 
ls,  often  agreeable,  except  in  son0" 
wnen  he  sings  a melody,  or  rather  a 
Lisztian  phrase,  the  notes  of  the  phrase 
are  rigid  and  metronomic;  the  melody 
does  not  float,  it  is  not  liquid  and  tender 
! There  were  many  contradic- 

i Lons  last  night  in  Mr.  Weyman’s  per- 
forrnance  both  in  technic  and  in  the 
Interpretation.  It  is  perhaps  fairer  to 
! ,,t  ?e  undertook  a severe  and 

thankless  task:  now  and  then  he  did 
surprisingly  well,  and  there  were  times 
}le  ieeme<I  bent  on  testing  the 
strength  of  the  piano  and,  incidentally, 
the  platform.  AH  in  all,  it  was  a singu- 
lur  performance  by  a young  man  of  de- 
cided talent  for  piano  playing.  Would 
it  not  be  a good  tiling  for  him  to  give 
a year  to  Hummel? 

There  was  -a.  kindly  disposed  audience  i 
of  good  size. 


passion  and  breadth.  The  performance 

as  a,  whole  was  studied,  restrained,  for- 
mal, The,  work  demands  players  of 
more  vivid  imagination  and  a greater 
knowledge  of  the  world  with  Its  vanities 
and  its  illusions;  for  Franck’s  music, 
which  c,ame  from  a serene  and  cloistered 
soul,  is  played  best  by  those  who  would 
fain  know  his  peace,  infinite  compas- 
sion, spiritual  exaltation. 

Mr.  Gebhard  played  as  solo  pieces 
Schumann’s  Romanze  in  F sharp,  Inter- 
mezzo No.  G.  Debussy’s  “Evening  in 
Grenada."  Chopin's  Ballade  in  A flat 
Ho  also  played  Liszt’s  "Rigoletto"  Fan- 
tasia, which  we  did  not  hear.  Mr.  Geb- 
hard inis  made  an  indisputable  ad- 
vance in  tlie  aesthetics  of  his  art.  He 
plays  with  more  repose,  he  is  evidently 
less  concerned  with  purely  technical 
matters,  and  therefore  plays  with  more 
elasticity,  and  he  has  gained  much  in 
beauty  of  tone.  There  were  charming 
moments  in  his  performance,  which 
was,  on  a-  higher  poetic  plane  than  lie 
has  previously  attained.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  in  the  sonata  by  Franck  he 
at  times  played  admirably,  but  in  a 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano  the  pianist 
cannot  always  pitch  the  key  of  inten- 
sity or  voice  the  composer’s  thought. 

YVe  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
piece  by  .Debussy  was  played  here  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  the  second  of  his 
three  Estampes.”  Mme.  Hopekirk 
produced  another  of  the  set  ‘Who 
Garden  Under  the  Rain,"  last’ season. 

Evening  m Grenada"  is  highly  impres- 
sionistic music.  There  are  vague  sug- 
gestions of  characteristic  Spanish  in- 
struments, rhythms,  melodies,  hut 
these  are  heard  as  in  a dream.  It  will 
be  some  time,  we  fear,  before  such  mu- 
sical impressionism  will  be  appreciated 
at  its  full  value  in  the  garish  concert 
hall;  it  is  too  fastidiously  refined  too 
subtly  suggestive.  Mr.  Gebhard  ’is  to 
be  thanked  for  acquainting  a public 
with  a little  work  of  the  later  Debussy 
whose  Arabesques,  now  played  by  so 
many,  may  yet  be  to  the  composer  as 
the  "Hexentanz”  to  the  MacDowell  of 
; the  tone  poems  and  legends. 

Miss  Fletcher  has  true  talent  Her 
technic  is  well  grounded,  her  tone  is 
rich  and  pure  and  warm,  she  phrases  in 
an  intelligent  manner  and  she  is  emo- 
tional. She  played  Berlioz’s  “Reverie 
and  Caprice”— composed  in  1839  for  violin 
and  orchestra,  based  on  a th»me  intend 
ed  originally  for  his  opera,  “Benvenuto 
Cellini”;  it  is  dedicated  to  Artot,  but  it 
i was  first  played  by  Alard  in  1842— an  “In- 
| termezzo,”  by  Lalo.  and  Wieniawski’s  fa- 
miliar Polonaise.  The  piece,. by  Berlioz 
might  well  have  been  left  unplayed  As 
he  himself  said,  he  needed  a great 'sub- 
ject to  inspire  him.  The  reverie-caprice 
however,  served  Miss  Fletcher  as  a show 
piece.  Much  may  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed of  this  young  violinist. 


We  read  in  this  same  Matrimonial  Rost 
of  an  English  lady,  spinster,  who  “lias 
travelled  in  Europe,  Asia  and  America, 
lias  a fair  knowledge  of  several  lan-  i 
guages,  of  prepossessing  appearance, 
good  horse  rider,  rower  and  swimmer, 
with  £300  in  cash,  and  good  investments  I 
in  a building  society.”  She  lias  tales 
to  tell.  She  has  seen  cities  and  men.  ' 
She  can  do  things.  She  prefers  “a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  sea,"  so 
it  is  evident  shp  does  not  wish  to  cage 
her  husband.  No  doubt  she  herself  has 
a roving  eye. 

Again,  we  read  of  “a  young  lady, 
aged,  24,  height  fi  ft.  5 in.,  well  edu- 
cated, can  sing,  play  and  paint,  with 
$200,000  a year,  desires  an  introduction  1 
to  an  honorable  gentleman,  of  good 
means,  family  and  position.”  One  would  1 
think  that  there  would  be  a universal 
shout : “Lead  me  to  her.”  Stay : she 
says  nothing  about  her  face  and  figure 
except  that  she  is  5 ft.  5 in. — not  a had 
height,  although  some  prefer  an  Andro- 
mache, in  spile  of  Ovid's  remark.  Has 
this  young  woman,  perchance,  a wen  or  . 
a game  leg?  Or  did  she  amass  her  for-  ■ 


MR.  DE  PACHMANN. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  g-ave  his  fourth 
piano  recital  last  evening  in  Jordan. 
Hall.  His  programme  was  made  up  of 
compositions  by  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Schumann,  Schubert-Liszt  and  Chopin 
that  he  had  already  played  here  this 
season  in  his  afternoon  recitals.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  necessary  to  repeat  what 
has  already  been  said  before.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  this  master  of  tone, 
color,  nuances,  this  sensitive  inter- 
preter, gave  great  pleasure  to  the  audi- 
ence. His  last  recital  before  his  de- 
parture for  San  Francisco  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast  will  be  in  Jordan  Hall  on 
Monday  afternoon,  Dec.  5,  at  3 o’clock, 
when  he  .will  give  a Chopin  recital:  Fan- 
tasia in  F minor,  five  preludes,  scherzo 
in  B-flat  minor,  nocturne  in  G minor, 
five  etudes,.  Polonaise  in  A major,  op. 
40,  No.  1.  four  mazurkas  and  three 
waltzes.  This  programme  is  new  this 
season,  and  one  of  unusual  interest. 


MR.  GEBHARD’S  CONCERT. 

Assisted  by  'Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  Violin- 
ist of  Rare  Promise,  the  Pianist  Gave 
a Delightful  Entertainment. 


Some  one  wrote  to  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
tte:  “X  am  sure  you  are  far  too  chiv- 
rous  to  wittingly  wound  the  feelings 
any  lady,  however  humble.  Now, 
thing  is  more  irritating  to  the  young 
lies  who  operate— with  more  or  less 
ftness  and  orthographic  fidelity— on 
typewriter,  than  to  be  called  ‘typo- 


Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist,  assist- 
ed by  Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist,  gave 
a concert  in  Potter  Hail  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. There  was  a good  sized  and 
very  friendly  audience. 

Hie  concert  began  with  a performance 
of  Cesar  Franck’s  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano,  a sonata  that  must  be  ranked  for 
its  originality,  beauty  and  nobility 
among, ^he  masterpieces  of  chamber  mu'- 
sic.  the  performance  was  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  J’he  finale  with  the  ex- 
th10ll8llt  and  contrived  canon 
was  inayed  sympathetically  but  the 
opening  movement  was  taken  at  too 
slow  a pace,  or  it  might  be  said  that 
nnoe6  The  not.  sufficient  vitality  in  the  j 
Sm  fvJi  sentiment  was  lackadaisical, 
mtmn  j h-md  ingenuous.  The  interpret  j 
ration  ot  the  Recitative  Fantasia  lacked  I 


IN  THE  MARKET. 

We  read  daily  about  persons  desiring 
to  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  matri- 
mony; we  forget  that  there  are  many 
yearning  to  be  yoked.  A copy  of  "The 
Matrimonial  Post  and  Fashionable 
Marriage  Advertiser : the  Only  Mar- 
riage Negotiator  for  the  Nobility,  Gen- 
try, Commercial  and  all  Classes,”  re- 
minds us  of  the  loneliness  of  many  fas- 
cinating men  and  women.  For  these 
men  and  women  are  fascinating ; they 
admit  it  themselves  in  their  advertise- 
ments. Why  have  they  been  ignored? 
Some,  perhaps,  are  too  particular. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  case; 

A young  widow,  church  woman  ah 
Stainer,  of  good  appearance.  Ch  i- 
po?iti°n.  fond  Of  home  life,  domesti- 
cated, industrious,  with  a nice  home 
ni011ey  invested  in  freehold  ji™ 
eiti”  would  be  glad  to  meet  a superior 

™°oodf^ifed  eTfCUlm’  fceIir^  ‘hc  need  of 
a ?ooci  wife.  If  widower  no  objection  to 
children  a churchman  and  abstained 
preferred,  and  must  be  one  fond  of 

Here  the  man  must  be  fond  of  home. 
But  what  can  the  young  widow  do  to 
keep  him  at  home?  The  mere  fact  that 
she  is  of  a loving  disposition,  domesti- 
cated, sound,  and  can  trot  in  harness,  is 
not  enough.  She  is  an  abstainer,  and 
since  she  prefers  a churchman  and  an 
abstainer,  her  invitation  is  somewhat 
wintry  to  the  more  exuberant  male. 

Y\  hat  can  she  do  to  amuse  a spouse’ 
The  Queen  of  Sheba  said  to  St.  An- 
thony in  Flaubert’s  fantastical  tale  ■ 
“Laugh!  You’ll  see  that  I am  very 
gay.  I play  on  tlie  lyre,  I dance  like 
a bee.  and  I can  tell  a lot  of  stories 
each  one  more  diverting  than  the  other  ” 
and  with  that  she  pulled  his  whiskers 


tune  in  a freak  museum?  There  surely 
is  some  out. 

How  honest  men  are!  Here  is  a 
country  squire  who  is  rich,  good-nat- 
ured, kind-hearted  and  possesses  a fine 
estate.  “Tlie  editor  has  his  photograph,” 
and  would  dislike  to  part  with  it.  lie 
has  it  on  his  desk  where  he  can  see  it 
while  lie  works.  “A  young  nobleman, 
count.  27,  ex-officer  in  foreign  army, 
speaking  several  languages,  his  means 
not  affording  him  to  bear  conveniently 
his  title,  should  like  to  know  well  edu- 
cated young  lady  or  widow  from  17  to 
2.r>.  of  considerable  wealth.  Address, 
under  cover  to  editor.  All  or  Nothing.” 
No  one  could  be  more  frank.  The  young 
nobleman  wants  all.  and  has  nothing — 
except  a title,  which  he  cannot  bear 
alone.  Is  there  no  self-sacrificing  young 
woman  to  share  his  burden?  There  is 
“a  young  American  lady,  22  years  of 
age,  5 ft.  0 in.,  blue  eyes,  fond  of  all 
sorts  of  country  sports  and  animals 
and  music."  who  "desires  to  meet  with 
a gentleman  of  title.”  But  she  has 
only  $3000  a year  “and  good  expecta- 
tions, ’ so  she  could  only  “bear  the  title” 
for  a few  weeks — perhaps  a month. 

There  are  pathetic  instances.  A wid- 
ower of  07  should  be  relieved  at  once  by 
j some  devoted  member  of  a Christian  En- 
deavor society  : 

Matrimony.  Christian  widower,  G7, 
very  respectable,  gentlemanly  appear- 
ance, small  means,  very  lonely,  would 
like  to  correspond  with  Christian  having  J 
small  income— not  so  much  object  as  a 
true  Christian,  not  above  60.  Reference  ’ 
exchanged  direct.  Christian,  under  cover 
• to  editor. 

Nor  are  men  always  vain.  One  ad- 
mits that  he  is  “considered  handsome” ; 
another  that  he  is  handsome;  he  also 
admits  that  he  is  .>2,  “but  looking  much  j ] 
younger.”  Poor  devil,  he  has  only  $500  I 
a .Year,  and  he  dreams  of  a woman,  : 
“country  lady  preferred,”  with  private  ! 
income.  A “reverend  gentleman,  A.  L.  j 
C.  D„”  frankly  says  that  lie  is  homely,  ' 
but  what  a prize  he  is!  He  is  “well 
built,  strong,  healthY',  dark,  quiet,  an 
abstainer,  non-smoker,  practical,  eco- 
nomical. of  great  business  abilities,  and 
competent  in  fifteen  languages  and  three 
dialects.”  Any  man  who  can  be  quiet  ^ 
in  fifteen  languages  is  a pearl  beyond  1 
compare.  lie  wants  a wife  not  over  40, 
“but  under  30  preferred,”  with  £150  or 
£200  a Year,  "with  security.”  He  does  1 
not  object  to  a widow,  but  she  must  be 
childless.  “Spinster  orphan  preferred 
or  young  widow  orphan.”  He’s  worth 
a journey  across  the  Atlantic.  O,  ye 
young  women  who  are  beginning  to 
think  you  are  superfluous.  We  would 
give  his  address,  but  this  is  a suspicious 
world  and  there  might  be  talk  of  a 
commission. 


STARS  IN  THEIR  GLORY. 

Mrs.  McCabe  of  New  York  lifted  up 
j her  voice  in  New  York  and  said,  in  pas- 
| sionate  tones,  to  Recorder  Lazarus,  who 
sits  not  at  the  gate,  but  on  the  bench  : 
“I  married  my  star  boarder.  I am  not 
quite  sure  his  love  has  grown  cold,  but 
he  has  changed,  and  I guess  all  star 
boarders  change  after  they  marry  their 
boarding  mistresses."  Mrs.  McCabe  bad  | 
her  husband,  John,  ex-star,  arrested  for 
not  supporting  her.  He  declared  that 


her  meals  were  “too  infrequent.”  The 
recorder  reasoned  with  the  couple.  Mrs. 
McCabe  promised  the  court  to  be 
henceforth  a good  provider,  and  John 
swore  that  he  would  give  his  wages  to 
his  wife.  Rash  promises. 

We  allude  to  this  simple  and  pathetic 
episode  in  New  York  cottage  life — an 
episode  that  might  suggest  a touching 
ballad  of  the  heart  and  the  hearth — in 
the  hope  that  the  Earnest  Student  of 
Sociology  will  use  it  as  a footnote  in 
the  exhaustive  chapter  on  “Star  Board- 
ers" in  the  section  “Boarding  Houses” 
in  his  colossal  work  “Man  as  a Social 
and  Political  Beast”  (the  first  volume 
is  in  press.  Sold  only  by  subscription). 
Bet  us  now  venture  to  contribute  ma- 
terial— disjecta  membra — to  the  scien- 
tific consideration  of  the  psychology  of 
the  star  boarder.  We  have  already  in- 
quired into  the  physiology  and  the  psy- 
chology of  the  lobster,  and  we  hope  soon 
to  examine  the  psychology  of  the  slob 
whose  physiology  is  suggested  by  the 
word  “slob”  itself.  Nor  do  we  speak  as 
one  interested  only  theoretically.  For 
twenty  years  we  knew  boarding  houses 
from  Albany,  N.  Y..  to  Berlin,  Prussia  ; 
from  Paris,  France,  to  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  and  the  “megapolis”  New  Y'ork. 
We,  too.  have  sat  radiantly  glorious  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  boarding  house 
keeper : we,  too,  have  sat  humbly  and 
in  disgrace.  AYe  have  loaned  her  small 
sums  of  money'  when  tradesmen 
frowned  upon  her ; we  have  smiled  a 
softening  smile  when  our  “remittances 
were  unaccountably  delayed.”  AA’ere  we 
ever  a star  boarder?  No. 

The  star  boarder  is  merely  a degen- 
erate variant  of  the  haughty  and  ex- 
clusive being  known  in  England  as  the 
parlor  boarder,  who  rented  the  best 
rooms,  paid  the  highest  prices  and  ex- 
pected the  choicest  food  and  slavish  at- 
tention. He  was  sometimes  a school- 
boy. the  son  of  wealthy  or  aristocratic 
parents.  Calverle.v  thus  describes  a 
rival  in  his  love  for  Miss  Julia  Good- 
child  : 


a rule,  thoughtless,  selfish.'  vain,  shal-,  parts  with  a German  professor.  Chill 
low.  The  other  hoarders  are  revenged  penury’  repressed  his  noble  rage — in 
when  the  landlady  marries  him.  ' |other  words,  the  singer  lived  in  a very- 

small  room,  and  if  the  window  had  been 


DOG  AND  CUR.  shut  voice  might  have  done  damag. 

The  dog  was  a good  dog.  He  was  to  the  furniture.  The  best  teachers  dfl 


alert,  fond  of  sport,  an  entertaining  not  allow  a pupil  to  sing  against  a 
companion  on  a tramp,  for  he  pointed  wall.  Even  with  the  window  open  the 
out  and  showed  things  without  tiresome  neighbors  were  alarmed,  and  there  were 


chatter,  without  a provoking  air  of  dis- 
covery or  of  ownership.  His  bark  was 
discreet ; it  fitted  the  landscape.  This 
dog  was  handsome,  but  not  vain.  Other 
dogs  liked  him  when  he  allowed  them  to 
know  him  : they  that  were  kept  aloof 
respected  him.  But  the  dog  was  some- 
thing more  than  all  this. 

He  was  a tried,  true,  loving  friend  ; 
he  was  one  of  a family.  There  were  no 
children  in  the  house,  and  the  dog  had 
been  as  a child  to  the  man  and  wife, 
who  had  laughed  over  puppy  awkward- 
ness and  gambols,  deplored  the  youthful 
passion  for  destruction,  and  at  the  same 


"retaliating  noises.”  AYe  see  the  lodger 
above  pounding  his  floor,  and  the  one 
beneath  attacking  the  ceiling  with  poker 
and  shovel. 

The  justice  refused  to  grant  an  in- 
terim injunction,  but  said  he  would  ac- 
cept an  undertaking  that  the  music  be 
confined  to  fixed  hours.  A trial  will  de- 
cide the  question  of  shut  or  open  win- 
dow. 

In  the  ideal  city  thera  will  be  dis- 
tricts assigned  to  singers  and  all  per- 
formers on  musical  instruments,  just 
] as  soap  factories  or  boiler  shops  will 
be  confined  within  certain  specified 


time  occasionally  applauded  his  choice  1 (|Uarters.  There  will  be  a musical 


The  parlor  hoarder  ehassced  tow’rds  her  on 
graceful  limb: 

The  onyx  deck’d  his  bosom— but  her  smiles 
were  not  for  him. 


In  small  towns  the  star  boarder  is 
often  the  teller  of  the  bank,  the  popular  j 
clerk  ill  a dry  goods  store,  or,  in  the  j 
county  town,  a court  official.  He  may  ! 
have  an  impudent  eye,  perfervid  politi-  ' 
real  opinions,  a hair-trigger  laugh.  Af- 
ter supper  he  goes  to  his  place  of  busi-  1 
ness  and  smokes  rank  cigars  with  his 
i cronies,  to  whom  he  is  an  oracle.  Or 
he  is  suave  and  sentimental.  At  the 
slightest  sign  of  revolt  at  table,  he  asks 
for  a second  cup  of  coffee,  aud  says  : 
“There’s  no  such  coffee  to  bo  had  in 
New  Y’ork.”  lie  eats  as  though  every 
mouthful  were  a delight.  There  is  a 
shrewd  variety  who  acts  as  counsellor 
to  the  landlady — gives  her  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  the  pecuniary 
condition  of  the  fellow-boarders.  Even 
helps  her  when  payments  are  slack.  He 
is  not  in  love  with  her,  however  fair 
she  be.  He  is  too  old  a bird  to  be 
caught  by  a rosy  nape,  by  an  errant 
and  bewitching  lock  of  hair.  lie  mere- 
ly wishes  to  be  comfortable.  For  the 
, star  boarder  is  always  an  egoist. 

The  star  boarder  may  be  a blushing 
j youth  on  whom  the  landlady  bestows 
maternal  care.  She  may.  especially  if 
she  be  in  the  roaring  and  late  forties, 
have  a more  sentimental  feeling.  E’en 
in  lier  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 
Sometimes  she  prefers  a rattling  bladp. 
a sedate  person  who  calls  regularly  at 
the  houses  of  “the  best  families.”  or  an 
assistant  clergyman  with  carefully  edu- 
cated whiskers  and  a leaning  toward 
candles  aud  incense.  A melancholy 
man  with  a hacking  cougli  or  with 
“heart  trouble"  is  a dangerous  candi- 
date. for  there’s  no  sounding  the  depths 
of  a landlady’s  mind.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  a deep  thinker,  a sc-hol- 
arlv  person,  a scientist,  is  seldom  in  her 
favor. 

The  star  boarder  is  a star  only  in  his 

boarding  house.  If  be  moves  to  an- 
other. his  light  is  put  out.  For,  as  the 
apostle  says:  One  star  diftereth  from 

another  star  in  glory.  The  star  is.  as 


of  things  that  should  be  destroyed.  ,-The 
dog  soon  took  a personal  interest  in  the 
household.  AA’hen  he  did  not  approve 
domestic  discussions  of  a somewhat  vio- 
lent nature  he  looked  reproachfully  at 
the  disputants.  Ilis  own  reticence  and  i 
forbearance  shamed  the  beings  cata- 
logued as  superior.  They  themselves  j 
had  no  illusions.  They  knew  the  moral 
and  philosophic  worth  of  their  friend, 
whose  table  manners  and  general  de- 
portment were  unostentatiously  irre-  j 
proachable. 

This  dog  is  dead.  He  was  shot,  shot 
wantonly,  in  a cowardly  manner,  by  a 
churl.  This  churl  himself  has  a dog, 
just  as  he  has  a watch,  a pair  of  boots, 
a gun.  He  owns  them,  but  his  dog  is 
ashamed  to  call  him  master.  The  dead 
dog  was  courteous  toward  all  of  his  own 
race,  courteous  but  not  familiar.  He 
occasionally  paid  visits,  for  he  was 
punctilious  in  his  behavior,  and  he  re- 
turned calls.  He  was  not  predatory, 
not  wolfish.  He  had  no  foolish  and 
noisy  prejudice  against  the  moon.  His 
visits  should  have  been  welcomed  by  all, 
for  some  were  not  worthy  of  them.  The 
churl  shot  him,  without  excuse  or 
shadow  of  excuse.  There  is  no  proof 
that  lie  did  the  cowardly  deed ; but  he 
had  often  threatened  to'  shoot  any  dog 
that  ran  over  his  lot,  and  his  threats 
were  loud-mouthed  and  foul.  Dogs  of 
his  neighborhood  who  could  not  believe 
that  a man  would  harm  them  without 
cause  died  suddenly.  Their  bodies  were 
found  with  bullet  holes  in  them.  And 
now  our  friend  has  joined  them.  Mas- 
ter and  mistress  mourn  him  and  will 
not  be  comforted.  The  churl  grins. 
AA'hat  can  be  proved  against  him? 
There  is  one  dog  less;  there  are  curs 
who  survive  him ; they  walk  erect  and 
on  two  legs;  they  snarl,  and,  when  they 
are  not  afraid  of  being  found  out,  they 
bite. 


/■  '<?**■ 


SHUT  OR  OPEN? 

Many  of  us  know  the  flat-lady  who 
practises  on  the  piano  from  the  call 
of  the  milkman  to  the  arrival  of  the 
light-extinguishing  janitor.  She  is  the 
true  belle  dame  sans  merei.  The  flat- 
singer  is  less  formidable:  for  the  throat 
is  more  delicate  than  the  hand.  Y'et 
singers  are  often  rude  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  aud  lately  in  London  there 
was  an  effort  to  have  an  “interim  in- 
junction” granted  against  a gentleman 
— there  are  no  men  aud  women  in 
England;  there  are  members  of  the 
nobility,  there  are  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
there  are  persons. 

This  gentleman,  it  appears,  is  in 
training  for  the  operatic  professiou^He 
has  been  singing  with  open  window  as 
well  as  throat,  and  such  was  his  zeal 
that  he  essayed  cantilenas,  scales  aud 
roulades  after  II  P.  M.  Such  late 
hours  of  practice,  by  the  way.  are  not 
recommended  by  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern tone  builders.  The  singer  should 
avoid  vinegar,  tobacco,  strong  waters, 
late  hours  and  nuts.  The  counsel  of 
this  particular  singer  said  his  client 
was  a true  artist,  while  the  counsel  on 
the  other  side  was  so  undignified  as  to 
liken  the  voice  of  the  operatic  candi- 
date unto  the  “howling  of  a dog,”  from 
which  we  have  a right  to  infer  that  the 
sinaer  was  studying  AA'agnerian  heroic 


hetto,  where  singers  and  fiddlers  and 
pianists  and  cornetists  and  the  rest  can 
sing  and  play  at  any  hour.  To  say  that 
musicians  should  be  compelled  to  wear 
a distinguishing  costume  would  be  going 
too  far.  After  all,  they  are  human 
beings,  and  even  pupils  of  Liszt  now 
cut  their  hair,  and  distinguished  fiddlers 
are  accustomed  to  the  true  use  of  the 
bath  tub.  As  long  as  musicians  are 
allowed  to  dwell  at  will,  there  can  be 
no  police  law  regulating  the  state  of  i 
the  window.  AA'e  are  aware  of  the  lact  ; 
that  in  some  German  cities,  pianists  in  I 
summer  are  compelled  to  practise  with 
shut  windows,  but  to  English-speaking  j 
pqople  a house  is  a castle,  and  the  win-  j 
dows  are  adjusted  according  to  the  will  ] 
of  the  dweller. 

IN  THE  COFFIN. 

' Mr.  Hall  Caine  was  a friend  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  AA’hen  Ros- 
setti’s wife,  Elizabeth  Siddal,  died,  iter 
husband  buried  in  her  coffin  the  mass 
of  his  poems  which  were  ill  manuscript, 
but  had  already  been  announced  for 
publication.  As  his  brother  wrote:  "He 
chose  to  make  this  sacrifice  to  her  mem- 
ory, and  for  more  than  seven  years 
thereafter  he  was  unable  to  bring  out 
the  intended  volume.  At  last,  in  Octo- 
ber, 18(59.  the  manuscript  was  uncof- 
fined. and  the  publication  ensued.  Or, 
as  Air.  Marcel  Sehwob  tells  the  tale  in 
“Lilith”:  “He  swore  he  had  been  poet 
only  for  her  sw’eet  sake,  and  he  buried 
the  book  ill  the  coffin  under  her  lumi- 
nous hair.  Then  he  went  fab  front  the 
tomb  and  sought  landscapes  that  did 
not  recall  the  loved  one.  But  the  sound 
of  the  sea  recalled  her  tears,  and  he 
heard  her  voice  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  forest;  and  the  swallow  turning 
its  black  head  seemed  the  graceful 
movement  of  the  neck  of  his  beloved.” 
The  inconsolable  lover  remembered  at 
last  that  he  was  a poet.  “And  so  one 
night  he  found  himself  trembling,  pur- 
sued by  an  odor  which  clung  to  his 
garments,  with  earth-stained  hands, 
with  the  noise  of  broken  wood  in  his 
ears — and  before  him  was  the  book, 
tho  work  of  his  life,  which  he  had 
snatched  from  the  dead.  He  had 
robbed  Lilith  of  the  book  which  reeked 
of  death.  The  pages  W’ere  hideously 
moist,  and  with  the  glory  that  escaped 
from  them  eamo  a whiff  of  corruption.” 
Alas,  Mr.  Schwob’s  prose  is  untransla- 
table, let  the  translator  strive  bis 
utmost. 

In  Mr.  Caine's  new  novel.  “The 
Prodigal  Son,”  Oscar  Stevenson  buries 
manuscript  music  in  the  santo  passion- 
ately tragic  manner,  but.  when  be  needs 
money  to  gamble  at  Monte  Carlo,  he 
causes  this  music  to  be  recovered.  For 
this  incident  the  novelist  has  been  re- 
proached for  dishonoring  his  'lead 
friend,  Rossetti.  ’1  lie  reproach.  Mr. 
Caine  says  in  a singular  letter  of  ex- 
planation. causes  him  “great  pain  and 
sorrow.”  AYe  characterize  the  letter 
as  “singular.”  and  for  this  reason:  Mr. 
Caine  improves  the  occasion  oy  sug- 
gesting unpleasant  things  about  tho 
poet  Whose  kindness  to  him  he  de- 
scribes as  "boundless.”  He  insinuates 
that  Rossetti's  marriage  was  an  im- 
perfect one.”  AA  hy  did  Rossetti  bury 
the  manuscript?  “AA  as  it  remorse  for 
failure  of  duty,  and,  perhaps,  for  some- 


thing still  graver?”  Why  did  OiV  poet 

seek  his  manuscript?  "AA’hat  was  the 
weakness  which  led  Rossetti  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  his  wife’s  grave?  AA'as 
it  liis  literary  ambition,  his  inability  to 
resist  the  importunities  of  his  friends, 
and  his  sense  of  the  loss  to  literature 
which  his  sacrifice  had  involved?” 
AA'hatever  may  be  thought  of  Air. 
Caine  as  a novelist,  he  is  surely  not  a 
man  of  fine  feeling,  or  he  would  not 
ferret  out  reasons  for  Rossetti’s  ac- 
tions. The  poet  was  devoted  to  his 
wife;  lie  idolized  her:  she  was  his  god- 
dess, his  muse.  AA’hcn  she  died  he 
buried  the  inspirations  with  the  in- 
spirer.  He  put  liis  poems  between  herH 
cheek  and  her  hair,  her  heavy  and  cop-  fl 
pery-goldcn  hair.  The  years  went  by;fl 
his  constant  thought  was  of  the  woman  fl 
within  her  coffin,  and  there  with  her  I 
were  the  poems  that  chanted  praise! 
of  her.  These  poems,  if  published,  I 
would  be  her  monument  for  years,  fl 
more  glowing  than  marble,  more  en- 1 
during  than  bronze.  The  woman  her- 1 
self,  perhaps,  longed  that  the  great  I 
world  might  know  his  passion  for  her  I 
and  remember  her  as  he  sang  her! 
beauty.  She  had  had  the  poems  with  I 
her  till  she  could  repeat  them  in  the  I 
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silence  of  the  grave.  Was  it  desecra- 
tion for  him  to  open  the  coffin?’  The  I 
eastern  sage  wrote:  “My  companions  j 
said  unto  me  that  if  I should  visit  the  I 
tomb  of  my  beloved,  my  grief  would  be  | 
in  a measure  assuaged.”  Rossetti  vis 
ited  Elizabeth,  not  for  his  own  comfort,  I 
but  for  her  abiding  glory.  No  doubt  | 
the  woman  smiled  on  him  when  he  took 
the  volume  from  her. 

There  are  men  who  are  poseurs  in 
their  affliction.  They  are  like  unto  the 
Frenchman  who  asked  a friend  whether 
his  agony  of  grief  had  caused  favorable 
comment  at  his  wife’s*  funeral.  Re- 
assured, confident  that  he  had  done  all 
that  a husband  could  have  done,  he 
asked:  “Did  you  go  to  the  grave?” 

“No,”  answerd  the  friend,  “I  had  an 
important  engagement.”  “Ah!  you 
thought  I was  sorry  at  the  house;  you 
should  have  seen  me  at  the  grave.  I 
raised  h— 1 at  the  grave.”  There  are 
men  who  hysterically  entreat  that  they 
may  be  lowered  with  the  loved  one, 
and  yet  within  a year  lead  gayly  an- 
other to  the  altar.  These  men  were 
sincere  in  the  cemetery  and  in  the 
church.  The  most  violent  outward 
demonstrations  are  the  soonest  over. 

But  Rossetti  was  of  another  nature. 
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Elizabeth  may  .well  rest  content,  for 
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through  her  husband's  poems  she  lives 
in  her  strange  beauty,  her  irresistible 
fascination.  The  desecrator  of  her 
tomb  is  not  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti;  it 
is  Air.  Hall  Caine.  And  Mr.  Caine  is 
doubly  desecrator,  for  he  has  endeav- 
ored to  cast  doubt  on  the  happiness  of 
a marriage  that  was  itself  a poem  of 
wondrous  beauty. 
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Personal  Recollections  of  the  Com 
poser  Given  in  a Lecture  a 
Jordan  Hall — The  Great  Car 
Given  to  His  Songs. 


Mr.  Georg  Henschel  lectured  yestei 
day  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall  on  hi 


"Personal  Recollections  of  Johanne  ^ 

, ...  enrorm  rntivnl  i . 
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Brahms.”  There  was  a comparativcl 
small  and  appreciative  audience. 

Mr.  Henschel  began  by  saying  tho 
he  had  been  asked  to  leoture  on  th 
ethics  of  modern  music,  a subject  tha 
appalled  him.  in  view  of  the  Iat 
Straussian  orchestral  complications  an 
the  introduction  of  a wind  machine  i 
“Don  Quixote."  AYhy  not  a ram  in- 
chine  and  realism  carried  so  tar  a- 
necessitate  the  hearer  cringing  a macs 
intosh  and  umhreUa?  No.  Mr.Hensc 
preferred  to  read  his  reminiscences  c 
Brahms,  the  last  of  the  classics. 

He  told  of  his  intercourse  witn  nu 
at  German  music  festivals  and  < 
Vienna,  of  certain  characteristics  c 
Brahms:  how  he  snored,  howne  er 
joyed  cafe  life,  how  he  was  readil>sa> 
eastic.  A Pleasant  view  of  Brahm 
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diary  kept  by  Mm,  and.  as  - - 
land,  published.  at  least  In  part, 
American  magazine  some  yeais 
(pinions  expiossed  by  Brahms  on 
iposers  and  music:  what  he  thought 
he  value  of  metronomic  marking-’, 
dislike  ol'  "Tristan”  and  admiration 
parts  of  “Giietterdacmmerung  I h s 
In  the  selection  of  poems  for  his 
• his  modesty  when  he  recollected 
orks  of  such  giants  os  Bach  and 
■oven.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  per- 
fc,  that  a light  allusion  was  made  to 
I fertility  of  Raff,  on  whom  Brahms 
id  the  lecturer  called,  for  Raff  s fet- 
litv  (was  spurred  by  absolute  poverty  , 
"wrote  pot-boilers  that  he  might  live. 
Tile  lecture  was  delivered  in  a pleae- 
■ S&confidential  manner,  and  Mr.  Hen- 
hel  at  times  expressed  his  own  views 
interning  the  duties  of  young  com- 
isers  how,  for  instance,  they  should 
ioosc  genuinely  artistic  subjects  for 
fitment.  It  is  a pity  that  the  lecture 
S not  better  attended. 

SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL 

The.  programme  of  the  7th  public  re- 
earsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tliis  afternoon  includes  one  novelty— 
familiar  piano  piece  of  Liszt,  "The 
ermon  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  to  the 
•>  which  has  been  orchestrated  by 
•piix  MotU.  Liszt  wrote  the  piano  piece 
t Rome  and  dedicated  it  to  his  daugh- 
.]•  ('osima.  Mottl  continues  the  line, 
e dedicated  his  transcription  to  Dani- 
la the  daughter  of  Cosima  while  she 
va's  the  wife  of  Von  Buelow.  In  the 
iano  piece  tho-  birds  twitter  in  ara- 
esciues  and  the  saint  preaches  with  a 
lie  iarlfonc  voice  These  relations  have 
eon  preserved  by  Mottl. 

The  other  orchestral  pieces  are  Bei- 
ioz'  overture  to  "King  Lear'  and 
Sumann's  symphony  in  E flat  major, 
lo  known  as  the  “Rhenish. 

Mr  Eugene  Ysaye.  although  this  is 
,1s  third  visit  to  Boston,  will  make  his 
11  second  appearance  at  these  concerts, 
nstead  If  Beethoven's  concerto,  which 
,vas  anifounced,  he  will  play  Bruch’s 
"Fantasia  on  Scottish  Airs  ’ and  Bach  » 
roncerti)  in  E major,  No.  2.  for  violin, 
drehesua  and  organ.  The  distinguished 

f iolinistj  will  be  heartily  welcomed. 

THE  FIDDLE'S  SPELL. 

We  ali  read  a day  or  two  ago  the  ro- 
l antic  story,  one  that  might  be  found 
i the  Arabian  Nights,  especially  in 
iteveuson’s,  of  the  fair  woman  in  a 
ailor-made  blue  gown,  adorned  with 
Jiamond  brooch  and  diamond  rings, 
who  called  at  a Tenderloin  police  sta- 
tion in  New  York  aud  begged  for  a 
>Jace  to  sleep.  " ■ 

She  is  a countess,  and  of  a family 
■iociallv  aud  politically  powerful.  For 
several  years  she  earned  considerable 
-urns  of  money  by  introducing  riotK 
Americans  to  members  of  the  English 
lobility.  Seven  weeks  ago  sbe  met  a 
iolinist  in  London  and  fled  witl/hiru 
o New  York.  When  she  left  London 
he  had  $5000,  “but  all  this  has  been 
pent  at  New  York  hotels”  a sad  eom- 
nentary  on  the  prices  charged  at  these 
nns.  When  the  money  was  all  gone, 
he  violinist  disappeared  with  his  vio- 
in,  disappeared  “subito”  aud  “allegro 
aoltd.” 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Henry  James 
vrote  a story  in  which  he  gave  a 
isyehological  study  of  a woman  who 
upported  herself  in  London  by  intro- 
hieing  her  American  countrywomen  to 
he  swells  of  the  city.  No  doubt  there 
re  such-  introducers.  The  trade  is  a 
lelicate  one;  it  requires  an  intimate 
nowledge  of  tie  world,  a keen  appre- 
iatiou  of  the  foibles  of  supposedly 
veil  bred  persons,  cool  judgment,  infl- 
ate tact.  How  could  a woman  who 
vas  successful  in  this  profession  be 
tersuaded  to  run  away  with  a fiddler, 
ven  though  he  were  a virtuoso?  Name 
tot  the  case  of  the  Princess  of  Chi- 
uay  and  Mr.  Rigo.  The  women  are 
lot  in  the  same  class.  The  princess 
vas  undoubtedly  bored  beyond  endur- 
ance by  the  formalities  and  restric- 
ions  of  Belgian  aristocratic  life.  Tnis 
iountess  Vanetti  had  plenty  to  occupy 
ler  mind;  she  was  playing  an  amusing 
ind  exciting  game,  which  was  profit-, 
ible  to  her.  Why  did  she  kick  over  her 
meket? 

The  explanation  is  a simple  one; 
According  to  mediaeval  belief,  the  fid- 
lle  is  the  favorite  instrument  of  Satan, 
lis  bowing  was  so  vigorous  in  the  mid- 
lie  ages— although'  Joachim  might  not 
lave  approved  it — that  men  and  women 
lancing  to  his  music  kept  on  till  they 
lied.  Miss  Jeannette  d’Abadie  saw 
Mrs.  de  Martibalserena  dance  with 
lour  frogs  at  the  same  time  at  a S»b- 
oat  personally  conducted  by  Satan, 
,vho  then  fiddled  in  an  extraordinarily 
,vild  fashion.  It  is  true  that  the  good 
nonk,  Abraham  a Sancta-Clara,  in- 
sisted that  Satan’s  favorite  instrument 
s not  a fiddle— “for  with  a fiddle  an 
ingel  rejoiced  the  heart  of  St.  Fran- 
.j8”_n0r  is  it  a harp,  trumpet,  tam- 


bourinct'TFis  the  pagan  lyre:  but 'the 
monk’s  "voice  is  drowned  in  the  sea  of 
tumultuous  contradiction.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  negro  ■preacher  whom 
Artemus  Ward  heard  in  Cleveland. 
“Whar  there’s  fiddling  there’s  no 
righteousness,  and  unrighteousness  is 
wickedness,  and  wickedness  is  sin! 
That’s  me— that’s  Jones”— this  testi- 
mony alone  puts  the  saint  in  the  long 
roll  of  the  sadly  mistaken.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  fiddler  be 
a Paganini  or  a duffer;  the  fi^He  has 
a mysterious,  demoniac  charm  irresis- 
tible to  women.  Believe  us,  Huuold 
Singut,  who  drew  after  him  the  rats 
and  the  maids  and  the  matrons  in  j 
Hamelin  town,  was  a fiddler,  not  a I 
piper. 
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WILLARD  FLINT'S  RECITAL 

Popular  iBass-Baritone  Pleased  an 
Appreciative  Audience  in 
Steinert  Hall. 

Mr  Willard  Flint,  bass-baritone,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Zella  Cole,  pianist,  gave 
a song  recital  last  evening  in  Steinert 
Kail  He  sang  Handel’s  "Revenge 
Timotheus  Cries,”  Vlllifers  Stanford’s 
vprsion  of  the  Irish  song.  ^°ve  s 

4 ' Arhntus  ” Strauss’  “Tra  um  duich 
die  * Daem’nierung,”  Tschaikowsky  s 
•■Pilgrim's  Song,”  Miss  Lang  s 1 lie 
King  Is  Dead,”  the  Duke’s  ana  from 
Gomes'  “Salvator  Rosa.”  MisS  Lang  s 
Noel,”  Foote’s  “Wanderer’s 
Song”  and  the  couplets  of  1 ulcan  from 
Gounod’s  “Philemon  and  Baucis.”  Miss 
Cole  Played  Schumann's  Novellette,  op. 

<>1  No  5’  Leschetitzki  s Jeu  des 
Chides"  and  Debussy’s  second  Ara- 
besque. There  was  an  appreciative  audi- 

elM®  °IMntrhasZ grown  in  artistic  Stature 
during  the  last  two  years.  His  delivery 
is  more  flexible,  more  elastic  Ills  in- 
terpretation is  more  versatile  The  pro- 
gramme of  last  night  tested  him  m 
many  ways,  and  as  a lule  to  his  ad- 
vantage. The  aria  of  the  Duke  from 
the  opera  of  Gomes  liad  true  Italian 
dramatic  and  rhetorical  atmosphere. 
Miss  Lang’s  “Tryste  Noel”  was  sung 
■with  unaffected  simplicity;  the  song  by 
Foote  was  Interpreted  with  true  light- 
ness of  feeling,  and  there  was  French 
mockery  in  the  couplets  of  Gounod  s 
Vulcan  Yet,  perhaps,  the  performance 
of  Tschalkowsky’ s song  might  justly  be 
put  above  that  of  the  others.  Mr.  Flint 
knows  the  value  of  the  long  melodic 
line-  his  phrasing  is  musical  and  his 
enunciation  is  a delight.  His  faithful 
work  is  bringing  artistic  results. 

Miss  Cole  played  sympathetic  accom- 
paniments. As  a solo  player  she  has  a 
fluent  technique.  In  the  Novellette  there 
was  too  free  use  of  the  damper  pedal. 
The  most  satisfactory  performance  by 
her  was  that  of  the  Debussy’s  Ara- 
| besque. 

AMERICA  IN  EUROPE. 

“A  Mother”  wrote  to  the  New  York 
Times  from  Dresden,  deploring  the  fact 
that  “Hie  American  Bar”  is  advertised 
freely  in  European  cities;  that  the  sign 
“American  Bar”  is  prominently  dis- 
played on  much-frequented  inns;  that 
the  American  flag  is  employed  as  a 
bait.  “1  resent  this  use  of  our  beloved 
country’s  name  and  flag.  Cannot  some- 
thing be  done  to  remedy  it?” 

Twenty  years  ago  American  bars  in 
Europe  were  very  few  in  number,  ami 
they  were  an  acknowledged  snare  and 
delusion.  The  patriotism  of  all  save 
the  most  adventurous  and  hysterical 
American  was  soon  quenched,  and  he 
preferred  the  native  beer  hall  or  wine- 
shop, or  even  the  bodega,  where  he  sat  ; 
on  a kog  in  the  shade  of  a hogshead,  j 
and  sometimes  a tun.  The  term  “Arner-  [ 
iean”  in  Paris  was  not  then  wholly 
complimentary;  an  “American”  eye 
was  one  that  took  in  everything,  and 
in  certain  classes  of  low  society  it  was 
synonymous  with  swindler  s -eye;  a 
theft  “in  the  American  fashion”  was 
what  we  should  call  a swindle,  as  in 
the  giving  of  false  gold  pieces  in 
change.  The  “American”  bar  of  twenty 
years  ago  was,  perhaps,  appropriately 
named  according  to  Parisian  slang. 

In  those  days  the  American  bar  in 
Europe  was  practically  a bar  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  over  this 
bar  alleged  American  drinks  were  sold 
at  an  absurdly  high  price.  This  bar 
was  not  anything  like  a cafe,  “the 
salon  of  the  democracy,”  where  one 
! played  dominos,  read  the  newspapers 
and  wrote  letters.  The  visiting  and  j 
homesick  patriot  rushed  to  the  bar  and  j 
ordered  the  drinks  peculiar  to  his  city  j, 
or  familiar  throughout  the  great  and  I 
glorious  republic.  There  were  little  ^ 
signs  in  these  bar-rooms,  names  of 
fancy  drinks  curiously  misspelled.  The 
barkeeper  was  generally  an  English 


cockney,  who  liad  ii ever  studied 
ously  at  an  alcoholic  university.  There 
were  hangers-on,  quisby  English  and 
Americans  who  lived  on  the  shady  side 
of  Queer  street.  There  was  always  a 
swearing  colonel  and  not  infrequently 
u judge  of  singularly  unjudicial  appear- 
ance. After  due  celebration  of  the 
American  eagle's  lofty  flight,  a hawk 
would  propose  to  the  lonesome  pigeon 
a little  pleasure  trip  through  Paris  by 
gaslight. 

it  is  now  no  doubt  all  different,  and 
for  the  better.  Sanguine  persons  tell  us 
the  world  is  improving,  and  perhaps  the 
American  bar  in  Europe  is  now  an 
honor  to  our  country,  so  far  as  bars  go. 
A New  York  poet  once  described  the 
saloon  as  the  “horrible  red  lighthouse  of 
hell,”  and,  while  we  prefer  Virgilian 
reserve  in  the  expression  of  poetic 
thought,  we  sympathize  with  “A 
Mother’s”  complaint,  chiefly  from  the 
fear  lest  these  bars  do  our  country 
gross  injustice. 

Our  ancestors  in  New  England  were 
given  to  straight  and  solemn  drinks. 
New  England  rum  was  put  down  as  a 
fulfilment  of  a stern  duty  at  weddings, 
baptisms,  funerals,  barn  raisings, 
church  dedications.  Why  should  Amer- 
ica, for  years  not  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts,  be  suddenly  knovtn 
all  over  Europe  as  the  home  of  fantas- 
tically named  drinks  in  great  variety? 
The  Only  William  of  New  York,  a for- 
eigner by  birth,  stated  not  long  ago 
that  some  of  our  most  famous  drinks 
were  compounded  years  back  in  Ger- 
many; but  he  cited  no  authorities,  and 
his  own  age  is  less  than  that  of  the  re- 
spective drinks  he  named.  William 
came,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  from  a 
sea  town.  Is  it  not  highly  probable 
that  ship  captains  returning  from 
American  ports  bore  with  them  recipes 
which,  on  landing,  were  immediately 
put  up  and  then  down? 

The  New  York  sport  will  call  loudly 
in  a Chicago  saloon  for  a form  of 
drink  peculiar  to  the  Tenderloin;  he 
will  present  a parochial  prescription. 
In  like  manner  the  Chicagoan  may  as- 
tonish a staid  Bostonian  behind  the 
bar.  These  exhibitions  of  provincial 
pride  contribute  to  the  gayety  of  life. 
Restless  Americans,  in  their  desire  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  their  country 
throughout  the  world,  have  made  the 
“American  Bar”  a necessity.  The  visi- 
tors increased  in  number,  and  their 
thirst  seemed  to  increase  in  due  pro- 
portion. Cocktails,  cobblers,  juleps, 
smashes — these  were  at  last  provided 
as  in  commercial  self-defence.  How  a 
man  of  observation  and  experience  and 
fine  taste  in  a German  city  can  pass  by 
a beer  hall  or  a wine  cellar  and  ritsh 
into  an  American  bar  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding. Such  men  now  invade 
these  cities  in  battalions,  and  they  must 
be  satisfied.  They  wish  .to  drink  under 
their  own  flag,  not  under  the  vine  of 
another,  nor  in  the  shade  of  a foreign 
brewery.  Nor  should  a flag  thus  dis- 
played annoy  the  sensitive.  For  years 
there  was  talk  abroad  of  American 
mixed  drinks  when  the  literature  aud 
art  of  America  were  ignored  or  non- 
existent. “The  cocktail  follows  the 
flag.”  
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Face  of  the  Violinist  Transfigured 
While  Playing — Great  Audience 
Wished  to  Hear  More  of  Such 
Wonderful  Music. 


At  Seventh  Symphony  Concert 
Great  Virtuoso  Made  Music  of 
Bach  Take  on  New  Beauty — 

Surpassed  Triumph  of  Art. 


HE  BEGINS  WHERE 

TECHNIC  LEAVES  OFF 


The  programme  of  the  seventh,  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In 
Symphony  Hall,  last  night,  Mr.  Gerlcke, 
conductor;  Mr.  Eugene  Ysaye,  solo  vio-  I 
i linist,  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "King  Lear” Berlioz 

Concerto  In  F,  major.  No.  2.  for  violin ...  Bach  ) 
,St.  Francis’  Sermon  (o  the  Birds. . .Llezt-. Mottl  i 
(First  time.) 

Concerto  In  L>  minor,  No.  2,  for  violin.  .Bruch  ; 
Symphony  in  10  Hat  minor.  No.  3 Schumann  . 

Now  and  then  a great  virtuoso-musi- 
cian visits  us,  and  the  Symphony  con- 
cert is  merely  the  occasion  for  the  dis-  I 
play  of  his  rare  qualities.  There  are 
some  who  cry  out  against  the  perform-  ; 
ance  of  any  concerto  in  a concert  of  ] 
symphonic  works,  and  in  Paris  the 
more  hot-headed  hiss  when  violinist  or  j 
pianist  makes  his  bow. 

It  will  be  a long  time  before  audi- 
ences are  trained  to  enjoy  concerts 
without  a pronounced  solo  individuality, 
before  they  are  interested  only  in  sym- 
phonies. overtures,  symphonic  poems. 
Until  that  time  comes,  and  it  will  not  be 
in  our  day  and  generation,  the  chief 
care  should  be  in  the  selection  of  the 
singers  and  of  the  players  on  instru- 
ments. 

‘Neither  Mr.  Y’saye  nor  the  audience  is 
to  be  blamed  for  wishing  to  hear  him 
play  as  much  as  possible,  for  such  vio- 
linists are  rare.  Sarasate  is  advanced  in 
years  and  it  is  not  likely  that  his  sil- 
very tone  will  'be  heard  again  in  our 
cities.  Joachim  is  already  a tradition. 
Lady  Halle  was  the  last  of  the  grand 
old  school  who  showed  us  how  Spohr 
should  be  played  according  to  the  spirit 
of  his  period. 

Mr.  Ysaye  himself  talks  of  abandon- 
ing the  virtuoso's  career  to  devote  him- 
self to  orchestral  conducting  for  which 
he  has  uncommon  gifts.  Let  us  then 
take  pleasure  in  such  artistry  'White  we 
may,  for  Mr.  Ysaye  is  today  without 
a rival. 

In  him  we  find  the  blend  of  the  purely 
classical  and  the  ultra-modern  roman- 
tic. The  romanticism  of  his  classicism 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
his  performance,  and  this  romanticism 
is  by  no  means  modernization.  He  does 
more  than  breathe  the  breath  of  life 
and  beauty  into  old  forms,  into  conven- 
tional figures  and  ornaments.  By  ' the 
wondrous  quality  of  his  tone,,  by 
nuances  that  seem  as  though  they  must 
have  been  indicated  by  Bach  himself, 
in  an  inspired  moment,  by  the  love  that 
the  violinist  himself  feels  for  this  music, 
that  which  would  otherwise  be  a suc- 
cession of  formulas  becomes  a personal 
message  charged  with  the  highest  poetic 
feeling. 

Here  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
technique.  Mr.  Y’saye  begins  where 
technique  leaves  off.  In  a way.  he  cre- 
ates this  music,  but  the  creator  himself 
does  not  step  between  the  music  and 
the  rapt  bearer.  As  the  face  itself  of 
this  violinist  becomes  illuminated  with 
the  beauty  of  the  thoughts  suggested 
to  him  by  Bach,  so  the  music  itself 
takes  on  the  form  of  beauty,  and  with 
the  repetition  of  each  formula  there  is 
a still  loftier  imaginative  flight.  The 
hearer  is  not  then  concerned  with  Bach  j 
or  with  Mr.  Ysaye;  he  is  conscious  only 
of  the  presence  of  ineffable  beauty,  and 
lie,  too.  though  perhaps  inherently  pro- 
saic, dreams  dreams  and  sees  entranc- 
ing visions. 

This  is  not  criticism;  it  is  eulogy.  And 
in  this  instance  the  eulogy  of  haunting 
impressions  is  the  only  just  criticism. 

This  absence  of  the  very  thought  of 
teehniqde  is  tfe  first  step  in  tne  en- 
grossing pleasure  of  Mr.  Ysaye’s  per- 
formance. Whether  he  play  music  by 
Bach  or  by  Bruch,  the  hearer  is  not 
aware  of  the  labor  of  a violinist.  He 
may  remember  one  of  the  last  speeches  , 
of  Vieuxtenips,  who.  far  away  in  en- 
forced exile  ’neath  an  alien  sun,  sighed 
plaintively  for  the  sound  of  Ysaye’s 
chanterelle.  He  may  remember  vague- 
ly terms  used  by  violinists  in  their  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  relative  merits 
of  the  acknowledged  great  irtuosos.  but 
all  this  is  quickly  'forgotten.  He  is  as 
absorbed  as  is  Y’saye.  The  two  listen 
to  the  music.  The  face  of  the  violin- 
ist is  transfigured,  as  was  that  of  Cesar 
Franck'  when  he  heard  celestial  bar-  , 
monies.  Nor  is  the  spell  broken  when  1 
the  music  ceases.  Long  afterward  the 
tone,  the  phrase,  the  grace  and  the  del-  j 
icacy  are  remembered  as  by  poor  par- 
alyzed  Vieuxtemps  in  Algiers. 

The  word  "interpretation”  here  seems 
pedantic,  for  the  music  has  the  spon- 
taneity. the  freedom  of  an  improvisa- 
tion. It  is  as  though  the  music  were 
for  the  first  time  called  into  being. 
Rare  and  flawless  art!  And  there  is 
that  in  Mr.  Ysaye’s  performance  that 
surpasses  the  triumph  of  art. 

And  herei  one  might  stop,  without  I 
comment  on  Berlioz’s  "King  Lear,”  an  i 
extraordinary  work  for  its  year,  a work  j 
charged  with  the  extravagance  of  the 
ronmntic  period,  when  Shakespeare  was 
the  fetish  of  the  revolutionaries;  when  ! 
Byron  was  a name  to  eonlure  with  I 
The  transcription  by  Mottl  of  Liszt’s 
familiar  piano  piece  in  which  St. 
Francis  preaches  to  the  chirping  and 
twittering  birds  and  turns  their  light- 
ness to  pious  contemplation  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  imaginative  scoring, 
and  it  was  played  with  exceeding 
finesse.  The  symphony  was  heard  by 
sated  ears,  and  it  is  to  us  the  least 
interesting  of  Schumann’s  four.  The 
feature  of  the  concert  was  the  mutic 
of  Bach  as  recreated  by  Mr.  Ysaye. 
who  also  raised  the  concerto  of  Bruch 
to  a higher  level  thaji  that  on  which 
it  naturally  rests.  The  accompaniment 
I to  this  concerto  was  by  no  means  flaw- 
less. 


MME.  MELBA. 


you  have  written  a carefully  weighed 
criticism  to  meet  with  it  in  a dotted  out 
form  that  presents  only  one  side  of  it  or 
inverts  your  opinion,  and  ruthlesslv  de- 
stroys your  attempts  at  elegance  of 


phraseology.  When,  for  instance,  I 
write  concerning,  say.  an  orchestral  love 
poem  in  three  ecstasies 

This  erotic  in  position  hegius  with  a long- 

drawn-out  lugubrious  melody  suggestive  of  a 
had  attack  of  Indigestion  in  a coal  mine,  and 
the  supposed  illustration  of  lovers'  endearments 
iu  soft  ni'ionllght  is  musical  moonshine, 
it  is  startling  to  meet  in  a subsequent 
advertisement  that 

The  Referee  says  "This  * * * composition 

begins  with  a long-drawn-out  * * * melody 
suggestive  of*  * * lovers'  endearments  In 
soft  moonlight." 

“The  more  common  method  of  quoting 
half  a sentence  results  in  nearly  every 
instance  in  the  statement  of  a half- 
truth.  which  we  are  told  by  our  men- 
tors is  worse  than  a whole  lie,  and  if,  in 
the  famous  criticism,  “this  music  is  orig- 
inal and  beautiful,  but  unfortunately 
that  which  is  original  is  not  beautiful, 
and  that  which  is  beautiful  is  not  orig- 


“Parsifal.” 

In  spite  of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Sav- 
ageY  production  of  ‘'Parsifal,"  the  in- 
terest of  Boston  and  the  neighborhood 
| in  the  work  itself  was  comparatively 
little  during  the  last  week. 

•‘Parsifal’’  was  revived  in  New  York 
at  the  Metropolitan  Thanksgiving  night. 
Nordica  made  her  first  appearance  as 
Kundry.  and  Mr.  Aldrich  of  the  Times 
described  the  performance  as  "one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  finished  that  has 
ever  been  seen  at  the  Opera  House. 


inal  ’ all  that  follows  'but'  be  omitted, 
the  meaning  is.  to  say  the  least,  dis- 


turbed. The  odd  part  of  this  system  of 
falsifving  genuine  criticism  is  that  it  is 
indulged  in  by  artists  and  firms  whose 
ptooity  is  above  suspicion,  and  also  ap- 
parently without  perception  that  the 
quotations  in  consequence  have  become 
weiinigh  valueless.  Only  musical  people 
read  about  music,  and  they  know  it  is 
rare  for  an  artist  or  a work  to  receive 
nothing  but  praise,  yet  one  constantly 
is  given  a fly-sheet  of  laudatory  notices 
culled  from  leading  journals  without  a 
single  qualifying  sentence.  The  public 
at  times  may  be  an  ass.  but  it  is  not 
politic  to  treat  it  as  a silly  ass." 
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$3  before  the  performance  be„an,  and 

^heWafadctatthat  it  wan  Thanksgiving 
night  may  have  had  something 
with  this  decline  in  interest,  hut  it  looKh 
as  though,  now  that  the  I'as.1r®  niusic- 
itv  of  many  is  appeased.  the  W u stc- 
druiw  Will  not  have  a box  omc 
drauglit.  Neither  the  Ubretto  nor  th 
music  lias  lasting  qualities.  .Tnrl^an” 
who  enjoy  the  "Ring"  and  Tristan 
this  pompous  ■ rama  of  inaction, 
ihe  music  of  an  old  and  tired  man,  Ra 
l,uge  and  long  Irawn  out  bpre.  ^osirn 
and  the  young  Sieged . are i wise i a 
tifer  generation  in  the  endeavoi  to  pre 
serve  the  m i-ic-drama  for 
Bayreuth.  The  temple  saved  thecere 
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The  Great  Pianist  Is  an  Admirer  of  Ribot  and 
Nietzsche — His  Fondness  for  Gems — The  Pas- 
sionate Press  Agent — A Bach  Quartet  at  a 
Kneisel  Concert— Mme.  Melba’s  Concert  Pro- 
gramme— Handel  and  Haydn  Attractions 
Other  Concerts  and  Recitals. 


R.  VLADIMIR  DE  PACH- 
MANN  talked  with  a Her- 
ald reporter  last  week. 

He  talked  not  only 

affably,  but,  to  use  Haz- 
litt’s  favorite  word,  with 
gusto.  He  had  finished 
Ribot’s  "La  Logique  des  Sentiments.” 
ft  book  published  recently  in  Paris, 

which  should  be  read  by  all  musicians, 
by  all  that  hear  music,  and  especially 
by  all  that  talk  about  it.  Mr.  de  Pach- 
mann  delights  in  metaphysics,  philoso- 
phy, psychology.  He  Is  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Ribot  and  of  Nietzsche. 
Schopenhauer  appeals  to  him  in  less 
degree.  The  pianist,  Rosenthal,  a man 
of  wide  reading,  is  also  a disciple  of 
Nietsehe,  and  Mr.  do  Pachm.mn  is  an 
admirer  of  Rosenthal,  as  ho  is  of 

| Godowsky  and  Joseffy. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  was,  in  fact,  much 
more  inclined  to  talk  about  Ribot  than 
nbout  music.  He  was  eager  to  talk 
about  mineralogy,  especially  about 
precious  stones,  of  which  he  is  a 
passionate  collector.  His  knowledge,  his 
friends  say,  would  put  the  most  expert 
gemmary  to  confusion.  There  is  a blue  . 
diamond  in  London  longed  for  by  the 
Interpreter  of  Chopin.  Like  all  men  who 
truly  love  gems,  he  does  not  wear  them. 
He  is  as  simple  in  his  dress  as  in  his 
eating  and  drinking. 

When  he  did  talk  about  musicians,  es- 
pecially about  pianists,  his  conversation 
was  free  from  malice,  which  may  be  im- 
plied so  easily  by  a shrug,  a sudden 
change  of  subject— there  are  a dozen 
ways  of  knifing  a colleague  wfthout  a 
spectacular  demonstration,  without  a 
direct  thrust  He  praised  warmly  some 
of  the  Chopin  arrangements  by  Godow- 
sky. those  in  which  the  two  separate 
works  combined  are  not  dissimilar  in 
general  character.  He  hopes  to  play 
, some  of  them  in  public.  He  has  been 
practising  one  for  three  years,  and  it 
Is  almost  mastered— so  ho  said,  but  he 
probably  can  even  now  play  it  back- 
wards. What  else  modern  is  there  to 
play?  he  asks.  Pieces  by  Poldini,  per- 
haps—but  where  are  the  other  com- 
posers for  the  piano? 

There  are  pianists  who,  when  the  talk 
Is  about  their  colleagues,  praise  without 
reserve,  fulsomely.  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
Is  discriminative.  Risler  is  a sound, 
solid  pianist,  but  he  has  not  the  grace 
nnd  the  poetry  in  interpretation  that 
Mr.  De  Pachmann  demands.  Plante  has 
been  overrated;  Saint-Saens  hud  in- 
imitable chic  and  elegance;  Tausig  was 
dry;  Josef  Hofmann  is  really  musical— 
his  apparent  indifference  is  in  his  face, 
his  mask,  not  in  his  soul.  “And  how  about 
Liszt?  What  would  be  said  of  him  to- 
day? Mr.  de  Pachmann  described  in 
admirably  chosen  words  the  romantic- 
ism of  Liszt’s  interpretation,  his  poetic 
touch,  his  lace-like  arabesques— but  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  tech- 
nique in  these  days,  when  technique 
runs  in  the  street,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  extraordinary;  as  a matter  of 
fact,  some  would  find  it  inadequate.  Mr. 
de  Pachmann.  by  the  way,  studied 
Liszt’s  concerto  in  E flat  with  the  com- 
poser. and  he  insists  that  the  last  sec- 
tion should  be  taken  with  a certain  dig- 
nity, maestoso,  not  as  it  is  hurried 
usually  by  pianists  and  conductors. 

When  he  was  asked  about  modern 
■ Russian  music  for  the  piano,  he  had 
little  to  say;  the  music  is  evidently  not 
to  his  taste.  Yet  he  is  a good  Russian. 
The  reporter  remembered  that  some 
years  ago  Mr.  de  Pachmann  told  him  in 
New  York  that  he  wished  before  he 
retired  to  go  throughout  Russia  play- 
ing Chopin’s  music  to  the  peasants.  He 
still  likes  Henselt’s  concerto,  and  he 
told  a story.  Once  in  England  he  played 
this  concerto  and  by  accident  or  inten- 
tion the  composer’s  name  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  programme.  When  he  struck 
‘the  last  chord  there  was  a storm  of  ap- 
plause. After  the  concert  many  com- 
plimented him  on  the  beauty  of  the  com- 
position. and  told  him  lie  need  not 
be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it  as  his; 
that  the  composer  of  such  a work  had  no 
right  to  be  modest.  Furthermore,  the 
critics  in  their  reviews  praised  the 
‘‘new”  concerto  to  the  skies  and  prophe- 
sied wisely  that  it  would  be  played 
throughout  the  world  and  enlarge  the 
fame  of  de  Pachmann.  Tiie  pianisTs 
face,  as  he  told  this  story,  was  a mar- 
vel of  mobile  glee. 

He  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  those  who 
do  no;  know  him  rank  him  as  a pianist 
pf  affected  mannerisms.  ‘‘My  managers 


told  me  in  New  *ork  a ago 

to  be  ‘dignified  and  reserveu^  ^ 
nearly  an  hour  : , j played  only 

hot!  coAUf1t^rn0thePconcertPthey  said; 

tlfl  sVdry  l make  it  at  least  sound 

^likes’ to '^JtOordTSrremi^s 

uIaonfCthe  “Rolling  Mill  Man”-peace  to 

his  ashes!— in  Chicago.  He  had  recited 
one  of  his  monologues  and  there  was 
furious  applause.  He  came  forward, 
tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice  almost 
stuck  in  his  throat.  “Ah.  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  after  all  there  is  oily  one 
city  in  the  world;”  howls  of  Chicagoan 
delight  interrupted  him  for  five  min- 
utes; "and  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
is  New  York."  Mr.  de  Pachmann  finds 
the  audiences  of  the  Golden  Gate  intelli- 
gently musical— as  in  Boston. 

The  pianist  may  not  visit  America 
again.  He  dreads  the  voyage,  and  he 
does  not  wish  to  lag  superfluous  on  the 
concert  stage.  “I  hear  my  own  music, 
and  when  it  does  not  sound  so  that  it 
pleases  my  ears  1 shall  stop.  Then  I 
shall  have  Rosenthal  and  Godowsky 
visit  me  and  play  to  me.  But  if  any  one 
invites  me  to  play,  the  piano  will  be 
locked.”  He  looks  forward  to  peaceful 
days  in  some  villa  in  Italy,  in  the  coun- 
try. Let  us  hope  that  he  will  impart  to 
some  pianist  the  secret  of  his  inimitable 
touch,  his  sense  of  rhythm,  his  art  of 
mixing  colors.  But  can  these  things  be 
taught? 

Any  attempt  to  reproduce  his  conver- 
sation is  vain,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  in  words  the  illuminative  facial 
play,  the  wealth  of  expressive  gesture, 
the  inflections,  the  lightness  and  the 
swiftness  of  his  speech,  t lie  use  he 
makes  of  three  languages  They  that  are 
disquieted  by  an  occasional  remark  or 
bit  of  pantomime  while  lie  is  playiqg 
should  talk  with  him.  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
is  something  more  than  a virtuoso  of 
singular  individuality,  a'  pianist-inter- 
preter; he  is  a man  of  reading  and  re- 
flection. a wit.  a thinker,  a philosopher. 
And  in  his  address,  in  his  quickly  shift- 
ing moods,  in  itis  caprices  he  has  the 
fantastical  irregularity  of  genius. 

Press  Agent*. 

The  passionate  press  agent  has  his 
uses.  He  often  entertains  the  public;  he 
is  often  a very  help  to  reporters  in 
search  of  copy.  Without  him  the  world 
at  large  would  know  comparatively  lit- 
tle of  the  private  life  of  prima  donnas, 
fiddlers,  play  actresses.  His  informa- 
tion is  often  accurate  and  always  co- 
pious. At  times  he  is  disconcerting 
through  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his 
employer  The  reviewer  of  a concert  is 
forced  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with 
which  faint  praise  or  censure  itself  is 
turned  into  glowing  eulogy,  that  the 
readers  in  small  cities  may  thereby  be 
impressed. 

"Lancelot"  in  the  Referee  (London) 
shows  how  the  trick  is  done; 

"Now  that  all  the  festival  novelties 
have  been  produced  and  artists  and  pub- 
lishers are  busy  collating  the  press  no- 
tices is  an  appropriate  time  to  draw  at- 
tention to  a common  procedure  which 
may  be  termed  an  unblushing  decep- 
tion—i.  e.,  the  doctoring  and  mutilation 
of  press  criticisms  for  purposes  of  ad- 
vertisement. Of  course,  I can  under- 
stand that  limitations  of  space,  when 
quoting,  necessitate  the  liberal  applica- 
tion of  the  blue  pencil,  but  this  does  not 
account  for  the  excision  of  all  that  is 
unfavorable  and  the  retention  of  every 
laudatory  word.  There  fs  no  need  to 
give  examples,  so  common  indeed  is  the 
procedure  that  it  would  seem  invidious 
to  do  so.  but  if  any  Refereader  will  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  a few  advertised 
quotations  with  the  original  notices  he 
will  become  a wiser,  without  being  a 
sadder,  man.  for  he  will  be  amused  at 
the  ingenuity  with  which  the  critic  has 
been  made  to  glow  with  satisfaction  and 
praise.  Now.  it  is  very  rare  that  a 
work  or  a performer  has  not  some 
merits,  and  when  faults  have  to  be 
pointed  out  the  milk  of  humap  kindness 
dictates  that  these  merits  should  be 
mentioned.  Moreover,  since  a criticism 
is  an  estimation  of  qualities,  the  reader 
does  not  receive  a true  impression  if 
only  the  bad  ones  are  mentioned.  The 
hero  of  a thousand  vices  and  one  virtue 
should  have  that  virtue  recorded.  It  is. 
however,  somewhat  evasnerating  when 
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Mine.  Snxanne  Adam*. 

,K  following  paragraph,  published  In 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  o£  Nov.  12,  will  be 
. interest  the  .friends  of  the  Cam- 
ridge  singer  now  in  England: 

S I “Mme.  Suzanne  Adams,  who,  as  we 
1 in  nn  interview  some  months 

J determined  to  devote  herself 

fecelv  to  oratorio,  and  to  that  kind  of 
iwSnnpi'il  singing  with  which  Mme.  Al- 
in F,VFo  lung  cLnectod  herself  with  such 
v.ntlSt  rfsults  has  definitely  now 
1 her  desired  step.  It  was  undoubt- 
t i wise  one.  for  though  she  has 

than  even  for  the  operatic 
a'SlaS  she  hfs  no  thought  of  giv- 
Kd  By  Which  we  mean  no  possible 
unnaraeement  to  her  as  an  operatic 
llsparageinc  over  again  we  have 

her  performances  at  Covent 
i raised  her  Pe“.tain  voice.  But  she 

a peculiar  kind  of  spiritual  note 

L her  voca?  accomplishment  which  leads 

te  to  think  that  she  can  unite  the  two 

oles  with  very  great  success.  We  make 
lttle  doubt,  for  our  own  part,  that  in 
.he  long  run  she  is  destined  to  drift 
iway  from  the  theatre  into  the  equally 
xaetlng  calls  of  oratorio.  We  can  im- 
igine  her.  for  example,  singing  very 
inely  in  the  part  of  the  Angel  in  Bi- 
tar's ‘Dream  of  Gerontius,’  no  less  than 
n the  part  of  Marguerite  of  'Faust,' 
lot  Gounod’s,  but  Berlioz’s!  The  Mar- 
guerite of  Berlioz  is  the  purest  thing 
maginable  in  music,  much  purer  than 
hat  of  Gounod,  with  his  extraordinary 
exuni  instinct  in  music,  which  he  uses 
o the  utmost  of  his  endeavor  in  the 
lnale  of  the  garden  scene.  That,  of 
iourse,  must  ever  be  attractive  to  the 
ipera  enthusiast,  but  the  Marguerite  of 
lerlioz  is  almost  holy  in  its  concep- 
ion:  nay.  the  French  master  even  went 

0 the  extent  of  borrowing  from  Gluck 
n order  to  show  how  completely  he  had 
ibsorbed  the  work  of  Goethe.  In  a 
vord.  although  her  Juliet  In  Gounod’s 
ipera  has  often  been  praised  and  en- 
oyed,  every  word  of  which  praise  she 
las  thoroughly  deserved,  we  doubt  not 
hat  her  new  career  will  bring  her 
:reater  praise  and  greater  appreciation 
han  she  has  had  before.” 

The  part  of  the  Angel  in  ‘‘The  Dream 
•f  Gerontius”!  Is  Mme.  Adams  no 
onger  a true  soprano? 

LOCAL. 

Miss  Bessie  Bell  Collier,  violinist,  as- 
isted  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor,  and 
Ir.  Max  Zach,  accompanist,  will  give 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  Monday,  the 
3th,  at  8 P.  M. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Slng- 
ig  Club,  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  conductor, 
/ill  be  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Wednesday 
vening,  the  14th.  The  programme  will 
iclude  Nevln’s  "The  Quest”  and  part- 
ongs  by  H.  W.  Parker,  Elgar,  Tschai- 
owsky,  Foote  and  Mrs.  Beach. 

Miss  Harriot  Eudora  Barrows,  so- 
rano,  and  Mrs.  W.  Crawford  Folsom, 
ontralto,  will  give  a song  recital  at 
he  Whitney  School  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
he  13th.  at  3 P.  M-  The  programme 
/ill  irelude  songs  by  Purcell,  Handel, 
chumann,  Debussy,  Hugo  Wolf  and 
thers,  and  duets  by  Brahms  and  Hil- 
ach. 

Ysaye  will  give  violin  recitals  at  Sym- 
hony  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
fth,  and  Tuesday  evening,  the  20th. 
le  will  Ws  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jules 
e Befve. 

There  will  be  no  Symphony  concerts 
his  week.  The  programme  of  the  con- 
erts  Dec.  16  and  17  will  be  as  follows: 
Iozart's  symphony  in  C major  (K.  338), 
zlthout  menuet;  Rachmaninoff’s  piano 
oncerto,  Mr.  Buonomici.  pianist  (first 
'me);  Gabriel  Faure's  suite  from  the 
lusic  to  Maeterlinck's  “Pelleas  and 
Ielisande”  (first  time),  and  the  over- 
are  to  “The  Flying  Dutchman.’’ 

The  usual  three  concerts  of  the  Cecilia 
ociety  will  take  place  this  season  on 
he  evenings  of  Dec.  13,  Feb.  7 and  April 
, at  Symphony  Hall.  The  first  concert, 
performance  of  Berlioz’s  “The  Dam- 
ation  of  Faust,”  under  the  direction  of 
idward  Coloune,  has  already  received 
omment.  At  the  second  concert  Dvo- 
ak’s  “Requiem”  will  be  sung,  a fitting 
rogramme  at  a season  when  memorial 
erfovmances  in  honor  of  Dvorak  are 
eing  given  all  over  the  country.  The 
rst  performance  of  the  work  was  in 
192,  when  the  Cecilia  presented  it  under 
he  leadership  of  the  composer.  At  the 
ist  concert  Charpentler’s  'La  Vie  du 
'oete”  and  Debussy's  “The  Blessed 
>amozel''  will  be  performed.  The  for- 
ler  of  these  works  is  not  known  in 
loston;  the  latter  was  produced  here 
ist  season. 

A concert  will  be  given  by  the  musical 
apartment  of  (he  city  of  Boston  at  the 
outh  Boston  high  school  on  Friday 
/ening.  Orchestral  pieces,  Mr.  Kanrich 
/inductor,  by  Rossini.  Mendelssohn, 
izet,  Auber  and  others  will  be  played, 
trs.  Annie  Shumway  Greely,  soprano, 
hi  songs  by  Luckstone  and  Eden,  and 

r.  Kanrich  will  play  Vieuxtemps’  Bal- 
d and  Polonaise. 

The  Choral  Art  Society  will  produce, 
Its  forthcoming  performance  in  Trin- 
y Church.  Dec.  16,  two  numbers  from 
le  celebrated  “Mass  of  Pope  Marcel- 

s. "  by  Palestrina.  At  the  time  when 
was  written,  church  music,  had  fallen 
to  a loose  condition.  Most  of  the 
us!c.  In  the  ritual  was  based  upon 
cular  airs;  it  had  lost  all  significance 

the  service,  and  was  actually  sung, 

’ all  except  a few  voices  in  the  choir, 

1 the  words  of  the  popular  songs  idea- 
led  with  the  original  melodies.  At 
st  the  Council  of  Trent  took  measures 

bring  about  a reform.  Palestrina 
s commissioned  to  write  a mass 
hich  should  typify  what  he  considered 
■e  true  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  music, 
e wrote  a series  of  three  masses-  they 
ere  sent  to  the  Cardinal  Borromeo 
Ithout  titles,  but  the  third  of  them 
as  subsequently  named  after  the  Pope 
ho  hod  been  one  of  Palestrina’s  pai- 
ns. The  works  were  performed  with 
’eat  care  at  the  home  of  one  of  the 
rdinals,  and  the  result  was  a triumph 
- composer  and  music.  . 


MELBA’S 

Mme.  Melhn.  assisted  by  her  own  con- 
cert company,  under  the  management 
of  Mr:  Charles  A.  Ellis,  will  give  a con- 
cert in  Symphony  Hall  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  2:30  o'clock.  The  company 
is  composed  of  Miss  Ada  Sassolt,  the 
harpist  who  gave  so  much  pleasure  here 
last  season:  Miss  Llewclla  Davies,  pian- 
ist; Mr.  Ellison  Van  Hoose,  the  distin- 
guished American  tenor;  Mr.  Charles 
Gilibert,  the  French  baritone  whoso  art 
and  finesse  have  been  gratefully  recog- 
nized here  inopera  and  in  concert  and 
Mr  O K.  North,  flutist.  truly  a 
company  of  much  more  than  ordinary 

StManyhhave  written  finely  of  Melba’s 
art  but  no  one  more  acutely  than  Mr. 

Vernon  Blackburn  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette We  quote  from  an  article  pub- 
lished early  last  fall:  “Above  all  the 

singers  now  before  the  public,  Mme. 
Mefba7seems  to  rise  superior  in  th<5  mat- 
ter of  absolute  phrasing.  That  which 
phrasing  in  the  vocal  art  really  means 
Fs  the  clear  understanding  of  tempo 
combined  with  a sort  of  undulatory 
knowledge  of  the  precise  swing  of  the 
music  which  originally  occupied  the 
composer’s  brain,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  is  not  exactly  subject  to  strict 
law  ” The  beauty  of  Melba’s  phrasing 
lies’  in  this:  “It  is  supported  at  all 

times  by  contrast,  in  her  personality 
compared  to  the  steady  and  effectual 
beauty  of  her  voice  She  never  allows 
you  to  forget  by  any  piece  of  coarsely 

dramatized  phrasing  the  sheer  vocal 
value  of  her  production,  and  at  the 
same  time  she  never  allows  you  to  feel 
that  she  phrases  monotonously,  because, 
like  the  festival  days  of  the  year,  her 
manner  (in  Shakespeare's  phrases)  al- 
ways delivers  up  to  you  ‘the  captain 
jewels  of  the  carcanet.’  * * Some- 
times it  occurs  to  me  that  the  sheer 
facility  with  which  she  is  able  to  put 
the  enormously  fine  quality  of  her  gifts 
deceives  many  a critic  into  supposing 
that  this  is  all  easy  enough  work.  They 
forget,  I imagine,  the  deep  truth  of 
that  famous  adage:  ‘Ars  est  celare 

artem.'  ” 

The  programme  will  be  as  follows: 

Trio  for  harp,  piano  and  flute Mozart 

Miss  Davies,  Miss  Sassoli  and  Mr.  North. 

Song,  “Le  Reve  du  Prisonnior” Rublustein 

Mr.  Gilibert. 

Aria,  “Ardor  glTnceosi,”  from  “Lucia”.. 

Donizetti  | 
(By  request.)  . 

Mme.  Melba. 

(Flute  obbligato:  Mr.  North.) 

Fantasie  for  harp Poenitz 

Miss  Sassoli. 

Romanza  from  “Les  Huguenots,”  act  I... 

Meyerbeer 

Mr.  Van  Hoose. 

Aria,  “Adieu  de  l’Hotesse  Arabe” ...Bizet 

Mme.  Melba. 

Songs— 

a Chanson  de  1’ Adieu - Tosti 

b Malgre  moi - Pfeiffer 

Mr.  Gilibert. 

Solos  for  harp— 

a “Marguerite  au  Rotiet”.-  .Zabel 

b Impromptu  caprice Picrne 

Miss  Sassoli. 

Valse,  “Se  saran  Rose” Arditi 

Mme.  Melba. 

Song,  “Summer  Night” Van  der  Stucken 

Mr.  Van  Hoose. 

Duet,  “Un  Ange  est  venu” Bemberg 

Mme.  Melba  and  Mr.  Gilibert. 


■BACH’S  QUARTET  (?). 

A quartet  by  Ba cl  i will  be  produced 
at  the  Kneisel  Quartet  concert,  Tuesday 
evening.  Many  will  rub  their  eyes  at 
the  mention  of  a string  quartet  by 
Bach,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  an- 
tiquarians are  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  the  composer’s  intentions.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  is  made: 

The  only  existing  manuscript  of  it, 
whieh  is  not  in  Bach’s  handwriting,  is 
entitled  an  “overture,”  and  the  music 
consists  of  a “larghetto  con  fuga,” 
“Torneo,”  “aria,”  “menuetto  alterna- 
tive, ” and  “Capriccio.  ’ The  second 
movement  will  be  omitted  in  Mr.  Knei- 
sel’s  performance.  In  the  Bach  Society 
edition  the  piece  is  presented  as  for 
string  orchestra,  with  parts  for  first  and 
second  violins,  viola  and  the  harpsi- 
chord, the  last  named  being  given  as  a 
bass  upon  which  the  player  was  to  ex- 
temporize a full  accompaniment  after 
the  custom  of  Bach's  time.  In  the  trio 
of  the  minuet,  however,  this  part  is 
marked  to  be  played  by  “violoncello 
solo.” 

About  two  years  ago  Prof.  Hermann 
Schroeder  of  Berlin,  brother  of  the  ’cel- 
list of  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  published  an 
article  in  which  he  declared  his  belief, 
for  reasons  which  he  gave,  that  the 
piece  was  meant  for  the  four  instru- 
ments of  the  string  quartet,  either  sin- 
gly or  as  a string  orchestra,  and  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  harpsichord  was 
used  onlv  to  strengthen  the  violoncello, 
at  that  time  a somewhat  rare  instru- 
ment probably  difficult  to  supply  in  the 
necessary  numbers.  That  need  has  long 
since  disappeared,  and  hence  Prof. 
Schroeder  believes  that  the  piece  may 
be  regarded  practically  as  a string  quar- 
tet, and  that,  played  as  such,  it  would 
properly  represent  a long-forgotten  but 
in  itself  charming  work  of  the  great 
master.  The  piece  was  played  by  the 
Kneisels  for  the  first  time  in  America 
in  Brooklyn  on  Nov.  17. 


(’■  ..  iD.rwwr.'^m 

Ik-  the  Soloist  at  this  concert,  and'  she 
will  sing  (wo  grand  arias.  Another  im- 
portant feature  of  this  occasion  will  be 
the  first  performance  in  Boston  of  Prof. 
John  K.  Paine's  "Hymn  to  the  West.” 
written  for  the  opening  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition. 

At  the  usual  Easter  concert  the  so- 
ciety will  give  its  69th  performance  of 
“The  Creation.”  Miss  Anita  Rio  will  he 
the  soprano. 

The  public  sale  of  season  tickets  (giv- 
ing choice  of  one  performance  of  "The 
Messiah”)  will  open  at  Symphony  Hall 
on  Monday,  Dec.  12.  Prior  to  that  date 
season  ticket  holders  of  last  year  can 
secure  their  former  seats  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  box  office  on  Thursday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  Dec.  8.  9 and  10.  Sin- 
gle tickets  for  the  Christmas  concerts 
will  be.  on  sale  on  and  after  Monday, 
Dec.  19.  _____ 

PERSONAL. 

Sir  Hubert  Parry  is  writing  music 
for  a performance  of  Aristophanes’ 
"Clouds,”  to  be  acted  in  Greek  by  the 
Oxford  University  Dramatic  Society. 

Miss  Ethel  Leginska,  a pupil  of  Les- 
chetizki,  played  in  London  early  this 
month.  Her  name  is  Ethel  Liggins. 
She  was  -born  at  Hull  and  made  her  first 
appearance  in  London  as  a child  prodi- 
gy in  1896. 

'The  German  papers  are  full  of  con- 
jectures as  to  Weingartner’s  reasons 
for  resigning  as  conductor  of  the  Kaim 
orchestra  in  Munich  and  the  concerts 
of  the  Roval  Opera  orchestra  in  Berlin. 
He  says  little,  but  intimates  that  he 
wants  time  to  compose.  He  is  coming 
soon  to  America  to  conduct  a series  of 
concerts.  Will  he  remain?  That  is  the 
question.  It  would  be  a great  thing  if 
he  did.  In  the  mean  time  his  admirers 
abroad  are  In  a panic  at  the  thought  of 
losing  him.  Dr.  Leopold  Schmidt  of  the 
Berlin  Tageblatt  declares  that  Wein- 
gartner  is  '‘a  personality  without  whose 
presence  the  musical  life  of  Berlin 
seems  inconceivable.”  He  has  been  con- 
ductor of  the  concerts  of  the  Royal  or- 
chestra more  than  10  years,  and  has 
raised  these  to  a point  of  artistic  per- 
fection  rever  before  approximated.  A 
rare  mixture  of  useful  freshness  and 
subtle,  artistic  understanding  consti- 
tutes his  individuality  as  a conductor, 
writes  Dr.  Schmidt:  "he  interprets  every 
kind  of  music  with  nearly  equal  suc- 
cess, and  the  naturalness  of  Ins  musical 
intuition  is  so  remarkable  that,  it  neu- 
tralizes in  him  even  the  reflective  ele- 
ment of  whieh,  like  alt  the  modern 
men,  he  possesses  a share.  The  facts 
that  he  is  at  the  same  time  a man  ot 
general  culture  and  also  a composer, 
could  onlv  help  to  make  his  work  suc- 
cessful.”—New  York  Evening  Post. 

We  have  often— and  we  feel  no  regret 
in  making  the  confession — been  a little 
perplexed  as  to  the  position  which  Mme. 
Blanche  Marchesi  should  be  allowed  to 
take  in  the  artistic  world.  To  say  that 
she  is  a great  vocalist  would  be  to  go 
too  far,  simply  because,  despite  her 
very  careful  methods  of  singing,  she 
does  not  possess  what  one  may  call 
one  of  the  great  voices  of  the  world;  it 
is  indeed  marvellous  that  she  is  able 
to  make  such  great  capital  out  of  the 
vocal  gifts  which  she  possesses;  but 
she  is  eminently  dramatic,  she  has  a 
singular  gift  of  languages,  and  despite 
a certain  little  public  element  of  ec- 
centricity, she  manages  to  impress  her 
characteristic  accomplishment  upon  her 
audiences  in  a very  personal  and  indi- 
vidual manner.  In  fact,  with  a little 
more  essential  quality  of  voice  she 
might  have  done  as  great  things  as 
have  been  accomplished  by  any  living 
vocalist.  Moreover,  she  spares  no  pains 
in  working  with  tireless  industry  in 
her  learning  of  new  songs,  and  dis- 
covering novel  musical  effects  in  song- 
writing.  Her  choice  is  never  common; 
for  example,  Conrad  Ansorge’s  “Auf 
See.-’  which  practically  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  an  essay  in  recital, 
was  chosen  by  her  for  interpretation 
with  Eugen  d’Albert’s  “Venus  Hymns, 
in  which  that  peculiar  effect,  which  be- 
longs to  her  alone,  of  a certain  tri- 
umph of  manner  was  brought  out  very 
strongly.— Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Nov.  7. 

Maurel  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Nov.  15  as  Rigoletto.  His  dramatic  art 
was  warmly  praised.  “The  acting  car- 
ried everything  before  it,  and  even  in 
Vocal  matters  the  old  artist  arose  from 
time  to  time  and  showed  what  his  splen- 
dor had  been.”  w , 

Mme.  De  Cisneros,  the  contralto  who 
lias  met  with  such  enviable  success  at 
Covent  Garden,  was  born  at  New  York 
of  a Scotch  father  and  an  Irish  mother. 
She  made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  H-ouse  as  Eleanor  Broadfoot  her 
maiden  name.  She  then  went  to  Italy, 
and  soon  appeared  at  Turin  as  Amneris. 
In  the  summer  of  1903  she  was  at  Rio 
Janeiro  with  Caruso,  and  in  October  of 
that  year  she  returned  to  Italy.  Early 
this  year  she  was  engaged  at  Lisbon. 


’ s to  likuse  a groat  j1 

mjvo'.y  other  people.  A f t or  aTT,  Tne  art  of  . 

singirtgTaiultheart  ofaecompanlment  of 
musical  instruments,  arc  natural  m con- 
junction one  with  the  other.  VI'hey  have 
grown  up  together  when  singing  devel- 
oped apart  from  the  ancient  crooning 
recitals  such  as  one  might  iiave  found 
in  the  former  tribes  of  Indians  in 
America.  The  musical  portion  of  the 
composition  naturally  docs  not  pretend 
to  the  full  tunefulness  or  melodiousness 
of  modern  music  when  one  considers  the 
circumstance  under  which  it  must  bo 
written,  but  though  it  was  ingenious,  I 
and  Miss  Brand  knew  her  work  very 
well,  it  failed  to  be  impressive  or  very 
engrossing.”  Hugo  Wolf’s  “PcnUiesilea” 
was  performed  at  the  same  concert,  for 
the  first  time  in  England.  "We  cannot 
say  that  the  work,  though  brilliantly 
played,  ranks  in  the  great  categories  of 
music;  it  would  almost  seem  to  any"  one 
who,  as  an  amateur,  had  followed  the  | 
development  of  music,  that  the  art,  not  i 
in  its  greatest  walks,  but  still  in  walks 
of  no  mean  technical  beauty,  is  becom- 
ing something  of  a limited  art;  for  there 
has  probably  never  been  a period  in 
which  so  many  men  standing  a little  i 
above  mediocrity  have  written  so  many  j 
works  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  i 
condemn,  but  which  do  not  inspire  one  j 

Ito  any  particular  enthusiasm.  Among 
such  works  must  emphatically  be  ranked 
this  particular  symphonic  poem  of  the 
late  Hugo  Wolf.” 

OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Vincenzo  Ferroni.  professor  ot  com- 
position at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  has 
courage.  He  has  written  an  opera, 
“Romeo  and  Juliet.”  “The  libretto  puts 
in  relief  certain  episodes  in  Shake- 
speare's tragedy  that  have  been  neglect- 
ed hitherto  by  composers.” 

Leopoldo  Tarantini's  "Manuel  Garcia, 
produced  at  Naples  last  month,  has  lor 
its.  hero  the  father  of  Malibran.  Pauline 
Viardot  and  of  the  Garcia,  now  nearly 
100  years  old,  who  is  living  in  London. 

Victor  Hugo  s “Man  Who  Laughs, 
furnishes  the  libretto  for  an  opera  by 
Gennaro  Abbate.  Perhaps  it  will  be  the 
audience  that  laughs.  The  title  is  a 
dangerous  one.  And  what  good-looking 
tenor  will  condescend  to  take  the  hero  s 

PdEdgardo  del  Valle  de  Paz  of  Florence 
I has  written  music  to  an  opera.  La 
Maupin,”  with  text  based  on  Gautiers 
I famous  tale.  A V ill  the  performance  he 
i “for  men  only”?  , . _ ... 

! An  opera.  “Primezia,  by  Abdon  Mi- 
' lanez,  a Brazilian  deputy,  has  been  pro- 
duced at  Rio  Janeiro.  “The  performance 
was  a sort  of  ceremony”— an  official 
function,  no  doubt. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  CONCERTS. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr. 
Emil  Mollenhauer  conductor,  and  Mr. 
H.  G.  Tucker  organist,  will  begin  its 
90th  season  with  the  usual  two  per- 
formances of  “The  Messiah”  at  Christ- 
mas—on  the  evenings  of  Sunday,  Dec. 
25.  and  Monday,  the  26th,  at  Symphony 
Hall.  For  these  concerts  the  chief  so- 
loist will  he  Mme.  Ella  Russell,  the 
American  dramatic  soprano,  who  is  such 
a favorite  in  oratorio  in  England. 

“Raphael,”  a new  work  by  Fritz  Vol- 
bach,  a celebrated  German  composer  of 
choral  and  orchestral  music,  will  be 
given  its  first  performance  in  America 
at  the  midwinter  concert  of  the  society. 


FOR  SINGERS. 

Sir  Villiers  Stanford’s  cycle,  “Five 
Songs  of  the  Sea,”  produced  lately  at 
the  Leeds  festival,  were  sung  in  London 
Nov.  11  by  Mr.  Plunkett  Greene.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  said:  “These  songs 

once  more  persuaded  us  that  Sir  Villiers 
Stanford,  admirable  composer  in  many 
respects  as  he  is,  never  quite  knows  his 
ground;  in  his  purely  orchestral  work, 
clever  as  it  is,  and  we  have  always  ac- 
knowledged it  to  be,  he  always  so  ms  to 
be  stepping  in  another’s  footsteps,  just 
as  in  the  wane  of  the  corn  one  can  turn 
the  path  of  a friend  by  the  treadin 
down  of  the  yellow  stalks  through  whir  i 
he  has  previously  passed.  In  other 
words,  the  master  goes  first,  the  disci  ■ 
goes  after;  thus  Stanford  stems  v.ullt 
extraordinary  prophesying  sight  to  creep 
along  the  ways  of  the  masters  but  sel- 
dom to  reach  theni.  All  the  bluff  am. 
all  the  persuasions  of  the  world  will 
never  convince  him  that  although  this 
is  the  right  way  to  immediate  success, 
it  is  not  the  right  way  to  ultimate  rec- 
ognition. Sir  Charles  Stanford’s  nccjiu- 
panying  was  not  particularly  interesting, 
but  yon  do  not  always  expect  a com- 
poser ol  individual  merit  to  play  tho 
pianoforte  with  brilliance.  Once  more 
we  have  lo  note  the  singular  feeling  ul 
peace  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
song  entitled  ‘Homeward  Bound’  ill  this 
cycle— a strange  peace  which  somehow 
conveys  a sense  of  the  poem  of  Henley, 
that  magnificent  master,  in  which  lie 
describes  the  lighthouse  as  tho  filial  coal 
of  many  adventures.  Ot'  course,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  Sir  Charles  Stanford, 
who  has  obviously  no  sentiment  ol 
pleasure  in  Mr.  Henley’s  poems,  and 
who  within  our  own  experience  described 
Henley  in  unfavorable  terms  within  a 
very  few  days  of  the  man's  death, 
should  possess  any  sympathy  with  the 
great  poet  and  master,  should  also 
dream  of  setting  to  music  the  words  ot 
Henley's  immense  joy  in  the  sea.  in  res- 
cue from  the  sea.  and  therefore  in  the 


Miss  Agues  Gardner  Evre7a  native  of  I ' lighthouse  ot  Urn  last  centum.  V im,  , 
Miss  Ag  _ a t ooniiotit7ki  ' ley  and  Smeaton  were  among  the  lig'M- 


Boston,  and  a pupil  of  Leschetitzki. 
gave  a piano  recital  in  London  'Nov.  16. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Cutter.  Miss  Hussey. 
Messrs.  Deane  and  Flint,  all  of  Boston, 
will  be  the  quartet  in  "Elijah”  as  given 
bv  the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Oratorio  Society. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Hood  conductor,  the  15th 

Irma  Ackte.  a sister  of  Aino  Ackte.  is 
now  studying  singing  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory at  Duvernoy. 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Ernest  von  Wildenbruch’s  ballad,  “Das 
Hexenlied,”  with  music  by  Max  Schil- 
lings, read  by  Miss  Tita  Brand  (Marie 
Brema's  daughter)  at  London  Nov.  12. 

| led  Mr.  Blackburn  to  remark:  “This,  as 
( we  have  often  said,  is  a form  of  art 
1 which  for  our  own  part  we  find  rather 
troublesome.  The  speaking  voice,  used 
| strictly  according  to  what  are  consid- 
ered conventional  laws  in  the  matter 
of  stage  recital,  can  never  be  duly  at- 
j tuned  to  a musical  accompaniment: 
there  is  something  so  divorced  from 
| mere  speaking  and  from  the  rules  of 
musical  composition  that  we  have  never 
I found  it  possible  to  rate  very  highly 


house  heroes  of  the  past,  but  Sir  Villa 
Stanford  in  the  ‘Old  Superb’  has  only 
echoed  the  tune  of  our  England  wl>i<  it 
Henley  once  called  his  own.  To  Mr. 
Plunkett  Greene  wo  give  all  credit,  but 
we  wish  that  he  had  had  a more 
sensitive  and  a more  interesting  accom- 
panist in  the  ’Five  Songs  of  the  Sea’ 
than  was  Sir  Charles  Stanford.” 

Mr.  Aldrich  of  the  New  York  Times 
said  of  Olive  Fremstad’s  Carmen,  first 
seen  in  America  Nov.  25  at  the  Metro- 
politan : "It  is  a distinctive  and  highly 
original  impersonation.  It  has  Mediter- 
ranean warmth  and  passion,  the  ca- 
priciousness  of  the  gypsy,  and  It 
abounds  in  subtleties  and  finesse.  Its 
seductiveness  is  alluring  without  gross- 
ness. Mine.  Frainstad  indulges  in  no 
exaggerations  and  no  extravagances : 
yet  she  contrives  to  set  forth  in  clearly 
defined  outline  and  with  a wealth  of 
detail  the  essentially  sensual  nature  of 
the  woman,  her  refinement  of  wanton 
wickedness.  Her  fascination  of  the 
luckless  Jose  in  the  first  two  acts  was 
accompanied  with  bewitching  grace:  the 
climax  of  her  scene  with  him  ill  1 allies 
Pastia’s  tavern  was  accompanied  by  no 
disturbance  of  the  furniture;  but  there 
was  the  gleam  of  feline  savagery  in  her 
suppressed  rage;  and  she  denoted  thoa 
t<  use  oppression  of  her  inquiry  into- 
the  promise  of  fate  in  her  scene  with 
the  cards  in  the  third  act.  Mine.  Frem-i 
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^ MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

'Mm*^,'\V^I,"rdaUJ1!al1  " ’'■  M Mr.  Pa-'h- 
Fnni  .M  flVnUi*nd.  l!lst  Pl«no  ivcllal:  < lionin’s 
I antaMa  in  F minor;  Prelude*  . »i>.  j.s  s„ s l 
V'J:, 5rh'“r1»o  io  It  llm  lulniir.  0|>.  31 
Nocturne  in  G minor  on.  :;7  \,,  i 
«P-  lo  Nos.  ll.  5 o-,  N-'-  L 

1 olonafse  In  major,  on.  4o  \,»  i-  \i j ' 

Kfkv  **■  !■  ->  «*■  •*«.  No.  i.  oj, 

No-  op.  .10  No.  2:  Vaises  on.  m 
Op.  04  No.  1,  op.  31  No.  1. 

Tl  litriAV-  Potter  Mali,  .s  1*.  M.  Thlril  Knelsel 
Qmrtel  M inVnor 
o . -d  v ’ o*  °ibore"  ? ‘Planet  in  C major. 
*,•  „ a.  *■/*■  ^rahne*  piauo  quintet  in  r 
njinm-  (Mr.  Josef  Jfofmann.  pianist’. 

WEDNESPAY-Himllngton  Chambers  Hall,  k 
I.  si.  Air  Josof  Hofmann  will  rive  a niano 

feo“Jor??tUbLC  a,",’,<eS  °f  *"e  ^ 

FoIrU1rY l7iII«nKiIIKJon  3,.*mbpr*  Mali,  8 P.  M. 
sing  rwlial!  k°  ” g'VC  his  ^“‘Poned 

SATt-ItDAY-.S.vnipl,onT  Hall.  2:30.  Concert 
by  Hint.  Melba  and  her  concert  company 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Charles  A rm-' 
See  elsewhere  lor  programme.  3' 


MUSIC  NOTES. 


Miss  Edith  Thompson  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Thursday 
afternoon,  the  15th.  She  will  play  pieces 
| by  Bach,  Debussy,  Liszt,  MacDowell. 

Organ  recitals  will  be  given  at  the 
'First  Unitarian  Church,  corner  of  Berk- 
lelev  and  Marlboro  streets,  on  Thurs- 
days, Dec.  8,  15,  22,  29.  The  recitals  will 
'■begin  at  4:30  P.  M.,  and  last  about  40 
uninutes.  Among  the  organists  will  be 
Mr.  Foote  and  Mr.  Burdette. 

At  the  concert  to  be  given  by  pupils 
of  iMrs.  Thomas  Tapper  in  Steinert  Hall 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  13th,  Messrs. 
Emil  Mahr,  violinist;  Daniel  Kuntz, 
viola,  and  Carl  Barth,  ’cello,  will  assist. 
The  programme  will  include  pieces  by 
Brahms,  Chaminade.  Chopin,  Franck. 
Moszkowski,  Schumann. 

Miss  Matilda  B.  Rlmbaeh,  assisted  by 
the  Currier-Ekman  trio,  will  give  a song 
recital  In  Huntington  Chambers  Hall 
Tuesday  evening  at  8.  The  programme 
will  Include  songs  by  Pergolesi,  Campra, 
Mozart,  Brahms,  Heitsch,  Strauss  and 
1 others';  Schumann’s  piano  trio  in  A 
minor  and  other  instrumental  pieces. 

The  Howe  vocal  school  will  open  a 
series  of  musical  lecture-recitals  at 
Huntington  Chambers  on  Monday  at 
3 P.  M.  There  will  be  demonstrations 
by  Miss  Howe  and  members  of  the  vocal 
department.  Mr.  Lo  Giudlce-Fabri  of 
the  faculty  will  open  the  series  with 
“Two  Musicians  of  the  18th  Century,” 
delivered  in  Italian  and  interpreted  by 
Trof.  Capotosto  of  Harvard. 

A large  attendance  of  Harvard  gradu- 
ates and  undergraduates  is  expected  at 
the  concert  to  be  given  by  Harvard  men 
who  have  made  music  their  profession 
at  the  Union,  in  Cambridge.  Dec.  6, 
Among  those  who  will,  it  is  expected, 
assist  in  the  concert  are:  Arthur  Foote. 

174.  pianist;  John  S.  Codman,  ’90,  barl- 
one;  D.  Crosby  Greer.e.  ’95,  tenor;  How- 
ird  D.  Brown.  ’02.  ’cellist;  George  Jones', 

I *1)5,  violinist;  Francis  Rogers.  ’91,  bari- 
] tone;  Lewis  rf.  Thompson.  ’92,  accom 
i panlst.  There  will  also  be  a quartet, 
’composed  of  George  Hills,  ’97;  Lincoln 
Bryant,  ’95;  Frederic  A.  Turner,  ’99; 
Howard  D.  Brown.  ’95. 

, A concert  by  a string  quartet— Messrs. 
Carl.  Barleben,  Damra,  Zahn  and  Plato 
Ifiarleben— will  be  given  Monday,  the 
12th.  at  8:15  P.  M.,  in  Jordan  Hall  in  aid 
of  the  Faith  and  Hope  Association  and 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  scope 
of  its  usual  Christmas  work.  The 
programme  will  include  pieces  by  3e«th- 
(bven,  Schubert,  Tschaikowsky  and 
Ethers.  Mr.  Augustus  F.  Howell  will 
give  character  recitals  from  “David 
jHarum"  and  Monsieur  Beaucalre.  Mr.  I 
Wilmar  Robert  Schmidt,  born  at  Er-  1 
furt,  a pupil  of  the  Leipsic  Conserva- 
tory and  of  Brahms  in  Vienna,  will  play 
piano  pieces  on  the  Janlto  keyboard.  He 
Is  said  to  be  a musician  and  virtuoso  of 
1 high  reputation. 

The  Dorchester  Choral  Society,  a 
['mixed  chorus  of  73  voices:,  Mr  James 
W.  Caldarwood  conductor,  will  give 
three  concerts  ihls  season,  which  is  the 
society’s  seventh.  At  the  first,  Dec.  20, 
Surrette's  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  ond 
, Gnde  t “Crusaders"  wilr  he  performed, 
with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Hussey. 
Miss  Helen  Ryan,  Messrs.  Deane  and 
Cartwright.  A miscellaneous  concert 
, will  be  given  Feb.  28.  with  Mr.  Town- 
send, baritone,  and  Mr.  Barleben.  vio- 
linist. At  the  third  concert,  in  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church,  an  important 
Isacred  work  will  bo  performed,  with  j 
'orchestra,  organ  and  soloists  of  reputa- 
tion. Subscriptions  for  associate  mem- 
bership in  this  society  of  serious  aims 
ibo-ild  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Holmes,  22  Hontello  street,  Dorchester,  i 
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WHAT  “WHO”  DOES. 

i The  English  "'Who's  Who”  has  been 
superior  to  the  American  “Who's  Who” 
in  this:  It  gave  entertaining  informa- 
l tiou  concerning  the  recreations  dear  to 
the  persons  catalogued.  If  you  turn  to 
the  American  "Who's  Who”  and  ex- 
amine the  record  of,  say,  Mr.  Gilroy 
Jumper,  you  will  find:  “Bom  at 

Square  Comers,  April  1.  1854.  Son  of 
selectman.  Educated  at  the  district 
school  and  Belltown  Academy.  Worked 
'as  a clerk  in  the  grocery  store  which  he 


now  owns.  Filled  various  local  public 

offices  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  has 
been  twice  mentioned  for  Congress.  Mar- 
ried in  1870  Miss  Selina  Herkimer,  by 
whom  he  has  four  children.  Clubs: 
City,  Grocers.”  But  not  a word  about 
Mr.  Jumper's  amusements.  Does  Le" 
play  golf,  poker?  Or  does  he  prefer  to 
read?  Is  he  an  accomplished  skater? 
The  world  at  large  must  burst  in  ig- 
norance. But  the  “who”  in  England 
was  more  communicative,  or  his  ed- 
itor had  a bigger  nose  for  news. 

The  new  edition  of  this  invaluable 
work  'is  a disappointment,  for  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the 
necessarily  distinguished  give  any  de- 
tails concerning  their  recreations.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  silent,  so  is  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman would  have  the  world 
think  that  he  is  always  serious,  and  Mr. 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill  knows  no 
recreation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Hon.  Albert  Stratford  Canning  is  brave 
enough  to  admit  that  he  delights  in 
singing  and  in  reciting  for  the  sake  of 
charity.  Prof.  Cannon  is  the  true  Eng- 
lishman who  takes  his  pleasures  sadly: 
in  his  moments,  of  relaxation  he  turns 
to  “municipal  government  and  demo- 
graphical  statistics.”  A woman  “who” 
lias  for  her  amusement  “bitter  dislike 
of  missionaries  and  advanced  woman,” 
but  she  seems  to  be  a somewhat  flip- 
pant person,  and  we  are  surprised  that 
she  was  catalogued.  » 

A “Who's  Who"  dictionary  should 
have  an  accompanying  volume:  “Who's 
Whon’t,”  so  that  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible mistake  in  separating  the  distin- 
guished from  the  herd.  Even  then  the 
work  as  a whole  will  be  incomplete 
without  full  information  concerning  the 
personal  likes  and  dislikes  of  each 
“who.”  Every  article  should  have  a 
reduced  mental  photograph  album.  Mr. 

J.  Bolivar  Turkington  is  a popular 
novelist.  He  writes  quick  sellers.  His 
portrait  in  every  attitude,  save  that  of 
prayer,  has  been  published  in  the  lit- 
erary magazines.  “Who's  Who”  tells 
us  of  his  glorious  birth  aud  early  j 
years;  it  gives  the  list  of  his  works; 
but  what  is  Turkington’s  favorite 
flower,  drink,  novel,  sport,  breakfast 
food.  poem,  etc.?  Does  he  prefer  tiie 
blonde  type  of  beauty?  What  manner 
of  underclothing  incases  his  sculptural 
body  denr  to  the  gods? 

Old  John  Aubrey  knew  better  when 
he  sketched  his  lives  of  eminent  men. 
There  are  only  fourteen  lines  given  to 
Admiral  Blake,  but  we  are  told  that 
he  was  an  early  riser,  that  he  studied 
well,  “but  also  took  his  robust  pleas- 
ures of  fishing,  fowling,  etc.”  Aubrey 
also  says:  “He  would  steal  swans.” 

The  name  of  Bushell  is-  preserved: 
“Was  the  greatest  arts  master  to  tun 
in  debt,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  He 
died  £120,000  in  debt.  He  had  so  deli- 
cate a way  of  making  his  projects  al- 
luring. feasible  and  profitable  that  he 
drew  to  his  baits,  not  only  rich  men  of 
no  design,  but  also  the  craftiest  knaves 
in  the  country,  such  who  had  cozened  I 
and  undone  others:  e.  g..  Mr.  Good-  j 
year,  who  undid  Mr.  Nidi.  Mees’ 
father,  etc.”  We  all  know  Bushell  by 
these  few  words.  Take  a more  famous 
man,  Butler,  the  author  of  “Hudibras.” 
How  many  professors  of  English  liter- 
ature can  tell  their  classes  about  the 
man  himself?  Listen  to  Aubrey: 
“When  but  a boy  he  would  make  ob- 
servations and  reflections  on  every- 
thing one  said  or  did,  and  censure  it 
to  be  either  well  or  ill.”  He  painted, 
drew,  aud  spent  much  time  in  music. 
“He  is  of  a middle  stature,  strong  set, 
high  colored,  a head  of  sorrel  hair,  a 
severe  and  sound  judgment— a good  fel- 
low.” Aubrey  did  not  think  it  enough 
to  tell  where  he  was  buried;  he  added: 
“His  feet  touch  the  wall.”  Note  Au- 
brey's graphic  touch  in  his  portrait  of 
another  Butler,  William  Butler  of 
Cambridge,  the  greatest  physician  of 
his  time:  “A  Frenchman  came  one 

time  from  London  to  Cambridge  pur- 
posely to  see  him.  whom  he  made  stay 
two  hours  for  him  iu  his  gallery,  and 
then  he  came  out  to  him  in  an  old 
blue  gown.  The  French  gentleman 
makes  him  two  or  three  very  low  bows 
down  to  the  ground.  Dr.  Butler  whips 
his  leg  over  his  bead,  and  away  goes  into 


his  chamber  and  did  not  speak  with 
him.”  Butler  had  the  habit  of  going 
to  the  tavern,  where  he  would  drink 
by  himself.  His  serving  maid,  old 
Nell,  would  go  for  him  with  a candle 
and  lantern  and  say : “Come  home, 

you  drunken  beast.”  "By  and  by  Nell 
would  stumble,  then  her  master  calls 


her  ‘drunken  beast.’  and  so  they  did 
'drunken  beast’  one  another  ail  the 
way  til!  they  came  home.”  "Who's 
Who"  need  not  he  a dull  hook:  but  few 
biographers  now  living  have  the  touch 
of  Aubrey. 
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MR.  DE  PACHMANN’S  RECITAL 


Despite  Illness,  His  Rendering  of  Pro- 
gramme from  Chopin  at  Jordan 
Hall  Was  Most  Delightful. 


Mr.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann  gave  his 
fifth  piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a large  and 
most  applausive  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme was  made  up  of  works  by 
Chopin,  fantasia  in  F minor,  preludes 
op.  28,  Nos.  1,  3,  7,  15,  22;  scherzo,  in 
B flat  minor;  nocturne  in  G minor; 
etudes  op.  10,  Nos.  11,  5,  op,  25,  Nos. 
5.  6.  8;  polonaises  in  A major;  mazurkas 
op.  7,  No.  6,  op.  41,  No.  1,  op.  67,  No.  1, 
op.  56,  No.  2;  valses.  op.  34,  No.  3, 
op.  64,  No.  1,  op.  34,  No.  1. 

Although  the  pianist  was  physically 
indisposed,  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  his  artistry  were  revealed  throughout 
the  concert.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  his  performance  of  the 
preludes,  which  was  disturbed  in  a 
measure  by  lgte  comers  insisting  on 
making  their  way  to  their  seats.  In  the 
fantasia  there  were  tonal  nuances  in 
the  middle  section  that  were  inimitable, 
enchanting,  and  the  whole  fantas.a  was 
played  with  refreshing  understanding. 
The  nocturne  that  is  so  sentimentalized 
by  those  who  strive  after  Choplnesque 
effects  was  sung  simply  but  in  tones  that 
haunted,  and  the  choral  was  a master- 
piece of  exquisite  suggestive  repose.  De- 
lightful, too,  was  the  performance  of 
the  etudes,  though  in  one  of  them  the 
pianist  for  a moment  went  astray,  The 
scherzo  was  an  example  of  superb 
virtuoso  brilliance  that  was  at  the  same 
time  dramatic  and  poetic.  Brilliant  in 
the  extreme  were  the  valses.  And  the 
mazurkas— there  is  no  one  that  plays 
these  most  characteristic  pieces  as  Mr. 
de  Pachmann.  “These  mazurkas  full  of 
sadness,  these  wailing  dances — oh,  my 
weary  feet,  you  must  dance  in  gaily- 
colored  shoes;  would  that  you  were  at 
rest  in  the  grave!” 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  leaves  us  for  an 
extended  tour.  He  will  return  toward 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  he  will  then 
be  most  welcome.  Can  he  not  be  per- 
suaded to  play  one  or  two  of  the 
Godowsky-Chopin  etudes  that  have  ex- 
cited such  discussion?  May  he  come 
back  in  health  and  in  high  spirits! 
Roaring,  raging,  formidable  pianists 
come  and  stun;  “intellectual”  pianists 
are  courteously  praised;  but  Mr.  de 
Pachmann  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
limitations  of  a piano  proves  to  us  that 
the  Instrument  when  wooed  by  a master 
of  tone,  color  and  rhythm  can  be  musi- 
cal; that  song  can  come  from  it  as  from 
a human  throat,  song  that  makes  its 
way  to  the  heart. 


JOAN  AGAIN. 

And  so  Joan  of  Arc  has  made  trouble 
again  in  France.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
think  of  Parisian  students  defending 
her  memory;  their  championship  of  a 
■woman  is  not  always  so  admirable. 
Nor  is  the  learned  professor  the  first 
distinguished  Frenchman  to  sneer  at 
Joan.  There  is  the  foul  poem  of  Vol- 
taire, one  long  simian  sneer,  hut  we  of 
English  speech  can  say  little  in  pro- 
test, for  the  Joan  of  “Henry  VI.,” 
whoever  wrote  the  play,  is  a blot  on 
the  fame  of  the  Elizabethan  drama; 
tut  such  a portrait  was  in  accordance 
with  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  time. 
Some  would  find  Dr.  Icard,  who  at- 
tempted to  explain  Joan’s  visions  and 
hallucinations  by  references  to  her 
physical  condition,  a destroyer  of  her 
reputation,  for  her  case  is  considered 
after  those  of  kleptomaniacs  and  pyro- 
maniacs. 


“And  that  good  Joan  whom  Englishmen 
At  Rouen  doomed  and  burned  her  there.’* 


But  does  not  a Frenchman,  Ernest 
I.esigne,  deny  that  Joan  was  not 
burned;  that  she  married  Robert  des 
| Armoises  and  died  peacefully  in  her1 

bed?  | 

We  prefer  to  side  with  the  Parisian 
students.  Legends  are  necessary,  just  j 
as  DeQuincey  declared  that  fairies  are 
important,  even  in  a statistical  view. 
There  are  legends  in  the  short  history 
of  this  country,  and  long  may  they  be 
preserved!  It  is  said  that  Joan  left  not 
a single  relic;  but  what  does  that  mat- 
ter? Think  of  the  Joan  literature,  of 
the  plays  in  which  she  is  heroine,  of 
the  mass  of  music  written  in  her  praise 
and  glorification.  Emil  Huet  of  Or- 


leans ten  years  ago  drew  up  a catal 
lcgue  of  the  musical  works  that  benil 
her  name;  the  list  alone  fills  eighty- 
nine  pages.  The  notes  to  this  cata  l 
loguc  contain  curious  information;  thus  I 
when  Gounod  wrote  music  for  Jules  I 
Barbier’s  drama,  in  which  Sarah  Bern- 1 
hardt  played,  one  of  the  ballet  numbers! 
was  the  familiar  march  of  a marion- 1 
otic.  Then  there  is  the  long  line  of 
portraits,  of  pictures  of  scenes  in  her 
life;  there  is  the  statue  of  Fremiet,  in 
which  the  warrior-maiden  is  so  girlish. 

She  has  been  honored  in  her  own  coun- 
try, in  spite  of  Voltaire  and  the  learned 
professor.  And  if  the  Elizabethan  play 
insulted  her  brutally,  on  the  other  hand  jgjy— thi 
■there  is  the  superb  rhetoric  of  De- 
Quineey’s  essay,  in  which  he  cham-  j^tot 
pious  the  maid  and  liis  own  country 
against  the  charges  of  Michelet. 
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THE  AIR,  WE  BREATHE. 

“Such  as  is  the  air,  such  be  our 
spirits ; and  as  our  spirits,  such  are 
our  humors.  * * * In  a thick  and 
cloudy  air  men  are  tetric,  sad,  and  peev- 
ish ; and  if  the  western  winds  blow,  and 
that  there  be  a calm,  or  a fair  sunshine 
day,  there  is  a kind  of  alacrity  in  men’s 
minds ; it  cheers  up  men  and  beasts ; 
but  if  it  be  a turbulent,  rough,  cloudy, 
stormy  weather,  men  are  sad,  lumpish, 
and  much  dejected,  angry,  waspish,  dull, 
and  melancholy.”  Yet  a thick  foggy  air 
was  thought  to  help  the  memory,  as  at 
Pisa ; sea,  fire  and  smoke  qualified  air 
at  Venice.  Where  the  air  is  cold  the 
people  are  dull,  heavy,  and  there  are 
many  witches  among  them.  So  the 
ancients  disputed,  but  they  nearly  all 
agreed  in  this : windows  should  not  be 
opened  at  night.  Beware  the  south 
wind  and  nocturnal  air. 

This  ancient  wisdom  has  been  hand- 
ed down  in  European  countries  and 
| often  to  the  extreme  discomfort  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking visitors.  In  German  res' 
taurants  if  an  American  quietly  raise  a 
window  an  inch,  officers  draw  their 
swords.  In  German  lodging  houses,  the 
landlady  warns  against  the  pestilential 
nature  of  the  night  air.  At  Rome,  even 
in  the  hottest  summer  night,  the  sleeper 
felt  himself  obliged  to  be  boxed  lest 
malarial  infection  might  be  borne  in  on 
the  air.  Marvellous  change ! The  Ro- 
man doctors  now  say  that  windows  and 
doors  should  be  opened  wide,  and  they 
are  trying  to  make  the  custom  “almost 
compulsory.”  Yet  the  Roman  corre- 
spondent of  a London  journal  still  in- 
sists.  that  the  night  air  is  treacherous ; 
it  produces  fever  and  rheumatic  pains ; 
strangers  should  be  cautious,  etc. 

There  are  no  such  extremists  as 
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There  are  men  and  women  who  sleep 
in  a whirlwind ; there  are  those  who  11 
bolt  the  window  that  less  air  may 
creep  in  through  the  crack.  The  heat- 
ing and  the  ventilation  of  railroad  cars, 
street  cars,  theatres  and  other  public 
buildings  are  among  the  disgraces  of 
American  civilization.  Here  and  there 
are  exceptions,  but  throughout  the  coun- 
try the  people  in  winter  are  roasted  or 
chilled,  and  they  are  obliged  to  sit  in 
foul  air.  In  the  railroad  car  the  heat 
is  stifling,  and  if  there  is  a protest  the 
sudden  change  is  dangerous.  If  the  car 
be  comfortable  a woman  with  a heavy 
cloak  and  an  enwrapped  neck  opens  a 
window  and  the  passenger  behind  her 
feels  the  pneumonic  blast.  Does  he 
courteously  protest?  She  answers : 

“Are  you  afraid  of  fresh  air?  It’s 
stifling  here.”  Or  she  makes  no  an- 
swer and  glares  defiantly.  There  she 
sits  as  though  clad  for  a sleigh  ride.  If 
the  passenger  should  comment  on  the 
absurdity  of  her  dress,  she  would  con- 


sider herself  insulted.  What  is  the  law 


of  ventilation  in  a street  car? 


The 


perplexed  conductor  is  not  to  be  blamed. 
One  passenger  asks  that  ventilators  be 
opened,  and  at  once  indignant  voices 
are  raised.  The  objectors  are  the  heav- 
iest clad.  They  are  afraid  of  a draught. 
The  air  reeks  with  poor  suffering  hu- 
manity ; there  is  the  menagerie  smell. 
There  is  no  longer  the  freshness  of  the 
platform.  The  comfort  of  the  conduct- 
or has  closed  the  refuge  of  the  pas- 
senger. 

To  go  back  to  the  bedroom.  There 
are  hotels  provided  with  inside  rooms, 
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iust  as  there  are  jails  with  dark  cells. 
S’here  e rooms  in  which  heat  cannot 
igktj.  i>e  turned  off.  There  are  rooms  in 
jighly  respectable  apartment  houses 
hat  cannot  be  ventilated  though  a 
lortheaster  rage  for  a day  and  a night. 
The  sensuousness  of  a bedroom  at  night 
s in  coolth  not  in  heat.  The  haste  in 
iijj  indressing,  the  rush  to  the  bed,  the 
|hiver  from  contact  with  the  sheets,  the 
■eaction,  the  sense  of  comfort,  the  tenta- 
ive  poking  of  a leg  toward  an  un- 
harmed • corner  and  the  quick  with- 
rawal,  the  consciousness  of  low  tem- 
erature  without,  the  air  on  the  face, 
he  sound  of  wheels  on  frozen  ground, 
he  morning  reluctance  to  return  to  ac- 
vity — these  are  among  the  purest  pleas- 
ires  given  to  man.  But  to  put  the  bed 
lose  to  the  open  window  and  to  wel- 
ome  blown  snow — this  is  a form  of 
hysical  arrogance.  It  is  a vanity  akin 
> that  of  the  blue-nosed  youth  who 
alks  the  street  without  an  overcoat  to 
low  the  passersby  his  natural  robust- 
ess. 

But  we  forget.  Pure  air  is  not  now 
isily  breathed  in  Boston.  Clouds  of 
ust,  clouds  of  filth  sweep  through  the 
reets  of  a city  that  once  was  famous 
>r  its  cleanliness.  The  condition  of 
any  streets  in  Boston  would  be  a 
isgrace  to  a country  town  suffering 
om  poorly  constructed  roads,  debt,  and 
a utter  lack  of  public  spirit. 


GENTEEL  SPELLING. 

Now  and  then  a rich  young  man  who 
jver  earned  a dollar,  who  inherited 
inted  money,  or  money  that  had  been 
ingily  acquired,  living  at  his  country 
ime,  is  disturbed  by  the  cry  of  fire.  He 
ishes  to  the  store,  stable,  whatever  the 
lilding  may  be,  and  relishes  keenly  the 
citement.  He  passes  gallantly  a fire 
lcket,  or  if  there  be  a hand  fire  en- 
ne  he  toils  at  the  brakes.  Thus  he 
>es  the  duty  of  any  decent  citizen, 
ut  he  is  turned  immediately  into  a 
tro.  His  gallantry  is  telegraphed  and 
en  cabled.  “A  Multi-Millionaire  Life 
iver.”  “Millions  at  the  Brakes.”  He 
Ils  into  activity  all  latent  snobbery, 
id  the  meanest,  most  contemptible 
lobberf  is  that  associated  with  plu- 
cracy. 

A village  on  Long  Island  last  week 
as  “swept  by  flames.”  This  time  a 
>ung  multi-millionaire,  and  a highly 
spectable  person  in  spite  of  his  handi- 
p of  wealth,  did  not  pass  buckets, 
n up  ladders,  use  an  axe  on  a roof, 
throw  looking  glasses  from  a seeond- 
ory  window.  He  headed  a fund  for 
sterns.  But  how  was  this  familiar 
ord  spelled  in  a New  York  news- 
iper?  “Sisterns.”  It  was  not  a typo- 
aphical  error,  for  the  form  of  spelling 
icurred  several  times  in  the  course  of 
e article. 

Why  “sistern”?  The  word  comes 
om  the  old  French  “cisterne,”  and 
at  in  turn  from  the  Latin  “cisterna.” 
he  first  appearance  traced  in  English 
erature  was  about  1300,  and  there 
e word  is  “cistern.”  There  were 
||iriants,  and  among  them  systerne, 
sterne,  sesterne,  system,  sestron,  ses- 
|rne,  sestourne,  sesturn,  but  not  sis- 
rn.  A vessel  used  at  the  dinner  table, 
lissibly  for  rinsing  plates,  was  called 
cistern:  Pepys  priced  one  at  £6  or  £7, 
d in  18S4  a cistern  by  Palissy  was 
Id  for  1050  guineas. 

The  word  has  a quiet,  contemplative 
auty.  Pools  and  cisterns.  “Drink 
iters  out  of  thine  own  cistern,  and 
aning  waters  out  of  thine  own  well.” 
e word  is  in  the  climax  of  the  ehap- 
of  chapters : “Or  ever  the  silver 

d be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be 
iken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the 
intain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the 
tern.”  Change  the  “c”  to  “s”  and 
suggestion  of  the  east,  frightened, 
ils  away.  The  “s”  brings  in  the 
of  something  practical  and  ugly, 
is  “sistern”  the  genteel  word?  There 
still  genteel  persons  with  a shabby 
wledge  of  English  who  accent  “dec- 
tive”  on  the  second  syllable.  Does 
Barrett  Wendell  write  “sistern”? 


etery  when  the  wind  was  wintry  and 
he  was  in  a run-down,  sensitive  condi- 
tion. Such  instances  nre  by  no  means 
rare.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the 
death  of  ..Gen.  Joe  Johnston  was  hast- 
ened by  the  cold  which  he  caught  as 
pallbearer  at  the  funeral  of  his  old 
friend,  Gen.  Sherman.  There  is  an 
old  saw,  “One  funeral  breeds  many.” 

The  procession  makes  its  way.  The 
last  honors  are  paid  with  state  and 
ceremony.  There  is  a drizzling  rain; 
the  wind  bites  shrewdly.  Flags  and 
emblems  are  soaked.  The  plumes  re- 
fuse to  nod.  The  mourners  on  foot, 
some  of  them  old,  some  feeble,  begin 
inevitably  to  think  of  their  own  risks; 
their  grief  becomes  the  more  personal. 
The  one  to  whom  all  these  honors  are 
paid  lies  snug  and  warm,  indifferent  to 
the  trappings  and  the  music,  careless 
whether  the  sky  smile  or  wear  a leaden 
mask. 

The  misanthrope  may  say:  “How 

idle  are  such  ceremonies!  How  dan- 
gerous to  some  who  thus  step  forward 
to  meet  the  lean  old  man  whose  scythe 
is  not  yet  expectant!  Why  should  fam- 
ily and  friends  thus  wish  to  drink  sor- 
row to  the  lees?  Why  should  they  be 
compelled,  through  long-established  cus- 
tom, to  take  part  in  the  last  rites?  The 
time  will  come  when,  after  the  loved 
one  ceases  to  breathe,  respectful  and 
thoughtful  professionals  will  see  that 
all  is  done  in  order  and  with  the  utmost 
decency.  Perhaps  the  custom  in  some 
countries  of  employing  hired  mutes  and 
mourners  is  not  so  vain  and  heartless 
as  is  thought  by  us.  The  grief  of  such 
is  sometimes  as  sincere,  and  their  ex- 
pectation of  pecuniary  reward  is  more 
reasonable  and  more  moderate.” 

There  nre  men  who  wish  no  one  to 
see  them  during  the  last  sickness,  either 
through  fear  of  appearing  at  a disad- 
vantage or  because  they  do  not  wish 
to  depress  the  life  of  another.  They 
are  careless  as  to  the  last  honors;  they 
would  not  put  any  one  to  inconven- 
ience. There  are  few  that  have  reached 
such  a height  of  philosophical  indiffer- 
ence. Many  would  feel  hurt  if  a mere 
business  acquaintance  should  say  to 
them:  “I  might  as  well  tell  you  now, 

while  you  are  in  excellent  health,  that 
in  all  probability  I shall  be  unable  to 
attend  your  funeral.”  Many  that  are 
not  vain,  nevertheless,  would  like  a 
good  attendance  at  the  church,  and,  if 
the  weather  be  propitious,  a compli- 
mentary following  to  the  cemetery. 

The  pagans,  who  had  not  our  obsess- 
ing fear  of  death,  were  yet  most  cere- 
monious in  the  performance  of  the  last 
honors,  and  the  world  will  be  much 
older  before  funeral  rites  are  univer- 
sally simpler  and  more  natural.  It  is 
easy  to  be  respectful  at  the  putting 
away  of  an  acquaintance,  of  one  that 
once  had  official  relations  with  those 
about  his  grave.  It  is  more  than  flesh 
and  soul  can  bear  to  see  the  disap- 
pearance of  a loved  one  from  the  world 
whose  horizon  is  contracted  by  his 
death,  even  when  there  is  the  uncon- 
querable belief  in  immortality.  “But 
man  is  a noble  animal,  splendid  in 
ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave.” 
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THE  LAST  COURTESY. 

: was  stated  a day  or  two  ago  that 
nan  contracted  the  disease  which 
;d  him  by.  attending  the  funeral  of 
•iend,  by  exposing  himself  in  a cem- 


First  Performance  Here  of  an 
Alleged  Quartet  by  Bach — A 
Remarkable  Interpretation  of 
Beethoven. 


The  Kneisel  quartet  gave  its  third 
concert  last  night  in  Potter  Hall.  Mr. 
Josef  Hofmann,  pianist,  assisted.  The 
programme  was  as  follows:  Bach’s 

quartet  111  G minor  {first  tij&j);  Beetho- 
ven's quartet  in  C major,  op.  ,59,  No.  3; 
Brahms'  piano  quintet  in  F minor,  op.  34. 

There  was  once  a lecturer  at  a law 
school  who  was  given  to  strong  drink. 
He  appeared  one  afternoon  before  the 
class,  nor  titubating,  but  mentally 
foggy.  He  put  down  his  notes  on  the 
desk,  looked  at  the  students  in  a confi- 


dential manii-f  and  thus  began:  “Bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory  notes, 
young  gentlemen,  were  invented  by  the 
first  Napoleon.”  The  students  solemnly 
noted  the  statement  against  the  time  of 
examination. 

Would  that  one  might  with  equal  con- 
fidence believe  them  that  say  the  string 
quartet  was  invented  by  Haydn;  but 
there  were  string  quartets,  as  well  as 
minuets  in  symphonies,  before  his  day. 
Did  Bach  write  one?  We  doubt  it. 
The  piece  played  last  night  is  called  an 
overture  in  the  manuscript  that  is  ivt 
by  Bach;  but  overture  in  that  period 
was  loosely  applied.  Even  when  Haydn 
was  in  London  his  symphonies  were 
sometimes  called  overtures.  That  the 
predecessor  of  the  piano  indicated  in 
the  manuscript  was  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-enforcing  the  ’cello  or  sup- 
plying its  place  when  there  was  none 
to  be  had.  is  an  ingenious  supposition; 
and  others  equally  ingenious  might  be 
brought  forward.  It  matters  little 
whether  this  piece  was  composed  for 
a quartet  of  stringed  instruments  or 
nolffi  some  of  the  music  itself  is  worth 
hearing,  especially  when  it  is  so  well 
played  as  it  was  last  night. 

The  Kneisels  omitted  a movement,  a 
“Torneo.”  Any  movement  so  named 
should  be  played  here  at  least  once,  for 
Boston  is  of  all  cities  the  one  where  a 
Torneo  would  be  appreciated.  The  title 
is  baffling  yet  suggestive.  Is  it  a vari- 
ant of  tourney?  Is  the  music  for  _a 
festival?  The  oracles  are  dumb,  and  in 
spite  of  explanations  the  music  lovers 
are  in  danger  of  bursting  from  ignor- 
ance. Now  if  the  Torneo  had  been  per- 
formed, curiosity  might  have  been  ap- 
peased.  As  played,  this  overture  or 
quartet  is  in  four  movements  and  of 
these  the  second,  an  aria,  so  called,  and 
the  third,  a minuet,  are  the  most 
musically  interesting.  The  former  is 
quaint;  the  latter  contains  anticipations 
of  Mozart.  As  for  the  first  movement 
and  the  finale,  they  are  mere  formulas, 
such  as  Bach  wrote  by  the  ream.  Played 
by  the  Kneisels.  they  assumed  vitality 
and  were  clothed  in  tonal  beauty. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 
Kneisels  will  surpass  the  beauty  of 
their  performance  of  Beethoven  s quar- 
tet. a performance  that  is  already  one 
! of  the  chief  events  of  the  musical  sea- 
son, that  will  long  haunt  the  memory, 
that  will  render  any  performance  by 
others  intolerable.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly  of  the  exquisite  sense 
of  proportion,  of  the  euphonic  triumph, 
of  the  poetic  appreciation  of  the  won- 
drous andante  con  moto,  of  the  daz- 
zling brilliance  of  the  finale.  The  per- 
formance was  a masterpiece  of  tecnic, 
tone,  imagination. 

Brahms  again,  but  this  time  with  Mr. 
Hofmann,  who  had  already  proved  him- 
self an  admirable  ensemble  player  in 
the  concerts  given  in  Symphony  Hall 
when  he  and  Messrs.  Kreisier  and  Ger- 
ardy  were  in  company.  It  seems  as 
though  Mr.  Hofmann  needed  such  a 
spur  to  quicken  his  interest,  to  arouse 
him  to  a display  of  his  fiber  abilities, 
for  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  in 
ensemble  he  plays  with  a more  sensitive 
touch,  with  a fuller  command  of 
nuances,  with  warmer  feeling  than  in 
recital. 

There  was  a large  and  delighted  audi- 
ence. The  fourth  concert  will  bo  on 
Jan.  24. 

ON  GAJnjUi,Ji«,s. 

Not  long  ago  a gambler  in  New  York 
was  shot  and  mortally  wounded  by  an- 
other gambler.  The  wounded  man  re- 
fused to  identify  the  shooter,  and  the 
shooter,  not  to  be  outdone,  refused  to 
shake  the  hand  of  his  victim.  This  in- 
cident moved  the  New  York  Times  to 
declare  editorially  that  professional 
gambling  breeds  men  of  this  type.  The 
gambler  is  “a  man  with  the  low  nervous 
organization  of  the  brute,  and  with  only 
the  rudiments  of  the  higher  faculties.” 
This  seems  to  us  an  unnecessarily  harsh 
statement  and  one  that  is  by  no  means 
universally  true.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
in  the  recoil  to  endow  the  gambler  with 
all  the  melodramatically  romantic  quali- 
ties of  Bret  Ilarte's  Mr.  Oakhurst  or 
Mr.  Hamlin. 

The  Times,  no  doubt,  used  the  word 
in  its  modern  sense.  Gambler  was 
originally  a cant  term  for  gamester,  and 
its  meaning  was  restricted : “A  knave 

whose  practice  it  is  to  invite  the  un- 
wary to  game  and  cheat  them,”  is  Dr. 
Johnson's  definition:  but  a gambler  to- 
day is  one  who  habitually  plays  for 
money,  especially  for  extravagantly  high 
stakes,  and  this  gambling  may  be  in  a 
“den,”  at  a club,  or  at  bridge  whist  in  a 
private  house.  Playing  for  money  is 
gambling  wherever  and  whatever  the 
game  may  be.  Nor  is  De  Morgan’s 
statement — that  a gambler  (meaning  a 
bold  venturer,  which  the  term  commonly 
implies)  “ceases  to  be  such  when  he 
makes  his  stakes  bear  a proper  propor- 
tion to  his  capital” — to  be  accepted  j 
blindly.  Let  us  also  remember  Tyn-  | 
chill's  phrase,  “Gamblers,  miscalled 
statesmen.” 

Wo  cannot  do  better  than  restate  Dr. 
Johnson’s  propositions:  “It  is  not 

roguery  to  play  with  a man  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  game,  while  you  arc 
master  of  it,  and  so  win  his  money  ; for 
he  thinks  he  can  play  better  than  you, 
as  you  think  you  can  play  better  than 
he ; and  the  superior  skill  carries  it.  I 


do  n o t"eaIV it  fjifa i; i e s to  r a dishonest  man  ; 
but  I call  him  an  unsocial  man,  an  un- 
profitable man.  Gaming  is  a mode  of 
transferring  property  without  producing 
any  intermediate  good.”  And  when 
some  one  commented  harshly  on  high 
play  at  a club,  the  sage  answered : 
“There  is  a strange  rout  made  about 
deep  play;  whereas  you  have  many 
more  people  ruined  by  adventurous 
i trade,  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  such  an 
! outcry  against  it.” 

Gambling  is  one  of  the  few  accom- 
plishments that  are  natural  to  savages. 
Wherever  explorers  have  gone  they  have 
found  some  form  of  gambling — in  the 
South  seas,  in  Africa,  among  the  North 
American  Indians.  Kings,  fiddlers, 
statesmen,  noble  dames,  grovelling  men 
of  the  cave  or  of  the  bush  have  in  all 
ages  lost  and  won  at  games  of  chance. 
The  two  gamblers  in  New  York  had  the 
reputation  of  playing  a square  game ; 
they  would  have  been  catalogued  with 
Fox  and  Wieniawski  and  George  Sehvyn 
as  gamesters.  Does  the  Times  seriously 
maintain  that  such  gamblers  have  the  1 
low  nervous  organization  of  the  brute 
and  only  the  rudiments  of  the  higher 
faculties? 

There  are  excellent  economic  reasons  i 
why  gambling  should  not  be  encouraged, 
whether  the  tools  be  cards  or  stocks, 
whether  the  man  be  close  to  the  lay-out 
or  the  ticker.  We  are  not  advising  the 
young  to  enter  the  profession  ; but  we 
must  protest  against  narrowness  of 
vision  and  ignorance  of  life.  There  are 
few  callings  that  are  today  romantic, 
but  gambling,  burglary  have  occasion- 
ally romantic  flavor,  and  now  and  then 
we  find  a romanticist,  as  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Lawson,  in  huge  financial  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Bussell  Sage,  for  instance, 
is  not  romantic;  nor  is  Mr.  Rogers,  nor 
is  Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  passion  for 
gambling  is  a mighty  one;  it  might  be 
| called  a disease,  a mania  with  many ; 
j but  it  seldom  “hardens  a’  within,  and 
! petrifies  the  feeling.”  Gamblers  are 
notoriously  generous  to  their  families, 
friends,  strangers,  the  unfortunate. 
When  they  play  the  game,  they  play  it 
for  all  it  is  worth.  They  are  often  men 
of  fine  taste  in  art  and  literature.  They 
have  seen  cities  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof ; they  are,  as  a rule,  agreeable 
companions,  although  of  commendable 
reserve  in  speech  and  deportment.  Their 
own  code  of  honor  is  a high  one.  The 
refusal  of  the  wounded  man  in  New 
York  to  identify  his  assailant  came  from 
this  : The  two  had  been  friends  ;a  woman 
came  between  them,  and  the  one  shot 
did  not  blame  the  one  that  shot  him. 
The  Times  seems  to  have  forgotten 
John  Morrissey,  who,  as  senator  from 
New  York  at  Albany  and  member  of 
Congress,  was  sincerely  mourned  by  the 
most  strait-laced  of  his  associates;  who, 
to  our  own  personal  knowledge,  dis- 
couraged students  and  men  of  little  for- 
tune from  playing  at  his  Saratoga  club- 
house ; whose  plain,  forcible,  honest 
speech  was  heard  and  respected  in  legis- 
lative halls ; whose  deeds  of  thoughtful 
generosity  were  numberless ; who  died, 
broken-hearted,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  his  idolized  sou.  Nor  is  John  Mor- 
rissey a solitary  figure  in  the  long  line  of 
gamblers. 

fr  > Lf 

JOSEF  HOFMANN  RECITAL 

I Mr.  Josef  Hofmann  played  the  follow 
pieces  in  Huntington  Chambers  Hal 
last  evening,  his  audiences  eonsistins 
i principally  of  the  faculty  and  student: 
of  the  Faeiten  pianoforte  school  anc 
j their  friends: 

j Pi  elucie  and  fugue,  D major,  Bach- 

- D’ Albert;  rondo,  op.  51,  No.  2,  Beet- 
1 noyen;  pastorale  and  capriccio,  Scar- 
1 Gtti'lausls:’  variations..  F major,  op.  14. 

- fjofmann ; sonata,  op.  58,  Chopin;  nacht- 

i , ? ''-K’_ck.  op.  _3,  No.  4,  Schumann:  Dei 
i!  Contrabandist,  Schuman n-Tausig • bar- 
i carolle,  A minor,  Rubinstein;  Hungarian 
! rhapsody.  No.  2.  Liszt.  s 

; It  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  what  has 
I been  said  regarding  Mr.  Hofmann  s 
| Playing.  His  technic  is  remarkable,  his 
reading  Is  scholarly.  There  were  times 
I lnst  evening  when  lie  Was  most  lmnres- 
| sive. 

Tiie  management  of  the  school  shows 
| a broad  professional  spirit  in  engaging 
artists  of  the  highest  standard  for  its 
i series  of  concerts,  and  the  students  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
|i  opportunity  thus  afforded  them. 


MR.  WILSON'S  HUMOR. 

I| 

I The  readers  of  The  Herald  know 
that  a singularly  appointed  artificial 
cave,  constructed  by  the  late  Mr.  R. 
S.  Wilson  of  Tux  ford  Ilall,  Notting- 
hamshire, England,  sold  at  auction, 
Dec.  2,  brought  the  ridiculously  low 
sum  of  £2  10s.  Mr.  Wilson,  a man  of 
. curious  taste  and  strong  prejudices, 
furnished  the  cave  with  representative 
figures  of  all  spirits  and  influences 
that,  in  his  opinion,  had  worked  evil 
in  the  world.  He  appointed  his  own 
day  of  judgment,  judged,  and  peopled 
hell.  There  were  Satan,  the  demon  rum, 
i the  tobacco  fiend,  “the  woman  with 
* proud  look  and  lying  tongue,”  the  re- 
ligious lawyer,  the  chattering  scrub- 
woman, the  late  President  Kruger, 
and  other  pet  aversions. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  predecessors.  Art- 
ists have  taken  a fierce  delight  in  paint- 
i ing  the  faces  of  disliked  contemporaries 
I as  the  faces  of  the  lost  or  of  the  fiends 
on  the  great  and  awful  day.  Satirists 
have  pilloried  their  enemies  in  like  in- 
i fernal  prominence.  Dante's  “Inferno” 
is  a series  of  chambers  of  horrors 
i crowded  with  his  political,  religions, 
polemical  enemies.  Theologians  of 
earlier  centuries  were  indefatigable  in 
their  ordering  everlasting  torments  for 
hostile  disputants.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
merely  a survival  with  a somewhat  rude 
sense  of  humor. 

“The  cave  has  been  purchased”  by 
a Mr.  Ford  of  New  York.  We  infer, 
then,  that  Mr.  Ford  bought  only  the 
furniture  of  the  cave ; even  a New 
Yorker  could  not  easily  bring  the  cave 
itself  across  the  Atlantic.  Can  it  be 
that  this  Mr.  Ford  is  the  humorist 
Simeon,  and  'that  he  purposes  to  use  it 
as  an  attraction  in  his  tavern?  He 
would  naturally  dispose  of  the  statues 
of  the  rum  and  tobacco  demons  to  some 
temperance  society  and  replace  them 
by  efligies  of  local  celebrities  in  popular 
disfavor.  They  might  easily  be  named. 
Or  this  imported  furniture  may  yet 
adorn  an  artificial  cave  in  Central 
Park,  or  it  may  suitably  embellish  the 
subway. 

Mr.  Wilson's  idea  of  a personally 
arranged  hell  was  grotesque,  but  no 
more  so  than  that  of  mediaeval  preach- 
I ers.  Each  one  constructed  a place  of 
! torment  according  to  the  force  of  his 
imagination  and  peopled  it  according  to 
his  convictions  and  prejudices.  Chris- 
topher Marlowe,  he  of  the  mighty  line, 
though  he  was  charged  with  infidelity 
' and  blasphemy,  thought  more  nobly 
and  in  a far  more  religious  spirit  when 

I he  made  his  Mephistopheles  answer 
Faust  questioning  him  how  he  on  earth 

I'  was  out  of  hell  : “Why,  this  is  hell,  nor 
am  I out  of  it” ; and  again  : 

Hell  hath  no  limits  nor  is  circumscribed 
l In  one  self  place;  for  where  we  are  is  bell, 
f .Xml  where  hell  is  there  must  we  ever  be; 

I And  to  conclude,  when  all  the  world  dissolves, 
• And  every  creature  shall  be  purified. 

All  places  shall  be  hell  that  is  not  heaven. 


ONn  SMITH. 

Mr.  Telamon  Cruger  Cuyler  Smith 
d of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  prays  the  superior 
J court  of  Fulton  county  that  he  be  al- 
ii lowed  hereafter  to  be  legally  desig- 
nated as  Telamon  Cruger  Smith  Cuyler. 

< He  wishes  to  perpetuate  the  patronymic 
l|  of  his  remote  Dutch  ancestor,  "a  pure, 
|!  proud  and  honored  name.”  The  Atlan- 
|\  ta  Constitution  remonstrates  with  Mr. 
[’  Smith  in  an  editorial  article  of  great 
[ amiability  and  sturdy  common  sense. 

I Cuyler  is  a good  name ; “the  blood  of 
the  Knickerbockers  is  getting  thin  Id 
New  Amsterdam,  and  the  Cuylers  are 
threatened  with  extinction” ; blit  what’s 
,!  the  matter  with  the  name  of  Smith? 
The  Constitution  then  alludes  to  the 
long  and  illustrious  line  of  Smiths,  and 
U conelues  : “The  great  Smith  family  will 
1 never  miss  the  Smiths  who  have  elected 
i to  become  formally,  or  informally, 
| ‘Smythe,’  ‘De  Smythe,’  or  ‘Smitbee.’  ” 
We  are  surprised  that  the  Constitu- 
' tion  did  not  quote  the  appreciative  lines 
of  Byron,  describing  the  siege  of  Ismail ; 
Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown; 

Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteers; 

Not  fightlug  for  their  country  or  its  crown. 

But  wishing  to  be  one  day  brigadiers; 

Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a town; 

A pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their 
years. 

’Mnngst  them  w*»re  several  Englishmen  of  pith. 
SiNieen  call'd  '.Thomson  and  nineteen  named 
Smith. 


Smith  is,  of  course,  a surname  of 

occupation,  as  Currier,  Calvert  (Calve- 
herd),  Fisher,  Wheelwright,  Farmer, 
Miller,  Cartwright,  Wainwriglit,  and 
so  many  honest  English  names.  It  is 
a efirious  fact  that,  while  the  smith  is 
generally  known  as  a blacksmith,  the 
surname  Blacksmith  is  exceedingly  rare, 
but  English  nomenclature  knows 
Brownsmith,  Whitesmith,  Redsmith, 
Goldsmith,  Greensmith,  and  there  was 
once  a John  Blacksmith.  These  names 
were  given  to  workers  in  copper  and 
brass,  tinplate,  gold.  Was  Greensmith 
a worker  in  lead?  Then  there  are  Ar-  * 
rowsmith,  Arsmith,  Billsmith,  Spear- 
smith,  smiths  in  archery  and  lance 
heads.  Nasmyth  was  a nailsmith,  and 
Shoosmitb  might  well  marry  a Farrier. 
Sucksmith  is  a corruption  of  Sickle- 
smith ; Bueksmith  of  bucklesmith.  The 
Sheersmiths  once  washed  sheep.  The 
Locksmiths  are  of  close  kin  to  the  Lock-  | 
mans  and  Lockyers.  Was  the  first 
Youngsmith  really  young?  Where  did 
John  Chietesmyth  get  his  name?  No 
doubt  the  Le  Smethes,  Le  Smeyts,  Le 
Smyths,  and  Le  Srnyts  were  the  genteel 
of  their  day  and  generation,  just  as  now 
we  have  the  hyphenated  Smiths,  as  the 
Bolivar-Smiths,  the  De  Lancey-Smiths, 
•the  Chubb-Smiths. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a man  who  bears 
the  name  of  Telamon  Cruger  Cuyler 
Smith  should  let  his  name  thus  stand, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  rhythm  and  eupho- 
ny. The  names  are  thus  best  scanned, 
arrange  them  as  you  will.  Repeat  Tela- 
mon Cruger  Smith  Cuyler  and  see  how 
the  rhythm  halts ; Cuyler  is  then  a weak 
and  important  ending.  In  like  manner, 
Telamon  Cuyler  Smith  Cruger  is  rhet- 
orically impossible.  But  as  the  name 
was  first  given,  there  is  a steady  cres- 
cendo of  power.  The  sturdy  Dutch  fol- 
lows the  Greek.  Telamon  was  the 
father  of  mighty  Ajax,  who  defied  the 
lightning,  and  Telamon  is  a superb 
foundation  name.  We  should  prefer 
Cruger  with  a “K”,  After  Telamon 
Cruger  Cuyler,  the  ear  demands  a 
crowning  monosyllable.  W hat  better 
than  the  heroic,  all-conquering  English 
Smith,  the  climax,  the  capstone?  Tela- 
mon Cruger  Cuyler  Smith — we  are 
never  weary  of  the  sonorous  sounds. 
They  are  as  the  tramp  of  mailed  warri- 
ors ; as  the  clash  of  flashing  swords ; as 
the  mighty  measures  of  a coronation 
anthem.  To  think  that  the  bearer 
would  gayly  toss  such  a name  away ! 

WITH  AN  ACCENT. 

Is  it  not  natural,  inevitable,  for  a 
New  Englander  that  has  long  known 
the  beer  halls  of  Germany  to  ask  on 
his  return  to  a German  restaurant  in 
Boston  for  a cheese  sandwich,  and  to 
call  in  the  language  so  familiar  to  him? 
If  he  were  to  ask  in  German  for  such 
food  in  a night  lunch  cart — O,  hideous 
incongruity  of  night  and  luncheon! — or 
in  an  Italian  restaurant  in  the  North 
end,  he  might  justly  be  accused  of  af- 
fectation. In  a German  restaurant  he 
has  a right  to  suppose  that  the  Ger- 
man language  is  understood,  even  when 
the  waiter  has  the  make-up  of  an  Irish- 
man or  a Frenchman.  No  wonder  that 
the  guest  is  shocked  when  he  sees  a 
vacant  stare  on  the  waiter’s  face  when 
the  waiter  says  “Comment?”  or 
“What’s  that?”  or  “How?” 

There  is  no  greater  pleasure  to  many 
than  the  asking  in  a restaurant  for 
some  foreign  dish  in  the  language  ap- 
propriate to  that  dish,  and  with  a 
purity,  a nicety  of  accent,  that  seems 
to  come  from  one  indigenous  to  the 
soil;  to  call  for  pumpernickel  with  a 
Westphalian  twist,  to  order  a salmis 
de  perdreaux  as  though  one  had  been 
reared  at  Tours.  This  pleasure  is 
sadly  marred  when  the  waiter  turns 
out  to  be  a man  of  limited  education 
and  dull  ear. 

We  sat  not  long  ago  near  a.  table  in 
the  dining  room  of  a Boston  inn,  so 
near  that  we  could  not  help  hearing 
the  conversation  of  a gentleman  with 
a few  friends  whom  he  was  entertain- 
ing. He  had  ordered  the  courses  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  Charles  Astor  Bristed  or. 
of  Thomas  Walker,  the  celebrated 
author  of  “Aristology.”  He  bad  shown 
himself  a fastidious  gourmet,  not  a 
plutocratic  and  ventripotent  gourmand. 


The  .seEHS^T'WY'  guests  had  been  en- 
livened, not  blunted;  the  food  and  the 
wine  had  gently  stimulated,  but  cheeks 
were  not  flushed,  eyes  gave  out  light, 
and  there  was  conversations,  not  a 
boresome  monologue,  not  a vain  babble 
The  host  at  last  asked  for  Camera- 
bert— not  firm,  but  flowing-and  he 
asked  for  it  with  the  true  Norman  ac- 
cent. We  were  transported  to  Paris. 
Again  we  saw  the  favorite  restaurant 
on  the  boulevard;  we  were  conscious  of 
the  odors  of  the  dishes,  the  perfume  of 
the  women,  the  animation,  the  laugh- 
ter, everything  that  characterizes  Gallic 
enjoyment  and  spiritualizes  the  gross- 
uess"  of  eating  and  drinking.  But  the 
waiter  stared.  The  host  repeated  the 
word— which,  like  that  of  Atalanta.is 
as  blessing  to  speak— “Camembert”— 
and  Plancon  himself  would  have  en- 
vied the  purity  of  diction.  The  ser- 
vant consulted  the  head  waiter.  Yhe 
two  gaped  at  the  host.  Exit  the  waiter, 
who  returned  after  a long  delay  hear- 
ing a huge  pitcher  of  foaming  beer— a 
pail  of  suds  as  it  is  known  to  the  vul 
gar.  He  put  it  on  the  table  and  said 
in  a whisper;  “I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  we 
don’t  serve  it  in  cans.” 

And  this  happened  in  a most  reputa- 
He  hotel  in  Boston!  In  Boston,  wheie 
the  street  ear  conductors  aul  motor- 
mc  n are  known  throughout  the  United 
States  as  graduates  of  Harvard  and 
members  of  Browning  clubs! 

The  Bostonian  of  today  is  a polyglot. 
He  not  only  can  talk  fluently  in 
French,  German,  Italian;  but  he  knows 
the  dialects  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  the  cities  be- 
low Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  He  often 
can  make  himself  understood  in  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese.  The  young  singers 
in  their  concerts  drop  naturally  into 
French,  Italian  and  German.  French 
lecturers  draw  large  audiences,  even 
when  the  subjects  are  rigorously  ] 
proper.  Has  not  the  Bostonian  a light 
to  expect  that  the  inns  of  his  city, 
which  constantly  entertain  distin- 
guished foreigners,  should  be  provided 
with  polyglot  waiters?  In  a “quick 
lunch  joint,”  or  in  an  “electric  restau- 
rant,” where  orders  for  “two  on  a raft  ’ 
are  hurled  through  the  air,  Camembert 
might  he  mistaken  for  can  of  beer— but 
we  doubt  it.  We  do  not  wish  to  en- 
large the  sadness  of  this  episode  in 
Eoston  hotel  life  by  further  comment. 
Unless  there  he  an  awakening  of  land- 
lords to  the  necessity  Qf  linguistic  wait- 
ers, what  proliteth  a guest  his  accent 
of  Hanover  or  Tours? 
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AT  THE  BEDSIDE. 

The  English  in  solemn  conclave  laugh 
easily  at  dull  stories,  or  are  impressed 
by  ponderous  commonplace.  Their  cer- 
emonial orators  too  frequently  remind 
one  of  Hazlitt’s  description  of  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley:  "Soaring  into  medi- 

ocrity with  adventurous  enthusiasm, 
harrowed  up  by  some  plain  matter-of- 
fact,  writhing  with  agony  under  a tru- 
ism and  launching  a commonplace  with 
all  the  fury  of  a th underbolt!”  We 
have  the  utmost  respect  for  Sir  Squire 
Bancroft  as  a man  and  a brother,  but 
in  his  address  to  the  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  students— an  address  character- 
ized by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as  genial 
— the  eminent  play-actor  told  how  his 
wife  once  congratulated  a physician  on 
his  invariably  bright  and  hopeful  man- 
ner, whereupon  the  physician  said  that 
in  his  younger  days  he  went  with  an 
eminent  senior  to  visit  a patient  and 
put  on  what  he  thought  the  suitably 
professional  solemn  face  demanded  by 
the  occasion.  “For  mercy’s  sake, 
man,”  said  the  elder,  “do  not  look  like 
that,  or  the  poor  soul  will  think  you 
are  the  undertaker.” 

The  story  is  not  a brilliant  one;  it  is 
not  new;  but  it  will  serve.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  in  a paragraph,  extends 
the  application  to  prime  ministers,  po- 
licemen. dentists,  photographers  and 
all.  We  are  now  concerned  only  with 
the  bedside  manner  of  the  physician. 

In  this  bedside  manner  the  make-up 
is  included.  There  are  physicians  who 
wear  from  morning  to  night  a frock 
coat  and  a white  necktie,  and  thus  seek 
to  inspire  confidence.  Others  smell 
violently  of  drugs.  Others,  in  spite  of 


thcTtalk  about  germs,  wear  a profes 

sional  and  bushy  heard.  One  affects 
an  awful  nod;  another  reminds  you  of 
the  china  mandarin  that  ornaments  the 
bar-room.  There  is  the  doctor  with 
the  molasses  voice:  “And  how  do  we 

do  today?”  There  is  the  doctor  that 
remembers  Abernetliy  and  is  deliber- 
ately gruff,  intolerably  rude.  One 
glares  if  the  patient  presume  to  ask  a 
question;  another  is  as  confidential  as  a 
bunco  steerer.  The  soft  hand  of  one 
charms  many  women,  who  are  also  im- 
pressed by  violent  rildeness.  Iheie 
is  the  physician  that  is  the  “mail  of 
the  world.”  He  sizes  up  hifl  patient: 
“Can  you  drink  anything?  Of  course 
you  can.  but  be  moderate.  Don’t  drink 
over  two  Scotch  and  sodas  a day.  If 
you  like  beer,  two  bottles  will  not  harm 
you.  Wine  is  not  good  for  you,  but 
you  might  drink  a little  champagne  at 
dinner,  only  don’t  mix  your  drinks." 
IIo*v  unlike  the  lantern-jawed  leech 
who  forbids  absolutely  the  use  of  alco- 
hol except  in  a lamp,  deprives  the 
wretch  of  tobacco,  discountenances  cof- 
fee and  tea,  and  speaks  gloomily  of 

the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  steeped 
thorougbwort  or  slippery  elm  water! 

The  physician  should  radiate  virility 
in  the  sick  room.  Here  the  large,  ro- 
bust jiractitioner  has  the  advantage. 
The  room  should  seem  too  small  for 
him.  He  should  smell  of  fresh  air  and 
life.  His  nasal  blast  should  be  a 
trumpet  call.  He  should  seem  to  be 
the  unconquerable  wrestler  with  the 
jiowers  of  disease  and  darkness.  His 
look  of  confidence  should  not  be  one 
of  mere  personal  pride  in  his  acknowl- 
edged standing;  it  should  be  a breezy 
defiance  to  all  possible  complications. 
He  should  be  a cheerful  liar.  Theie 
are  some  whose  faces  recommend  an 
immediate  summons  of  lawyer  and 
priest;  as  soon  as  these  doctors  enter 
the  house  the  children  snivel  and  the 
wife  sees  herself  in  black.  They  aie 
especially  doleful  when  the  patient 
shows  signs  of  improvement.  “Yes, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  your  husband  is  tempo- 
rarily more  comfortable,  perhaps;  but 
the  disease  is  a treacherous  one,  and  I 
should  not  be  too  hopeful.  I -nail 
come  again  this  evening,”  and  his  voice 
has  the  doleful  moan  of  a bassoon  in 
ageny. 

The  true  physician  should  be  a con- 
summate actor.  Face  and  gesture 

should  never  betray  liis  true  opinion 
or  conjecture.  With  women  he  should 
suggest  the  potentiality  of  a heroic 
lover.  He  should  be  the  incarnation 
of  versatility;  his  middle  name  should 
• be  Proteus.  No  subject  of  human  in- 
terest should  be  foreign  to  him.  He 
should  realize  that  there  is  much  sound 
sense  in  the  mental  curing,  which, 
among  his  colleagues,  he  is  bound  to 
despise.  He  should  make  use  of  sym- 
jiathetic,  hypnotic  gifts.  But  most  of 
all  should  he  be  a man  of  surpassing 
personal  force,  the  man  described  by 
Walt  Whitman: 

“To  any  one  dying,  thither  I speed  and  twist 
the  knob  of  the  door. 

I seize  the  descending  man  and  raise  him  with 
resistless  will. 

0 despairer  here  Is  my  nock. 

1 dilate  vou  with  tremendous  breath,  I buoy 


force. 

I Lovers  of  me.  bafflers  of  graves. 

Sleep— I and  they  keep  guard  all  night.  • 

Not  doubt,  not  decease  shall  dare  to  lay  finger 
upon  you.” 


AN  OLD  STORY. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  during  tliej 
present  war  in  the  east  the  poet  Byron1 
has  not  been  levied  on  by  enforced 
commentators  in  search  of  copy.  We 
forget — Byron  is  said  to  be  old-fash- 
ioned. out  of  date;  he  is  dismisset^.by 
the  young,  with  Mbi  Ilemans  and  L. 
E.  Lv  Southey.  lie  is  not  even  read 
by  schoolboys,  curious  as  to  what  has 
been  forbidden;  they  prefer  novels  writ- 
ten by  women,  American  and  English. 

When  Schumann’s  “Manfred”  was 
performed  a few  days  ago  in  New 
York  a writer  improved  the  occasion 
and  lengthened  his  article  by  pooh- 
poohing  the  once  admired  poem. 

Byron  was  much  interested  in  the 
story  of  the  siege  of  Ismail.  His  hero, 
Don  Juan,  joined  the  Russian  ranks, 
and  the  poet  lavished  his  unrivalled 
power  of  description  on  the  incidents 
of  the  investment  and  the  capture.  The 


'fli- ilHnssian  names  naturally’^ appealed  to 

ingenious  master  of  rhyme: 

'■t  ’ What  to  their  memory  can  lack? 

Achilles’  eelf  was  not  more  grim  and  gory 
’ Thun  thousands  of  this  new  and  polished  nation, 
i Whose  names  want  nothing  but— pronunciation. 

Still  I’ll  records  few.  if  hut  to  Increase 
- .1  Our  euphony:  There  was  Strongcnott  and 
iiatL  ! StrokonotT, 

Mekr.op,  Serge  I /nr,  Arsnlcw  of  modern  Greece, 
'«■ 1 And  Tschltsshal.off  and  Roguenotf,  and  Cho- 


One 


litre 


lent; 


.kenoflf, 

And  others  of  twelve  consonants  apiece.” 

But  we  do  not.  refer  to  Byron's  use 


because  lie  received  from  him  a letter 

with  a mistake  in  spelling,  wrote  only 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  for  thirty- 
four  years  never  ate  outside  his  house. 
Thomas  of  the  French  Academy  medi- 
tated in  bed  with  curtains  closed  about 
him  till  noon.  John  Solden  had  some 
silken  stuff  which  he  cast  over  his  pa- 
pers when  a stranger  came  in.  Thomas 
Fuller  had  “a  very  working  head,”  so 


of  these  and  other  names,  “those  dis-(|  that  walking  and  meditating  before 


cords  of  narration,  which  may  be 
names  at  Moscow.”  He  employed 
these  and  words  ending  in  “ischskin, 
ousehin,  iffskchy  and  ouski”  as  a be- 
spangled juggler  tosses  glittering  balls. 
Of  much  more  importance  are  the  poet- 
satirist’e  comments  on  military  condi- 
tions among  the  Russians  that  might 
have  been  written  this  year,  as  when 
he  sings: 

A sad  miscalculation  about  distance 
Made  all  their  naval  matters  incorrect: 
rhree  fireships  lost  their  amiable  existence 
Before  they  reach’d  a spot  to  take  effect.” 

The  Russians,  it  will  be  remembered, 
at  the  beginning,  despised  the  Japa- 
nese; -so  at  Ismail  they  showed  con- 
tempt for  the  Turks. 

A habit  rather  blameable,  which  is 
That  of  despising  those  we  combat  with. 
Common  in  many  cases,  was  in  this 
The  cause  of  killing  Tchltchitzkoff  and 
Smith.” 

And  this  reflection  on  bureaucratic 
corruption  in  Russia  has  today  addi- 
tional force: 

‘Whether  it  was  their  engineer’s  stupidity, 
Their  haste  or  waste,  I neither  know  nor 
care, 

Or  some  contractor’s  personal  cupidity, 

Saving  his  soul  by  cheating  in  the  ware 
| Of  homicide,  but  there  was  no  solidity 
In  the  new  batteries  erected  there; 

They  either  miss’d,  or  they  were  never  miss’d, 
And  added  greatly  to  the  missing  list.” 

But  Suwarrow,  as  Byron  spells  him. 
commanded,  and  Ismail  was  taken. 
Will  another  Suwarrow  save  the  repu- 
! tation  of  Russia? 


c.  / o / 


JARRED  CONTINUITY. 

Miss  Carolyn  Wells  brought  suit 
gainst  the  Metropolitan  .Street,  Rail- 
ay  Company  of  New  York.  She  ai- 
led that,  in  consequence  of  a fall 
0111  a car,  her  mental  faculties  were 
rred  so  seriously  as  “to  impair  the 
ntinuity  of  literary  thought,”  and 
e,  therefore,  earned  the  year  after 
Iy  about  S2000,  instead  of  $7000  or 
000,  lier  usual  income.  Miss  "Wells 
a humorist,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
r home  is  at  Rahway,  N.  J.  She 
'ites  jokes  and  quips  and  parodies, 
d also  stories  of  a lively  and  fan- 
tical  nature.  She  appeared  in  court 
a black  velvet  dress,  long  fur  boa. 

hat  with  ostrich  plume  and  pink 
1 blue  flowers— a costume  that  re- 
ds most  honorably  on  the  generosity 
publishers— but  the  jury— cold,  stern 
n,  without  a ray  of  humor— gave  a 
diet  in  ten  minutes  for  the  de- 
dant. 

would  be  interesting  to  learn 
ether  Miss  Wells  had  been  in  the 
'it  of  concocting  her  jokes  and  plots 
-treet  railway  cars;  for  the  habits  of 
hors  are  curious  evidence  in  prob- 
of  mental  creation.  Artemus 
rd  used  to  write  in  the  office  of  the 
'•eland  Plain  Dealer  or  in  the  office 
i unity  Fair,  at  his  ease,  undisturbed 
chatter,  complaints,  representatives 
'heritable  societies,  pedlers,  sprin” 
isjr  now  and  then  lie  would  laugh 
ll.v,  and  when  he  had  achieved  a 
terpiece  he  would  slap  his  leg  and 
he  in  silent  glee.  A prominent  New 
k humorist,  now  living,  goes  to  his 
as  a factory  hand  obeys  the  cal] 
lie  whistle,  and  toils  lor  a certain 
her  of  hours.  He  writes  with  an 
if  subdued  gloom.  At  the  end  of 
illotted  time,  he  sends  his  copy,  ac- 
ug  to  his  own  opinion  of  the  worth 
e jests,  and  his  knowledge  of  (he 
s of  editors,  to  various  periodical's 
knew  a music  critic  who  was  in' 
mbit  of  putting  a $.7  bit  on  his 
before  he  began  to  write  his  re- 
of  a symphony  concert.  Thus  d'd 
mr  liimself  to  aesthetic  npprecia- 


dinner,  lie  would  eat  up  a penny  loaf, 
not  knowing  that  he  did  it.  Hobbes 
dictated  as  he  walked  in  a park."  But 
commend  us  to  William  Prinue.  His 
manner  of  study  was  this:  He  wore  a 
long  quilt  cap,  which  came  two  or 
three  inches  over  his  eyes,  and  about 
every  three  hours  his  man  brought  hjtn 
a roll  anti  a pot  of  ale  “to  refocillate 
his  wasted  spirits”;  he  studied  and 
drank  aud  munched  till  night,  and  then 
made  a good  supper.  “Now,  he  did  well 
not  to  dine,”  says  his  biographer, 
“which  breaks  off  one's  fancy,  which 
will  not  presently  be  regained.”  Prof. 
Gorlexius  kept  bottles  of  Rhenish  wine 
in  his  study,  and  drank  a good  rummer 
when  he  felt  his  mental  spirits  lowered. 
William  Oughtred  had  an  inkstand 
fixed  to  the  top  of  his  bedstaff.  And  so 
we  might  come  down  to  the  methodical 
Anthony  Trollope  and  the  habits  of 
the  youngest  and  brilliant  female  novel- 
ist of  Montana,  or  of  the  thoughtful 
writer  of  those  masterly  essays  in  jour- 
nalistic form:  “Why  Sopranos  Have 

Corns,”  “The  Symbolism  of  the  Horse- 
Hair  Sofa,”  and  other  essays  that  have 
deservedly  attracted  widespread  atten- 
tion, and  are  high  in  the  list  of  quick 
sellers. 

Humorists  find  material  for  copy  iD 
all  the  walks  of  daily  life,  at  funerals 
and  other  occasions  of  ceremony,  in 
scenes  of  harassing  domesticity,  but 
especially  in  street  cars,  where  a face, 
an  overheard  remark,  an  advertisement, 
a glance  at  the  sidewalk,  incites  a 
train  of  thought;  or  the  loneliness  of  a 
stranger  in  a crowd  inspires  mental  ac- 
tivity. As  much  of  life  in  a city  is 
spent  in  street  cars,  any  painful  recol- 
lection of  an  accident  must  necessarily 
preoccupy  the  mind  of  an  author  and 
prevent  the  reception  and  the  develop- 
ment of  germs  of  thoughts.  We  doubt 
whether  Miss  Wells’  attorney  insisted 
on  this  point  when  fie  summed  up. 
Nothing  is  so  fugitive  as  a humorous 
suggestion,  a fleeting  whim,  which,  if  it 
be  retained,  may  easily  be  extended  to 
a column.  Calverley  knew  this  full 
well: 

0 memory!  that  which  I gave  thee 

To  guard  in  thy  garner  yestreen— 

Little  deeming  thou  e’er  could’st  behave 
thee 

Thus  basely— hath  gone  from  thee 
clean! 

Gone,  fled,  as  ere  autumn  is  ended 

The  yellow  leaves  flee  from  the  oak— 

1 have  lost  it  forever,  my  splendid 

CrisiflaJ  3oke- 
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Mme.  Melba, 


tbors  have  had  curicus  habits  of 
tsitiou.  Cujas  wou.d  iie  down 

'it  liis  belly,  on  the  floor,  and  there, 
'Uiided  by  books,  write 'fluently, 
rai  could  write  only  by  candle 
which  he  used  in  his  study  even 
Sk  noon,  and  a bottle  of  wine  was 
vs  on  his  table.  'Hie  historian 
las,  who  disinherited  a nephew 


with  her  concert  com- 
pany, under  the  management  of  . Mr. 
Charles  A.  Ellis,  gave  a concert  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  Th° 
hall  was  crowded.  Many  stood,  and 
many  were  seated  on  the  stage. 

The  programme  was  as  follows: 
trc°  f0r  harp’  flUte  and  Pian0- 

M ss  Ada  Sassoli,  Mr.  C.  K.  North  and 
dss  ^leweIa  Davies;  Rubinstein’s 
•learnings,”  Mr.  Charles  Gilibert;  ”Ar- 
dor  gl  Ineensi,”  from  ’’Lucia”  (by  re- 
1°'!  ; *lme'  Melba  (flute  obbligato,  Mr. 

Sassoli;  Li  IT,’ ^ MiSS 

„nrl  ' , zts  O Romm  im  Traum” 

and  Bemberg’s  "A  Toi/’  Mr.  Van 

ArabT”  Met'S  “Ameu  de  l’Hotesse 
„ 1 me-  Melba;  “Chanson  de 
^dl.eU'  T°Sti’  and  Pfeiffer's  “Malgre 

Ef 

an  admirable  exhibition  or3"  ,weeK,  gave 
parable  artistrv  He  ’ ?ndi  Jotn-Inc0m/ 
fected  occasionally ^the  Srillfano ‘°nf  af' 

gf'Jd-kSlf 


her  from  ofheiV  k—cfU.  singers  now'  be- 
fore the.  public, Wind  puts  her  above  and 
.beyond  them.  We  refer  to  the  mysteri- 
ous blend  of  tonal  girlishness  and  wom- 
anhood. The  tones  themselves,  espe- 
cially those  of  her  middle  and  lower 
registers,  are  shot  through  with  emo- 
tion. They  are  now  light-hearted, 
now  sad;  now  virginal,  now  splendid  in 
the  revelation  of  sex.  There  is  no  voice 
like  It,  and  some  would  have  been  con- 
tent with  such  a supreme  gift,  which  in 
itself  and  without  effort  produces  imme- 
diate and.  long-remembered  effects. 

But  this  singer  would  have  been  en- 
rolled among  the  great  even  If  her  voice 
were  not  a marvellous  organ;  for  her 
pure  artistry  alone  would  enthrone  her 
among  the  noble,  dames  of  song.  The 
ease  with  which  she  begins  and  sus- 
tains a phrase;  her  mastery  of  breath 
and  rhetoric;  the  absence  of  any  too 
deliberate  accentuation;  the  continuity 
of  the  long  line;  and  then  the  cessation 
of  tone,  not  because  breath  is  exhaust- 
ed, not  because  there  is  any  need  of 
punctuation,  but  because  the  end  of  the 
development  is  reached,  and  the  un- 
conscious hearer  as  well  as  the  com- 
poser is  thus  satisfied:  these  character- 
istics of  Melba’s  art  would  in  them- 
selves give  her  a dominating  place  In 
the  great  gallery  of  singers. 

Her  mastery  of  song,  her  natural  and 
apparently  inevitable  rhythm,  her  admi- 
rable repose  in  the  accomplishment  of 
what  to  others  of  high  rank  is  evidently 
a labor,  the  spontaneity  of  it  all— these 
were  again  revealed  in  spite  of  her  in- 
disposition. Nothing  more  beautiful 
has  been  heard  here  from  a singer  for 
many  years,  not  even  from  Melba  her- 
self, than  her  simple  yet  consummate 
Interpretation  of  George  Hue’s  “Pagan 
Evening,”  which  she  sang,  with  flute 
obbligato  by  Mr.  North,  after  the  scene 
from  “Lucia.” 

Miss  Sassoli  played  her  harp  pieces 
in  a delightful  manner.  She  is  one  of 
the  very  few  harpists  who  make  the 
instrument  something  more  than  a me- 
dium for  tinkling  display.  Mr.  Gilibert 
gave  much  pleasure,  although  one 
might  have  wished  to  hear  other  songs 
from  him  than  those  he  has  made  so 
familiar.  Some  one  said  lately  that 
Mr.  Gilibert’s  vocal  strength  was  chief- 
ly in  his  diction.  It  is  true  that  his 
diction  may  be  studied  with  profit  by 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  but  he  is  also 
a most  accomplished  singer  in  the  re- 
stricted and  pedagogic  meaning  of  the 
term.  Few  baritones  now  visiting  us  in 
opera  or  in  concert  know  so  thoroughly 
the  principles  of  artistic  song  or  are 
able  to  enhance  and  Illuminate  their 
interpretation  by  this  knowledge. 

Mr.  Van  Hoose  was  not  fully  In  com- 
mand of  his  voice:  his  tones  were  not 
always  firmly  held,  nor  were  they  al- 
ways of  the  resonant  quality  shown  on 
former  occasions.  He  sang  with  elabo- 
rate expression,  and  therefore  did  not 
always  hit  his  mark.  A frank  virility 
and  a freedom  of  phrase  once  distin- 
guished him.  It  would  be  a pity  if  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  offices  of  interpre- 
tation should  lead  him  to  injurious  man- 
nerisms and  vocal  restraint. 

Mme.  Melba,  with  her  company,  will 
sing  in  Providence  on  Monday.  She 
will  make  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
on  the  16th,  when  the  opera  will  be  Puc- 
cini’s “La  Boheme.”  She  will  sing  the 
week  after  in  “Rlgoletto”  and  In  “La 
Traviata.”  Soon  after  she  will  con- 
tinue her  concert  engagements. 
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MUSIC  .NOTES. 

Handel's  “Messiah”  will  be  sung  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church  tonight.  The 
quartet  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Kileski 
Bradbury,  soprano;  Miss  Katherine 
Ricker,  alto,  and  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Shir- 
ley, tenor,  and  a chorus  from  among 
the  best  church  singers  of  Boston,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  James  D.  D. 
Comey,  the  organist  and  musical  direc- 
tor of  the  church.  Admission  will  be  by 
card  till  7:25,  when  the  doors  on  Claren- 
don street  will  be  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic. Dr.  Rowley,  the  pastor,  will  speak 
on  a theme  suggested  by  some  of  the 
more  striking  passages  of  the  compo- 
sition. The  oratorio  will  be  repeated 
next  Sunday  evening. 

The  Langham  Mandolin  Orchestra 
will  give  Its  annual  concert  at  Associa- 
tion Hall.  Thursday  evening  next,  un- 
der the  direction  of  H.  F.  Odell.  This 
orchestra  is. composed  of  proficient  ama- 
teurs, who  play  mandolins,  mandolas, 
guitars,  violin,  flute,  'cello,  piano  and 
drums.  Jean  Neville,  contralto,  and  Cur- 
tis Morse,  humorist,  will  assist. 

The  public  sale  of  tickets  for  the  Sun- 
day chamber  concerts  at  Chickering 
Hall  will  take  place  at  the  hall,  Hunt- 
ington avenue,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  20,  at 
9 A.  M. 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Ernst  Boehe’s  first  episode  in  his 
"Voyages  of  Ulysses.”  was  played  for 
the  first  time  In  America  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Philadelphia  orchestra, 
Dec.  2-S.  The  Ledger  said:  “Ulysses  is 
pictured  (victorious  after  the  final  fall 
of  Troy),  standing  by  the  sea  and 
dreaming  of  Penelrpe.  He  is  aroused  by 
the  shouts  of  his  men.  and  they  finally 
embark  and  set  sail  for  home.  The  voy- 
age is  rough,  but  over  all  the  stress 
hovers  the  image  of  Penelope.  A fright- 
ful storm  arises.  The  ships  are  wrecked. 

“The  hero,  however,  is  saved,  but  de- 
spairs of  ever  seeing  his  beloved  wife 
I again.  The  work  opens  with  a beautiful 
sweeping  accompaniment  on  the  strings 
| some  music  suggestive  of  martial  ac- 
[ tivity  played  on  the  brasses,  and,  in- 
deed. the  horns  and  trumpets  plav  ex- 
quisite motifs  throughout  the  composi- 
tion. The  tonal  quality  of  the  entire 
work  is  unusually  warm  and  rich  and 
the  Penelope  theme,  which  breaks  in 
upon  the  warlike  and  restless  music 
from  time  to  time,  is  very  poetic  and 
suggestive.  The  water  scones  and  the 
storm  are  finely  expressed,  and  the 

quiet,  hopeless  gloom  with  which  the 
work  ends  is  very  moving.” 

A piano  trio  by  Miss  Zenie  Weisberg 
was  produced  and  praised  at  a concert 


We  quote  from  tho  Dally  New4;  (Lon- 
don) of  Nov.  23:  “At  tkl  second  of  tho 
present  series  of  Miss  Grace  Sunderland 
and  Mr.  Frank  Thistieton’s  concerts  of 
old  chamber  music,  a curious  trio  for 
two  violins  and  piano  by  Franoois  Cou- 
perin was  included  in  the  programme. 
It  Is  entitled  ‘L’Apotheose  de  Corelli,’ 
and  was  stated  to  be  performed  (Nov. 
22)  for  the  first  time  in  England.  Its 
several  movements  are  supposed  to  Il- 
lustrate Corelli  at  the  foot  of  Parnas- 
sus. begging  the  Muses  to  receive  him; 
his  expression  of  joy  at  his  kind  recep- 
tion: his  drinking  at  the  fountain  of 
Hlppocrene.  and  the  enthusiasm  caused 
by  the  draught;  his  sleep  after  his  en- 
thusiasm; his  awakening  by  the  Muses, 
who  place  him  by  the  side  of  Apollo, 
and  finally,  his  thanksgiving.  This 
elaborate  compliment  by  a younger  mu- 
sician to  an  older  might  well  be  copied 
by  modern  young  composers,  who  are 
not  apt  to  worship  the  older  heroes  of 
their  art.  It  is  delightfully  graceful 
music  of  its  kind,  but  to  modern  ears  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  the  connection  with 
its  subject.  Perhaps  its  description  was 
written  after  the  composition  of  the 
piece.  One  does  not  like  to  think  that 
the  programme  music  of  today  will  in 
the  course  of  the  centuries  seem  so 
meaningless.”  , , _ 

“Pan,”  a choric  ode  by  Charles  A.  E. 
Harriss.  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Ottawa,  Nov.  15. 


YOUNG  REUTER. 

Master  Reuter  gave  a concert  in  Lon- 
don Nov.  20,  at  which  he  appeared  as 
composer,  violinist  and  conductor.  Mr. 
Blackburn  wrote: 

“Master  Florizel  von  Reuter  may,  or 
may  not,  be  destined  for  the  greatest 
things  in  the  course  of  his  musical 
career,  but  in  the  history  of  music  it 
will  certainly  be  recorded  of  him  that 
in  his  youth  he  combined  a very  great 
number  of  musical  gifts,  and  that  he 
exhibited  his  skill  in  each  department 
with  a completeness  and  a meaning 
which  might  have  put  to  shame  many 
an  elder  musician.  Now  there  is  a very 
curious  point  to  note  in  connection  with 
such  extraordinary  youthful  versatility 
as  this;  there  have  been  many  who 
have  had  various  gifts,  and  who  have 
also  proved  that  they  should  have  exer- 
cised one  gift  rather  than  another,  if 
they  wished  to  attain  recognition  and 
fame  from  the  labor  and  assiduity  which 
they  give  to  their  art.  Mozart,  for  ex- 
I ample,  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
j children  of  the  world;  but  beyond  the 
: fact  of  composition,  and  his  own  accom- 
; plishme.it  on  the  pianoforte,  he  never 
attempted  anything  more  than  his 
genius  warranted,  and  he  stood  well 
j within  the  lines  beyond  which  he  did 
not  think  it  right  to  go.  But  Mozart 
never  dreamed  of  realism  in  music. 
Master  von  Reuter  has,  however,  per- 
petrated a ‘Fantasia  Descriptive’  which 
[ deals  with  an  afternoon  passed  at 
Geneva  in  the  house  of  his  music-mas- 
ter; the  little  incidents  that  occur  in 
connection  with  his  owr.  supposed  ar- 
rival, with  his  playing  with  a dog  and 
a baby,  combined  with  the  return  of  the 
host,  amid  a scene  of  great  enthusiasm 
—they  are  incidents  such  as  these  which 
become  the  musical  inspiration  of  the 
boy's  v ork.  I;  was  thus  work  which 
was  presented  in  public  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon at  St.  James’  Hall.  It  would 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is 
great  music,  but  it  would  be' equally 
ansi  rd  to  deny  the  cleverness,  the  in- 
ventiveness. and  the  lavish  talent  which 
inform  the  whole  ct  imposition.  Still  we 
are  perfectly  certain  that  although 
Florizel  von  Reuter  has  a singular 
charm  of  temperament,  combined  with 
a singularly  delicate  feeling  for  his  art, 
it  would  in  the  long  run  be  better  if 
he  should  find  it  possible  to  look  back 
after  a brief  interval  upon  his  own  com- 
pos'd; ins.  before  he  makes  them  public 
nvoperty. 

have  mentions d Mozart;  yet  ho 
himself,  though  ‘Ltslien  and  Bastienne’ 
was  written  before  he  had  reached  his 
teens,  never  ceased  regretting  that  he 
had  given  a work  the  world  which 
was  not  really  worthy  of  hie  predestined 
greatness  In  lit: it-  Von  Reuter's  work 
the  touch  of  childishness,  even  in  this 
age  when  children  are  so  much  loven 
and  encournged,  sc » ms  to  go  a little  too 
far.  A funeral  march  written  for  a dog 
who  di'-d  somewhere  in  Turkey  seems  to 
us  to  have  in  its  very  elementary  feel- 
ing something  of  mekliness;  of  cuur.  e. 
to  the  little  fellow  the  dog  may  have 
been  a matter  of  incredible  importance; 
but  to  canonise  a matter  so  personal, 
and  to  the  cbicclive  world  so  trivial, 
should  not  cm”’  ;u n.  the  arena  of  prac- 
tical i cities.  Von  Reuter  played  also 
the  solo  part  in  Tschaikowsky's  Violin 
Concerto,  and  although  he  plaved  satis- 
factorily. his  sens-  ,,f  tune  might  have 
b'  on  more  precise  and  exact  than  it 
was.  even  though  we  are  quite  prepared 
to  aekm  wlcdgc.  that  lie  has  a very  fine 
technique  an  i that  lie-  uses  his  instru- 
ment. not  as  if  ho  were  a boy,  tut  as 
if  he  were  an  old  and  experienced  hand; 
many  will  remember-  that  at  times  even 
Joachims  intonation  has  been  found 
fault  with  ” 


DOUARD  COLONNE.  the 
distinguished  founder  and 
conductor  of  the  Associa- 
tion Artlstlque  (Concerts 
Colonne),  will  conduct 
here  the  performance  of 
Berlioz's  “Damnation  of 
Faust”  to  be  given  by  the  Cecilia  Soci- 
ety at  Symphony  Hall  Tuesday  night. 

This  Is  not  Mr.  Colonne’s  first  visit  to 
Boston.  He  was  In  the  United  States 
in  1868-9  as  concert  master  of  an  opera 
bouffe  company  managed  by  Col.  James 
Fisk,  Jr.  Among  the  members  of  this 
company  were  Miss  Foster,  .Miss  Irma. 
Miss  Duclos,  Miss  Hamilton  and  Aujac, 
Duchesne,  Leduc.  Legrlffoul.  The  en- 
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Berlioz's  “Damnation  of  Faust"  to  Be  Given 
Tuesday  Night  Under  the  Direction  of  the 
Brilliant  French  Conductor— Soloists  of  Note- 
Concert  of  Boston  Singing  Club— Choral  Art 
Society  at  Trinity  Church— Recital  by  Miss 
Edith  Thompson— Other  Musical  Events. 


ammbo”  In  Paris;  on  June  17  Charpen- 
tier’s  "La  Vie  du  Poete  " then  called 
a symphony-drama  in  three  acts  the 
Cecilia  will  produce  it  here  later  in  the 
season ; on  Nov.  23  the  first  operatic 
performance  of  Saint-Saen  s Samson 
nplilah’*  in  Paris;  on  May  12.  1893. 


and  °D  el  ii  ah”  in  Paris;  or i May  12,^893. 

n e r ’ s' V alley riej " arfd  ' o n?  J u ne° 30.^1893 . 
Mr.  Colonne  conducted  for  the  last  tune 
at  the  Crera.  He  told  a reporter  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  October,  1896  that 
he  left  the  Opera  because  he  found  the 
work  too  hard;  that  he  preferred  com 
ducting  concerts.  His  colleagues  at  the 


gagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre  began 
Feb.  8.  1869.  The  operettas  were  all  by 
Offenbach;  "Barbe  Bleu,"  "La  Perl- 
chole"  (first  time),  "La  Grande 
Duchesse,"  “La  Belle  Helene.”  "Orphee 
aux  Enters, ” and  these  three  produced 
here  for  the  first  time:  "Lischen  et 

Fritzchen,"  “La  Chanson  de  Fortunio” 
and  "M.  Choufleuri."  At  the  perform- 
ance on  Feb.  20,  1869,  Mr  Colonne  played 
a violin  solo.  By  the  way.  a Mr.  Ysaye 
conducted  here  the  year  before  (May. 
1868)  performances  of  a French  opera 
company  from  New  Orleans  with  Lam- 
belle  as  the  prlma  donna. 

Judas  Colonne,  violinist  and  con- 
ductor. was  born  at  Bordeaux,  July  23, 
1838.  His  father  and  his  grandfather 
were  musicians  of  a family  of  Italian 
origin,  which  had  its  home  at  Nice. 
Colonne  changed  his  first  name  to 
Jules,  and  afterward  to  Edouard.  At 
the  age  of  8 he  began  to  learn 
musical  instruments,  as  the  flageolet 
and  the  accordion.  His  first  violin  les- 
sons were  from  Badouin.  The  boy  en- 
tered the  Conservatory  of  Paris  in  the 
fail  of  1855.  and  took  violin  lessons  of 
Girard  and  Sauzay.  harmony  lessons  of 
Elwart,  and  lessons  of  Ambroise 
Thomas  In  counterpoint  and  fugue.  In 
1558  he  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in 
harmony:  in  1863  he  took  the  first  prize 
for  violin  playing. 

On  Jan.  1.  1858  Cblonne  was  admitted 
to  the  Opera  orchestra  a3  first  violin, 
and  he  remained  till  1867.  In  1861  he 
Joined  the  orchestra  organized  by  Pas- 
deloup  for  the  concerts  populalres  and 
also  the  orchestra  of  the  Grand  Hotel. 
He  was  also  a member  of  the  Lamou- 
reux  quartet.  After  his  return  from  his 
first  visit  to  America,  he  was  conductor 
for  Galli-Marle— who  afterward  created 
the  part  of  Carmen— in  her  perform- 
ances throughout  France.  In  1872  he 
conducted  Massenet's  music  to  “Les 
Erynnies”  at  the  Odeon. 


Colonne’a  Orchestra. 

In  1873  a young  publisher.  Georges 
Hartmann,  in  sympathy  with  the  com- 
posers Bizet,  Franck.  Gulraud.  Lalo.  De 
Castlllon,  Godard,  Massenet.  Saint- 
Saens  and  others  of  the  modern  school, 
wished  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
for  a hearing.  With  Duquesnel  and  Co- 
lonne he  founded  the  society  which 
Colonne  still  conducts.  He  rented  the 
hall  of  the  Odeon.  The  society  was 
then  known  as  the  Concert  National. 
The  first  concert  was  given  March  2. 
1873,  at  2 P.  M.  The  programme  includ- 
ed Mendelssohn’s  Italian  Symphony,  a 
Kevery  bv  Schumann.  Saint-Saens'  con- 
certo in  G minor,  with  the  composer  as 


pianist,  Schubert’s  "Erlking.”  sung  by 
Mme.  Pauline  Viardot  and  accom- 
accompanied  by  Saint-Saens,  Guiraud’s 
suite  No.  4,  "Carnaval.”  The  scale  of 
admission  prices  was  from  3 francs  to 
50  centimes,  and  a franc  extra  was 
changed  for  reserving  seats  at  3 and  2 
francs.  Six  ordinary  concerts  and  two 
sacred  concerts  were  given  that  sea- 
son. Among  the  works  produced  were 
Handel’s  “Alexander's  Faust,"  Saint- 
Saens’  18th  Psalm  (first  time)  and  first 
concerto  for  ’cello  (first  time).  Cesar 
Franck’s  “Redemption”  (first  time)  and 
Massenet’s  “Mary  Magdalene”  (first 
time). 

The  name  of  the  society  was  then 
changed  to  Association  Artistique  and 
Ambroise  Thomas  was  made  honorary 
president.  It  is  said  that  when  the  first 
concert  of  the  season  of  1874-5  was  given 
there  was  only  the  sum  of  f.225  in  the 
treasury.  The  prices  were  so  low  that 
the  receipts  of  a concert  were  only  f.2500 
at  the  highest.  Mme.  Erard  gave  f.6000, 
so  that  both  ends  might  meet.  Hart- 
mann hesitated  to  go  on,  and  then 
Colonne  took  full  charge.  The  Odeon 
was  abandoned  for  the  Chatelet  Thea- 
tre. 

Among  the  founders  of  the  society 
were  the  composers  Bruneau,  Godard, 
the  Hillemacher  brothers. 

The  30th  anniversary  of  these  orches- 
tral concerts  was  celebrated  with  pomp 
and  ceremony  at  Paris  March  1.  1903, 
when  Franck’s  "Beatitudes”  was  per- 
formed. Mr.  Colonne  was  then  eulo- 
gized by  government,  musicians  and 
press. 

During  these  30  years  809  concerts  were 
given;  267  composers  were  represented; 
1731  different  works  had  been  per- 
formed. Berlioz  was  represented  448 
times:  Beethoven  374.  Wagner  366.  Saint- 
Saens  333,  Mendelssohn  167.  Massenet 
166,  Schumann  136.  Mozart  108. 

The  list  of  visiting  conductors  in- 
cludes the  names  of  Grieg,  Mottl.  Ned- 
hal  Nikisch,  Richter,  R.  Strauss, 
Tschaikowsky.  Siegfried  Wagner,  Wino- 
gradsky, Ysaye. 

The  orchestra  under  Mr.  Colonne’s 
leadership  has  been  a wandering  vir- 
tuoso. It  has  been  applauded  in  Ger- 
many. Austria,  Russia,  Italy.  Spain, 
Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark, 
England. 

The  orchestra  was  thus  composed  in 
1903  : 24  first  violins.  17  second  violins.  13 
violas.  16  ’cellos,  11  double  basses.  4 
flutes,  4 oboes.  4 clarinets.  4 bassoons, 
6 horns,  5 trumpets.  4 trombones,  2 
tubas.  2 harps  and  5 in  the  battery  of 
pulsatile  Instruments.  121  in  all.  There 
were  four  female  first  violinists,  four 
second,  one  viola  and  two  harpists. 


His  Later  Life. 

Mr.  Colonne  was  appointed  conductor 
of  the  Paris  Opera  in  1891.  He  made 
his  debut  Jan.  22.  1892:  the  opera  was 
"Lohengrin."  On  May  16  he  conducted 
the  first  performance  of  Reyer's  "Sal- 


Opera  were  Madler  de  Montjeau — was  he 
the  h’  sband  of  Mme  de  Montjeau  who 
sings  here  with  the  Cecelia  on  Tuesday? 
—and  Taffanel.  and  when  Mr.  Colonne 
left  Paul  Viardot  was  added  to  the  list. 

Mr.  Colonne  married  for  his  second 
wife.  Sept.  30,  1886,  Eugenie  Elise  Vergin, 
who  was  born  at  Lille,  March  21,  1854. 
She  studied  singing  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  she  took  the  first  arize 
both  for  opera  and  opera  comique  in 

1875.  She  made  her  debut  as  Zerhna  in 
"Don  Giovanni"  at  the  Opera,  Feb.  2, 

1876.  and  as  Zerllna  in  “Fra  Diavolo  at 

the  Opera  Comique,  Oct.  3.  1876.  She 
sang  at  the  Chatelet  concerts  from  tl«e 
beginning  the  music  of  Juliet  and  Mar- 
guerite in  the  respective  works  of  Ber- 
lioz. For  some  years  she  has  been  a 
teacher  in  Paris.  . , . 

In  his  concerts  he  has  been  zealous  in 
bringing  forward  the  works  of  these 
French  composers:  Franck,  Lalo,  God- 
ard,  Augusta  Holmes,  Widor,  Dubois, 
Debussy,  Charpentler,  Lefebvre,  La- 
combe,  E.  Bernard;  and  among  the  more 
modern  foreign  composers,  T schaixow- 
sky.  But  the  catholicity  of  his  taste 
can  be  best  seen  by  consulting  the  long 
list  of  composers  published  in  Trente 
Ans  de  Concerts”  (Paris,  1903). 

The  performances  of  “The  Damnation 
of  Faus;"  have  long  been  celebrated  and 
their  number  has  long  passed  the  lOOtn. 
Mr.  Colonne’s  conducting  is  famous  for 
dash,  brilliance  and  striking  effect.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  he  leads  his 
forces  with  vigor  to  the  assault,  hut 
that  he  has  first  examined  patiently  the 
battlefield:  he  knows  the  forces  at  bis 
disposal  and  he  rrefaces  his  success 
bv  the  most  judicious  employment  of 
his  resources.  Hartmann,  the  publisher, 
who  is  deri.  described  him  as  one  that 
would  have  succeeded  in  any  calling; 
"he  would  have  been  a victorious  gen- 
eral, a wealthy  merchant.”  His  life  nas 
been  one  of  indefatigable  Industry. 

Saint  Saens,  asked  whether  he  pre- 
ferred Colonne  or  Lamoureux  as  a con- 
ductor of  his  works,  answered:  “Both. 
Lamoureux  is  more  precise,  he  is  colder; 
Colonne  is  more  elastic,  more  inspired." 
His  chief  characteristic  is  temperament. 
As  Char.es  Malherbe  said  of  him:  "He 
has  movement,  flame,  the  plume— as  it 
was  called  in  the  days  of  romanticism. 
His  performance  Is  lyrical,  if  one  may 
use  this  expression.” 

In  1903  he  was  invited  to  conduct  the 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  3oclety  of 
New  York  on  Nov.  13  and  14.  The 
programme  included  Bizet’s  overture 
"Patrie.”  Bach’s  suite  in  D major.  La- 
lo’s  concerto  in  F major  for  violin,  and 
Berlioz’s  "Fantastic”  symphony.  In- 
vited again  this  year  he  conducted  the 
concerts  of  Dec.  2 and  3.  when  the  pro- 
gramme included  Beethoven's  overture 
to  "Coriol'inue,"  Saint-Saens’  symphony 
No  2;  d’AIbert's  ’cello  concerto,  Char- 
pentier’s  “Impressions  of  Italy."  and 
the  Bacchanale  from  "Tannhaeuser.” 


niversary  of  the  birth  of  the  composer. 
It  Is  necessary  now  to  remind  the  reader 

of  only  a few  facts.  

Under  the  spell  of  Gerard  de  Nerval  8 
translation  of  "Faust.”  Berlioz  deter- 
mined to  interpret  musically  certain 
scenes,  and  in  1828-29  he 
"Eight  Scenes  from  Faust.  Of  these 
the  "Concert  des  Sylphe9|  was  per 
formed  in  public  on  Nov.  *,  *829  J.h,f 
other  scenes  were  "Easter  Festival, _ 
"Peasants  Under  the  Lime  Trees 
Biander*  s song.  Mephistopneles  SonJ 
of  a Flea.  The  King  of  Thule.  Mar 
guerite’s  Romance  and  Soldiers  chorus 
Mephistopheles’  Serei  ade. 

In  1846  Berlioz  thought  of  composing  s 
descriptive  symphony,  or  a ballet,  ot 
an  opera,  founded  on  Goethe’s  poem 
Wandering  in  Germany,  he  finally  de 
cided  on  a great  composition,  ’opera 
as  he  then  called  it,  in  which  h 
would  use  these  eight  scenes  Trayellini 
in  a post-chaise,  he  tried  to  write  th 
used  fragments  of  de  Nerval’s  versloi 
and  scenes  written  according  to  hi 
own  indication  by  Gnndonniere.  He  db 
not  attempt  to  translate  literally  or  ti 
imitate;  he  wished  to  draw  from  tty 
poem  the  inherent  musical  substance.  H 
first  sketched  the  “Invocation  to  Nat 
i ure."  He  wrote  the  Introduction  at  at 
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inn  on  the  Bavarian  frontier,  the  scenes 
on  the  Elbe,  the  Ballet  of  Sylphs,  the  ;l 
Rakoczy  march,  at  Vienna;  other  por- 
tions were  composed  at  Budapest, 
Prague,  Breslau;  the  trio  was  written 
at  a country  seat  near  Rouen,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  wtas  composed 
— oi  rather  improvised — at  Paris  at  a 
cafe,  or  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilenes, 
or  as  he  sauntered  in  a boulevard,  ine 
theme  of  the  Rakoczy  march  was  writ- 
ten by  Michael  Barna,  leader  of  the 

fypsies  and  court  violinist  to  I rlnce 
’ranz  Rakoczy  II.  (1676-1735),  In  honni 
of  the  prince’s  marriage.  This  march 
was  first  put  in  notation  by  Karl  Vaczeh 
of  Jaszo,  who  died  very  old  in  T28 
“The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  dedicatee 
to  Liszt,  was  published  in  18o4  ai 

Opus  24.  _ 

The  first  performance  of  "The  Damna- 
tion of  Faust"  was  at  a concert  giver 
by  Berlioz  at  the  Opera  Comiqus,  Paris 
Dec.  6 1846.  The  singers  were  Mme. 

Duflot-Maillard.  Roger.  Leon,  Henri 
The  audience  was  of  moderate  size 
chorus  and  orchestra  were  uncertain 
and  the  chief  singers  hardly  understooc 
the  music  or  the  composer  s intentions 
The  first  performance  in  the  Unitec 
States  was  at  New  York,  under  Dr 
Damrosch,  Feb.  12.  1880,  with  Amy  Sher- 
win  and  Messrs.  Jordan,  Remmertz 
Bourne.  The  first  performance  in  Bos 
ton  was  under  Mr.  Lang.  May  14,  1889 
with  Mrs.  Humphrey- Allen,  Messrs.  VV 
J Winch,  H.ny  and  “an  amateur  (a 
B.  Schlesinger).  The  first  performanc< 


Berlioz’s  Work. 

The  Herald  told  at  length  the  history 
of  Berlioz’s  "Damnation  of  Faust”  when 
It  was  produced  a?  year  ago  by  the  Ce- 
cilia in  commemoration  of  the  100th  an- 


of  the  work  as  an  opera  was  at  Monte 
Carlo.  Feb.  18,  1893.  with  Miss  d Alba- 
Jean  de  Reszke,  Melchlssedlc  and  Illy- 


The  Autograph  Score. 

Julien  Tiersot  in  articles  published  last 
September  gave  interesting  information 
about  the  autograph  score  itself.  If  's 
now  in  four  volumes.  The  leaves  have 
been  mended  as  well  as  possible,  but 
they  are  still  very  dirty.  The  different  IS;-,, 
scenes  are  written  on  paper  of  varyinff  Hlontji 
form,  grain  color.  Some  are  FU 

Berlioz's  handwriting.  His  show  has  y,  ,» 
but  they  are  clear  The  blank  1 T ^ 

covered  with  irrelevant  notes.  “'SKts 
where  are  erasures,  cuts,  additions. 
title-page  bears  the  word  “Legenae, 
but  this  was  an  afterthought;  it . i®  ' 
pencil  and  was  written  over  'Op«> 
concert,’  whmh.  also  in  pencil,  may  su 
be  seen  The  engraved  score,  howeye  t 
I bears  the  title,  “Legende  dramatique. 


re  are  explinatorj  noteff,’  Kk  this  to 
( Marche  Hongroise:  'The  theme  of 
3 march  which  I hive  developed  and 
nestrated  is  famous  in  Hungary  as 
Rakoezy.  It  is  very  old  and  the 
hor  is  unknown.  It  formerly  served 
Hungarians  us  a war  song;  they 
formed  it  at  the  head  of  their  re*ri- 
its,  on  a sort  of  big  oboe  like  the 
cri  used  today  In  the  mountains  of 
Abruzzi.”  We  have  given  above  the 
1 6 ° f this  "unknown"  composer.  In 
Raster  Festival"  a note  shows  that 
lioz  wished  to  enhance  the  bell  ef- 
: by  using  two  pianos  or  four  deep 
s ill  the  wings.  The  chorus  of  drlnk- 
in  Auerbach's  cellar  has  a cut  of 
-n  pages.  The  fugued  "Amen"  has 
note:  “If  one  fears  to  wound  the 
ings  of  a pious  audience  or  a.i  au- 
ice  that  admires  scholastic  lugues  in 
word  'Amen.'  a cut  of  the  following 
>ages  may  be  made  to  the  sign 
this  note  is  pencilled  out. 
ie  scene  of  the  sylphs  shows  by 
:ures  and  additions  the  prolonged 
tation  of  the  composer.  The  ballad 
he  King  of  Thule  is  in  two  keys  in 
manuscript;  at  first  In  G major,  the 
Inal  one,  then  in  F major  -=  it  n ,v 
ds.  The  serenade  of  Mephistopheles 
originally  a h ilf-tone  higher.  The 
uet  of  the  will  o’  the  wisps  had 
imlly  a different  ending,  a pedal 
Mephistopheles  sang  in  the  orig- 

h!  tuiTTsb  for  the  pedal! 
no  would  say  a canon  were  sleeping! 
ere  ie  a curious  cut  at  the  end  of 
serenade.  Mephistopheles  and  the 
us  in  the  published  score  end  sud- 
y.  but  in  the  orisfnal  plan  this  sere- 
1 was  to  be  followed  by  four  pages 
hich  the  voices  of  the  demon  and 
chorus  were  heard  fainter  and 
ter.  singing  fragments  of  the  sere- 
The  chorus  of  soldiers  was  at  j 
repeated  at  full  length  after  Mar- 
Ite's  romance.  "The  Ride  to  Hell" 
"Pandemonium"  are  comparatively 
from  changes.  1 

ere  is  one  singular  change  that  af- 
' the  whole  moral  of  the  work.  It 
the  last  scene,  the  flowing  chorus 
the  long  melodic  line  and  constant 
lopment.  the  call  to  Marguerite, 
vc  soul,"  to  ascend  to  heaven.  This 
was  originally  broken  for  the  sake 
ords  that  are  wholly  foreign  to  the 
1 Idea:  "The  Eternal  will  pardon 

and  his  vast  mercy  will  perhaps 
. day  be  extended  to  Faust."  Tier- 
thinks  the  change  was  made,  not 
any  philosophic  reasoning,  not  to 
oach  closer  to  Goethe’s  schemes, 
simply  to  shun  a disturbing  modu- 
n.  to  preserve  the  continuity  of 
cal  thought.  So  Wagner  changed 
moral  purport  of  the  final  scene  ih 
itterdaemmerung”  for  the  sake  of 
nusic. 

e score  shows  that  the  work  was 
tleted  on  Oct.  19.  1846. 
the  last  page  is  this  significant 
"The  work  should  last  two  hours 
18  minutes.  Add  three  entr’actes 
;e  minutes,  15  minutes.  Two  hours 
33  minutes.  Beginning  at  1 o’clock 
three-quarters.  It  should  finish  at 
mck  and  18  minutes,  or  at  the  latest 
ilf-past  4.” 


Opera  or  Concert  Mnslc? 

re  has  been  dispute  as  to  whether 
oz  designed  his  work  for  the  opera 

'ore  the  first  performance  of  the 
Berlioz  was  his  own  press  agent 
arls.  His  remarks  concerning  the 
ts  of  the  music  were  comparatively 
ist.  Here  is  an  example  published 
essager:  "M.  Berlioz  has  completed 
and  musical  composition,  entitled 
Damnation  of  Faust,’  opera-legend 
our  parts.  This  work,  conceived 
lg  the.  latest  and  brilliant  journey 
T.  Berlioz  through  Germany,  pre- 
, they  say,  a variety  of  characters 
a brilliance  of  coloring  that  justify 
extraordinary  interest  already  ex- 
in the  musical  public.”  Then  fol- 
some  details  concerning  the  per- 
ance  and  information  for  possible 
cribers. 

i the  Illustration  published,  on  Nov. 
1846.  _ ore  than  a fortnight  before 
performance,  the  following  article, 
h is  a dec!'’ ration  rather  than  a 
; agent’s  puff: 

Berlioz  has  completed  the  grand 
that  he  undertook  during  his  bril- 
tour  in  Germany.  It  is  entitled 
Damnation  of  Faust,’  opera  legend 
►ur  parts. 

his  unusual  title  ‘opera  legend’  in- 
a wmk  intended  to  be  read  i 
sr  than  represented,  and  the  impos-  j 
tv  of  acting  (‘acting’  Is  italicized)  1 
ibly  the  chief  scenes  of  the  differ- 
sets,  and  especially  the  last,  in  the 
tre.  jusitifies  the  composer  for  his 

ne  readily  sees  that  the  part  of  the 
na  In  which  snirits  of  earth  and  air  ] 
:d  by  Mephistopheles  to  lull  the 
>ing  Faust,  and  the  scene  in  which 
st  and  Mephistopheles  gallop  head- 
on  horseback  while  monstrous  ap- 
tions  pursue  them,  are  addressed 
the  imagination  rather  than  the 
and  that  one  must  renounce  the  | 
of  representing  such  scenes  in  all 
r truth.” 

t there  are  letters  of  Berlioz,  letters  t 
much  earlier  date,  that  lead  one  to 
r that  at  the  time  of  writing  them 
looked  forward  to  an  operatic  per- 
nance  cf  his  "Faust.” 

■ . 

Tlie  Singers. 

ie  solo  singers  on  Tuesday  night 
be  Mme.  Etta  de  Montjau  (her  first 
ea  ranee  in  Boston).  Mr.  E.  P.  John- 
tenor.  Mr.  Hans  Schroeder,  baritone  i 
first  appearance  in  Boston).  Mme. 
Montjau  was  born  at  New  Orleans, 
first  a pianist  of  promise,  she  stud- 

singing  with  the  late  Mme.  Fursch- 
1,  to  whom  she  was  related,  and  in 
s with  Marcel.  She  made  her  op- 
ic  debut  at  Amsterdam  as  Elsa,  and 
there  later  In  Enna's  "Cleopatra,” 
rpentier’s  "Loui6e,”  and  in  "Die 
terslnger,”  when  these  operas  were 
uced  there  for  the  first  time.  For 
last  two  years  she  has  sung  In 
orto  and  concert  She  made  her 


first  appcfirfliic?'  in  New  York  Nov.  6, 

1904.  in  a concert  given  by  Mr. 

Walter  Dan.rosch’s  orchestra.  Mr. 

Edward  P.  Johnson  was  heard 

here  in  a Wagner  concert  given 

bv  Mr.  Waller  Damrosch  at  Sym-  ,, 
Phony  Hall  Feb.  19,  1904.  Mr.  Hans  T,ort?-r 


' A concert  will  be  given  by  the  city  of 
Boston  at  Curtis  Hall.  Jamaica  Plain, 
on  Wednesday  evening  at  8 o’clock.  The 
orchestral  pieces  wilt  be  by  Massenet, 
Delibes.  Bizet,  Auber  and  others,  and 
Mr  George  Deane,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Frank 


’cellist,  will  contribute  solos. 


Schroeder  was  a pupil  of  Stockhauseen 
He  began  as  a violinist,  then  studiec 
architecture,  but  finally  became  a singer 
and  was  for  some  years  baritone  at  th< 
Frankfort  Opera  House,  which  he  left  t<j 
devote  himself  to  concert  work.  He 
made  his  debut  in  America  bv  giving 
recital  in  New  York  Nov.  1.  1904. 

YSAYE  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL.  , 

For  those  who  have  heard  Ysave  play 
the  violin  on  his  previous  visit  to 
America,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  i-1 
playing  better  than  ever,  while  to 
others  no  words  would  suffice  to  convey 
an  adequate  Idea  of  Ms  accompiiCi- 
ments.  He  is  the  great  emotional 
master  of  the  violin.  While  he  exhibits 
as  much  sweeping  motion  as  in  otlioi 
years,  his  playing  is  still  mellower, 
broader,  and  more  authoritative.  In- 
stend  of  becoming  mere  af’-ment  ami 

melodramatic,  as  was  predicted  of 
him  by  certain  critics,  he  has  still 
greater  command  of  nuances  mid 


Mr.  Kanrich  will  conduct. 

A concert  will  be  given  by  the  city  of 
Boston  at  the  Charlestown  high  school 
on  Saturday  at  8 P.  M.  Orchestral 
pieces  by  Rossini,  Waldteufel,  Berlioz, 
Gounod  and  others.  Mrs.  Mary  White 
Mullen,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Frank  Eaton, 
flutist,  will  contribute  solos.  Mr.  Kan- 
rich will  conduct. 

The  excerpts  from  the  works  of  Bach 
and  of  Mozart,  to  be  sung  by  the  Choral 
Art  Society,  on  Friday,  will  be  given 
with  orchestra]  accompaniment;  orches- 
tras are  rarely  heard  in  church  in  this 
country,  although  in  the  Roman  churches 
In  Europe  it  has  been  customary  for 
years  to  use  orchestral  Instruments  in 
the  performance  of  music  for  sacred  fes- 
tivals. The  present  movement  of  the 
Pope  in  disfavor  of  the  practice  may 
result  in  the  abolition  from  the  ritual 
of  all  instruments  except  the  organ;  at 
all  events,  the  practice  is  in  this  coun- 
try almost  unique.  The  Christmas 
oratorio  Itself  is  a series  of  six  can- 
tatas. The  cantatas  were  written  to  be 
sung  on  six  successive  days  at  Cbrlst- 


wider' ' ranee  '"of"  noetic  “ernressf on To i mas  time!  in  the  service  the  cantata  o:- 

Msten  £ Ysnvp  is the  eveSf  of  n life  cuPied  the  p,5,ce  of  tIle  anthem  of  ’ 'ay, 
listen  to  usaye  is  tne  event  or  a iite-  it  consisted  of  , 


but  was  longer;  it  consisted  of  ch  rs, 

?bS  ofi=v^enho,mvtei  0nly  by  wfifch  the  cVn^egation^ight 

forthcoming  °reCitalsb°  on  * Saturday' 

Requiem.  Feb.  7),  are  Miss  Adah  Hus- 


time,  and  there  '«  every  indication  that 


afternoon  and  w-.p  dm 

17  and  20.  The  sale  of  seats  for  these 
performances  will  open  ,v.  Symphony! 
Hall  tomorrow  morning.  Dec  12. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  society’s  an- 
nual season  of  Symphony  Ha’l  concerts 
Is  always  pleasurably  anticipated  and 
looked  forward  to  with  more 
ordinary  Interest. 

Under  Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer  as  con- 
ductor. and  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker 
as  organist,  the  society  will  give  its 
customary  four  public  performances 
during  the  current  season,  which  w*ll 
begin  with  the  usual  two  prese  ita' ions; 
of  “The  Messiah”  at  Chri-tmas,  on  Sun- 
day evening.  Dec.  25.  and  Mondav 
evening,  Dec.  26.  The  soprano  sol  is 
at  these  concerts  will  be  Mme.  E la 
Russell,  an  American  singer  who  has 
won  high  reputation  abroad,  by  ter  suc- 
cess in  opera,  oratorio  and  concert,  and 
more  recently  at  the  gr  at  mu  ic  fes- 
tivals of  Germany,  Franoe  and  Englanl. 

The  third  or  midwinter  concert,  on 
Feb.  19.  will  be  distinguished  bv  the 
presentation  of  two  new  works, 

■ ‘T?  a nVoool  ’»  1 


sey,  contralto;  Mr.  Theo  Van  Yorx, 
tenor,  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Merrill,  bass.  Mrs. 
Mary  Hession  de  Moss,  soprano,  also  will 
be  heard  with  the  Cecilia  this  season. 


’Raphael.”  to  be  given  on  this  occasion 
for  the  first  time  In  America,  with 
Mme.  Lillian  Nordica  as  soprano;  and 
Prof.  J.  K.  Paine’s  “Hymn  to  the 
West,”  performed  at  the  oi  ening  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  but 
not  yet  heard  in  Boston.  At  Easter 
the  society  will  give  its  sixty-ninth  per- 
formance of  "The  Creation,”  with  Miss 
Anita  Rio,  soprano.  Mr.  Glenn  Hall, 
tenor,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Baernstein  Reg- 
neas  as  soloists. 

The  saie  of  tickets  for  these  concerts 
(giving  choice  of  one  performance  of 
"The  Messiah”)  will  open  tomorrow 
morning,  at  Symphony  Hail.  S ngle 
tickets  for  the  "Me  siah"  concerts  will 
go  on  sale  at  the  same  place  on  and 
after  the  following  Monday,  Dec.  19 

GRAND  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT. 

Sunday  evening  concerts  at  Symphony 
Hall  may  always  be  relied  upon  as  a 
musical  event  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  and  importance,  and  the  enter- 
tainment announced  for  next  Sunday 
evening,  Dec.  18,  presents  attractions 


PERSONAL. 

Frederic  Warren,  “a  tenor  vocalist  of 
American  nationality”  and  a pupil  of 
tnan  Shakespeare,  gave  a recital  in  London, 
Nov.  23.  His  programme  included  songs 
by  Chadwick.  MacDowell,  Mrs.  Beach, 
Brahms,  Beethoven,  and  others,  also 
“The  Fiddler  of  Dooney"  of  his  own 
composition.  “He  sang  with  taste  and 
intelligence,  but  not  with  a great  volume 
of  tone.” 

Miss  Ruby  Holland,  pianist,  played 
music  by  MacDowell,  in  London,  Nov. 
25. 

Maurel  took  the  part  of  Iago  in  Verdi’s 
opera  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  24.  He 
had  little  voice  and  much  art,  according 
to  the  critics. 

Paderewski  went  to  New  Zealand  for 
hot  mineral  baths  after  his  tour  in 
Australia.  He  wifi  begin  his  American 
tour  at  San  Francisco,  about  the  18th. 

Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor,  the  Anglo- 
African  composer,  gave  a concert  at 
Philadelphia,  the  8th.  for  the  benefit  of 
the  building  fund  of  the  Dougins  Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Boris  Hambourg,  a 20-year-old  ’cellist, 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London 
Nov.  22.  At  the  age  of  8 he  began  to 
study  the  piano,  but  he  turned  to  the 
’cello  and  studied  with  Herbert  Walenn 
and  Hugo  Becker.  He  has  played  in 
continental  cities  and  in  Australia.  The 
London  critics  praised  him. 

Philipp  Abbas,  a young  ’cellist,  and 
pupil  of  Mossel,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  England.  Nov.  21,  at  London, 
with  much  success. 

The  New  Yorkers  seemed  to  like  the 
German  tenor.  Heinrich  Knote.  who 
made  his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan, 
Dec.  3.  in  ’’Die  Meistersinger.” 

Harold  Bauer,  the  pianist,  has  teen 
playing  in  Snain  and  Holland.  Three  re- 
citals in  London  have  been  arranged  for 
him,  on  Jan.  19.  21  and  24,  and  after- 
ward he  will  return  to  the  continent  for 
tours  in  France,  Italy.  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  _ 

Three  of  the  Jeannette  M.  Thurber 
scholarships  for  singing,  piano  and  vio- 
lin, now  vacant,  will  be  onen  for 
petition  at  the  semi-annual 
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of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  with 
Mme.  Ella  Russeil.  soprano.  Mis-  Ada 
Sassoli.  harpist,  Mr.  Ellison  Van  Hoose, 
tenor,  and  Mr.  Charles  Gilibert,  baritone, 
as  soloists,  will  present  a choice  pro- 
gramme of  orchestral  and  vocal  selec- 
tions. Mme.  Russell  returns  to  her  na- 
tive America  this  season  after  a long 
residence  abroad,  during  which  her  ca- 
reer in  grand  opera  and  as  a concert 
and  oratorio  singer  has  been  marked 
by  much  success  in  every  country  of 
Europe.  Her  voice  is  a dramatic  sopra- 
no of  great  fulness  and  power.  The 
other  solo  artists1  of  the  occasion  are 
well  known  to  Bostonians,  and  already 
admired.  Miss  Sassoli.  the  harpist,  Mr 
Van  Hoose.  tenor,  and  Mr.  Gilibert,  the 
French  baritone,  distinguished  in  opera 
and  concert.  Popular  prices  are  fixed 
for  this  concert.  Tickets  may  be  had 
at  Symphony  Hall  on  and  after  to- 
morrow morning. 


LOCAL. 

The  second  Eaton-Hadley  Trio  con- 
cert will  be  in  Huntington  Chamhers 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  the  19th.  The 
programme  will  include  Brahms’  Trio  in 
C major,  op.  87,  and  Rachmaninoff’s 
Trio  in  D minor  op.  9 (first  time).  Mr. 
George  Deane,  tenor,  will  sing  a group 
of  songs. 

Miss  Bessie  Bell  Collier,  violinist,  will 
give  a violin  recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
Monday,  the  19th.  at  8 P.  M.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Bartlett,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Max  Zach, 
pianist,  will  assist. 

Miss  Avonia  Bonney  Litchfield  of  Bos- 
ton will  present  three  of  her  pupils— 
Miss  Charlotte  Grosvenor,  Miss  Helen 
Phllba,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Eaton— in  con- 
cert at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  on 
Jan.  24. 

Members  of  the  People’s  Choral  Union 
pass  Sunday  afternoons  at  Jordan  Hall 
in  a pleasant  and  beneficial  wav,  study- 
ing good  music  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Samuel  W.  Cole.  Good  alto  voices 
are  needed. 

A recital  will  be  given  in  Steinert  Hall 
next  Wednesday  evening,  at  which  Mr 
Albert  Taylor,  a young  ’cellist,  who  has 
just  returned  from  study  with  Anton 
Hekking,  will  be  the  soloist.  The  ac- 
companiments will  be  played  on  the 

Dianola. 


Seventeenth  street.  New  York  city. 
Singing  and  opera,  Friday.  Jan.  6.  from 
2 to  5 P.  M.:  piano,  organ,  violin  and  all 
orchestra]  instruments.  Saturday,  Jan. 
7,  from  10  to  12  and  2 to  4 P.  M Tney 
will  be  given  to  students  who  have  no 
means,  but  whose  talent  promises  dis- 
tinction as  artists. 

Mr.  Edward  MacDowell  of  New  York 
lectured  last  Wednesday  before  the 
MacDowell  Club  of  Boston  on  “Sugges- 
tion in  Music.” 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.,  Cecilia 
wage-earners'  concert.  Berlioz’s  “Damnation 
of  Faust." 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Concert  in  aid  of 
the  Faith  and  Hoj>e  Association  by  a string 
quartet — Messrs.  Carl  and  Plato  Barleben, 
Fred  Damm,  Fred  Zahn  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra ; pieces  by  Beethoven, 
Tsehaikowsky.  Schubert,  Sarasate,  Golter- 
mann,  Popper.  Mr.  Augustus  F.  Howell  will 
give  Interpretative  recitations.  Mr.  WJuiar 
Robert  Schmidt  will  play  piano  pieces  on  the 
Janko  keyboard. 

TU  BSD  A Y— Whitney  School  Hall.  246  Hunting- 
ton  avenue,  3 P.  M.  Song  recital  by  Miss 
Harriot  Eudora  Barrows,  soprano,  and  Mrs. 
W.  Crawford  Folsom,  contralto:  Songs  by 
Hugo  Wolf.  Haudel,  Debussy.  Miss  Lang, 
Hatton,  Wagner.  Bach.  Schumann,  Chadwick, 
Lalo,  Bcmbe  g,  Fesch.  Collver,  Purcell  and 
duets  by  Brahms  and  Hildach. 

Steinert  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Concert  by  pupils 
of  Mrs.  Thomas  Tapper,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Mahr,  violin:  Kuntz.  viola;  Barth,  ‘cello. 
Brahms’  piano  and  ’cello  sonata,  op.  38  (Mrs. 
Horne- Donaldson  and  Barth):  piano  pieces  by 
Schumann,  Moszkovvskl.  Chopin  (Mrs.  Pond- 
Hemenway);  Chaminade’e  concert  piece  (Mrs. 
Flossie  Thomas,  Mrs.  Tapper,  secoud  piano); 
Cesar  Franck’s  Prelude.  Choral  and  Fugue 
(Miss  Alice  Baker);  Schumann’s  piano  quartet 
In  E flat  major  (Miss  Margaret  Arnold  and 
others). 

Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Oecllla  Subscrip- 
tion Concert.  Berlioz's  “Damnation  of 
Faust.” 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Concert 
of  Boston  Singing  Club,  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker 
conductor.  Kevin’s  “The  Quest,”  and  part 
songs  by  H.  W.  Parker.  Elgar,  Tsehaikowsky, 
Foote  and  Mrs.  Beach. 

THURSDAY— Steinert  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Plano 
recital  by  Miss  Editb  Thompson.  MacDow- 
ell's  Sonata  Eroica:  two  Bourrees  and  a 

Gavotte,  by  Baeb;  Debussy’s  Two  Ara- 
besques and  Suite,  Liszt's  SonDetto  del 
Petrarca  and  Waldcsrauscben 
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Charles  Gilibert  and  rhe  Adamowski  Trio,  in 
fi'd  of  the  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:3u  P.  M.  Eighth 
Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Gericke  conductor.  Mozart’s 
Symphony  in  C major,  No.  34;  Rachm.tni- 
uofl’s  piano  concerto  (Mr.  Buonamlel,  pian- 
ist): Suite  from  Gabriel  Fame’s  stage  music 
to  Maeterlinck’s  “PeUeaa  and  Mellsaude” 
(first  time);  Wagner’s  overture  to  “The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman.” 

Trinity  Church,  8:15  P.  M.  Choral  Art  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor. 
Gabrieli’s  Benedictus  (vli.  parts);  Vlttorla’s 
“O  Magnum  Mysterium”;  Praetorius,  “To  us 
is  born  Emmas  :el”:  old  Bohemian  Carol, 
“Snepherd’e  Song,"  arrunged  by  Riedel; 
“Kyrie”  and  “Gloria”  from  Palestrina’s  Pope 
I Marcellus  mass;  Introlt  and  “Kyrie’’  t’n»m 
| Mozart’s  Requiem  mass;  selections  from 
Bncb’s  Christmas  Oratorio,  parts  1 and  2. 
The  excerpts  from  the  works  by  Bach  and 
Mozart  will  have  an  accompaniment  of  or- 
chestra and  organ.  The  basset  horns  and 
obol  d’umore.  now  nearly  obsolete,  but  de- 
manded by  the  score,  will  be  used. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Mr. 
Ysaye’s  first  recital. 

Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Eighth  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symph  my  Orchestra.  Programme 
as  on  Friday  afternoon. 
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A FOE  TO  THE  RACE. 

Mr.  Charles  Rothschild  of  London 
has  the  hobby  of  collecting  fleas,  not  on 
his  person,  but  in  hermetically  sealed 
vials  for  his  museum.  Four  years  ago 
he  sent  out  an  expedition  lo  the  north 
pole  in  search  of  Arctic  fleas.  Ilis 
merry  men  caught  and  combed  the  polar 
bear  and  the  musk  ox,  but  the  Arctic 
fox  was  shy.  possibly  from  a sense  of 
shame,  which  was  wholly  unfounded, 
for,  as  Mouffet  shrewdly  observes  in  his 
“Theatre  of  Insects,”  it  is  not  any  dis- 
grace to  a man  to  be  troubled  with  fleas  : 
hence  the  reproach,  “Go  away : you 
bare  fleas  in  your  beard,"  is  a mere 
wanton,  vulgar  taunt.  The  Arctic  fox 
need  not  suffer  from  these  insects.  Ilis 
brother  in  England  gathers  handfuls  of 
wool  from  thorns  and  briars,  wraps  the 
stuff  about  his  head  and  holds  it  with 
his  mouth,  then  goes  gradually  into  a 
stream,  and  when  the  fleas,  afraid  of 
being  drowned,  are  in  the  wool,  he  harks 
and  spits  it  out : “so  very  frolicly  being 
delivered  from  their  molestation,  he 
swims  to  land.”  Mr.  Rothschild’s 
schooner,  the  Bluebell,  has  returned 
with  a complete  collection  of  Arctic 
varieties. 

The  flea  is  now  a cosmopolite.  There 
was  a time  when  it  was  thought  to 
thrive  only  in  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece  and  hot  wild  countries. 
American  travellers  were  annoyed  both 
by  the  insect  itself  and  the  recklessness 
of  Italians  in  the  pursuit  and  in  their 
own  consequent  exposure  in  street,  par- 
lor, dining  room,  opera  house;  but  the 
flea  is,  alas,  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
United  States.  At  first  there  was  the 
fond  hope  that  it  was  the  sand  flea,  or 
the  dog  flea,  and  that  it  disdained  to 
batten  on  man  or  woman  ; hut  the  home 
flea  is  catholic-ally  carnivorous.  There 
is  no  escape  in  the  Arctic  regions ; no 
doubt  the  Antarctic  regions,  unutter- 
ably desolate  and  terrible,  are  thus  in  a 
measure  cheered  and  humanized.  The 
court  of  the  king  of  the  fleas  is  no  longer 
at  Tiberias,  where  he  was  seen  by  Dr. 
Clarke.  La  I’ulciara,  or  the  Fleaery, 
the  dungeon  into  which  friars  during 
the  warm  season  shook  fleas  from  their 
dress  through  a hole,  for  the  benefit  of 
some  erring  brother  who  was  lowered 
naked,  with  tied  hands,  and  kept  there 
until  he  had  considered  his  ways,  is 
now  any  guest  room  in  southern 
Europe. 

The,  flea  has  united  households;  it 
lias  enlivened  art  and  literature.  A 
French  book  on  domestic  matters,  pub- 
lished in  1303.  states  that  one  of  the 
most  serious  duties  of  a tender  wife  is 
to  keep  her  husband  free  from  fleas, 
and  it  teaches  six  approved  methods. 
Men  have  fallen  in  love  with  women  as 
they  watched  them  in  their  annoyance. 
Think  of  the  pictures,  from  the  old  Ger- 
man cuts  to  the  drawings  of  Gavarni. 
There  is  that  masterpiece  of  horror. 
“The  Ghost  of  a Flea."  which  appeared 
to  William  Blake  and  told  him  while  lie 
sat  as  a model  that  all  fleas  were  in- 
habited by  the  souls  of  men  bloodthirsty 
by  nature,  and  were,  therefore,  provi- 
dentially confined  to  the  size  of  insects, 
otherwise  if  he  himself,  for  instance, 
were  tlie  size  of  a horse  he  would  de- 
populate a great  portion  of  a country. 
There  is  the  flea,  sung  by  Goethes 
Mephistopheles.  for  whom  the  King 
ordered  breeches  and  hose,  whom  he 
appointed  governor.  Above  all.  there  is 
the  famous  flea,  the  thrice  fortunate 


flea.  who  feasted  on  the  fair  Catherine 
<le.s  Roches.  the  flea  envied  by  the 
learned  I’asquier.  who  at  the  sight  made 
a most  elaborate  speech  full  of  ornate 
compliment  and  envy.  The  episode 
spurred  wits  and  poets.  The  verses 
wen-  collected  in  a small  quarto  volume 
and  published;  and.  furthermore,  they 
arc  to  lie  found  in  the  collective  edition 
of  I’asquier's  works,  and  thus  this  flea 
is  immortal,  feeding  forever  on  tlie 
breast  of  the  fair  Catherine,  a far  more 
glorious  fate  than  to  be  preserved  in  a 
hermetically  sealed  vial  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  the  pride  of  a Kothschild. 


SUBSIDIZED  OPERA. 

The  people  of  Dresden  fear  lest  the 
glory  of  the  ltoyal  Opera  will  wane. 
King  Albert,  it  appears,  gave  consider- 
able sums  from  his  private  fortune  to 
maintain  the  fame  of  opera  house  and 
orchestra.  The  government  has  issued 
a statement  that  the  cash  value  of  King 
Oeorge's  private  fortune  is  less  than 
$900,000,  so  that  if  he  were  living  in 
Hew  York  lie  would  be  classed  among 
.hose  in  humble  circumstances. 

Some  said  in  Dresden,  in  the  eighties, 
that  Albert's  interest  in  the  opera  house 
was  based  on  his  well  known  regard  fer- 
tile wife  of  the  general  music  director, 
Ernst  Schucli,  who  once  visited  New 
York  as  a virtuoso  conductor,  and 
whose  name  was  mentioned  here  as  a 
possible  successor  to  Mr.  I’aur.  Schucli  s 
wife,  who  is  now  in  her  52d  year,  was 
horn  Clementine  l’roska,  or  L’rohaska. 
She  studied  singing  in  Vienna  and  soon 
became  known  as  a coloratura  singer 
and  as  a soubrette.  It  was  in  the  early 
seventies  that  she  joined  the  Dresden 
company,  and  she  became  immediately 
a favorite  with  the  public  and  at  court. 
Albert  was  childless,  and  the  old 
superstition  concerning  the  succession 
weighed  on  him.  No  doubt  the  vivacity 
of  the  new  comer,  her  archness,  which 
on  the  stage  was  often  a display  ol 
shrewish  temper,  pleased  him,  and  she 
was  fairer  to  look  on  than  were  the 
massive  German  singers  of  the  conven- 
tional type.  It  must  be  added  that 
Clementine  sang  better  than  her  stage 
sisters.  As  the  years  went  by,  Albert 
continued  to  shower  the  husband-con- 
ductor with  honors.  lie  finally  en- 
nobled him.  The  good  people  of  Dres- 
den loved  their  King,  and  this  Saxon 
idyl  touched  their  hearts,  even  when  the 
singer’s  voice  grew  thin  and  acid  and 
her  figure  lost  its  lines  of  grace.  It 
was  currently  reported  that  she  ruled 
in  the  opera  house  witll  a rod  of  iron. 
She  impersonated  any  part  that  pleased 
her.  whether  it  were  suitable  or  mani- 
festly incompatible  with  her  voice  or 
temperament.  Her  husband,  gallant 
man.  conducted  brilliantly  whenever 
she  was  on  the  stage,  however  light  the 
music.  And  all  were  happy,  except, 
possibly,  visiting  English  and  Ameri- 
cans with  sensitive  ears,  until  Albert 
died.  Clementine  is  still  a member  of  ! 
the  company,  and  her  husband,  with 
decorations  and  titles,  is  in  command. 
Perhaps  he  now  rules  even  her. 

We  have  told  this  story,  not  for  the 
sake  of  gossip  about  a most  amiable 
and  generous  monarch — would  that  all 
kiugs  resembled  him  ! — but  for  the  sake 
{ of  the  general  application.  There  are 
I restless  persons  who  insist  that  we  shall 
not  have  a truly  musical  atmosphere  in 
I this  country  until  opera  be  an  institu- 
1 tion  subsidized  either  by  state  or  city: 

1 that  there  should  be  11  National  Opera 
I at  Washington,  maintained  and  man- 
aged by  the  United  States  government. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  no  subsidized  opera 
house  in  which  opera  is  performed  the 
year  round  is  run  with  pecuniary  suc- 
cess. Emperor,  king,  duke  or  republi- 
can government  is  obliged  to  make  good 
the  deficit.  Suppose  for  a moment  that 
state  or  national  opera  were  established 
in  this  country : what  complications 

would  arise!  Appointments  of  directors 
aud  conductors,  the  choice  of  operas  to 
form  a repertory  and  of  singers  to  sing 
in  them — these  would  be  made  by  the 
secretary  of  amusements,  but  in  reality 
by  his  wife  or  sister  or  immediate  female 
friends.  Even  Mr.  Conried  this  season. 
■>n  spitp  of  his  endeavor  to  throw  over- 
ard  the  star  system,  was  obliged  to 


heed  the  stockholders  and  their  wives, 
whose  demands  for  the  engagement  of 

certain  singers  were  granted.  Personal 
influence  was  superior  to  any  considera- 
tion of  art.  The  management  of  any 
subsidized  opera  would  necessarily  in 
this  country  be  a political  office,  and  the 
result  might  easily  be  grotesque.  Few 
presidents  or  governors  would  take  the 
administrative  interest  shown  by  Napo- 
leon I.  or  by  William  II.,  aud  they 
would  be  fortunate  if.  consulting  a 
prima  donna,  they  found  so  artistic  an 
adviser  as  Clementine,  whose  husband 
is  both  an  excellent  musician  and  an 
extraordinarily  accomplished  conductor. 
The  Opera  at  Paris  has  powerful  pro- 
tectors, senators  and  the  like,  who  are 
interested  chiefly  in  the  handsomest 
singers  and  members  of  the  ballet,  for 
whose  display  the  prudent  manager 
takes  indefatigable  pains  in  the  selec- 
tion of  works  to  be  performed.  But  we 
doubt  whether  senators  at  Washington, 
or  representatives  at  a .State  House 
would  show  equally  commendable  taste, 
and  even  if  they  should  favor  a prima 
donna  in  whom  voice,  beauty,  vocal  art 
lived  happily -together,  how  many  prima 
donnas  could  resist  the  temptation  of 
queening  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  sea- 
son as  a whole,  or  how  many  have  a 
husband-conductor  of  Schucli 's  calibre? 
Think,  too.  of  the  American  composers, 
and  the  county  singers,  all  constituents, 
who  would  demand  a hearing ! And 
few  officials  would,  like  Albert,  deplete 
their  private  fortune  for  art’s. sake. 
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AN  AESTHETIC  SEESAW. 

Ysaye,  the  violinist,  played  in  Bos- 
ton at  a Symphony  concert  and  delight- 
ed everybody,  even  the  professional 
carpers  and  growlers.  Eulogy  was  at 
its  height.  Boston  had  good  cause  to 
indorse  the  opinion  of  all  the  great  Eu- 
ropean cities.  But  Mr.  Yfjaye  made 
the  gross  blunder  of  playing  this  season 
in  Boston  before  he  appeared  in  New 
York.  When  he  fiddled  last  week  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  in  the 
“megapolis,”  the  critics  were  sorely  dis- 
pleased with  him.  Ilis  technic  never 
was  wholly  adequate,  his  iutonation 
was  not  flawless,  he  blurred  rapid  pas- 
sages, he  made  an  excessive  use  of  “the 
sliding  finger,’’  and  so  on  through  the 
catalogue  of  faults,  crimes  and  sius. 
The  Sun  published  last  Sunday  this 
amiable  paragraph : “There  seems  to 

have  been  a pretty  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  Ysaye's  reappearance  \yas 
disappointing.  But  the  dread  cabal  of 
fiddlers  in  tbe  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra applauded  him  ecstatically.  A 
cunning  lot  are  those  cynics  of  the  St.  1 
Botolph  Club.”  The  inference  is  plain.  ' 
It'  Mr.  Ysaye  had  played  remarkably 
well,  tlie  Symphony  violinists  would  not 
have  applauded. 

This  is  only  another  instance  of 
what — to  speak  courteously — may  he 
called  difference  in  taste.  Seldom  does 
the  distinguished  violinist,  singer,  pian- 
ist, play-actor,  who  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  Boston,  achieve  the  same  suc- 
cess in  New  York,  if  his  renown  is  first 
Indorsed  or  enlarged  in  this  city.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  one  who  is  often 
the  fashion  in  New  York  is  much  less 
conspicuous  in  Boston.  This  city  is 
still  reproached  for  its  “coldness,”  its 
“severe  intellectuality”  in  aesthetic 
matters.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  high- 
ly emotioual  interpreter  is  much  more 
appreciated  here  than  in  any  other 
American  city.  When  opera  is  per- 
formed here  there  is  not  the  distraction 
of  the  stockholders’  display  boxes.  The 
audience  is  concerned  only  with  the 
opera  and  the  performance.  It  has  not 
been  so  Germanized  that  it  cannot  find 
pleasure  in  operas  by  Frenchmen  and 
Italians.  It.  has.  as  it  always  has  bad, 
a catholic  taste,  in  opera  and  in  drama. 
It  would  never  have  occurred  to  a Bos- 
tonian that  Coquelin  is  “only  a low 
comedian,”  that  Mary  Anderson  is  a 
far  greater  play-actress  than  Bernhardt 
or  Duse,  that  Sal  vim  is  a mere  blus- 
terer. Yet  such  wild  and  preposterous 
opinions  have  been  expressed  with  ex- 
treme violence  of  language  by  the  lead- 
ing critic  of  New  York  and  have  been 
listened  to  respectfully  by  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  that  city. 

The  virtuoso  who  shows  color. 


warmtfi,  emotion,  enslaves  Bostonians,. 
In  New  York  he  is  accused  of  extrava- 
gance, eccentricity,  unpardonable  man-  1 
nerisms.  especially  if  he  has  ventured  ! 
to  play  here  first  and  has  won  applause.  ' 
The  prudent  virtuoso  should  always 
appear  first  in  New  York.  lie  may  then 
come  to  Boston  with  the  assurance  that, 
if  he  have  moving  and  commanding 
gifts,  he  will  "be  a welcome  visitor  with-  ; 
out  reference  to  the  verdict  of  the  ' 
“megapolis.”  Whatever  may  be  the 
faults  of  a Boston  audience,  it  is  will- 
ing to  be  persuaded,  lit  gives  a fair  hear- 
ing, it  is  not  swayed  unduly  by  a cabled 
reputation,  it  thinks  for  itself,  it  is  not 
ashamed  of  showing  emotion,  it  is  not 
material,  it  is  not  superficially  cynical. 

BLACKMAIL. 

The  mere  sound  of  the  word  ••black- 
mail" disconcerts  many. 

• UlaokmaH,  blackmail— oh.  word  ot  tear! 
Vuplenxlng  to  a married  ear." 

It  is  unpleasing  to  any  ear.  although 
the  man  may  be  conscious  of  his  own 
uprightness.  Knowledge  of  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  aud  historical  as- 
sociations are  of  little  interest  or  con- 
solation. The  one  threatened  looks  on 
blackmail  as  a strictly  personal  matter 
that  may  he  too  public. 

Some  read  of  elderly  men,  with  01- 
thodox  whiskers,  pillars  in  church  or 
state  or  business  affairs,  who  are  thus 
bled,  and  wonder  why  they  submitted. 
Mr.  Johnson  exclaimed  boldly  at  the 
Porphyry:  “If  any  one  threatened  me, 
do  you  know  what  I’d  do?  I’d  go 
straight  home  aud  tell  my  wife.”  But 
would  he?  Mrs.  Johnson  is  naturally 
I amiable:  she  is  a devoted  wife— but 
; she  is  a woman.  How  would  she  re- 
| eeive  the  news?  We  bear  her  examin- 
ing Mr.  Johnson.  "How  did  you  meet 
her?  Why  did  you  write  her?  Was 
it  necessary  for  you  to  call  on  her? 
Could  she  not  have  called  here  or  at 
your  office?  You  always  were  a senti- 
mental old  thing.”  Or  Mrs.  Johnson 
weeps  violently  and  constantly:  she 
looks  what  slip  does  not  say.  Or  she 
believes  Mr.  Jolinson:  she  knows  that 
he  is  attractive,  sympathetic;  no  won- 
der that  all  women  should  try  to  get 
him  away  from  her;  she  sees  him  in  a 
heroic  attitude,  like  Parsifal  in  the 
second  act;  but  will  tlie  world  at  large 
share  her  belief? 

And  here  is  the  rub.  Mr.  Johnson 
may  be  as  innocent  as  any  of  the 
sorely  tried  and  victorious  in  history 
aud  legend:  the  moment  an  accusation 
is  brought  (he  world  is  inclined  to  he-  • 
lieve  the  accuser,  to  say:  “There  must 

be  something  in  it.”  the  chauces  an 
1 that  Mrs.  Johnson  herself  will  be  un 
I duly  suspicious. 

Hence  the  dread  of  publicity,  al- 
though the  man  has  really  nothing  to 
conceal.  There  are  few  men  who  have, 
not  at  some  time  of  their  life  acted! 
foolishly,  made  themselves  ridiculous.! 
and  without  the  slightest  thought  of 
infidelity.  The  woe,  real  or  assumed, 
of  a pretty  woman  touched  their 
chivalrie  nature.  Their  sympathy,  ex- 
pressed naturally,  and  easily  under- 
stood, is  as  easily  misunderstood  by 
the  thoughtless,  the  malicious,  the  un- ' 
clean.  If  a charge  be  brought,  the  ex- 
planation is  at  hand,  nnd  reasonable  in 
the  eyes  of  all  kindly  persons  who  are 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  hut  the 
explanation  would  excite  laughter  and 
ridicule.  The  victim  sees  the  inevitable 
notoriety,  tbe  picture  in  the  news- 
papers. the  lively  account  of  the  court 
proceedings,  the  faces  of  the  jury 
moved  by  the  eloquent  indignation  of 
the  plaintiff's  advocate— although,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  case  would  probably 
never  come  into  court.  He  hears  the 
flippant  jests  at  the  office  and  the  club, 
tbe  cheap  and  moral  reflections.  He 
dreads  the  consequent  loss  of  standing 
and  authority.  Innocent,  be  pays. 
When  be  pays',  he  convicts  himself. 
It’s  a pretty  dilemma.  Nor  does  he 
often  thus  buy  peace.  The  first  pay- 
ment is  seldom  the  last. 

Yet  the  world  has  grown  better  in 
one  respect:  such  blackmailing  jour- 
nals as  the  Age  aud  the  Satirist,  organs 
of  defamation,  would  not  be  tolerated 
today  by  persons  and  parties  of  influ- 
ence and  position.  No  such  editor  as 
Charles  Molloy  Westmaeott  would  be 


received  and  flattered  by  men  ofl 
standing.  The  journalistic  blaekil 

works  in  a more  secretive  way.  nl 
the  gutter.  He  is  a sneak,  a fo>| 
not  a bully  in  tbe  open. 

THE  FILE. 

An  Englishman  calls  attention  to 
variant  of  Tennyson’s  “Death  of  t 
Old  Year”  which  he  found  in  T 
World  of  Fashion  for  1833;  .for 
seems  that  Tennyson  buried  some'  of  I 
first  children  iu  tombs  like  unto  those 
which  Hawthorne’s  early  tales!  rest  j 
for  so  long  a time.  Mr.  Churton  Colli ! 
does  not  mention  this  variant  in  l' 
annotated  edition  of  Tennyson’s  cai! 
poem,  one  of  the  most  interesting  a 
profitable  volumes  in  the  whole  'litei 
ture  of  poetry.  The  Englishman, 
his  comments  on  the  variant,  is  pleat 
at  the  absence  of  “dose  up  his  eye 
tie  up  his  chin,”  which  he  characters 
as  “a  somewhat  unpleasantly  realis 
line";  and  thus  he  gives  us  all  an  c 
portimity  to  wonder  at  his  finical  tas 
his  genteel  disposition.  When  Poe,  t j 
first,  and  still  the  first,  of  Anterior 
critics,  pace  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell,  cl 
lated  this  poem  of  Tennyson  with  Lon 
fellow’s  “Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dyi 
Year,”  he  found  the  chief  value  of  t 
former  in  "the  first  conception  of  p< 
sonifying  the  Old  Year  as  a dying  oj 
man,  with  the  singularly  wild  and  fa 
tastie  manner  in  which  that  concepts 
is  carried  out.”  and  then  he  made  son 
exceedingly  unpleasant  remarks  eoneer 
iug  Longfellow’s  appropriations.  T1 
reference  to  the  chin  and  eyes  of  ti 
corpse  did  not  shock  him. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Collins’  ed 
tion  as  a most  profitable  one  to  t! 
student.  The  value  is  not  so  much  i 
the  notes,  explanatory  or  illuminativ 
as  in  the  juxtaposition  of  various  ve> 
sious  of  poems,  a jnxtoposition  tin: 
shows  the  infinite  care  taken  by  Ton  in 
son  in  the  development  of  a jppeti 
thought,  his  discrimination,  his  will 
ingnoss  to  reject  the  florid  and  eviden 
for  that  which  is  classically  simple  0 
subtle.  The  first  drafts  of  “Leaves  0 
Grass,”  published  in  “Notes  and  Frag 
ments:  Left  by  Walt  Whitman’’  am 
edited  by  Dr.  Bueke,  reveal  the  pain: 
taken  by  the  great  American,  who  hit: 
been  thought  by  many  to  be  a carries 
sprawler.  one  satisfied  aud  exulting  it 
lines  as  they  came  to  him . Tennyson 
occasionally  enfeebled  a verse  by  his 
improvement.  The  same  may  be  said! 
of  Whitman. 

What  examples  arc  the  two  for  the 
hasty  writers  of  today!  There  is  11 
caution  that  is  timorously  impotent, 
like  that  of  the  essayist  .who  worked  for 
years  011  a hundred  pages  and  in  his 
will  ordered  tlial  the  manuscript  should 
he  burned.  There  is  Boito,  with  his 
opera  “Nero,"  a work  of  thirty  years  or 
more,  often  announced  for  performance, 
as  often  withdrawn,  again  announced: 
What  wonder  if  some  doubt  its  exist- 
ence? The  Boitos  in  literature  and  music  j 
are  few.  Tlie  essayists,  novelists,  poets, 
are  in  fertility  more  like  the  librettist, 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Smith.  They  hardly  have 
time  to  read  the  proof  of  one  volume,  so  ! 
busy  arc  they  on  that  which  will  fob? 
low  it.  The  "quick  selling”  hooks  are 
quickly  made.  They  are  also  quickly 
read  and  as  quickly  forgotten.  Articles 
contributed  to  magazines  and  written 
with  the  clock  in  sight  arc  fhrown  to- 
gether and  given  tlie  dignity  of  covers, 
although  the  original  typographical  mis- 
takes have  not  been  corrected.  Men, 
women  and  children  write  jauntily, 
without  thought  of  the  past  or  the  fut- 
ure. An  instructor  at  a university  is 
looked  011  with  suspicion  if  at  least  one 
volume  docs  not  bear  his  name.  Tbe 
poet  no  longer  meditates  in  an  ivory 
tower : lie  “dashes  off”  his  verses  for 
a newspaper.  When  his  name  is  Kip- 
ling the  newspaper  is  the  natural  and 
fitting  medium  of  communication,  for 
the  message  is  a mixture  of  news  ant 
editorial  warning  or  entreaty.  There  is 
no  thought  of  revision,  save  among 
those  who  find  a publisher  with  di 
eulty.  and  when  a venturesome^  Pu 
Usher  consents,  they  themselves  are  ie 
luctaiu.  shy.  They  dread  the  mKS 
of  critical  readers.  There  arc  tholig  s 
that  are  not  clearly  expressed .i  r ierc 
are  sentences  without  rhythm  : 
uscript  is  withdrawn. 
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Berlioz’s  "Damnation  of  Faust”  Is 
Presented  in  Symphony  Hall,  Mr, 
Lang  Conducting  in  Absence  of 
Mr,  Colonne,  Detained  by  Storm.  I 

Berlioz's  "Damnation  of  Faust”  was 
performed  by  the  Cecilia  at  its  first 
subscription  concert  this  season,  given 
last  night  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  solo 
singers  were  Mme.  Etta  de  Montjau, 
Miss  Adah-' Campbell  Hussey,  Messrs. 
Edward  P.  Johnson,  Hants  Schroeder 
and  E.  H.  Darmand. 

Mr.  Edouard  Colonne  led  the  perform- 
ance at  the  Wage  Earners’  concert  on 
Mcitday  night  with  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess, it  is  said.  He  left  that  night  for 
New  York  to  conduct  a rehearsal  there 
on  Tuesday  morning.  On  account  of  the 
storm  tlie  train  was  much  delayed  and 
there  was  no  assurance  that  he  could 
return  in  time  for  the  performance  here 
last  r.ight.  He  sent  a telegram  to  this 
effect  which  was  read  to  the  audience 
in  Symphony  Hall  by  Mr.  Foote.  As  a 
matter  of  tact,  the  trains  from  New 
York  were  very  late,  and  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Mr.  Colonne  to  De 
present  ai  the  appointed  hour. 

I The  disappointment  was  great,  but  Mr. 

I Dang  conducted,  and  the  performance 
was  in  certain  respects  one  of  engross- 
ing interest.  Chorus  and  orchestra  were 
evidently  still  under  the  spell  of  Mr. 
Colonne’s  enthusiasm  and  their  work 
was  often  of  a very  high  order.  The 
subscribers  to  the  Cecilia  concerts  huvf-< 
seldom  if  ever  heard  the  Hungarian 
Marcij  piayed  with  such  irresistible 
brio  and  the  orchestra  as  a rule  dis- 
! played  an  attention  and  a brilliance  that 
have  often  been  lacking  in  previous  per- 
formances of  this  work.  The  chorus, 
which  had  been  carefully  drilled,  was 
more  than  usually  effective. 

Aime.  de  Montjau  and  Mr.  Schroeder 
made  their  first  appearance  in  Boston. 
The  former  is  a soprano  of  admirable 
style  and  most  refined  artistry.  Her 
\oice  is  light  but  of  sympathetic  quality; 
she  uses  it  skilfully  and  with  uncom- 
ir.on  finesse  in  emotional  display.  Her 
interpretation  of  the  music  of  Mar- 
guerite was  marked  by  much  discrimina- 
tion. Her  singing  of  the  "King  of 
Thule”  was  beautiful  in  its  simplicity, 
in  its  virginal  atmosphere;  but  in  the 
"Romance”  there  was  the  bitter  sweet 
remembrance  of  passion,  and  there  was 
sensuous  regret.  In  this  "Romance” 
Mr.  Lenom  played  with  rare  poetic  feel- 
ing the  obbligato  for  the  English  horn. 

Mr.  Johnson  sang  the  difficult  music 
of  Faust  with  much  intelligence  so  far 
as  the  rhetoric  of  the  music  was  con- 
cerned. His  voice  pleases  when  no  se- 
vere demands  are  made  upon  it.  When 
(here  is  need  of  an  emotional  outburst, 
the  voice  loses  quality,  and  in  the  upper 
tones  it  has  a feminine  shrillness. 

Mr.  Johnson  sang  consistently  in  Eng- 
lish; Mme.  de  Montjau  sang  her  two 
solo  numbers  in  French,  and  in  the 
concerted  music  she  sang  in  English. 
Mr,  Darmand  as  Brander  was  patriot- 
ically true  to  his  native  French,  but  not 
Jb  the  pitch.  Mr.  Schroeder  sang  in 
English,  as  the  language  is  at  present 
understood  by  him.  Had  lie  sung  in 
German  he  might  have  made  a more 
lavorable  impression,  but  perhaps  we 
are  too  optimistic,  for  his  vocal  per- 
formance last  night  was  bad,  very  bad, 
and  his  faults  and  mannerisms  would 
have  been  only  too  manifest  had  he 
sung  in  the  choicest  Bulgarian.  His 
Aiephistopheles  would  have  been  amus- 
ing had  it  not  been  so  sad. 

There  was  a large  audience,  but  not 
no  large  as  Mr.  Colonne  deserved.  There 
was  hearty  applause  for  Mme.  de 
Montjau,  lor  the  orchestra  after  the 
Hungarian  march,  and  for  Mr.  Lang, 
the  singing  of  the  chorus  might  well 
r.ave  been  more  cordially  appreciated. 

The  programme  stated  last  night  that 
e fi®rtormance  was  in  commemoration 
t.-1'50,1,"  anniversary  of  Berlioz's 
;.irth._  Berlioz  was  so  thoughtless  as  to 
have  oeen  born  in  1S03. 

XChe  next  concert  will  be  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Feb.  7,  when  Dvorak's  “Re- 
quiem ’ will  be  performed. 

AN  ENJOYABLE  CON  CERT. 

Miss  Barrows  and  Mrs.  Folsom  in  a 
. Song  Recital  Given  Yesterday  in 
Whitney  School  Hall. 

Miss  Harriet  Eudora  Barrows,  sopra- 
no, and  Airs.  W.  Crawford  Folsom,  con- 
tralto, assisted  by  Mrs.  Dudley  Thomas 
Fitts,  accompanist,  gave  a song  recital 
in  Whitney  School  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. Miss  Barrows  sang  Handl's 
"Lusinghe  piu  care,”  Purcell’s  “Nymphs 
end'  Shepherds,”  Feseh's  "Tu  fai  la  Su- 
perbetta,”  Bach’s  "If  Thou  Thy  Heart,” 
Wagner’s  "Traeume,”  Hugo  Wolf’s  “Se- 
crecy.”  Some  Little  Things,"  "Fuss- 
arV?  songs  by  Schumann  and 
(-•Oliver,  Mrs.  Folsom  sang  Debussy’s 
.Mandoline,  Lalo’s  "Bondmaid,’’  Chad- 
wick’s,"I  Said  to  the  Wind  of  the 
South  and  songs  by  Miss  Lang,  Hat- 
ton Bemberg.  There  were  duets  by 
Brahms  and  Hildach. 

Miss  Barrows  is  at  home  in  Provi- 
dence,  R.  I.,  where  she  is  favorably 
Known  as  a church  and  concert  singer. 
Her  voice  is  a soprano  of  pure  and 
agreeabm  quality  and  of  liberal  com- 
pass. She  has  been  well  grounded  in 
technical  matters,  and  her  attack  and 


T™  pb ra 
(option  and  maintenance  of  the  musical 
line  are,  indeed,  worthy  of  praise.  »n  I 
sings;  she  does  not  recite,  she  does  not 
declaim.  Handel’s  aria  was  sung  with 
the  appropriate  lightness  and  fleetness,  | 

• iifd  there  was  not  the  thought  of  a i 
pupil  laboring  at  a task.  The  songs  by 
Wolf  were  welcome.  Miss  Barrows  has 
reached  a point  of  technical  proficiency 
where  she’ can  afford  to  devote  much 
attention  to  rhetoric  and  to  differen- 
tiation in  her  interpretation  Wagner's 
SOng— that  epitome  of  the  famous  love 
music  in  "Tristan,”  for  which  it  -served  , 
as  a study— was  not  convincing  yester- 
day? There  was  neither  the  develop- 
ment of  passion,  the.  expression  of  its 
mastery,  nor  the  languorous  ebb  The 
I ennsr  (Ipmnnds  a singer  of  marked  dra 
m a Uc  resources:  at  present  Miss  Bar- 
| Jo™  is  lyrical  rather  than  dramatic,  ; 
and  her  authority  is  vocal,  not  emo- 
tional. With  her  voice  and  knowledge  , 
I of  technic  she  has  good  reason  to  apply  | 
herself  to  the  aesthetics  of  her  art.  to  i 
put  more  of  herself  into  her  interpre-  j 

taM°s'  Folsom  has  a contralto  voice  of 
naturally  rich  quality,  and  this  quality 
?oes  through  her  compass.  Her  tones 
themselves  are  emotional,  but  she  ks  not 
vet  absolute  mistress  Oi  taem  Hei 
faults  mav  easily  disappear  with  care- 
ful study  and  with  the  confidence  that 
I comes  from  frequent  singing  m Public. 

I A fter  she  has  more  vocal  assurance,  she 
Lan  use  to  dramatic  advantage  her 
natural  gifts.  The  voice  itself  is  so  ex- 
cessive that  the  singer  may  he  tempted 
P'  be  content  with  mere  tonal  strength 
and  beau'y;  and  neglect  rhythm,  the 
preparation  of  tlm  climax,  and  other 
we’ghtv  matters  of  tlm  law.  Her  emu. 
rtation  yesterday  was  uncommonly  good 
a rut  she  sang  with  evident  appreciation 

of  various  sentiments  if  she  did  not  m- 

variably  express  them  beyond  a dou  >t. 

Mrs  Fitts  played  the  accompaniments 
sympathetically*  and  with  discretion. 
There -was  an  interested  and  waimly  ap- 
plausive audience. 

DESERVING  HIGH  PRAISE. 

Piano  Recital  by  Pupils  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Tapper,  with  Assisting  Artists, 

in  Steinert  Hall.  ^ # £ 

There  was  a piano  recital  by  pupils  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  Tapper  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Steinert  Hail.  The  programme  was 
as  follows:  Brahms,  sonata  for  piano 

and  ’cello,  op.  3S,  Mrs'.  Elena  Horne- 
Donaldson  and  Mr.  Barth;  Schumann, 
romance  in  F sharp  major,  Moszkowski, 

Z ur  Gtiitarrc,  Chopin,  two  studies,  Mrs. 
Myra  Rond-Hemenway ; Chaminade, 
conccrt-piece  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
Mrs.  Flossie  Thomas  (orchestral  parts 
on  second  piano  Dy  Mrs.  Tapper); 
Franck,  prelude,  choral  and  fugue.  Miss 
Alice  Baker;  Schumann,  quartet  in  E 
flat  major,  op.  44,  for  piano,  violin, 
viola  and  ’cello.  Miss  Margaret  Arnold 
and  assisting  artists. 

j There  was  a large,  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence. The  performance  was  varied,  was 
often  interesting  and  had  many  excel- 
lent features.  The  programme  was 
| pleasant,  although  unfortunately  so  long- 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  all  to  hear 
the  last  of  it.  Of  chief  interest,  as  pro- 
gramme numbers,  were  , the  concert 
piece  by  Chaminade  and  Cesar  Franck’s 
prelude,  choral  and  fugue,  for  these  are 
unusual  on  local  programmes;  the  lat- 
ter work  has  been  played  here  hut  few 
times,  and  is  full  of  interest  and  beauty. 
Miss  Baker’s  playing  showed  intelligent 
study;  it  was  smooth  technically,  and 
always  simnle  and  dignified.  Mrs 
Thomas,  in  Chatninade’s  brilliant  piece, 
did  some  capital  playing.  She  has  ap- 
parently technical  skill,  rhythm  and  a 
sense  of  proportion,  though  not  very 
much  muscular  force.  The  piece  gives 
little  opportunity  for  good  singing  tone, 
but  a short  cantabile  fragment  was  well 
played.  Other  good  points  might  be 
mentioned  in  the  various  musicians; 
Mrs.  Donaldson’s  part  of  Brahm’s  son- 
ata was  careful;  Mrs.  Henienway’s  per- 
formance had  variety;  she  played  Mosz- 
kowski’s  fascinating  little  piece  better 
than  anything  else  in  her  group.  Every- 
thing was  much  applauded,  and  there 
were  recalls  and  flowers.  Messrs.  Malm 
Kuntz  and  Barth  were  the  assisting 
artists. 

THE  NOSE  AT  WORK. 

Dr.  Percival  Wiksell  contributed  to 
the  Artsman  for  October  a fresh  and 
exhilarating  article  on  the  peculiar 
joys  of  artsmansbip.  The  purist  may 
at  once  interrupt  by  saying,  “Artsman- 
ship?  There's  no  such  word.”  It  is 
true  that  the  word  is  not  in  the  colos- 
sal English  dictionary  edited  by  Dr. 
Murray;  neither  is  the  word  appendi- 
citis. a word  more  or  less  in  usage. 
There  was  such  a word  as  “artship,” 

|.  but  that,  with  artsmaster,  is  obsolete. 

I Dr.  Wiksell  describes  the  joy  in  the 
mere  sight  of  glittering  tools:  the  joy- 
in  creating,  in  fashioning  something. 
He  speaks  of  the  impulse  to  catch  up  a 
saw,  “to  smell  the  sweet  heart  of  the 
log,  to  see  the  growing  pile  of  aro- 
matic dust.” 

It  is  not  given  to  us  all  to  work  with 
such  fragrant  results,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  sad  features  of  routine  life  is 
that  the  workman  becomes  so  accus- 
tomed to  what  might  be  termed  the 
amenities  and  consolations  that,  he  does 
not  appreciate  them.  Take  the  smell 
of  the  wharves,  lor  example.  The  in- 
land boy  visiting  the  seaport  saunters 


and  sniffs  and  thus' voyages  in  itimg 

inatiou.  The  mingled  odors  ot  spices 
and  gums,  drugs  and  tar,  molasses  and 
leather  charm  his  fancy.  Too  young 
to  appraise  things  of  the  earth  at  then- 
true  value,  or  trained  in  a sternly 
ascetic  household,  he  yet  finds  some- 
thing indescribably  refreshing  in  the 
mere  perfume  of  rum.  In  a morning 
he  travels  lightly  around  the  great 
<dobe,  to  him  an  odorous  sphere,  for 
he  passes  the  scented  boundary  lines  ot 
warehouses  and  breathes  every  five 
minutes  a different  and  exotic  atmos-  1 
phere;  he  is  in  the  hot  South,  the  lan- 
guorous East,  or  he  knows  the  cold 
smells  recommended  by  Bac-on  tor  ihe 
refrigeration  of  the  spirit.  But  what 
I to  longshoremen  are  all  these  odors. 

The  scavenger  is  not  disturbed  by  | 
the  full  cart  on  which  he  rides;  he  and 
his  friend  who  lives  iu  the  sewer  are 
robust  fellows.  They  no  more  mind 
the  unsavory  smells  than  does  the 
binder  in  Russia  leather  find  delight  m 
that  which  entrances  the  book  lover. 
Does  the  machinist  object  to  the  oil, 
or  the  moulder  to  that  peculiar  odor 

which  to  the  outsider  seems  to  be  iu 
the  sand,  the  air,  the  mould  itself? 
There  was  a time — 'twas  in  the  black 
walnut  age— when  boys  were  eager  to 
saw  out  brackets  and  shelves  and  ail 
manner  of  things  for  household  dec- 
oration. How  soon  they  lost  any  pleas- 
ure iu  the  smell  of  the  work! 

Whether  a-  keen  sense  of  smell  be  a 
blessing  or  a curse,  is  a pretty  subject 
for  dispute.  The  teacher  of  Pythagoras 
had  such  an  acute  nose  that  he  could 
foretell  an  earthquake  by  the  smell  of 
well  water.  Democritus  smelled  milk 
ail'd  said  at  once,  and  truly,  that  it 
came  from  a black  nanny-goat,  one 
that  had  had  only  one  kid.  There  must 
have  been  liars  as  well  as  giants  in 
those  days.  And  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  .dwellers  near  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  who  die  if  they  smell  anything 
disagreeable  to  them?  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  familiarity  with 
the  peculiar  smell  of  a trade  blunts  the 
possible  enjoyment.  If  Dr.  Wiksell 
were  obliged  to  abandon  his  profession, 
if  lie  should  of  his  own  choice  or 
through  compulsion  work  daily  in  a 
sawmill,  he  would  in  tall  probability 
lose  interest  in  the  heart  of  the  log 
and  in  the  odor  that  charms  stray  vis- 
itors. 

Dr.  Wiksell  well  says  that  joy  in 
work  is  often  ail  attainment:  "It  is  not 
inevitable,  but  when  it  comes  it 
blesses”;  ho  notes  tile  fact  that  many 
with  most  interesting  trades  take  little 
pleasure  in  their  work;  he  realizes  the 
fact  that  there  should  he  diversity  in 
labor;  "the  sad  face  of  the  man  who 
has  too  lunch  work  of  one  kind  is  only 
equalled  by  the  worried  face  of  the 
man  out  of  a job.”  Perhaps  if  there 
were  variety  in  the  smells  associated 
with  labor  the  nostrils  would  remain 
quick  and  sharp,  and  the  workman 
would  have  a livelier  interest.  The 
man  in  the  soap  factory  should  have 
an  hour  in  a garden  or  a greenhouse. 
The  possible  variations  in  nasal  treat- 
ment should  encourage  constant  ex- 
perimentation. A nose  held  to  the 
grindstone  is  soon  unable  to  detect  the 
smell  arising  from  its  own  blunting. 

/j  / 

BOSTON  SINGING  CLUB. 


At  Concert  in  Jordan  Hall  the  Chorus 
Showed  Conscientious  and  Care- 
ful Drilling.  ifA*' 

The  Boston  Singing  Club,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tucker  conductor,  gave  a concert  last 
evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  programme 
included  Tsehaikowsky’s  "Cherubim 
Song,”  Elgar’s  “O  Happy  Eyes,” 
Foote's  setting  of  the  "Bedouin  Love 
Song,”  numbers  for  soprano  solo,  and 
Nevin’s  "The  Quest.”  Miss  Anita  Rio, 
soprano,  Mr.  Fernand  Giraudet,  bass, 
and  Miss  Mary  Chandler,  accompanist, 
were  the  assisting  musicians. 

The  chorus  showed  conscientious  drill- 
ing; they  were  responsive  to  the  leader 
and  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
faulty  intonation  the  work  was  careful; 
tlie  singing-  was  light-hearted  and  pleas-  , 
ant.  The  part  songs  by  Tschalkowskv 
and  Mrs.  Beach  were  unaccompaniei  \ 
Miss  Rio  did  some  very  good  singingG 
although  not  in  best  voice  (she  had  t<V 
contend  with  a certain  huskiness)  her 
[ upper  tones  were  clear,  her  intonation  ' 
true  and  her  readings  emotional,  with- 
out exaggeration.  She  was  many  times 
recalled,  and  sar.g  encores. 

Mr.  Giraudet,  making  his  first  ap- 
pearance here,  was  somewhat  disap- 


pointing. He  is  tH?'  fin  of  Mr . 3C 
Giraudet;  doubtless  an  »n  air  amount 
is  expected  of  him,  and  bust  evening  ne 
had  the  double  disadvantage  of  singing  | 
in  a language  unfamiliar  to  him.  hut  It  , 
is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  lie  be  , 
true  to  the  pitch,  and  last  evening  ns 
intonation  was  frequently  very  ban  ■ -p-  ! 
lias  a large  voice,  not  always  well  eon  , 
trolled;  there  were  thin  Plaees-sound  i 
without  volume.  He  sang  with  a s n | 
cerlty  and  a heartiness  of  spmt  that  ; 
did  much  to  compensate.  Applause  i 
all  concerned  was  loud  and  prolonged.  , 
The  audience  filled  the  ball  and  every 
one  was  interested  and  well  pleased.  | 

BOX  OFFICE  DRAUGHT. 

•Mr.  Edouard  Colonne  of  Paris,  an 
orchestral  conductor  who  is  honored 
throughout  the  European  musical 
world,  was  engaged  to  lead  a perform- 
ance of  “The  Damnation  of  Faust”  by 
the  Cecilia  on  last  Tuesday  night.  Due 
I notice  was  given  of  the  important  j 
event.  Symphony  Hall  was  by  no  | 
means  crowded.  There  were  many 
empty  seats.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Colonne  was  unable,  through  no  fault 
of  his,  to  /carry  out  the  agreement,  but 
the  fact  that  he  would  not  conduct 
was  not  known  to  the  public  at  large 
until  tlie  announcement  was  made 
from  the  stage. 

About  a year  ago  the  Cec-ilia  au- 
j nouneed  the  engagement  of  Melba  to 
sing  the  music  of  Marguerite  in  the 
same  “Damnation  of  Faust.”  Mar- 
guerite’s music  is  not  brilliant:  it  does 
not  dazzle;  there  is  no  pretext  iu  it  for 
the  display  of  coloratura  tricks.  There 
was  then  no  association  of  the  distin- 
guished prima  donna  with  the  part. 
Vet  Symphony  Hall  was  crowded  with 
mi  audience  prepared  to  be  enthusiastic 
Sn  any  event,  so  long  as  Melba  should 
ting. 

There  has  heeu  much  talk  of  late 
concerning  the  virtuoso-conductor,  and 
5u  Europe  he  is  ranked  with  the  wan- 
dering operatic  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. He  conducts  familiar  works, 
land  there  is  curiosity  as  to  his  inter- 
pretation, what  ho  finds  in  them,  how 
he  will  present  his  discoveries  to  Ihe 
public.  The  interest  is  not  in  Beethoven 
or  in  Berlioz;  it  is  in  what  Messrs. 
Weingartner,  Colonne,  Nildsch.  think 
of  these  composers;  it  is  also  iu  how 
these  conductors  differ  among  them- 
selves. It  would  appear  that  there  is 
not  the  like  curiosity  in  America.  Rich- 
ard Strauss,  the  most  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  the  world  of  music  today,  did 
not  fill  Symphony  Hall  when  he  ap- 
peared here  last  season  as  conductor 
and  composer,  with  his  singing  wife 
thrown  in  as  an  attractipn,  nor  was 
he  more  fortunate  in  other  cities.  Mr. 
Colonne  is  the  most  famous  interpreter 
of  Berlioz  in  Europe;  he  has  excited 
admiration  in  New  York  for  two  suc- 
cessive seasons;  the  work  he  was  to 
Dad  has  long  heen  known  and  liked 
in  Boston;  the  Cecilia  is  one  of  Bos- 
ton’s cherished  institutions;  yet  Mr. 
Colonne  did  not  have  here  what  is  vul- 
garly known  as  a strong  box  office- 
draught. 

The  eternal  womanly  draws  the  audi- 
ence. There  is  no  curiosity  concerning 
the  male’s  concert  dress;  even  Mr.  Dol- 
jnetsch,  in  his  most,  exuberant  raiment, 
no  longer  occasions  surprise;  but  the 
plumage  of  the  singing  bird  draws  out 
hundreds  of  opera  glasses.  Then  there 
is  the  latest  story  about  the  prima 
donna;  there  is  the  rumor  of  a sad, 
glad,  mad,  bad  love  affair.  AYe  remem- 
ber seeing  Therese  Malten  as  Elsa  the 
week  after  tlie  death  of  the  Count  you 
A mini  in  Dresden.  The  opera  house 
was  full  from  dome  to  pit  with  a pal- 
pitating audience.  Elsa  appeared  with 
huge  mourning  badges  on  her  virginal 
dross.  A shiver  of  sympathy  was  fol- 
lowed by  ejaculations  of  “Ah!  how 
touching!”  The  Americans  are  a sen- 
i inientai  folk.  A prima  donna  will 
always  be  more  to  them  than  a con- 
ductor. whether  he  come  from  Paris  or 
Pt.  Petersburg,  Chicago  or  Quito. 


A SURVIVAL. 

AA'e  read  not  long  ago  that  the  night 
cah  driver  is  superstitious.  He  dreads 
the  appearance  of  a white  cat  in  his 
cab;  a “fare"  that  places  his  left  hand 
on  the  handle  of  the  door  or  enters  by 
putting  his  left;  foot  before  the  other,, 
or  a negro  with  a white  hat  who  crosses 
the  street  in  front  of  the  cab  while  it 
is  in  motion,  will  surely  hoodoo  him.  O’ 
the  other  hand,  if  a drunken  man  r 


..  n>rn  umbrella  hails  him,  or  if  a play- 
actor or  a gambler  be  his  first  passen- 
gi  •.  he  will  have  good  luck  that  night. 

Bui  what  class  of  men  is  uot  super- 
stitious'.' Each  trade  has  its  own  ab- 
surd but  firmly  established,  beliefs. 
Why  should  a spread  umbrella  iu  a 
theatre  queer  the  business.'  M hy  does 
a yellow  clarinet  work  a fatal  spell.' 
Why  is  the  eagle  a bird  of  bad  omen 
to  a playhouse?  There  is  no  use  argu- 
ing the  question;  ridicule  is  of  no  avail. 
It  is  wiser  to  accept  the  facts,  for.  after 
all.  these  so-called  superstitions  may  he 
facts. 

A superstition  is  the  crystallization  of 
a belief  founded  on  long  and  inherited 
observation.  It  goes  back  to  the  time 
when  niau  was  in  closer  sympathy  with 
nature.  Mr.  Auger  will  not  go  under 
a ladder.  He  cannot  tell  you  why; 
he  does  uot  like  to  be  chaffed  about  this 
peculiarity,  which  is  really  not  a pe- 
culiarity,  for  he  shares  this  aversion 
with  many.  The  prejudice  may  have 
had  its  rise  from  some  accident  in  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  be- 
lief in  the  evil  eye  is  found  iu  all  coun- 
tries. There  are  constant  allusions  to 
the  jettaturn  iu  the  Bible,  from  the 
strange  text  in  Deuteronomy— “So  that 
the  man  that  is  tender  among  you  and 
very  delicate,  his  eye  shall  be  evil 
toward  bis  brother,  and  toward  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  and  toward  the 
remnant  of  bis  children  which  he  shall 
leave’’— to  the  imputation  by  Paul  that 
the  foolish  Galatians-  had  been  be- 
witched. “overlooked"  by  some  blight- 
ing eye.  The  word  "fascination"  itst-if 
comes  from  this  belief  in  a malevolent 
look . 

The  dog  turns  round  and  round  in 
the  room  before  he  finally  settles  down 
to  his  doze,  and  wise  men  tell  us 
that  the  trick  is  a survival  of  the  en- 
deavor when  undomesticated  to  make 
his  be<l  of  leaves  more  comfortable. 
So  the  highly  civilized  citizen  betrays 
in  some  petty  action  or  opinion  or 
prejudice  his  cave  origin,  when  the 
wild  men  were  nol  all  in  Borneo. 

One  may  smile  at  the  disinclination 
to  be  one  of  thirteen  at  table  and  yet 
be  unhappy  if  lie  see  the  new  moon 
for  the  first  time  over  his  left  shoulder. 
He  may  go  gayly  under  a ladder  and 
yet  be  extremely  careful  ns  to  which 
foot  goes  first  over  a strange  thresh- 
old. There  is  differentiation  iti  super- 
stition. Common  and  ‘ accepted  prac- 
tices were  once  observances  from  fear 
of  demons;  they  were  propitiatory  or 
preventive.  Scientific  knowledge  has 
not  hardened  the  individual  against  the 
fear  of  mysterious  influences.  Man  is 
gregariously  brave.  Put  the  noisiest 
materialist  in  a graveyard  at  windy 
midnight,  far  from  the  village,  and  lie 
is  mentally  uncomfortable.  Genera- 
tions of  believers  in  ghosts  and  witch- 
craft and  the  Black  Man  then  con- 
trol what  lie  refuses  to  call  his  soul. 
There  are  some  who  will  embark  on 
Friday  for  a long  voyage.  We  frankly 
confess  we  should  insist  on  some  other 
day. 

Materialists  are  superstitious  or  they 
would  not  consult  for  their  commercial 
benefit  fortune  tellers,  clairvoyants,  as- 
trologers. mediums.  Thus  they  ennoble 
• heir  lives  by  appeals  to  imagination. 
The  oracles  are  not  dumb,  in  spite  of 
Milton’s  line.  The  interest  in  ghosts, 
apparitions,  haunted  houses,  omens,  is 
still  lively  and  absorbing  even  in  stur- 
dy. prosaic  England.  The  Beferee  may 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  mental  con- 
dition of  thousands  of  burly  English- 
men; and  see  how  many  columns  each 
year  are  devoted  to  articles  concerning 
the  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  world; 
articles  of  a grave  nature,  written  by 
thoughtful  men  of  scientific  mind  and 
habits  of  rigid  investigation. 

Superstitions  are  aesthetically  of  the 
highest  value  in  a community.  They 
make  life  more  picturesque,  more  ro- 
mantic. They  raise  man  from  the 
state  of  the  beast  of  burden.  In  a 
rude  way  they  suggest  to  him  that  lie 
is  not  merely  a more  or  less  pleasingly 
shaped  mass  of  flesh  contained  between 
his  hat  and  his  boots. 


IN  DOUBT.  I 

The  shops  are  nhwilderiogly  tui  of 
things  desired  by  many.  It  will  ?e  a 
pity  if  that  which  is 'needed  or  only  de- 
sired does  not  find  it\  way/ to  thy' one  , 
longing  for  it.  \ 

The  giving  and  th\  receiving  of 
Christinas  presents  is  hi  order  nntil 
after  Twelfth  day.  Gifts  between 
equals  in  old  times  were  a\jart  of  the 
New  Tear  celebration.  Th\  gift  on 
Christmas  was  from  a superior  to  an 
inferior:  thus  in  (he  tavern  the  land- 
lord reckoned  for  the  wine  put  down 
by  the  guest  anil  said  to  him;  You  are 
welcome  to  your  slice  of  ham  or  your 
bread.  (Hence  possibly  the  origin  of 
that  great  and  beneficent*  institution, 
the  free  lunch.  The  Earnest  .Student 
of  Sociology  should  inquire  into  this.) 
But  we  have  changed  all  that.  Know- 
ing that  there  are  days  of  grace  after 
Christmas,  some  defer  their  giving, 
and  often  because  they  cannot  decide 
what  to  give.  The  purse  is  full;  the 
impulse  obsesses:  the  shops  were  never 
so  tempting:  hut  what  would  Jane  or 
Augustus  really  like  to  receive? 

An  entertaining  woman  once  said  that 
at  Christmas  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
centrate her  attention  on  “two  crises 
of  masculine  existence,’’  and  she  added: 
“Women  shoppers  seeking  presents  for 
males  think  of  man  as  a Being  who 
Shaves  or  as  a Being  who  Smokes.” 
If  Augustus  is  a human  jack-plane  or 
chimney,  there  is  a wealth  of  material 
to  confuse  the  judgment.  Superstition 
may  be  defied  and  a razor  case  with 
seven  razors  and  an  appropriate  text 
for  each  day  of  the  week  will  gladden 
his  heart.  There  are  pleasing  combi-  I 
nations  of  mug  and  brush.  If  Gwendo- 
line does  not  dislike  tobacco,  and 
looks  forward  to  domesticity  clouded 
only  by  smoke  of  pipe  or  cigar,  she 
should  lake  with  her  an  accomplished 
amateur  as  a judicious  adviser.  A 
worked  tobacco  pouch  with  the  effigy 
of  the  celebrated  cat  that  was  killed 
by  three  drops  of  nicotine  put  on  its 
tongue  should  not  be  presented  to  any 
one  devoid  of  humor.  The  Christmas 
pipe  is  often  a disappointment.  It 
does  not  draw,  it  clogs,  it  bites  the 
tongue;  but  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
recipient  is  too  lazy  to  break  it  in.  He 
takes  a few  putts,  thinks  of  Gwendo-  j 
line  and  his  own  fatal  fascination  over/] 
the  sex.  puts  it  down  with  a sigh  and 
charges  the  old  briar  lie  had  in  college. 
Buy  him  cigars  or  a curious  tobacco 
jar;  and  send  with  it  a finely  bound, 
snulf-colored  copy  of  King  .Tames’  • 
“Counterblast  to  Tobacco.’’ 

What  is  Gwendoline  to  do  if  Augus- 
tus has  no  habits,  regular  or  irregular? 
He  may  have  deceived  her  in  wooing. 
A set  of  Browning’s  poems  would  be  a 
righteous  punishment  for  his  feigned 
admiration  of  the  poet.  Toilet  articles, 
outside  of  the  shaver's  equipment,  may 
be  taken  by  the  sensitive  as  a reflection 
on  personal  cleanliness.  A house  jacket 
is  a somewhat  intimate  gift,  and  it 
encourages  sloth.  Consult  Augustus’ 
sister.  She  will  inform  you,  possibly 
not  witiiout  malice,  of  his  real  wishes 
when  he  is  not  on  dress  parade. 

When  Augustus  goes  shopping  for 
the  sake  of  Gwendoline,  the  task  is 
easier.  There  are  certain  staple  com- 
modities. and  in  them  is  safety.  But 
how  much  easier  it  would  be  if  would- 
be  recipients  should  put  cards  in  the 
v newspapers  during  the  month  before 
Christmas.  For  instance:  “Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson  wishes  his  fri.--u.ls  a 
Merry  Christmas.  He  would  like  two 
or  three  boxes  of  Mora  Brevas.  a demi- 
john of  Long  John,  a case  of  cham- 
pagne (dry),  and  a dress-suit  case.” 
Then  his  friends  would  know  their 
duty.  Mr.  Johnson  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  receiving  a set  of  Meredith’s 
novels,  a student  lamp  and  a bronze 
statue  of  Romeo  with  n rope  ladder. 

The  idea  of  a Christmas  Exchange 
for  the  disappointed  or  the  embarrassed 
has  been  suggested,  and  the  idea  is  by 
no  means  impracticable.  There  are 
place*,  it  is  whispered,  where  wedding 
presents  duplicated  or  unappreciated 
are  bought  and  afterward  sold  at  a low 
figure  to  those  willing  to  purchase 
what  has  been  rejected.  The  proprie- 
tor of  the  Christinas  Exchange  should 
be  a man  of  tact  and  secrecy.  Only 


one  seller  at  a time  should  be  accommo-  | 
dated.  There  is  a keen  joy  in  swop-  | 
ping:  nevertheless,  we  are  inclined  to 
favor  the  insertion  of  cards  of  personal 
and  holiday  wants. 

MISS  THOMPSON 
STILL#  PROBLEM! 


At  Steinert  Hall  Recital  She  Shows 
Brilliancy  with  Peculiar  Quality 
— Her  Gifts  Indisputable,  but 
at  Times  Disappointing. 


Miss  Edith  Thompson  gave  a piano  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  She  played  MacDowell’s  “Sonata 
Eroica,”  two  bourrees  and  a gavotte  by 
! Bach,  Debussy’s  "Two  Arabesques”  and 
piano  suite,  Liszt’s  “Sonnetto  del 
Petrarca,”  and  “Waldesrauschen.” 

The  playing  of  Miss  Thompson  has  on 
former  occasions  invited  analysis  and 
provoked  discussion.  Her  performance 
was  usually  brilliant,  and  the  brilliance 
was  of  a peculiar  quality;  it  Was  in  a 
way  impersonal,  yet.  to  deal  in  paradox, 
this  impersonality  was  individual;  the 
hearer  remembered  the  player  for  her 
impersonality  was  not  like  that  of 
others  -who  come  and  fret  and  rage  their 
hour  upon  the  keys,  and  then  are  easily 
forgotten.  On  former  occasions  the 
hearer  missed  the  emotional  note. 

Miss  Thompson  is  still  an  interesting 
problem.  She  has  indisputable  gifts; 
she  does  many  things  well;  she  disap- 
points when  she  should  lead  the  hearer 
irto  willing  captivity.  Yesterday,  in 
her  performance  of  MacDowell’s  noble 
sonata— one  of  the  great  works  of  this 
class  in  the  whole  literature  of  music— 
she  played  the  first  movement  in  true 
heroic  spirit.  Her  declamation  of  the 
| opening  measures  might  have  been  en- 
vied by  the  famous  Amazons  of  the 
piano,  yet  her  resounding  chords  were 
sonorously  clear,  and  not  rr  ere  bluster, 

; as  though  a woman  were  intent  on 
I challenging  the  brute  strength  of  the 
j male.  The  interpretation  of  the  whole 
movement  was  highly  imaginative. 

The  second  movement  demands  that 
peculiar  and  singular  fleetness  of  which 
Mr.  MacDowel?  as  pianist  seems  still 
to  hold  the  secret.  It  was  in  the  third 
movement  that  Miss  Thompson  disap- 
pointed seriously’.  “Tenderly,  longingly, 
yet  with  passion”— such  is  the  com- 
poser’s direction.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  most  virile  man  has  the  most  of  the 
mother  in  him.  Miss  Thompson  has 
strength;  she  has  delicacy;  hut  she  has 
yet  to  express  the  emotions  that  are 
associated  with  pathetic,  tragic  love. 
She  is  never  sensuous,  nobly  or  senti- 
mentally sensuous  in  melodic  line,  har- 
monic color,  or  in  the  suggestion  of  a 
mood.  Her  song  is  not  flippant— and 

Ionco  it  was  open  to  this  reproach;  it  is 
! not  indifferent,'  hut  it  is  still  without 
- deep  meaning  and  conviction. 

She  has  gained  much  in  variety  of 
tonal  graduations.  Her  touch  is  mellow- 
er and  more  full  of  substance.  Her 
brilliance  is  not  now  metallic.  Her  tech- 
nic would  gladly  reply  to  emotional 
demands.  In  two  of  the  movements  of 
the  sonata  she  was  too  episodic.  Sec- 
tions seemed  mere  digressions;  they 
were  not  inherent  parts  of  a carefully 
conceived  whole.  The  bourrees  w’ere 
played  with  a finer  distinction  than  was 
shown  in  the  gavotte,  although  some 
might  have  criticised  the  elasticity  of 
1 the  rhythm,  for  there  are  still  self- 
named  pianists  who  insist  that  Bach 
thought  by  the  metronome. 

Debussy  and  MacDowell  were  fellow- 
students  in  Marmontel’s  class  at  the 
Paris  Conserv  itory.  and  each  is  in  his 
wav  a revolutionary.  The  Juxtaposition 
of  the  Arabesques  and  of  the  suite  was 
interesting.  The  former  are  among  De- 
bussy’s earlier  works,  and  their  charm 
is  conventional. . their  elegance  is  not 
far  removed  from  that  of  the  best 
salon  music;  and  salon  music  of  the 
highest  type  has  its  place  and  mission. 
The  Debussy  of  the  suite  is  the  com- 
poser of  “Peileas  and  Melisande,”  the 
nocturnes  and  the  later  songs. 

Miss  Thompson  played  the  suite  with 
the  reassuring  and ' indispensable  ab- 
sence of  technical  precaution;  the  pre- 
lude and  the  Sarabande  had  atmos- 
phere: but  in  the  toccata  there  was 

not  the  fervent  belief  in  the  com- 
poser’s intention  that  would  give  his 
strange  harmonic  scheme  authority.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add  that  when  brill- 
iance was  exacted-  by  the  programme 
Hiss  Thompson  was  in  her  element. 
There  was  an  appreciative  audience. 

SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL. 

The  programme  of  the  8th  symphony 
rehearsal  to  be  given  this  afternoon  in 
Symphony  Hall  will  include  these  or- 
chestral pieces:  A symphony  in  C 

major,  composed  by  Mozart  in  Salzburg 
and  without  a minuet;  the  overture  to 
“The  Kiving  Dutchman,’1  which  Mr.  J. 
S.  Dwight  disliked  so  violently  when 
Thomas  performed  it  here  in  the  early 
70’s;  and  a suite  "Pelle.'fs  and  Melisan- 
de,” taken  from  stage  music  written  by 
Gabriel  Faure  for  the  production  of 
Maeterlinck’s  tragedy  hy  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  in  London  in  1898.  This  music 
was  performed  here  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  when  Mrs.  Campbell  produced 
the  play,  and  the  suite  was  played  last 
March  at  a New  England  Conservatory 
concert.  The  suite  is  in  three  move- 
ments; the  prelude  to  the  play.  “The 
Woman  Spinning.”  which  is  the  en- 
tr’acte to  Act  III;  the  death  music  of 
the  last  act.  _ 


Mr.  carlo  tsuonamici  will  make  Ills 
second  appearance  at  these  concerts.  He 
has  chosen  Rachmaninoff's  piano  co 
certo  in  F sharp  minor.  No.  1,  op. 

We  find  at  least  one  previous  perforn 
ance  in  this  country,  that  by  Mr.  Siev 
king,  in  Washington.  D.  C.  The  cor.. 
poser  was  iborn  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod  in  1873,  and  he  is  a cousin  of 
Alexandre  Silotl,  the  pianist,  who  visited 
us  a few  years  ago  and  then  played  two 
small  pieces  by  Rachmaninoff,  small  in 
proportions.  <but  of  unusual  distinction. 
Songs  hv  Rachmaninoff  have  'been  sung' 
here  and  the  Eaton-Hadley  trio  will  play 


his  Trio  in  memory  of  Tsehaikowskte 
next  Monday  night.  Rachmaninoff 
studied  at  the  conservatories  of  St.  Pe*- 
torsburg  and  Moscow  and  has  travelled 
as  a virtuoso.  He  has  written  an  opera, 
produced  in  1893,  two  piano  concertos, 
orchestral  pieces,  two  suites  for  two 
pianos,  etc. 

„ The  eu'tcert  next  week  will  be  on 
‘ hursday  evening.  The  rehearsal  will  be 
on  I riday  afternoon,  as  usual. 


'MISS  PARKINA  TO  SING  HERE. 

Miss  Parkina,  soprano,  will  make'  her 
first  appearance  in  Boston  next  Sun- 
day night  In  Symphony  Hall,  in  com- 
pany with  Miss  Sassoli,  harpist:  Miss 
Davies,  pianist;  Messrs.  Van  Hoose, 
tenor,  and  Gllibert.  baritone.  Miss  Par- 
kina (Elizabeth  Parkinson)  was  born 
She  made  her  final 

studies  with  Mme.  Marchesi  in  Paris, 
appeared  as  Lakme  at  the  Opera 
Comique  in  that  city  in  1902,  Joined  the 
Melba  concert  company  the  next  year 
sang  in  important  concerts  in  London, 
and  made  her  first  appearance  at  Covent  i 
Garden  last  season  as  S’iebel.  She  is 
said  to  be  a singer  of  both  natural 
gifts  and  artistry. 


MR.  FINCK’S  COINAGE. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Finek,  the  music 
critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
made  the  assertion  lately  that  he 
coined  the  word  “jumboism.”  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  he  was  the  first 
to  use  it  iu  musical  criticism.  Let  us 
quote  his  own  definition:  Jumboism — 
"that  is,  the  idiotic  assumption  that 
symphonies  and  sonatas  are,  as  such, 
greater  and  more  important  works  of 
art  than  short  pieces.”  The  term  might 
also  be  applied  to  any  exhibition  of 
mere  bulk  in  music,  as  a Peace  Jubi- 
lee, a monster  festival,  a simple  air 
played  by  forty  fiddles. 

But  the  term  is  known  in  England 
and  used  by  men  and  women  to  whom 
the  Evening  Post  is  unknown,  and 
jumbo  was  used  before  the  famous  ele- 
phant faced  the  crowds  in  the  Lon- 
don Zoological  Gardens.  Early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a “jumbo”  was  any 
big,  clumsy  person,  animal  or  thing.. 
Did  the  word  come  from  Mumbo 
Jumbo?  The  name  of  this  West  Afri- 
can divinity  is  one  of  singular  euphony, 


admirably  contrived  for  poets.  The 
parodist  of  “Locksley  Hall”  introduced 
it  with  great  effect  iu  the  lines  that 
Tennyson  himself  might  have  envied, 
the  lines  in  which  he  represented  the 
crushed  young  man  as  dreaming  of  a 
life  in  wild  Africa,  chasing  the  hairy- 
faced  baboon  and  worshipping  “Mighty 
Mumbo  Jumbo  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.” 

Then  Jumbo,  the  elephant,  appeared 
and  enriched  the  language.  There  was 
a “jumbo  strawplait,”  a “jumbo  shade 
of  gray”;  but  why  was  the  board  for 
I raising  cockles  out  of  the  sand  called 
a jumbo?  From  Jumbo  came  jum- 
boesque,  jumboesqueness,  jumbo  mania. 
The  Musical  Times  (London)  published 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  an  article 
on  “Jumbo  mania.”  It’s  a pity  that 
Mr.  Finek  did  not  give  the  date  of  his 
first  use  of  jumboism.  He  should  tell 
I us  when  the  word  first  occurred  to 
him.  Was  it  inspired  by  tho  sight  of 
the  elephant?  Did  be  in  that  case 
rush  at  once  to  the  office  and  write 
an  article  merely  to  introduce  the 
word,  or  did  he  try  it  first  on  friends 
and  study  their  reception  of  it?  It’s 
a good  word,  whoever  used  it  first  in 
print.  It  characterizes  admirably  a 
fetish  in  music  that  will  long  after  Mr. 
Finek’s  pfn  is  quiet — absit  omen!— set) 
thousands  gaping  with  wonder.  I 


IS  HE  TOO  DATE? 


ee  years  or  so  ago  Mr.  Alfa  B. 
, professor  of  geology  and  min- 
;y  in  North  western  University, 
■ed  boldly  and  without  sense  of 
> that  he  had  never  known  the 
ot  hot  and  rebellious  liquor;  that 
d never  smoked,  snuffed,  chewed 
iped;  that  he  had  never  kissed  or 
■d  a woman  or  girl.  A great  wave 
credulity  swept  America  from  the 
in  Gate  to  Eastport,  Me.  That  he 
lever  known  tobacco  or  rum — we 


word 


in  its  broad  and 


se  as  associated  with  the 
Ik  had  never  used  tobacco 
.4-all  this  might  be  easily 
j0"}  lie  -ed;  blit  that  a grown  man  had 
n « vei  kissoll  a woman — here  credulity 
ii,p|  d a shriek  of  mocking  laughter, 
en'the  most  singular  freak  in  a 
isaum  would  not  willingly  make 
>h  a confession,  even  if  he  could 
die  it  honestly.  It  was  said  by  the 
oj  ifassor’s  friends  in  excuse  that  in- 
ise  application  to  the  geological  wou- 
■s  of  tho  earth  had  not  hardened  his 
tnrt  and  petrified  emotion,  but  that 
''  oscillatory  and  otherwise  emotional 
rimenco  was  due  wholly  to  his  fear 
germs.  The  excuse  was  a lame  one, 
Ire  to  inhuman  faddists  who  were 
jrer  tempted.  Every  true  male 
wM;ed  on  the  professor  ns  ou  a visitor 
Un‘  j,in  another  planet  reserved  for  men 
tis  y-  \ 

ise'  t is  now  reported  that  Prof.  Crook 
ini  ij  betrothed  to  a charming  young 
yiimnn  of  Chillicothe.  She  is  graceful 
4’  Jj  a j<j/unis  player.  The  professor  13 
0 years  old,  a sturdy,  athletic 
;The  question  is,  would  any 
he  happy  with  such  a husband  ? 
oman,  young  or  old,  wishes  a 
initiat'd  for  her  mate,  unless  she  be 
self  unsexed.  But  there  are  women 

0 do  not  object  to  the  slight  stinni- 
ion  that  makes  a husband  affection- 
•;  that  convinces  him  of  the  wisdom 

i'lhis  choice.  He  should  never  be  ossi- 
1 ji  or  oieide;  lie  should  not  have  a 

1 zz,  a light  working  jag,  or  even  a 
a;  but  his  eyes  may  well  glisten 
ill  affection,  his  voice  may  have  a 
rmer,  fruitier  tone.  Pie  should,  how- 
'r,  always  be  sure  of  her  Christian 
me,  for  a mistake  in  this  respect  is 

easily  explained.  It  may  also  be 
(f  d that  he  who  has  never  known  rum 
any  form  l'or  forty  years  sometimes 
nks  the  rest  of  his  life  with  an  uii- 
.y  fervor.  We  know  of  teetotalers 
iiid 

college  who,  twenty  years  after, 
'•e  in  asylums  for  drunkards, 
he  objection  to  tobacco  is  not  an 
easondble  one,  and  we  shall  not 
?11  on  Uiis  point.  Tlie  odor  of  “eat- 
tobapco  is  obnoxious  to  any 
nan  of|natural  refinement,  whether 
tobacco  be  plug  or  fine-cut.  A 
nan  may  say  with  Thomas  Deb- 
's Margery:  “These  filthy  tobacco 
's  are  the  most  idle,  slavering 
hies  that  ever  I felt.  Out  upon  it! 

1 bless  us,  men  look  not  like  men 
t use  them.”  Yet  noble  dames  have 
Aed  since  the  weed  was  first 
ted;  and  there  are  women  of  high 
ate  who  smoke  today,  as  so  many 
iNew  England  did  a century  ago. 
one  of  Bayard  Taylor’s  novels  a 
band  reconciles  his  wife  to  his 
i iking  by  buying  cigars  of  a fine 
!ity.  No  thoughtful  husband  will 
nke  a stinkadora  in  his  wife’s  bou- 
. There  are  women  who  regard  the 
of  tobacco  as  an  essential  attribute 
i the  male,  in  spite  of  well  known 
:s  concerning  the  abuse  of  the  plant 
the  resultant  effects.  We  look  for- 
d to  the  professor  smoking  a T.  D. 
the  stoop,  or,  in  more  rigorous 
ither,  in  the  cellar  near  the  furnace, 
ut  he  has  never  kissed  a woman, 
a boy  he  never  played  postoffice, 
xjenhngen  or  any  delightful  game  of 
eits.  As  a grown  and  scientific  man 
i is  afraid  of  microbes.  Thus  has  his 
r gination  defiled  the  sweet  lips  of 
nen.  He  might  at  least  have  kissed 
h impunity  a blushing  creature  just 
•>w  the  ear  or  on  her  creamy  nape, 
i'll  his  wife  be  patient  in  the  neces- 
w instruction?  Will  she  cry  out 
inst  his  awkwardness?  No  doubt 
is  a storage  battery  of  affection, 
b he  has  so  much  to  learn!  His  hap- 
less rests  with  her.  If  he  insists  on 
use  of  a germicide  before  lie  vent- 
l|s  a kiss,  he  is  lost  beyond  doubt  and 
►pdventure.  Patient  Grizzle  herself 
dd  have  rebelled. 


H 


AaLg-  /-]  , V 


Choral  Art  Society  Gives  First  Con- 
cert of  Season  Under  Mr.  Wal- 
lace Goodrich— Bach,  Vittoria, 
Gabrieli  on  Programme. 


The  Choral  Art  Society,  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich  conductor,  sang  for  the  first 
time  this  season  last  night  In  Trinity 
Church.  There  was  a.  large  audience. 
The  society  was  assisted  by  the  boys  of 
Trinity  Church  choir  in  the  excerpts 
from  Bach’s  "Christmas  Oratorio";  by 
an  orchestra,  Mr.  Roth  concert  master, 
iti  the  said  excepts,  and  in  the  "In- 
troit”  and  "Kyrle”  from  Mozart’s 
“Requiem”  mass,  and  by  Mr.  Albert  W. 
Snow,  organist.  The  other  pieces  sung 
were  Giovanni  Gabrieli’s  “Benedictus,” 
Vittoria’s  “O  Magnum  Mysterium.’’ 
Praetorius’  Christmas  song,  “To  Us  Is 
Born  Emmanuel.”  an  old  Bohemian 
“Shepherds’  Song.”  arranged  by  Riedel, 
and  tlie  ’TCyrie”  and.  “Gloria,”  from 
Palestrina’s  “Missa  Papae  Marcelli.” 

The  music  of  such  composers  as  Gab- 
rieli, Vittoria  and  Palestrina  is,  no 
I doubt,  caviare  to  many.  It  is  hard  for  , 
them  to  imagine  the  musical  atmos- 
phere of  the  remote  period;  the  alien  - 
tonalities  disquiet  them.  They  find  the 
music  vague  and  expressionless,  mere 
| | vocal  wanderings. 

| I To  others  the  motet  of  Vittoria.  the 
| -,?5yr'e”  °f  Palestrina,  with  the  quaint 

Christmas  songs  and  portions  of  the  i 
music  by  Bach  were  the  features,  of  the 
programme.  And  such  found  their  chief 
pleasure  in  Vittoria’s  motet.  They  heard  I 
in  this  mystical  music  the  true  expres- 
sion of  the  text.  Three  centuries  ago 
Vittoria  was  an  impressionist— as  genu-  > 
me  an  impressionist  as  Debussy,  and 
Gabrisl  Faure.  and  LoefHer  are  today. 
Vittoria’s  motet  is  the  highest  type  of 
religious  music,  in  that  its  mysticism 
takes  the  hearer  away  from  the  earth 
and  the  thought  of  the  earth.  There  is 
no  suggestion  in  it  of  the  personality  of 
a singer.  There  is  no  reminder  of  any 
pedagogic  task. 

Old  Formulas  Seem 

Today  More  Modern. 

It  is  true  that  Vittoria  and  his  con-  I 
| temporaries  had  their  formulas  and  ! 
their  idea  of  form,  for  there  is  nothing  | 
beautiful  without  form,  though  the  ex- 
pression of  form  is  constantly  chang- 
ing. These  old  formulas  seem  today 
| more  modern  than  those  of  Mozart, 
whose  final  pages  of  contrapuntal  skill 
displayed  last  night  disturbed  the  mood 
of  the  hearer.  Nor  could  one  refrain 
from  remembering  Verdi's  marvellous 
music  to  “et  lux  perpetua.” 

Mr.  Goodrich  and  his  associates  are 
making  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
musical  history  of  Boston.  Composi- 
tions by  the  old  church  masters  have 
been  sung  here  in  years  past,  but  never 
under  such  favorable  conditions;  a 
small  and  carefully  chosen  choir  of 
singers  who  look  forward  to  rehearsal, 
a church  that  is  the  one  suitable  build- 
ing for  such  music,  a conductor  who 
displays  marked  Intelligence  and  taste 
m the  difficult  task  of  indicating  the  in- 
terpretation. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
ChoraM^rt  Society  will  be  heartily  sup- 
ported!**There  is  sd  much  beautiful  and 
noble  music  that  can  be  sung  properly 
only  by  a small,  chorus, ; that  it  would 
be  a pity  if  music  lovers  were  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  hearing  it.  This 
society  does  not  conflict  with  the  pur- 
| pose  of  other  societies,  the  Handel  and  1 
Haydn,  the  Cecilia.  There  is  room  here 
I for  them  all.  There  should  be  a desire 
to  know  more  intimately  the  master- 
pieces of  the  old  Italians,  Netherlander, 
English.  There  were  brave  men  before 
Handel;  there  were  brave  men  before 
• Eiga,r.  The  repeated  hearing  of  tlie  old 
music  may  lead  to  a reform  in  the  1 
church  music  of  the  city,  and  even  in 
the  taste  of  congregations. 

SinsJns:  Bast  IVijglit  Was 

Generally  Truly  Effective. 

The  singing  last  night  was  for  the 
| most  part  truly  effective.  The  quality 
of  tone  was  sympathetic,  and  in  the 
i interweaving  of  voices  the  transitions 
were  smooth  and  fluent.  There  was  dif- 
ferentiation in  the  interpretation.  In 
other  uords,  the  spirit  of  each  com- 
poser was  caught  by  conductor  and 
chorus.  Only  a most  carefully  trained 
choir  of  musician-singers  could  have 
sung  Vittorio's  Motet  as  it  was  sung 
last  night.  “O  magnum  mysterium  et 
adirdra  biie  saci  amen  turn.”  There  is  the 
perfect  expression  of  kneeling  adoration 
ir,  this  music,  so  old,  and  yet  so  modern. 
That  of  Bach  himself  seemed  gross  and  ! 
material  in  comparison:  like  a picture  of 
a madonna  by  an  early  German  painter 
as  opposcd_  to  one  by  a spiritual  Italian 
who  saw  visions  and  dreamed  of  beauty. 

It  should  he  added,  for  the  sake  of 
the  record,  that  the  soloists  in  the 
“Christmas  Oratorio”  were  announced 
by  the  programme  as  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Black  and  Mrsf  Leonard. 


A VANISHED  TYPE. 

Thirty  odd  years  ago  we  were  look- 
ing over  a bookstall  in  Coruhill — book- 
stalls in  the  street  were  then  more 
numerous  than  they  are  today — and  we 
saw  a broken -backed  English  edition 
of  Shakespeare’s  poetns.  The  fly  leaf 
| boro  the  autograph  of  Richard  Grant 
White,  and  tlie  margins  of  the  pages 
had  many  notes  pencilled,  by  him.  To 
tho  keeper  of  the  stall  the  book  was 
worth  the  less  by  reason  of  these  dis- 
figurements, and  he  was  glad  to  sell  it 
for  a trifling  sum.  lie  knew  nothing 
about  White  and  his  labors  as  a Shake- 


spearian scholar?  lie  might  possibly 

have  been  interested  in  the  story  that 
Wflito  laid  sold  the  larger  portion  of 
his  library  in  consequence  of  his  senti- 
mental regard  for  the  eminently  prac- 
tical Pauline  Markham,  whoso  physical 
attractions  he  praised  so  glowingly  in 
j the  Galaxy  Magazine:  "She  could  sup- 
ply tho  missing  arms  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo,”  or  words  to  that  effect.  And 
the  story  is  still  current  that  the  little 
pamphlet  biographical  sketch  of  Paul- 
line  was  written  by  her  admirer.  The 
bookstall  mau  would  have  listened  to 
such  stories  of  tlie  calamities  of 
authors,  but  what  to  him  were  White’s 
Shakespearian  conjectures? 

This  type  of  a second-hand  book- 
' seller  has  disappeared  in  Boston.  Tlie 
dealers  today  are  learned  in  books, 
shrewd  and  speculative.  They  have  a 
nose  for  first  editions,  printed  almost 
stealthily;  for  apparently  insignificant 
pamphlets;  for  old  books  of  a limited 
edition;  for  books  written  by  men  ig- 
nored by  their  contemporaries  and 
'afterward  famous.  They  fhemshlves 
are  collectors,  or  fanciers  of  extrava- 
gant binding.  There  are  now  uo  sur- 
prises in  bargains;  the  surprise  comes 
only  from  suspicious  moderation  in  the 
price.  The  books  in  the  exposed 
stalls  are  odd  volumes,  theological 
treatises,  biographies  of  the  inconspic- 
uous, or  miracles  of  dulness  that  yet 
have  been  thumbed  by  some  heroic 
family.  No  one  need  now  expect  to 
find  a prize  in  an  early  Poe  or  Haw- 
thorne, or  in  some  early  English  edi- 
tion with  attractive  type  and  substan- 
tial paper.  Second-hand  books  are 
often  the  dearest. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a sociological 
reason  for  this  change.  There  are  so 
many  books  fresh  from  the  press,  new 
or  reprints,  sold  at  a reasonable  price, 
that  a person  of  moderate  means  is 
able  to  gratify  conveniently  his  taste. 
The  well-to-do  lovers  of  books  find 
publishers  constantly  anticipating  their 
wishes.  Why  should  a man  search 
laboriously  for  Philemon  Holland’s 
Suetonius  in  an  old  edition,  necessarily 
the  worse  for  wear,  with  blurred  type 
and  with  musty  smell,  when  he  can 
supply  himself  with  a copy,  published 
in  the  Tudor  series,  with  the  delight- 
ful introduction  by  Mr.  Charles  Whib- 
ley?  Why  should  he  hunt  for  an  old 
Florio’s  Montaigne  when  there  are 
sumptuous  reprints,  marvels  of  typo- 
graphical art?  Then  there  is  the  mod- 
ern fear  of  microbes.  There  are  tim- 
orous souls  who  will  not  take  a hook 
from  a public  library.  An  English' 
writer,  a rummager  in  London  book- 
stalls, confessed  lately  that  he  liked 
to  handle  and  turn  over  old  second- 
hand hooks  "to  imbibe  their  ancient 
aroma.”  This  aroma  is  to  some  charged 
with  plague  and  pestilence.  They  see 
smallpox  and  tuberculosis  on  every 
page,  although  they  have  not  the  habit 
of  turning  with  wet  thumb. 

The  ideal  second-hand  dealer  is  not 
’a  literary  fellow.  Books  are  to  him  as 
junk.  As  he  smokes  his  pipe  he  won- 
ders why  anybody  should  purchase. 
Ho  values  a book  by  its  weight,  size, 
number  of  illustrations.  He  parts  with 
any  one  volume  of  his  stock  without 
the  slightest  thought  of  regret.  . The 
practical  'dealer,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  wish  to  hold  a hook  for  a possible 
rise  in  value;  or  he  will  say  frankly: 
"The  author  is  one  of  my  favorites. 
The  book  was  put  here  by  mistake, 
and  I could  not  think  of  parting  with 
it  But  here  is  an  old  edition  of  an- 
other work  of  the  author.  I’ll  let  it  go 
to  you— for  $75.  I have  another  copy 
at  home.” 


DOMESTIC  COPY. 

A German  publisher  lias  paid  Rich- 
ard Strauss  $9000  for  all  rights  to  his 
“Sinfonia  Domestica.”  Into  this  sym- 
phony Strauss  has  introduced  his  wife 
and  baby.  They  are  typified  by 
themes,  and  the  finale  represents  a do- 
mestic difference  of  opinion  concerning 
the  proper  education  of  the.  child. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Strauss 
has  made  musical  use  of  liis  wife.  In 
“A  Hero’s  Life”  he  lias  a capricious 
and  fantastic  theme  without  sensuous 
beauty.  JHe  said  to  some  one:  “You 

have  not  met  my  wife.  When  you  see 
her  you  will  recognize  her  by  this 


theme.”  Yet  it  is  stated  that  Germans 
have  no  sense  of  humor. 

Since  tlie  composer  has  gained  $9000 
by  such  domestic  use,  tlie  question  nat- 
urally arises.  How  much  should  he 
pay  over  to  Mrs.  Strauss?  By  marry- 
ing him  and  by  bringing  the  child  iuto 
the  world,  she  made  the  symphony  pos- 
sible,  for  it  is  tlie  realism,  not  the 
imagination,  displayed  that  renders  the 
work  lucrative.  A bachelor,  young  or 
old,  might  imagine  domestic  music,  hut 
it  would  be  vaguely  sentimental.  Ex- 
perience alone  can  vitalize  a symphony, 
give  poignancy  to  the  themes,  enrich 
their  development.  There  are  women 
[ who  might  object  to  such  musical  por-  I 
! traiture;  they  would  find  the  theme  (hat  I 
characterized  them  uncomplimentary,  I 
just  as  the  wife  of  an  impressionist, 
or  a pronounced  realist,  might  object  ] 
to  sitting  to  him  for  a portrait.  Mrs.  i 
Strauss  might  say:  "I  am  not  so  dis-  [ 

I agreeable  as  you  make  mo;  I am  like  a ! 
j melody  of  Gounod;  I am  womanly,  you 
represent  me  as  grotesque;  you  show 
me  to  the  world  as  a chatterer,  a scold. 
And  you  are  paid  handsomely  for  this 
caricature.  You  owe  me  at  least 
$SOOO.”  The  composer  might  answer: 

I “You  have  been  a public  singer,  and 
against  the  wish  of  your  family.  When 
you  were  with  me  in  America  you  in- 
sisted oil  taking  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
You  love  the  limelight,  and  you  are 
unhappy  when  for  any  reason  you  are 
in  the  background.  I have  now  im- 
mortalized you.  Wherever  my  sym- 
phony I is  played,  the  audience  will  be 

reminded  of  you.  I owe  you  nothing.  I 
You  owe  me  a heavy  debt  of  grati- 
I j tilde.” 

Then  comes  up  the  old  question  of 
whether  an  artist,  in  the  modern  and 
sweeping  meaning  of  the  word,  should 
make  copy  out  of  his  wife.  A painter 
should  paint  his  wife's  portrait  or 
use  her  for  a model,  even  for  a mytho- 
logical subject,  if  ’she  be  of  sur-  j 
passing  beauty.  If  she  be  of  gothic  1 
architecture,  her  head  may  yet  be  beau- 
tiful: if  her  face  be  a vacuous  mask, 
her  body  may  be  eloquent.  Of  course, 
he  should  consult  her  wishes,  but  what 
woman  would  say  “No”?  Ail  American 
illustrator  in  the-  sixties  was  openly 
censured  because  he  used  constantly 
^is  a model  a woman  for  whom  he  had 
deserted  his  wife.  The  objection  was 
hot  so  much  against  his  deplorable  in- 
fatuation and  consequent  neglect  of 
duty,  as  against  the  choice  of  a model, 
for  the  preferred  one  was  angular  and 
homely,  and  if  she  had  a charm  it  was 
a secret  oue.  Tlie  poet  may  well  be  in- 
spired by  the  beauty  or  the  disposition 
of  his  wife,  but  should  he  publish  to 
the  public  tlie  rapturous  intimacies  of 
his  love?  It  is  not  in  good  taste  for  a 
husband  to  write  a bitter  satire  against 
women,  yet  he  may  plausibly  answer 
that  he  could  not  describe  so  minutely 
1 their  foibles  had  lie  not  at  home  the 
I looking-glass  of  perfection.  There  are 
few  writers,  amusing  or  serious,  who 
i do  not  unconsciously  shape  their  arti- 
cles from  the  recollection  of  domestic 
happiness  or  strife.  The  ironical 
feature  of  such,  publication  is  that  the 
I wife  used  as  copy  is  the  last  oue  to 
realize  the  vividness  of  portraiture. 
She  may  go  so  far  as  to  compliment 
her  husband  for  the  wit  or  humor  dis- 
played. Whatever  is  written  about 
women  in  general  is  sure  to  please 
some  particular  woman.  She  knows 
that  she  is  the  exception;  the  writer 
would  be  a brute  to  contradict  her. 
Yet  we  never  knew  a man  who  mar- 
ried only  for  tlie  purpose  of  providing  j 
1 himself  with  an  inexhaustible  store  of  | 
copy. 

tytL  0.  I c?  , 

’IE  earned  Joseph  Seali- 
ger,  who  danced  nimbly: 
in  his  doctor’s  robes  be- 
fore his  Emperor,  to  the 
great  amazement  and 
pleasure  of  the  onlookers, 
proved,  at  least  to  his 
I own  satisfaction,  that  our  Lord  was 
born  in  the  month  of  April.  The  choir- 
master wishes  that  the  assurance  of 
this  Joseph  had  been  contagious;  that 
there  were  a vernal  celebration.  The 
catarrhal  soprano  and  the  bronchial 
tenor  now  have  faith  rather  than  a 
voice.  Has  the  tenor  thus  far  escaped? 
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CAROLS  OF  CHRISTMAS  TIME!? 
OLD  ENGLISH  AND  MODERN 


Grand  Concert  Tonight 
in  Symphony  Hall  by 
Miss  Parkin  a and 
Others — Her  First  Ap- 
pearance in  Boston — 
Ysaye’s  Second  Recital 
Wednesday  Evening — 
Violin  Recital  in  Stein- 
ert  Hall  by  Miss  Bessie 
Bell  Collier — Note  and 
Comment. 


His  pride  will  be  turned  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  to  the  humility  of  the 
bass.  The  soprano  displays  her  in- 
teresting vocal  apparatus  to  the  throat 
doctor,  who,  ravished  by  the  sight, 
babbles  of  burnings  and  prescriptions. 
Altos  are  as  a rule  in  rude  health. 

The  choir  master  is  also  worried  over 
the  Christmas  programme.  The  new 
anthems  are  for  the  most  part  mere 
pot-boilers;  faulty  in  rhythm,  inherently 
as  cheap  and  ineffective  as  any  unknown 
march  played  by  a village  sheet-iron 
band.  Some  of  the  composers  wish  to 
give  each  member  of  the  quartet  an  op- 
portunity; some  write  wildly  a violin 
part  obbligato;  some  strive  after  "mas- 
sive effects”;  some  endeavor  to  be 
archaic  or  naive,  and  so  they  write  silly 
music,  which  would  make  even  a 
church  congregation  vaguely  restless. 

It  is  better  for  the  choir  master  to  go 
back  to  the  old  anthems;  it  would  be 
still  better  for  him  to  go  back  to  the  old 
carols  if  the  congregation  could  sing 
them. 


of  a specifically  Christmas  oratorio""' 

1 he  average  copy  of  "The  Messiah” 
contains  aibout  200  pages;  not  50  of  them 
refer  to  Christmas.  The  work  might 
with  great  propriety,  be  given  on  Good 
Friday  or  on  Easter. 


The  Har.del  and  Haydn  first  sang  se- 
lections from  "The  Messiah”  not  on 


Carols  and  Feasting. 

Was  there  a more  generous  spirit,  was 
there  a more  vital  faith  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish days,  when  Christmastide  was  a 
season  of  feasting  and  singing  of  carols? 
The  antiquarian  may  say  that  all  na- 
tions kept  a festival  at  this  time  of 
year  in  which  eating,  drinking,  dancing 
with  religious  rites,  were  pleasingly 
blended;  that  the  festival  was  in  honor 
of  Thor,  or  it  celebrated  the  longer  so- 
journ of  the  sun,  or  it  was  in  praise  of 
a local  deity  that  personified  a force  of 


our  ne  cannot  ten  us  definitely  whether 
the  feeling  of  Christian  rejoicing  and 
good  will,  or  the  mere  delight  in  table 
jollification  was  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  high  and  low.  In  the  course  of  years 
the  animal  side  of  the  festival  'became 
obnoxious  to  many  devout  persons  and 
their  objections  to  the  "pagan” — or  the 
"Romish”— character  of  Christmas  were 
echoed  in  New  England  within  the  mem- 
ory of  many  now  living. 

Washington  Irving  loved  the  generous 
cheer  of  the  English  Christmas,  but 
he  also  looked  on  with  the  eye  of  the 
antiquarian  as  well  as  that  of  the  man 
of  religious  sentiment.  Christmas  is 
one  Gargantuan  feast  to  Diekens.  He 
would  not  let  a plum  pudding  cool  by 
asking  first  as  to  its  peculiar  signifi- 
cance. "Give  everybody  a good  dinner, 
for  Christmas  comes  but  once  a year." 
The  Christmas  of  Dickens  has  a huge 
paunch.  It  is  in  lineal  descent  from 
the  early  feast  days,  where  “plum  pud- 
ding. goose,  capon,  minced  pies  and 
roast  beef”  was  the  refrain  of  the  most 
characteristic  song.  Sincere  was  the  re- 
gret of  the  growler  of  the  17th  century, 
who.  in  his  comparison  of  the  young 
and  the  old  courtiers,  praised  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Queen’s  old  attendant; 


nature.  He  may  tell  of  curious  cere- 
monies and  trace  the  origin  of  Christ- 
mas carols.  He  may  prove  that  Christ- 
nias  gifts  were  from  a superior  to  an 
inferior,  while  New  Year’s  gifts  were 
mutually  exchanged.  He  may  do  all  this. 


With  a good  old  fashion,  when  Christmas  was 
come. 

To  call  in  a'.l  his  old  neighbors  with  bagpipe 
and  dram. 

With  good  cheer  enough  to  famish  every  old 
room. 

And  old  liquor,  able  to  make  a cat  speak,  and 
man  dumb. 


women  who  believed  that  bees  sang, 
oxen  kneeled,  each  year,  in  memory  of 
the  manger.  Their  theology  now 
seems  to  many  old-fashioned,  the  home- 
ly expressions  wound  polite  ears,  the 
quaintness  of  simile  provokes  a smile, 
yet  these  carols  are  spiritual  even  in 
their  grossness.  The  occasional  anthro- 
pomorphism is  better  than  any  stretch- 
ing of  arms  doubtingly  toward  an  im- 
pulse or  gaseous  motor. 

The  children  of  today  do  not  believe 
that  animals  speak  on  Christmas  morn. 
Alas  few  now  believe  in  Santa  Claus. 
As  the  world  has  grown  more  skeptical 
in  little  things,  it  has  lost  the  simple 
earnestness  of  faith  that  vitalized  rude 
rhymes  and  ruder  phrases.  The  music 
of  modern  Christmas  celebration  is  more 
pompous,  but  it  does  not  come  from  the 
folklife.  There  may  be  dispute  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  an  old  carol,  but  the 
tune  was  wedded  in  the  mind  of  the 
man  that  sang  it  to  the  thought  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  the,  divine  babe,  the 
adoring  kings,  the  wrath  of  Herod.  The 
storv  was  as  though  it  had  come  by 
word  of  mouth  from  a neighboring 
county. 


As  there  was  rude,  roystering  convic- 
tion in  boisterous  carols,  so  there  was 
childlike  faith,  there  was  the  sweet 
savor  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  in 
the  carols  sung  in  churches,  streets, 
from  house  to  house,  ushering  in  the 
one  great  morning.  These  old  carols 
and  noels  reflect  the  spirit  of  men  and 


A Note  on  “The  .Messiah.” 

One  may  say,  But  we  have  Handel’s 
music  in  "The  Messiah";  is  not  this  ora- 
torio a Christmas  work? 

“The  Messiah”  was  written  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  a Christmas 
celebration.  The  first  performance  was 
in  Dublin,  in  the  month  of  April,  lor  a 
charitable  institution.  The  first  per- 
formance in  England  was  in  March.  It 
was  performed  afterward  under  Han- 
del's direction  for  the  benefit  of  charity. 
There  was  no  thought  in  Hswwlal’Q  m(r.a 


Charming  Naivete. 

The  old  English  carol  does  not  flour- 
ish among  us.  Here  and  there  children 
may  sing  “God  rest  you,  merry  gentle- 
men,” or  “The  Seven  Joys  of  Mary,” 
but  there  are  too  many  to  protest 
against  "suoerstition”  and  "idolatry.” 

“The  Holly  and  the  Ivy”  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  French.  Who  first  in- 
vented : 

Joseph  was  an  old  man, 

An  old  man  was  he; 
lie  married  sweet  Mary, 

The  Queen  of  Galilee. 

Melchior,  Caspar  and  Balthazar  sing 
of  their  gifts  in  these  old  carols,  wheth- 
er the  men  led  by  the  star  were  astrol- 
ogers, dream  readers,  fire  worship- 
pers, whether  they  were  Chaldeans, 
Arabians.  Egyptians.  Persians.  Rare 
Ben  Jonson  sang  the  Birth  “was  born  to- 
night.” The  recital  of  the  adventures 
of  Dives  and  Dazarus  encouraged  alms- 
giving; 

As  it  fell  out  upon  a day 
Rich  Dives  made  a feast. 

And  he  invited  ail  bis  friends 
And  gentry  of  the  best. 

Then  there  was  the  sternly  doctrinal 
carol,  such  as  the  simple  men  of  Thomas 
Hardy’s  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree” 
sang  lustily; 

Remember  Adam's  fall, 

O thou  man; 

Remember  Adam’s  fall: 

How  he  hath  condemn'd  all 
In  hell  perpetual 
Therefor  to  dwell. 


Remember  the  carol  sung  at  a Cov- 
entry pageant: 

Down  from  heaven,  from  heaven  so  high. 

Of  angels  there  cam?  A gicat  company 
With  mirth  and  joy  an  i great  solemnity. 

They  sang  “Teriy.  Terlow": 

So  merrily  the  shepherds  their  pipes  can  blow. 

Or  listen  to  this  old  carol  once  sung 
in  London  streets: 


As  Josepn  was  awalUIng. 

He  heard  an  angel  sing — 
"This  night  shall  lie  bora 
Our  Heavenly  King. 


"He  neither  shall  lie  horn 
In  •bousen,  nor  in  hall. 


Christmas,  but  in  April,  1817.  The  first 
complete  performance  was  on  Christ- 
mas. 1818;  but  In  1820  the  oratorio  was 
performed  in  March,  and  not  again  as  1 1 
a whole  until  1832.  There  were  no  per- 
formances of  "The  Messiah”  in  184G,  1847, 
1S4S,  1850,  1851.  1852,  1853. 

“The  Messiah”  is  now  a Boston 
Christmas  ceremony.  To  some  it  is  as 
a fetish.  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  consider- 
ing the  popularity  of  the  work  "during 
the  many  years  of  probation,"  shrewdly 
wrote:  “This  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  the  Handel’s  music  and  the 
scripture  texts  to  which  it  is  set  had  be- 
come so  much  a unit  in  the  minds  of 
our  forefathers  that,  however  per- 
formed, they  accepted  it  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  revealed  truth.”  Nowhere 
I is  wretched  singing  of  solos  more  readi- 
ly pardoned  than  at  a performance  of 
"The  Messiah”  today  in  Boston. 


'I 


o \v  n f r fV  n cl  . t ii<*  * ca 

Iffht  year**  ago. 


hod' 


“Ho  neither  shall  lie  clothed 
In  pnrple  nor  in  pull, 

But  all  in  fair  linen. 

As  were  babies  all. 


; "Ho  neither  shall  bp  rocked 

In  silver  nor  In  gold. 

But  in  a wootlen  cradle 
Thai  rooks  on  the  mold." 

Such  carols  were  sung  in  English 
churches.  According  to  Gilbert  Davies, 
"on  Christmas  day  these  carols  took 
the  place  of  psalms  in  ull  tht  churches, 
especially  at  afternoon  service,  the 
whole  congregation  Joining,  and  at  the 
end  it  was  usual  for  the  parish  clerk  to 
declare  in  a loud  voice  his  wishes  for  a 
merry  Christmas  and  a happy  new 
year.” 

The  tunes  of  these  enrols  were  often 
transferred  from  the  dance  or  from 
drinking  or  love  ditties;  thus  Thomas 
Tusscr  speaks  of  a carol  of  Christ’s 
birth  “on  the  tune  of  ’King  Solomon.’  ” 
Carol  was  at  first  always  associated 
with  the  dance. 

lit  Normandy,  as  in  Provence,  mu- 
sicians wandered  from  house  to  house 
and  played  during  the  month  the  pre- 
ceded Christmas  airs  peculiar  to  that 
day  on  fiddles  or  oboes.  Here  in  Boston 
musiclaus  play  in  courts  and  in  the 
stieets  in  Christmas  time,  but  .the  tunes 
are  from  the  comic  opera  or  the  vaude- 
ville or  their  quaintness  is  ragtime. 

— J— 


When  v< 


1ST  VOXCK: 

got  u child  nt’s  whist  for  want 
And  a grate  ns  grey’s  y’r  ’air  for  wniU°°of 
And  y r man  and  you  ain’t  nowise  not  nmol! 
Oh-  TOGETHER:  800,1 : 

It  s hard  work  a-Ckristmasislnj?.  carolling 
.Slngm  songs  about  the  “Kabo  what’s  born  ” 
tv,  , . 2ND  VOICE: 

” h°n  ye  ve  ecred  the  bailiff’s  ’and  upon  the 

And  ye’ve  feeled  the  rain  a*  trickling;  through 
* • , tiie  thatch 

An  yr  man  can’t  git  no  stones  to  break  net* 
yit  no  sheep  to  watch— 
TOGETHER: 

Oh  — 

JVe  got  to  come  a-Ohristniassing.  carolling, 
fcln»iu  of  the  “Shepherds  on  that  morn.” 

3RD  ’t  OICE.  more  cheerfully: 

E was  a man  ’s  poor  as  us,  very  .near, 
a * y . -;1  d *s  trials  and  danger, 

An  I think  ’E  ’ll  think  of  us  when  ’E  sees  us 
t'  „ , . singing  ’ere: 

J or  is  mother  was  poor  like  us,  poor  dear, 

An  she  bore  him  m a manger. 


hO  5.^  

nont  Institution. 


ertfi  is  assured.  and  there  is 
they  may  become  a perma- 


pi 


ent  institution. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox  of  Boston  will  give 
iano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  in  Jar 


rive  a 

',i  tci  i ill  omiiei  b iKi.il  *it  utlllU- 

ary.  Mr.  Anton  Hekking.  the  celebrated 
’cellist  who  was  for  a time  solo  ’cellist 


cellist  vviiu  was  jah  a iiaxiv;  .'unw  whioi 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  un- 
der Mr.  Nikisch.  rind  Mr.  Rudolf  Friml, 
who  was  the  brilliant  pianist  when  Mr. 


Oh- 


TOG ETHER: 


rftnrowJ  ,k1sUp<3  us.  will  also  give  re- 
citals  in  the  same  hall. 

Ik,1'  n -\rthur  Foote  played  organ  pieces 
«oh,?  oh’  samt-Saens,  Liszt.  Mcndela- 
jSohn.  Bird  and  Dubois  last  Thursday 
afternoon  at  the  old  First  Church  oh 
| Berkeley  street.  Mr.  George  A.  Bur- 
AT„1HW1  , plaY  °.n  Thursday,  the  22d,  Otto 
Mailings  Christmas  Tone  Poems"  and 
two  noel?1  by  Guilmant.  Mailing  is  the 
torv°t0i  °f  t le  Copenhagen  Conserva- 

L A"  excellent  opportunity  is  offered 
inose  who  wish  to  practise  eight  read- 
I nig  of  music  at  the  people’s  singing 
leawenSTTiend  every  Sunday  afternoon  at 
Sewell  Hall.  New  Century  building,  and 
Thursday  evenings  at  Tremont  Temple 
Chnf!’,  T-h®  auspices  of  the  People’s 
cnoral  union. 


"oi', now,  a.uitda  i'HJBB  ago.  in  record-^ 
mg  the  departure  of  Sarasate  from  Lon- 
don and  fW  immediate  return  of 

Joachim,  wc  made  some  observation  to 
tiie  effect  that  though  the  great  Span- 
iard was  gone,  we  might  take  compara- 
tive comfort  from  the  advent  of 
Joachim;  the  abuse  with  which  the  pres- 
ent writer  was  overwhelmed  on  account 
of  that  sentence  still  remains  strong  in. 
his  memory.  But  he  laughs  longest  who 
laughs  last,  and  we  all  know  there  is 
no  present  comparison  between  the  two 
great  players.  We  need  not  dwell  fur- 
ther on  the  subject  save  to  point  out 
that  occasionally  even  a voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness  may  come  to  victory 
over  other  opinions  and  other  de- 
cisions. For  our  part,  we  have  neither 
met  Joachim  nor  met  Sarasate  in  hu- 
man converse:  but  we  are  quite  sure 
that  our  old  opinion  is  still  the  correct 
one,  even  though  those  who  have  known 


Composers  and  Christinas. 

Christinas  has  tempted  the  great  com- 
posers, Handel.  Bach,  Berlioz,  and  there 
are  other  names,  as  Mendelssohn,  Liszt, 
Gade,  Saint-Saens,  not  to  mention  com- 
posers who  wrote  specifically  for  the 
churches.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  one 
j great  piece  of  Christmas  music,  the  one 
that  is  most  fully  charged  with  the  in- 
effable and  blessed  simplicity  of  the 
divine  birth,,  is  the  little  pastoral  of 
Handel  in  “The  Messiah."  Bach's  pas- 
toral in  comparison  seems  labored  and 
sophisticated. 

Liszt  has  composed  a pompous  march 
of  the  kings,  and  introduced  the  star. 
Whether  the  guiding  star  was  some  su- 
pernatural  apparition,  or,  as  Kepler  and 
ideler  thought  a conjunction  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  is  here  immaterial.  The 
idea  of  this  beckoning  star  has  not  in- 
spired mysteriously  any  musician  of  any 
period.  Dubois  has  written  a pretty 
little  organ  march,  with  the  star  indi- 
cted by  a high  and  continuous  note, 
with  key  held  down  by  the  finger  of  an 
ibiiging  friend  or  by  a piece  of  lead, 
put  the  march  might  be  in  any  operetta 
with  scene  in  eastern  land. 

In  Handel’s  music  there  is  no  sym- 
bolism, no  mysticism.  The  mhsic  'has 
biblical  frankness.  The  recitatives  are 
itatements  of  fact.  “Rejoice  greatly” 
s an  operatic  aria  that  might  be  in 
’Alexander"  or  "Julius  Caesar  ’’  There 
‘ernains  the  choruses  “For  Unto  Us" 
md  “Glory  to  God.”  and  they  will  long 
emain  as  the  true  expression  of  the 
vords. 


It  s warm  in  the  heavens,  but  it's  cold  upon 
An  we  ain't  no  food  at  table  nor  no  fire 

Singh**8  1>itter  lmrrl  a-Cli rist massing!1 'carolling ; 
Sin5.1i],  songs  about  our  Saviour’s  birth- 
B°nSs  about  the  Babe  wliat's  born: 
oingin  of  tiie  shepherds  on  that  morn. 

This  "Wealden  Trio”  mglit  well  in- 
spirc  an  ultra  modern  composer. 

Perhaps  the  spiritually  mj^sterious 
°Uhe  Nativity  would  strike 
if  one,  shouW  say  to  him- 
with  Alexander  Smith: 
roo.K  , that  there  is  one  Christ- 
mas  the  less  between  me  and  my  grave.” 


UUS  dKr  °he  wiH  play  with  Mr. 
j; ‘hy  Hess  her  . new  piano  and  violin 


I Svrnvf  at  the  next  conc"t  of  the  Boston 
Symvhonj,  quartet.  Monday,  Jan.  2.  The 

V11  Probably  be  pieces 
i by  Glazounoff  and  Beethoven. 


A CECILIA  NOTE. 

The  Herald,  last  Wednesday  morning 
in  its  review  of  the  Cecilia  concert  the 
night  before,  made  this  statement: 

“The  programme  stated  last  night 
that  the  performance  was  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Ber- 
lioz’s birth.  Berlioz  was  so  thoughtless 
as  to  have  been  born  in  1803.” 

The  accuracy  of  The  Herald’s  state- 
ment concerning  the  programme  has 
been  questioned. 

On  the  back  of  the  title  page  of  the 
programme  distributed  last  Tuesday 
night  are  these  words:  “La  Damnation 
de  Faust  by  Hector  Berlioz.  A dramatic 
legend  dedicated  to  Franz  Liszt.  In 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  composer’s  birth  ’’ 

From  thi<2  i t mill  K/-V  m 


J mv-  t-Giujjvioci  a until. 

B rom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  The 
Herald  statement  was  well  founded. 


- Modern  Carols. 

There  are  modern  carols  used  in  Sun- 
ay  school  service.  They  are,  for  the 
lost  part,  sentimental  or  rigidly  doc- 
rinal,  with  sugary  or  jig  music.  There 
re  now  no  waifs  to  sing  in  our  streets 
rom  house  to  house.  "We  doubt  whether 
he  sacred  words  would  soften  the  heart 
f Judge  Emmons.  The  announcers  of 
he  birth  would  be  run  in  as  disturbers 
f the  peace.  Christmas  means  today 
n exchange  of  gifts — a perfunctory  ex- 
ression,  in  many  instances,  of  good 
that  on  other  days  of  our  “too 
ally  life  is  lukewarm  or  non-existent 
o many  it  means  a more  elaborate  din- 
er and  consequent  nausea. 

Yet  there  are  carols,  unset  to  music, 
lai,breathe  the  old  spirit.  There  Is  one 
y William  Morris: 

, ye  shepJrds,  what  have  ye  seen, 
he  snow  in  the  street  and  the  wind  on  the 
door, 

0 stay  your  sorrow  and  heal  your  teen? 
Insirels  and  maids  stand  forth  on  tbe  floor. 

1 ox-stall'  this  night  we  saw 
Babe  and  a Maid  without  a flaw. 

here  was  an  old^uian  there  beside; 

is  hair  was  white  and  his  hood  was  wide. 

nu  as  we  gazed  this  thing  upon, 

nose  twain  knelt  down  to  the  little  one. 

Then  there  Is  the  Christmas  carol  of 
wmbume  which  was  suggested  bv  a 
irse^  °f  Rossetti  s-  Here  are  two 

Christ  was  born  upon  this  wise: 

It  fell  on  such  a night. 

Neither  with  sound  of  psalteries 
Nor  with  Are  for  light. 

Mary  that  is  God’s  spouse 
Bring  us  to  thy  son’s  house: 


The  star  came  out  upon  the  east 
With  a great  sound  ami  sweet; 

Kings  give  gold  to  make  him  feast, 

And  myrrh  for  him  to  eat. 

Mary  of  thy  sweet  mood 
Bring  us  to  thy  son’s  good, 
the  singing  voice  of  Swinburne  is 
■aicl  in  these  lines,  which  are  not  im- 
!t??£1}aLas  the  old  carols.  Miss 


> • ' VJT  ^ LcllUiS,  1VJ.1SS 

:mise  Imogen  Guiney  was  more  suc- 
ssful  in  her  “Tryste  ’Noel” 


nfciTr7-v_  *“  **'-*■  j-x^ouci  an  uei  to  which 
!SS  Marguerite  Lang  has  set  sym- 
thetic  and  truly  expressive  music. 


The  Soisg  of  the  Women. 
There  is  a modern  carol  that  is  grim 
d wellnigh  hopeless.  It  might  be 
ng  today  with  peculiar  appropriate- 
in  England,  where  there  is  great 
mt  and  trouble  and  suffering.  It  is  by 
-rd  Madox  Hueffer,  and  its  sad  irony 
ty  lead  men  and  women  in  Boston  as 
■U  as  in  English  city  and  country 
uses  to  remember  others  besides  their 


LOCAL. 

An  interesting  concert  with  popular 
music  of  the  better  sort  is  announced 
at  Symphony  Hall  this  evening.  Miss 
j Parkina  will  make  her  fir9t  appear- 
ance before  ar.  American  audience  since 
[ her  studies  and  appearance  abroad.  A 
sketch  of  her  is  published  elsewhere  on 
. this  Page.  She  arrived  in  America  only 
a few  days  ago  and  in  the  content  this 
evening  an  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  judge  of  her  as  a dramatic  and 
coloratura  singer.  Miss  Sassoli,  the 
J^Arpist;  Mr.  Van  Hoose.  the  tenor;  Mrs 
Gilibert,  baritone;  Miss  Llewella  Davies, 
pianist  and  Mr.  North,  flutist,  will  take 
part.  A popular  scale  of  prices  has  been 
arranged  for  this  evening,  and  the  box- 
office  at  Symphony  Hall  will  be  open  at 
today  for  the  sale  of  seats. 

On  account  of  the  unexpected  engage- 
ment  of  certain  orchestral  players  anc 
2^0  ?esiPre-f>n  Part  °f  the  manage- 
ment  ot  the  Ysaye  concerts  that  he 
should  be  associated  with  the  best  pos- 
sible orchestra  in  his  second  concert,  it 
vSk-  eea  decided  to  change  the  date 
of  his  appearance  this  week  from  Tues- 
day until  Wednesday  evening.  Ysaye 
has  chosen  a list  of  compositions  foi 
this  second  appearance  which  give  un- 
usual prominence  to  the  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, and  it  was  felt  to  be 
better  to  make  this  postponing  than  to 
aetract  in  any  way  from  the  interest 
ot  the  concert  by  an  unsatisfactory  in- 
strumental support.  Those  who  hold 
seats  for  Tuesday  evening  will  not  need 
to  exchange  them  on  account  of  this 
postponement,  as  their  seat  checks  will 
be  good  for  the  same  locations  in  the 
hall  on  Wednesday  evening. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will 
begin  its  regular  season  as  usual  with 
two  performances  of  “The  Messiah.”  in 
honor  of  the  Christmas  time.  The  first 
will  be  on  next  Sunday  evening,  the  sec- 
ond on  Monday  evening.  The  perform- 
ances  will  be  in  Symphony  Hail.  Mme. 
Ella  Russell,  long  a favorite  in  Eng- 
lish cities  as  a singer  of  oratorio,  will 
be  the  soprano  in  both  of  these  per- 
tormaneea  Associated  with  her  nn  Sun- 
day evening  will  be  Mrs.  W.  Crawford 
Folsom,  contralto;  Mr.  Glenn  Hall 
tenor,  and  Mr.  William  Harper,  bass; 
and  on  Monday  evening  the  other  solo- 
ists will  -be  Miss  Margaret  E.  Roche, 
contralto;  Mr.  Edward  Barrow,  tenor, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Croxton,  bass.  The  cho-  I 
rus  of  the  society  now  numbers  400 
voices.  Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer  will  con-  I 
duct  and  Mr.  Tucker  will  be  the  or- 
ganist. Seats  that  have  not  been  taken 
by  subscribers  for  the  season  will  be  . 
sold  at  Symphony  Hall  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  9 o’clock.  The  performances  will  I 
begin  at  7:30  o'clock. 

The  subscription  list  for  season  tickets 

L?,r.  ,the.  Sunday  chamber  concerts  at 
Chickering  Hall  is  now  open  at  the  hall 
and  at  Thompson  & Co.’s  music  store, 

I he  concerts  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
I1’  ,P-  w*1*  be  given  on  Jan.  1, 

8.  l.i.  22,  29  and  Feb.  5.  The*  concerts 

mi  wniin  >a\  3:30  p;  M“  and  the  foiiow- 
wlU  take  part:  Kneisel  quartet. 

Hoffeimann  quartet,  Adamowski  trio 
Miss  Anita  Rio,  soprano;  Mr.  Francis 
Rogers  baritone;  Mr.  Leopold  Lichten- 
berg.  violinist;  Mr.  Leo  Schulz,  ’cellist- 
Messrs.  Perabo,  Proctor,  Tucker  n on 
ists.  Other  soloists  will  be  announced 
in  due  time.  The  financial  success  of 


PERSONAL. 

the  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Ysaye,  Miss  Parkina,  soprano;  Miss 
Sassoli.  the  harpist,  and  Miss  Bessie 
i Bell  Collier,  violinist  and  a pupil  of 
Mr.  Franz  Kneisel.  Miss  Parkina.  who 
will  sing  tonight  at  Symphony  Hall  for 
j the  first  time  in  Boston,  was  born, 

RheZ^t,th-tP^inson’  at  Kansas  City! 
She  inherited  her  voice  from  her  moth- 
i er,  w ni,  however,  was  never  a public 

I a^id'^Mit  edT>Wli.®n  the  daughter  was 
3s  Parkinson’s  first  teacher 
was  Mi  J.  Lawton  of  Kansas  Citv  a 
pupil  of  the  elder  Lamperti  and  of  Van- 

aunfffi'Pb u^eiiSi0t  Kansas  City  and  an 
for df!phla  provided  the  means 
ror  Miss  Parkinson  to  go  in  1899  to 
Pa/‘Sf  where  she  studied  wHh  Mme? 
nn  ru  ^ 1 after  appearing"  in 

parlors  and  at  the  recitals  given  by 
Miss  Pai'kinson  signed 

Par?s  1 the  °pera  ComiW, 

i'aris.  She  had  prepared  the  parts  of 

i M^caa.cla  Mireille  and  Mimi. 

Dec  15  %02er  n«bT 1 iat  l'hai  °Pera  house 
-uec.  io  as  Lakme,  but  it  is  our 

W s-h?  San^  before  that  Z 
of1  <^ChKPr°ymcia  rbeatre.  In  the  fall 
of  190o  she  travelled  with  the  Molh^ 

acToCrd'itnC??mpany  as  "EHza  Park!nsb” 
according  to  some;  as  “Eliza  Parkina  ” 

VeT/ance  m °TtherHreP°rts-  Her  first  ap- 
n London  was  at  a prome- 
00ncert  on  Sept.  29,  1903.  She  after- 
^ard  ?anS'  In  London  at  the  Popular 
che?mif  qWlt.h.the  Royal  Amateur  Or- 
Society,  at  the  Queen's  Hall 
-f^llfif-Ooncerts  and  on  March  2,  1904.  at 
debut^ h2i im°nic  concert.  She  made  her 
as  Siebel  ffi  "Faus^m  1 M&y  13’  19°4' 


Joachim  intimately  at.  one  time  nre- 
•sumed  upon  a false  fellowship  rather 
than  upon  a hue  art  for  their  verdicts. 

It  is  the  way  of  the  world.  “Almost 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a Christian  ” 
In  these  words  is  summed  up  tiie  com- 
mingling of  social  intercourse  with 
critical  art.  the  spirit  very  often  re- 
boHing  against  the  flesh.  It  is  most 
(liineult  m a narrowed  world  of  society 
absolutely  to  he  free  from  some  per- 
sonal  interest  in  these  who  happen  to 
be  artists,  and  who  on  rare  occasions 
one  happens  to  meet.  The  sternest  of 
duties  has  to  be  performed,  and  seeeing 
that  Joachim  who  was  so  magnificent 
nn  artist  in  his  time,  it  was  most 
natural  that  his  friends  should  be 
blinded  when  his  sun  began  to  wane  and 
when  it  was  clear  that  he  began  some- 
what to  lose  his  powder  of  hearing. 
Sarasate  is  still  where  he  stood,  al- 
though it  is  true  that  he  rather  troubles 
one  by  a certain  monotony  of  choice  in 
his  playing,  or,  it  may  be  said,  by  a 
certain  limitation  in  his  powers  of 
creativeness,  which  is  the  same  as  say- 
ing his  powers  of  absorption  of  the 
work  m hand.  Still,  it  was  a great  ex- 
perience ~o  hear  him  again,  and  we 
trust  that  the  time  will  not  be  far  dis- 
tant  before  he  comes  back  to  us,  recon- 
ciled by  the  reception  which  lie  has 
on  this  occasion  secured.— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


A,!  t-  • x ausL. 

‘•Sweet  pVra-11  Blauvelt  ?ang  Handel’s 
^weet  Bird  and  an  air  from  “The 


■m/r  • ctua 

^arnaS.e  of  Figaro”  at  a Lamoureux 
lv  aDDlamwTh3  N°Vi  -and  was  warm- 

Knxs  crint  a^ab^! 

SrcSayestefdat111  PhUadeIphia 

over  a k3S  S°mP>eted  a new 

Hebbel  ^ 1 h’  based  011  a poem  by 
Isadora  Duncan,  who  dances  svmpho- 

tnm’o.P0f.mS’ Ktat,des  and  aI1  manner  of 
tnin0s  has  bought  a house  m Berlin 

Sr?,*3..  Sahif  • °,pe?  a dancing  school! 
Must  ali  the  girls  dance  with  bare  feet? 

Kaili  s opera  “David”  was  received 
favorably  at  Milan  Nov.  12.  Miss  Ta- 
magno  was  tbe  soprano. 

There  is  talk  in  Paris  of  raising  a 
monument  to  Godard. 

Arthur  Coquard’s  biographical  sketch 
of  Cesar  Franck,  which  has  long  been 
out  of  print,  has  been  republished  by 
Costellat,  Paris.  J 

Gabriel  Pierne  has  orchestrated 
Aaesar  Franck’s  superb  piano  piece. 
Prelude,  Choral,  and  Fugue,”  and  it 
was  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  Paris 
The  orchestration  was  praised, 
but  Pierne  was  mildly  censured  for 
choosing  such  -a  distinctively  piano 
piece,  one  that  was  conceived  for  the 
tion*0  and  ^oses  ni  effect  by  transcrip- 

[ Coquard’s  “Impressions  Pyreneennes” 
was  produced  at  a Lamoureux  concert 
wov.  27.  It  Includes  a march,  shepherd 
rom?'  *a^d  dances.  Bruneau  found  a 
iaa  f,  development  -and  of  the  color 
reasonablv  expected  from  the  title,  but 
he  praised  Rimsky-Korsakoff s "Fairy 
■*  ./  • Played  at  the  same  concert,  for 

„ iri,  .imagination  and  extraordinary 
musical  force.” 

Edward  German,  whose  true  name  is 
Jones,  has  composed  a new  violin  suite, 
and  it  was  produced  in  London  on 
JDec.  o. 

Juan  Bridgman,  son  of  an  English 
naval  officer  and  a Spanish  mother, 
ga\  e a concert  of  his  own  compositions 
in  London  Dec.  5.  He  was  intended  for 
the  profession  of  an  engineer.  As  a 
composer  he  has  met  with  success  in 
Spain. 

Busoni  appeared  in  London  last  month 
without  a beard  and  mustache,  and 
thus  shocked  audience  and  critics. 

Puccini  will  write  an  opera,  “Esmer- 
alda.’’ based  on  Victor  Hugo’s  “Bell 
Ringer  of  Notra  Dame.”  He  is  not  the 
first.  May  he  be  more  successful  than 
his  predecessors! 

Mascagni’s  new  opera  “Arnica”  will 
be  produced  at  Monte  Carlo  March  1 
Calve  will  create  the  part  of  the  hero- 
ine. 


FOR  SINGERS. 

A new-  Irish  song  cycie  by  Mrs.  Alicia 
Adelaide  Needham,  for  soprano,  con- 
tralto, tenor,  baritone  solos,  and  three 
concerted  pieces,  was  produced  at  Lon- 
don Nov.  22.  “She  does  not  possess  the 
type  of  talent  which  can  interest  the 
listener  for  a whole  evening.” 

Olive  Fremstad  appeared  as  Kun- 
dry  for  the  first  time  Nov.  30  at 
the  Metropolitan,  New  York.  The  audi- 
ence was  “the  smallest  that  has  yet 
attended  any  of  the  representations 
there.”  The  Times  said  of  Miss  Frem- 
stad’s  performance:  “Miss  Fremstad’s 

interpretation  was  an  exceedingly  strik- 
ing one.  and  gave  evidence,  if  any  fur- 
ther evidence  were  needed,  of  her  re- 
markable temperamental  and  artistic 

Fin  Vo  onrl  . i _ r-  i ■ 


an<J  ?er.„?eejP  stu<iy  of  diffl- 


TWO  VIOLINISTS. 

A day  or  two  ago  Sarasate  gave  his 
last  recital  of  the  present  season  at 
the  Bechstein  Hall,  and  therewith  it 
is  possible  to  sum  up  just  a facet  on 
the  diamond  of  the  great  work  which 
he  has  done  before  the  public  during 
so  many  years.  We  remember  weil 


U OtUUJi  Ui  UH11- 

cult  Character.  In  the  nrst  act  she  was 
highly  successful  in  managing  the  awk- 
ward and  violent  movements  that  ac- 
company her  coming  and  her  rude  collo- 
quy with  Parsifal.  She  embodied  the 
indescribable  fascination  of  the  tempt- 
ress in  the  second  act  with  strangely 
suggestive  power;  but  here  her  inter- 
PpeV^on  clearly  had  still  something 
of  the  tentative;  her  movements  were 
restrained  and  her  singing  was  cau- 
tlous,  especially  in  the  higher  passages 
of  the  music,  which  lie  above  the  range 
in  which  her  voi  ie  is  most  perfectly 
at  her  command.  She  sang  much  in 
mezzo  voce.  Yet  she  filled  the  scenes 
with  much  of  the  sinister  and  alluring 
quality  that  gave  it  its  chief  meaning, 
and  she  showed  a power  that  is  un- 
doubtedly destined  to  make  her  a nota- 
ble representative  of  the  part.”  Journet 
took  the  part  of  Gurnemanz  for  the 
first  time  and  apparently  did  well. 

“Lucrezia  Borgia”  was  revived  at  the 
Metropolitan,  New  York,  on  Dec.  5,  and 
Mme.  Maria  de  Macchi  then  made  her 
best  appearance  in  this  country.  The 
Times  said  of  her:  “She  proved  to  be 

a degenerate  member  of  fhe  great  line 
that  extended  from  Grlsi  to  Tietjens:  a 
singer  of  thin  and  acid  voice,  unsteady 
and  tremulous.  She  showed  much  un- 
certainty in  the  beginning,  from  which 
she  partially  recovered  as  she  vent  on. 
fahe  sings  with  a certain  facility  in  the 
execution  of  the  florid  passages,  but 
there  is  little  distinction  of  style  and 
hints  of  the  breadth  and  sweep  that 
alone  can  make  such  music  tolerable  for 
its  own  sake.  Her  chief  air.  -Com’  e 
beilo,  especially  needs  such  qualities,  i| 
and  without  them  was  impotent  Indeed.  1 
Her  acting  shows  routine  and  familiari- 
ty with  the  stage,  but  last  evening 
seemed  to  be  as  lacking  in  distinction 
iru  °ramatic  Power  as  her  singing.” 

The  Times  round  very  little  "plausibili- 
excuse’  for  the  revival  of  Doni- 
zetti s opera. 

Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Daily  News  (Lon- 
don,  Nov.  29)  wrote  as  follows  of  Miss 
Muriel  Foster,  who  will  soon  visit  Bos- 
ton  for  the  second  time:  “This  was 

an  interesting  and  successful  exhibition 
of  Miss  Foster's  talent,  her  beautiful 
voice  was  in  good  order,  and  she  sang  20 
songs  without  once  yielding  to  that  ten- 
dency toward  exaggerating  the  perora- 
tion -which  has  sometimes  grieved  her 
admirers.  Although  she  continues  to 
make  progress  as  a vocalist,  there  are 
still  some  obvious  faults  to  be  con- 
quered, and  many  a well  conceived 
effect  is  spoilt  by  failure  to  manage  the 
breath.  Then,  too.  Miss  Foster’s  accent 
hardly  justifies  her  in  singing  French, 
songs:  her  Italian,  however,  is  fair;  and 
her  German  will  pass  muster  At  the 
same  time,  she  sings  all  her  foreign 
music  in  very  English  style,  and  one 
misses  the  peculiar  air  which  should 
lend  grace  to  things  like  Schumann’s 
‘Fruhlingsnacht’  and  ‘Roselin,’  Paulin’s 
“Vieux  Livre.’  and  the  ‘Nil’  of  Leroux. 

But  Miss  Foster  is  cultivating  her 
mezza  voce  with  good  results.  ’Le  Vieux 
Livre'  showed  this  better  than  the  two 
Brahms  song:,  with  viola  accompani- 
ment, though  in  some  respects  she  sang 
these  as  well  as  anvthing.  In  a ratheiv 


banal  ’Aubade,’  by  Mr.  Webbe.  she  was 
a good  deal  less  effective.  Naturally  she 
Is  best  suited  when  she  sings  English, 
and  it  was  a great  pity  that  she  did  not 
find  something  worthier  than  Lando n 
Ronald's  four  *Songs  of  the  Hills.'  It 
would  be  unkind  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  author  of  these  singularly  foolish 
■lyrics”  for,  In  their  ineptitude,  they 
surely  beat  the  record.  Mr.  Ronald  has 
set  them  to  music  which  is  not  unmelo- 
dious,  but  which  is  neither  novel  nor 
distinguished.  Sir  Hubert  Parry’s  'Hove 
and  Laughter'  and  ‘A  Girl  to  Her  Glass' 
are  not  in  his  best  style.” 

Marie  Brema  has  been  singing  In  re- 1 
eitnl  in  London.  She  displayed  un-l 
varied  intensity.  "A  style  of  her  own 
Miss  Brema  certainly  possesses.  But 
that  ‘exquisite  something  called  style,’ 
which  Is  always  felt  but  never  em- 
phatic. and  which  makes  itself  known 
by  the  skill  with  which  it  effaces  itself, 
is  beyond  her.” 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  S P.  M.  Grand 
concert  l>y  Miss  Parkina,  soprano  (her  first 
appearance  in  Boston):  Miss  Sassoli.  harpist: 

r Miss  Davies,  pianist;  Mr.  van  Iloose.  tenor; 

Mr.  Gilibert.  baritone. 

MONDAY— Huntington  Chambers  Hall.  8:15. 
Second  Ka ton- Hadley  Trio  concert:  Rrahms’ 
Trio  lu  C major  op.  87:  Rachmaninoff’s  Trio 
in  D minor  (In  memory  of  Tschalkowsky), 
op.  9 tflrst  time).  Mr.  George  Deane,  tenor, 
'Rill  sing  a group  of  songs. 

Stelnert  Hall.  8 I’.  M.  Violin  recital  by 
Miss  Bessie  Bell  Collier.  Mr.  .T.  C.  Bartlett, 
tenor,  and  Mr.  Max  Zach,  pianist,  will  assist. 
Violin  pieces  by  Bach,  Vleuxtemps,  Wleniaw- 
sl:I.  Mrs.  Beach.  Sarasate.  Songs  by  Mac- 
Do  well  and  Mrs.  Beach. 

WEDNESDAY— Symphony  Hall.  S P.  M.  Sec- 
oud  violin  recital  by  Mr.  Ysaye. 

THURSDAY — Symphony  Hall.  S P.  M.  Ninth 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 
Mr.  Gerlcko  conductor.  Overture.  “Hla- 
■wnthn.”  Ruben  Goldmark;  Tschaikowsky’s 
symphony  No.  6.  “Pathetic”;  Van  der 
Stuckcn’s  symphonic  prologue,  “Pax  Tri- 
ompbans.”  Mr.  Charles  Gilibert  will  sing 
with  orchestra:  “Song  of  the  Laborer.”  from 
Haydn's  “Seasons.”  and  Massenet’s  “Elegy”; 
•with  piano,  Lalo’s  “Aubade’'  and  d’Erlangcr’s 
“Morte.” 


FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Ninth 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Symphony  orchestra. 
Programme  as  on  Thursday  night*. 


Gabriel  Faure’s  Music  to  a Play  by 
Maeterlinck  Produced  with 
Poetic  Charm  and  Rare  and 
Subtle  Beauty  by  Orchestra. 


CARLO  BUONAMICI 

THE  SOLO  PIANIST 


His  Performance  Glowed  with  Vir- 
tuoso Blood — Brilliant  and  Force- 
ful— Given  Wreath  by  a Very 
Applausive  Audience. 


The  eighth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Gencke  conductor, 
was  given  in  Symphony  Hall  last  night. 
Air,  Carlo  Buonamici  was  the  solo 
pianist.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Symphony  in  C major,  Xo.  34 Mozart 

Concerto  in  F sharp  minor  Xo.  1,  op  1, 

for  piano  and  orchestra Rachmaninoff 

(First  thue. i 

“Pelleas  and  Mellsande,”  suite  from  stage 
music  to  Maeterlinck's  tragedy.  .Gabriel  Faure 
(First  time  at  these  coucerts.t 
Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman" ..  .Wa?uer 
Air.  John  Sargent  once  made  a draw- 
ing of  Gabriel  Faure  and  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campoeli  The  white-haired  composer 
was  sketched  in  a peculiarly  meditative 
mood.  The  face  or  the  play-actress  is 
seen  over  Faure’s  shoulder.  She  has  a 
tar-away  expression  and  her  eyes  are 
langourous.  Had  the  two  been  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  music  lor  her  pro- 
duction of  Alaeterlinck’s  "Pelleas  and 
Mellsande.”  that  tragedy  of  infinite 
patnos,  the  tragedy  of  poor  souls  in  an 
unnamed  land  who  were  chosen  by 
malevolent  inhabitants  of  the  air  as 
the  victims  of  wanton  cruelty? 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  produced  the 
play  In  London  in  1838,  and  Faure  com- 
posed the  prelude,  entr’actes  and  inci- 
dental  music  for  this  performance. 
\\  In  r.  she  produced  the 


follow.  On.  the  other  na,na,  tnere  is 
this  compensation:  the  muMc  when  per- 
formed in  the  concert  hall  is  heard, 
while  in  the  playhouse  it  is  generally 
while  In  the  playhouse  it  is  generally- 
lost  in  the  din  of  assembling  and  in  the 
chatter. 

The  suite  is  in  three  movements.  The 
first  is  the  prelude  to  the  first  act:  It  Is 
simple  and  suggestive;  there  Is  passion, 
but  it  is  the  passion  of  Maeterlinck, 
which  when  at  Its  height  is  supreme 
resignation  to  the  will  of  the  unseen 
who  direct  the  action  of  the  human 
puppets.  There  is  no  wild  melancholy. 
Only  toward  the  end  Is  there  the  Irre- 
sistible impression  of  bodement;  the 
mysterious  horn  calls  and  the  listening 
and  the  disquieted,  hopeless  answer. 
The  second  movement  Is  entitled  "Fi- 
leuse";  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
act  the  curtain  rises  on  Mellsande  spin- 
ning with  a distaff,  and  Pelleas  is  with 
her. 

The  music  is  exquisite  in  its  refinement; 
in  the  refinement  of  it^  sadness.  The 
third  movement  is  the  final  entr'acte, 
the  prelude  to  the  death  scene.  It  is 
funeral  music— but  how  far  removed  it 
is  from  commonplace  and  formulated 
lamentation!  Perhaps  in  its  most 
forcible  expression  there  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  Golaud  and  his  importunate 
questioning  of  the  dying  woman,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  musical  thought 
is  of  the  old  and  dazed  Arkel,  who 
looks  on  with  wondering  sadness,  and 
of  Melisande  herself.  "She  must  no 
longer  be  disturbed.  The  human  soul 
is  very  silent.  The  human  soul  likes 
to  depart  alone.  It  suffers  so  timidly. 
But  the  sadness.  Golaud— but  the  sad- 
ness of  all  that  one  sees  » » * She 
wishes  silence  now.  It  was  a little  be- 
ing, so  peaceful,  so  timid,  and  so  si- 
lent. It  was  a poor  little  mysterious 
being  like  all  of  us.” 

The  music  has  the  6hadowy  charm 
and  the  shifting  and  vagrue  beauty  that 
characterize  Faure.  The  performance 
was  poetic.  The  work  is  of  small  di- 
mensions, but  it  is  of  rare  and  subtle 
beauty,  one  of  the  most  imaginative  and 
truly ‘ musical  works  that  have  been 
heard  here  of  late  years. 

Mr.  Buonamici  gave  a very  brilliant 
performance  of  a brilliant  concerto.  The 
composition  itself  is  fresh  and  interest- 
ing, a most  grateful  work  to  the  pianist, 
a pleasure  to  the  hearer.  It  is  frankly 
a virtuoso  piece,  but  it  is  neither  con- 
ventional nor  bizarre.  There  is  the  ex- 
otic flavor  of  the  Russian  folksong  in 
certain  themes,  and  the  occasional  ori- 
ental delight  in  changing  and  strongly 
accentuated  rhythms  is  most  pleasing. 

Air.  Bounamlci’s  performance  was 
glowing  with  virtuoso  blood.  He  has 
gained  in  his  command  of  rhy-thm,  in 
his  poise,  and  also  ' in  quality  of  tone. 
His  brilliance  is  fiot  mere  glitter:  his 
force  is  not  brute  strength;  his  speed 
is  no  longer  enthusiastic  recklessness; 
his  song  is  emotional,  very  human.  He 
has  learned  the  value  of  tonal  con- 
trasts and  gradations.  All  in  all,  his 
performance  was  an  extraordinary  one, 
and  he  richly-  deserved  the  applause 
and  the  wreath. 

Alozart’s  symphony  has  more  than 
historical  interest.  While  many  pages 
of  it  are  only-  decorative  according  to 
the  old  formula  of  the  Italian  theatre 
overture,  there  are  passages  that  fore- 
tell the  composer  of  “Figaro’s  Alar- 
riage”  and  the  three  great  symphonies. 
The  work  was  played  with  both  the  ap- 
propriate vivacity  and  grace.  Wagner’s 
overture  brought  the  close  to  a concert 
that  gave  marked  enjoyment  and  was 
not  too  long. 


MR.  YSAYE’S  RECITAL 


Appears  Without  an  Orchestra  Much 
Against  His  Will — To  Have 
One  Next  Week. 


\yncn  sne  produced  the  play  at  the 
Boston  i heatre,  April  1?,  1902,  this  music 
was  played.  Faure  based  the  suite  per- 
tormed  last  night  on  this  stage  music, 
and  the  suite  was  played  In  Paris  early 
in  1901,  and  at  a New  England  Con- 
servatory orchestra  concert  in  Boston 
last  Alarch. 

Stage  music  almost  always  suffers 
when  it  is  transferred  frorii  the  theatre 
to  the  concert  hall.  The  prelude  is 
no  longer  the  quiekener  of  anticipation. 
It  cannot  serve  to  prepare  a sympathetic 
mood.  It  no  longer  contains  hints  and 
auroral  flushes.  The  entr'actes  become 
in  the  concert  hall  absolute  music;  they 
neither  comment  on  the  scene  that  pre’- 
ceded  nor  prepare  for  that  which  is  to 


Air.  Eugene  Ysaye.  violinist,  gave  his 
first  recital  here  this  season  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  audi- 
ence was  not  so  large  as  the  occasion 
warranted,  but  it  was  very  applausive. 
Mr.  Ysaye,  assisted  by  Mr.  de  Befve. 
pianist,  played  Handel’s  Sonata  in  G 
minor.  No.  3;  Vieuxtemps’  Concerto  in 
D minor.  No.  4;  Beethoven’s  Romance, 
Schumann’s  “Abendlied,"  Guiraud's 
Rondo  Caprice,  Vieuxtemps’  Ballade  and 
Polonaise,  and  also  Bach’s  Chaconne 
for  the  violin  alone. 

When  Mr.  Ysaye  play-ed  at  a Sym- 
phony concert  a fortnight  ago  he  at- 
tained a height  above  which  he  himself 
could  not  easily  rise.  Since  that  night 
he  has  hurried  from  city  to  city  and 
known  the  discomforts  and  the  glory  of 
the  virtuoso’s  life  as  planned  for  him 
in  these  days  of  express  trains  and 
telephones.  Not  even  Air.  Ysaye  is 
imade  of  cast  iron.  Yesterday-  he  was 
heard  in  a concerto  without  orchestral 
accompaniment,  sorely  against  his  will; 
for  a great  and  emotional  violinist  in 
such  a work  needs  the  stimulus  and 
the  support  of  a sympathetic  and  exul-  I 
tant  orchestra.  Vieuxtemps’  concerto 
without  an  orchestra  is  as  a plate  ot 
cold  veal  garnished  with  parsley. 

Air.  Ysaye  has  set  his  own  standard 
here,  and  it  Is  so  high  that  it  is  not  I 
surprising  under  these  conditions  that  I 
he  should  have  fallen  below  it  He 
was  not  always  in  the  vein.  He  was 
not  in  the  peculiarly  creative  mood  that 
sets  him  above  other  violinists  when 
he  is  absolute  master  of  himself  His 
, performance  was  almost  always  inter-  I 
llesting;  It  was  often  engrossing-  there  I 
i were  moments  of  unalloyed  delight;  but 
his  authority-  was  not  so  indisputable 
his  mechanism  and  taste  were  not  so 
unimpeachable,  and  the  revelations  of  - 
genius  were  less  frequent.  Air.  de  Befve 
was  not  a sympathetic  or  inspiring  ac- 
companist. 5 

The  recital  announced  for  next  Tues- 
day evening  has  been  postponed  to 
Wednesday  evening,  the  21st.  in  order 
to  secure  an  orchestra.  Air.  Ysaye  will 
pay  Beethoven's  concerto.  Bruch's 
fantasia  on  Scottish  tunes,  ar.d  either  a 
concerto  by  Alozart  or  Saint  Saens’ 
Concerto  Xo.  3. 

Air.  Wiliv  Hess,  the  accomplished 
concert  master  of  the  Boston  Symohonv 
orchestra,  will  then  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance here  as  a conductor.  He  was 
associated  as  conductor  with  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Halle  in  the  latter's  con- 


certs in  England  and  Scotland  for  so  t on 
•years:  he  had  the  direction  of  the  s>  m- 
rbonv  concerts  at  Cologne  for  eever.il 

years,  and  he  conducted  concerts  at 
Frankfort  and  Rotterdam  during  Ins 

life  in  those  cities. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

At  the  concert  tonight  in  Symphony- 
Hall  Miss  Parkina  will  sing  the  “Mad 
Scene”  from  "Lucia”  and  a song  by- 
Dell’  Acqua;  Mr.  Van  Hoose,  tenor,  will 
sing  the  romanza  from  “The  Hugue- 
nots” and  “Celeste  Aida;”  Mr.  Gilibert 
will  sing  Wolfram’s  romanza  nom 
“Tannhaeuser,”  songs  by  Gounod  and 
Louis  and,  with  Mr.  Van  Hoose,  Faure  s 
"Crucifix;”  Miss  Sassoli  will  play  harp 
pieces  bv  Hasselmans  and  Bach,  and 
with  Aliss  Davies,  piano,  and  Air.  North, 
flute,  a trio  by  Parish-Alvars. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lynes  gave  a 
music-recltal-lecture  before  the  Oanta- 
brigia  Club  last  Friday.  The  subject 
was  "American  Composers,"  and  the 
composers  represented  were  Messrs. 
Chadwick,  Foote.  Lynes,  AlacDowell, 
Paine  and  Airs.  Beach  and  Miss  Lang. 

Air.  Emil  Mollenhauer  of  Boston  will 
conduct  the  first  concert  this  season 
of  the  Brockton  Choral  Society-  on  Tues- 
day- evening.  “The  - Messiah”  will  be 
sung,  with  Airs.  Klleski-Bradbury,  Aliss 
Grace  Campbell,  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Flint  as  the  solo  quartet. 


MISS  PARKINA’S  RECITAL 


A concert  was  given  last  night  in 
Sy-mphony-  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  tliei 
Musicians'  Aid  Society.  The  audience 
was  small  but  very-  appreciative. 

Aliss  Parkina  (Elizabeth  Parkinson),  a 
soprano  bom  in  Kansas  City,  who  after 
study  at  home  and  in  Paris,  has  sung 
with  success  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
Paris,  at  Covent  Garden  and  in  impor- 
tant London  concerts,  made  her  first 
appearance  in  this  country  since  her  re- 
turn. Her  voice,  not  one  of  great  vol- 
ume, is  of  eminently  agreeable  quality, 
rich  in  the  lower  and  middle  registers, 
and  with  sufficient  body  in  the  upper 
tones.  Her  bravura— and  it  was  a 
bravura  singer  that  she  came  before  the 
audience— is  fluent  but  not  aggressive, 
for  there  are  singers  who  assail  tho 
hearer  with  their  runs  and  trills. 

Fresh  from  the  ocean  voyage  and.  ar- 
riving in  a snow  storm,  she  at  times 
did  not  preserve  a uniform  quality  in 
long  sustained  tones.  She  sang  the 
“Alad  Scene”  from  “Lucia”  with  flute 
obbligato  by  Air.  North;  Dell'  Acqua’s 
“Vilanelle”  and  jtwo  encore  pieces.  No 
one  of  her  selections  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging-  her  emotional  or 
dramatic  gifts.  She  appeared  as  a 
singer  in  the  restricted  meaning  of  the 
term.  Her  vocal  art  is  not,  yet  fully 
mature,  but  it  already  gives  sufficient 
excuse  for  public  performance.  Her 
girlish  appearance,  her  sincere  and 
straightforward  delivery,  her  lack  of 
any  coquetttish  mannerism  or  affecta- 
tion, the  indisputable  beauty  of  her 
voice  and  the  highly  creditable  degree 
of  vocal  proficiency  gave  much  pleas- 
ure to  the  audience. 

Mr.  Gilibert  sang  delightfully  Gounod’^ 
“Envoi  de  Fleurs”  and  Louis’  “Petit 
Noel,”  and  he  afterward  sang  "Wol- 
fram's Romanza— the  "Song  to  the 
Evening  Star”  in  "Tannhaeuser”  in  a 
manner  that  has  never  been  equalled 
in  opera  or  In  concert  in  this  city.  His 
performance  of  this  much  abused  Ro- 
manza would  have  been  an  object  les- 
son to  any  German  baritone  approved! 
at  Munich  or  Bayreuth. 

Air.  Van  Hoose  was  applauded  warm- 
ly- for  his  arias  by  Meyerbeer  and  Verdi, 
as  was  Miss  Sassoli  for  her  hnrp  solos 
by  Hasselmans,  Bach  and  Parlsh-Al- 
vars. 


AROUND  A HAT. 


Again  the  cry  is  raised  iu  England: 
“The  top  hat  is  doomed.”  The  sym- 
bol of  British  and  conservative  re- 
spectability is  disappearing.  Look  over 
the  pictures  in  the  earlier  volumes  of 
Punch  or  in  volumes  of  die  early  Vic- 
torian reign,  and  the  plug  hat  crowns 
the  heads  of  policemen,  cricketers, 
milkmen,  engine  drivers,  sneak  thieves, 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Coun- 
try laborers  wore  on  a Sunday  a com- 
bination of  pea-soup-colored  smock  and 
black  plug.  Schoolboys  of  tender  years 
affected  the  hat. 

According  to  Lord  Curzon,  Korea  is 
the  country  where  the  hat  is  seen  in 
bewildering  variety.  There  are  hats 
for  all  ranks  and  occasions,  for  nearly 
all  the  functions  and  duties  of  life. 
The  villager  wears  a bead  covering 
made  of  bamboo  fibre  or  liorse  hair, 
tied  under  his  chin  by  a ribbon  or 
string  of  beads ; the  royal  serving  men, 
“a  small  bamboo  structure  stuck  on 
sideways,  with  a bunch  of  artificial 
flowers  at  the  back.”  The  lover  is 
obliged  to  wear  from  his  betrothal  to 
his  wedding  day  a confection  of  straw. 
The  mourner  dons  an  enormous  and 
grotesque  thing  with  a hexagonal 
briln.  The  batter  in  Korea  is  said 
never  to  go  mad;  the  variety  of  his 
creations  prevents  brooding.  May 
Byron  tells  us  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette that  she  once  knew  an  English 
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hatter  as  mad  as  our  old  friend  i 
"Alice.”  His  mania  was  boat  build- 
ing. “He  lived  on  a lonely  shore  and 
constructed  little  boats  innumerable,  I 
varying  in  size  and  form,  but  all  alike  j 
in  one  respect— an  inherent  inability  to  I 
float.” 

Wlio  invented  the  plug  hat?  Dr.  I 
Doran  and  Leigli  Hunt  do  not  tell  us,  I 
although  they  have  written  entertain- 1 
ingly  about  head  coverings.  It  is  said  I 
that  beaver  was  originally  the  favorite  I 
material,  because  a man’s  memory  was  | 
thought  to  be  strengthened  by  wearing 
a cap  of  beaver’s  fur,  greasing  the 
head  once  a mouth  with  oil  of  castor 
and  taking  two  or  throe  ounces  of  the 
oil  iu  a year.  We  are  informed  by 
Stowe  that  hats  were  made  in  England 
by  Spaniards  and  Dutchmen  before  the 
Reformation.  The  chimney-pot  was 
not  thoroughly  at  home  iu  England  un- 
til after  tho  death  of  James  I.  The 
band  was  then  a “swathe”  of  silk 
rolled  round  the  bottom  of  the  crown. 

Did  Charles,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
returning  from  Spain  with  Bucking- 
ham, dressed  in  approved  Spanish 
fashion,  set  the  style?  Was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  stove  pipe  a Spaniard? 

Even  George  Augustus  Sala  was  not 
cocksure.  The  opera  hat,  known  a' 
crush,  and  by  the  French  as  an  ae 
cordion,  was  called  gibus,  from  tin 
name  of  the  inventor.  A Mr.  Forbes 
wrote  in  1854:  “No  man  in  a gibus 
ever  commanded  public  awe  or  private 
respect.” 

The  plug  is  inherently  hideous.  Some  « 
can  never  wear  it  with  dignity;  the  ^ 
emblem  of  intense  respectability  only 
accentuates  their  vulgarity.  Others 
were  born  to  wear  it;  they  are  not  tc 
bo  thought  of  unless  they  are  thui 
covered.  Statesmen,  judges,  lawyers 
are  expected  to  wear  a stove  pipe  oi 
portentous  dimensions.  We  once  saw 
a short  fat  man  taking  his  bath.  H( 
wore  a Tam  o’  Shanter,  and  was  gro- 
tesque; but  a plug,  with  a broad  brim, 
might  have  saved  him.  One  canojtfl 
imagine  Senator  Bvarts  in  .a  dinky 
derby.  Why  should  the  mere  thought!! 
of  Julius  Caesar  or  Hamlet  wearing  a 
stove  pipe  excite  a smile?  To  the  best 
of  our  recollection  George  L.  Fox,  in 
a burlesque,  sported  such  a hat  in  one 
of  Hamlet’s  most  moving  scenes.  Forty 
years  ago  there  was  a popular  belicl 
that  a gambler  always  wore  a white 
plug  with  a mourning  band.  What  was 
the  origih  of  this  belief?  Where  now 
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are  the  helmet-shaped  blaek  hats  tha< 
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were  once  the  rage?  Is  the  telescope 
hat  still  sold?  The  wearer  could  regu 
late  its  height  to  suit  the  occasion.  . 

We  dislike  to  think  of  the  disap 
pearance  of  the  plug  in  England.  It; 
summit  is  crowned  with  the  glory  ol 
association.  Mr.  Swinburne  should 
mourn  iu  sonorous  song  its  passing, "at i 
he  mourned  Baudelaire,  Landon  I 
Gautier,  Proctor;  for,  many  years  ago  f 
this  poet,  then  in  his  more  passionate  jL r. 
period,  had  a singular  adventure  whicIjH 
was  told  by  a parodist  of  “Atalanta  ir|  !r 
Calydou.”  The  parody  was  prefaced’!1  t 
by  this  argument:  “Mr.  Algernon  C 
Swinburne,  having  heavily  drunken  of 
strong  wine,  would  fain  set  bis  face 
homeward;  but  not  finding  the  hat  oil 
him,  was  wroth  because  of  it;  anc| 
danced  upon  the  hats  of  other  men  ir 
such  mad  wise  that  he  became  ban 
ished  for  this  cause  from  the  Arts 
Club.”  The  final  burst  of  the  chorus 
that  chants  the  moral  of  this  tragedy 
will  soon  need  a commentator,  if  th< 
recent  report  be  true: 

“Who  on  our  silk  hats  shall  stand. 

Dance  on  them,  or  do  them  wrong? 

Who  shall  burst  binding  or  band? 

Who  then  shall  kick  them  along? 

The  Englishman’s  hat  is  as  sacred 
As  English  traditions  are  strong.  ’ 
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Rachmaninoff's  Elegaic  Trio  Played 
in  Boston  for  the  First  Time — 
Unfamiliar  Songs  by  Clutsam- 
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The  Eaton-Hadley  trio  (Mr.  Louis 
^aton.  violinist;  Mr.  Arthur  Hadley, 
cellist,  and  Mrs.  Downer-Eaton,  pian- 
st),  assisted  by  Mr.  George  Deane, 
erior,  and  Miss  Mary  Ingraham,  organ- 
st,  gave  the  second  concert  of  its  sixth 
eason  last  night  in  Huntington  Cham- 
>ers  Hall.  The  programme  included 
trahms’  trio  in  C major,  op.  S7;  Clut- 
am's  “Songs  from  the  Turkish  Hills,” 
tachmaninoff s “Elegaic  Trio,”  in  D 
ilnor,  op.  9. 

When  a great  man  dies  all  sorts  of 
hings  happen.  There  is  much  chatter 
bout  his  private  life;  anecdotes  are 
>ld  in  a confidential,  low  voice  by  those 
ho  knew  him  only  by  sight;  he  and  his 
unily  supply  columns  of  copy;  scandal 
longers  dig  food  from  the  grave;  pho- 
igraphers  rejoice  and  sculptors  are  ex- 
tetant.  If  the  man  be  a great  com- 
Jser,  musicians  at  once  gird  up  their 
Ins  to  the  task  of  writing  a piece  of 
uslc  In  his  memory,  with  one  eye  on 
le  tomb  and  the  other  on  the  public. 
Tschaikowsky  respected  Nicholas  Ru- 
nsteln,  who  had  not  always  treated 
m well,  and  after  Rubinstein’s  death 
wrote  his  only  piano  trio  as  a trib- 
. Tschaikowsky  died  in  turn,  and, 
as,  all  too  soon.  Arensky  wrote  an 
egaic  trio  in  memory  of  liinr  ^ntl  also 
memory  of  Salnt-Saens.  for  he  lifted 
isr  this  trio  a most  characteristic  tune 
Isom  the  latter’s  piano  concerto  in  G 
I: inor.  Then  Serge  Rachmaninoff  felt 
t'Smself  obliged  to  have  his  say,  and  the 
3(5 vi it  was  the  elegaic  trio  performed 
re  last  night  for  the  first  time, 
fhe  trio  is  dedicated  “to  the  memory 
a great  man”— Tschaikowsky.  and 
e the  trio  of  the  latter  it  contains  a 
; of  variations  as  the  second  move- 
mt.  The  first  movement,  a moderate, 
often  slow  in  thought  and  it  is  in- 
erably  long.  Had  it  been  shorter  one 
ght  have  charitably  supposed  that 
ichmaninoff’s  grief  choked  his  ideas, 
lere  Is  endless  repetition;  meaningless 
ernes  are  ushered  in  solemnly;  and  at 
s end  the  hearer  is  inclined  to  say 
th  Gilbert’s  hen^-was  it  not  Bun-  I 
tprne?— “Hollow,  hollow,  hollow!”  The  I 
of  variations  is  much  more  strik-  j 
. music.  It  begins  with  a theme  of  ’ 

Bhoral  nature  given  to  the  organ.  The 
lations  follow.  Two  or  three  of  them 
3 highly  original  and  peculiarly  bril- 
pt.  The  workmanship  throughout  is 
re  secure  and  masterly  than  in  the 
feeding  movement.  It  is  said  that 
chaikowsky  in  the  variations  of  his 
3 endeavored  to  portray  phases  of 
binstein’s  life,  his  tastes,  his  opin- 
>s.  We  are  not  inormed  as  to  Racii- 
mnoff’s  intentions, 
leorge  H.  Clutsam  whose  little  cycle 
songs  was  sung  here  for  the  first 
he,  according  to  the  programme,  is  an 
stralian  by  birth,  who  In  1888  was 
ompanist  to  Amy  Sherwin’s  concert 
npany  in  Australia  and  a few  years 
er  he  served  Melba  in  the  same  ca- 
nty in  England.  He  has  composed  a 
pphony,  an  orchestral  suite,  songs 
The  “Songs  from  the  Turkish 
is  have  naturally  an  oriental  color- 
in-rhythm,  melodic  thought,  and  oc- 
ionally  in  harmonic  construction.  The 
lentalism  is  evidently  assumed,  not 
■orn;  it  is  not  so  convincing  as  in 
of  Anton  Rubinstein’s  songs— 
uld  that  we  could  hear  them  again1 
. Clutsam  at  times  forgets  Turkey 
1 the  unspeakable  Turks  and  is  once 
-e  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  English 
wing  room  where  bulbous  women 
e during  a sentimental  ballad.  But 
the  whole  these  songs  of  Mr  Clut- 
t are  several  pegs  above  the  con- 
Ktional  melodies  dear  to  the  English 
i ; best  are  “When  I Hear  Thee  Sing  ’’ 
iiles  They  Tell”  and  “Let  the  Slaves!” 
Dream,”  which  should  be  dramatic 
unimpressive,  and  “I  Know  of  Two 
jght  Eyes”  is  sweetly  commonplace 
■ Dean’s  interpretation  was  one  of 
I’ked  intelligence  so  far  as  diction 
p concerned.  His  enunciation  was 
c ecially  good.  He  should,  however 
" :Sider  seriously  his  vocal  ways.  ’ 

!he  performance  of  the  two  last 
vements  of  the  Brahms’  trio  was 
■ctive,  and  that  of  Rachmaninoff’s 
™;’k  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the  char- 
" of  the  music.  Mrs.  Eaton  was 
tally  brilliant  in  the  variations 
he  third  and  last  concert  will  be  m 
. 23,  when  Arensky's  trio,  and 

Jdys  piano  quartet  will  be  given, 
s Edith  Castle  will  sing  a group  of 
p,  and  Mr.  Zach  will  play  the  viola  i 
* In  the  quartet. 

MISS  COLLIER’S  RECITAL. 

iss  Bessie  Bell  Collier  gave  a violin 
tal  last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  Stephen  Town- 
3,  baritone,  and  Mr.  Max  Zach.  ac- 
panist.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor 
been  announced  as  the  singer,  bui  ' 
was  prevented  by  illness  from  ap- 
:lng.  The  programme  consisted  of 
■e  movements  from  sonatas  by  BacI 
I vloIin  alone,  a reverie  by  Vieux- 
PPS,  Wieniawski’s  Polonaise  in  A 
njor.  a Berceuse  by  Mrs.  Brach  and 
■>-:>sates  Spanish  Dance,  No.  8;  and 
■rs  by  Massenet.  Nevin,  Hahn,  Tech- 
!1  WS*J y-  Whelpley.  Mendelssohn  and 
iiard  Strauss. 

was  Miss  Collier’s  first  appearance 
Boston.  She  Is  a very  attractive 
;g  woman,  and  seems  an  earnest 
tcian.  She  has  a beautiful  tone  she 
•ses  well,  she  plays  with  security 
entirely  without  mannerisms.  Her 
3rmance  was  simple  and  musicianlv 
1 beginning  to  end.  There  were 
y cantabile  passages  in  the  pieces 
’leuxtemps  and  Wiemawski  and  in 
Beach’s  “Cradle  Song,”  played  by 
Collier  with  rhythm  and  well  sus- 
:d  tone.  It  was  evident  that  the 
irmance  gave  great  pleasure  to  the 
" audience. 


voice  snows  nest  in  the.  more  robust  an<l 
less  tenderly  sentlm-’ntnl  songs;  per- 
hiiDS  the  best  thing  bo  did  was  Mas 
sc  net’s  “O  Casto  Fiore.”  The  Strauss 
songs  were  the  familiar  Serenade  and 

“Tomorrow’ '—less  in  Mr  Townsend  s 

line,  but  always  good  to  hear.  ^ 
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EOES  TO  ART. 

Nearly  three  weeks  ago  we  learned 
that  a Mr.  Plummer,  a “prominent  and 
influential”  farmer,  was  killed  near 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  while  playing  the 
fiddle  on  the  front  porch  of  his  house. 
“The  dead  man  had  no  known  enemies.” 
Bu_  he  was  playing  the  fiddle,  not  in 
the  pecrecy  of  his  bedroom,  garret  or 
hay  loft,  but  on  the  porch. 

A less  tragic  incident  in  a Long 
Island  town  confirms  us  in  the  belief 
that  the  musical  art  is  not  appreciated 
throughout  the  land,  in  spite  of  the  la- 
bors of  critics,  lecturers,  travelling  vir- 
tuosos and  pa  ;sionate  press  agents. 

In  days  of  old  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  lover  to  serenade  his  sweetheart  or 
woo  a scornful  dame  by  singing  to  the 
accompaniment  of  lute  or  some  other 
mild  and  stringed  instrument.  This 
Long  Island  swain  preferred  the  water- 
logged flute.  Opinions  of  the  neighbors 
differ  concerning  his  proficiency.  Some 
say  his  embouchure  is  faulty,  that  he  is 
not  a master  of  his  breath ; others  insist 
that  he  is  worthy  of  a seat  in  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra.  The  swain 
himself  Is  of  the  latter  opinion,  and  he 
bears  hi*  flute  with  him  wherever  he 
may  go. 

He  went  the  other  night  to  serenade 
his  lady  love.  The  weather  was  propi- 
tious ; neither  lips  nor  fingers  nor  heart 

were  chilled.  He  sat  safe  in  a tree 
beyond  the  reach  of  any^dog  and  blew 
his  adoration  through  the  flute.  His 
love  was  not  alone.  His  rival  was  sit- 
ting up  with  her.  Perhaps  ho  is  T 3 
local  hypercritic ; perhaps  he  is  simply 
of  a yellowish  disposition — our  infor- 
mation, unfortunately,  is  vague ; he 


Stoops  to  Con q ; School  for 
Scandal,"  and  other  English  comedies 
are  chosen  to  serve  the  purpose.  Per- 
haps the  librettist  has  qualms  of  con- 
science and  thinks  that  the  French  have 
been  pillaged  enough.  Turn  about  is 
fair  play,  and  we  see  Mrs.  Potter  in 
London  producing  “Pngliacei”  as  a 
drama.  She  has  more  than  a plausible 
excuse,  for  Oatulle  Mendes’  “La  Femme 
de  1 abnrin,”  a “tragi-parade,”  produced 
in  Paris  in  1887,  had  the  tame  subject 
as  Leoncavallo's  opera,  and  was  not 

Yorick's  Love,”  with  a like  story, 
founded  ou  r.  Spanish  play? 

The  librettos  of  American  comic  op- 
eras are,  as  a rule,  duller  and  more 
poorly  constructed  than  those  by  French 
or  Germans,  because  the  literary  men 
of  this  country,  who  might  produce  an 
amusing  comedy  or  witty  satire  for 
light  music,  seem  to  dislike  even  the 
thought  of  such  a work.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Howells  tried  his  hand,  but  his 
libretto  could  hardly  be  called  amusing. 
The  two  most  successful  comic  opera 
librettists  of  modern  times  were  Meilhac 
and  Halevy,  who  furnished  texts  for 
Offenbach.  Each  of  the  two  was  a 
man  of  conspicuous  talent  and  each 
was  awarded  a seat  in  the  Academy. 
In  England  there  was  Mr.  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert— alas,  that  the  verb  must  he  used 
in  a past  tense.  Nor  is  the  playwright’s 
art  understood  in  this  country  as  well 
as  it  is  in  France  or  Germany.  In 
Paris  a man  of  large  reputation  will 
welcome  the  assistance  of  a young  man 
who  has  fresh  ideas  and  little  or  no  ex- 
perience in  construction.  They  work 
together  and  produce  something  rea- 
sonably original  and  at  least  coherent. 
If  the  piece  is  to  be  in  three  acts,  the 
second  is  not  given  up  to  variety  busi- 
ness while  the  action  disappears,  and 
there  is  an  excuse,  if  not  an  absolute 
necessity,  for  a third  act. 

Does  the  American  public  demand 
good  comic  opera  librettos?  We  are 


could  not.  endure  the  solo,  and  so  he  doubtful  concerning  the  existence  of  any 


went  out  into  the  road,  he  found  stones 
and  he  threw  them  at  the  thing  in  the 
tree — “thing”  because,  the  thrower  now 
says,  he  thought  the  serenader  was  a 
cat.  A stone  hit  the  flute,  and  the 
melody  died  away  in  a protesting  wail. 
In  days  of  old  there  would  have  been 
the  clashing  of  rapiers  or  the  thrusting 
of  daggers;  but  flute  players,  like  the 
conies,  are  a feeble  folk,  and  the  sere- 
nader made  his  way  quietly  to  the 
ground  and  sneaked  home,  bearing  his 
flute  with  him.  A disinterested  neigh- 
bor, who  relates  the  cold,  prosaic  facts, 
adds : “The  young  woman  stood  on 

the  porch  in  the  moonlight  and  laughed 
until  she  cried.  Mr.  Rhodes” — the 


such  widespread  demand.  For  what 
does  a comic  audience,  what  does  the 
“guffoon”  expect  and  applaud?  First, 
and  most  important,  a funmaker;  not, 
Iiowever,  a man  of  subtle  suggestion  or 
of  sparkling  dialogue,  not  a man  of  sly 
humor  or  of  drollery  that  does  not  de- 
pend on  “mugging,”  but  a wire-jack  who 
can  dance  acrobatic  dances  and  invent 
gags  on  topics  of  the  day — poker,  base- 
ball. mother-in-law,  the  latest  political 
move,  the  phenomena  attending  intoxi- 
cation— who  does  not  know  by  heart  and 
ad  nauseum  the  dreary  list?  Whether 
these  gags  are  incongruous  or  with  ex- 
cuse for  introduction,  whether  they  de- 
lay action  and  are  inherently  vulgar  or 


gentleman  in  the  tree— “has  consulted  j stupid,  is  a very  minor  issue'',  seldom,  Tf 
legal  authority  to  know  whether  hittin 
a musical  instrument  in  a tree  on  ; 


moonlight  night  constitutes  aggravated 
assault  and  battery.” 

Alas,  flute  players,  male  and  female, 
since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  have  been  held  unworthy. 
They  have  for  centuries  been  accused 
of  effeminacy,  corrupt  living  and  un- 
godliness. There  are  thousands  today 
who  look  on  a flute  player  as  an  amia- 
ble, linnet-headed  sentimentalist. 

We  maintain  that  the  tootle-tootle  of 
a flute  is  not  incongruous  with  moon- 
light. If  Mr.  Rhodes  had  played  a hot 
and  blaring  cornet  or  a jangling  piano 
under  the  patient  moon,  his  _ase  should 
be  thrown  immediately  out  of  court ; 
but  the  flute  fits  in  with  the  moonlit 
landscape.  We  doubt,  however,  if  he 
has  cause  of  action  against  a man  who, 
thinking  him  to  be  a cat,  threw  stones 
at  a citizen  in  a tree  that  was  not  on 
the  alleged  offender’s  land.  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  certainly  a trespasser.  In  the  “Ara- 
bian Nights”  the  young  women,  when 
exceedingly-  pleased  by  witty  speech 
or  practical  joke,  laugh  till  they 


ever,  considered  by  an  audience.  There 
must  be  girls  of  callip'ygian  luxuriance, 
or  pert  and  reckless.  They  must  dance 
nimbly;  they  must  please  the  cock- 
tail illuminated  eye;  whether  they  sing 
in  tune,  whether  they  remind  one  of 
Tennyson’s  shrill-edged  shriek  of  a 
mother  dividing  the  shuddering  night, 
hr:  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  As 
long  as  the  tunes  jingle  and  are  not 
perplexing  by  reason  of  any  originality, 
the  audience  is  satisfied  with  the  music. 

The  librettist  is  merely  a man  that 
builds  scaffolds  on  which  the  comedians 
disport  themselves.  The  libretto  is  built 
about  the  funny  man.  He  cuts  the  parts 
of  othe  to  fat  his  own.  Or,  if  the 
librettist  has  a seriously  comic  purpose, 
ms  dialogue  is  butchered  to  make  the 
comedian’s  holiday.  Time  and  again 
has  an  operetta,  delightful  to  those  who 
appreciate  scintillating  music  and  re- 
fined comedy,  failed  dismally.  Time 
and  again  has  a vulgar  and  stupid 
“comic  opera”  packed  the  theatre  for  a 
season. 

This  is  no  new  condition  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  stage.  Gaywit,  in  a comedy 


“fall  backwards.”  The  young  woman  i by  Henry  Fielding,  thus  described  Mr. 


S-  Townsend  sang  for  the  most  part 
11  virility  and  good  judgment  w.-a 


on  Long  Island  laughed  “till  she  cried. 

! It  was  she  that  inflicted  the  cruelest  in- 
j jury.  Against  her  there  is  no  possible 
action,  for  she  laughed  on  her  own 
porch. 

COMIC  OPERA  LIBRETTOS. 

The  librettist  of  comic  operas  has 
lately  based  his  books  on  approved  com- 
edies.. He  no  longer  looks  instinctively 
toward  the  Orient  for  a subject ; he  is 
n longer  obliged  to  invent  a mythology, 
strange  laws,  customs,  manners.  “She 


Crambo’s  new  opera,  “The  Humors  of. 
Bedlam”  : 

Lord  Richly — I have  read  it,  and  it  is 
a most  surprisingly  fine  performance. 
It  has  not  one  syllable  of  sense  in  it 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 

Mr.  G. — It  must  certainly  take. 

Lord  R. — Sir,  it  shall  take,  if  I have 
interest  enough  to  support  it.  I hate 
your  dull  writers  of  the  last  reigns.  The 
design  of  a play  is  to  make  you  laugh ; 
and  who  can  laugh  at  sense? 


Mr.  G. — I think,  my  lord,  we  have  im- 
proved on  the  Italians.  They  wanted 
only  sense ; we  have  neither  sense  nor 
music. 

#U  r * j * } 

SPREAD  TAILS. 

Not  many  years  ago  an  English  jour- 
nal laughed  at  a growing  practice  of 
Americans,  the  signing  their  names  in 
full.  Yet  about  the  same  time  the 
Americans  introduced  into  English  nov- 
els were  given  only  initials,  as  though, 
for  instance,  a “D”  was  without  mean- 
ing save  as  a letter  of  the  alphabet,  as 
in  the  case  of  D-Cady  Herrick.  Some 
one  said  that  the  chief  desire  of  the 
majority  of  parents  when  asked  to 
“name  this  child”  seems  to  be  “to  per- 
petuate their  own  names  or  those  of 
some  dead  relative,  or  a relative  from 
whom  they  have  great  expectations,” 
and  the  writer  begged  parents  to  think 
beforehand  what  words  certain  combi- 
nations of  initials  would  spell.  Anec- 
dotes, more  or  less  stupid,  were  told  in 
warning.  Thus  a young  woman  wrote 
to  her  lover : “Meet  me  on  the  bridge 
at  8.  A.  M.”  The  sweetheart  read  the 
A.  M.  to  mean  ante-meridian  and  not 
Alice  Martin.  He  therefore  was  on  the 
bridge  at  8 A.  M.,  and  Alice  did  not 
arrive  till  8 P.  M.  A sad  story,  which 
is  valuable  only  as  showing  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  lover,  who,  we  trust,  was 
rejected.  No  woman  would  dream  of 
such  a morning  assignation  unless  there 
were  a departing  train  or  steamer 

j which  would  necessitate  a tearful  fare- 
well. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  for  Americans 
to  spread  their  names.  We  see  this  in 
every  walk  of  life.  Mrs.  Johnson’s  card 
some  years  ago  was  engraved  Mrs. 
Herkimer  Johnson.  It  is  now  Mrs.  Her- 
kimer De  Lancey  Jones  Johnson,  for 
poor  Johnson  was  afflicted  with  two 
middle  names,  which  he  himself 
dropped  long  ago.  We  see  this  habit 
making  its  way  in  the  concert  hall. 
Miss  Mary  Smith — known  in  her  im- 
mediate circle  as  “Mamie”  or  “Marne” 
—studies  singing  till  she  thinks  she  has 
reached  such  proficiency  that  she  may 
venture  an  appearance  in  public.  The 
audience  is  informed  by  the  programme 
that  the  singer  is  Miss  Marie  Ferguson 
Smith,  that  she  will  be  assisted  by 
Mm.  Bolivar  Washington  Dodd,  pian- 
iste  with  a final  “e.”  She  is  also  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Lorena  Huntington 
Brainerd  Hansom,  violiniste,  with  a 
I final  “e.”  The  women  think  they  owe 
I this  to  art. 

The  Herald  has  already  spoken  of 
hyphenated  names ; but  this  spreading 
out  a name  in  full  is  as  worthy  of 
consideration.  There  is  often  an  amus- 
ing evolution.  When  Mr.  Barnabee  be- 
gan his  career  he  was  known  as  Bar- 
nabee ; not  long  after  as  Cork-leg  Bar- 
nabee, with  reference  to  his  favorite 
song ; he  was  next  billed  as  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Barnabee;  as  he  rose  in  the  pro- 
fession his  name  became  Mr.  H.  Clay 
Barnabee ; at  the  zenith  of  his  reputa- 
tion the  king-pin  of  the  Bostonians 
was  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Barnabee.  Euro- 
peans go  to  the  other  extreme.  It  is 
the  fashion  now  in  London  to  publish 
only  the  family  or  stage  name  of  a 
singer,  fiddler  or  pianist  on  a pro- 
gramme. “Kubelik”  is  accompanied  by 
some  Herr  with  an  unpronounceable 
name ; but  Kubelik  is  not  billed  as  Herr 
or  Signor,  or  even  Mr.  French  public 
men  are  modest  in  their  dropping  super- 
fluous names.  The  composer  Massenet’s 
name,  for  example,  is  Jules  Emile 
Frederic  Massenet,  but  he  is  known  to 
the  world  as  Jules  Massenet.  The  com- 
poser of  “Carmen”  was  Alexandre 
Cesar  Leopold  Bizet,  but  he  was  and 
is  known  as  Georges  Bizet. 

What  is  vulgarly  known  as  daddy- 
worship  encourages  this  spreading.  A 
man  who  does  nothing,  contributes 
nothing  to  the  world,  lives  on  what  his 
father  or  grandfather  earned,  feels  the 
need  of  a bolster.  His  middle  name  is 
associated  perhaps  with  some  man  of 
true  distinction.  What  wonder,  then,  if 
he  hastens  to  assure  his  neighbors  that 
he  himself  is,  after  all,  a person  of  some 
importance. 


SHORT  COURTSHIPS. 

The  Rev.  William  Sheridan  of  Shen- 
andoah. Pa.,  strongly  opposed  from  his 
pulpit  last  Sunday  protracted  court- 
ships. “He  advised  the  young  women 
of  his  congregation  not  to  permit  suit- 
ors to  take  up  their  time  for  years  in 
wooing,  and  then  perhaps  disappoint 
them  when  their  opportunities  for  win- 
ning a husband  are  fewer.”  Courtships, 

1 he  said,  should  he  conducted  under 
[ watchful  parental  supervision. 

In  the  London  divorce  court  a month 
or  so  ago  a Scotch  irregular  marriage 
involved  perplexing  questions,  one  of 
which  was.  When  does  courtship  be- 
gin? Sir  Francis  Jeune,  sitting  on  the 
bench,  observed,  apropos  of  a question 
concerning  the  length  of  a courtship: 
“Can  auy  one  say  that?  A man  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  a girl,  and  what 
time  he  begins  to  court  her  is  not  known 
to  himself.”  This  remark  incited  laugh- 
ter, but  it  should  have  been  received  in 
solemn  silence. 

If  the  courtship  be  a short  one,  the 
man  and  the  woman  marry  with  little 
knowledge  of  each  other’s  true  charac- 
ter, opinions, ' whims,  prejudices,  per- 
sonal habits,  unless  they  have  known 
each  other  from  childhood,  and  in  that 
case  the  courtship  unconsciously  began 
when  he  drew  her  on  his  sled.  Sup- 
pose Mr.  Albert  Ferguson  and  Miss 
Lucy  Slinkers  meet  for  the  first  time 
when  they  are  of  marriageable  age. 
Miss  I,uey  has  a recognized  social  po- 
sition and  her  father  is  a solid  mer- 
chant. Mr.  Ferguson  is  able  to  sup- 
port a wife  in  comfort,  as  that  word  is 
now  understood.  They  have  friends  in 
common  who  favor  the  match.  Sup- 
pose that  the  courtship  be  a short  one. 
When  they  are  made  man  and  wife, 
how  much  do  they  know  of  each  other? 
Each  one  has  been  on  good  behavior. 
Albert  has  waltzed  with  her,  he  has 
seen  her  battling  with  the  waves,  so 
he  may  not  be  wholly  disillusionized 
after  the  clergyman’s  benediction.  Their 
i conversation  has  been  more  or  less  skil- 
j ful  fencing.  They  each  know  something 
of  the  alleged  tastes  of  the  other,  but  the 
real  man  and  the  real  woman  have  not 
been  revealed  to  each  other.  After  a 
short  courtship,  the  true  wooing  begins. 
A happy  marriage  rests  on  a mutual 
display  of  tact ; it  also  rests  on  the  un- 
selfishness or  the  self-denial  of  at  least 
one  of  the  contracting  parties.  Albert 
finds  at  the  end  of  three  months  that  he 
is  the  husband  of  a stranger,  an  enigma, 
a sphinx.  Lucy  discovers  that  her 
Albert  is  the  incarnation  of  selfishness, 

I also  that  he  is  pigheaded.  Then  begins 
the  courtship,  if  love  or  pride  remain. 
Sometimes  a child  brings  its  parents 
to  full  understanding  and  mutual  af- 
fection. not  merely  tolerance. 

A long  courtship  has  this  unquestion- 
able advantage : Sooner  or  later  the 

man  or  the  woman  is  obliged  to  take 
off  the  mask.  If  then  the  better  quali- 
ties outweigh  the  faults  and  the  fojbles, 
the  marriage  may  begin  with  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  what  man  and 
wife  are  to  expect  from  each  other.  If 
either  the  man  or  the  woman  decide  at 
last  that  the  domesticity  would  be 
harassing,  how  much  better  that  they 
should  separate  before  than  after  mar- 
riage. If  after  two  or  three  years  the 
wooer  bore  the  wooed,  should  she  sub- 
mit herself  to  lifelong  boredom,  re- 
lieved only  by  bridge  whist,  gadding  or 
a male  house  friend  and  confessor? 
Cophetua  swore  a royal  oath,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  beggar  maid,  that  she 
should  be  his  queen.  Tennyson  was 
shrewd  enough  to  stop  there.  Did 
Cophetua  soon  weary  of  his  infatua- 
tion? Did  he  at  last  find  fault  with 
j her  ankles,  which  had  been  praised  by 
j an  observing  courtier? 

As  for  watch  fid  parental  supervision 
j during  courtship.  In  our  younger  days 
• 'it  was  the  good  old  fashion  for  the 
j parents  to  go  upstairs  when  the  door- 
bell rang.  The  lovers,  or  possible 
lovers,  were  then  more  at  ease.  Some- 
times in  winter  suspicious  noises  came 
up  through  the  register,  and  soon 


thereafter  the  temperature  of  the  rooml  opened  a barrel,”  once  slang,  is  now 
fell  most  unaccountably.  The  hint  was  in  the  great  Oxford  dictionary,  and  is 
a gentle  one,  and  if  the  maiden  was  in  ' in  good  and  regular  standing. 


terested  in  the  conversation  there  was 
a convenient  shawl.  What  young  man 
can  do  hinibelf  credit  with  a father 
studying  him  narrowly,  with  a mother 
overflowing  with  questions?  He  says 
to  himself:  “That  man  thinks  I’m  an 
ass.  The  old  lady  will  size  me  up  if 
she  keeps  on.”  The  girl  is  disap- 
pointed. He  is  self-conscious  or  silly. 
He  chatters,  or  he  is  dull.  Is  this  her 
hero?  No;  courtship  should  he  more  or 
less  secretive,  according  to  a law  of  na- 
ture, which  prevails,  except  in  Ger- 
many, where  lovers  sit  for  hours  in 
public  places  mooning  nt  each  other, 
now  and  then  saying  “Du"!  or  con- 
veying a slice  of  cold  veal  to  the  mouth 
iv i tli  aid  of  knife,  and  sipping  beer  from 
the  same  glass,  unabashed,  in  crowded 
restaurant  or  garden. 


(Lit  Zl. 

TRAIN  NOMENCLATURE. 

An  English  newspaper  gives  instances 
of  fanciful  train  nomenclature  in  this 
country,  and  finds  it  curious  that  “a  I 
great  democratic  country  should  prefer  ' 
high  sounding  names  suggestive  of  a 
monarchical  or  autocratic  regime.”  Thus 
it  jo!  is  with  Mr.  Kipling  iu  his  scornful 
description  of  an  American  train,  the  | 
“gilt-edged  Purple  Emperor,  the  mill- 
ionaires’ south  bound  express  and  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  road.” 

Is  this  stricture  just?  There  are  I 
trains,  familiar  to  many  of  us:  “The 

Dude,”  “The  Flying  Fisherman,”  “The 
Flying  Yankee,”  the  “Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Limited,”  the  “Empire  State  Ex- 
press.” Are  these  names  distinctively 
suggestive  of  monarchy,  or  even  un- 
titled aristocracy?  “Empire”  in  one  is 
qualified  by  “state.”  The  “Black  Dia- 
mond,” the.  “Katy  Flier,”  the  “Palm,” 
“Sunset  Limited,”  “Cannonball” — we 
fail  to  see  rampant  imperialism  in  these 
titles,  except  possibly  in  the  last. 

The  oldest  fancy  name  of  a train  in 
England  is  “The  Flying  Dutchman,” 
and  that  ship,  long  aceursed,  came 
finally  to  grief,  although,  according  to 
the  legend,  the  captain  and  crew  went 
up  aloft,  through  the  self-sacrifice  of  a 
devoted  woman.  “Zulu,”  “Afghan, ”j 
“Abyssinian”  are  names  of  various  Eng- 
lish expresses  which  do  suggest  im- 
perial wars.  A train  run  for  the  bene- 
fit of  American  passengers  landing 

at  Southampton  was  known  as  the 
“Eagle,”  for  the  eagle  is  still  consid- 
ered to  be  the  emblematic  bird  of  the 
Tnited  States,  in  spite  of  Franklin’s  , 
protest,  and  the  brave  efforts  of  some  to 
substitute  the  turkey  buzzard.  Is  the 
American  “Dude”  any  more  snobbish 
than  the  English  “Club,”  which  used 
to  connect  with  a channel  boat? 
“Dude”  itself  is  a derisive  name. 

There  are  baggage  trains  in  England 
known  as  "Fly,”  “Tip,”  “Pig,”  “Old 
Man,”  “Biscuits.”  Many  local  trains 
in  this  country  have  nicknames  which 
are  exceedingly  democratic.  The  Eng- 
lish are  super-sensitive  in  these  days, 
and  they  are  quick  in  detecting  latent 
imperialism  and  embryonic  absolutism, 
even  in  railway  trains. 

LANGUAGE  IN  MAKING. 

The  dictionaries  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  slang:  “Vile,  low,  or  ribald 

language;  the  cant  of  sharpers  or  of 
the  vulgar;  gibberish.”  Such  are  cer- 
tain approved  definitions,  yet  how  in- 
adequate, how  unfair  they  are.  Mr. 
Barlow,  the  sublime  prig,  might  have 
flamed  them  for  the  benefit  of  Tommy 
and  Harry.  Slang  is  language  in  the 
making.  That  which  is  wholly  worth- 
less disappears,  or  is  found  only  as  a 
puzzle  to  the  curious.  A century  ago 
the  word  “bet”  was  slang,  and  it  was 
explained  in  a very  vulgar  dictionary 
of  the  vulgar  tongue  as  a synonym  of 
“wager.”  Here  is  only  one  instance 
out  of  hundreds. 

Cant  must  not  be  confounded  with 
slang.  The  former  is  the  secret  lan- 
guage or  jargon  used  by  gypsies, 
thieves,  professional  beggars.  It.  is  the 
voice  of  secrecy.  It  is  language  to  be 
understood  only  by  the  initiated.  “He 
has  filed  the  ely”  is  thieves’  cant  for 
“he  has  picked  a pocket.”  But  “he  has 


Slang  expressions  are  regarded  by 
genteel*  writers  as  “the  loafers  and 
footpads  of  speech.”  These  harsh 
words  of  censure  were  themselves  once 
slang.  Walt  Whitman’s  line,  “I  loafe 
and  invite  my  stfcl,”  ''Vas  at  re‘ 
ceived  with  mocking  laughter  ou  ac- 
count of  its  verbal  audacity.  As  for 
footpad,  the  word  “pad”  was  slang  lor 
“highway,”  or  a robber  thereon,  and 
“to  go  out  upon  the  pau”  was  “to  go 
out  to  rob.”  Such  expressions,  despised 
at  the  time,  rejected  by  those  writing 
deliberately  for  immortality,  finally 
force  their  way  into  a language  and 
are  afterward  used  gratefully  by  lovers 
of  verbal  color  aud  picturesque  de- 
scription. Too  often  sucli  terms  dis- 
appear for  a season  aud  are  called  ob- 
solete. How  they  glow'  on  the  page! 
The  Elizabethans  knew  the  value  of 
such  coinage.  When  Addington  Eng-  | 
lislied  Apuleius  he  found  a Latin 
phrase  which,  translated  rigidly,  means 
"that  boy  ready  to  slay.”  Addington 
turned  it  into  “the  rope-ripe  boy.” 

We  hear  in  daily  use,  we  read  in 
staid  books,  words  that  long  ago  were 
the  invention  of  the  moment.  Some  of 
obr  American  slang,  so-called,  is  only 
a resurrection  of  English  provincial- 
isms, just  as  words  in  the  orthodox 
vocabulary  are  often  wrenched  from 
their  originally  low,  jocose  or  sarcastic 
I signification.  Xo  slang  that  is  utterly 
meaningless,  that  is  an  idle  catch- 
word, will  root  itself  securely  in  nour- 
ishing soil.  But  slang  is  a vast  “men- 
agerie of  tropes,”  an  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons of  speech,  a storehouse  of  tools  of 
thought.  The  right  man  comes  along, 
seizes  a common  expression  from  the 
street  and  makes  it  the  keystone  of 
his  sentence. 

Slang  is  too  good  a thing  to  be  in- 
trusted to  those  that  regard  language 
only  as  a means  of  expression  of 
thought.  The  habitual  and  indiscrim- 
inate talker  of  slang  is  as  tiresome  as 
the  slang  whanger  himself.  Slang 
should  be  the  supreme  resource  of  the 
thoughtful  and  the  brilliant.  There  are 
respectable  words  enough  in  the  lan- 
guage for  ordinary  wants  and  conven- 
1 tional  emotions.  When  the  mighty 
man  must  express  himself  completely, 
he  remembers  the  familiar  speech  of 
the  people.  Theu  the  chosen  word  or 
phrase  ceases  to  be  slang.  It  is  elotbed 
in  robes  cf  dignity.  It.  is  invited  to  the 
dry  feast  of  the  learned.  It  is  entombed 
in  the  dictionary  that  it  long  looked 
at  afar  off,  half  respectfully,  half 
mockingly.  And  a century  after  it  may 
find  a joyful  resurrection. 

Aec  z-  3 


The  ninth  concert  of  the  Symphony 
orchestra,  Mr.  Gender  conductor,  was 
given  in  Symphony  Hall  last  evening. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  “Camacho's  Wedding.” 

Mendelssohn 

Aria  from  “The  Seasons'* Haydn 

Symphony  Xo.  0,  “Pathetic”. ..  .Tscbalkowsky 
Soncs  with  piano — 

A !1  bade  from  ' Xe  Itoi  d'Ys” Tatlo 

r^“.Morte“  d'Erlanger 

Symphonic  festival  prologue,  “l’ax  TTi* 

Utopi  ans" Van  der  Stucken 

(First  time.) 

Tscliaikowsky's  “Pathetic”  symphony 
is  music  for  a dying  year.  As  a work  of 
purely  musical  art  some  may,  with  good 
reason,  prefer  the  fifth  of  the  same 
composer,  hut  the  emotional  contents  of 
the  fifth  are  not  so  poignant,  so  tear- 
compelling.  Indeed,  the  modernity  of 
emotion  is  so  striking  in  the  “Pathetic” 
that  many  prophesied  the  speedy  disap- 
pearance of  the  symphony  from  the 
repertory,  and  some  intimated  knowing- 
ly that  the  composer  would  soon  share 
the  fate  of  Raff. 

But  the  “Pathetic”  symphony  is  full 
of  the  thought  of  death  and  the  grave, 
and  men  and  women  in  all  ages  have 
been  curious  about  death.  They  have 
said  with  Branchiano  in  Webster’s  trag- 
edy of  Italian  horror:  “On  pain  of  death 
let  nq  man  name  death  to  me;  it  is  a 
word  infinitely  terrible;”  they  have 
mourned  with  Moschus  the  fate  of  those 
“unheard  of  in  hollow  earth.”  who 
sleep  "a  right  long  and  boundless  slum- 
ber from  which  none  are  aroused;” 
they  may  ask  with  Job:  "Man  dieth  and 
wasteth  away;  yea,  man  giveth  up  the 
ghost,  and  where  is  ho?”  or  they  may 
speak  bravely  after  the  manner  of  Hen- 
ley and  Walt  Whitman— it  matters  not; 
there  are  few  who  are  not  curious 


about  the  secret  of  secrets. 

And  it  may  be  said  that  supreme  fu- 
neral music,  or  music  that  is  shot 
through  and  through  with  the.  thought 
of  the  tomb,  does  not  easily  disappear  or 
in  the  passing  of  the  centuries  seem 
commonplace  or  out  of  fashion.  The 
“Dead  March”  in  “Saul’  preserves  the 
name  of  Handel’s  oratorio,  although  he 
used  tills  march  in  other  w’ays.  The 
horn  call  of  Charon  still  chill?  the  blood 
of  the  hearer  of  “Alceste  : Mozart  s 
“Don  Giovanni”  is  a “gay  opera,  ac- 
cording to  the  title  page  of  the  auto- 
graph  score*,  but  the  music  of  the 
Statue  is  tragic  today  and  it  will  be 
tragic  as  long  as  there  is  death.  ■ 

The  basic  emotion  of  the  Pathetic  is, 
then,  universal  and  lasting. 

Bast  night  the  performance  of  tills  fa- 
miliar work,  which  is  now  11  years  old, 
deepened  the  impression  made  at  pre- 
vious hearings,  although  the  perform- 
ance was  not  always  sustained  at  a 
highly  emotional  pitch.  We  should  have 
liked,  for  instance,  a less  formal  reading 
of  tiie  third  movement,  more  animation 
and  greater  force— a force  akin  to 
frenzy— in  the  march.  So,  too,  there 
might  have  been  wildness  in  the  la- 
mentation, shuddering  despair,  agony 
unrelieved  by  glimmer  of  hope.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  much  that  was 
beautiful  and  impressive  in  the  first 
movement,  and  the  second  movement, 
was  performed  witli  a grace  indicated 
by  the  composer  but  seldom  realized  in 
the  concert  hall. 

Mr.  Van  der  Stueken’s  “Pax  Trium- 
plians”  was  played  here  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  composed  for  a special 
occasion,  for  a meeting  of  a Saenger- 
bund  in  Brooklyn,  and  it  was  composed 
with  a view  to  broad  and  popular 
effects.  The  scheme  of  its  construction, 
its  fresco  chara  ter.  reminds  one  of  a 
Flemish  out-of-door  work,  and  the  com- 
position would  undoubtedly  be  mors* 
effective  in  a great  hall  crowded  with 
enthusiasts  eager  to  join  in  the  final  I 
choral  than  it  was  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  with  the  statues  of  ancient 
gods,  goddesses  and  bards  looking  down  j 
in  wonder.  There  are  broad  and  stirring 
passages  side  'by  side  with  those  that 
are  trivial  or  commonplace;  there  are 
pages  where  episodes  are  too  loosely 
connected;  there  is  one  passage  that 
last  night  brought  to  mind  the  tales  told 
of  Jullien’s  “Fireman's  Quadrille." 

Mendelssohn’s  overture  has  been  little 
placed  here.  Although  it  now  seems 
littie  more  than  a curtain-raiser,  it  is 
eminently  Mendelssohnlan  with  all  the 
earmarks  and  mannerisms. 

Mr.  GiHbert  made  much  of  Haydn’s 
air  of  the  husbandman,  but  he  was 
heard  to  still  greater  advantage  in  the 
song  by  the  Baron  d'Erlanger  and  in 
the  charming  aubade  from  Lalo’s  opera. 
His  exquisite  singing  of  the  latter  song 
will  long  be  remembered.  It  was  a tri- 
umph of  vocal  artistry. 

AVE  ATQUE  VALE. 

The  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  Loudon 
Zoo,  the  doyen  of  the  ambassadors  of 
animal  kingdom,  Jim  the  rhinoceros,  is 
dead.  He  had  lived  in  the  zoo  l'or  forty 
years.  In  his  spry  youth  he  found 
pleasurable  exercise  in  chasing  his 
keeper  around  the  paddock:  in  his  later 
days  of  calm  meditation  lie.  was  ad- 
dicted immoderately  to  buns.  All  in 
all.  a blameless  life. 

The  rhinoceros  is  to  us  a most  inter- 
esting animal,  and  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Public  Garden  is  without 
one.  Thomas  Heywood,  nearly  three 
centuries  ago,  praised  its  amiability  and 
told  how  it  was  a stern  foe  to  all  beasts 
of  rapine  and  prey,  “but  to  others  as 
the  horse,  ass,  ox.  sheep,  etc.— which 
feed  not  upon  the  life  and  blood  of  the 
weaker,  but  of  the  grass  and  herbage 
of  the  field— harmless  and  gentle,  ready 
to  succor  them,  when  they  he  in  auy 
way  distressed."  We  like  to  think  of  a 
rhinoceros  in  the  Public  Garden  rescu- 
ing little  girls  from  the  pond  by  his 
horn;  for  the  rhinoceros,  according  to 
the  learned  Albertus  and  Isodorus.  lias 
long  loved  maidens  above  all  other 
creatures,  aDd  in  this  respect  he  is  like 
unto  the  unicorn;  “unto  them  they  will 
come,  be  they  never  so  wild,  and  fall 
asleep  before  them,  so  being  asleep, 
they  are  easily  taken  and  carried 
away.” 

Some  might  not  call  him  a handsome 
beast.  Mr.  Topsell.  who  described  him 
intimately  though  he  had  never  seen 
him  save  in  a grotesque  picture,  was 
moved  to  improving  remarks;  lie  re- 
ferred to  his  “strange  outside  yielding 
no  doubt  through  the  omnipotent  power 
of  the  Creator  an  answerable  inside 
and  infinite  testimonies  of  worthy  and 
memorable  virtues  comprised  in  it";  and 
he  found  the  outward  shape  rare  and 
admirable,  “differing  in  every  part  from 
all  other  beasts,  from  the  top  of  his 
nose  to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  the  eyes  and 
cars  excepted,  which  are  like  bear's.” 

Is  it  true  that,  when  angry,  it  whets 
its  horn  on  a stone?  When  Burton 
was  in  Central  Africa,  a small  horu 
could  be  bought  for  an  iron  hoe:  but 
the  price  has  gone  up.  no  doubt;  it 
costs  so  much  more  to  live  now. 

The  rhinoceros’  life  has  not  always 
been  a happy  one.  For  years  there  i 
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ignored.  Whoa 
ognizod.  he  was  classed  as  a 
' •oic  beast.  What,  were  .Tim's  feelings 
rho  zoo  when  lie  saw  ’A it.v  and 
.a|riet  pointing  at  him  and  giggling 
kney  giggles?  Only  his  horn  could 
e tohl  them  what  he  thought,  and. 
ji  ortunntely,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
it. 

DANCING  PARIS. 

s is  sad  news  from  Paris.  A oor- 
ndent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  au- 
les  the  fact  that  the  cakewalk  has 
Ills  day  in  that  city  of  the  dance, 
ugh  it  has  not  ceased  to  he,  it  is 
replaced  by  a much  more  graceful 
the  veleta,  as  it  is  called  here,  a 
>Jire  of  th8  German  waltz  and  Span- 
astanets — manufactured  in  Eng- 


envii'ons  of  Paris.  I ti- 
rades fought  bravely 
against  Prussia,  and 


and  his  corn- 
ill  the  war 
Clodoche,  al- 


ip 


]e  correspondent  should  be  well  iu- 
i>d — and  yet.  and  yet!  Only  a few 
ago  we  received  from  Paris  a sci- 
i document  entitled  “Theorie  du 
walk,’  on  ‘Danse  du  Gateau’ : 

-lie  danse  Americaine.”  This 
He”  is  propounded  by  no  less  a 
n than  M.  de  Soria  Fils,  professor 
e conservatory. 

rj|e  learned  professor  first  gives  a 
ally  characterizing  definition,  so 
Alphonse,  Gaston,  Lucille  and  the 
t will  be  able  to  know  the  dance 
they  see  it.  “The  cakewalk  eon- 
in  hoMiug  the  arms  half-stretched 
efore  one,  pretty  nearly  in  the  pro- 
tion  of  the  shoulders,  and  in  mark- 
lie  rhythm  with  them  while  the 
5 fall  listlessly.  Meanwhile  the 
ire  raised  alternately  very  high,  the 
as  high  as  the  hip  in  the  case  of 
not  quite  so  high  in  the  case  of 
en ; the  foot  should  be  kept  flat,  not 
totes  down.  The  dancers  thus  ad- 
e with  little  jumps,  combining  the 
ments  of  legs  and  arms." 
de  Soria  Fils  recognizes  five  fig- 
in  the  cakewalk.  The  first  is  as 
ws : “The  lady  is  at  the  right  of 

gentleman,  who  holds  her  by  the 
1.  They  perform  during  the  first  eight 
mres  sixteen  steps  of  the  cake- 
forward.  Then  they  turn,  gentle- 
to  the  left,  lady  to  the  right,  and 
n join  hands.  Thus  they  go  back 
le  starting  point.  This  figure,  as  the 
rs.  contains  sixteen  measures.  The  ) 
d figtirens  the  most  elaborate.  Only 
characteristic  movement  of  the  arms 
reserved.  Step  to  the  right  with  toe 
iglit  foot : weight  of  body  on  left 
Cross  neatly  the  right  foot  over 
left  foot,  putting  the  right  foot  to 
left  and  in  front  of  the  left  foot, 
the  same  thing  with  the  other  foot 
make  a,  step  to  the  left  with  the 
foot.  Put  the  left  foot  to  the  right 
in  front:  of  the  right  foot  and  so 
tinue.  The  dancers  stop  at  the  end 
be  eighth  measure  and  then  turn  to 
end  of  the  figure  on  the  right  foot 
fefjed  by  the  left  placed  about  twenty 
les  to  the  right.  Two  complete 
ms  for  the  eight  measures.  lu  this 
ire  the  knees  should  he  much  bent 
1 the  body  should  loll  forward.  Arms 
fluid  he  held  very  stiff  and  obliquely 
the  body,  while  the  hands  beat 
rply  the  rhythm."  This  seems  eom- 
•ated  at  first  to  the  layman,  but 
> or  three  readings  will  restore  con- 
nice  in  the  scientific  cfearness  of  the 
inent  professor's  dissection. 

Ounces,  like  books,  have  their  fate'. 

“veleta”  drives  out  the  cakewalk, 
ce  the  cancan  or  chahut  was  the 
;e  in  Paris.  Learned  men  quar- 
led  over  the  etymology  of  the  term, 
the.  early  years  of  its  fashion,  from 
30  to  about  18-43.  Hie  cancan  was 
iginal  and  witty  rather  than  gross 
d licentious.  Statesmen,  magis- 
utes,  physicians  did  not  disdain  the 
Id  quadrilles  of  “La  tulipe  orageuse.” 
it  the  cancan  is  dead,  for  the  contor- 
tms  and  the  gestures  of  the  shameless 
flcphantes  of  the  dance  halls  do  not 
fcall  the  reckless  grace  and  mad  gayety 
the  once  famous  dance.  Clodoche, 
mself.  says:  “The  chahut  today  is  a 

rty  dance."  We  forget.  There  is  a 
nitration  that  knows  not  Clodoche, 
id  never  laughed  or  palpitated  at  the 
gilt  of  the  Clodoche  quartet  or  the 
a jil Lons.  Yet  Richard  Grant  White 
lanted  tlip  praise  of  the  former  com- 
tny  in  sonorous  prose.  We  believe 
le  Majiltous — ah,  Marie. !— are  dead, 
lodoche  now  keeps  a restaurant  in  the 


though  he  lost  a fortune  in  the  Com- 
mune. gained  another,  so  that,  he  is 
comfortable  in  his  old  age.  Was  not 
Tostec  the  first  to  dance  the  cancan  on 
the  stage  of  an  American  theatre,  in 
“La  Grande  Dnehesse”?  We  remember 
when  the  cancan,  so-called,  crowded 
Robinson  Thill  in  New  Y'ork  night  after 
night.  The,  dance,  as  it  was  then  ar- 
ranged, began  with  a most  stately  min- 
uet, but  it  grew  wilder  and  wilder,  until 
the  police  on  more  than  one  occasion 
felt  obliged  to  interfere.  But  Clodoche, 
or  to  give  his  real  name,  Clodomir 
Ricart,  was  never  vulgar,  from  his  first 
appearance  in  1859  at  Parisian  public 
balls  to  the  time  he  danced  before 
Napoleon  III.,  who  gave  him  400  francs 
for  the  sight  of  one  delirious  step  alone 
and  in  complications. 


NOTHING  LIKE  LEATHER. 

We  read  not  long  ago  an  article  in 
which  the  writer  spoke  of  the  return  of 
leather  as  a material  for  the  dress  of 
men  and  women.  There  was  a time  when 
leather  was  very  generally  worn  as  body 
clothing,  although,  as  Mr.  Cooley  re- 
marks in  his  invaluable,  “The  Toilet,” 
the  practice  of  wearing  it  next  the  skin 


I pelled  to  wear  shoe 'or  boot,  or  slipper 
that  distresses  her  taste  merely  to  please 
the  snnitary  faddist?  Would  the  feet 
of  antique  marble  goddesses,  if  they 
were  turned  into  flesh,  incite  the  poet 
or  haunt  the  lover?  The  wife  of  Simon 
Eyre  exclaimed  : “Roger,  thou  know’st 
! the  size  of  my  foot : as  it  is  none  of 
the  biggest,  so,  1 thank  God,  it  is  hand- 
some enough ; prithee,  let  me  have  a 
pair  of  shoes  made,  cork,  good  Roger, 
wooden  heel,  too.” 

The  terms  “hoot”  and  “shoe”  are  now 
loosely  used,  but  the  boot  proper  goes 
above  the  ankle.  Fashions  change  for 
men  and  women.  We  remember  a boy 
whose  life  at  school  was  miserable  one 
winter  because  his  parents  thought  to 
please  him  by  giving  him  a pair  of 
corduroy  boots.  He  did  not  ask  for 
them  ; he  loathed  them.  He  did  not  in 
his  heart  blame  the  boys  for  guying 
him  ; but  his  parents  insisted  that  he 
should  wear  them — they  had  been  told 
by  some  wise  ass  that  leather  brought 
on  chilblains. 

The  prudent  American  woman  going 
to  Europe  for  a stay  of  a year  equips 
herself  before  she  embarks ; for  the 
glory  of  the  American  boot  remains  a 
fixed  and  certain  quantity.  Over  a 
century  ago  the  London  Chronicle 
stated  that  shoes  for  women  were  made 
at  Lynn,  Mass.,  which  exceeded  in 

were 


is  objectionable  on  many  grounds, 

among  which  cleanliness  is  not  the  least  I durability  and  beauty  any  that 

usually  imported  from  London.  The 


I important.  He  would  confine  its  use  to 
gloves  and  boots  and  shoes.  A fastidious 
I person,  he  would  probably  refuse  to 
1 drink  out  of  the  famous  “leather  bottel,” 
although  the  poet  in  fine  frenzy  wished 
that  the  soul  of  the  inventor  in  heaven 
might  dwell.  Mr.  Cooley  admits  that 
J leather  “as  a protective  covering,  in 
! suitable  applications,  is  undoubtedly  su- 
perior  to  any  other  substance  used  in 
! clothing,”  and  we  find  him  actually 
I recommending  the  buckskin  chest  pro- 
tector which,  with  red  flannels,  put  the 
wretched  boys  of  thirty  odd  years  ago 
in  day  sweats  and  a constant  state  of 
I itching. 

George  Fox  is  still  famous  for  his 
leather  suit.  Did  he  inspire  the  old  nur- 
sery rhyme  about  the  old  man  all 
dressed  in  leather,  who  was  met  one 
misty  morning,  and  began  to  grin 
when  the  narrator  began  to  com- 
pliment? But  the  triumph  of  leather 
is  not  the  strap,  the  harness,  the  black- 
jack: it  is  the  shoe,  the  index  of  the 
period  : the  shoo,  from  which  the  anti- 
quarian can  construct  a civilization  as 
Cuvier  reconstructed  an  animal  from  a 
bone.  The  history  of  the  shoe  is  a maga- 
zine of  singular  facts  and  superstitions, 
a storehouse  of  male  and  feminine  ca- 
prices. There  has  been  a rotation  in 
fashion  from  the  days  when  Egyp- 
tians wore  sandals  of  leather,  palm 
leaves  or  papyrus,  to  the  time  when 
Queen  Mary  restricted  the  width  of 
the  toe  to  six  inches;  from  the  custom 
of  the  squaw  in  Massachusetts  to  wear 
“shooes  of  Mose  skinnes,  which  is  the 
principale  leather  used  to  that  pur- 
pose,” to  the  white  shoe  of  summer 
that  adorns  a veranda.  The  cast-iron 
Spartans  affected  red  shoes.  The  silken 
shoes  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
adorned  with  buckles  and  stars  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  sabot  of  the 
French  peasant,  if  it  be  for  house  use, 
is  curiously  ornamented.  When  Alci- 
biades  was  the  talk  of  Athens,  shoes 
were  named  after  him,  as  cigars  are 
now  named  after  a poet  or  Pi-esident, 
or  a cravat  after  a play  actor.  Women 
have  not  been  alone  in  their  anxiety 
concerning  “footwear”- — to  use  the 
speech  of  the  genteel.  A famous  Eng- 
lishman. who  lived  so  long  ago  that 
he  dined  fashionably  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  gave  his  whole  mind  to 
the  extension  of  toe-points  twisted  like 
a ram's  horn.  Even  the  magistrates 
of  Rome  were  particular  as  to  the 
shoeing  of  their  feet. 

The  humblest  Parisian  woman  is 
shod  most  carefully.  She  knows  as  well 
as  Restif  de  la  Bretoune  did  the 
strange  fascination  of  a well  made  lit- 
tle boot.  The  woman's  boot  may  b'-  a 
fetich  to  certain  amorists,  and  there 
is  a mania  or  disease  for  stealing 
women's  shoes  which  is  known  to  the 
Germans  as  “Frauenschustehlemono- 
manie.”  Why  should  a woman  be  com- 


Americau  cordwainer  has  always  been 
fortunate  in  his  models.  Nor  in  Ameri- 
ca has  the  shoemaker,  or  the  cobbler, 
been  held  by  force  of  his  calling  a radi- 
cal in  politics  and  religion.  The  shoe- 
maker has  more  than  once  been  called 
to  high  places.  Not  long  ago  in  Massa- 
chusetts tlie  people  elected  one  Gov- 
ernor. 


EPICUREAN  IGNORANCE. 

Mr.  Eugene  Montgomery  English,  a 
rich  candy  manufacturer,  sues  for  a 
separation  from  his  wife,  “a  pretty 
woman,  richly  dressed.”  He  says  the 
trouble  is  due  to  bickering  over  money 
matters ; his  wife  has  her  own  income 
and  agreed  to  contribute  her  share 
toward  the  household  expenses— an  emi- 
nently foolish  arrangement,  for  that 
way  lies  endless  dispute. 

Mrs.  English,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
that  her  husband  made  sarcastic  re- 
marks every  time  a dish  left  over  from 
breakfast  appeared  “warmed  over”  on 
the  dinner  table.  He  was  also  given 
to  praising  the  dishes  that  mother  used 
to  make— which  proves  that  he  was  a 
man  of  no  originality  in  domestic  con- 
versation and  discussion.  Matilda  in 
“The  Rovers”  exclaimed  in  a fine  burst : 
“Dinner — it  is  taken  away  as  soon  as 
over  and  we  regret  it  not!  It  returns 
again  with  the  return  of  appetite.  The 
beef  of  tomorrow  will  succeed  to  the 
mutton  of  today,  as  the  mutton  of  to- 
day succeeded  to  the  veal  of  yesterday.” 
But  when  once  the  heart  has  been  occu- 
pied by  a beloved  object,  in  vain  would 
we  attempt  to  supply  the  chasm  by  an- 
other. Matilda,  however,  was  not  a 
practical  housewife. 

Our  sympathies  are  wholly  with  Mrs. 
English.  The  husband  reminds  us  of 
the  marquis  in  Artemus  Ward’s  ro- 
mance of  the  French  school.  The  lover 
tells  of  outrageous  treatment  of  the 
! adored  one : “That  very  morning  at 

breakfast  he  had  cursed  the  fishballs 
and  sneered  at  the  pickled  onions.  She 
is  a good  cook.  The  neighbors  will  tell 
i you  so.  And  to  be  told  by  the  base 
marquis- — a man  who,  previous  to  his 
marriage,  had  lived  at  the  cheap  eating 
houses — to  be  told  by  him  that  her  man- 
ner of  frying  fishballs  was  a failure — it 
was  too  much.”  Mr.  English,  further- 
more, shows  that  he  is  not  a true  gour- 
met. The  warmed-over  version  is  often 
| far  better  than  the  original,  daintier, 
more  appetizing.  Not  that  we  recom- 
mend cold  mutton — but  what  is  more 
I dejieious  than  hashed  mutton  on  toast? 

! After  the.  roast,  what  more  welcome 
than  cold  beef,  a beef  stew?  We  do  not 
wish  to  do  Mr.  English  an  injustice: 
but  we  fear  that  he  does  not  know  the 
glory  of  an  Irish  stew,  and  in  that  case 
no  condemnation  can  be  too  severe.  Per- 
haps he  disdains  stewed  veal.  There’s 
no  telling  the  extent  of  his  philistinism. 
Does  lie  scoff  at  corned-beef  hash,  with 


dr  without  beets?  If  so,  away  with 
him!  The  household  that  endures  is 
founded  on  hash  as  on  a rock.  There 
are  men  that  marry  merely  to  be  sure  of 
palatable  and  sanitary  hash.  As  long 
ns  Mr.  English  produces  no  food  ex- 
hibits in  court,  his  wife  is  declared  an 
affectionate  and  prudent  housekeeper. 
The  husband  should  be  condemned  to 
hard  labor  in  a restaurant  for  a period 
not  less  than  ton  years.  Then  he  will, 
perhaps,  remember  the  lamb  cut  into 
pieces  two  inches  square  and  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  thick,  put  ibn  a 
brochette  with  pieces  of  bacon  between 
the  slices  of  meat,  then  put  before  the 
fire  and  served  on  rice  that  lias  been 
boiled  and  browned ; he  may  recall  the 
mutton,  cut  into'  scallops,  rolled  in 
bread  crumbs  and  dipped  for  an  instant 
into  boiling  lard,'  then  served  with  a 
thick  gravy  of  currant  jelly.  He  will 
remember  and  appreciate  when  it  is  too 
late,  too  late,  and  he  can  only  gnash 
impotent,  teeth. 

FUGITIVE  REMARKS. 

In  the  trial  of  “Nan”  rattersou  a 
bit  of  excited  conversation  overheard 
was  introduced  as  evidence  of  a con- 
spiracy to  kill.  A man  had  been  heard 
to  say  to  the  unfortunate  woman,  “l'ou 
must  do  it.”  This  remark  was  sup- 
posed by  the  prosecuting  attorney  to 
have  reference  to  the  doing  away  of 
Caesar  Young.  The  attorney  for  the 
defence  insisted  that  the  remark  was 
a casual  one,  and  might  easily  have 
been  advice  concerning  any  action, 
however  trivial  or  innocent. 

Overheard  fragments  of  talk  are 
often  distorted  when  suspicion  after- 
ward rests  on  one  of  the  talkers.  In- 
herently conventional  phrases  then  as- 
sume a portentous  shape. 

A man  and  woman  were  standing, 
lately  in  front  of  the  Granary  bury- 
ing ground.  They  were  jostled  by  the 
crowd  hurrying  to  the  subway.  The 
man  looked  respectable  and  prosper- 
ous. The  woman  was  young,  handsome 
and  evidently  ia  woman  of  refinement. 

She  said  to  her  companion,  and  with- 
out any  show  of  hysteria:  “You  think 
you  can  go  away  where  I cannot  find 
you,  but  I wish  you  to  understand  that 
I have  money  and  friends.”  There 
was  no  scene.  The  man  bowed  cour- 
teously and  ldft  her.  The  woman  re- 
turned the  bow  and  walked  quietly  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Suppose  that 
either  one  had  been  found  killed  that 
night.  Ten  to  one  the  man  that  over- 
heard this  scrap  of  talk  would  not  have 
associated  it  with  the  tragedy  about 
which  he  read  carelessly  the  next 
morning;  but,  to  use  the  immortal 
phrase  of  Mr.  O’Flannigau  in  the 
story,  “she  might.”  Would  not  this 
scrap  serve  as  a clew  or  seem  impor- 
tant evidence?  Yet  the  woman  might 
have  been  merely  repeating  a remark 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  herself  or 
her  acquaintance. 

We  remember  some  years  ago,  as  we 
were  sauntering  on  a summer  night 
along  that  part  of  Boyiston  street 
dubbed  “Murderers’  Row,”  on  account 
of  the  number  of  signs  of  eminent 
physicians,  we  saw  two  girls  sitting 
on  a doorstep.  Perhaps  they  were,  like 
De  Quincey’s  Ann,  peripatetics  of  the 
stony-hearted  stepmother,  the  street. 
Perhaps  they  were  waiting  for  a ear. 
As  we  passed  one  said  in  a singularly 
sweet  voice  to  the  other:  “I  said 

sharing,  not  shedding,  my  affections.” 
Was  there  reference  to  a happy  be- 
trothal oh  to  desertion?  Or  were  the 
two  imagining  some  ideal  romance? 

Tiberius  put  puzzling  questions  to  the 
grammarians:  “Who  was  Hecuba’s 

mother?  What  song  did  the  sirens 
sing?  What  name  did  Achilles  take 
when  he  masqueraded  as  a woman 
among  the  maidens?”  These  questions 
were  not  so  baffling  as  those  that 
sprang  from  the  remark  of  a man, 
heard  by  us  a dozen  years  ago  in 
Washington  street.  He  was  just  ahead 
and  walking  slowly  with  a friend.  ‘ It 
took  me  six  weeks  to  find  her,  and  the 
alley  was  only  ten  feet  wide.”  Then 
they  went  into  a shop.  Who  was  the 
woman?  What  had  the  width  of  the 
alley  to  do  with  finding  her?  If  it  took 
the  man  six  weeks  the  alley  must  have 
beet!  as  long  ns  npy  street  seen  in  3D 


opium  drenm.  But!  did  “her”  refer 
to  a woman?  Thorp  are  inanimate  ob- 
jeets  to  which  sex  is  attributed;  thus 
in  Xova  Scotia  and  in  certain  parts  of 
Scotland  a clock  is  spoken  of  as  “she.” 
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KERB  are  those  who 
think  that  the  critical  re- 
view of  musical  perform- 
ances during-  a week 
should  be  published  as  a 
Sunday  feuilleton  after 
the  'manner  of  the 
French.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  has 
been  a change  in  this  respect  in  Par- 
isian Journalism.  Short,  and  occasion- 
ally long,  reviews  are  now  published 
in  the  leading  journals  the  day  after 
an  important  musical  event.  The  pre- 
vailing impression,  however,  is  that  if 
the  French  critic  goes  to  a first  per- 
formance on  Monday  night  he  does  not 
lush  immediately  thereafter  to  the  of- 
fice, beg  space,  and  then  record  at 
breakneck  speed  his  first  impressions  of 
a work  and  a performance  which  cost 
the  composer  much  thought  and  time  and 
labor,  and  the  performers,  long  re- 
hearsal. He  writes  at  his  ease  and  nis 
article  is  published  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing. That  which  may  have  seemed 
crude  in  construction  or  in  expression 
of  music,  after  a second  hearing,  or 
after  mature  reflection,  is  judged  a 
stroke  of  genius  or  condemned  gravely 
as  immature.  The  huskiness,  the  ner- 
vousness of  a singer  was  the  mischance 
of  a night.  Was  an  opera  given  for  the 
first  time?  New  beauties  are  revealed 
during  the  week;  ingenious  details  of  or- 
chestration. or  charming  passages  of 
ensemble,  that  were  perhaps  not  fully 
appreciated  on  the  first  night,  or  were 
thrown  into  shadow  by  the  dramatic 
brilliance  of  a dominating  singer.  Im- 
pressions grow  to  convictions. 

It  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  delay  in  expressing1  judgment  is  as 
dangerous  to  composer  or  performer  as 
undue  haste.  Floating  talk  may  influ- 
ence, modify  opinion.  The  critic  will 
have  time  to  evolve  a theory  and  fit 
work  or  performance  to  it  without  in- 
quiry into  the  purpose  of  the  composer. 
There  will  be  the  temptation  to  write 
the  article  w ith  a view  to  later  publica- 
tion in  a volume  of  essays;  rhetoric 
will  be  more  important  than  judgment; 
truth  may  be  stabbed  by  an  epigram. 

The  custom  in  this  country  is  to 
serve  the  review  piping  hot  and  with 
red  pepper.  The  dish  is  served  before 
the  composer  and  the  performer  have 
breakfasted.  Why  should  there  not  be 
bulletin  boards  in  the  lobby  of  thea- 
tre or  concert  hall,  with  the  critical 
opinions  cf  the  respective  newspapers 
posted  after  each  act  or  at  the  end  of  a 
group  of  pieces  when  the  singer  or 
fiddler  has  left  the  stage,  to  be  re- 
called? The  critics  should  be  provided 
with  suitable  accommodations— a box 
well  equipped  with  light,  typewriting 
machines,  pens,  ink.  paper,  pencils, 
scissors,  paste.  This  box  should  not  be 
hidden,  as  the  press  room  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House.  The  critics 
should  be  seen  at  work.  The  audience 
might  then  be  truly  entertained;  the 
performers  would  be  spurred  to  bravest 
effort. 

These  little  things  may  yet  be  well 
regulated.  Suppose  a new  operetta  be 
produced  on  Monday  night.  The  news- 
papers of  Tuesday  would  publish  a short 
news  article  and  give  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  details  of  the  production-cast, 
story,  scenery,  attitude  of  the  audience 
after  each  round.  Is  there  a concert 
on  Tuesday  night?  Another  news  article 
on  Wednesday,  with  the  record  of  the 
programme,  an  estimate  of  the  size  or 
the  audience,  and  an  adjective  of  char- 
acterization as  “cultured,”  "discrimina- 
tive," "appreciative,"  or  “representa- 
tive.". Then  the  Sunday  issue  would 
publish  a critical,  historical,  aesthetic, 
sociological,  anthropological  review  of 
the  triumphs,  fiascos,  entertainments,  ac- 
cidents. ceremonies  of  the  preceding 
musical  week. 

We  believe  that  the  first  and  the 
freshest  impressions  are  the  best  and 
the  fairest,  both  for  the  performer  and 
the  reader.  The  reader  that  was  at 
the  opera  or  the  concert  has  his  own 
opinion.  If,  in  the  morning,  he  finds 
that  the  newspaper  did  not  agree  with 
him  in  opinion,  does  he  waver,  is  he 
converted?  Not  a bit  of  it.  He  may 
snort  Indignantly  as  he  reads  at  the 
breakfast  table.  He  may  say  to  his 
trembling  wife  and  children:  "What  an 
ass  that  fellow  is!  Wonder  why  they 
keep  him  on  the  Bugle.”  Sometimes  he 
writes  a letter  to  the  editor  and  recom- 
mends the  discharge  of  the  offender. 
.Would  it  make  any  difference  whether 
this  subscriber’s  aesthetic  opinion  were 
tuffled  the  morning  after  the  concert 
or  on  the  following  Sunday? 


Vienna.  Berlin.  Budapest.  Lisbon  heard 
her,  and.  in  1«S5  (Feb.  8).  she  sang  at 
La  Scala,  in  “The  Prophet.”  It  was  in 
June.  1886.  that  she  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  London,  as  Gilda.  She  won 
favor  immediately,  and  the  English  pub- 
lic has  been  faithful  to  her  ever  since. 
She  took  that  season  the  parts  of  Lucia, 
Marguerite,  Linda,  and  Rosina,  and  as 
Roslna  she  showed  signs  of  extreme 
"prima  donnaism  1 by  interpolating 
"Home.  Sweet  Home"  in  the  perform- 
ance. (An  interesting  chapter  might  be 
written  on  the  interpolations  of  prima 
donnas.)  She  has  since  that  season 
been  closelv  identified  with  the  musical 
life  of  England,  as  a singer  in  oratorio, 
opera  and  concert.  Her  first  appearance 
In  the  United  States  was  at  New  York, 
March  19,  1897.  when  she  sang  in  a con- 
cert of  the  Symphony  orchestra.  She 
was  married  in  1893  to  Cesare  de  Righini. 

Little  is  known  about  the  singing- 
woman  "Signora  Avolio,”  who  went  to 
Dublin  to  take  part  in  the  first  per- 
formance of  “The  Messiah.  Handel 
wrote  concerning  her.  ‘ She  pleases  ex- 
traordinary.” She  sang  Rejoice  Grea.- 
lv”  and  other  airs,  but  “I  Know  That 
My  Redeemer  Liveth”  was  sung  by 
Mrs.  Maclaine,  the  wife  of  Handel  s 
organist.  What  manner  of  English  am 
these  Italian  singing  men  and  women 
display  in  Handel’s  oratorios. 
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Mrs.  Potter’s  Experiment. 

Mrs.  James  Brown-Potter  produced  in 
London,  the  6th,  an  English  version  of 
"Pagliaccl,”  dramatized  'by  Charles 
Brookfield  from  Leoncavallo's  operatic 
work.  She  had  already  appeared  as 
Santuzza  In  a similar  treatment  of 
"Cavallerla  Rusticana.”  She  wished  to 
put  her  Nedda  by  the  side  of  the  Sicilian 
woman.  The  idea  in  each  instance  was 
suggested  to  her  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Hare. 
The  play,  however,  was  not  without 
Leoncavallo’s  music.  Mr  Haro  said  be- 
fore the  performance:  ‘I  am  most  anx- 

ious that  the  audience  should  reajize 
that  only  the  music  of  the  opera  will  be 
used  in  this  production— orchestrated,  of 
course,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
play.  Nothing  will  be  interpolated  and 
nothing-  taken  out.  We  shall  even  make 
use  of  the  prologue.”  His  idea,  was  that 
the  two  realistic  plays  should  be  per- 
formed the  same  night,  make  an  at- 
tractive show  for  Christmas  holiday 
folk.”  and  by  the  horror  of  their  tragic 
force  take  the  place  of  the  tradiUonal 
pantomime.  Duee  was  wiser.  vv  hen 
she  performed  Santuzza  in  Boston,  the 
second  piece  was  a gay  comedy  by  Gol- 
doni, so  the  audience  was  not  dismissed 
with  a taste  of  blood  in  the  mouth. 

I Duse’s  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  was 
wholly  without  music,  and  as  the  play 
I was  acted  by  her  and  her  company, 
music  would  have  seemed  impertinent, 

! flippant.  That  .performance  was  not  only 
i remarkable  for  its  simple,  direct  tragic 
force,  it  suggested  curious  problems. 

, Boston  first  knew  Verga’s  story  through 
Mascagni’s  opera.  The  play  should 
surely  have  recalled  this  music,  but, 
strange  to  say,  such  was  the  dramatic 
power  of  Duse  that  there  was  no 
thought  of  Mascagni.  In  Mrs.  Brown- 
Potter’s  version  of  “Pagliacci”  there 
was  not  only  the  music  of  Leoncavallo, 
but  his  music  had  been  doctored  to  suit 
the  exigencies.  One  would  naturally 
suppose  that  this  would  have  exerted  a 
disturbing  influence. 

The  play  itself,  however,  might  well 
have  been  given  . without  any  music, 
for  the  subject  was  known  to  the  thea- 
tre before  Leoncavallo  took  it— as  he 
says  from  an  actual  tragedy  in  which 
the  leading  tragedian  came  up  before 
the  librettist-composer’s  father,  a mag- 
istrate, for  trial.  GatuTIe  Mendes’  "La 
Femme  de  Tabarin"  is  far  more  ironi- 
cal and  cruel  in  its  tragedy.  Then  there 
is  "Yorick’s  Love”  based  on  a Spanish 
play. 


Mme.  Ella  Rnssell. 

Mme.  Ella  Russell,  who  will  sing  the 
soprano  solos  in  "The  Messiah”  at  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  concerts  tonight  and 
tomorrow  night,  has  sung  here  be- 
fore In  oratorio— at  a Handel  and  Haydn 
concert,  on  April  18,  1S97,  when  the 
w'orlts  performed  were  "Hear  My 
Prayer”  and  “Hora  Novissima.” 

Her  reputation  is  almost  wholly  Euro-; 
pean.  She  was  born  in  Cleveland  and 
studied  there  for  five  years  with  John 
Underner.  Max  Strakosch  heard  her 
and  advised  a course  of  study  in 
Paris  She  followed  bis  advice  and 
took  lessons  of  Anna  de  La  Grange.  Af- 
terward she  studied  with  Sangiovanni. 
Her  first  appearance  on  any  stage  was 
at  Prato  in  1882,  as  Leonora,  In  ’ ll 
Trovatore.”  She  then  sang  at  Flor- 
ence and  Turin  as  Lucia,  Violetta.  Lin- 
da. Then  she  visited  Spain  with  the 
Tambcrlik  company.  Warsaw,  Moscow, 


“Pagliacci”  Again. 

The  version  of  Mrs.  Brown-Potter 
and  the  performance  were  the  inciting 
cause  of  a remarkablo  review  published 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Dec.  7.  In- 
asmuch as  the  article  bears  directly  on 
the  opera  itself,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
republish  it  on  this  page: 

“That.  Mrs.  Brown-Potter  takes  an 
utterly  different  view  of  the  part  of 
Santuzza  from  that  of  La  Duse  is  as 
natural  a comment  as  to  say  that  she  is 
vastly  different  from  the  great  Italian 
actress.  The  chief  interest,  therefore,  of 
the'  evening  centred  in  ‘Pagliacci,’  where- 
in Mrs.  Brown-Potter  took  the  part  of 
I Nedda  and  Mr.  Charles  Warner  that 
of  Cunio.  Mr.  Warner  acted  with  a pe- 
[ culiarlv  distinct  note  of  reticence,  which 
made  his  passion  at  the  end  of  the  trag- 
edy extraordinarily  effective.  The  pre- 
cision with  which  he  entertained  at  the 
outset  the  gradual  oncoming  of  absorb- 
ing passion,  down  to  the  final  fury  of 
the  part,  were  marked  by  him  with  a 
completeness  and  a fulness  which  were 
not  immediately  noticeable,  but  which 
one  traced  back  easily  in  the  memory. 
The  result  was  as  nearly  a fulfilment  of 
De  Quineey’s  description  of  dramatic 
acting  as  one  would  find  in  the  progress 
of  witnessing  many  and  many  a play. 
De  Quincey’s  idea,  of  course,  centered  in 
Creel:  dramatic  thought;  and  he  was 
forever  teaching  that  a ciimateric  on 
the  stage  must  be  very  slowly  and  very 
carefully  built  up  if  the  right  and  proper 
eftecL  of  Attic  tragedy  is  to  be  worked 
out.  Nov/,  in  a certain  sense.  ‘Pagliacci’ 
has  distinctly  a Grecian  tendency:  we 
say  so.  not  in  the  least  because  it  has 
never  been  said  before,  but  simply  be- 
cause the  plot  in  its  working  out  is  sim- 
ple; while,  with  all  the  simplicity,  there 
is  an  inevitable  tragedy  to  follow,  an 
absolutely  inevitable  tragedy,  so  in- 
evitable. that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
the  final  result  which,  in  the  minds  of 
the  Greeks,  was  the  right  perfectibility 
of  fate.  It  seems,  perhaps,  a little  ex- 
aggerated to  compare  for  example,  the 
■Prometheus'  of  Aeschylus  to  this  little 
village  tragedy,  and  yet  they  have  much 
in  common,  owing  to  the  absolutely  ele- 
mental passions,  and  the  elemental  de- 
votions. which  are  delineated  in  each 
plav.  In  so  speaking,  we.  of  course, 
exclude  the  idea  of  immortal  literature, 
which  has  brought  the  old  play  down  to 
us  ir  a garment  of  gold.  Certainlv  no 
figure  could  have  been  more  appealing, 
or  more  charming,  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Brown-Potter  in  her  ‘garment  of  silver’ 


last  night,  in  the  part  of  Nedda.  She 
was  subtle  with  the  most  unusual  kind 

of  stage  subtlety.  Although  she  was 
jocund  and  full  of  high  spirits  at  the 
beginning  of  the  play,  she  made  a cer- 
tain undercurrent  ol  tragedy  to  be  lelt 
rather  as  a knul  ot  omen  than  as  an 
actual  and  deliberate  exposition  ot  her 

“ Her' passion,  in  a word,  seemed  to 
grow  up  before  your  eyes,  anti  grad- 
ually to  cease  from  irresponsibility,  un- 
til,  in  the  end.  you  really  felt  thgt  tins 
Nedda  had  entered  the  great  hails 
wherein  many  a tragedy  is  being  played, 
and  that  she  herself  had  thrown  a 
glance  into  the  secret  house  of  death. 

In  a word  her  performance  was  su- 
perb1 nearly  every  action  wan  guided 
bv  judgment,  and  by  a peculiar  sense 
of  grace.  We  would  not  go  so  lar  as  to 
eay  that  in  every  respect  her  acting  was 
utterly  spontaneous,  but  where  it  was 
not  she.  at  all  events,  showed  signs  of 
very  careful  thought,  and  of  very  effect- 
ual’study.  The  final  scene  wan.  in  its 
own  wav,  as  complete  and  as  significant 
a piece' of  acting  as  one  would  desire  . 
to  cee  upon  the  modern  stage.  Mrs. 
Brown-Potter,  by  the  rejection  of  ex-  j | 
cessive  means,  ard  by  her  reduction  of  i, 
the  part  to  what  might  mathematically 
be  called  its  lowest  terms,  that  is  to 
stv,  to  an  elemental  simplicity,  worked  f 
out' a genuine  theatrical  success,  which  i 
wa1--  touched  bv  something  not  unlike 
geni”s  Under  Mr.  Raymond  Rozc  the  ' 
orchestra  played  Leoncavallo's  music 
exceedingly  well,  so  well,  in  fact,  that 
what  is  very  often  a theatrical  nuisance, 
the  plavinr  of  slow  music  to  theatrical 
i situations,  became,  in  Goldsmiths 
] words,  natural,  easy,  affecting.  Leor.- 
I cavallo’s  music,  indeed,  remains  won- 
derfully fresh,  with  its  little  touches  or 
Mozart,  and  its  constant  reference  to  all 
that  is  best  in  Italian  music  of  today. 
For  our  own  part,  this  orchestra.  play- 
ing transported  us  back  to  that  first 
performance  in  England  of  the  opera 
which  sent  ‘Pagliacci’  down  among 
the  famous  works  of  our  generation. 
We  shall  be  very  much  surprised  it 
Mrs  Brown-Potter  and  her  company 
have  not  hit  upon  a very  definite  suc- 
cess in  these  two  productions.  It 
should  be  added  that  Mr.  Gilbert  Hare, 
who  took  a prominent  part  in  ‘Pagliacci, 
shares  with  Mrs.  Brown-Potter  the 
cares  of  management.” 

Singers  in  York. 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  said  of 
Melba’s  reappearance  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  Dec.  16:  “Melba  was 
ill—  that’s  official.  She  got  out  ot  bed 
to  make  her  reappearance  in  opera  here 
after  more  than  three  years’  absence 
from  the  Metropolitan  stage,  and  back 
to  bed  she  went  in  the  last  act  of  Puc- 
cini's *Ea  Boheme,'  and  died,  calmly, 
sweetly,  at  10:55  o’clock.  It  was  what 
Mr  Bok  and  Mr.  Brisben  Walker  would 
call  a virile  death.  Caruso  mourned 
after  the  Italian  manner  and  shook 
deaf  heaven  with  his  bootless  cries. 
He  won  the  tribute  of  tears— una  iur- 
tiva  lagrima,  so  to  speak— from  even 
the  seasoned  operagoer.  who  called  him 
a big  booby  to  pay  for  it.  Journet, 
Scotti  and  Alton  supplied  the  pageantry 
of  silence,  while  Parvis  all  but  took  off 
his  wig  in  deference  to  the  occasion. 
Those  of  the  audience  who  could  not 
endure  to  be  in  at  the  death  began  to 
plough  their  way  out  after  the  third 
intermission.  But  it  was  a Caruso 
house,  4000  strong,  and  its  staying 
power  and  lung  power  were  superb. 

The  music  critic  of  the  Evening  Sun 
has  been  in  high  spirits  of  late.  He 
referred  gracefully  to  Miss  aus  der  Ohe 
as  the  “Lady  Halle  of  the  piano’  and 
he  insists  that  the  newest  Bruennhilde 
in  New  York  is  “a  lady.”  He  describes 
Mme  Senger-Pettaque,  who  essayed 
the  part  the  17th:  “Her  cry  of  ‘Mhos 

who  to  who?’  as  the  second  act  curtain 
disclosed  the  new  tenant  of  the  Val- 
kyrie rocks,  was  at  least  sung  high, 
sung  clearly  and  in  tune.  But  from 
the  moment  when,  cumbered  as  she 
was  with  spear  and  chainmail.  she 
gripped  her  trailing  skirts  firmly  in 
both  hands  and  stepped  sedately,  gin- 
gerly, down  the  board  incline,  poor 
Bruennhilde  was  as  dead  to  this  new 
world  as  a Florida  planked  shad.  The 
mountaintops  of  romance  are  no  place 
for  the  airs  and  graces  of  a thrifty 
housewife  knee-deep  in  blizzard-swept 
Broadway.  A little  more  trust  in  the 
stage  carpenter  might  have  saved  the 
crucial  moment.  * * * Her  plump 

form  and  expressionless,  baby  face  tell 
nothing  as  to  those  priceless  gifts  for 
sihgers  in  a new  environment,  person- 
ality and  adaptability.” 

Mr.  Frank  Pollock,  a lyric  American 
tenor,  sang  at  a Metropolitan  Opera 
House  concert  the  18th,  in  Rossini’s 
“Stabat  Mater.”  It  is  said  that  liio 
voice  is  of  agreeable  quality,  and,  al- 
j though  lie  is  by  no  means  a finished 
singer,  he  already  shows  taste.  The 
New  York  Sun  said: 

“He  came  to  grief  on  the  high  note  at 
the  end  of  ‘Cujus  Anlmam,’  which  was 
due.  however,  to  nervousness  or  a 
wholly  comprehensible  desire  to  make 
himself  heard  over  the  deafening  accom- 
paniment that  Signor  Vigna  pounded 
out  of  the  orchestra.” 

An  Ingcnioos  Excuse. 

The  critic  is  often  told,  after  a singer 
or  pianist  has  done  her  worst  in  a pub- 
lic performance,  that  his  article  was 
singularly  unfair,  because  she  was 
"really  in  no  condition  to  appear”:  just 
before  the  concert  she  received  a tele- 
gram stating  that  her  favorite  aunt  in 
Keokuk  had  slipped  on  the  iee  and  broken 
at  least  one  leg:  or  the  pianist  hurt  two 
fingers  and  a thumb  in  opening  a bottle 
of  beer:  or  the  singer  had  been  suffering 
from  insomnia  in  consequenceof  the  rude 
conduct  of  a manager,  etc.,  etc.  There 
was  a good  old  time,  when  an  tiling 
singer  asked  “the  kind  indulgence  of 
the  audience”  before  she  began  her  vo- 
cal cascades  and  gargarisms  or  pulled 
out  her  emotional  stop. 

We  were  reminded  of  this  by  a para- 
graph which  appeared  in  the  London 
Telegraph  of  Dec.  6:  “In  the  exercise 

of  an  unpleasant  duty  we  had  to  criti- 
cise adversely  the  performances  of  Miss 
Anna  Fyshe  at  her  recital  given  at 
Steinway  Hall  on  Monday  of  last  week. 
From  a communication  forwarded  bv 


the  pianist  in  question  it  appears  that 
just  previous  to  her  recital  she  had  had 
the  misfortune  to  sleep  in  a room  where 
there  was  a serious  leakage  of  gas,  anu 
In  consequence  of  this  mishap  was  ill 
and  quite  unable  to  do  herself  justice 
Had  the  artist  claimed  the  indulgence  of 
her  audience,  criticism  would,  of  course, 
have  been  suspended.  It  seems  a pity  I 
that  this  was  not  done,  for  it  would 
have  saved  the  plucky  young  Canadian 
lady  from  censure  that  would  assuredly 
have  been  withheld  had  the  trying 
conditions  under  which  she  was  keep- 
ing her  engagement  been  explained.’ 

LOCAL. 

The  programme  of  the  third  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  quartet  in 
Jordan  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  Jan. 

2.  will  include  Beethoven's  quartet  in 
G major,  op.  8.  No.  2;  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe’s 
sonata  in  F sharp  major  for  violin  and 
piano  (first  time  here),  played  by  Mr. 
Hess  and  the  composer;  Glazounoff’s 
quintet  in  A major,  op.  39. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Or- 
chestral Club  tills  season  Mr.  Longy. 
conductor,  will  be  on  \\  ednesday  even 
ing,  Jan.  4.  The  programme  Is  made 
up  of  works  that  are  nearly  all  new  to 
Boston:  Chabrier’s  Danse  Slave 

Georges’s  Prelude  to  v fillers  de  Use 
Adam's  -play  "Axel."  Sporek  s symphon- 
ic poem,  “Boabdil."  concerto  for.  viola. 
Forsyth  (Mr.  Ferir),  Erik  Saties  Gjm- 
nopedics,"  orchestrated  by  Debussj, 
Meditation  by  Bordier  on  a prelude  b> 

BThe  second  concert  of  the  Hoffmann 
quartet  will  be  in  Potter  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening.  Jan.  4.  1 he  pro- 

gramme will  include  Mozart  s quartet 
ill  D major  No.  28.  Tschaikowsky  s piano 
trio  (Miss  Edith  Thompson,  pianist); 
Schumann's  quartet,  op.  41  No.  o.  in 
Mozart’s  quartet  the  flute  will  be  played 
bv  Mr.  Daniel  Maquarre. 

I Mme.  Szumowska  will  give  a piano  re- 
I cital  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Saturday,  Jan. .7 
at  3 P.  M.  The  programme  Will  be 
made  up  of  pieces  by  Schumann  ana 

qe[p  first  of  the  concerts  of  the  Olive 
Mead  quartet  will  be  in  Potter  Hall  on 

1 ^ )lr  Fritz  Kreisler  will  give  violin  re- 
citals in  Jordan  Hail  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. Jan.  10,  and  on  Friday  afternoon. 

The  programme  of  Mme.  Sevnbrich  s 
song  recital  in  Symphony  Hail  on  Satut- 
day  afternoon.  Jan.  14-her  only  recital 
in  Boston  this  season— will  include  songs 
by  Mozart.  Giordani.  Handel,  Arne 
Schubert.  Brahms,  Schumann,  Richard 
Strauss,  Hahn,  Debussy,  Vioal,  Hugo, 
Wolf,  Reger,  Grieg.  . 

Mr  Arthur  Foote  will  give  an  organ 
recital  in  the  First  Church,  Berkeley 
street,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  when  ho 
will  play  his  own  suite  m D,  Sa  omc  s 
Cantilene  in  A minor,  Bach  s preludo  in 
C minor,  a fugue  m A flat  by  ^ r. 
Warren,  and  Wostenholme  s Ques 

UT' concert Awifiebe  given  at  Faneuil 
Hall,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  on  Wednesday  ovennig,  Dec.  -j 
The  orchestral  pie-ces.  >od_ by  Mi.  Kan 
rirh  will  be  bv  Massenet,  Mejer-wei 
mun’d.  Verdi,  Elgar.  Hcrbert.  Auber. 
Miss  Marian  E.  Hanner.  soprano,  wll 
sing  songs  by  Arditi  and  JL., 

Mr  Frank  Porter,  cellist,  will  pia> 
pieces  by  Van  Goons  and  Go'*^m^ann'rc-* 

Miss  Alice  Robbins  Cole,  who  has  ie 
cent1  v returned  from  Europe,  where  s 
studied  in  Paris  with  Koenig,  will  give 
a song  recital  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
Tan  11  at  Potter  Hall.  She  has  many 
interesting  novelties  for  the  programme, 
which  includes  so n g s b y Ma ss one t T lj. 
Plerno  Grieg,  as  well  as  old  Frencn  aim 
Irish  ballads.  Miss  Cole  will  oe  assisted 
hv  Mr  \ if  red  de  Voto,  pianist. 

Handefis  "Messiah”  will  -be  performed 
at  Symphony  Hall  tonight  Tfe  will  ^ 
the  110th  performance  of  The  Me=Riaii 

I^gM^o  OTMr^fSKSi 

HThe  programme  of  the  first  Sunday 
chamber  concert  of  M will 

ciing  Hall  on  Jan.  1 at  3.30  *u.  tL. 

include  Rubinstein's  "of 

Thl”  players  will  be  Messrs  Leopold 
Lichtenberg,  violinist:  Leo  Schulz.,  c 
fist  -md  H.  G.  Tucker  Pianist.  Single 
tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  hail. 

PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Alfred  Giraudet  of  Boston  gave 
the  third  of  his  lectures  on  "The  True  , 
System  of  Delsarte”  in  the  Carnegie 
I veemn  New  York,  on  Dec.  17.  and  the 
fourth  on  the  19th.  before  a ^ply  in-  . 
terested  audience.  At  the  tniru  ne 

lets  from  ‘‘Philemon  and  Baucis.  It  is 
nterewhig  to  note  in  this  connection 

conducted"  an  "orchestral 
P^E  CQuiriifah 

It  is  said  that  during  a performance  of 
Elgar’s  overture  "Cockaigne  at^‘P 
Sc  last  month,  a great  many  left  the 
hall  when  the  performance  keeran  ana 
that  at  the  end  the  piece  was  hissed. 

The  Plerald  spoke  last  Sunday  of  Mr 
Juan  Bridgman  of  Barcelona,  who  gave 
a concert  of  his  own  works  ni  London 
r;  The  onlv  merit  or  his  violin 
sonata'  in  E minor  ‘‘re^ale^the  com- 

^r^nturie^Tg^  Ind^’this"1  not  only 
in  respect  of  matter,  butaisomf  form. 
Its  chief  claim  to  merit  laps  in  it- 
brevity  ” A gavotte  and  scherzo  fgr 
violin  and  piano  sounded  "to  ordinary 
ears,  like  childish  attempts.  . . _ 

Miss  Ethel  Newcomb,  an  Amenc.an 
pianist,  played  concertos  by  Schumann 
Chopin  and  Snint-Saens  at  a concert 
conducted  liy  Richard  Strauss  in  Lon 
don,  Dec.  17.  . „„„  (n 

Emma  Nevada  is  sfhging  in  opera  in 
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Evening — Soprano  Solos  by  Mme.  Ella  Russell1 
— City  Concert  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  WedneS’ 
day  Evening— First  Concert  This  Season  o: 
the  Boston  Orchestral  Club— Piano  Recital  by 
Mme.  Szumowska — Notes  and  Comment. 


iss  Susan  Metcalfe  of  New  York 
le  her  first  appearance  in  London  in 
ong  recital  on  Dec.  7.  The  Tele- 
[iph  praised  her  voice  and  found  her 
filer  best  in  French  songs. 


VORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES, 
sonata  in  A major  for  strings  and 
■ier,  by  Dr.  Arne,  was  played  in 
don,  Dec.  7.  The  Telegraph  said: 
had  probably  not  been  heard  in 
4lic  in  London  since  the  death  of  its 
poser.  The  only  movement  that 
iesses  distinction  is  the  last,  a 
uet,  more  advanced  in  style  than 
preceding  numbers,  being  sug- 
:ive  of  Haydn.  It  may  be  added 
the  sonata  is  supposed  to  have 
written  in  1740.  the  year  in  which 
le  reset  Congreve’s  masque,  ‘The 
ment  of  Paris.’  ” 

lie  experiment  of  a grand  opera 
Sidy  by  local  co-operation,  which 
tried  in  Sheffield  by  the  Moodv- 
jiners  opera  company  a fortnight 
has  proved  a substantial  success, 
understanding  was  that  all  ex- 
ses  should  be  paid  to  the  company, 
that  any  profits  should  be  a con- 
ution  to  the  Sheffield  University 
d.  The  net  profit  has  been  declared 
substantial  figure.  Next  season 
gner’s  ‘'Ring’’  will  be  given  on  sim- 
lines.— London  Standard.  Nov.  29. 
yesterday’s  notice  of  the  Queen’s 
1 concert  we  referred  to  the  melan- 
ly  or  morbid  subjects  so  often  chosen 
young  English  composers  for  illus- 
ion in  terms  of  their  art.  The  same 
:e  of  things  exist  in  France,  and 
re,  also,  musicaS  journalists  are  call- 
attention  to  the  matter.  One  of 
;e  critics.  Mr.  H.  Imbert,  in  noticing 
ew  and  sad  symphonic  drama  by  Mr! 
Tournemire.  entitled  "Le  Sang  de  la 


Sirene.”  observes:  "How  could  Mr. 

Tournemire,  who  belongs  to  the  south, 
bring  himself  musically  to  translate  a. 
i subject  so  lugubrious?  The  reason  is 
that  he  himself  is  melancholy;  in  that 
respect  resembling  the  majority  of 
voung  men  born  in  the  cruel  years  1870- 
71.”  The  critic  goes  on  to  indicate  a 
theory — that  the  effect  of  the  horrors  of 
war  and  invasion,  a sense  of  helpless-  i 

ness  and  despair  of  revenge,  plunged 
that  generation  into  an  atmosphere  of 
mourning,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  anything  but  the  sorrowful  and 
the  morbid.  He  goes  on:  "Look  into 

literature,  painting,  music,  all  the  woras 
born  of  the  new  generation,  and  asK 
yourselves  if  the  evil  is  not  profound. 
The  feeling  of  distress  which  ferments 
in  the  heart  of  the  young  is  reflected  in 
their  compositions."  Here  is  certainly  a 
most  interesting  subject  for.  the  consid- 
eration of  French  psychologists  and  pa- 
thologists. but  how  as  to  our  own 
mournful  young  men?  The  theory  does 
not  apply  in  their  case,  and  another  line 
has  to  be  taken.  But  there  is  the  phe- 
nomenon, account  for  it  as  you  may. 
London  Telegraph.  Ncv.  29. 

A choral  society  of  working  people 
made  its  first  appearance  in  Berlin  Nov. 
27  and  performed  Schumann’s  "Paradise 
and  Peri"— surely  an  ambitious  first  at- 
tempt. . , 

A new  sinfonietta.  in  D major  for  wind 
instruments  by  Rudolph  Novacek  has 
been  produced  in  Berlin. 

Moussorgsky’e  opera  "Bori  s God- 
unoff."  newly  revised  and  orchestrated 
by  Rimsky-ivorsakoff,  has  been  per- 
formed at  St.  Petersburg.  , , 

Dr  Walford  Davies’  cantata  founded 
on  the  morality  play  "Everyman,"  and 
produced  at  the  recent  Leeds  Festival, 
was  performed  in  London  for  the  first 
time  on  Dec.  5.  "C.  W.  I.”  wrote  for 

the  London  News:  "One's  impression 

of  the  power  of  Dr.  Davies’  work  was, 
however,  in  no  way  diminished  by  hear- 


ing it  moderately  well  performed.  Again 
the  conviction  asserted  itself  that  here 
is  English  music  whose  sincerity  is  only 
equalled  by  its  originality.  One  looks 
in  vain  for  the  passage  which  has  been 
written  to  please  the  public  by  means 
of  some  trick  of  melody  or  scoring.  The 
composer  has  limited  himself  severely 
to  the  task  of  illustration,  and  that 
which  the  spirit  of  his  libretto  required 
that  has  he  written.  And  a second  hear- 
ing failed  to  show  that  he  has  borrowed 
—otherwise  than  in  the  sense  in  which 
every  composer  has  borrowed — from 
either  living  or  dead  composers.  At 
Leeds  the  easy  criticism  of  indebtedness 
to  this  and  that  composer  was  freely 
hazarded.  I venture  to  disagree  com- 
pletely with  such  a judgment,  and  to 
record  my  belief  that  Dr.  Davies  shows 
in  ‘Everyman’  a power  of  looking  at 
things  for  himself  which  augurs  very 
well  for  his  future  success  as  a com- 
poser of  strong,  stirring,  and  beautiful 
music.” 

“ULALUME.” 

Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke's  "Ulalume”  was 
played  in  London  at  Queen’s  Hall  Nov. 
27.  Mr.  Baughan  wrote  as  follows: 

Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke  is  a.  very  clever 
young  composer.  Indeed,  if  he  were  not 
so  clever  he  would  have  a greater 
chance  of  making  a name  for  himself. 
Composition  is  evidently  such  an  easy 
matter  to  him  that  he  does  not  wait 
to  consider  if  he  has  anything  to  say 
or  not.  In  his  “Ulalume”  he  has  at- 
tempted to  illustrate  Poe's  well-known 
poem.  Now,  when  a composer  takes  a 
poem  as  his  subject  he  should  concen- 
i trate  himself  on  the  central  idea  of  it. 
"Ulalume”  is  a delirium  of  grief.  The 
poet  talks  with  his  soul,  and  thinks  he 
■ sees  hope  shining  in  the  distance,  but 
[ all  paths  lead  back  to  his  grief — to  the 
tomb  of  his  dead  young  wife.  Here  is 
a fit  subject  for  musical  treatment.  But 
the  poet  digs  pitfalls  for  the  composer. 
Such  descriptive  lines  as 

Thp  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober. 

The  leaves  they  were  crisped  and  sere, 
or 

At  the  end  of  onr  path  a liquescent 

And  nebulous  lustre  was  born, 
are  taken  out  of  their  context  by  the 
musician  and  made  much  too  prominent- 
In  the  poem  they  are  merely  passing 
touches.  A composer,  if  he  attempts  to 
illustrate  them  at  all.  cannot  but  em- 
phasize them  too  strongly.  A Debussy 
would  manage  it  by  the  skilful  and 
rapid  use  of  Instrumental  timbre.  Mr. 
Holbrooke  sets  about  a complete  illus- 
tration of  these  descriptive  touches.  As 
a consequence,  the  psychological  mean- 
ing of  the  poem  is  covered  up.  and  the 


music  has  no  clear  emotional  trend.  It  j 
is  as  if  tile  composer  wrote  his  sym-  ] 
phonic  poem  bar  by  bar  to  the  poem  i 
line  by  line.  Mr.  Holbrooke,  too,  is  not  ! 
a master  of  polyphony.  He  favors  Liszt  [ 
rather  than  Richard  Strauss,  although  ■ 
he  imitates  the  latter’s  characteristic 
employment  of  orchestral  timbre.  Sud- 
den blasts  on  the  muted  brass  and  harp 
glissandos  have  been  overdone.  There 
Is  a good  second  subject,  but  it  might 
have  been  hammered  into  something 
more  striking.  On  the  whole,  the  music 
is  monotonous  and  pointless.  It  does 
not  illustrate  the  emotional  outburst  or 
the  poem.  Imagination  is  not  absent, 
but.  perhaps,  it  should  rather  be  called 
fancy.  Mr.  Holbrooke  has  over  fl-nu 
over  again  shown  his  skilful  grasp  of 
the  orchestra;  he  should  now  eschew 
putting  pen  to  paper  until  he  has  some- 
thing definite  to  say,  and.  above  all.  he 
must  not  be  so  easily  contented  with 
his  manner  of  speech. 

JUMBOISM. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  estimable 
writer  of  this  protest  entirely  miscon- 
ceived the  spirit  of  the  paragraph  ob- 
jected to.  For  many  years  the  musical 
editor  of  the  Evening  Post  has  protested 
against  jumboism  (a  word  coined  by 
him)— that  is.  the  idiotic  assumption 
that  symphonies  and  sonatas  are.  as 
such,  greater  and  more  Important  works 
of  art  than  short  pieces.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  19  out  of  20  symphonies  (or  sona- 
tas) are  not  organically  connected  works 
of  art  at  all;  they  are  simply  groups  of 
short  pieces,  with  no  more  internal  con- 
nection than  there  is  between  four  cars 
in  tlie  same  railway  train;  for  surely 
the  fact  that  a fast  piece  is  followed  by 
a slow  one  does  not  make  a bond  ot 
union,  anv  more  than  the  fact  that  a 
dining  car  is  followed  by  a sleeper.  Let 
most  newspaper  critics  still  assume  that 
the  mere  act  of  grouping  together  foul 
pieces  and  calling  them  a symphony  en- 
titles this  product  to  an  honorable  place 
in  a concert  programme,  whereas  such 
short  pieces  as  the  symphonic  jiocms  o 
Saint-Saens.  or  the  "Peer  uynt  of 
C-rieg  or  the.  "Arlesicnne  suite  of 
Bizet  though  infinitely  more  inspired 
than  most  symphonies,  are  sneered  at 
as  being  in  place  only  at  pop  alar  con 
clrts  ’ It  against  this  infantile  atti- 
tude  of  musical  criticism,  this  unspeak- 
1 ablv  silly  wav  lit  measuring  the  value  or 
a work  of  art  w ith  a yardstick,  that  the 
present  writer  has  always  protested. 
There  are  good  symphonies  and  baa 
symphonies,  but  to  say  that  all  the  ad- 
mirable short  pieces  played  at  Mi. 
Damrosch’s  young  people’s  concerts  clur- 
nast  six  veai’s  simply  served  tne 


object  of  training:  the  hearers  for  the 
1 1 appreciation  of  symphonies  is  a bad  case 
It  of  jumboism.  Jumbolsm  is  not  hum- 
bugeery;  it  is  simply  an  erroneous 
aesthetic  standard.  Pieces  of  music 
,|  should,  like  poems,  be  judged  by  the 
genius  they  embody,  not  by  their  length. 

, — X.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

AT  RANDOM. 

I The  Hampstead  flat  case  has  ended 
, in  a way  to  bring  comfort  to  flat  resi- 
dents. The  defendant  alleged  that  he 

had  a voice  wfciph  had  h-'en  pronounced 
I second  to  none  in  the  kingdom.  His 
I neighbors  in  adjoining  flats  described  it 
as  a roar,  reminiscent  of  a mad  dog. 
and  so  forth.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
j agreed  by  troth  sides  that  his  method  of 
; training  his  voice  was  to  practise  scales 
j and  the  like  both  on  the  piano  and  on 
his  vocal  organs  in  a demonstrative 
fashion,  and  that  neighbors  indulged  in 
counter-demonstrations.  It  was  also 
common  testimony  that  boys  sometimes 
I II  gathered  outside  ami  made  discordant 
1 noises,  though  whether  these  were  pro- 
voked by  the  scales  or  by  the  counter 
demonstrations  with  pokers  and  other 
instruments  was  disputed.  Happily,  the 
odlord  lias  gained  his  injunction 
Inst  the  vocalist  for  conduct  which 
unted  to  a breach  of  his  covenant 
to  cause  a nuisance,  annoyance, 
age,  or  disturbance  to  the  landlord 
his  neighbors.  The  method  of 
inter-demonstration  is  too  often  the 
.ly  weapon  of  defence,  especially  in 
ae  semi-detached  or  wholly  attached 
I .louse.  In  Sir  John  Robinson’s  memoirs 

■ i • it  is  told  how  he  had  to  abandon  a 
I ! house  on  account  of  a piano-strumming 

family  next  door,  and  was  surprised 
| some  time  after,  on  meeting  the  new 
occupant,  to  find  him  alive,  happy,  and 
still  the  occupant.  But  t He  man  ex- 
plained that  he  had  hired  a German 
! band  to  play  in  his  drawing  room  every 
' r.ight.  and  so  fairly  driven  the  strum- 
tners  out.  We  know  of  the  successful 
application  of  doleful  and  discordant 
hymn-singing  in  a like  case. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Nov.  26. 

FOR  SINGERS. 

The  prize  for  a baritone  song,  offered 
Mr.  Charles  Philips,  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  Bothwell  Thomson.  The  title  of 
tlie  song  is  “Life  and  Love,”  and  it 
will  be  sung  at  the  Barns-Philios  con- 
cert this  afternoon.  The  judges,  Mr. 
Fhilips  and  Mr.  S.  Liddle,  have  also 

■ I recommended  the  following  compositions 

out  of  the  387  sent  in:  “Deluded  Swain,’’ 

I by  Coleman  Young,  “The  Crocus  Car- 
pet” and  “Heather  Brown,”  by  Cecil 
Hazlehurst;  “Ceremonies  for  Christ- 
mas,” by  May  Dawson;  “Chloe’s  Court- 
ship.” by  Ruth  Ailken;  and  “Gently 
Through  My  Soul,”  by  Karl  Vincent,  in 
addition  to  the  prize  of  five  guineas, 
Mr.  Bothwell  Thomson  will  receive  a 
royalty  from  the  publishers.  Messrs. 
Elkin  & Co.— London  News,  Dec.  3. 

A Miss  Nancy  Agar,  a soprano,  from 
' Ceylon,  appeared  in  London  Nov.  29.  She 
has  a limited  range  and  on  unaffected 
demeanor.  “It  cannot  truthfully  be  said 
that  anything  she  accomplished  on  this 
occasion  was  calculated  to  persuade  her 
more  Judicious  hearers  that  she  had 
been  well  advised  in  coming  forward  as 
a singer  adequately  equipped  for  the 
task  she  undertook." 

Francis  Leoni’s  song-cycle,  “Dream 
i Fairies,”  was  sung  by  Suzanne  Adams, 
i!  Muriel  Foster,  Ben  Davies  and  Kenner- 
ley  Rumford  in  London  Dec.  3.  The 
songs  are  said  to  be  melodious  if  not 
distinguished  by  originality, 
i “Launcelot”  said  of  Alice  Nielsen  as 
i Gilda  last  month  at  Covent  Garden: 
“She  should  practise  emotional  facial 
expression.  No  heroine  in  opera  should 
always  look  pretty.”  Ancona  as  Scarpia 
was  never  peremptory  or  rude,  but  al- 
ways "persuasive,  seductive,  and  only 

(apologetically  firm  in  the  passionate 
climaxes.”  Arimondi  as  Mephistopheles 
ihad  blue  legs. 

A BRASS  BAND  FESTIVAL. 

j We  have  often  quoted  Mozart’s  re- 
( mark  to  the  effect  that  the  noise  of  his 
q ! overture  to  "Don  Giovanni”  on  the  firs? 
i'  pight  of  its  playing  was  unimaginable, 
i Mozart,  with  his  wonderfully  formed 
||  ear— most  delicate  and  most  precious 
•fiossession  to  him— regarded  noise  en- 
i tlrely  in  a different  spirit  from  that 
which  is  to  a large  extent  the  musical 
enjoyment  of  the  present  generation. 
By  some  means  or  other  our  sense  of 
hearing  with  the  advance  of  time  has 
been  coarsened,  and.  by  what  one 
might  almost  consider  to  be  a process 
of  self-renunciation,  has  brought  itself 
I o endure  with  pleasure  the  pains  of 
| oudness.  Moreover,  it  must  always  ho 
| remembered  that  Wagner  has  had  two 
influences  upon  the  world;  and  the 
’ first,  in  that  he  introduced  to  his  g“n- 
I eration  a manner  of  music  writing 
which  was  so  far  unintelligible  to  it 
i that  he  had  to  write  various  proso 
. works  in  order  to  show  that  logically 
he  was  in  the  right.  Against  that  in- 
fluence many  a man  of  excellent  talent 
utterly  rebelled;  Wagner’s  accumula- 
tion of  sound  seemed  to  them  both  out- 
rageous and  unworthy;  but  by  degrees 
even  they  who  had  begun  by  condem- 
nation (so  great  a genius  was  he),  end- 
ed in  lavish  praise.  In  the  present  in- 
Lstance,  however,  we  fee!  that  we  are 
I well  within  the  most  modern  of  rights 
Pin  condemning  wholly  the  principles 
'which  guide  a large  brass  band  com- 
i petition.  That  there  is  some  amuse- 
ment to  be  discovered  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  when  such  competitions  are  or- 
ganized is  true  enough;  but  you  wander 
down  the  great  central  aisle,  and  at 
every  point  brass  assails  the  oar.  brass 
is  here,  there  and  everywhere;  the 
same  characteristic  persistently  in- 
vades the  air.  during  the  whole  time, 
of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  these  most 
excellent  men  who  attempt  to  prove 
, that  brass  hath  charms  that  soothe  the 
u savage  breast.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
| they  do  not  succeed  in  their  dcraon- 


fi.  simply  because  man  was  not 
born  fhr  brass  atone,  and  that  the  con- 
stant repetitfon  of  the  same  subjects 
upon  a brass  instrument  in  the  end 
practically  destroys  one’s  judgment,  and 
ruins  One’s  sense  of  criticism. 

It  was  very  well  for  painters  like  Fra 
Angelico  to  paint  his  angels,  whom 
George  Eliot  so  admired,  invariably 
holding  the  long  trumpet  to  the  mouth, 
but  Fra  Angelico  assuredly  never  went 
through  a brass  band  festival,  or  his 
apparent  taste  in  music  would  have 
been  of  a much  gentler  and  more  dis- 
creet kind.  The  great  sensation  of  the 
whole  thing  was  that.  In  the  opinion 
of  tiie  judges,  all  the  great  honors  of 
the  day  went  to  the  Hebburn  Colliery 
band,  conducted  by  Mr.  Holden;  the  sec- 
ond place  was  won  by  the  Wingate 
Temperance;  and  the  final  honors  were 
awarded  to  the  men  from  Irwell  Springs 
and  Rushden.  The  North,  it  will  he 
seen,  as  usual,  showed  how  much  more 
enthusiasm  for  music  exists  in  such 
counties-  as  Yorkshire.  Durham,  Nor- 
thumberland and  Cheshire  than  in  the 
South;  Dewsbury  is  also  mentioned  very 
honorably,  and  even  the  author  of 
“Lovely  Woman”  figures,  so  far  as  a 
name  goes,  in  the  great  success  of  the 
band  which  issues  from  Crossland’s 
soap  works.  In  the  evening  the  brass 
bands  en  masse  joined  together  in  a 
concert,  which,  we  were  informed  by 
special  notice,  was.  perhaps,  the  great 
attraction  “as  far  as  the  ordinary  Lon- 
doner is  concerned.”  Mr.  Kipling  once 
told  us: 

“O.  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West, 

And  never  tbe  twain  shall  meet.” 

It  would  appear  that  in  music  North 
and  South  are  incapable  of  communion. 
That  was  the  avowed  opinion  of  Sir 
Edward  Elgar,  and  he  seems  to  be 
right  after  all.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall.  7:30  P.  M.  Han- 
del’s “Messiah.”  performed  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  Mr.  Kmii  Mollenbauer 
conductor,  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  organist.  Chorus 
of  400  and  enlarged  orchestra.  Solo  singers: 
Mme.  Ella  Russell.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Folsom, 
Messrs.  Glen  Hall  and  William  Harper. 

MONDAY — Symphony  Hall.  7:30  P.  M.  Han- 
del's “Messiah.”  by  the  Hamlel  and  Haydn. 
Solo  singers:  Mme.  Elia  Russell.  Miss  Mar- 
garet E.  Roche,  Messrs.  Edward  Barrow  and 
Frank  Croxtou. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Tenth 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  Mr.  Wilhelm  Gerii-ke  conductor. 
Schumann's  overture  to  “Genoveva.”  Brahms’ 
piano  concerto  in  B flat  major.  No.  2 (Mr. 
JoseCfy  pianist),  Debussy's  “A  Faun's  Af- 
ternoon” (first  time  at  these  concerts), 
Beethoven’s  symphony  in  C minor  ,-No.  5. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  S I'.  At.  Tenth 
concert  of  the  Symphony  orchestra.  Pro- 
gramme as  on  Friday  afternoon. 
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Handel  and  Haydn  Chorus  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  Shows  Fine  Appre- 
ciation of  Dynamic  Contrasts 
and  True  Rhythmic  Feeling. 


Handel's  “Messiah”  was  sung  last 
night  in  Symphony  Hall  by  the  Handel 
and  Hayden  Society,  Mr.  Emil  Mol- 
lenhauer  conductor.  Mme.  Ella  Rus- 
sell had  been  engaged  as  soprano,  for 
the  two  performances,  but  Mr.  Dan- 
iels, the  president  of  the  society,  an- 
nounced that  she  would  be  unable  to 
sing;  that  the  society  did  not  receive 
the  information  until  3 o’clock  yester- 
day afternoon:  and  that  Mrs.  Andros- 
Hawley  had  kindly  consented  to  take 
her  place. 

The  other  solo  singers  were  Mrs.  W. 
Crawford  Folsom.  Messrs.  Glenn  Hall 
and  William  Harper.  Mr.  Ondrtcek 
was  concert  master,  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tucker  the  organist.  There  was  a 
large  audience,  but  there  were  vacant 
seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  bal- 
conies. 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
performance  of  the  chorus,  which  is 
now  an  excellent  instrument  for  Mr. 
Mollenhauer  to  play  upon.  It  has  sung 
more  brilliantly  in  this  oratorio  on 
former  occasions,  and  the  basses  were 
at  times  inclined  to  drag,  but  on  the 
whole  the  choruses  were  sung  with 
true  rhythmic  feeling,  a fine  apprecia- 1 
tlon  of  dynamic  contrasts,  and  a gen- 1 
eral  musical  Intelligence  not  often  dis- 
played by  a chorus  of  so  great  a size. 
When  a work  is  given  twice  each  year, 
there  is  danger  of  over-familiarity  and 
over-confidence,  so  that  the  perform- 
ance is  either  ragged  through  careless- 
ness, or  lifeless  and  perfunctory. 
Neither  of  the  two  reproaches  could 
have  been  justly  made  last  night. 

The  performance  of  “The  Messiah”  is 
now  practically  a Christmas  service, 
and  it  might  be  well  to  dispense  with 
criticism  of  any  sort.  The  musician, 
however,  might  well  protest  against 
this  constant  repetition,  for  Handel’s 
oratorio  would  gain  immeasurably  if  it 
were  performed  only  at  rea.-onab  y long 
intervals  and  with  special  attention  to 
its  purely  musical  characteristics.  It 
might  be  interesting,  for  example,  to 
try  the  experiment  made  some’  years 
ago  in  New  York,  to  give  the  orchestra- 
tion as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  was, 
known  in  Handel's  time;  or  to  use 
Prout’s  revised  edition,  as  the  People's 
Choral  Union  purposes  to  do  here  next 
spring. 

It  is  high  time  that  something  should 
be  done  with  the  orchestration  that 
was  prepared  for  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  for  it  is  eminently  un-Hand-lian 
and  likewise  thick  and  monotonous. 


This,  however,  is  a much  debated  ques-  | 
tion,  and,  perhaps,  the  Only  prudent ' 
answer  is  that  Handel  probably  would 
not  recognize  his  work  if  he  were  to 
hear  it  given  according  to  modern  ideas 
of  a performance  in  his  time  and  that 
he  surelv  would  not  know  his  score 
with  the  modern  “improvements.” 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the 
solo  singers  of  last  night.  It  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  discuss  the  per- 
formance of  the  soprano.  (It  should 
here  be  said  in  justice  to  Mme.  Russell, 
that  according  to  her,  she  notified  her 
manager  a few  days  ago  of  her  ina- 
bility to  sing  with  the  Handel  and 
Haydn,  but  he  neglected  to  inform  the 
officers  of  tho  society.)  Mrs.  Folsom 
has  naturally  a good  voice  of  true  con- 
tralto quality.  Sir.  Harper  lias  a dry 
voice  and  his  vocal  failings  and  faults 
last  night  were  many.  Mr  Hall,  in 
spite  or  his  tendency  to  sob  and  his 
unnecessary  hardening  of  tone,  sang  ac- 
curately and  often  with  intelligence. 

“The  Messiah”  will  be  repeated  to- 
night. It  is  not  yet  determined  who 
the  soprano  will  be.  The  other  solo 
singers  will  be  Miss  Roche  and  Messrs. 
Barrow  and  Croxton. 
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THE  LESSON. 

After  all.  tlie  chief  lesson  of  Christ- 
mas is  resignaP011’  fhe  renouncement 
of  the  will.  Ho\v<iver  Fieat  may  he  the 
disappointment  at  t!lp  sift,  there  should 
he  no  outward  sign.  Geast  of  all  should 
there  be  any  letter  o'  •sarcastic  .ks 
or  any  open  protest.  'I  !le  child  ii;  spite 
of  all  his  hints  received  ;l  set  of  im- 
proving books  instead  of  the  games  and 
the  skates  he  fondly  anticipated.  With 
the  engaging  frankness  and  honesty  of 
childhood  he  sulked  all  day,  nor  was 
he  consoled  by  dinner.  There  are  par- 
ents who,  with  each  return  of  Christ- 
mas. meditate  on  the  inherent  in- 
gratitude of  children  and  say,  with 
Charles  Lamb,  that  children  are  un- 
wholesome companions  for  grown  per- 
sons. The  fault,  however,  is  with  the 
parents  themselves*  who  are  not  able  to- 
put  themselves  in  the  place  of  their  off- 
spring. They  give  what  they  think 
Johnny  and  Bessie  ought  to  like,  mb 
what  they  wish.  The  father  who  gave 
his  young  son  the  choice  of  one  book 
out  of  two,  and  when  the  boy  hesitated 
for  a long  time  and  could  not  make  up 
liis  mind,  gave  him  the  two  lie  coveted, 
was  wise  in  his  generation. 

We  are  all  children  at  Christmas  in 
our  expectations,  in  our  greedy  joys 
and  disappointments.  Seldom  is  any 
effort  made  to  find  out  liow  a real  need 
or  a reasonable  wish  may  be  gratified. 
A gift  is  made  because  the  book  is  a 
favorite  with  the  giver,  or  because  the 
arlieie  of  bric-a-brac  pleases  liis  own 
taste.  We  remember  a boy  who  wished 
to  read  some  of  Dickens'  novels.  His 
father  had  a large  library,  but  ever 
after  Dickens  published  liis  “American 
Notes.”  his  name  was  tabooed  in  that 
household.  The  boy  gave  his  mother 
on  Christinas  a ropy  of  “Oliver  Twist” 
and  one  of  “Martin  Chuzzlewit”  and  lie 
spent  the  larger  part  of  the  day  read- 
ing them.  We  know  a man  who  a year 
ago  gave  his  wife  a box  of  cigars  with 
a note  in  which  he  urged  her  to  smoke, 
cited  the  example  of  George  Hand  and 
the  Princess  de  Wittgenstein,  and  drew 
a pleasant  picture  of  the  perfect  com- 
panionship inspired  by  tobacco — but  lie 
was  a mad  wag.  Fortunately  his  wife 
had  a slight  appreciation  of  humor,  and 
did  not  give  away  the  box. 

In  spite  of  wliat  professional  cynics 
say  about  the  perfunctory  character  of 
Christmas  giving,  there  is  still  great 
pleasure  in  remembering  and  being  re- 
membered. If  only  there  were  more 
discretion  in  the  choice  of  the  gift!  The 
disappointment  is  often  great,  but 
hereiti  is  an  excellent  test  of  character, 
one  that  is  appropriately  made  at  the 
end  of  ihe  year,  when  even  the  feeblest 
is  framing  resolutions  for  conduct. 
What  if  the  cigars  are  not  your  favor- 
ite Mora  Brevas.  Mr.  Johnson?  They 
are  really  a better  cigar,  and  their 
mildness  is  better  for  your  health.  You 
don't  like  Kipling?  Now  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  to  like  him.  Is  the  vase 
highly  objectionable  in  color  and  form? 
Put  it  for  a day  or  two  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  your  respect  for  your  own 
taste  will  be  strengthened,  vonr  dis- 


criminative faculties  will  be  sharpened. 
Did  you  spend  any  thought  on  the 
present  you  made  Ferguson?  Did  you 
not  say  to  yourself:  "lies  a good  fel- 
low and  I must  give  him  something- 
something  that  will  not  cost  over  five 
or  six  dollars:  let's  see— he’s  fond  of 
books”;  did  you  not  go  into  a book- 
store, price  several  exteriorily  a'Hrac- 
tive  volumes,  and  then  order  one  sent, 
without  knowledge  of  the  contents  and 
with  only  a passing  glance  at  paper 
and  title  page? 

It  is  the  intention  not  necessarily 
the  complete  gratification  of  a wish 
that  should  give  pleasure.  Friends  re- 
member the  existence  of  friends.  Tlie 
simpler  the  gift  the  better  for  all.  in 
the  hurry  of  life,  letters  are  not  writ- 
ten, or,  if  they  are,  they  lie  unan- 
swered. Christmas  is  a reminder  of 
friendships,  and  the  tangible  proof  of 
remembrance,  though  it  be  only  a card 
of  greeting,  makes  one  less  lonely  in 
the  world,  less  thoughtful  only  of  self. 
You  may  say;  opening  the  package, 
"What  shocking  taste!"  but  it  pleases 
• j-ou  to  think  that  you  are  not  wholly 
ignored,  not  clean  forgotten. 


MR.  RUSSELL’S  RULES. 

Certain  rules  once  read  by  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Russell  before  the  Eclectic  Club 
were  published  lately  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Journal.  The  rules  are  for  the 
benefit  of  women  who  wish  to  get  rid 
of  a lover.  Some  of  these  guides  to 
conduct  invite  discussion. 

“Step  often  on  his  feet.”  This  de- 
pends on  the  weight  of  the  woman  and 
whether  her  stepping  seems  deliberately 
brutal  or  sly  coquetry.  Ismeue,  smit- 
ten at  first  sight  with  Ismenius,  tlie  ora- 
tor, came  up  to  him,  in  the  presence  of 
her  father,  drank  to  him,  and  withal 
trod  upon  his  toes.  If  the  woman 
knows  that  her  lover  has  corns  and 
bunions — for  lie  may  have  told  her 
everything- — then  her  treatment  may 
reasonably  lead  him  to  think  that  she  is 
tired  of  his  face,  conversation,  yes,  of 
the  mere  thought  of  him. 

“Move  your  hands  a little  every  time 
he  opens  his  mouth.  It  will  make  him 
nervous.”  We  doubt  it.  He  will  mis- 
take the  action  for  emotion,  for  amorous 
flutter  and  agitation. 

“Let  him  see  you  conversing  with 
superior  men  while  he  sits  bored  and 
unnoticed  in  the  back  ground.”  But 
there  will  be  no  men  superior  to  him 
in  the  room.  Even  if  the  woman  should 
argue  glibly  the  point  be  would  not  be 
convinced. 

“Do  not  move  when  be  attempts  to 
embrace  you.”  “Should  be  offer  a 
caress  turn  a little  aside.”  These  rules 
seem  contradictory.  If  the  woman  does 
not  move,  the  lover  has  a right  to  infer 
that  she  is  waiting  for  the  embrace.  If 
she  does  move,  he  remembers  Galatea 
in  the  Eclogue.  The  flight  invites  pur- 
suit. Al-IIaddar,  the  second  brother  of 
the  Barber  in  the  Arabian  tale,  was  per- 
suaded to  chase  his  lady  love.  Heaven 
keep  us  all  from  his  wretched  fate! 

“Never  laugh  when  he  laughs.”  Here 
dentistry  might  be1  thought  to  enter, 
but,  after  all,  tho  question  is  not  mainly 
one  of  teeth.  The  passionate  lover  sel- 
dom laughs — when  she  does  it  is  from 
despair  and  the  laugh  rings  harsh  or 
hollow.  The  passionate  lover  in  the 
“Thousand  Nights  and  a Night”  is  al- 
ways weeping,  and  bitterly  at  the  sound 
of  the  loved  one’s  voice. 

“Ask  him  to  love  you  when  he  is 
tired.”  A true  lover  is  never  tired,  so 
this  particular  experiment  cannot  fie 
made.  The  true  lover  lias  great  sitting 
and  staying  powers.  lie  is  as  earHei 
in  protestation  at  12:15  A.  M.  as  at 
high  noon  or  just  before  sunset. 

“\Yh«n  ho  wants  to  tell  you  a story 
interrupt  him  with  another  one  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  one  he  is  about 
to  tell  you.”  Lovers  do  not  waste  their 
time  in  swapping  stories,  even  when 
they  sit  close  to  an  air-tight  stove.  If 
they  talk,  their  conversation  is  either 
irrelevant  or  at  cross  purposes.  They 
often  talk  at  the  same  time.  Nor  do 
they  always  hear  what  each  other  says. 
Tbe  talk  is  for  the  benefit  of  parents  in 
the  next  room,  for  a rubber  necking  aunt 
with  her  ear  to  the  register  in  the 
chamber  overhead. 

“Find  fault  with  all  plans  lie  makes 
for  your  pleasure.”  "Ask  him  contin- 
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[y  fb£  things  lie  cannot  give 
Then'  nn*  wives  who  follow 
y these  injunctions,  ,vet  their  hus- 
ds  do  not  leave  them.  They  work 
harder;  they  occasionally  embezzle ; 
they  do  not:  leave  their  wives — ex- 
nt  perhaps  for  a term  of  years  in  jail, 
dr.  Rust. ell's  rules  are  not  founded 
shrewd  observation.*  They  are  all  in 
:d  of  amendment:  or  revision.  Some 
grotesquely  naive.  He  should  have 
terned  his  maxims  after  the  direct- 
,8  of  Maginn’s.  There  is  a tine 
totality  in  the  latter’s,  ns  in  the  in- 
jection concerning  the  putting  down 
that  “most  inconvenient  animal,”  a 
jiister  at  dinner.  “Pretend  to  be 
cif;  and  after  he  has  committed„bis 
JU.  nnd  just  before  lie  expects  people 
laugh  at  it,  beg  his  pardon  and  re- 
cast him  to  repeat  it  again.  After 
iu  have  made  him  do  this  three  times, i 
Oh!  That  is  a pun.  I believe.’  I' 
i iver  knew  a punster  venture  a third 
dlibition  after  such  treatment.  It  re- 
< ires  a little  nicety,  so  as  to  make  him 
peat  it  in  proper  time.” 

“B’GOSH!” 

’here  is  “B’Gosh  literature,”  there 
the  “B'Gosli  drama”  with  its  city 
ain  jarring  the  peaceful  landscape, 
th  its  reassuring  quartet  of  male 
'jgers.  The  expletive  is  popularly 
iposed  to  be  as  characteristic  of  farm 
i in  the  United  States  as  “Kailyard 
Hat u re”  is  of  scenes  in  Scotland.  If 
ioUbter  should  turn  to  Farmer’s 
ictiouary  of  Americanisms,”  lie 
uld  find  “Begosll”  and  "B’Gosli” 
vely  entered,  and  he  would  read  the 
owing  ingenious  explanation:  “An 
letive,  probably  of  negro  origin;  a 
f veiled  oath,”  etc.  There  is  also  a 
fation  from  the  Epoch  of  1888. 
Probably  of  negro  origin!”  So  Uncle 
os  of  Hokanum  Ferry  in  moments 
vild  excitement  or  profound  medita- 
uses  an  oatli  that  may  have 
;sed  the  Atlantic  from  Congo,  from 
gold  coast! 

I’Gosh”  is  a good  old  English  ox- 
ive.  It  was  neither  a negro  cuss- 
'd, nor  is  it  a pure  Americanism.  It 
a respectable  standing  in  English 
■attire.  Foote  used  it  as  far  back 
1757:  “Then  there’s  highest  and 
t,  by  gosh.”  Mr.  C.  K.  Sharpe 
i letter  written  in  1804  cbaracter- 
the  exclamation:  “I  promise,  by 
h (which  is  the  most  elegant  nnd 
sical  oath  imaginable).”  Ramsay 
itioned  such  “minced  oaths”  as  iosh, 
iovanendie.  The  expletive  is  in 
liver’s  “Kenelm  Chillingly.” 
irthormore  “B’Gosli”  has  for  a long 
> been  in  common  use  in  the  Eng- 
provinces.  'It  is  still  employed 
e in  its  naked  force  and  in  corn- 
ids — to  us  meretricious  and  Corin- 
n — “goshcab!”  “goshdalled!”  “gosh- 
med!” — as  in  “Well,  I’ll  be  gosh- 
med!”  Nor  is  “by  gum”  a mere 
ion’s  oath  in  a New  England  village, 
jt,  too,  with  its  variant  “gom”  came 
b from  the  English  provinces, 
e like  to  think  that  "gosh  all  lieni- 
!’  is  an  American  improvement  on 
English  provincialism.  “Hemlock” 

|e  would  stiffen  the  expletive  and 
hemlock”  is  Homeric.  Nature  her- 
d is  invoked  to  nod  alligation.  Rest- 
persons  have  attempted  to  prove 
“booze,”  one  of  the  proudest 
es  I of  the  English  vocabulary,  is 
•ed  from  the  Arabic  through 
xah,  a kind  of  beer.”  The  attempt, 
gh  plausible,  lias  not  been  success- 
ive endeavor  to  find  the  origin  of 
Tpsh”  in  some  African  hamlet  is 
nly  absurd;  it  is  an  insult  to  the 
tlisli  language,  and  as  Whitman  said 
is  memorable  preface:  “The  Eng- 
ianguage  befriends  the  grand 
•ricau  expression;  it  is  brawny 
tgli  and  limber  and  full  enough.” 

0-e.i,  fir  / 9 

JOHNSON  ON  CHIMNEYS 

Johnson  was  saying  at  break- 
hat  she  should  like  to  see  the 
f Naples.  “Boston  is  so  dreary 
ow.  Mr.  Johnson  cut  for  him- 
sliee  of  whole-wheat  bread.  “You 
travel  in  imagination.  You 
my  business  will  not  allow  me 
away,  and  you  pay  me  the  com- 
ot"  saying  you  will  not  travel 


without  me.  I never  walk  in  the 
street,  I never  look  out  of  the  window 
without  seeing  some  beautiful  sight.” 
His  wife  answered:  “What  do  you  see 
now?  A gray  sky,  a chimney  and  a 
girl  hanging  out  clothes  on  the  roof.” 

Mr.  Johnson's  hand  shook  as  lie  but- 
tered his  bread.  “Would  you  have  the 
sky  blue  as  the  year  is  dying?  The 
grayness  is  symbolical,  and  I could  find 
pleasure  in  this  alone.  Chimneys?  Do 
you  know  when  chimneys  were  in- 
vented and  by  whom?  Did  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  have  them?  Not  at  all, 
although  there  has  been  much  quarrel- 
ling among  learned  men  on  this  point. 
Chimneys,  my  dear,  were  probably  in- 
vented by  the  Italians,  and  the  first, 
mention  made  of  them  was  in  1347, 
when  some  were  thrown  down  at  Ven- 
ice by  an  earthquake.  Why,  I can  look 
at  a chimney — I wish  the  old  form 
‘chimhlay’  had  prevailed — by  the  hour 
and  he  happy  in  thought.  Remember 
all  the  curious  shapes,  from  the  fan- 
tastic stacks  on  old  English  country 
houses  and  ancient  French  and  Ger- 
man public  buildings,  to  the  chimney 
built  outside  of  the  Virginian  farm- 
house. Think  of  the  pains  and  labor 
of  construction.  The  faulty  chimney 
sets  the  village  house  on  fire,  and  Aunt 
Vashti  is  rescued  in  her  prim  night- 
gown by  the  hired  man,  who  puts  her 
down  on  the  lawn  as  indifferently  as 
though  she  were  a piece  of  furniture. 
Think  of  the  poor  chimney-sweeps  who 
came  at  first  from  Savoy.  Remember 
the  cruelty  of  their  masters,  William 
Blake's  pathetic  poem,  the  legislation 
that  finally  abolished  the  inhuman 
practice.  There  is  the  factory  chimney, 
always  symbolical,  never  so  symbolical 
as  when  it  is  smokeless.  Think  of  the 
countless  associations  of  the  hearth 
from  the  births  to  the  deaths  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  dwellers.  As  is 
the  smoke,  so  is  our  life.  There  are 
chimneys  that  typify  the  meanness  of 
landlords  and  tenants;  there  are  others 
that  suggest  good  cheer  and  open  hos- 
pitality. Think  of  the  old  houses  with- 
out chimneys,  when  the  fire  was  in  a 
sort  of  pit,  and  when  the  necessity  of 
covering  led  to  the  curfew.  Then  there 
is  the  thought  of  fire  itself — the  most 
beautiful  of  the  elements— of  fire  wor- 
shippers, of  hewers  of  wood,  of  workers 
in  coal  mines,  of  the  thousands  who 
toil  to  make  us  comfortable,,  ‘whose 
graves  are  unvisited.’  What  is  home 
without  a chimney?  The  nomads  knew 
not  chimneys. 

“What  can  be  more  glorious  than  the 
sight  of  a vigorous  young  woman 
hanging  out  clothes?  That  one  on  the 
roof  at  this  moment  seems  to  me  a 
most  comely  person.  See  how  she 
tosses  her  head!  How  the  wind  sports 
with  her  dress  and  hair!  What  superb 
lines  made  by  her  arms  as  she  fastens 
the  clothes-pins!  If  I were  a painter 
I should  choose  her  as  a model  for 
Nausicaa  in  the  ‘Odyssey,’  who,  though 
a princess,  did  pot  disdain  to  tread  her  \ 
clothes  in  the  steam  ‘with  cleanly 
feet.’  Do  you  remember  the  scene  of 
the  washerwoman  in  ‘L’Assommoir’? 
What  a splendid  creature  that  girl  is? 

I wonder  if  she’s  a Swede.” 

Mrs.  Johnson  had  been  patient.  Her 
husband,  out  of  breath,  reached  for 
the  marmalade,  and  then  she  lifted  up 
her  voice:  “I  should  like  very  much  to 
see  the  Bay  of  Naples.  I suppose  they 
have  chimneys  in  Naples,  so  you  would 
have  something  to  amuse  you.  By  the 
way,  I wd.sh  you  would  tell  the  janitor 
that  the  radiator  in  my  bedroom  is  out 
of  order.  It  sizzled  and  cracked  so  this 
morning  that  it  woke  me  up  at  half- 
past five.  As  for  that  woman  whom  you 
admire — I see  you  are.  not  wearing 
your  glasses — Mrs.  Livermann  told  me 
yesterday  that  she  would  have  to  dis- 
charge her;  she  drinks,  and  the  last 
time  she  was  drunk  she  told  her  mis- 
tress that  no  lady  ever  wrent  into  the 
kitchen  or  examined  the  ice  chest. 
Would  you  mind  getting  me  some  time 
today  the  list  of  those  Mediterranean 
steamers?” 


AN  EXCRESCENCE. 

We  read  yesterday  a lament  over  the 
fact  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  in- 
crease the  size  and  improve  the  quality 
of  mushrooms  by  selection  and  breed- 


ing. The  writer  touniFtf'trny’ 

in  the  experiments  now  making  under 
the  auspices  of  the  department  of  ag- 
riculture. ' 

The  mushroom  has  for  centuries  been 
looked  on  with  disapproving  eyes  by 
the  learned.  The  elder  Pliny  spoke  of 
them  as  “the  last  devise  that  our  glut- 
tons have  invented  to  whet  their  ap- 
petite and  stomach,  and  to  maintain 
gormandize.”  To  him  mushrooms  all 
took  their  beginning  of  nothing  else 
but  the  slimy  humor  of  trees.  “I  won- 
der .much,”  he  exclaimed,  “what  pleas- 
ure men  should  take  thus  to  venture 
upon  so  doubtful  and  dangerous  a 
meat.”  But  as  he  was  a tolerant  per- 
son, lie  pointed  out  rules  for  eating 
mushrooms  with  security,  and  penned 
this  delightful  preface:  “And  now  for 
that  our  i fine  mouthed  and  dainty 
wantons  who  set  such  store  by  their 
tooth,  take  so  great  delight  to  dress 
this  only  dish  with  their  own  hands, 
that  they  may  feed  thereon  in  conceit 
and  cogitation  all  the  while  they  he 
handling  and  preparing  the  same,  fur- 
nished in  this  their  business  with  all 
their  fine  knives  and  razors  of  amber, 
and  other  vessels  of  silver  plate  about 
them,  I for  my  part  also  am  content 
to  frame  and  accommodate  myself  to 
their  humorous  fancy.”  He  recom- 
mended that  salt-nitre  should  be  added 
to  them  while  they  were  boiling;  that 
they  should  he  sodden  together  with 
meat;  that  pears  should  be  eaten  im- 
mediately after  to  dull  their  malice,  or 
that  they  should  be  eaten  with  vine- 
gar, which  extinguishes  their  venomous 
qualities. 

And  grave  authors  have  written  in 
like  fashion  down  to  the  present  day. 
Witness  Dr.  Venner  of  the  seventeenth 
century:  “Many  fantastical  people  do 
greatly  delight  to  eat  of  the  earthly 
excrescences  called  mushrooms.  They 
are  convenient  for  no  season,  age  or 
temperature.”  Many  agree  with  Paulus 
Aegineta:  “They  are  of  a decidedly 

cold  and  humid  temperament.”  They 
contain  thick  and  viscid  juices.  They 
engender  gross  humors.  They  superin- 
duce apoplexy  and  paralysis.  Agrip- 
pina need  not  have  added  the  poison 
to  Claudius’  favorite  dish.  Anneus 
Serenus,  captain  of  Nero’s  guard,  came 
thus  by  his  death  with  divers  centu- 
rions at  one  dinner.  Francis  Adams, 
the  editor  of  Paulus  Aegineta,  errs 
sadly  when  he  states  that  mushrooms 
Were  never  prescribed  medicinally  by 
the  ancients.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  supposed  to  be  good  for  fluxes, 
excrescences  of  the  flesh,  pimples, 
freckles,  “the  deformities  and  spots  in 
women’s  faces  that  disfigure  their 
beauty";  they  were  used  as  an  eye 
salve,  as  a liniment  for  ulcers,  for  “the 
scald  that  breaketh  out  ou  the  head” 
and  for  dog.  bites. 

The  mushroom  has  of  late  years 
shared  the  fate  of  Luerezia  Borgia, 
Tiberius,  Richard  III. — it  has  been 
freed  from  the  reproach  of  corruption 
and  cruelty.  It  has  been  called  an  in- 
dispensable article  of  food,  suitable 
especially  for  the  poor  on  account  of 
its  nutritive  qualities.  There  are  mush- 
room faddists,  who  are  bores  of  the 
first  magnitude;  for  on  an  otherwise 
pleasant  walk,  when  nature  is  one  vast 
grin,  they  keep  distinguishing  the  pois- 
onous and  the  sound,  they  roll  the  sci- 
entific name  of  each  variety  as  though 
it  were  blessing  to  speak.  They  should 
be  confined  in  a summer  hotel  with  the 
golfer  of  the  first  season,  the  man  that 
lias  bought  his  first  yacht  or  automo- 
bile. We  do  not  now  for  an  answer 
go  hack  to  the  wise  whose  lips  have 
t long  been  dust;  we  do  not  consult  any 
deep-thinking  German  Professor  Smell- 
fungus.  We  quote  the  words  of  a dis- 
tinguished Bostonian,  an  acknowledged 
authority:  “Mushrooms  are  rather 

difficult  of  digestion,  and  are  not  at  all 
adapted  to  weak  stomachs.  They  have 
been  called  ‘the  poor  man’s  meat,’  and 
much  has  been  done  to  encourage  the 
poor  to  seek  for  them  in  the  fields  and 
woods  in  order  to  add  to  the  larder. 
Inasmuch  as  the  market  price  of  mush- 
rooms for  the  rich  is  generally  high, 
and  since  their  food  value  is  decidedly 
overrated,  it  would  appear  that  where 
there  is  a market  for  them  the  poor 
can  do  much  better  for  their  nutrition 
by  disposing  6f  their  findings  and  con- 


torting the  proceeds  into  cheaper,  more 
digestible,  more  nutritions  and  less 
cloying  articles  of  food.”  These  are 
the  words  of  Dr.  Charles  Harrington 
in  his  “Practical  Hygiene.” 

A WOMAN’S  ALLY. 

The  humblest  flat  should  have  an 
open  fireplace,  if  only  out  of  aesthetic 
consideration  for  the  woman  of  the 
household.  A woman,  he  sho  fair  or 
foul,  is  never  more  romantically  desi- 
rable than  when  she  sits  languidly  lie-  j 
fore  an  open  fire.  The  light  is  kindly 
toward  her;  it  humors  her  complexion; 
it  embellishes  her  hair;  it  gives  her 
the  coqueto  of  shadow;  it  tempts  the 
lover  to  closer  inspection;  it  revives  the 
fondness  of  the  long  accustomed  hus- 
band. It  matters  not  whether  she  use 
a fan;  whether  she  sit  decorously,  or 
as  in  one  of  Dore’s  illustrations  in  Bal- 
zac’s “Contes  Drolatiques”:  her  charm 
is  irresistible. 

The  radiator  is  not  in  itself  roman- 
tic, and  a woman  shiyering  near  it  is 
never  graceful.  The  flooring  of  the 
apartment  may  he  of  parti-colored 
marbles;  there  may  he  hangings  of  col- 
ored silks,  a ceiling  cloisonne  with  gold 
and  corniced  with  inscriptions  embla- 
zoned in  lapis  lazuli,  walls  so  polished 
with  Sultani  gypsum  that  visitors  must 
don  masks  for  fear  of  blindness,  as  in 
| the  Arabian  tale — the  radiator  reduces 
| the  proud  mistress  to  poor  humauity. 
She  cannot  bend  over  it  in  any  flowing 
line,  in  any  curve  of  invitation.  Her 
features  seem  pinched;  her  eyes  lose 
lustre;  her  lips  are  bloodless;  her  nose 
is  catarrhal.  The  sumptuous  shawl 
throws  her  bodily  discomfiture  into  the 

I stronger  relief.  The  open  fire  makes 
her  expansive,  tolerant,  receptive,  sus- 
ceptible; the  radiator  contracts  and 
shrinks  her  emotionalism.  A mother  of 
marriageable  daughters  should  insist 
on  an  apartment  with  at  least  one  fire- 
place, and  not  one  with  the  hideous 
mockery  of  imitation  wood  or  coal  for 
the  consumption  of  gas.  No  doubt  there 
is  courtship  near  a radiator,  or  even 
over  an  oil  slove;  hut  the  woman  then 
takes  fearful  chances,  and  the  wooer 
lias  a heroic  soul  and  a burning  imag- 
ination. The  open  fire  of  wood,  now 
blazing,  now  smouldering,  or  of  eannel 
coal,  invites  confidences,  supplies  con- 
versation. The  radiator  is  inherently 
unsympathetic,  material,  inhuman. 


THE  WORST  MANNERS. 

As  each  city  is  inclined  to  boast  of  its 
pre-eminent  immorality,  so  there  seems 
to  be  a certain  pride  taken  by  citizens 
or  countrymen  in  the  bad  manners  of  a 
town  or  nation.  A week  ago  the  Rev. 
Dr.  McConnell  of  New  York  character- 
ized his  city  as  mannerless.  “New 
Yorkers  are  living  amid  conditions 
which  make  tile  courtesies  and  kind- 
nesses of  life  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost 
impossible  of  general  observation.” 
Young  men  grow  up  with  characters 
malformed  by  their  surroundings. 
“Growing  boys,  those  on  t lie  verge  of 
manhood,  have  been  accustomed  from 
day  to  day  to  the  sight  of  the  strong 
coercing  the  weak,  men — their  elders — 
pushing  and  mauling  women  in  their  in- 
sane hurry  to  get  somewhere  by  sacrific- 
ing courtesy,  energy,  manhood,  every- 
thing except  time.”  The  prevailing  hurry 
nnd  rush  have  choked  all  thought  of 
courtesy. 

We  heard  an  acute  observer  say  not 
long  ago  that  manners  in  Boston  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence;  that 
young  men,  especially  those  of  crusted 
old  families,  were  rude  to  women,  old 
and  young ; that  young  women  were 
mannish  to  such  a degree  that  they  were 
without  feminine  graciousness  and 
charm ; that  older  women  pushed  and 
forced  their  way  in  a crowd,  because 
they  knew  that  men  would  not  instinc- 
tively make  way  for  them ; that  the 
phrase  “Thank  you  !’”  was  now  held  to 
be  out  of  date  and  vulgar. 

And  here  is  Mine.  Sarah  Grand  say- 
ing in  the  December  Boudoir  : “In  the 
manner  of  bad  manners,  the  English  on 
the  continent  used  to  have  the  monop- 
oly ; but  of  late  years  other  nations  have 
come  into  competition  with  us.”  She 
believes  that  the  standard  of  manners 
lias  been  lowered  all  over  the  world. 
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tain  class  of  British  musicians  came 
into  being-  as  the  successors  of  Stern- 
dale  Bennett  and  Sullivan  (themselves 
the  offspring  of  the  Mendelssohn  wor- 
shio  of  the  past),  and  it  was  a class  of 
men  who  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  the 
learned  professions.  They  have  done 
much  to  make  the  musician  respected 
as  a man,  but  they  could  not  make  their 
own  music  respected  bv  the  bulk  of 
amateurs.  They  set  up"  Brahms  as  a 
model,  especially  in  chamber  music  and 
(as  I think)  they  have  decorated  Brahms 
with  their  own  qualities.  He  was  a 
man  of  energy  and  of  passion— not  at 
all  the  dull  pedant  that  his  British  ad- 
mirers would  have  us  believe  They 
copied  the  mannerisms  of  Brahms-  his 
spirit  they  could  not  imitate.” 

Claude  Debussy  said  a few  months 
ago  that  the  chief  purpose  of  true  music 
was  to  give  immediate  pleasure.  Mr. 
Baughan  writes  somewhat  in  the  same 
vein  about  the  young  English  com- 
posers: "Their  idea  seems  to  have 

been  that  music  is  not  for  pleasure," 
using  the  word  in  its  broadest  meaning 
‘See  how-  cleverly  I will  treat  this  theme; 
you  will  hardly  recognize  it  bv  the  time 
I have  finished  with  it.‘  That  is  what 
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|OME  were  surprised  that 
Mr.  Gericke  should  have 
chosen  Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathetic"  symphony  for 
the  joyous  week  before 
Christmas.  This  week  is 
not  of  unalloyed  joy  to 
all  men  and  women.  There  are  those  to 
whom  the  Christmas  season  brings 
sober  thought,  as  it  did  to  Alexander 
Smith,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  es- 
sayists, from  whom  Stevenson  borrowed 
on  more  than  one  occasion  both  style 
and  matter  without  even  careless  ac- 
knowledgment. Smith,  sitting  on  Christ- 
mas night  in  his  humble  home  in 
Dreamthorp,  saw  the  apparitions  of  de- 
parted Christmas  nights  coming  silently 
and  -without  special  invitation  into  his 
study  of  imagination.  "Their  numbers 
I do  not  care  to  count,  for  I know  they 
are  the  numbers  of  my  years.  * » • 
The  nostrils  of  my  memory  are  assailed 
by  a faint  odor  of  plum  pudding  and 
burnt  brandy.  I hear  a sound  as  of 
light  music,  a whisk  of  women's  dresses 
whirled  round  in  dance,  a click  as  of 
glasses  pledged  by  friends.  Before  one 
of  these  apparitions  is  a mound,  as  of 
a new-made  grave,  on  which  snow-  is 
lying.  I know',  I know!  Drape  thyself 
not  in  white  like  the  others,  but  mourn- 
ing stole  of  crape;  and,  instead  of  dance 
music,  let  there  haunt  around  thee  the 
service  for  the  dead!  • » » in  this 
Christmas  night  all  the  other  Christmas 
nights  of  my  life  live.  How  warm, 
breathing,  full  of  myself  is  the  year 
1862,  now  almost  gone!  How  bare, 
cheerless,  unknown,  the  year  1863,  about 
to  come  in!  It  stretches  before  me  In 
imagination  like  some  great,  gaunt,  un- 
tenanted ruin  of  a eolosseum.  in  w hich 
no  footstep  falls,  no  voice  is  heard. 
• • • Looking  forward  into  an  empty 
year  strikes  one  with  a certain  awe.  be- 
cause one  finds  therein  no  recognition. 
The  years  behind  have  a friendly  as- 
pect, and  they  are  tvarmed  by  the  fires 
we  have  kindled,  and  all  the  echoes  are 
the  echoes  of  our  own  voices.” 

There  are  few  to  whom  Christmas  is 
not  closely  associated  with  thoughts  of 
the  dying  year  and  of  the  Christmases, 
perhaps  only  the  Christmas  that  is  in 
store  for  them.  We  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Gericke  chose  Tschaikowsky’s  "Pathet- 
ic” as  a memento  mori;  but  its  pro- 
found melancholy  was  by  no  means  in- 
congruous or  impertinent.  On  such  a 
holiday  as  Christmas  the  dead  are  most 
keenly  missed.  However  gay  the  feast- 
ers.  however  pompous  the  feast,  there 
Is  deen  in  the  heart  the  remembrance  of 


former  feasts,  of  voices  that  have  long 
been  stilled.  Every  anniversary  of  life 
I includes  anniversaries  of  death.  There 
( are  some  who  would  cry  out.  with  Haji 
Abdu.  the  poet  imagined  by  Sir  Richard 
Burton : 


Cease.  Man.  to  mourn,  to  weep,  to  wall;  enjoy 
the  shining  hour  of  sun; 

We  dance  along  Death's  icy  brink,  but  is  the 
dance  less  full  of  fun? 

For  such  there  is  the  defiant  dar.ee  in 
Tschaikowskv's  symphony,  and  they  are 
fortunate  if  they  do  not  hear  in  this 
same  dance  intruding  Death,  pounding 
his  drum,  gently,  hut  what  irony  is  in 
this  gentleness!  • 

Either  Beethoven’s  “Eroica  or  his 
Fifth  Svmphony  is  good  .music  just  be- 
fore the  entrance  into  the'.  New  year, 
and  either  one  would  have  been  appro- 
priate last  night.  Dead  - Marc,,  or 
Alighty  Song  of  Triumph,  ' either  may 
serve  the  hearer  before  the  concert  o*. 
the  year  from  Saturday. 


Last  Week’s  Disappointment. 

The  failure  of  Mme.  Ella  Russell  to 
sing  at  the  Handel  and  Haydn  con- 
certs last  w»eek  disappointed,  no  doubt, 
the  managers  and  those  of  the  hearers 
who  had  never  heard  this  American 
soprano.  The  disappointment  might 
have  been  more  severe  had  she  sung, 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  when 
she  sang  with  the  same  society;  in  April, 
1897,  she  gave  no  pleasure.  Her  voice 
was  unsympathetic,  cold,  worn.  Her 
intonation  was  frequently  false;  her 
vocal  mannerisms  were  often  unpar- 
donable and  distressing,  and  hep  rhet- 
oric and  her  aesthetic  comprehension 
of  the  composers’  intentions  led  one  to 
wonder  at  her  European  reputation.  Her 
greatest  successes,  it  is  true,  were  in 
London  and  in  the  English  provinces, 
and  we  have  all  learned  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  their  own  peculiar  musical 

StVet  weSfind  “Lancelot”  of  the  Referee 
stating  with  the  utmost  calmness— as 
•.hough  he  were  giving  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon— that  the  .'finest 
school  f voice  production  is  British. 

Er.p'ishmen  would  be  satisfied 


Nkiholls  and  Miss  Muriel  Foster,  bear 

"'we^have ‘never "had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Miss"  Nicholls.  but  Miss  Foster 
sanj?  here  last  season, . and  her  tone 
production  was  by  no  means  fiawl|?f’ 
however  intense  her  interpretation.  She 
may  have  improved  in  this  respect. 
There  will  soon  be  an  opportunity  of 
finding  this  out.  for  she  will  sing  at  the 
Symphony  concerts  on  £ riday  and  Sat- 

U!ua>is  said  that  the  performance  of 
“The  Messiah"  on. Monday  evening  was 
far  more  satisfactory,  as  far  as  the 
solo  singers  were  concerned,  than  that 
on  Sunday.  Yet  Mr.  Harper,  the  bass, 
has  been  highly  praised  in  otner  large 
Cities  and  Mr.  Hall’s  vocal  methods 
and  sobbing  emotionalism  were  not  un- 
known to  the  officers  who  engaged  him. 
Why  is  it  that  contraltos  insist  on  de- 
claiming mournfully  the.  line  of  Isaiah. 
“Behold,  a virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bear  a son."  etc.?  The  line  itself  is 
exultant,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
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tile  class  of  composer  whom  British  au- 
diences will  not  accept  has  said  to  him- 

coif  A f oni  iflrlllo/l  tv.  ..  „ 1.  . 


uici.vcw  «...  i.c.  accept  nas  saia  to  Him- 
self. A few  skilled  musicians  here  and 
there  admire  his  professional  skill  but 
music  is  not  for  professional  musicians, 
unless  it  is  to  be  dead  as  an  art.  Wag- 
ner long  ago  protested  against  the  class 
musician.  He  appealed  to  the  general 


music  to  warrant  the  expression  of  dole- 
ful dumps. 


Ma 


with  making  the  statement,  but  Lance 
lot"  is  a little  more,  reasonable.  ‘This 
may  seem  a startling  statement  to  those 
people  who  are  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  Italy  is  the  only  land  of  song;  but 
it  has  been  my  duty  to  make  myself 
intimatelv  acoua'.nted  with  the  different 
vocal  svstems  and  discoveries  for  very 
manv  years  rrstdand  I speak  of  that 
which  "I  do  know.  Without  possessing 
this  knowledge,  however,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  show  that  in  vocal  I -ro - 
duction,  bv  which  I mean  the  easy 
emission  of  pure  musical  and  evenly  sus- 
tained tone,  the  building  up  of  the 
vocal  instrument  is  test  and  most  surely 
taught  in  England.  Our  principal  native 
voiing  singers.  such  as  Miss  Acmes 


Young  Imitators. 

When  Mr.  Converse’s  “Festival  of 
Pan”  was  performed  in  London  last 
August  he  was  jauntily  dismissed  by ; 
some  of  the  London  critics  as  an  imi- 
tator of  Wagner.  When  his  new  string 
quartet- was  performed  lately  in  New 
York  the  Sun  declared  that  he  wrote 
after  the  manner  of  Rheinberger.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Converse  studied  at  Mu- 
nich and  has  ir.  all  probability  heard 
at  least  one  or  two  operas  by  W agner, 
but  the  reproach  of  deliberate  imitation 
in  either  ease  would  be  unfair.  Mr. 
Converse  has  his  own  voice  and  his  owr. 
way  of  saying  things.  His  string  quar- 
tet disappointed  in  a measure  those  who 
have  observed  with  friendly  eyes  the 
unmistakable  development  of  his  art 
but  that  which  they  most  approved  ir 
tills  same  work,  both  in  thought  anc 
expression,  would  have  grieved  the  late 
Joseph  Rheinberger,  for  Mr.  Converse 
has  given  attentive  ears  to  the  har- 
monies of  the  ultra-modern  French 
school.  „ i 

Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Daily  News  (I»n-i 
don)  not  long  ago,  considering  the] 
works  of  young  English  composers,] 
asked  wnv  the  British  composer,  with 
the  exception  of  Elgar  and  Sullivan, 
had  been  neglected  by  British  audi- 
ences. He  answered  his  question:  "Be- 
cause he  has  taken  a thoroughly  wrong- 
headed view  of  the  art,  and  has  adopted 
foreign  models  that  do  not  appeal  to  his 
fellow-countrymen.  We  are  not  as  re- 
flective and  philosophical  as  the  Ger- 
i mans;  our  sentiment  is  of  a different 
I type;  our  imagination  is  more  concrete. 
One  of  OU-  Peculiarities  is  that  we  shun 
the  expression  of  emotion.  Self-sun- 
pression  is  our  ideal.  Now,  music  is 
essentially  an  emotional  art.  Men  who 
have  a contempt  for  emotion  should 
not  practise  the  art  of  music.  A cer- 


public— or  at  least  to  a public  as  general 
as  the  possession  of  imagination  and 
sympathy,  and  he  had  his  reward.  Mo- 
zart wrote  to  interest  his  kind,  and  he 
has  interested  human  beings  for  more 
than  a century.  Our  British  composers 
have  had  a sovereign  contempt  for  any 
but  learned  musicians,  and  the  public 
of  amateurs  soon  found  that  out. 

And  so  Mr.  Baughan  did  not  like  a 
quartet  by  Mr.  W.  Y.  Hurlstone:  His 

models  are  good  enough,  if  chamber 
music  is  to  stop  at  the  classical  schoo  , 
with  a tinge  of  the  romance  of  Dvorak 
and  Grieg.  His  themes  are ! rather  pretty 
than  not.  and  might  well  be  utilized  for 
small  pianoforte  pieces.  But  their 
treatment  is  pretentious  and  dry.  the 
quartet  is  the  merest  music  making- 
music  making  of  a skfiful  kin^  but  still 
music  making.  It  is  the  kind  of  compo 
sltion  that  makes  me,  a,  typical  amatur 
of  music,  writhe  in  my  seat.  Mr.  George 
Dyson's  concert  piece  for  flute,  clarinet, 
horn  and  bassoon  is  of  the  same  class. 
It  is  a little  more  daring,  but  it  is  not 
music  that  can  be  supposed  to  appeal 
to  a public  that  has  all  the  classical  lit- 
erature to  choose  from.  These  two 
compositions  represent  the  kind  of  mu- 
sic that  will  never  be  accepted  It  has 
no  message-except  to  an  examiner. 

Mr  Converse  is  free  from  this  fault; 
he  does  not  write  solely  for  an  ex- 
aminer Nor  does  he  sit  down  and 
S hours  in  the  attempt  to  imitate 
the  mannerisms  of  Brahms  who  was 
found  in  London  a fortnight  ago  to 
have  been  a composer  of  reckless  gay- 
etv  who  for  some  reason  or  other  wore 
a gloomy  mask.  Mr.  Converses  new 
nieces  for  orchestra  and  piano—  Morn- 
ing and  Evening”— will  be  performed 
soon  at  a Symphony  concert,  and  the 
announcement  is  one  that  reasonably 
awakens  anticipation. 
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Hints  to  Composers. 

The  Herald  published  lately  an  ac- 
count of  Florizcl  Reuter's  new  descrip- 
tive fantasia,  in  which  the  young  com- 
poser tells  of  an  afternoon  passed  at 
Marteau’s  home  in  Geneva,  the  peaceful 
quiet  with  Mrs.  Marteau  awaiting 


quests,  the  frolics  of  the  big  dog. 

J},n^  sKori  8wh^6 showed that  Si.g.  Tost i i: 


this  coda:  "Thp  clicking'  of  the  gate 

announces  the  return  of  M.  Marteau 
from  a triumphant  tour.’  Mr.  G.  R. 
Hms  of  the  Referee  in  his  columns  en- 
titled “Mustard  and  Cress’’— the  Pali 
Mall  Gazette  likes  to  refer  to  the  page 
5s  “Custard  and  Moss’’— gives  scenarios 
for  future  composers  of  programme  and 
fantastical  music. 

THE  LATCHKEY. 

A husband  arrives  home  in  the  small  hours, 
lie  tries  to  put  his  latchkey  In  the  door.  lie 
Is  disturbed  by  a policeman’s  bull’s-eye  and 
tlnds  he  Is  trying  the  wrong  door.  But  the 
key  has  caught,  and  will  neither  turn  nor  come 
out.  It- begins  to  snow  heavily.  He  goes  to 
bin  own  door  and  kuoclcs.  The  household  is 
alarmed  and  heads  appear  at  various  windows. 
One  head  belongs  to  his  wife.  The  baby 
wakes  up  and  cries.  The  dog  barks.  His 
wife  comes  down  and  lets  him  In.  She  up- 
braids him  violently,  finds  a golden  hair  upon 
his  overoat  and  has  hysterics.  He  explains 
that  be  came  home  by  the  last  ’bus  from 
Charing  Cross,  and  shows  her  the  ticket.  Thev 
are  reconciled,  and  ascend  the  stairs  lovingly 
together.  The  night  policeman  passes.  All  is 
still. 

THE  EDITOR’S  DINNER  PARTY. 

An  editor,  giving  a dinner  party  at  home, 
leaves  his  office  Just  in  time  to  catch  his 
train.  He  dashes-  up  tlie-  stairs  just  as  the 
fra  in  is  starting.  The  guard  drags  him  into 
pis  van.  There  is  an  accident  on  the  line. 
The  train  stops  in  a tunnel  two  hours.  There 
is  a young  man  with  a concertina  standing 
up  in  the  van.  He  beguiles  the  tedium  with 
n selection  of  popular  airs.  The  editor  ar- 
rives at  his  coumry  house  at  11  I‘.  M..  to 
rind  the  last  guest  has  left,  and  Ms  wife  has 
driven  to  the  station  to  make  inquiries.  He 
rells  the  servant  to  put  something  in  the  oven. 

He  is*  hungry.  The  firo  is  out.  He  orders 
[old  meat  and  pickles,  and  is  opening  a bottle 
t>f  beer  when  bis  wife  returns.  She  is  over- 
joyed to  see  him  alive  and  well,  and  \yeens 
tears  of  gratitude  while  lie  finishes  the  cold 
meat  and  pickles. 

But  neither  young  Florizel  nor  Mr. 
Sims  was  as  deliberately  humorous  as 
the  unconscious-  Stelbelt  when  be  wrote 
out  a programme  for  his  “Britannia,  an 
allegorical  overture,  describing  the  vic- 
tory over  the  Dutch  fleet  by  Admiral 
Duncan.”  Here  is  an  excerpt:  "Adagio; 
the  stillness  of  the  night.  The  waves  of 
the  sea.  Advice  from  Capt.  Trollope.’’ 

— • 4— 

Olfll  Singers  in  London. 

Victor  Haurei  has  been  singing  in  con- 
cert as  well  as  in  opera  in  London.  It 
Is  true  that  he  is  in  his  57th  year,  but 
Charles  Santley  is  in  his  71st,  and  Lon- 
doners not  only  speak  respectfully  of 
his  voice  and  art,  they  actually  listen  to 
him  while  he  sings.  This  reminds  us 
that  Mme.  Albani  is  still  singing  in 
London.  She  . appeared  at  the  Queen’s 
Hall,  Dec.  14,  and,  to  use  the  chaste 
phraseology  of  the  Telegraph,  “took 
three  turns  arid  granted  two  encores.” 
She  sang  C.  Willeby's  new  setting  of 
“Crossing  the  Bar,”  with  the  fervor 
“which  Mme.  Albani  always  brings  to 
her  interpretation  of  the  religious  and 
pathetic.”  The  Telegraph’s  critic  was 
deeply  moved,  but  the.  Daily  News  de- 
scribed the  song  as  extremely  common- 
place, vocally  and  harmonically.  "The 
nature  of  the  climaxes  would  alone  con- 
demn it  as  an  untruthful  interpretation 
of  the  poet's  lyric.”  And  how  did  Al- 
bani. or  Marie  Louise  Cecilia  Emma 
Lajeunesse  Gye  sing?  She  is  about  52 
years  old,  or,  as  Artemus  Ward  Would 
say.  between  52  years  of  age.  The  Dally  1 
News«poke  most  politely,  and  in  a fine-' 
ly  reminiscent  vein  of  her  singing  as 
Elsa  and  Eva  “in  the  Jean  de  Reszke 
and  Lassalle  days  at  the  opera,”  and 
it  then  added:  "Time  does  not  stand 
still;  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to 
state  the  contrary  in  regard  to  Mme. 
Albani.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  began  by  de- 
scribing her  as,  in  her  own  way,  as 
good  as  good  could  be.  This  alone 
might  have  passed  with  the  superficial 
reader  as  a pretty  compliment.  But  the 
critic  was  apparently  afraid  of  being 
misunderstood:  “We  wish  to  state  the 

matter  quite  simply.  Mme.  Albani  was 
possessed  of  a voice  which  was  much 
appreciated  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria, 
and  by  those  who  were  contemporary 
with  the  great  times  of  the  great  Queen,  i 
Mme.  Albani  is,  so  to  speak,  the  fine 
remnant  of  that  age  of  music  of  which 
the  prince  consort  was  the  chief  patron, 
and  during  which  many  a great  singer  1 
made  a reputation  which  is  the  despair 
of  artists  today.  Mr.  Charles  Willeby  I 
has  quite  entered  into  that  period  when 
such  an  air  as  'She  Wore  a Wreath  of 
Roses'  was  popular,  because  it  was 
more  or  less  patronized  in  high  places; 
his  setting  of  'Crossing  the  Bar,’  which 
was  sung  by  Mme.  Albani,  made  one 
anxiofas,  so  far  as  art  was  concerned, 
and  exultant  as  far  as  popularity  went. 
Of  Mr.  Willeby’s  new  song,  this  was 
the  first  performance  by  Mme.  Albani, 
w/19  sang  jt  exceedingly  well.  She  gave 
lj/t'Vfeelf ; away  with  a spirit  and  a dis- 
tinction which  brought  forth  on  every 
side  a demand  for  the  repetition  of  the 
song.  We  disagree  entirely  with  Mr. 
Will  iby  in  his  organ  accompaniment  to 
the  last  verse;  here  it  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  the  sentimentality  is  over- 
wrought, and  that  the  song  ultimately 
leaves  us  less  moved  than  should  have 
been  the  case.” 

But  we  were  speaking  of  Maurel.  who 
gave  a song  recital  on  Dec.  10.  Mr. 
Baughan  of  the  Daily  News  admitted  at 
the  start  that  Maurel’s  “vocal  gifts  are 
not  what  they  were,  and  he  was  ill  ad- 
vised to  advertise  this  fact  by  singing 
'Pur  Dicesti’;  it  was,  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  a grotesque  perform- 
ance.” But  “the  variety- made  amends. 
The  variety  and  grace  ho  imported  into 
Massenet’3  ‘Marquise’  were  inimitable; 
the  sonorous  and  sustained  singing  of 
the  'O  Star  of  EVe’  air  from  ‘Tann- 
haeuser’  was  a lesson  to  those  Germans 
who  imagine  that  Wagner,  even  the 
early  Wagner,  should  not  be  sung,  but 
declaimed  in  dry.  staccato  fashion;  the 
humor  of  his  share  in  Mozart's  'La 
ci  darem’  duet  was  also  a lesson  in  how 
Mozart  can  be  sung  by  an  artist  who 
has  his  means  at  his  finger  ends.  Then 
there  was  the  passion  of  the  'Credo’ 


still  the  best  Imitator  of  himself);  and. 
finally,  we  had  the  ‘Quand  ero  Pugglo 
from  Verdi's  'Falstaff  as  a virtuoso 
Piece  of  comedy.  It  was  sung  thrice, 
and  each  time  with  different  expression 
The  recital  was  most  interesting,  and 
M Maurel  will  be  we!  'ome  whenever  he 
may  like  to  appeal*  in  our  concert 
| rooms.  One  can  pay  this  tribute  to  Ins 

powers  without  altogether  admiring 
everything  he  docs.  It  is  only  natural! 
that  a singer,  after  so  many  years  of 
public  life,  should  have  exaggerated 
iris  methods.  Even  in  his  prime  his 
voice  suffered  from  a certain  hollowness 
of  timbre,  and  he  was  not  always  accu- 
rate In  pitch.  These  failings  have  not 
disappeared  with  the  years.  In  addi- 
tion he  has  developed  the  habit  of  so 
identifying  himself  with  the  sentiment  i 
of  tho  songs  he  sings— of  giving  them  so 
inUpnate  an  expression  (the  secret  of  his  i 
charm)— that  liis  personality  often  ob- 
trudes itself.  He  calls  your  attention 
to  himself,  and  in-watching  and  listen- 
ing- to  the  artist  you  forget  the  song. 
His  singing  is  too  often  an  exhibition  of 
musical  histrionics.  This  was  especially 
so  in  Tosti’s  'Nanon.'  It  was  wonderful 
what  lie  did  with  it;  but  he  did  too 
much.  Then  the  famous  ‘Credo'  was  an 
exhibition  of  mere  strength.  The  sinis- 
ter sardonic  tragedy  behind  it  was  lost. 

I do  not  know  if  voice  producers  could 
find  any  clew  to  the  right  method  of 
production  in  Maurel’s  singing  (the  hall 
was  full  of  professors  of  the  voice  as 
well  as  singers),  but  to  me  it  seems 
that  Maurel's  secret  is  simply  that 
lie  uses  every  part  of  his  physical 
being  in  the  singing;  that  there 
is  absolute  freedom  of  production,  arid 
perfect  poise  of  the  physical  and  the 
psychical.  Miss  Alice  Nielsen  also  took 
part  in.  the  concert,  and  sang  prettily 
enough,  but  without  any  warmth  or  va- 
riety of  tone— a strong  contrast  to  M. 
Maurel.” 

Man<l  MneCarthy. 

Miss  Maud  MacCartliy,  violinist,  who 
Is  well  known  here,  played  Beethoven's 
concerto  with  the  Queen's  Hall  orches- 
tra Dec.  10,  and  was  rapped  on  the 
knuckles  by  . the  judicious  critics.  “J. 
H.  G.  B.”  of  the  Daily  News  described 
her  performance  as  a keen  disappoint- 
ment to  any  one  who  knew  the  work 
and  what  can  be — and  has  constantly 
been — done  with  its  music,  "It  was  all 
too  boudoir-like,  too  pretty— not  Beetho- 
ven at  all.  In  othir  words,  the  breezy, 
powerful  playing  requisite  in  a concert 
room  was  not  always  present  where 
necessary.  The  fact  is  Mips  MacCar- 
thy's  technique  is  not  of  the  brilliancy 
of  the  first  violinists  of  the  day.  Her 
attack  seemed  weak  now  and  then,  and 
her  playing  was  by  nc  means  strikingly 
clear  in  the  more  difficult  passages. 
One  member  of  the  audience  amusingly 
suggested  she  should  put  'thicker 
strings  on  her  instruments  and  pull 
more.’  Whether  she  plays  or  does  not 
play  on  a fine  instrument,  it  is  quite 
certain  she  did  not  draw,  on  this  oc- 
casion, a full-bodied  tone  from  it.  In 
less  heroic  music  than.  Beethoven's  Miss 
MacCarthy  may  make  a far  more  sat- 
isfactory impression.  But  she  must  not 
stop  to  tune  before-  a cadenza— it  is  ex- 
tremely inartistic,  A fine  artist  once  did 
this— Miss  Leonora  Jackson— and  it  was 
properly  condemned  at  the  time.” 

Mr.  Blackburn  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette was  a little  more  courteous.  “Of 
Miss  Maid  MacCartiry’s  playing  one 
has  to  note,  at  tne  outset,  that  she 
played  perfectly  in  tune,  and  that  her 
technique  is  practically  irreproachable, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  must  never 
forget  that  these  qualities  do  not  suf- 
fice for  the  full  and  right  interpreta- 
tion of  this  gigantic  work.  Tennyson’s 
'faultily  faultless,  icily  regular'  comes 
in  to  a criticism  of  such  a player  in 
such  a piece  witli  singular  aptness,  for 
she  never  aroused  herself  to  any  great 
passion,  nor  did  she  fail  short  in  any 
of  the  commonly  positive  qualities  of  a 
good  violin  player.  The  height  and 
depth  of  the  Beethoven  work  were  not 
realized;  she  seemed  to  be  content  with 
being  perfectly  right,  as  we  have  said, 
in  technique  and  in  tune  without  soar- 
ing to  those  high  hills  of  passion  where 
the  true  meaning  of  the  work  lies.  Or 
take  another  aspect:  A great  rendering 
of  the  work  should  seem  to  flow  like 
some  deep  river,  taking  its  course 
through  unfathomable  depths',  until  it 
rolls  itself  finally  to  the  sea.  Miss  Mae- 
Carthy’s  rendering  was  rather  like  the 
flowing  of  some  gentle  stream;  very  sil- 
very, very  interesting,  and  even  a little 
artless,  until  it  joins  not  the  sea,  but 
the  river.”  

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Claude  Debussy,  the  French  com- 
poser whose  prelude  to  Mallarme’s 
“Afternoon  of  a Faun”  was  played  last 
night  at  the  Symphony  concert;  of  Mrs. 
Richard  J.  Hall,  the  founder  and  main- 
tainer  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club, 
at  whose  concert  on  Wednesday  night 
interesting  and  unfamiliar  French  works 
will  be  produced,  and  of  Miss  Muriel 
Foster,  who  will  sing  at  the  Symphony 
concerts  this  week.  Miss  Muriel  Foster 
was  born  at  Sunderland,  Eng..  Nov.  22, 
1S77.  She  is  a great  niece  of  the  late 
Birket  Foster,  the  artist.  She  became 
a pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London,  in  1896.  Her  first  profesisonal 
engagement  was  on  Nov.  6 of  that  year, 
at  Bradford,  in  Sir  Hubert  Parry’s 
"King  Saul."  She  won  several  prizes 
at  the  Royal  College  as  a pupil  of  Anna 
Williams,  and  she-studled  the  organ  and 
the  piano  at  the  same  institution.  In 
1900  she  had  her  first  festival  engage- 


ment bit  Worcester).-  in  -- 

with  Albani'd  concert  company  In  Can- 
ada, and  in  1902  she  sang  in  Elgar s 
■'Dream  of  Gerontiue”  nt  the  Lower  , 
Rhine  restlval,  Dusseldorf.  She  has  , 
sung  at  Berlin.  Cologne,  Frankfort, 
Dresden  and  at  other  German  cities,  and  1 
in  Holland  and  Russia.  She  appeared  in 
Boston  for  the  first  time  at  W eon  cert 
of  the  Arbos  quartet  in  March.  1904,  ana 
she  sang, soon  alter  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert. 

Weinberg,  a Russian  poet,  in  an  ad- 
dress made  to  conservatory  pupils  on 
the  10th  anniversary  of  Rubinstein  s 
death,  said  that  Rubinstein's  favorite 
authors  were  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
Dante.  Schiller;  that  he  was  planning 
an  oratorio  on  the  “Divine  Comedy 
shortly  before  his  death;  that  lie  was 
not  anxious  about  his  health,  but  said. 

"I  am  a fatalist;  1 cannot  escape  what 
fate  has  decreed  for  me.” 
i Three  books  of  new  organ  pieces  by 

A.  Perllhou  have  been  published  in 
Paris  (Au  Menestrel). 

Philippe  Gaubert,  chosen  as  second 
conductor  of  the  Paris  Conservatory 
concerts,  was  born  at  Cabors  July  4, 
1879.  He  took  the  first  flute  prize  in 
1894  and  the  first  prize  for  counterpoint 
and  fugue  in  1903. 

Reynaldo  Hahn,  in  the  Fleche  of  Nov. 
24,  censured  Renaud,  the  baritone,  for 
taking  liberties  in  the  serenade  In  “Don 
Giovanni."  Torchet  reminds  Hahn  that 
Faure  did  not  hesitate  to  change  the 
cadence  and  choose  the  octave  above  to 
show  that  he  had  F sharp  in  his  voice, 
as  any  tenor.  “Ah!”  said  the  play  ac- 
tress Mars.  “What  better  artists  we 
should  be  if  we  were  not  so  eager  for 
applause.” 

Sonzogno,  the  publisher  at  Milan,  of- 
fers prizes  of  r.25,000  and  f. 10,000  for 
grand  opera  librettos.  “The  libretto 
may  be  in  verse,  in  prose,  or  partly 
prose  and  partly  verse.  The  subject 
must  be  original,  but  there  is  no  restric-  j 
tior»  as  to  the  kind' of  subject,  provided 
it  is  suitable  for  the  stage.  The  author 
must  consent  to  make  whatever  altera- 
tions are  required  for  tne  sake  of  the 
music.” 

Eugene  de  Solnieres.  a writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  died  at  the  age  of  31  in 
Paris.  Among  his  books  is  a life  of 
Massenet. 

A 'cello  sonata  by  J.  Guy  Ropartz  has 
just  been  published  by  Durand,  Paris. 

Lillian  Blauvelt  will  sing  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  in  Provi- 
dence on  Tuesday  night. 

-Mr.  Garnet  Wolseley  Cox,  whose  death 
has  been  recently  announced,  makes  a 
petition  in  music  of  many  tragedies  I 
among  youthful  deaths.  Mozart  was  | 
only  37  when  he  died,  and  many  another 
brilliant  and  promising  career  has  gone  j 
into  the  darkness  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  40:  Mr.  Cox  was  only  32.  Music 
at  all  times  must  necessarily  be  a most 
exciting  career,  simply  because  it  is 
supported  by  the  activity  of  the  brain 
and  nothing  else;  add  to  that  the  enor- 
mous technical  labor  that  is  necessarily 
involved  in  the  actual,  the  technical, 
work  of  writing,  and  you  have  a combi- 
nation that  seems  to  be  fatal  in  far  too 
many  cases.  The  art  of  literature,  for 
example,  Involves  thought  and  writing; 
the  art  of  painting  involves  thought  and 
also  physical  action;  but  the  art  of  mu- 
sic involves  thought,  creativeness,  and 
not  only  a sense  of  complex  harmony, 
but  also  the  power  to  express  line  upon 
line  that  harmony  in  a full  score.  Thus, 
where  a painter  fills  in  his  color  with 
his  brush,  his  work  is  done;  when  a 
writer  signs  "finis”  to  his  book,  his 
work  is  done;  but  the  musician  has  by 
far  greater  odds  to  warn  him  in  the 
task  of  not  writing  a single  line,  but 
many  and  many  a line,  before  even  his 
original  thought  is  complete.  In  the 
I case  of  frail  men  constantly  occupied 
over  so  serious  a labor,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  scythe  of  death  cuts  them 
down  at  all  too  early  a moment.  Mr. 
Cox  was  a very  hard  worker,  and  (it 
may  be  added)  he  learned  all  his  music 
in  this  country.  What  he  might  have 
done  is  now  a matter  of  no  purpose  to 
consider;  he  has  not  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise, and  there,  with  a salute,  one  may 
leave  him.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mr.  George  Riddle  of  Cambridge  will 
read  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  with 
the  Pittsburg  orchestra  on  Jan.  6 and 
7.  and  with  the  New  Haven  Symphony 
orchestra  on  Jan.  17. 

LOCAL. 

The^concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
quartet  on  Monday  evening  will  be  of 
peculiar  Interest.  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe’s 
new  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  will  be 
played  for  the  first  time,  and  from 
manuscript,  by  Mr.  Hess  and  the  com- 
poser, and  Glazounoff's  quintet  will  be 
played,  it  is  said,  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  The  quintet  was  written 
about  the  time  of  the  composer’s  “Tri- 
umphal March”  for  the  Columbian  ex- 
position at  Chicago  in  1893. 

Mozart's  quartet  for  flute,  violin, 
viola,  ’cello,  which  will  be  played  at  the 
Hoffmann  quartet  concert  on  Wednes- 
day night,  was  composed  at  Mannheim, 
and  the  autograph  manuscript  bears 
the  date  Dec.  25,  1777.  It  is  in  three 
movements,  allegro,  adagio,  allegretto. 

It  was  written  probably  for  de  Jean,  a 
Dutchman  of  wealth,  who  was  a warm 
admirer  of  Mozart.  The  piano  trio  of 
Tschaikowsky,  which  will  also  be 
played,  was  composed  in  memory  of 
Nicholas  Rubinstein,  and  it  is  said ‘that 
Tschaikowsky  attempted  in  the  varia- 
tions to  portray  characteristics  of  his 
friend. 

The  programme  of  Mme.  Szumowska's 
piano  recital  on  Saturday  afternoon 
will  commend  itself  to  lovers  of  music, 
for  it  is  made  up  of  selections  from 
the  two  masters  of  piano  composition. 
Mme.  Szumowska  was  the  soloist  at  a 
concert  given  recently  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  in  Portland,  and 
her  performance  of  Chopin’s  concerto  in 
E minor  aroused  the  audience  to  a 
high  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  will  give  violin  re- 
citals In  Jordan  Hall  on  Tuesday  even- 


lng,  tho  lOtft.  at  s f.  at.,  ana  on  r n- 
day  afternoon,  the  13th,  at  2:30.  Tickets 
will  be  on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall  on 
and  after  tomorrow,  and  mail  orders  for 
seats  will  be  filled  in  the  order  received 
if  check  or  money  order  be  sent  payable 
to  L.  H.  Mndgett.  Since  Mr.  Kreislet's 
last  appearance  hdre  he  has  played  with 
the  greatest  success  In  European  cities, 
and  received  the  warmest  praise  from 
audiences  and  critics.  He  has  also  re- 
ceived personal  congratulations  and 
decorations  from  delighted  rulers. 

Mine.  Sembrlch’s  only  song  recital  In 
Boston  this  season  will  be  in  Symphony 
Hall  on'  Friday  afternoon,  the  14th,  at 
2:30.  The  orchestra  that  week  will  be 
on  its  third  trip.  She  will  sing  “Battl, 
batti,”  from  “Don  Giovanni.”  Giordani's 
"Caro  mio  ben.”  Handel's  "Lusinghe 
piu  Care,”  Arne's  "Where  the  Bee 
Sucks,”  Schubert's  "The  Trout.” 
Brahm's  "Wie  Melodien."  Schumann’s 
“Mit  Myrten  und  Rosen"  and  “Auf- 
traege.”  Richard  Strauss’  "Allerseelen,” 
"All  Mein  Gedanken."  "Heimliche  Auf- 
forderung."  Hahn's  "Tous  Deux,”  De- 
bussy's “Romance,"  Vidal's  "Printemps 
Nouveau,”  Hugo  Wolfe’s  "Der  Knabe 
und  das  Immlein”  and  "Moegen  Alle- 
boessen  Zungen."  Reger's  "Beim  Schnec- 
vvetter”  and  Grieg's  "Bin  Traum.”  It 
is  needless  to  call  attention  to  the  va- 
riety and  scope  of  this  programme,  and 
it  would  be  impertinent  to  remind  the 
reader  of  Mme.  Sembrich’s  consummate 
lyric  art.  The  sale  of  seats  will  open 
on  Friday,  and  mail  orders  accompanied 


fact  of  the  matter  can  be  expressed  in 
a very  few  words.  So  lax  had  so  many 
opera  houses  in  Europe  become  in  their 
presentation  of  familiar  Italian  opera, 

! so  overloaded  was  it  with  timeworn 
^ and  ridiculous  convention,  so  lifeless 
had  the  singers  grown  to  be  under  the 
I spell  of  extreme  familiarity,  that  when 
| Wagner  arrived  not  only  breathing  m- 
i dignation  and  preparing  a great  revolu- 
tion in  music  drama,  but  also  possessed 
of  the  highest  genius,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  he  bowled  over  the  operas  of  the 
older  school  as  if  they  had  been  nine- 
pins. It  had  only  to  be  proved,  however, 
that  a certain  reverential  treatment 
might  be  given  to  the  opera  formerly  | 
so  successful  that  his  task,  with  his  in- 
finite powers  of  labor,  w^s  by 
means  so  impossible  as  might  have 
seemed  to  those  who  refused  absolutely 
to  accept  the  new-born  traditions  of  the 
great  man.”  . , „ 

"Risurrezione”  a music  drama  in  four 
acts,  book  based  by  Cesare  Hartau  On 
Tolstoi’s  romance,  music  by  Frank  Al- 
. fano,  was  produced  with  success  at 
Turin,  Nov.  30. 

This  "Awakening  of  Buddha,  by  Isa- 
dore  de  Dara,  performed  Dec.  2.  at 
Ghent  is  not  a new  opera,  but  'The 
Eight  of  Asia”  with  a new  title. 

Calve  took  the  part  of  the  heroine  at 
^ i/witii  r.orfArni a n of  "Carmen 


by  check  or  money  order  payable  to 
H.  Mudgett  will  be  filled  in  the  order 
received,  and  seats  will  be  assigned  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  location  desired. 

Mrs.  Alice  Bates  Rice,  soprano,  and 
Mr.  George  Deane,  tenor,  will  give  a| 
concert  in  Potter  Hall  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. the  10th.  Mrs.  Do wner-Eaton  will 
be  the  pianist. 

Miss  Alice  Robbins  Cole  will  give  a 
song  recital  in  Potter  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day, Jan.  11.  at  3 P.  M. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Apollo  Club 
will  be  ip  Gordon  Hall  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. the  11th. 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  of 
the  Olive  Mead  quartet  (Miss  Mead, 
Miss  Houghton,  Miss  North.  Miss  Little- 
hales)  in  Potter  Hall  Tuesday  evening, 
the  17th,  will  include  a quartet  in  G 
minor  by  Haydn.  Dvorak's  terzetto  op. 
74,  Schubert's  quartet  in  D minor.  Mrs. 
Beach  will  assist  at  the  second  concert. 
March  28.  Tickets  for  both  concerts 
may  now  be  had  at  Symphony  Hall. 

The  programme  of  the  next  Kneisel 
quartet  concert  will  include  Brahms' 
quartet  in  A minor  op.  31  No.  2,  two  move- 
ments of  Debussy's  quartet  in  G minor. 
Weingartner's  sextet  with  Mr.  Felix 
Weingartner  as  the  pianist. 

The  programme  of  the  Longy  Club 
concert  on  Jan.  19  will  include  E.  La- 
croix's sextet  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
horn,  bassoon  and  piano;  Longy’s  Lento 
for  saxophone  solo,  two  clarinets,  bas- 
soon, double  bass,  three  kettledrums, 
harp  (orchestrated  by  Caplet);  Caplet’s 
“Lcgcnde”  for  oboe,  clarinet,  saxophone, 
bassoon  and  string  quartet;  Mozart's 
serenade  (K.  388)  for  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  horns,  two  bassoons.  The 
saxophone  will  be  played  by  Mrs.  R.  J. 
Hall,  for  whom  the  pieces  by  Longy  and 
Caplet  were  written. 

Mr.  Rudolf  Friml.  the  Viennese  pian- 
ist, will  give  a recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  Jan.  22.  Mr. 
Frimi,  who  has  lately  played  in  New 
York  and  several  other  places,  first 
came  here  with  Mr.  Kubelik. 

Mr.  Wesley  Weyman,  who  recently 
gave  a Listz  recital  in  this  city,  will 
soon  give  a recital  with  a miscellaneous 
programme  in  Steinert  Hall. 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Three  "Preludes”  for  orchestra  by 
Mme.  Rita  Strohl  were  produced  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  Dec.  4,  They 
were  coldly  received.  “A  depressing 
hiss— useless,  too,  for  it  could  not  re- 
vive dead  applause— was  the  only  mani- 
festation excited.  The  critics,  wrho  know 
how  difficult  art  is.  who  do  not  despise 
any  curious  experiment,  but  encourage 
it,  were  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  this 
new  conception  of  syhphonic  form.” 
Mme.  Strohl  had  show-n  herself  a good 
and  imaginative  musician  in  her  “Chan- 
sons de  Bilitls,”  in  spite  of  her  tendency 
toward  preciosity,  but  these  preludes! 
They  showed  only  vagueness,  fragments 
of  disconnected  themes,  tho  scantiest 
development,  foreign  and  ineffective 
notes  without  any  chord  relation,  and 
their  tiresome  repetition  at  last 
wounded  the  ear;  modulations  that 
were  illogical,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  ear  was  drowned  and  the  mind 
stupefied.”  At  least,  such  is  the  opinion 
of  F.  de  Menll. 

Alberic  Magnard's  “Hymn  to  Justice” 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Cortot  concert,  Paris,  Dec.  1.  “A  sym- 
phonic and  passionate  piece  that  might 
serve  as  prelude  to  a dramatic  work.” 

A new  concert  overture  in  D by  A.  von 
Ahn  Carse  was  produced  in  London 
Dec.  14.  The  telegraph  said  it  proved 
“more  effective  in  its  essentially  modern 
and  picturesque  orchestration  than  in 
its  themes,  which  are  somewhat  bold 
and  uninteresting.  The  cleverness  of 
the  work,  however,  is  undeniable.” 


a ' 


at 


the"i6obth  ‘performance  of  “Carmen 
the  Opera-Comique,  Paris.  Dec.  23. 

An  opera  “Anna  Karenine.  book  by 
Buia  based  on  Tolstoi’s  novel,  music 
bv  Salvatore  Sassano,  won  the  prize  of- 
fered by  a Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Musical  Art  at  Naples. 

"Les  Heretiques,”  grand  opera,  book 
by  Ferdinand  Herold.  music  by  Charles 
Levade  (prix  de  Rome  in  1899)  will  be 
performed  in  the  open  air  theatre  Ol 
Beziers  Aug.  27-29,  1903.  The  story  is 
one  of  provincial  life  in  the  religious 
wars  of  the  13th  century. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  fourth  Kneisel  concert,  announced 
for  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  24,  will  be 
given  on  Friday  evening.  Feb.  3.  to  ac- 
commodate Mr.  Felix  Weingartner.  who 
will  be  the  assisting  pianist.  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner will  not  leave  England  for  this 
country  until  Jan.  25. 

The  programme  of  Mrs.  Alice  Bates 
Rice  and  Mr.  George  Deane's  concert 
in  Potter  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
10th,  will  include  a duet  and  air  by 
Mozart  and  songs  by  Handel,  Schubert, 
Schumann.  Gretry,  Converse,  R. Strauss, 
Junker,  Mrs.  Beach,  Miss  Lang, 

Mr  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  violinist, 
will  play  Wilhelmj's  "Parsifal”  para- 
phrase and  Joachim's  transcription  of 
one  of  Brahms’  Hungarian  dances  at 
the  chamber  concert  in  Chickering  Hall 
this  afternoon.  All  receipts  above  ex- 
penses will  be  given  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 

The  Faelten  pianoforte  school  will 
open  again  Monday,  Jan.  2,  after  the 
Christmas  vacation.  The  previous  week 
was  devoted  to  the  semi-annual  playing 
test  in  which  324  students  appeared.  Of 
this’  number  156  have  been  selected  to 
take  part  in  the  series  of  16  public  re- 
citals which  will  be  given  in  Huntington 
Chambers  Hall  between  Jan.  7 and  31. 

A concert  will  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  city  of  Boston  at  the 
Dorchester  high  school  on  Tue-day 
evening  at  8 o’clock.  The  orchestra,  led 
by  Mr.  Kanrich,  wall  play  pieces  by 
Mascagni,  Langey.  Leoncavallo!  Her- 
I bert,  Doppler.  Mendelssohn.  Mr.  Charles 
| Delmont,  bass,  will  sing  songs  by  Han- 
del and  Greelv,  and  Mr.  Rudolph  Toll 
will  play  a clarinet  piece  by  Wlede- 
l mann. 


Messrs.:  Fjfancis  Rogers,  baritone;  Leo- 
pold Lil  hrenberg.  violinist;  Leo  Schultz, 
■cellist.  aSd  H.  G.  Tucker,  pianist,  gave 

the  following  programme: 

Sonata  la  A major Beethoven 

For  pianoforte  and  'cello. 

Songs—  „ 

••Love  Me  or  Not" » 

"Der  Wanderer” - behubert 

‘ 'Euibarquez-vous' ' • • • Godarn 

Violin  solos — 

a.  Paraphrase  from  "Parsital  

Wagner- Wilhelm  j 

b.  Hungarian  dance.- Brabms-Joachim 

S°" Denny's  Daughter"...- Bruno  Huhn 

“Back  to  Ireland” - Bruno  Huhn 

Requiem  (Stevenson) -.Sidney  Homer 

"The  Trumpeter” AirlieDix 

Trio  In  B-flat  major Rubinstein 

For  pianoforte,  violin  aud  'oeilo. 

If  this  first  occasion  be  an  indication, 
the  concerts  will  be  popular.  The  day 
and  hour  are  convenient  for  most  per- 
sons a time,  indeed,  which  many  are. 
glad’  to  have  definitely  and  pleasantly 
filled-  the  programme  was  interesting, 
the  performance  very  good;  the  audi- 
ence was  'large  and  enthusiastic.  Thel 
project  seems  altogether  to  have  awak- 
ened favor.  , . , 

Mr  Rogers  was  in  admirable  voice 
and  did  some  of  his  best  singing— Mr. 
Rogers’  singing  can  be  very  good,  in- 
deed His  style,  as  his  voice,  is  robust; 
not  without  imagination,  not  without 
tenderness,  but  quite  free  from  senti- 
mentalitv.  The  song  by  Secchi  and 
Huhn's  "Denny’s  Daughter,”  were  beau- 
tifully sung;  so  was  Sidney  Homer's 
“Requiem.”  in  a different  vein.  Mr. 
Lichtenberg  played  the  “Parsifal” 
music  with  clear,  sweet  tone,  with  well- 
sustained  legato.  The  arrangement  is 
tiappv  in  the  violin  part,  but  the  ac- 
companiment. as  usual,  suffers  from  the 
attempt  to  reproduce  orchestral  effects. 
All  the  accompaniments  were  well 
placed  by  Mr.  Tucker.  The  ensemble 
pieces  went  smoothly  and  with  spirit; 
the  tone  was  generally  well  distributed, 
although  in  the  trio  there  were  mo- 
ments when  the  piano  lid  would  have 
been  better  only  partly  raised.  Thefe 
were  several  encores. 

The  second  concert  will  take'  place 
next  Sunday  afternoon.  The  Hoffman 
quartet  and  Mr.  Ernest  Perabo  will  be 
the  musicians. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 


SUNDAY — Cbickorlng  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  First 
Snnday  Phamlier  concert.  Rubinstein's  piano 
trio  in  II  flat  major  op.  52:  flrst  movement 
of  Beethoven's  'cello  sonata  in  A op.  69; 
players,  Messrs.  I>eopol<l  Lichtenberg,  violin- 
ist; Leo  Schulz,  'cellist : 11.  G.  Tucker,  pianist. 
Mr.  Francis  Rogers,  baritone,  will  sing  a 
group  of  songs.  Mr.  Lichtenberg  will  play 
violin  solos. 

MONDAY— Jordan  Hall 


OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Tho  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Nov.  28,  said 
apropos  of  the  Italian  opera  season  at 
Covent  Garden;  “It  has  been  shown 
that  a revival  of  Grand  Opera  in  Italian 
has  not  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  those 
who  had  considered  that  this  elder  fash- 
ion of  opera  had  given  way  entirely  to 
the  masterfulness  and  genius  of  Wag- 
ner; but  one  Wagner  does  not  create 
a school,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  very 
fact  that  he  was  so  tremendous  a genius 
that  he  has  practically  had  no  great  dis- 
oiDle  in  writing  for  the  oneratl^  Rtap-p  tha 


LUADAi-flium.  xi nil.  8 P.  M.  Third  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  quartet ; Beeth- 
oven’s quartet  in  G major  op.  18.  No.  2: 
Ad^le  nus  der  Ohe’s  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin,  F sharp  major,  op.  10.  flrst  time, 
MS.  (Miss  aus  der  Oh®  and  Mr.  Willy  Hess); 
Glazounoff’s  quintet  in  A major,  op.  39  (flrst 
time).  Mr.  J.  Keller,  'cellist  will  assist. 

WEDNESDAY  -Jordan  Hall.  8:15  V.  M.  First 
concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club.  Mr. 
Longy,  conductor:  Che. brier's  Danse  Slave; 

Georges’  Prelude  to  “Axel";  Spoivk's  sym- 
phonic poem  ’ Boibdil,"  Frik  Satie's  "Gym- 
nojK?dles”  orchestrated  bv  Debussy:  Medita- 
tion by  Bordier  on  a prelude  by  Bacb;  Mas- 
senet’s "Marche  de  Szabady.”  Mr.  Ferir 
will  piny  an  Andante  for  viola  by  Hans  Sltt  , 
aud  a .movement  from  Forsyth’s  concerto  In  f 
G minor  for  viola. 

Potrer  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Second  concert  of 
the  Hoffmann  quirtet.  Mozart’s  quartet  No. 
28.  D major  for  flute,  violin,  viola,  'cello 
(Mr.  Daniel  Maquarn*.  flute);  Tschalkowsky*s 
piano  Trio  (Miss  Edith  Thompson,  pianist); 
Schumann's  quartet.  A major,  op.  41,  No.  3. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Tenth 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra. Mr.  Gerlcke.  conductor.  D 'Indy's 
symphony  In  B flat  major  No.  2 (first  time); 
waltz»*s  by  Brahms,  orchestrated  by  Gerlcke; 
Dvorak’s  "Carnaval”  overture.  Miss  Muriel 
Foster,  contralto,  will  sing  Schubert's  "The 
Omnipotent"  with  orchestra,  and  a group  of 
songs  with  piano. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Piano  re- 
cital by  Mme.  Szumowska.  Schumann’s  son- 
ata ln*F  sharp  minor,  Des  Abends.  In  der 
Nacht.  Warum.  Traumcswirren:  Chopin’s 

Nocturne.  C sharp  minor,  preludes  op.  28, 
Nos.  17.  1,  6,  3,  Mazurka's  op.  41  No.  1, 
op.  30  No.  3.  op.  6 No.  2,  op.  56  No.  2, 
Ballade  in  F minor.  Etudes  in  A flat  and 
F major,  Tarantelle,  Polonaise  in  F sharp 
minor. 

Symphony  Hall,  8 I*.  M.  Tenth  concert  of 
the  Symphony  orchestra.  Programme  as  on 
Friday  afternoon. 
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SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 


First  in 


the  Series  to  Be  Given  at  ^ 
Chickering  Hail  Proved  a Very 

Enjoyable  One.  uv 


The  first  in  the  series  of  Sun-Jay 
chamber  concerts  to  be  given  inChicker- 
ing  Hall  took  place  yesterday  afternoon,' 


DIARISTS. 

There  are  still  a few  men  who  say 
to  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  a 
year:  ‘Til  keep  a diary.”  For  three 

or  four  weeks  they  make  entries  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  thermometer, 
pul  down  the  titles  of  books  that  they 
should  read,  jot  down  notes  of  stocks 
and  bonds;  and  how  far  they  arc  from 
ihr  spirit  of  the  old  diarists'.  But  even 
this  notebook  is  soon  abandoned,  and 
when  it  turns  up  in  after  years  it  is 
gutted  of  its  used  pages  and  left  in  the 
kitchen  for  possible  domestic' use,  or  it 
is  thrown  out  with  frayed  collars  and 
the  last  season's  straw  hat. 

The  diarist  is  born,  not  made,  and, 
unlike  the  sucker,  his  birth  is  now  most 
infrequent.  Iu  a period  when  there 
was  more  leisure  and  there  were  few 
newspapers  ill  the  jvorld,  Dr.  Johnson 
urged  his  friends  to  keep  a diary;  but 
he  himself  could  not  persevere  in  the 
task,  although  he  made  over  a dozen 
attempts.  “The  great  thing  to  bo  re- 
corded,” he  said,  ‘‘is  the  state  of  your 
own  mind.”  He  also  said:  ‘ Do  not 

mention  such  trifles  as  that  meat  was 
too  much  or  too  little  done,  or  that  the 
weather  was  fair  or  rainy.  A man 
loves  to  review  his  own  mind.  That  is 
the  use  of  a diary  or  journal.” 

If  a diarist  follow  this  advice,  he  is 
inclined  to  be  self-conscious  or  hypo- 
'critical.  A writer  in  Fraser's  once 
asked;  “Where  is  the  man  who,  when 
lie  diarizes  frankly  or  fairly,  does  not 
write  himself  vain?”  He  either  does 
not  dare  to  confide  to  paper  the  record 
of  his  weaknesses,  moments  of  dejec- 
tion, sins,  or  he  is  a tiresome  apologist; 
or  he  is  guilty  of  cant  in  bemoaning 
his  spiritual  or  worldly  condition,  and 
he  may  well  be  charged  with  exaggera- 
tion. Mr.  Fepys  wrote  out  honest,  if 
extraordinary,  confessions,  but  he  wrote 
them  in  cipher.  Would  that  there  were 
one  complete  and  unexpurgated  edition 
of  this  revelation  of  a man  in  court  dress 
and  dressing  gown.  The  reader  won- 
ders at  the  meanness  of  Pepys,  at  his 
rare  and  noble  qualities,  at  his  im- 
pertinent chatter  and  flippant  criticisms 
and  sage  remarks  and  homely  shrewd- 
ness. It  is  as  though  Pepys’  inmost 
thoughts  were  exposed  without  his 
knowledge,  and  there  are  readers  who 
blush  at  certain  pages  as  though  they 
had  been  caught  with  eye  or  ear  at  the 
keyhole  of  study  or  bedchamber.  The 
diary  is  valuable  by  reason  of  the 
wealth  of  information  concerning  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  period;  it 
is  invaluable  as  a human  document. 
And  Pepys  did  not  boast  of  his  mental 
warts,  as  did  Cromwell  of  his  facial 
disfigurements  when  he  spoke  to  the 
portrait  painter.  But  what  if  Pepys 


had  noted  only  the  conditions  of  his 
mind  and  scorned  all  trifles  mentioned 
by  Johnson?  We  should  not  now  be  on 
intimate  terms  with  him,  and  his  wife, 
the  “poor  wretch,”  and  his  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

A book  of  reminiscences  is  all  very 
well,  but  the  author,  as  a rule,  does  not 
begin  to  write  it  till  he  has  lost  his  mem- 
ory. Men  and  women  read  with  pleas- 
ure— and  also  with  a certain  disappoint- 
ment— tho  memoirs  of  any  one,  even  of 
naturally  humble  capacity,  who  was 
associated  with  the  distinguished  in  art, 
literature,  polities,  warfare.  If  Mr. 
Reginald  Jones  in  1854  noted  in  his 
diary  on  Feb.  23  that  the  thermometer 
on  his  front  porch  indicated  48  degrees 
above  zero  at  noon,  it  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, nor  does  the  world  shudder  to- 
day when  it  learns  that  Jones  had  a 
sore  throat  on  Feb.  22;  but  if  on  Feb. 

22.  1854,  the  said  Jones  described  some 
strange  old  woman’s  remedy  that  he 
took  for  the  sore  throat,  or  if  on  the  23d 
lie  talked  with  a great  man,  his  recollec- 
tions are  worth  reading,  provided  that 
he  was  a transparent  medium,  and  did 
not  have  his  better  eye  fixed  anxiously 
on  posterity.  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  a cer- 
tain day  in  July,  1824,  did  not  confide 
to  his  journal  a precise  account  of  the 
condition  of  his  soul,  but  he  made  en- 
tries that  now  provoke  curiosity,  as: 
“Dressed  for  dinner.  Have  got  a new 
way  of  folding  up  my  coat  which  is  of 
great  use  to  a traveller.  1 am  about  as 
fond  of  it  as  I was  of  the  new  method  of 
washing  n»y  hands.” 

We  do  not  believe  that  such  confi- 
dences are  now  often  made  for  the 
amusement  of  coming  generations.  Is 
there  a Philip  Hone  in  New  York  to- 
day who  is  recording  minutely  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  city?  Is  there  any  Bos- 
tonian whose  journal  of  1904-5  will 
serve  the  antiquary  a century  hence? 
The  Chevalier  de  Baeonrt  was  in  Bos-I 
ton  in  1840.  We  learn  from  his  me- 
moirs that  “the  chains  which  formerly 
closed  all  the  streets  to  prevent  car- 
riages from  passing  during  Sunday, 
were  drawn  only  round  the  churches.” 
The  streets  of  this  city  were  then  clean. 
"No  one  is  allowed  to  put  any  dirt  on 
the  public  highways;  they  keep  it  all 
in  tho  interior  of  their  houses,  aud  the 
city  authorities  have  it  carried  away 
every  morning  at  the  expense  of  the 

city.  And  to  complete  the  charm,  there 
are  no  hogs  to  be  seen  wandering  about 
the  streets.”  The  musicians  would  not 
rehearse  for  Fanny  Elssler  on  Satur- 
day night  or  on  Sunday  “on  account  of 
their  puritanic  notions  of  keeping  Sun- 
day." The  chevalier  approved  Boston 
society,  “composed  of  a sort  of  finan- 
cial aristocracy,  well  brought  up,  relig- 
ious and  honest.”  The  market  women 
were  dressed  with  “kn  approach  to  ele- 
gance.” “There  is  no  doubt  that,  alto- 
gether. things  are  better  here  than  in 
other  places,”  yet  he  preferred  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  frequently  saw  “per- 
fectly well  dressed  men  carrying  vege- 
tables in  a handkerchief  in  one  hand 
and  a leg  of  mutton  in  the  other.” 
Such  minuteness  of  observation  aud 
such  appreciation  of  details  lead  to 
diaristic  triumphs.  Ts  there  a de  Ba- 
court  now  among  us? 
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WITH  ICE? 

The  most  rigid  teetotaler  is  flattered 
by  the  receipt  of  a wine  merchant’s  cir- 
cular which  appeals  with  insidious  rhet- 
oric to  his  fine  taste  aud  compliments 
by  implication  his  bank  account.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  amateur  of  wines, 
cordials  and  strong  waters  laughs  good- 
naturedly  when  he  finds  in  his  mail  box 
a zealous  tract,  “The  Demon  Rum.’*i 
Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  this. 

Although  circumstances — it  would  be 
vulgar  to  go  into  details — compel  us  to 
say  with  the  late  Thomas  Walker,  M.* 
A.,  “there  is  something  extremely' 
grateful  in  the  very  best  table  beer.' 
there  is  no  better  reading  than  lists  of 
books  beyond  the  hope  of  purchase,  -of 
lists  of  burgundies,  champagnes,  Rhine, 
wines  that  will  moisten  only  the  lips 
the  unappreciative  rich.  IV  e receive 
lately  a wine  circular  far  more  eutej 
taining  than  any  recent  novel  by 
young  western  author  of  genius, 
fiat  dwellers  some  of  the  advice. 


font 


f. 


concern  tug  the  care  of  S?c  wine  cel- 
vns  ironical.  One  maxim,  how- 
ver,  may  well  excite  dispute.  “No  ice 
iiould  ever  touch  wines.”  And  there  are 
amc  who  insist  that  wine  should  never 
e watered. 

As  for  ice.  Two  of  lhe  most  distiu- 
lished  writers  on  lhe  art  of  dining 
ere  Thomas  Walker,  (lie  author  of 
The  Original,”  and  Charles  Astor  Bris- 
d.  rJ'he  former’s  series  of  articles  has 
ver  been  surpassed,  for  Maginn’s 
ilaxiins,”  though  often  shrewd  and 
no,  are  desultory  and  at  times  madly 
hirasieal,  and  Or.  Doran's  book  is  in- 
ntionally  discursive  and  anecdotieal. 
alkerwrotein  1835  : “There  is  scarcely 
y luxury  greater  in  summer  than  wine 
d water,  cooled  with  a lumnof  ice  nut 
o it,  though  it  is  seldom  practised  in 
s country  (England).  Iu  Italy  a plate 
pure  ice  is  regularly  served  during 
hot  season.  ’ Mr.  Bristed  was  a 
n of  such  fastidious  taste  that,  when, 
a theatre  at  Washington,  I>.  C„  he 
moved  his  dress  coat  with  his  over- 
tit,  his  finer  sensibilities  were  so 
uuded  that  he  did  not  go  to  a play 
b lin  that  season,  and,  according  to  re- 
lit, took  his  exercise  after  dark.  This 
Rl’isted.  *n  ouc  bjs  admirable 
l*ys  on  dining,  advocated  strongly  that 
b h guest  should  have  a bottle  of  cham- 
ine,  a carafe  of  water  and  plenty  of 


The  sonata  and  t}ie  quintet  were 
played  here  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
sonata  was  played  for  the  first  time  In 
public.  This  sonata  was  composed  last 
summer.  The  statement  Is  made  con- 
stantly that  woman  Is  only  interpretive, 
not  creative;  and  the  makers  of  this 
statement  refer  knowingly  to  Schopen- 
hauer’s essay  or  diatribe.  Yet  women, 
in  the  face  of  this,  continue  to  com- 
pose. Miss  aus  der  Ohe’s  sonata  is  in 
four  movements.  The  first,  an  expres- 
sive moderato,  is  contemplative  rather 
than  purely  lyrical.  There  is  a sugges- 
tion, but  only  a suggestion,  of  the  mood 
of  the  first  movement  of  Cesah  Franck's 
violin  sonata.  The  allegro  is  short- 
none  of  the  movements  are  spun  out— 
i and  the  musical  thought  is  fresh  and 
| original.  The  second  movement,  an  al- 
legro appassionato,  is  chiefly  dlstin- 
| guished  by  the  character  of  the  con- 
‘I/L3,tJn£  section,  which  has  the  flavor 
; So  „he  . lesend  in  both  melodic  and 
harmonic  thought.  The  third  movement, 

nnrH^e‘°r  most  d®6?1*’  emotional 

portion  of  the  work.  It  is  of  elegalc 
character,  and  there  is  in  it  a distinct- 
ively personal  note.  The  ending  Is 
abrupt,  and  the  sudden  close 
jf  iSP1  effective.  The  finale  contains  a 
brilliant  and  spirited  fugue,  which- leads 
to  a dramatic  finish, 
mot  thematic  development  in  this 


i’hat  the  ancients — and  they  were 
ve  toss-pots— watered  their  wine 
tidy  and  cooled  if  is  known  to  Maeau- 
pf  s schoolboy.  There  were  some  who 
toferred  salt  water  to  fresh  for  this 
JP  pose — men  of  rude  stomachs  ; others 
ed  honey  to  the  choicest  wines — how 
V would  have  relished  liot-battered 
Plutarch,  in  his  “Symposiacs,” 
ried  curiously  about  drinking:  “Why 
nen  are  hardly,  old  men  easily, 
m,?”  , *Wlletller  tvine  is  potentially 
“Why  do  those  that  are  stark 
Qk  seem  not  so  much  debauched  as 
>e  that  are  but  half  foxed?”  md  other 
i-searehiug  and  vital  questions ; he 
asked ; “Why  old  men  love  pure 
■ pure,  that  is,  unmixed.  He 
cvered,  the  laxity  of  the  habit  of 
r body  is  the  cause,  “for  that,  being 
vn  lax  and  weak,  loves  a smart 
ke,  just  as  old  musicians  play 
er  than  others,  “that  they  may  move 
own  dull  typanum  with  the 
id.”  The  ancient  gourmets,  not  gour- 
ds, mixed  generously  water  with 
r wines,  aud  wished  the  drink  to  be 
ool  as  John  Keats  wished  his  claret, 
;h  was  far  below  the  orthodox  point 
0 degrees.  It  was  reserved,  however, 
he  gourmet  of  Chicago  to  insist  that 
tie  sugar  with  watered  claret  is  ab- 
tely  indispensable. 

/j/^3  i*r 


IT  JORDAN  NALL 


ton  Symphony  Quartet  Produces 
jlazounoff’s  Quintet — First  Per- 
ormance  of  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe’s 
(iolin  Sonata, 


TH  ENJOYED  BY 
A LARGE  AUDIENCE 


k of  Glazounoff,  However,  Is 
lot  of  Really  High  Rank,  Some 
f the  Passages  Being  Marked 
y an  Uneven  Quality. 


■e  third  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
Tly  Quartet  was  given  last  night  at 
an  Hall.  There  was  a large  and 
applausive  audience, 
a programme  Included  Beethoven’s 
tet  in  G major,  op.  18,  No.  2;  Miss 
der  Ohe's  sonata  for  piano  and 
n in  F sharp  major,  op.  16  (MS.); 
ounoff’s  quintet  In  A major,  op.  39. 


Kotmfo  (hematic  development  in  this 
is  not  always  flrrrily  knit,  but 
tbefe  is  very  little  conventional  pad- 
Ti  often  pronounced  ln- 
exnrMflk/  “Vlhe  concePtlon  and  In  the 
fjiEres9l0n'  The  composer  and  Mr 
well  brllliant  performance,  and 

w2ie  heartily  applauded. 

nreTi5ntvtnby  GlazorJfcoff,  in  which 
Keller,  cellist,  assisted,  is  a 

nleasnvo  *„as  a ™.?ole  »ives  immediate 
pleasure  to  an  audience,  and  last  night 
evidently  much  enjoyed.  It  Is 
hbJh  however,  a composition  of  a truly 
w^r  wen’  r,an<t  !t  WOUId  not  probalbly 
ii°  !ong  acquaintance.  The 
estlna  18  thematically  inter- 

esung.  The  themes  are  lvrlcallv  frank 

much6  e"o  is  p,easaat-  hut  there  is 
muen  that  is  commonplace  or  exheri- 
mentai  in  the  treatment  of  the  themls 

scherzo®  fL°dSi  ls  especla»y  banal.  The 
senerzo  is  piquant  with  its  Pizzicato 

™ff£ctlveS  aTh^th^  col1ltrastin^  section  is 
here  anU  i„Ti(e  Russlan  shows  himself 
the  movements  that  follow 

work  nhf  anvnin?ti?11,e§rro  tn^ht  be  the 
,or,  any  orthodox  German  The 

thedaieast  Sint‘2>redHlberately  tuneful  and 
work  5 1 ,ng  movement  of  the 

work,  for  the  development  of  the  theme 

bSvtfh^?°Iineian<?  tbe  andante  is  not  saved 
by  the  euphonious  close.  The  finale  has 
^reckless  gaiety  characteristic  of  so 
many  Russian  finales.  The  quintet  is 
2»c.TJt'ie,Xen  tyorkmanshlp.  Passages1  of 
Part  writing  are  side  bv  side 
with  passages  that  are  muddy;  and  there 
fee b k aS ST )?feSnir rat  are  amateurish  ana 
1 foTmance  was  excellent. 

this  quintet,  one  can  under- 
stand the  criticism  by  Tschaikowskv  of 
still  earlier  works  of  Glazotlnoff  who  as 

a,  >ad..  showed  extraordinary  promise 

Tsehmkowsky.  in  letters  to  him  both 
censured  and  encouraged  him  He 
thought,  .perhaps,  that  this  youth  might 
be  his  successor,  but  he  detected  a leek 
ol  something  that  might  be  fafal  to  his 

thn?  a® ^?Ci™8’  T?  us  the  most  imagina- 
tive and  impressive  work  of  Glazorinoff 
^ yet  played  in  Boston,  is  the  svm- 
P°em-  “Stenka  Razine,”  produced 
last  season  at  a Chickering  concert  This 

ori'entaI-11<therelrl  WaS  'st.riklnS'y  exotic, 
oriental,  there  was  audacious  expres- 

tbere  was  unmistakable  strength; 
there  was  vivid  fancy;  there  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  Too  much  of 
GlazoWnoff  s later  music  might  bear  the  ! 
stamp;  Made  in  Germany.”  Thero  is  I 
gone ty  enough>  but  the  individuality  il  I 

„-?eeti1»oveJ1’s,early  Quartet  gave  pleas- 
ure. Much  of  it  is  merely  decorative 
music,  better  than  the  quartets  of  the 
crimposer  s contemporaries,  (but  orna- 
mental and  without  true  emotion.  Onlv 
here  and  there  are  suggestions  of  the 

f^at1BfetilOVen’  .as  ln  the  remarkable 
episode  m the  first  movement.  The  work 
^r-.  a special  opportunity  for 
display  out  it  was  played  by  the  quar- 
tet with  finesse  and  appreciation  of  pro- 
portion.  v 

evenfngd<Feb.  6°nC6rt  wU1  be  on  Monday 

MRS.  GILMAN’S  ROOF. 

Mrs;,  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  is 
entertaining  even  when  she  is  most  ag- 
gressive, even  when  she  is  fiercest  in 
her  denunciation  of  the  tyrant  man. 
j She  now  wishes  to  revolutionize  the 
apartment  house,  but  not  with  respect 
to  sanitary  conditions,  manners  of  the 
I janitor,,  glaring  publicity,  or  tumultu- 
I ous  privacy.  She  looks  on  the  apart- 
ment house  as  a great  ehildren-warren. 
The  children  must  be  provided  for,  en- 
tertained, and.  if  her  plan,  proposed  in 
the  Cosmopolitan,  is  carried  out,  the 
flat  dwellers  will  live  in  flats  especially 
for  their  children's  sake.  She  urges  on 
landlords  a solemu  duty — they  should 
turn  “their  palm-fringed  roofs  into 
happy  child-gardens,  furnish  great  play- 
rooms, gymnasia  aud  nurseries”;  and 
the  landlords  will  choose  to  do’  this 
“when  women  patrons  bring  their  ma- 
ternal sentiments  up  to  date.” 

This  is  all  very  pretty.  The  roof  i8 
transformed  into  a Babylonian  hangin" 
garden  with  children  romping  'and 
serea riling  in  their  innocent  mirth  But 
how  about  the  flat  dwellers  in  the  ton 
suite  immediately  beneath  the  roof? 
Mr.  Johnson  assured  us  the  other  ,lav 


that  he 'worked  only  with  till*  groalest 
difficulty;  that  he  made  slow  progress 
with  his  treatise  on  “The  Influence  of 
Fish  Diet  on  Seaboard  Populations.” 
”My  Study  is  on  the  court  and  beneath 
the  roof.  I have  become  accustomed 
to  the  wandering  piano-organs,  the 
harp  and  fiddle  players,  the  vocal  ne- 
groes, the  chatter  and  wild  laughter  of 
the  girls  hanging  out  clothes,  the  gro- 
cery men— and  they  are  no  canary  birds 
—who  stamp  and  jump  from  roof  to 
roof  along  the  block— bat  think  of  a 
children’s  playground  just  above  mo!” 
And  could  Mrs.  Johnson  take  with  any 
reasonable  assurance  her  afternoon 
Hap?  Mr.  Johnson  last  summer  gave 
impromptu  and  nocturnal  stag  parties 
on  the  roof,  and  he  did  not  mind  his 
own  noise  and  that  of  his  friends;  and 
when  at  midnight  voices  across  lhe 
court  were  heard  in  angry  protest,  he 
and  his  friends  were  quickened  to  in- 
genious repartee  and  more  bottled  beer. 
But  a certain  license  is  allowed  in  sum- 
mer. 

Mrs.  Gilman  likes  the  picture  and 
indulges  herself  in  a fine  burst;  “A 
busy  woman,  liappy  and  proud  in  her 
work,  could  return  to  her  exquisite 
nest  in  ono  of  these  glorious  palaces, 
with  her  husband  and  children  return- 
ing from  their  work  and  play  to  as 
contented  a homo  life  as  the  world  has 
ever  known— and  a nobler  one  as  well.” 
But  this  is  gloriously  vague!  Have 

husband  and  children  been  on  the  roof 
while  the  wife  has  been  listening  to 
an  improving  address  by  a converted 
Parsee,  or  one  of  a meeting  where  “the, 
heathen  rage  and  the  women  imagine, 
a vain  thing”?  Have  they  been  trying 
the  broad  and  standing  jump,  exercis- 
ing on  the  'Horizontal  bar,  skinning  the 
eat,  playing  roof  tennis  and  roof  golf, 
pitching  quoits  over  Mr.  Johnson's 
head,  while  she  had  heard  only  the  lec- 
turer’s din?  Or  as  soon  as  they  are  all' 
united,  do  they  then  go  to  the  roof  for 
physical  culture  and  to  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  deep  thinker  in  the  study? 
They  may  thus  grow  to  be  more  con- 
tented, nobler,  but  how  about  poor 
Johnson? 


A NOTE  ON  LEPROSY. 

That  the  old  fear  of  leprosy  is  still 
strong  is  shown  by  the  eommotiou  on 
Cape  Cod,  and  there  would  be  the  same 
commotion  on  Cape  Ann,  or  in  any  in- 
land village,  if  a colony  of  the  unfortu- 
nates were  to  be  established  even  at  a 
comparatively  remote  distance  from  it. 
Mr.  Auger  yesterday  lifted  up  his  voice 
at  the  Porphyry  and  insisted  that 
lepers  should  be  kept  on  an  island,  but 
be  did  not  say  whether  this  island 
should  be  Nantucket  or  Appledore.  The 
most  terrible  torture  of  the  leper  is 
his  own  consciousness  that  otherwise 
kindly  men  and  women  wish  him  any- 
where, even  out  of  the  world,  if  only 
they  may  not  possibly  sep  him  or 
know  of  his  nearness  to  them.  This 
natural  fear  has  been  fed  constantly 
by  superstitions  and  traditions,  by  his- 
torical associations,  by  needlessly  cruel 
customs.  Is  there  the  suggestion  of  a 
leper  within  fifty  miles  of  an  educated 
and  reasonably  cool-minded  man?  He 
sees  the  unfortunate  while  he  is  alive 
clothed  in  a shroud,  and  he  hoars  the 
mass  said  for  him  as  for  the  dead;  he 
hears  the  wooden  clappers,  the  drum, 
the  bell  that  signals  his  dismal  sp- 
projj^li;  lie  sees  the  leper's  window  in  | 
lhe  Catholic  church  through  which  the  I 
wretched  beings  on  their  knees  could 
witness  the  great  mystery  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  tlie  host.  Nor  is  he  comforted 
by  Swinburne’s  poem  or  by  Stevenson’s 
romance. 

It  lias  been  said  that  the  pious  Cru- 
saders brought  leprosy  into  the  west, 
but  the  disease  was  known  in  Europe 
long  before  the  first  crusade.  It  was 
a prevailing  complaint  in  western  Af- 
rica, and  the  rudest  negroes  excluded 
lepers  from  their  society.  The  disease 
once  raged  fearfully  in  France;  it  was 
common  in  Ireland,  and  hospitals  for 
lepers  were  established  in  all  the  larger 
towns  of  Scotland;  but  the  Kaffirs  were 
untouched,  and  some  thought  the  Hot- 
tentots escaped  by  their  habit  of  greas- 
ing themselves.  At  Bath,  England,  in 
1650  there  was  a separate  bath  for 
lepers.  In  the  same  century  the  trav- 
eller from  Delft  to  The  Hague  saw 


poor  solitary  'fellow-mortals  dwelling 
in  huts  on  the  brink  of  the*  water, 
permitted  to  ask  (lie  charity  of  passers- 
by,  who  put  food  or  money  into  a float- 
ing box  east  out  by  the  leprous  hands. 
Sherburn  Hospital  was  .dedicated  to 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters  as  well  as  (o 
the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  nor 
were  the  lepers  there  so  badly  treated. 
Each  had  daily  a large  loaf  of  bread 
and  a gallon  of  ale,  “and,  betwixt  every 
two,  one  mess  or  commons  of  flesh 
three  days  in  the  week,  and  cf  fish, 
cheese  or  butter  on  the  remaining  four; 
on  high  festivals  a double  mess;  and 
in  particular  on  the  feast  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert  in  Lent,  fresh  salmon,  if  it  could 
be  had,  if  not,  oilier  fresh  fish;  and  on 
Michaelmas  Day,  four  messed  on  one 
goose.” 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  reeks  with  folly 
and  superstition.  Even  Voltaire  sug- 
gested that  want  of  linen  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  leprosy.  Is  it  true  that  the 
disease  is  first  observed  on  the  wrist 
and  by  a peculiar  thickening  of  the 
voice?  The  Arabians  know  two  kinds: 
the  common  or  white  leprosy  and  the 
black,  and  they  traced  the  origin -of 
either  to  an  undue  diet,  as  eating  fish 
and  drinking  milk,  and  arsenic  is  with 
them  a favorite  remedy.  The  Moslems 
regard  the  disease  as  a scriptural  one 
on  account  of  its  prevalence  among 
the  Israelites,  who,  they  say,  for  this 
reason  were  driven  out  of  Egypt.  There 
was  a fantastical  belief  in  mediaeval 
Christendom  that  the  Saviour  was  a 
leper.  The  remedies  recommended  by 
the  ancients  were  wild  and  extravagant 
or  disgusting  and  incredible.  The  mere 
mention  of  the  disease  awakened  ter- 
ror and  despair.  The  feeling  of  centu- 
ries, even  that  of  the  present,  was 
voiced  by  the  elder  Pliny,  when  he  ex- 
claimed: “What  an  anger  and  displeas- 
ure of  the  gods  is  this,  thus  to  plague 
aud  punish  us?  Was  it  not  enough  to 
have  sent  among  men  into  the  world 
a certain  number  of  maladies  other- 
wise, and  those  not  so  few  ns  300,  but 
we  must  be  in  fear  and  danger,  still 
every  day  of  new?  and  yet  ‘see!  as 
many  as  there  be  of  them  coming  by 
the  hand  of  God,  yet  men  through  their 
own  excess  and  disorders,  bring  as 
many  more  upon  themselves,  and  be 
causes  still  of  further  troubles  and 
miseries.” 

Jet  this  same  loathsome  disease  has 
called  forth  the  bravest  sympathy 
and  devotion.  Not  only  did  Swinburne’s 
amorous  clerk  care  tenderly  for  the  lep- 
rous woman  that  had  disdained  him; 
men  and  women  have  turned  (heir 
back. on  the  world  and  life  to  care  for 
these  rejected  beings.  Fr.  Damien  was 
not  the  first;  nor  will  he  be  the  last  in 
the  roll  call  of  such  heroic  martyrs. 


•J  * i. 


A DEFERRED  WEDDING. 

Miss  Tveidt,  in  the  little  town  of  ! 
Booge,  S.  D.,  looked  forward  to  her  J 
wedding  day.  The  day  dawned ; the  wed- 
ding dress  was  ready ; the  bridegroom 
was  not  refractory.  But  the  father,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Tveidt,  a carpenter  by  trade,  in- 
stead of  quietly  remaining  at  home, 
chatting  with  the  visiting  relations,  or 
brushing  his  stovepipe  hat  in  honor  of 
the  occasion,  went  out  in  the  morning 
and  returned  "wildly  intoxicated.”  It 
appears  that  his  “joy  at  the  prospect  of 
a son-in-law  overcame  his  discretion.” 
When  he  did  return,  bringing  his  malt 
and  rye  with  him,  there  were  cries  of 
“O  Pa !”  and  reproachful  voices  raised 
against  him.  Thereupon  Mr.  Tveidt 
began  to  break  up  the  furniture,  aud 
when  he  was  tired  of  this  sport  he 
drove  the  family  and  friends  up  the 
stairway  into  an  upper  chamber,  aud 
as  be  drove  he  breathed  out  the  odor 
of  fireworks,  also  threatenings  and 
slaughter.  Officers  were  summoned,  and 
they  took  Mr.  Tveidt  to  Sioux  Falls, 
lodged  him  in  jail,  from  which  he  was 
soon  released.  “The  date  of  the  wedding 
is  uncertain.” 

The  earnest' student  of  sociology  in- 
quires at  once  into  the  cause  of  the 
father's  excessive  hilarity.  Had  he 
despaired  of  seeing  his  daughter  led  to 
the  altar?  Is  she,  like  the  seven  kine 
seen  by  Pharaoh  in  a dream,  ill-favored 
and  lean  fleshed?  Has  she  a cast  in 
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her  eye?  Is  she  “between  40  years  of  ! 
age?"  Did  he  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
the  bridegroom  was  an  easy  mark?  Did 
he,  loosely  lolling  on  the  bar,  laugh 
coarsely  at  intervals,  slap  violently  his 
leg  and  say,  “That's  a good  one  on  him. 
Let’s  have  another  all  round”?  His  con- 
duct was  certainly  a reflection  on  the 

attractiveness  of  his  ehe-ild.  Had  she 
been  to  him  the  apple  of  bis  eye,  he 
would  have  sat  at  home  and  wiped 
away  the  furtive  tear ; or,  with  a brave 
face,  be  would  have  cheered  her  and 
given  her  golden  words  of  advice. 

The  furniture  can  be  repaired  easily 
bv  JMr.  Tveidt  himself,  although  car- 
pentry seldom  begins  at  home.  But  the 
shock  to  the  bridegroom  may  defer  the 
wedding  forever.  If  he  be  of  a prying 
nature,  he  will  ask  himself:  “Why  was 
I the  old  man  so  gay?  What’s  the  out  in 
the  girl?”  Suspicion  will  breed  inju- 
j rious  thoughts.  There  will  be  demands 
for  an  explanation,  tearful,  then  indig- 
! nant  rejoinders.  Or  if  he  be  still  true  to 
his  sweetheart,  is  he  to  be  blamed  for 
fearing  such  a temperamental  father- 
in-law?  If  Mr.  Tveidt  displays  such 
energy  in  joy,  what  would  he  do  in 
anger?  No  wonder  that  the  date  of  the 
j wedding  is  uncertain.  Meanwhile,  we 
hope  to  hear  that  Mr.  Tveidt  has  re- 
paired the  centre  table  and  is  now  at 
work  on  the  sofa;  though  if  he  lias  his 
daughter’s  interest  at  heart  he  began 
with  the  sofa. 

JAPANESE  SUICIDES. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  Japanese 
had  been  the  defenders  of  Port  Arthur 
they  would  have  killed  themselves  in 
preference  to  a capitulation.  It  is  easy 
to  say  such  things.  While  it  is  true  that 
certain  Japanese  during  the  war  have 
preferred  suicide  to  surrender,  it  is  also 
true  that  other  Japanese,  surprised  or 
outnumbered,  have  not  killed  them- 
selves. 

The  attitude  of  the  Japanese  warrior 
toward  death  is  perhaps  not  generally 
understood.  For  many  years  he  has 
taught  himself  to  look  on  death  by  his 
own  hand  as  a normal  ending  of  his 
career.  Rather  than  fall  into  the  power 
of  the  enemy — which  was  to  him  dis- 
j honorable,  no  matter  how  bravely  he 
j had  fought — he  preferred  to  take  his 
i life.  If  in  war  or  in  peace  be  was 
| charged  with  a crime,  his  feudal  chief 
: in  the  old  days  determined  his  guilt, 
j and  if  the  warrior  was  convicted,  he 
| was  ordered  to  commit  suicide.  If  he 
i wished  to  protest  effectively  against 

some  official  abuse  or  injustice  or  to 
turn  a liege  lord  from  pursuing  courses 
injurious  to  his  reputation  and  his  for- 
tunes,” he  killed  himself.  It  mattered 
not  to  him  whether  his  self-sacrifice 
might  be  unavailing.  In  like  manner 
hundreds  would  kill  themselves  out  of 
devotion  to  their  lord,  to  serve  him  in 
the  other  world.  The  children  were 
taught  how  to  pierce  their  breast  or 
throat.  The  idea  of  suicide  es  a natural 
incident  in  life  was  as  familiar  to  fb<un 
as  that  of  the  measles  to  the  school- 
children  of  Boston.  Then  the  mystery 
of  Buddhism  enters  in  : that  for  him 
who  has  found  Buddha  "there  is  neither 
birth  nor  death,  growth  nor  decay.”  At 
the  same  time  the  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  certain  rulers  tried 
to  check  the  suicide  of  serving  warriors 
I who  mourned  a departed  chief. 

The  Japanese,  however,  did  not  so 
j gladly  give  up  life  on  account  of  philo- 
I sophic  reasons,  such  ns  were  advanced 

• ■ by  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans,  or  by 
1 1 such  Germans  as  Schopenhauer.  The 

Japanese  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
killing  themselves  merely  to  get  rid  of 
a painful  disease,  to  escape  poverty,  to 
shuffle  off  a responsibility.  Schopen- 
hauer was  never  so  occidental  as  when 
he  stated  that  as  soon  as  the  terrors 
of  life  reach  the  point  at  which  they 
outweigh  the  terrors  of  death  a man 
will  put  an  end  to  his  life.  The  phi- 
losopher gave  many  reasons  why  no 
thoughtful,  sensible  person  should  wish 

* to  live,  but  he  himself  took  excellent 
1 care  of  his  health,  was  frightened  when- 
n ever  he  heard  of  a cholera  case,  and 

pvtremely  fussv  about  his  food  at 


:able  d’hote.  He  reasoned  admirably 
that  a man  should  abandon  the  will  to 
live,  but  he  did  not  show  the  way  by  the 
illustrative  and  exemplary  deed.  Hege- 
sias,  who  went  about  lecturing  on  the 
miseries  of  life,  painted  them  in  such 
dismal  colors  that  the  hearers  went  im- 
mediately into  the  next  world,  so  that 
the  ruler  Ptolemy  felt  himself  obliged 
to  put  an  end  to  the  educational  series ; 
but  Ilegesias  himself  preferred  the 
known  miseries  to  the  possible  experi- 
ences or  blissful  annihilation. 

There  was  a time  in  America  as  well 
as  in  England  when  suicide  was  popu- 
larly regarded  as  a crime,  and  a sur- 
vival of  this  popular  belief  is  seen  in 
various  statutes  concerning  the  attempt 
to  commit  suicide,  and  concerning  the 
responsibility  of  all  encouragers  or  as- 
sistants. The  suicide  was  once  buried 
like  a vampire  at  the  meeting  of  cross- 
roads with  a stake  through  his  body.  We 
have  changed  all  that.  One  often  hears 
a suicide  applauded,  especially  after  he 
has  committed  some  unworthy  deed. 
“What  else  could  he  have  done?”  “He 
atoned  for  his  foolishness  by  his  death.” 
Even  life  insurance  companies  have 
grown  more  indulgent.  And  yet  the  man 
who,  by  his  own  misconduct,  brings 
shame  and  want  on  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  then  makes  a melodramatic 
ending  with  a spectacular  letter  in 
which  he  tells  the  world  that  he,  the 
egoist,  cannot  endure  disgrace,  seems 
to  us  a meaner  wretch  than  he  that 
serves  his  time. 


J /u. 
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New  Works  by  French  Composers 
Successfully  Played  for  First 
Time  in  the  Country — Mr.  Ferir 
the  Viola  Soloist. 


The  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
Georges  Longy  conductor,  gave  the  first 
concert  of  its  sixth  season  last  night  in 
Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a large  and 
brilliant  audience.  The  programme  was 
as  follows: 

Danse  Slave Chabrier 

Prelude  to  “Axel” Georges 

Au-dante  for  viola  and  orchestra Sltt 

Mr.  Smile  Ferir. 

“Boabdil,”  symphonic  poem Sporck 

Concerto  in  G minor  (.1st  movement) ..  .Forsyth 
Mr.  Ferir. 

Gymnopedies.  No.  1,  No.  2 Erik  Satie 

Orchestrated  by  Debussy. 

Meditation  on  the  7th  Prelude  of  J.  S. 

Bach Bordier 

Heroic  March  of  Szabadi Massenet 

All  these  pieces  with  the  exception  of 
Massenet’s  March  were  played  here  for 
the  first  time,  unless  Chabrier’s  Dance 
from  his  opera  "Le  Rot  malgre  lui’’  has 
been  performed  at  a "Pop”  concert. 
The  pieces  by  Georges,  Sporck,  Forsyth, 
Satie  and  Bordier  were  In  all  probability 
played  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 

Alexandre  Georges  wrote  a prelude 
and  incidental  music  for  Villiers  de 
l isle  Adam's  extraordinary  play  "Axel.’’ 
which  was  produced  in  Paris  in  1894. 
The  play  is  interminable  and  impossible; 
yet  there  are  pages  of  sonorously  su- 
perb rhetoric,  just  as  there  are  fan- 
tastical and  melodramatic  extrava- 
gancies. as  when  Axel  says  to  Sara, 
who  is  picturing  their  future  happiness: 
"As  for  living?  Our  servants  will  do 
that  lor  us,"  and  then  proposes  a vio- 
lent death  as  the  only  happiness  possi- 
ble The  music  of  Georges  is  not  highly 
imaginative;  there  is  little  suggestion  of 
the  wildness  or  of  the  sombre  splendor 
of  the  tragedy.  It  is  only  well  made 
and  euphonious,  and  that  after  all  is 
something  in  these  anarchistic  days. 

Georges  Sporck  was  born  April  9,  1870. 
(We  are  inclined  to  be  biographical,  for 
his  name  and  that  of  Satie  and  of 
Forsyth  are  not  found  even  in  the  lat- 
est music  dictionaries.)  He  studied  with 
Pessard.  Guiraud  and  Dubois,  and  as  a 
young  man  was  known  as  a pianist  of 
much  force.  He  has  written  a sym- 
phonic poem,  “Islande;”  a symphonic 
prelude,  an  orchestral  suite,  a piano 
1 concerto,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces, 

I songs,  and  he  has  set  music  for  solo 
voice  ’ and  orchestra  to  some  of  Jean 
Richepin's  poems.  He  has  also  com- 
posed a cantabile  for  organ  and  or- 
chestra, which  was  performed  at  Rouen 
in  1S96. 

His  "Boabdil”  was  inspired  by  a prose 
poem  of  Loriot-Lecaudey;  or  perhaps 
the  argument  was  written  in  explana- 
tion of  the  music.  However  this  may  be. 
the  author  speaks  confidently  of  Boabdil 
as  "le  dernier  Abencerage.”  The  music 
is  supposed  to  portray,  first  Grenada  as 
It  flourished  under  the  Moors,  then  the 
att  ick  of  the  Spaniards,  the  flight  of 
Boabdil  and  his  emotions  as  he  looked 
back  front  the  summit  of  a hill  and  saw 
for  the  last  time  in  his  beloved  city. 


| ner  of  a fresco,  and  the  main  episodes 
lire  boldly  sketched.  The  tone-picture 
1 of  Grenada  is  not  warmly  imaginative 
and  there  is  not  the  Spanish  atmosphere 
or  color  that  other  composers  have  sug- 
gested with  simpler  means.  The  Inva- 
sion episode  is  good  programme  music 
but  by  far  the  most  successful  part  of 
the  work  in  musical  portraiture  is  the 
finfiai  episode  in  which  Sporck  strikes 
the  note  of  truly  individual  melancholy 
This  episode  Is  finely  thought  and  ex- 
pressively scored.  There  Is  here  no  con- 
I tional  lamentation,  nor  is  there  any 
laborious  attempt  at  originality  in  grief. 
"Boabdil”  was  performed  at’  Paris  iii 
1902.  but  we  believe  it  was  produced 
somewhere  before  that. 

Erik  Satie  is  an  extraordinary  person. 
He  calls  himself  a "symbolist 
musician.”  He  was  associated  with  the 
Sar  Peladan  in  the  attempt  to  main- 
tain a "Rosicrucian  Salon.”  and  he 
wrote  music  for  the  Sar’s  "Son  of  the 
Stars,”  a Chaldean  Wagnerism”  in 
three  acts.  He  also  composed  a typical 
theme  for  the  Sar’s  novel  "Le  Panthee.” 
He  applied  in  all  seriousness  in  1892  for 
the  chair  of  composition  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  made  vacant  by  Guiraud's 
death,  and  in  1894  he  wrote  a letter  to 
Saint-Saens  complaining  that  he  haa 

not  been  taken  into  the  “Institut.”  al- 
though he  was  "chapelmaster  of  the 
Metrooolitan  Church  of  Art  of  Jesus 
Christ,  conductor."  It  would  seem  as 
though  such  a man  should  have  im- 
mediately any  position  or  honor  he: 
might  desire.  His  “Gymnopedies,” 
originally,  we  believe,  for  piano,  have 
been  orchestrated  by  Debussy.  The 
Gymnopedia,  we  are  informed  by  that 
friend  of  youth,  the  Greek  lexicon,  was 
a vearlv  festival  in  honor  of  those  who 
fell  at  Thryrea,  and  naked  boys  danced 
and  went  through  a gymnastic  exercise. 

It  is  a pity  that  a note  to  this  effect 
was  not  printed  on  the  programme — in 
English,  not  in  French,  although  the 
programme  was  written  in  French, 
which  was  unnecessary,  for  the  major- 
ity of  the  players  and  of  the  audience 
were  New  Englanders  who  use  the 
English  language— pace  Mr.  Barrett 
Wendell— as  the  means  of  official  and 
familiar  communication.  What  Satie's 
music  is  in  its  original  form  we  do  not 
know;  in  Debussy’s  arrangement  it  is 
singularly  beautiful  and  impressive.  Its 
simplicity,  classic  spirit  and  nobility,  to- 
gether with  the  combined  rhythmic  and 
color  effects,  made  it  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  concert. 

Jules  Bordier  has  composed  much 
music;  an  opera,  "Le  Fiance  de  la  Mer” 
(Royan,  1895),  a ballet;  "Chatterton.”  a 
symphony,  an  overture,  "Nadia,”  a “Di- 
vertissement Macabre.”  “Lorelei”  and 
other  pieces  of  more  or  less  importance. 
The  Meditation  on  Baoh’s  prelude  is 
legitimately  effective.  There  is  an  open- 
ing violin  solo,  which  was  played  with 
warmth  and  breadth  of  tone  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Codman,  the  concert  master  this 
season.  The  treatment  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theme  to  the  sonorous 
climax  shows  technical  skill  of  no  mean 
order  and  a certain  sweep  of  vision  and 
largeness  of  expression. 

Mr.  Ferir  of  the  Symphony  orchestra 
played  a solo  by  Sitt  and  the  first  move- 
ment of  Forsyth’s  concerto  for  viola  in 
G.  minor.  Cyril  Forsyth  was  bom  in 
Kent,  Eng.,  and  studied  with  Stanford 
in  London.  This  concerto  was  produced 
at  a promenade  concert  in  London,  with 
Mr.  Ferir  as  the  interpreter,  on  Sept. 
12,  1903.  The  excerpt  is  interesting  in 
its  general  structure,  in  its  orchestra- 
tion and  in  its  episodes  rather  than  in 
the  thematic  thought.  It  is  not  a con- 
ventional work,  and  Mr.  Forsyth  will 
not  probably  be  a meek  follower  of  the 
English  professors  and  music  doctors 
who  still  bow  the  knee  reverently  to 
Mendelssohn.  Mr.  Ferir  played  the 
viola  as  one  enamored  of  his  instru- 
ment, as  one  who  wished  to  show  that 
it  was  worthy  the  praise  of  Berlioz. 
His  tone  is  always  a delight,  and  his 
artistry  is  of  high  distinction. 

Chabrier’s  characteristic  dance  put  the 
audience  at  once  in  good  humor,  and 
Maaaenet’s  march  brought  a tumultuous 
close. 

Mrs.  Hall,  the  president  of  the  club, 
Mr.  Longy.  a leader  by  instinct  and 
training,  and  the  players  may  . well  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  the 
concert.  It  Is  well  known  that  the  play- 
ers are  for  the  most  part  amateurs. 
Criticism  of  errors  in  detail  would  be 
ungracious  and  unnecessary,  and  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  orchestral  technic 
has  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  now  a much  easier  task  to  praise  than 
to  blame.  From  the  technical  stand- 
point, the  concert  of  last  night  was  the 
most  successful  of  the  many  in  which 
interesting  novelties  have  been  pre- 
sented. 

This  orchestral  club  has  contributed 
materially  to  the  pleasure  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  music  lovers  of  this 
city,  who  are  deeply  in  debt  to  Mr. 
Longy  for  his  taste  and  skill  and  to 
those  who  have  made  it  possible  by 
their  courage,  enthusiasm  and  support 
for  them  to  know  what  contemporary 
French  musicians  are  doing  and  in  what 
manner  they  express  their  musical 
thoughts.  

THE  HOFFMAN  QUARTET. 

The  Hoffmann  Quartet  (Messrs.  Hoff- 
mann, Bok,  Rissland  and  Barth)  gave 
its  second  concert  of  the  season  last 
evening  in  Potter  Hall.  The  programme 
consisted  of  Schumann's  quartet  in  A 
majot,  op.  41.  No.  3;  Mozart’s  quartet  in 
D major  for  . flute,  violin,  viola  and 
'cello,  and  Tschaikowsky’s  piano  trio, 
“In  memory  of  a great  artist,”  (Nicho- 
las Rubinstein).  The  assisting  artists 
were  Miss  Edith  Thompson,  pianist,  and 
Mr.  Daniel  Maquarre,  flutist. 

The  programme  altogether  was  full  of 
interest  and  variety.  The  quartet's 
plaving  of  Schumann’s  work  was 
smiith  and  musicianly,  careful  in  detail, 
often  imaginative;  the  two  adagio  pas- 
sages showed  genuine  emotion.  The 
quartet  by  Mozart  was  written  at 
Mannheim  in  1777,  when  the  composer 
was  intimate  with  the  flutist  Wendling. 
It  was  played  by  Mr.  Maquarre’s 
brother  and  the  Kneisel  Quartet  a year 
ago.  The  music  is  quiet  and  pleasant, 
with  the  pastoral  atmosphere  so  often 
suggested  by  the  tones  of  a flute.  Mr. 
Maquarre's  performance  was  graceful 
and  even,  as  was  that  of  the  other 


mTscha?knwsky’s  trio  was  perhaps  the  [ 
most  satisfying  music  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Parts  of  it  are  indescribably 
appealing.  It  was  pla  yed  ^ 

emotion,  but  admirably  from  the  techni- 
cal point  of  view;  what  Miss  Thompson  s 
performance  lacked  in  passion  was 
atoned  for  by  finish.  It  was  smooQi, 
rhythmic,  delicate;  it  was  not  without 
Imagination.  The  ensemble  was  excel- 
lent. The  audience  was  small  on  ac- 
count of  the  weather,  but  appreciative 
there  was  much  applause,  and  Miss 
Thompson  received  flowers. 

GRAY  OR  GREEN? 

Mr.  E.  C.  Barnard  says:  “When 
women  come  to  understand  the  beauti- 
ful harmony  and  dainty  effects  of  6teel 
gray  stockings  in  contrast  with  the 
dark  skirts  they  usually  wear  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  I expect  to  see  them 
quite  as  popular  as  the  blacks  that  now 
obtain  so  universally.” 

H-in-rn!  We  at  once  consulted  Coo- 
ley's "The  Toilet” — an  invaluable  work. 
Our  copy  was  once  owned  by  a well 
known  play  actress,  who  contributed 
interesting  marginal  notes  on  the  pages 
that  treated  of  corns  and  superfluous 
hair.  Mr.  Cooley,  alas!  takes  a calm, 
prosaic  view.  Perhaps  he  is  color 
blind.  He  recommends  worsted  or 
woollen  as  the  best  for  all  seasons  of 
the  year;  thread  or  silk  are  “highly  ob- 
jectionable,” for  they  are  incapable  of 
absorbing  perspiration  and  carrying  it 
off.  But  the  glory  of  the  stocking  is 
not  its  material,  not  its  usefulness  as  a 
receptacle  for  money  or  some  bit  of 
jewelry;  the  glory  of  the  stocking  is  in 
its  color. 

We  happened  to  be  calling  on  the 
Johnsons  last  night,  and  we  mentioned 
Mr.  Barnard’s  theory.  Mr.  Johnson 
became  at  once  excited;  he  consulted 
commonplace  books  and  indexes,  and  ho 
then  told  us  that  Philip  II.  was  the 
first  to  wear  silk  stockings,  in  1356; 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  first  put  them  on 
four  years  later;  that  Henry  H.  of 
France  wore  them  at  his  sister’s  wed- 
ding— Mrs.  Johnson  interrupted:  "I 

should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  stock- 
ings the  sister  wore” — and  Mr.  Johnson 
bedame  boresome;  but  nbt  one  word 
about  color.  Mr.  Johnson  finally  said: 
"But  stockings  are  seldom  in  evidence. 
What  does  it  matter  whether  they  be 
steel  gray  or  black?”  His  wife  looked 
at  him  almost  contemptuously,  we 
thought.  “Herkimer,  isn’t  there  some 
beer  on  the  ice?  Suppose  yon  go  out  to 
the  dining  room,  and  we’ll  join  you  as 
soon  as  you  are  ready.” 

We  were  alone,  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
said  gently:  "I  myself  prefer  emerald 
green;  then  turquoise  blue.  With  a dark 
house  skirt  yellow  stockings  are  pretty 
for  younger  women  than  I.  I suppose 
white  hose  are  still  worn  by  some,  but 
in  these  days  such  coquetry  is  too  f'i 
dent.  A woman,  however  old  she  may 
j be,  can  never  be  too  careful  about  her 
j stockings.  Steel  gray?  No,  they  lack 
j distinction,  they  do  not  accentuate  nat- 
| ural  beauty,  they  are  not  trig  and 
neat..  Where,  pray,  does  this  Mr.  Bar- 
nard live?”  "We  read  his  opinion  in 
a St.  Louis  newspaper.”  “Oh,”  said 
Mrs.  Johnson,  “I  do  not  know  any  St. 

| Louis  women.  But  Herkinner  is  call- 
ing,” and,  as  she  rose  from  her  chair 
with  the  lightness  of  a girl,  we  were 
convinced  of  her  unerring  taste. 

CUSPIDORIA.  ' 

The  third  Volume  of  Henry  Greville’i 
Memoirs  has  just  been  published,  and 
from  it  we  learn  that  in  1S57  Siamese 
envoys  gave  presents  to  Queen  Vic-’^ 
toria.  Among  the  gifts  were  “a  cigar 
case,  a spittoon  (on  implement  she 
had  never  heard  of)  and  a pair  of  trou% 
prs.”  The  visitors  entered  the  Queen’s 
presence  on  all  fours  and  dc-livered  a 
harangue  in  that  position,  so  that  she 
nearly  laughed  “right  out  loud.”  ■ 
Victoria  had  never  heard  of  a spit- 
toon! When  was  the  spittoon  invented 
and  by  whom?  Why  spittoon?  From 
“spit”  and  “on”  and  “toon”  for 
euphony?  But  vve  forget,  but  we  for- 
get! Genteel  persons,  when  they  are 
obliged  to  refer  to  this  article  of  public 
furniture,  say  cuspidor,  and  pronounce 
it  as  though  it  were  a foreign  word. 
This  it  is,  although  some  are1  inclined 
to  think  that  cuspidor  came  from  some 
humorist’s  brain,  as  the  word  “simo- 
leon” — an  uncertain  sum  of  money — | 


lit-!'  sounds  lit 


_ — KO  good 
zymos,  ;i  I mi,  thought  by  some  to 
Vttie  Greek  for  ‘•whiskers.”  O the 
ascinatiiig  study  of  etymology!  Should 
he  familiar  term  for  a man  in  an 
dva  need  stage  of  intoxication  Ik; 
ory-eyed,”  or  “oriide,”  or  “oryide”? 
>ut  we  wander. 

< ’uspidor,  or  cuspidore,  or  cuspadore, 
ome.s  from  the  Portuguese.  The  Span- 
h term  for  the  same  receptacle  is 
t>scupidera”/or  “eseupidero,”  for  there 
re  both  forms.  The  words  are  to  be 
aeed  back  to  the  Latin  “conspuere,” 
bother  the  implement  bo  a sawdust 
K rt  stored  urn  or  something  mystic 
{id  nickel-plated.  Futhcrmore.  ' the 
spidor  was  known  in  English  litera- 
te certainly  as  early  as  177y, 
wrest,  in  his  voyage  to  New  Gu’i 
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MR.  SIMS'  QUESTION 

When  twins  are  born  among  certain 


for 

i ,wrest.  in  his  voyage  to  New  Guinea, 

j rule  this  statement:  ‘‘Before  each  per- 
lin  was  placed  a large  brass  salver,  a 
i jbek  eartheru  pot  of  water  and  a brass 
I'l  spadore.” 

j"  e have  all  grown  squeamish  of 
ff>  antl  “cuspidor”  is  preferred  to  the 
ij.’ictly  English  term  because  there  is 
| direct  allusion  to  the  verb  “to 
ft.  The  act  itself,  a necessary  and 
]en  wliolesome  function,  is  regarded 
i indecent.  We  are  not  referring  to 
' long  or  short  aimed  expectorations 
‘ the  tobacco  chewer,  whose  marks- 
miship  in  the  more  glorious  days  of 
Sfierican  democracy  excited  (die'  awe 
1 compelled  the  admiration  of  visit- 
| foreigners.  There  lias  been  much 
lisense  talked  about  spitting  as  a 
juiiarfy  American  vice.  As  a mat- 
of  fact,  spitting  lias  played,  and 
1’  Plays,  ail  important  part  in  the 
clot-e  of  all  countries.  The  custom 
s practised  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
|d  fortune  or  of  safeguarding  the 
tter  against  the  evil  eye  cr  any 
jer  injurious  manifestation.  The  man 
spits  for  good  luck  on  a coin,  won 
ja  bet  or  received  ‘as  a tip  is  in 
■t  descent  from  Greek  and  Roman 
J’tkies.  The  Greeks  spat  three 
jes  into  their  bosoms  when  they 
a madman  or  an  epileptic,  just  as 
‘sians  spit  today  when  they  meet  a 
st.  To  prevent  witches  from 
ming  a person  by  obtaining  some  of 
{cut  hair,  this  hair  Was  spit  on,  just 
ut  nails  were  burifed.  The  squinter 
as  dangerous  as  the  person  with 
evil  eye,  and  only  spitting  thrice 
d ward  off  the  injury.  A piebald 
;e  brings  bad  luck,  and  when  it  is 
there  should  be  immediate  spitting, 
was  customary  in  North  Wales 
the  worshippers  to  spit  on  the 
\ whenever  the  clergyman  men- 
ed  the  name  of  the  devil.  English 
ers  meeting  to  urge  'a  raise  of 
r wages  would  spit,,  on  a stone  to 
v that  they  would  stand  by  each 
Pugilists  used  to  spit  on  their 
Is  for  luck— we  say  “used,”  for  the 
pette  of  the  ring  has  changed  of 
but  Roman  athletes  indulged 
selves  in  the  practice.  In  eastern 
!ca  when  chiefs  made'up  after  a | 
lel  they  spat  on  each  other,  as  ' 
i now  shake  hands.  A page  would 
contain  all  that  might  he  said 
t spittle  as  a medicinal  remedy, 
ill  be  remembered  that  the  Saviour 
not  disdain  to  fall  in  with  the 
rstitious  thought  of  his  day  when 
pat  on  the  ground  and  made  clay 
he  spittle,  and  he  anointed  the 
of  the  blind  man  with  the  clay, 
ire  teaches  us  to  spit  whenever  we 
conscious  of  a foul  smell.  No 
per  that  a learned  man  asked  late- 
Who  knows  whether  ‘good  man- 
may  not  have  had  some  bad' 
and  that  many  a case  of  diph- 
a might  have  been  avoided  if  it 
never  been  considered  vulgar  to 

Ring  is  now  a punishable  offence 
rtain  instances.  We  have  seen 
warning  passengers  against  spit- 
off  or  on  the  car,”  from  which  it 
:1  seem  that  even  a feat  of  acro- 
skill  is  considered  dangerous  to 
mblic  health.  Passengers  in  a 
re  liardiy  able  to  spit  on  it. 


African  tribes,  one  of  them  is  slaught- 
ered immediately  to  bring  good  luck  to 
the  survivor,  the  parents  and  the  folk. 
When  twins  are  born  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  entertaining  comment 
among  the  friends  of  the  family,  there 
is  good-natiifed  joking  at  the  business 
office  of  the  father,  and  in  small  vil- 
lages the  news  of  the  arrival  is  tele- 
graphed to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Let  no  one 
despair  of  the  republic,  as  long  as  twins 
are  born!  The  babies  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  color  of  ribbon. 
They  grow  and  they  are  dressed  alike. 
When  courting  time  comes  round,  there 
is  much  confusion,  whether  they  be 
male  or  female,  for  there  is  mistaken 

identity  and  jocose  or  embarrassing  con- 
sequences. The  male  twins  enjoy  certain 
perquisites.  Henry  is  invited  to  drink 
I when  the  rebellious  liquor  is  intended 
for  George.  If  George  is  in  a ^ight 
I place,  he  can  put  the  blame  on  his  dear 
brother.  Furthermore,  the  twins  are 
[ always  popular  in  the  small  town;  they 
are  enliveners  of  conversation;  their 
resemblance  is  always  a subject  of  sur- 
prise and  anecdote. 

There  are  twins  that  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate— the  pitiable  beings  who  are 
bound  together  by  some  band  of  flesh, 
united  hideously.  Better  far  the  fate 
of  him,  a prisoner,  who  was  fastened 
to  a corpse,  for  he  at  least-  preserved 
his  individuality.  The  Bohemian  twins 
— Rosa-Josepha  Blazek— doomed  to 
live  in  too  inseparable  companionship, 
are  now  exhibiting  on  the  stage  of  a 
Londhn  music  hall.  Such  twins,  when 
born  in  a lowly  station,  are  always  ex- 
hibited. This  is  their  fate.  The  par- 
ents are  not  necessarily  at  fault.  The 
wretches  have  no  other  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  who  notes  the 
appearance  of  the  Bohemian  pair  in 
London,  hints  darkly  that  like  mon- 
strosities have  been  known  in  noble 
families  of  England;  “joined  twins 
have  played  a silent  part  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  succession  to  a peerage.” 
Those  born  in  poverty  share  the  un- 
pleasant notoriety  of  the  ossified  man 
and  all  others  mocked  by  nature.  Yet 
it  is  said  that  the  life  of  the  Siamese 
twins,  who  settled  in  a southern  state 
and . died  there,  was  comparatively 
cheerful.  What  became  of  Christine 
Milly,  the  Double-headed  Nightingale? 
Think  of  a double-headed,  full-fledged 
prima  donna  and  her  demands  on  the 
manager  of  an  opera  house!  Then  there 
were  the  attached  twins,  who,  sepa- 
rated by  a surgeon's  knife  in  Paris, 
died,  one  almost  immediately  after  the 
severance  and  the  other  soon  after. 

Mr.  Sims  has  written  many  melo- 
dramas, and  lie  naturally  takes  a melo- 
dramatic view  of  these  poor  monsters. 
Let  the  premise  be  granted  that  the 
two,  as  a rule,  have  different  disposi- 
tions, and  are  inclined  t^  act  individu- 
ally to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Sup- 
pose they  were  to  be  left  alone  with  a 
child,  and  one  should  take  it  into  his 
head  to  kill  the  child  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  liis  companion,  what  would  be 
done  to  the  murderer?  It  would  not  be 
just  to  imprison  or  hang  the  iunocent 
for  the  crime  of  the  guilty,  although 
stranger  deeds  have  in  times  past  been 
called  acts  of  justice. 

Is  the  premise  true?  Have  not  such 
unfortunates,  as  a rule,  been  amiable? 

It  looks  as  though  Mr.  Sims  were  med- 
itating a new  play  with  an  original 
motive,  one  not  borrowed  from  the 
French.  Surely,  no  such  question  has 
beeu  asked  since  Jemmy  Boswell  ex- 
asperated Dr.  Johnson  by  inquiring  of 
him  what  he  should  do  if  he  were  to  he 
locked  up  in  a tower  with  a baby. 


FALSE  PERCEPTION.  _ 

The  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
singular  performance  of  the  Russian 
fleet  off  the  English  coast  might  as  well 
stand  up  and  disband,  for  Mr.  Remy 
j de  Gourmont  has  gone  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  a most  ingenious  way. 
Mr.  de  Gourmont  has  contributed  for 
some  years  short  essays  entitled  “epi- 
logues” to  the  Mercure  de  France. 
Some  of  them  have  been  disconcerting 
and  others  irritating  to  readers  who  are 


inclined  to  entertain  opinions  indorsed 
by  all  orthodox  persons. 

HiS  theory  of  the  unfortunate  ad- 
venture is  not  based  on  the  reasonable 
English  outcry,  the  arrogant  Russian 
rejoinder  or  the  recollection  of  the 
Hull  fishermen  whose  memory  was  pe- 
cuniarily jogged.  He  begins  by  a state- 
ment that  the  boundary  between  true 
hallucination,  which  is  perception,  and 
false  perception,  which'  is  hallucination, 
is  often  very  difficult  to  establish,  and 
some  at  this  will  cudgel  their  brains 
and  read  no  more.  The  eye  is  so  well 
made  to  see  that  it  sees  even  when 
there  is  nothing  for  it  to  see.  “Fulfil- 
ling the  office  of  a projector,  it  takes 
into  the  brain  and  projects  into  space 
the  image  that  it  will  look  at  leisurely.” 
An  interior  vision  goes  out  from  the 
eye;  an  exterior  one  is  not  received. 
There  are  times  more  favorable  than 
others  for  such  hallucinations— twilight, 
or  when  there  is  a glare  of  light  in  the 
desert  or  on  a calm  sea.  When  a mind 
is  healthy  and  undisturbed,  such  visions 
leave  only  a vague  impression  and  are 
only  casually  remembered.  Such  hallu- 
cinations are  common  in  the  country 
among  simple  folk  and  the  impression 
may  be  collective.  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
origin  of  satyrs,  sirens,  and  other 
strange  persons  who  have  appeared  to 
normal  observers. 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  dwellers 
in  the  woods  and  fields  have  thus  seen 
gods  and  demigods  and  strange  horned 
creatures;  that  seaeoast  men  have 
heard  the  sirens  sing  and  been  wooed 
by  mermaids.  We  readily  grant  that 
there  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus  an 
epidemic  among  river-maidens  of  Gaul, 
and  that  the  people  of  Lisbon  sent  a 
committee  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  fact  that  they 
had  all  seen  old  Triton  in  a grotto  play, 
ing  tunes  on  his  couch.  These  were  all 
pleasant  hallucinations,  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  stolid  facts.  We  will  also 
agree  to  the  proposition  that  the  village 
priest  in  France  does  not  always  come 
back  after  he  ik  dead  to  obtain  the 
prayers  of  his  flock,  although  the  vil- 
lagers may  all  swear  solemnly  they 
have  seen  him.  and  that  after  the 
prayers  are  said  he  remains  quiet  in 
his  grave.  But  when  Mr.  de  Gourmont 
would  class  the  sight  of  a sea  serpent 
as  an  hallucination,  we  must  protest. 
The  sea  serpent  is  too  near  home  for 
us  to  doubt  his  existence.  He  is  seen 
off  the  New  England  coast  at  least  once 
every  summer.  Mr.  Vedder  observed 
him  carefully  and  painted  him  in  liis 
lair.  We  do  not  need  to  quote  the  tes- 
timony of  the  old  foreign  bishop — whose 
name  we  cannot  at  this  moment  spell, 
hut  it  sounds  like  the  name  of  some 
tropical  plant  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses— there  is  no  need  of  summoning 
into  court  hardy  mariners,  accom- 
plished naval  officers  and  worthy 
clergymen  of  England.  The  sea  ser- 
pent—the  real  thing  with  a head  about 
the  size  of  a barrel,  with  a horse’s 
mane,  etc.— is  a New  England  institu-  j 
tion.  Mr.  de  Gourmont  cannot  sneer 
him  away  by  saying  that  no  one  ever 
harpooned  a sea  serpent.  Of  course . I 
they  never  did;  he  goes  too  fast. 

The  Russians,  then,  timorous,  pos- 
sibly heated  with  vodka,  were  expect- 
ing to  see  Japanese  torpedo  boats  any- 
where, everywhere.  The  interior  cere- 
bral image  at  last  went  out  from  them, 
assumed  shape  in  English  waters  and 
they  then  saw  the  war  boats  as  a mark 
for  cannon.  False  perception  worked 
injury  through  hallucination.  It's  a 
beautiful,  almost  comforting  theory, 
and  England  will  not  be  so  matfer  of 
fact,  so  strictly  commercial,  as  to  en- 
deavor to  combat  it.  As  Mr.  de  Gour- 
mont  says,  in  conclusion:  “This  vision 
of  the  Russians  was  prophetic— if  they 
have  not  yet  seen  the  Japanese  torpedo 
boats,  they  will  see  them,”  even  though 
they  be  ordered  back  for  a time. 
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SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL. 


Eleventh  in  Series  Today  to  Include 
D’lndy's  Symphony  No.  2,  Brahms’ 
Waltzes  and  a Dvorak  Overture. 


The  11th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor, 
will  be  held  this  afternoon  in  Symphony 


Hall;  The  programme  will  include  these 
orchestral  pieces:  Vincent  d’lndy’s 

symphony  in  B flat,  major.  No.  2; 
Brahms’  waltzes,  orchestrated  liy  Mr. 
Gericke,  and  Dvorak’s  "Carnival'’  over- 
ture. The  symphony  was  produced  at 
Paris  in  February,  1904,  and  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  America  last  Satur- 
day night  in  Philadelphia  under  Mr. 
Scheel’s  direction.  It  is  a work  of  much 
labor  and  profound  science.  Two 
themes  struggle  for  mastery  throughout 
the  work,  and  in  the  finale  one  serves  as 
the  bass  for  the  triumphant  song  of  the 
other.  The  waltzes  of  Brahms  com- 
posed for  piano,  four  hands,  were  scored 
during  Mr.  Gericke’s  first  visit  here 
for  performance  in  a private  house.  He 
added  parts  for  other  instruments  when 
the  work  was  performed  in  public  a 
few  years  ago.  The  “Carnival”  overture 
is  a section  of  the  triple  overture  com- 
posed by  Dvorak  and  performed  at  'nis 
farewell  concert  in  Prague  just  before 
he»left  to  take  charge  of  Mrs.  Thurber’s 
conservatory,  in  New  York.  It,  with  its 
companions,  was  performed  at  the  con- 
cert given  in  honor  of  him  soon  after  his 
arrival. 

Miss  Muriel  Foster,  the  English  con- 
tralto, will  sing  “Penelope’s  Lament," 
from  Bruch’s  “Ulysses,”  which  was 
sung  here  last  season  by  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Hall,  and  three  of  Elgar’s  sea 
songs,  which  are  familiar  to  concert- 
goers.  Miss  Foster  was  here  late  last 
season  and  sang  with  the  Arbos  quartet 
and  at  a Symphony  concert. 

There  will  be  no  Symphony  concerts  I 
next  week. 

A PRESSING  NEED. 

In  this  democratic  country  no 
thoughtful  observer  refuses  any  longer 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  in  any 
small  or  large  town  of  a class  that 
down  the  ages  has  beeu  described  as 
“gilded  set,”  “upper  ten,”  “upper  cir- 
cle,” and  other  terras  of  contemptuous 
indignation  that  is  really  a manifesta- 
tion of  contemptible  snobbery.  He 
may  smilingly  question  the  right  of  cer- 
tain members  to  their  position;  but  he 
must  accent  the  facts  in  the  case,  for 
he  realizes  that  the  good  old  day  when 
the  stone  mason  discussed  the  sermon 
with  Judge  Boompointer  as  they 
walked  home  from  church,  when  the 
hired  man  in  his  smock  frock  voted 
openly  against  his  employer  in  town 
meeting  is  now  to  be  found  only  in 
the  recollection  of  survivors  and  in  the 
book  of  De  Tocqueville. 

There  are  select  directories  for  the 
use  of  the  choice  citizens  and  citizen- 
esses,  which  contain  the  names  of  only 
“knowable”  or  “possible”  persons. 
These  directories  are  regarded  as  safe; 
they  are  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
girls,  for  there  is  no  name  that  would 
bring  a blush  to  the  cheek  of  even  the 
social  climber,  after  lie  has  nearly 
reached  the  top  of  the  ladder— and 
there  is  no  more  sensitive  person.  The 
common  names  have  been  properly 
hyphenated,  and  every  male  in  the 
directory  lias  “Mr.”  before  his  full 
spread  name.  Yet  hqw  incomplete  is 
even  this  directory!  There  is  a yearly 
social  rise,  and  many  are  safely  landed 
with  the  fail  and  winter  tides.  The 
fact  that  the  names  of  the  newcomers 
were  not.  in  the  social  directory  of  the 
year  before  subjects  them  to  unneces- 
sary humiliation,  even  though  there  be 
quarterly  editions,  for  one  may  rise 
into  prominence,  like  Jonah’s  gourd,  in 
a night.  As  only  name,  street  number, 
club,  aud  location  of  summer  home  are 
given,  there  is  no  indication  of  the  real 
importance  of  the  enrolled  men  and 
women. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  future  social 
directory  should  be  the  book  of  daily 
and  vulgar  use,  minus  its  advertise- 
ments, lists  of  benevolent  societies  and 
other  irrelevant  and  impertinent  in- 
formation. No  name,  however  humble, 
should  be  omitted,  for  there’s  no  know- 
ing what  the  future  will  do  socially  for 
the  present  obscure.  Thus  Mr.  Felix 
O’Mulligan,  plumber,  should  thus  he 
recorded:  “Descended  through  his 

mother,  from  Dermot  Macmorrogh, 
King  of  Leinster.  A coming  man;  he 
has  devoted  heelers  aud  a strong  pull 
on  the  hill.”  Since  his  family  affairs 
are  just  now  of  subsidiary  interest,  this 
note  would  be  enough;  but  more  might 
be  reasonably  expected  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Copley  Clarendon  or  Mr.  George 
Beacon  Waterside.  There  would  be  iu 
this  instance  no  need  of  a published 
pedigree,  but  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  younger  generation  if  the  in- 
comes of  the  said  fashionable  lights 
were  correctly  stated,  with  the  age  of 
any  marriageable  daughter  or  son  ; item, 
whether  there  is  insanity  in  the  family; 
and  any  item  which  would  prevent 
post-nuptial  disappointment. 


Opening  the  ideal  directory  at  ran- 
dom, we  should  find:  “Smith.  John 

Ballerston.  No.  4 11  44  Beacon  street- 
Age  40.  Brunette.  Democrat.  Not 
connected  with  any  church.  I -leather. 
Manners  easy.  Clubs:  Porphyry,  the 
Lushers  and  the  Rags.  - Income,  from 
§25,000  to  $30,000  a year.  Unmarried. 
No  hereditary  taint.  Fond  of  the  races. 
Lineal  descendant  of  Capt.  John." 

Consider  for  a moment  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a directory. . Mothers 
could  judge  at  once  of  the  .eligibility  of 
a man  and  political  managers  would 
not  waste  circulars  before  an  election. 
There  would  be  no  need  of  asking  ques- 
tions in  a roundabout  manner.  The 
public  is  already  informed  about  the 
social  movements  of  men  and  women, 
where  they  drink  tea,  with  whom  they 
dine  or  do  not  dine,  but  curiosity  is  not 
fully  satisfied,  and  restless  curiosity  is 
one  of  the  threatening  dangers  of  Amer- 
ican society — for  there  are  so  many  suc- 
cessful climbers  who  wish  the  dead  past 
snugly  buried.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
expense  of  the  ideal  directory  would 
be  prohibitive.  There  is  no  need  of  a 
copy  for  each  family.  The  city  would 
buy  copies  for  public  use,  a certain 
number  for  each  district,  which  should 
be  kept  securely  chained  for  convenient 
consultation. 

APPLE,  OR  QUINCE? 

Mrs.  Johnson— not  the  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Boston,  the  wife  of  Herkimer  John- 
son of  the  Porphyry,  but  a Mrs.  John- 
son of  New  York — maintaining  before 
the  Legislative  League  the  importance 
of  women,  mentioned  as  a fact  beyond 
dispute  that  Eve  ate  the  apple.  Mrs. 
Lillie  Devereux  Blake  arose  and  said 
that  the  Bible  gives  no  such  indication  ; 
that  no  apples  have  ever  been  known 
to  grow  in  that  region  : that,  if  she  did 
eat,  the  fruit  was  probably  a quince. 
Her  argument  reminds  one  of  the  rude 
boy  in  the  story:  “Yoti  lie,  it's  a 

lemon.”  Rash  statements,  Mrs.  Blake, 
though  it  is  true  that  scripture  does  not 
teil  us  Eve  ate  an  apple,  Spitzenberg, 
Greening,  russet,  Baldwin,  Northern 
Spy,  or  Seek-no-further.  We  do  know 
that  the  fatal  tree  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,  hence,  to  speak  scien- 
tifically, the  garden  wanted  not  “a  cen- 
tre and  rule  of  decussation.” 

It  would  be  an  agreeable  task  to  in- 
quire into  the  precise  nature  of  the 
fruit  that  tempted  Eve,  whether  the 
Hebrew  woyd  “tappuah”  should  be 
Englished  by  pomegranate,  citron,  ap- 
ricot. quince,  or,  as  some  fantastically 
think,  by  mandrake.  In  the  Mishnah 
the  word  for  quince  is  "parish."  But, 
however  long  art  may  be,  life  is  short, 
and  so  is  the  patience  of  the  modern 
reader.  Mrs.  Blake's  statements  have 
all  been  made  before.  The  second,  “no 
apples  have  ever  been  known  to  grow 
in  that  region,”  might  raise  the  ques- 
tion, “Where  was  the  precise  location 
of  Paradise?”  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
garden  contained  every  tree  “that  is 
pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for 
food,”  of  course  there  were  apple  trees. 

The  importance  of  the  quince  should 
not  be  underestimated.  The  ancients 
valued  it  as  a food  and  a medicine. 
Unripe  quinces  were  given  as  an 
astringent.  Even  today,  when  preserves 
are  manufactured  so  ingeniously,  noth- 
ing surpasses  the  glory  of  quince  pre- 
serves as  put  up  in  happy  village  homes 
of  New  England.  If  the  paradisical 
t/ee  had  borne  quince  preserves.  Eve 
might  be  still  more  easily  pardoned. 

Mrs.  Blake  takes  a narrow,  botanical 
view.  Because  the  apples  now  in  the 
eastern  countries  where  Paradise  may 
have  smiled  are  not  such  as  would 
bring  a high  price  in  the  Boston  mar- 
ket— for  apples  have  been  grown  in 
these  eastern  lands — does  it  follow  that 
the  fruit  never  was  good  in  those  re- 
gions? AYe  regret  to  see  that  in  her 
train  of  thought  Mrs.  Blake  is  blindly 
literal,  whereas  the  apple  in  Genesis, 
as  in  many  ancient  and  profane  books, 
is  symbolical.  The  apple,  the  quince, 
the  pomegranate,  were  all  symbolical 
of  love,  of  consuming  desire.  Galatea, 
in  the  Eclogue,  threw  an  apple  at  her 
lover,  and  for  this  her  deportment  has 
been  condemned  by  the  sour  visaged. 


The  symbolism  of  the  apple  inspired 
the  unhappy  and  deeply  learned  Had- 
rian Beverland  to  write  a book  "Of 
Original  Sin,”  which,  published  in 
Latin  in  1678,  caused  him  much 
trouble,  for  the  volume  was  condemned 
to  the  fire  and  the  author  to  prison, 
but  his  offence  would  seem  today  in 
the  frankness  of  expression  rather  than 
in  the  precise  nature  of  his  theory. 
There  are  copies  still  extant,  and  Mrs. 
Blake  should  read  the  essay,  for  its 
enormities  are  in  the  way  of  tribute  to 
her  sex. 

Would  Mrs.  Blake  have  us  change 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Song  of 
Songs?  Would  she  have  us  read,  “As 
the  quince  tree  among  the  trees  of 
the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the 
sous”;  “I  raised  thee  up  under  the 
quince  tree”;  “Stay  me  with  flagons, 
comfort  me  with  quinces”;  “The  smell 
of  thy  nose  like  quinces”— would  she 
have  these  versions  of  familiar  texts? 
We  would  not  go  so  far  as  Saldenus, 
who  insists  that  Eve  cut  a branch  off 
the  tree  of  knowledge  and  with  it 
cudgelled  her  husband  into  eating;  it 
is  pleasanter  to  think  with  Loredano, 
who  wrote  a life  of  Adam,  which 
'reached  at  least  the  eighth  edition, 
that  she  wooed  him  to  eat  with  tears 
and  sighs  and  caresses  and  passionate 
kisses.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the 
ancients  described  all  manner  of  fruits 
as  apples. 

The  question  was  discussed  eagerly 
centuries  before  the  Legislative  League 
met  in  New  York.  The  answer  to  such 
vain  inquiries  is  to  be  found  in  the  sol- 
emn words  of  the  physician  of  Nor- 
wich : “Since  therefore  after  this 

fruit,  curiosity  fruitlessly  inquireth, 
and  confidence  blindly  determineth,  we 
shall  surcease  our  inquisition;  rather 
troubled  that  it  was  tasted,  than 
troubling  ourselves  in  its  decision;  this 
only  we  observe,  when  things  are  left 
uncertain,  men  will  assure  them  by 
determination.  * * * Wherein  men 

still  continue  the  delusion  of  the  ser- 
pent, who  having  deceived  Eve  in  the 
main,  sets  her  posterity  on  work  to 
mistake  in  the  circumstance,  and  en- 
deavors to  propagate  errors  at  any 


hand.” 
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PLAYED  TRIBUTE 
TO  MR.THOMAS 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Changes  Its  Programme  and 
Plays  Funeral  March  in  Memory 
of  the  Dead  Conductor. 


D’INDY’S  SYMPHONY 
HEARD  FOR  FIRST  TIME 

A Work  of  Uncommon  Strength 
and  Importance,  Yet  It  Undoubt- 
edly Bored  Many  Greatly — 
Miss  Muriel  Foster  the  Soloist. 


The  programme  of  the  11th  Symphony 
concert,  given  in  Symphony  Hall.  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

Funeral  march Schubert-Llszt 

Penelope’s  Lament Bruch 

Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  .No.  2 DTndy 

(First  time.) 

“■Sea  Pictures, " Nos.  2,  4,  EGgar 

Overture,  “Carnival" .Dvorak 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Theodore 
Thomas  changed  the  programme  that 
had  been  announced.  The  Funeral 
March  of  Schubert,  written,  we  believe, 
in  memory  of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia, 
and  orchestrated  by  Liszt,  was  played 
as  a tribute  to  the  great  conductor.  The 
waltzes  by  Brahms,  which  >Ir.  Gericke 
has  orchestrated,  were  omitted,  and  the 
order  of  the  remaining  pieces  was  some-  . 
what  changed.  Some  thought  that  a 
nobler  dead  march  might  have  been 
chosen,  but  there  was  no  time  for  thor- 
ough rehearsnl,  and  the  march  that  was 
last  played  in  memory  of  Gov.  Wolcott 
was  heard  last  night.  Either  some  in 
the  audience  took  it  to  be  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  symphony,  or  the  habit  of 
showing  pleasure  bv  the  claooing  of  the 


hands  Is  such  a.  confirmed  one  -- 

plauso  followed  the  tribute,  .at  which  an 
intelligent  visiting  foreigner  might  have 

Justly  wondered. 

The  symphony  by  d’Indy  was  pro- 
duced in  Paris  Feb.  28,  1904.  The  first 
performance  in  America  was  a wees 
ago  last  night  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
orchestra  of  that  city. 

There  is  probably  no  dispute  concern- 
ing the  great  technical  skill  of  \ incent 
d’Indy  as  master  of  harmony,  counter- 
point and  orchestration.  Technical 
skill,  however,  is  not  all;  it  must  ’be 
supplemented  by  emotion  or  imagina- 
tion if  the  -work  is  to  make  Its  way, 
if  it  is  to  be  enduring.  This  symphony 
is  a remarkable  example  of  constructive 

Two  themes  are  presented  at  the  be- 
ginning; they  are  developed  separately 
or  together  throughout  the  work;  they 
arw  opposed  to  each;  they  war  violently 
agxlnst  each  other;  themes  of  lesser  im- 
portance  are  derived  from  them;  at  the 
end  of  the  finale  one  of  them  conquer* 
and  in  the  -peroration  soars  triumphant- 
ly above  the  defeated  and  fettered  rival. 

In  this  lies  the  dramatio  action  of  a 
symphony  that  is  without  a programme. 

The  symphony  undoubtedly  bored 
many  beyond  endurance;  it  perplexed 
sincere  admirers  of  the  d’Indy  known 
to  them  by  his  preceding  works;  it  gave 
unalloyed  pleasure  to  very  few,  if  any ; 
yet  the  symphony  is  beyond  doubt  ana 
peradventure  a work  of  uncommon 
strength  and  importance;  it  contains 
pages  of  marvellous  beauty;  there  are 
deeo  musical  thoughts,  there  are  in- 
tensely dramatic  passages;  the  perora- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  the 
noblest  to  be  found  in  purely  symphonic 
works. 

But  dTndy  has  little  by  little . shaped 
a most  peculiar  idiom  of  expression.  He 
is  not  a born  melodist  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word.  His  emotiwi  is 
cerebral  rather  than  sensuous.  His 
loftiness  is  as  the  austere  peaks  and  the 
rarlfied  air  of  the  mountain  chain  that 
has  been  so  dear  to  him  from  boyhood. 
His  dislike  of  the  commonplace  has  led 
him,  perhaps  unconsciously,  perhaps  de- 
liberately, to  the  avoidance  of  anything 
that  would  be  immediately  accepted  by 
I the  average  audience  as  beautiful.  His 
melodic  thought  is  seldom  a flowing 
line,  and  in  its  angularity  there  is  none 
of  the  piquancy  that  distinguishes  an 
unconventional  melody  by  Chabrier.  He 
occupies  today  a pontifical  position  in 
Paris,  and  he  is  constantly  pontifical  in 
this  symphony. 

He.  has  shaped  for  liis  use  an  idiom 
that  is  a 'blend  of  strange  and,  at  first 
hearing,  unnecesary  dissonances,  of  pro- 
gressions without  apparent  logic  either 
in  the  continuity  or  in  the  contrast,  of 
unexpected  or  irritating  orchestral  ef- 
fects of  abrupt,  jolting  rhythms.  This 
idiom  is  often  used,  and  when  lie  lapses 
into  even  what  might  be  called  the 
vernacular  or  the  ultra-modern  French 
school  it  is  only  for  a moment,  and  he 
suddenly  resumes  his  idiom  as  one  who 
blushes  on  account  of  a solecism. 

A.  most  serious  work  in  such  an  idiom 
is  plaved  before  an  unprepared  audi- 
ence an  audience  of  hearers  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  score,  who  have 
not  been  able  to  hear  rehearsals,  who 
do  not  see  the  themes  expressed  in 
notation  in  the  programme  book.  No 
wonder  that  a musical  argument  in  this 
; peculiar  idiom  seems  to  some  the  jargon 
of  a distracted  composer  of  talent,  to 
others  vain  babbling.  If  an  author  is 
i cryptic  in  his  style,  the  words  on  the 
printed  page  have  at  least  some  mean- 
ing The  musician's  idiom  is  in  sounds, 
and  there  is  no  specific  meaning  in  the 
sounds  when  the  musical  sentence  ie 
■ not  understood.  It  is  the  custom  in 
Paris  to  present  essentially  the  same 
programme  at  two  successive  concerts. 
Here  a work  difficult  to  perform  and 
l not  easy  for  the  hearer  to  grasp  is  pro- 
duced at  a concert  and  it  is  then  neg- 
lected for  two,  three  or  a half-dozen 
years.  The  labor  of  preparation  seems 
to  be  lost.  The  hearer,  with  or  without 
technical  knowledge.  dismisses  the 
work  with  a sneer,  with  faint  praise,  or 
with  the  commonplace:  “I  didn’t  like  it. 
It  may'be  great  music,  but  I know  what 
I like.” 

In  spite  of  its  often  forbidding  char- 
acter, in  spite  of  what  now  seem  to  be 
wilful  extravagances  in  obscurity  and 
debauches  in  austerity,  there  is  much  in 
the  symphony  that  leads  one  who  re- 
members the  steady  development  of 
taste  and  the  changing  forms  of  musical 
expression  to  recognize  the  inherent 
grandeur  and  the  lofty  beauty  of  page 
after  page.  It  is  not  a work  to  be  dis- 
cussed jauntily  while  smoking  a cigar- 
ette or  waiting  on  the  corner  for  a 
street  car. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  scherzo  in 
Beethoven’s  fifth  symphony  was  mocked 
by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  that 
even  such  a composer  as  Weber  could 
not  understand  Beethoven’s  idiom  in 
works  that  now  seem  to  us  simple  and 
transparent.  There  was  a time  in  this 
country,  and  not  so  many  years  ago, 
when  the  prelude  to  "Lohengrin”  was 
considered  revolutionary  music. 

Mr.  Gericke  deserves  the  warmest 
praise  for  the  courage,  the  intelligence, 
the  grasp  and  the  comprehension  shown 
in  his  reading  of  the  symphony.  There 
were  a few  times  when  the  orchestra 
did  not  respond  to  his  wishes,  but  the 
performance  as  a whole  was  impressive 
and  brilliant. 

When  Miss  Foster  sang  here  about  a 
year  ago  she  had  just  recovered  from  a 
long  indisposition,  and  her  vocal  fail- 
ings were  excused.  Last  night  she  was 
apparently  at  her  best.  She  has  a su- 
perb voice;  she  is  a striking  apparition 
on  the  stage.  It  is  the  more,  then,  to 
be  regretted  that  she  has  not  mastered 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  art  of 
song. 

The  programme  for  the  concerts  of 
Jan.  20,  21  will  include  Haydn’s  "Ox- 
ford” symphony;  two  poems  for  piano 
and  orchestra  by  Converse;  Wagner's 
“Centennial  March.”  Mr.  T.  Adamowski 
will  plav  Wieniawski’s  violin  concerto 
No.  2.  

MME.  SZUMOWSKA’S  RECITAL. 

Mmc.  Szumowska  gave  a piano  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall. 
There  was  an  applausive  audience  of 


“Dies  Abends,”  “In  der  Naeht,  “Warum,” 
“Traumeswirren,”  ‘Chopin’s  nocturne  in 
C-sharp  minor,  preludes  op.  28  Nos.  17,  1, 

6,  8;  mazurkas  op.  41,  No  1,  op.  30,  No. 

3 op.  6,  No.  2,  op.  56.  No.  2,  ballade  in  F 1 
minor  etudes  in  A fiat  and  F major,  I 
tarantella,  polonaise  in  F-sharp i minor. 

Mme  Szumowska  has  an  undisputed 
charm' as  a plaj  or  of  cabinet  pieces,  as 
a weaver  of  musical  embroidery.  She  , . 
has  lyric  gifts;  she  has  sentiment  and 
gentle  emotion.  She  displays  also  bra- 
vura of  the  less  heroic  manner.  One 
may  admire  her  warmly  and  receive  , 
much  pleasure  from  her  interpretation  i 
without  associating  her  with  music  of 
large  proportions,  of  wide  scope,  of  deep 
dramatic  interest  or  ot  intellectual  sig-  ! 
nificanee-to  use  a current  Phrase. 

She  was  more  successful,  then,  in  her  I 
interpretation  of  the  aria  in  the  sonata  4 
than  in  that  of  the  SOnata  as  a whole. 
The  aria  was  sung  with  beauty  of  tone  I 
and  true  emotional  feeling.  In  the  other  | 
movements  one  missed  the  supreme  i I 
sTra^p  the  continuous  thought  that  i I 
Should  bind  the  various  movements  to- 
gether and  vitalize  them,  the  passion,  j 
now  wistful,  now  melancholy,  now  ex-  I 
ultant,  that  is  peculiar  to  Schumann-*  ! | 
rapid  passages,  which  might  without  j | 

I PERA  Singers,”  by  Gus-  j 
tav  Kobbe,  is  published  | 
by  Oliver  Dltson  Com-  | 
pany.  Mr.  Kobbe,  who  t 
has  written  entertain-  ' 
ingly  and  instructively 
about  music,  contributed 
some  of  the  biographical  sketches  now 
collected  to  periodicals.  These  most 
readable  little  biographies  are  as  a rule 
“absolutely  authentic,  the  facts  being 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  singers 
themselves,”  and  Mr.  Kobbe  is  too  gal- 
lant a man  to  put  even  in  foot  notes, 
contradictory  dates  or  irritating  and 
wondering  queries.  He  modestly  adds 
in  his  preface:  "Lest  the  above  should 
not  fully  explain  the  limitations,  as 
well  as  the  scope  of  the  book,  I desire 
to  disclaim  any  attempt  at  a critical 
work.  The  book  is  intended  foremost 
for  a pictorial  souvenir,  and  I have  con- 
sidered the  gathering  of  the  illustra- 
tions quite  as  important  a part  of  my 
task  (or  rather  pleasure)  as  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  letter  press.” 

These  illustrations  are  portraits  of 
men  singers  and  women  singers  in  full 
dress,  street  dress  and  costumed  for 
the  stage.  There  is  a portrait  of  Mr. 
Grau  in  a business  attitude,  and  there 
is  one  of  Mr.  Conried  with  the  far-off 
expression  of  one  consumed  by  devotion 
to  art.  There  are  pictures  of  opera 
singers  off-duty— Calve  in  the  great 
American  Desert,  supported  by  a gen- 
tleman with  an  irreproachable  plug 
bat;  Edouard  de  Resze  and  Fritz! 
Seheff  near  a drawing-room  car,  but 
exceedingly  conscious  of  the  photog- 
rapher; Suzanne  Adams  as  a locomotive 
engineer;  Mr.  Grau  trying  to  square 
himself  with  a female  singer;  Plancon 
in  tender  conversation  with  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink;  Davis  Bispham  on  a 
handcar.  Some  of  the  portraits  are  ex- 
cellent; some  are  fair;  some  are  poor, 

There  are  biographical  sketches  of  Nor  - 
dica.  Calve.  Eames,  Melba  Sembrich, 
Ternina.  Schumann-Heink,  Caruso,  the 
de  Reszkes.  These  are  illustrated,  and 
there  are  30  odd  pages  of  miscellaneous 
nortraits.  Thus  Mr.  Saleza  appears  as 
Radames,  Romeo,  Rodolphe.  Don  Jose. 
Matho,  and  lo,  it  Ls  Mr.  Saleza  all  the 
time  in  different  suits.  Zelle  de  Lussan 
is  showing  how  Carmen  should  really 
nose.  Plancon  has  on  his  Sunday’s  best 
as  Escamillo,  a part  wholly  unsuited  to 
him.  Emma  Eames  as  Elsa  looks  as 
though  she  were  at  a reception  where 
only  the  "best  people”  were  expected. 
Mme.  Ackte  sensibly  refuses  to  sit  down 

on  an  elaborately  carved  chair.  A pic-  ! 
ture  of  Mme.  Sembrich  would  uot  be . 
recognized  even  by  the  faithful  Mr. 
Stengel-Sembrich.  Victor  Maurel  as 
Don  Giovanni  is  trying  to  keep  his  hat- 
on  in  a high  wind.  Mr.  Van  Rooy,  with 
a beard  like  Uncle  Amos’s,  is  asking 
Mime  those  stupid  conundrums,  (It  is 
not  perhaps  generally  known  that  Wag- 
ner's Wotan  invented  the  gag:  "When 
is  a door  not  a door?”  and  was  the 
first  to  ask:  "How  do  you  spell  stove- 
pipe?’’) And  tilery  are  others. 

Mellia  andiEanics. 

Mr.  George  Cecil,  in  the  December 
Boudoir,  tells  how  prima  donnas  con- 
trive to  separate  t he  ms  elves-  from  their 
huge  incomes.  “Mme.  Melba,  who  lives 
in  a beautiful  house  near  the  Marble 
Arch,  is  (surrounded  with  the  most 
elegant  furniture,  and  her  dressing  case 
alone  would  turn  green  with  envy  halt 
the  women  in  England!  Her  pianos  are 
the  finest;  the  footmen  and  other  ser- 
vants are  models;  and  the  chef  is,  in 
his  way,  as  great  an  artist  as  the  lady 
he  serves.  The  delicacy  of  the  table 
napkins;  the  beauty  of  the  silver;  the 
texture  of  the  carpets,  the  exquisite 
drawing  room  decorations;  the  luxury 
and  comforts  of  the  bath  of  Madame 
Patti’s  delightful  Welsh  home  and  the 
diamonds  she  wears  are  also  indicated- 
Some  artists,  on  the  other  hand,  live 
very  plainly,  and  go  In  for  the  most  ec- 
centric hobbies,  such  as  collecting  old 
pewter,  racing  horses,  motoring,  im- 
possible operas,  and  offensive  green  par- 
rots, or  for  forming  miniature  Wallace 
collections.’’  Then  there  are  singers 
who  are  content  to  collect  only  checks 
and  bank  notes. 

But  Mr.  Kobbe  does  not  tell  us  about 
Melba’s  villa  in  Sybaris.  He  does  give 
interesting  tales  about  her  early  life. 
As  a child  she  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  she  was  alone.  He  quotes 
her  own  words:  “The  silent  plains,  the 

vast  ranges  eucalyptus  forest,  the 
sunny  skies,  and  the  native  wild  birds 
were  all  one  glorious  harmony.”  That  s 
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fair  size.  The  programme  included  the  way  a real  prima  donna  talks,  and 
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p w Work  by  Gustav 
wobbe  Has  Many  En- 
Sfc rtainingf  Interviews — 
e Joseffy  of  Today 
| jid  of  Other  Days — 
e Late  Theodore 
phomas— Fritz  Kreis- 
r’s  Return— Song  Re- 

Kal  by  Mme.  Sem- 
ch— Other  Concerts. 

f.  that  singers  use  their  voices  only 
singing.  Emma  Barnes  is  less 
cal,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
to  Mr.  Kobbe:  “To  this  day  X 

I ljleeply  movdd  by  Beethoven’s  sym- 
J'lies,  and  Mozart  I seem  to  sing  by 
tion."  Yes,  Mme.  Eames  is  prac- 
1 "I  never  have  to  be  told  anything 
i.  I never  have  to  study  the  lessons 
Ife  twice."  Base  managers  and 
ed  sopranos  intrigued  against  her 
iris  and  Brussels,  but  her  American 
< triumphed.  Three  days  before 
married  Mr.  Story  she  told  Edward 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  that  she 
going  to  do  it.  What  he  said  is 
.recorded.  Was  it  “Ach,  so!"  or 
i deuce  you  will !” 

pe.  Melba  sang.  "Shells  of  the 
in”  nicely  when  she  was  six  years 
She  sang  at  a charitable  concert 
she  was  eager  to  hear  the  criticism 
er  girl-chum  who  lived  across  the 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Kobbe  that 
jfc  occurred  is  best  told  in  her  own 
Is:  "The  minutes  passed— years  I 

jrht  them — but  my  child-chum  con- 
P to  ignore  what  to  me  was  the 
thing  in  the  world.  Unable  to 
my  eagerness  any  further,  I at 
nurted  out:  'Well,  the  concert,  you 
I sang  at  the  concert?’  My  piay- 
inclined  her  face  toward  mine, 
lowering  her  voice  to  a significant 
, answered:  ‘Nellie  Mitchell,  I saw 

hood7erS!'  " Ah'  happy  days  of 

le.  Melba  is  famous  for  her  loyaltv 
id  her  friends.  For  instance:  “She 
Vs  speaks  of  her  teacher’’— Mme. 
,,esl~  with  love  and  heartful  grat- 
Eames  also  studied  with 
Marchesi  from  June,  1886,  till  her 
appearance  as  Juliet,  and  as  a 
or.  her  appreciation  she  wrote  in 
Marchesi  s album: 
y+„d?a,Vst  teacher  and  friend— I 
t0  tell  you  here,  on  leaving  you, 
much  1 owe  to  you,  not  only  for 
t a <-1iave  made  of  my  voice  and 
t but  for  your  sweet  and  motherly 
-.el  in  every  way.  You  have  taught 

nerflJr  ‘c0  • *Sepl,y  love  you-  but  to 
pei  feet  faith  always  in  your  un- 

g judgment.  What  X am  you  have 
' JjP?-  Your  loving  and  devoted 
Emma  Hayden  Eames." 

A a stubborn  purist  would  look 
e,y.  °n  a_  split  infinitive  in  such  a 
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burst  of  gratitude.  We  are  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  Mme.  Eames  saying  to 
Mr.  Kobbe:  "Any  one  who  goes  to  her 

with  an  established  voice  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  her  in  the  interpretation 
of  many  roles.  She  is  an  admirable 
teacher  of  expression  and  of  the  general 
conception  of  a character.  As  a drill 

master  she  is  altogether  admirable.  » • • 
But  when  It  comes  to  voice  develop- 
ment, I consider  that  she  fails.” 

— I*— 

Prof.  Paine’s  Opera. 

But  Mme.  Eames  remembers  Prof, 
John  K.  Paine  gratefully.  She  sang 
for  him  when  she  studied  here;  she  sang 
in  the  musical  illustrations  to  his  lec- 
tures on  old  church  music.  “Prof. 
Paine  is  a charming  man,  and  he  en- 
couraged her  in  every  way.”  We  re- 
member that  when  Mme.  Eames  was 
with  Marchesi  in  Paris  Prof.  Paine  was 
then  thinking  of  her  as  the  heroine  of 
his  opera,  then  not  completed.  What 
an  opportunity  the  singer  now  has  to 
repay  the  learned  professor’s  kindness. 
Her  friends  in  New  York  insisted  that 
Mr.  ■Conried  should  hire  her  this  season, 
although  the  aesthetic  manager  in  his 
heart  of  heart  is  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
star  system.  Why  does  she  not  insist 
on  'a  production  of  “Azara”  with  herself 
as  heroine?  Johanna  Gadski  learned 
English  to  create  the  part  of  Hester 
Prynne  in  Walter  Damrosch’s  “Scarlet 
Letter."  Mme.  Gadski  thus  paid  tribute 
to  America.  But  Mr.  Damrosch  was 
born  in  Breslau,  not  even  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.  Prof.  Paine  is  a New  Englander. 
He  was  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  and 
reared  there,  or,  to  use  the  common 
speech,  raised  there.  Mme.  Eames  hap- 
pened to  be  born  at  Shanghai,  but  she 
is  of  Maine  stock,  and  she  has  the  true 
New  England  accent  even  in  French 
opera.  She  should  not  rest,  she  should 

not  allow  Mr.  Conried  to  rest  until 
Prof.  Pain’e  opera  sees  the  footlights. 


A Note  on  Realism. 

Should  Carmen,  a gypsy  cigarette  girl, 
wear  a gorgeous  red  silk  petticoat  in  the 
first  act?  For  such  questions  are  asked 
in  all  seriousness.  Mme.  Eames  as  San- 
tuzza,  the  simple  Sicilian  peasant,  bad 
a sumptuous  dress,  and  it  was  the  ex- 
pense of  her  costume  in  "Die  Walk- 
uere”  that  made  Hunding  so  grouty. 
He  was  thinking  it  over  as  he  came 
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home  to  supper— that  famous  supper 
without  food,  without  even  a cold 
sausage— and  found  a handsome  strang- 
er ready  to  sit  down  with  him  and  Sieg- 
lir.de.  Calve  told  Mr.  Kobbe  that  she 
went  to  Seville  in  search  of  local  color. 
She  watched  the  girls  on  their  way  to 
and  from  the  factory.  She  followed  one 
to  a second-hand  clothes  shop  and  saw 
her  buy  a brilliant  red  skirt.  The  girl 
wore  it  the  next  day  and  lifted  her 
dress  judiciously,  to  give  a glimpse  of 
the  skirt.  Calve  went  to  the  same  shop 
and  bought  a duplicate.  Therefore  by 
Jevonian,  inexorable  logic,  her  Carmen 
is  the  only  one.  As  Mr.  Kobbe  says, 
“It  is  just  as  well  not  to  call  the  work 
of  an  artist  like  Mme.  Calve  in  ques- 
tion." 

Sembrich  said  to  Mr.  Kobbe:  "For- 

merly a little  simple  tulle  would  do  for 
a costume;  now  you  must  have  real 
lace.  But  after  all  ’Lucia’  sounds  just 
as  well  in  a tea  gown.” 

Is  there  thrilling  realism  in  a red 
skirt?  Must  there  be  rigorous  realism? 
Marcel  Schwob,  in  his  essay  on  Steven- 
son, tells  a story  about  the  rehearsals  of 
i John  Ford’s  terrible  drama  revived  in 
( Paris  with  the  frank  Elizabethan  title 
; softened  to  “Annabella.”  Giovanni  en- 
ters the  banquet  hall  with  a heart  on 
’his  dagger.  The  Parisian  manager  and 

actor.  Lugue-Poe,  insisted  on  realism,  so 
Giovanni’s  dagger  pierced  a sheep’s 
heart  at  rehearsal.  But  on  the  stage, 
the  other  side  of  the  footlights,  with  the 
stage  set,  nothing  was  less  like  a heart 
than  the  real  one.  “The  piece  of  meat 
looked  like  a violet-colored  bit  from  the 
butcher  shop;  it  was  not  the  bleeding 
heart  of  the  beautiful  Annabella.  Then 
we  thought  that  since  a genuine  heart 
looked  false  on  the  sage,  a sham  heart 
should  look  the  true  thing.  Annabella's 
heart  was  made  out  of  a pieee  of  red 
flannel  and  cut  after  the  manner  of 
those  you  see  on  church  images.  The  red 
was  incomparably  brilliant,  most  unlike 
blood.  When  Giovanni  came  out  with 
this  heart  on  his  dagger,  we  all  shivered 
with  anguish,  because  there,  without 
doubt,  was  the  bleeding  heart  of  the  fair 
Annabella.” 

— v - 

Nordica.  and  Others. 

The  sketch  of  Nordica  is  one  of  spe- 
cial value.  It  shows  what  a woman 
can  do  when  she  has  “extraordinary 
natural  gifts  with  indomitable  energy," 
The  secret  of  Nordica’s  success  is.  her 
energy.  Years  passed  before  ehe  rid 
herseif  of  her  New  England  self-con- 
sciousness; before  she  could  walk  or  sit 
as  a heroine  with  ease.  Years  passed 


before  the  prima  donna  smirk,  once  so 
dear  to  Italian  audiences,  left  her  face. 
Her  courage  and  her  industry  in  under, 
taking  to  master  certain  Wagnerian 
parts  have  been  prodigious. 

Sembrich,  Melba,  Nordica,  Ternina, 
Calve,  were  modest  in  their  revelations 
to  Mr.  Kobbe.  They  could  all  afford  to 
be  so.  Sembrich  is  represented  ns  say- 
ing: “To  sing  ‘LuCia’  one  must  study 
for  years.  Yet  many  young  singers 
think  that  it  just  requires  voice  and 
same  knowledge  of  music  to  sing  Wag- 
ner * * * An  operatic  career  is  a fine 
thing,  but  an  opera  6inger  really  doesn’t 
'love-,'  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  few 
minutes'  joy  when  you  hear  thousands 
applauding,  there  would  be  little  tempt- 
ing in  the  career.  For  the  minute  the 
artist  is  off  the  stage,  she  thinks  how 
the  next  thing  is  going.  If  only  one 
could  always  end  a performance  and 
never  begin  it.” 

Ternina  described  herself  admirably 
when  she  said  that  she  was  “passionate- 
ly studious.”  Mr.  Kobbe  is  right  or  Ter- 
riina  is  frank.  “At  Leipsic.  at  the  very 
outset  of  her  career,  Ternina  had  an  ex- 
perience w'hich  has  been  repeated  wher- 
ever she  has  appeared.  The  audience 
did  not  like  her.  It  always  has  iequired 
time  for  her  to  win  each  successive  new 
public.”  It  may  here  be  said  that  Bos- 
ton was  quicker  in  appreciation  of  her 
art  than  New  York.  For  some  time  the 
New  Yorkers  ■ were  slow  in  realizing  the 
strength  of  her  impersonations;  possibly 
because  her  first  appearance  was  in  Bos- 
ton. She  would  not  sing  Elisabeth  at 
Bayreuth,  for  she  could  not  agree  with 
the  Widow  Cosima  in  the  estimate  of 
ElisaJbeth’s  character.  The  widow  main- 
tains that  the  heroine  was  not  in  love 
with  Tannhaeuser.  Ternina  has  at- 
tained much.  Says  Mr.  Kobbe:  “There 
is  a Ternina  cult.  Yet  she  is  unhappy. 
Her  ideals  are  so  high  that,  in  her  own 
opinion,  she  never  has  been  able  to  at- 
tain them.  Only  a few  summers  ago, 
though  long  a famous  prima  donna,  she 
took  a course  of  study  with  Lilli  Leh- 
mann." 

One  remarkable,  incredible  statement 
remains  to  be  made.  Not  one  singer 
told  the  Mr.  Kobbe  of  this  book  that  she 
or  he  loved  America  with  a Vesuvlan 
frenzy;  nor  did  any  one  of  them  say 
that  the  American  audiences  were  the 
most  critical  and  appreciative  in  the 
world. 

— !*— 

Past  and  Present. 

Would  a picture  book  of  prominent 
philanthropists,  male  and  female,  arouse 
interest  and  invite  discussion?  Is  the  so- 
ciety of  philanthropists  sought  so  eager- 
ly by  women  of  inherited  or  painfully 
acquired  social  position?  The  singer  is 
no  longer  a mere  plaything.  She  is 
taken  seriously.  Her  opinions  are  not 
confined  to  music,  dress,  food.  She 
talks  glibly  of  aesthetics,  politics, 
finance,  Buddhism.  Hazlltt  wrote  about 
80  years  ago:  “They  (the  common  people) 
do  not  overlook  their  acquired  defects 
so  readily  as  others  overlook  their  ac- 
quired advantages.  It  is  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  opera  singers  and  danc-  i 
ers  refuse,  or  only  condescend  as  it 
were,  to  accept  lords,  though  the  latter  i 
are  so  often  fascinated  by  them.  The  ] 
fair  performer  knows  (better  than  her  i 
unsuspecting  admirer)  how  nttio  mn-  I 


here  Is  between  the  dazzling 
. ..  one  makes  on  the  stage  and  that 
I which  she  may  make  in  private  life, 

I and  is  in  no  hurry  to  convert  the  'draw- 
ing room  into  a green  room.’  The 
nobleman  (supposing  him  not  to  be  very 
wise)  is  as  astonished  at  the  miraculous 
| powers  of  art  in 

"The  fair,  the  chaste,  the  Inexpressive  she;’’ 
and  thinks  such  a paragon  must  easily 
conform  to  the  routine  of  manners  and 
society  which  every  trifling  woman  of 
quality  of  his  acquaintance,  from  16  to 
60,  goes  through  without  effort.  This  is 
a hasty  or  a wilful  conclusion.  Things 
of  habit  only  come  by  habit,  and  in- 
spiration here  avails  nothing.  A man  of 
fortune  who  marries  an  actress  for  her 
fine  performance  of  tragedy  has  been 
well  compared  to  the  person  who  bought 
Punch.  The  lady  is  not  unfrequently 
aware  of  the  inconsequentiality,  and  un- 
willing to  be  put  on  the  shelf  and  hid 
in  the  nursery  of  some  musty  country 
I mansion.  Servant  girls,  of  any  sense 
i and  spirit,  treat  their  masters  (who 
make  serious  love  to  them)  with  suit- 
able contempt.  What  is  it  but  a pro- 
posal to  drag  an  unmeaning  trollop  at 
his  heels  through  life,  to  his  own  an- 
noyance and  the  ridicule  of  all  his 
friends?  No  woman,  I suspect,  ever 
forgave  a man  who  raised  her  from  a 
low  condition  in  life  (it  is  a perpetual 
obligation  and  reproach),  though.  I be- 
lieve. men  often  feel  the  most  disinter- 
ested regard  for  women  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.” Such  an  outburst  would 
be  unintelligible,  it  would  seem  a grat- 
uitous and  absurd  insult  to  the  prima 
donna  of  today. 

Christinas  Verses. 

The  Herald  not  long  ago  spoke  of 
Christmas  carols  old  and  new  and  of  the 
dearth  of  modern  effective  or  character- 
istic Christmas  music.  The  following 
verses,  published  in  the  Pali  Mall  Ga-  , 

zette  of  Dec.  20  might  inspire  a com-  * ' 
poser  to  simple  or  mystical  mood. 

I saw  three  ships  n-sailing, 

A-salllng  on  the  sea. 

The  first  her  masts  were  silver, 

Her  hull  was  ivory. 

The  snows  came  drifting  softly. 

And  lined  her  white  as  wool; 

Oh,  Jesus,  Son  of  Mary, 

Thy  Cradle  beautiful! 

I saw  three  ships  n-sailing. 

The  next  was  red  as  tdood. 

Her  decks  shone  like  a ruby. 

Bnerlmsoned  all  her  wood. 

Her  mainmast  stood  up  lonely, 

A lonely  Cross  anil  stark. 

Oil.  Jesus.  Son  of  Mary. 

Jiving  ail  men  to  this  ark! 

I saw  three  ships  n-sailing. 

The  third  for  cargo  bore 

The  souls  of  men  redeemed. 

That  shall  be  slaves  no  more. 

The  lost  beloved  faces. 

I saw  them  glad  and  free. 

Ob.  Jesus.  Son  of  Mary, 

When  wilt  thou  come  for  me? 


The  Two  JosefTys. 

Mr.  Joseffy’s  performance  of  Brahms’ 
second  concerto  at  the  10th  Symphony 
concert  was  a severe  disappointment 
to  many  friends  and  admirers.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  vitality  had  gone  from 
his  fingers.  His  tone  did  not  carry;  it 
was  feeble.  His  delicacy  of  touch  was 
always  famous;  it  distinguished  him; 
but  this  delicacy  gave  one  the  idea  of 
reserve  force  behind  it. 

In  former  years  Mr.  Joseffy  was  con- 
spicuous among  pianists  by  supreme  ele- 
gance in  interpretation  and.  also  by 
his  wooing  and  caressing  touch.  Some 
who  delight  in  thunder  and  guns  used 
to  snetr  at  his  refined  sentiment  and 
musical  discretion.  Perhaps  he  was 
tired  of  hearing  this  foolish  reproach. 
Whatever  the  reason,  he  turned  toward 
one  Johannes  Brahms  and  began  to 
practice  diligently  his  piano  music.  This 
music  of  Brahms  was  the  antipodes  of 
all  that  had  made  Joseffy  celebrated,  i 
But  the  pianist  wished  to  be  regarded  as 
an  eminently  "serious”  person. 

We  are  not  given  to  associate  a man 
like  Joseffy  with  Brahms,  whose  music 
needs  a massive  and  concrete  player. 
We  tike  to  think  of  a Brahms  player 
as  one  of  stern  and  rugged  features, 
with  a heavy  hand,  with  bushy  whisk- 
ers in  which  the  birds  of  the  air  might 
build  their  nests  and  be  at  home.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  who  has 
devoted  his  life  wiith  an  earnestness 
almost  pathetic  to  spreading  the  piano 
gospel  of  Johannes  Brahms  has  a 
smooth  face,  but  we  are  all  the  more 
Inclined  to  put  our  trust  in  plenty  of 
whiskers.  The  face  of  the  Brahms 
player  should  be  granitic.  An  Indian 
caught  young  and  trained  to  this  music 
would  be  an  ideal  player  of  the  more 
solid  works  of  the  holy  Johannes,  and 
in  the  more  passionate  moments  he 
could  use  tomahawk  instead  of  fingers 
on  the  keyboard  with  refreshing  and 
reassuring  effect. 

Mr.  Joseffy.  by  a tour  de  force  some 
years  ago  almost  succeeded  in  turning 
this  second  epneerto  into  a thing  of 
beauty  by  the  quality  of  his  tone  and 
by  his  rhythmic  dash.  The  effort  ap-  . 
parentl.v  exhausted  him.  We  beseech  I 
him  to  forswear  Johannes  and  his  | 
music.  We  entreat  him  to  go  back  to 
his  old  favorites,  Chopin  and  Liszt. 
Chopin  is  the  one.  the  supreme  writer 
for  the  piano,  and  if  Mr.  Joseffy  still 
wishes  to  astonish,  there  is  the  ele- 
gance, there  is  the  bravura  of  Liszt,  and 
we  should  much  prefer  to  hear  from  this 
pin  ist  a Hungarian  rhapsody  by  Liszt, 
the  true  thing,  than  any  distorted  recol- 
lection of  Hungary  by  Brahms.  Sar 
Peiadan  is  not  always  a wholesome 
companion  for  a young  man,  but  it  was 
he  that  likened  the  Muse  of  Brahms  to 
a gypsy  woman  trying  to  dance  when 
tightly  corseted. 

LOCAL. 

The  Sunday  chamber  concert  this 
afternoon  in  Chickering  Hall  will  he 


given  by  the  Hfe?frnanrr  stringy  quartet 
and  Mr.  PerabwrtSaiifSt. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Avonia  Bonney  Litch- 
field will  give  a song  recital  at  the  Hol- 
lis Street  Theatre  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Jan.  24.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
her  house.  60  Bay  State  road. 

The  Olive  Mead  string  quartet  (Miss 
Mead,  Miss  Houghton,  Miss, North.  Miss 
Littlehales)  will  give  two  concerts  In 
Potter  Hall  on  Tuesday  evenings,  Jan. 
17,  March  28.  1 The  programme  for  the 
first  concert  will  Include  Haydn’s  quar- 
tet in  G minor,  terzetto  for  two  vio- 
lins and  viola,  op.  74,  by  Dvorak,  and 
quartet  in  D minor,  op.  posth.,  by  Schu- 
bert, Mrs.  Beach  will  assist  at  the  sec- 
ond concert. 

Mr.  Silvio  Risegari,  an  Italian  pian- 
ist. whose  boyhood  was  spent  in  Bos- 
ton, lias  returned  to  this  city  after  an 
absence  of  several  years.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  be  heard  in  public. 

Miss  Marie  Sundborg  and  Miss  Louise 
M.  Corbett  will  give  a song  recital  in 
Potter  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
Feb.  2. 

The  People’s  Choral  Union  will  give 
its  midwinter  concert  in  Jordan  Hall 
on  Monday  evening,  Jan.  30,  at  popular 
prices.  Programme  will  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  Richard  Platt  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Stetnert  Hall  Tuesday  after- 
noon, Jan.  24. 

Mr.  Rudolf  Friml  will  give  a piano  re- 
cital in  Steinert  Hall  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  Jan.  26. 


THEODORE  THOMAS. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Theo- 
dore Thomas  did  more  than  any  other 
man  in  educating,  stimulating,  broaden- 
ing and  maintaining  the  musical  taste  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Born 
in  a little  German  town,  he  became  one 
of  the  foremost  Americans.  His  death  1 
is  not  merely  a local,  a sectional,  event;  i 
it  is  of  national  significance.  His  passing 
Is  a loss  to  the  country,  not  merely  to 
Chicago:  his  fame  win  not  be  confined  to 
the  profession  he  adorned:  it  will  not  be 
contained  within  the  walls  of  the  temple 
of  music  which  he  raised  in  a pre-emi- 
nently commercial  city,  and  in  which  he 
was  signally  honored  only  a little  while 
before  he  died. 

He  was  the  pioneer:  he  was  the 

drudge.  When  he  first  began  to  travel 
with  his  orchestra,  the  lighter  sympho- 
nies by  Beethoven  were  looked  on  with 
suspicion  by  the  general  public.  The 
prelude  to  ’’Lohengrin''  was  regarded  by 
some  as  cacophonous,  by  others  as  dan- 
gerously radical.  The  Strauss  waltz, 
which  he  had  the  good  sense  to  play  at 

every  concert,  was  the  eagerly  awaited 
feature.  Little  by  little  the  people  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  better  class  of 
music.  Names  of  unfamiliar  composers 
began  to  awaken  interest  instead  of  un- 
easiness. A symphony  wag  no  longer 
necessarily  synonymous  with  boredom. 
The  musical  stomach  grew  stronger.  The 
programmes  reached  a higher  standard. 

Orchestral  concerts  were  not  then  a 
fashionable  amusement.  It  was  not  the 
correct  thing  to  subscribe  to  such  con-  | 
certs.  Social  climbers  did  not  use  mus- 
ical ladders.  Mr.  Thomas’  onward 
course  was  a constant  struggle.  He 
never  lost  his  courage;  his  enthusiasm 
was  never  dampened  by  lack  of  popu- 
lar appreciation,  by  sneers  of  envious 
carpers  and  the  constitutionally  mali- 
cious, by  the  treachery  of  false  friends 
and  self-seeking  advisers.  His  struggle 
was  for  music,  not  for  his  own  self- 
advancement, not  for  his  own  glory. 
Cliques  and  rings  fought  against  him; 
jobbers  in  music  were  his  sworn  foes; 
his  enemies  were  at  work  behind  his  I 
back  as  well  as  facing  him.  He  was 
not  daunted  by  slurs  and  falsehoods, 
by  plausible  arguments,  by  pecuniary 
losses. 

In  all  that  he  did  his  hands  were 
clean,  his  honor  was  unsmirched.  Time 
and  time  again,  with  an  honesty  that 
was  perhaps  unnecessarily  aggressive, 
he  refused  to  put  himself  in  a position 
that  might  be  misunderstood,  that 
might  prejudice  the  impartiality  of  his 
administration.  How  he  was  abused 
and  hounded  as  director-in-chief  of  the 
world’s  fair  at  Chicago! 

As  an  orchestral  leader  he  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  apparitions  in  the 
musical  world  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  century.  His  control  over  his  or- 
I chestra  was  despotic,  yet  in  perform- 
' ance  his  bearing  was  graceful,  his  com- 
mand was  supremely  quiet.  His  repose 
was  so  absolute  that  to  the  careless  Ob- 
server  the  conductor  seemed  almost  in- 
different,  but  a look  at  his  men  brought 
forth  a nuance  when  another  would 
need  a violent  gesture.  The  men  had 
been  rehearsed;  they  knew  what  was 
expected  of  them;  they  did  it;  they 
could  not  do  it  otherwise.  Hence  there 
was  no  frantic  appeal,  no  wild  beckon- 
ing no  excited  glare  before  the  audi- 
ence. There  was  no  sudden  experi- 
mental move.  ,, 

Mr.  Thomas’  methods  were  well 
known  in  this  city,  where  he  led  many 
concerts.  His  first  orchestral  concert 
in  Boston  was  in  Music  Hall.  Oct.  29, 
1869.  The  programme  was  as  toliows. 

Overture  to  “Tnnnhnenser”. .jlTlKTn 

Ailajln  from  ••Prometheus  VUG®* nS 

Invitation  to  the  Dance Weber- Berlioz 

The  Preludes ••"'?": 

Overture  to  “William  Tell” Rossini 

Traeumerel - 

Beautiful  Blue  Danube  Waltz 

Trombone  solo,  “The  Tear  Stigelll 

(F.  Leetscb). 

Polka  Mazurka.  “Braise  of  Women  "...  Strauss 

Quirk  Polka.  “.Torus" V, 

Torchlight  Dance  No.  1 Meyerbeer 

His  last  conceit  here  was  in  Music 
Hall,  March  26,  1898,  and  the  programme 
was  as  follows: 

Symphony  in  C minor Beethoven  i 

Concerto  in  D minor  for  piano Rubinstein  1 

(Josef  Hofmann). 

Symphonic  Poem.  “The  W lid  Hunter  . .Franck  | 

Piano  pieces,  two  Polish  songs Chopin-Liszt 

Espagnole Moszkowskl  i 

Prc’.ude  to  “Die  Meisterslnger" Wagner 

This  concert  was  the  last  of  three,  a 
series  that  was  memorable  even  in  the 
home  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra. There  was  an  unerring  sense  of 
proportion;  there  was  the  fitting,  the  in- 
evitable, the  only  pace,  a pace  predes- 
tinated. sure  as  the  movement  of  the 


phrase,  and  the  beauty  of  a phrase 
made  its  way  without  the  a iii  of  rhetori- 
cal extravagance.'  With  what  finish  and  i 
subtletv  the  musical  sentence  came  to 
its  end!  With  what  concealed  care  and 
with  what  apparent  spontaneity  were 
nuances  conducted!  In  the  stormiest 
passages  there  was  the  feeling  of  re- 
serve force.  The  orchestral  repose  was 
never  soporific,  nor  was  it  feverish;  It 
was  the  repose  of  confidence  and  au- 
thority. The  orchestra  was  not  a ma-  . 
chine  set  agoing  and  then  stopped  by 
a cold,  anatomical,  pedagogic  spirit,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  the  In- 
strument of  an  extravagant,  hysterical 
temperament,  it  was  not  the  plaything 
of  a poseur. 

How  active  the  life  led  by  this  man, 
from  the  youthful  violinist  to  the  gray- 
haired veteran  who  only  a few  days 
ago  saw  his  crowning  wish  fulfilled.  As 
solo  violinist,  orchestral  player,  member 
of  a chamber-club,  orchestral  organizer 
and  leader,  director  of  a music  college 
In  Cincinnati,  opera  conductor,  festival 
conductor— his  career  was  always  honor- 
able and  for  years  it  was  in  the  face 
of  unworthy,  mercenary,  ignorant  oppo- 
I sition. 

As  a maker  of  programmes  he  was 
I without  a rival.  He  favored  no  nation, 
no  individual,  in  his  choice;  he  was 
ever  on  the  lookout  for  new  composers 
of  merit;  he  neither  refused  nor  accept- 
ed  a work  because  it  was  'by  an  Ameri- 
can. Only  the  list  of  his  programmes  | 
would  sh(  w the  enormous  industry  and 
the  rare  catholicity  of  the  man. 

It  was  he  that  prepared  the  way  for 
the  fame  of  orchestras  now  celebrated 
in  this  country.  Men  may  establish  or- 
chestras, music  lovers  may  guarantee 
support,  but  if  the  public  be  not  inter- 
ested. the  scheme  will  come  to  grief. 
It  will  be  many  years  perhaps  before 
the  true  history  of  music  in  the  United 
States  will  be  written,  but  when  it  does 
appear  the  dominating  name  of  the  19th 
century’  will  be  Theodore  Thomas.  In 
a certain  sense  his  work  was  accom- 
plished. The  burden  of  his  long-con- 
tinued labor  was  at  last  beginning  to 
tell  on  him,  and  he  no  longer  had  the 
vitality  of  his  mature  years.  He  died 
crowned  with  honor.  He  of  all  men 
could  at  the  last  look  his  loved  Muse 
proudly  in  the  face,  and  say:  "I  have 
fought  a good  fight,  I have  finished  my 
course,  I have  kept  the  faith.” 

FRITZ  KREISLER. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Kreisler,  the  vio- 
linist, is  eagerly  welcomed  by  his  many 
friends  and  admirers  in  this  city.  He 
first  visited  Boston  as  a boy  wonder 
with  Rosenthal,  the  pianist,  Nov.  9, 
1888.  He  came  again,  an  acknowledged 
master,  in  1900,  and  his  first  recital  was 
in  Steinert  Hall  (Dec.  18).  He  gave  a 
remarkable  performance  of  Beethoven's 
concerto  at  a symphony  concert  Feb. 
9,  1901,  and,  after  a concert  trip  in  Eu- 
rope, he  returned  in  1902,  gave  recitals 
here  and  played  again  at  a symphony 
concert  Feb.  15.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  his  recitals  were  crowded  and  that 
he  was  compelled  to  add  to  the  number 
originally  announced.  Mr.  Kreisler  was 
born  at  Vienna  Feb.  2,  1875.  He  began 
to  play  the  violin  at  the  age  of  4,  made 
a public  appearance  when  he  was  6 and, 


as  a pupil  of  Hellmesberger.  took  the 
first  prize  at  the  Vienna  U?ns£I'va(tuI,5l 
when  he  was  10  years  old  He  then 
studied  with  Massart  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory and  received  there  a nrat 
prize  in  1887.  During  his  absence  the 
last  three  years,  he  has  met  with  oyer- 
whelming  success  throughout  Europe. 

The  programme  for  the  Tuesday  even- 
ing reeital  will  be  as  follows: 

Suite  K minor • • 

Conc  erto  (first  movement,  A minor) conus 

Chaconne — ' ' 

Prelude  and  Allegro --tF^X 

Chanson  Louis  XIII '^U£flin 

Variations  on  a theme  of  Corelli— Tartini 

Two  Slav  Dances... “ oSSSK 

MME.  SEMBRICH. 

Mme,  Sembrich  will  give  a song  recital 
in  Symphony  Hall  Saturday  afternoon 
at  2:30  o’clock.  Mr.  Isidore  Luckstone 
will  accompany  her.  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  speak  at  this  late  date  of  the  rare 
ability  of  Mme.  Sembrioh  as  a lyric 
singer.  There  are  few  who  charm 
equally  and  to  such  a hiSh  ^^ree  mu- 
slcians  and  the  general  public.  The  di- 
versified and  catholic  programme  will 
be  as  follows: 

Patti,  lmtti •aSSSKJS 

Caro  mio  hen ,'.Y.G!or<ianl 

Lusingbe  pin  care  (Aria  from  Alex- 

H®n,a,f2 

Where  thP  Bee  Sucks ••  ■■  “ ' 

Mtt  Mvrthen  and  Rosen 

Auftraege 

All  mein  Gedanken alt!!,,. 

Helmllehe  Anfforderung &Y?„Uu„ 

Romance U vtali 

Printemps  Nouveau • • • ' ‘n”i 

Dir  Knnbe  nnd  das  Immlein H.  woir 

Mogen  A 11c  hue  sen  Zungen H.  'voir 

PERSONAL. 

The  Evening  Sun  (New  York)  com- 
ments cynically  on  Melba’s  sickness: 
“Could  any  prima  donna  have  earned 
more  sincere  New  Year’s  greeting  from  , 
her  fellow-artists  than  has  Mme.  Nellie  | 
Melba?  They  were  wishing  her  every- 
thing yesterday  except  ‘Many  happy  | 
returns,’  and  if  the  dispatches  to  Lake- 
wood  omitted  thar,  it  may  have  been 
because  everybody  was  more  than  sat- 
fied  with  her  generosity  already,  it  m 
true  she  made  one  appearance  at  the 
Metropolitan  rather  than  disappoint  tne 
public.  That  was  the  all  too 
•Boheme.’  Directly  after  she  withdrew 
from  ‘Rigoletto’  and  ’Travlata.  and 
Mme.  Sembrich's  friends  were  able  to 
say  that  it  made  no  difference  who 
sung  with  Caruso,  not  a man  asked .*£1 
his  money  back  at  th^  £?.x 
npvt  cancelled  her  Philadelphia  trip. 


Poof^lirk*.  Caruso,  who’s  aTs'd-J^singren 
declined  an  invitation  to  do  Boheme 

there,  so  the  bill  was  changed  and  M. 
Albert  Saleza  got  his  first  chance  to 
sing  twice  In  one  week,  which  he  is  this 
season  in  particularly  good  shape  to 
do.  Melba  Is  positively  announced  to 
resume  her  concert  tour  at  Milwaukee 

°nThei<Pali  JMall  Gazette  (Dec.  19) i said 
of  Mr.  Lamond’s  playing  of  Chopin  3 
music:  “Take,  for  example  his  playing 
of  the  Scherzo  (No.  1 in  B minor)*  wi 
many  ways  it  was  very  effective;  but, 
like  the  true  classic  player  that  he  is, 
he  would  not  let  the  work  apeak.  as  it 
were,  for  itself,  but  he  moulded  it  into 
a sort  of  shape  in  which  he  very  deruy 
balanced  phrase  with  phrase,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  you  little  or  nothing  or 
the  Chopin  spirit.  The  personality  of 
the  man  was  so  peculiar  in  its  fastid- 
iousness that  the  musical  instinct  for 
the  great  and  shapely  schools  rousiC. 
together  with  the  fanciful  stuff  that 
dreams  are  made  of,’  could  not  really 
; exist  together  under  the  same  intei- 
lectual  roof.  Chopin  would  attempt, 
i as  in  certain  Polonaises,  to  burst  into 
i vigor,  but  you  knew  well  enough  that 
! behind  it  all  there  was  the  suffering 
which  cannot  lead  him  into  the  paths 
! of  real  strength.  Not  even  Mr.  Lamond, 

| with  his  virility,  could  make  us  take 
the  opposite  view,  and  though  his  tech- 
I nical  greatness  was  always  to  be  ad- 
mired. we  found  his  strength  of  so  dif- 
ferent an  order  from  the  peculiar 
tenseness  of  Chopin  that  it  was  really 
something  of  a trial  to  observe  care- 
fully the  impossibility  involved  in  the 
attempted  mingling  of  the  two  person- 
alities ** 

The' third  volume  of  “Leaves  from  the 
Diarv  of  Henry  Greville”  has  beep  pub- 
lished. Greville  recorded  on  May  18. 
1861.  that  “a  new  singer  in  the  Persian! 
style,  Mme.  Patti,  quite  unknown  and 
unheralded  by  preliminary  puffing,  rnfcdel 
her  debut  at  Covent  Garden  and  took' 
the  town  by  surprise  as  an  artist  of  the 
first  class  ’’ 

Miss  Ethel  Newcomb,  an  American 
pianist,  pupil  of  Leschetitzki.  played  at 
London.  Dec.  19,  with  an  orchestra  con- 
ducted ‘by  Richard  Strauss.  Mr.  Black- 
burn wrote:  "No  doubt  Miss  Newcomb 
has  cleverly  managed  to  get  the  great- 
est German  composer  of  the  present 
generation  to  usher  her  Into  the  musi- 
cal world  of  the  moment,  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  she  has  T>een  ex- 
tremely modest  in  her  calls  upon  Rich- 
ard Strauss.  In  Chopin's  first  concerto 
In  E minor,  she  played  with  feeling  and 
with  auite  the  modern  idea  of  what 
Chopin  meant  himself  to  he.  The  Schu- 
mann concerto  which  preceded  the 
Chopin  work,  was  less  interesting,  for 
Schumann,  to  the  general  artist,  is  to 
our  understanding,  more  subtle  than 
Chopin  Chopin  id.  one  may  say.  obvi- 
ously subtle;  he  means  to  be  so,  and  he 
was  quite  capable  of  carrying  out  his 
meaning.  Schumann,  on  he  other  hand, 
tries  at  all  times  to  be  himself;  and, 
therefore,  when  he  is  subtle  the  matter 
is  not  obviously  subtle,  but  it  is  simply 
personal.  In  making  this  comparison  it 
will  'be  at  once  observed  that,  the  piano- 
fort  player  made  a distinction,  but  at 
the  same  time  one  which  did  not  impress 
one  very  much;  for  she  tried  to  hido 
, Chopin  where  there  was  no  necessity  for 
concealment,  and  she  attempted  to  give 
full  exposure  to  Schumann  where  all  his 
work  was  encircled  by  mystery.”  Miss 
Newcomb  also  played  Saint-Saens’  con- 
certo in  'C  minor.  JR  I 

Miss  Bertha  Feinhols,  a young  pianist, 
made  1.  r first  appearance  in  London 
Dec.  19.  The  Telegraph  described  her  as 
representing  “the  young  woman  in  ‘a 
hurrv  who  so  often  challenges  notice 
and  ‘applause.”  Miss  Bertha  Schofield 
sang  and,  according  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  “certainly  made  a tremendous 
effort  to  imitate  the  art  of  Melba,”  but 
she  did  not  exactly  reach  that  height. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY — Chickering  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Sec<Wj| 

Sundae  chamber  concert.  ■Hoffmann 
and  Mr.  perubo,,  pianist.  Duvernoy  s quartet 
op  40,  R'heinberger’s  piano  quartet  in  H,  flat, 
piano  pieces  by  Bach,  Hummel,  Beethoven. 
TUESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8 P.  M.  First  P ta  j 
of  Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler.  violinist. 

Potter  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Song  recital  bj  ij.  | 
Alice  Bates  Rice,  soprano,  and  Mabe  ,e 
Deane,  tenor.  Duet  from  Mozart  s Escape 
from  the  Seraglio,”  Miss  Lang  a Son^  e 

the  Lilac,”  (first  time).  B.  Converse  s 
• A«sk  Me  no  More,”  (first  time),  R.  Strauss 
“Welcenried”  ; “Love  in  Her  Eyes, 
del's”  LA  els  and  Galatea,”  .Schubert’s  ‘In  the 
Hod  of  Evening,”  Junkers  Mjrlad  Lolueu 

from  ' Gre tty's ^ TJuex  A»r,  »s 
;/rW6hihee  Mrs!*' Downer 

Eaton  will  be  the- pianist. 

WEDNESDAY — Potter  Hall,  3 P.  M.  ^°nS  1*®' 
eltal  bv  Miss  Alice  Robbins  Cole, 

Arfa  from  Handel’s  “Semele.  Beethoven* 
“Ivemist  du  das  Land,”  Schumann  s Amde„ 

Si” 

BA's 

du£  Passant ’’  Burroeistcr's  “Persia  Song, 

Miss  ling’s  "Summer  Noon.”  “Ulster  Folk 
''Bohr's  “Dollv  Manderln.”  Owens 
“ a ST  ItHe  WhileJ?  Nevin’s  “Nightingale's 
SongJ'  Mr  de  Voto  will  be  the  accom- 
panlst.  o p Second  Apollo  Club 

oobcert  Mr  ’Mollenhauer.  conductor.  Ohad- 
wieVs  “Song  of  the  Viking.”  Mosentbals 
“Music  of  the  Sea.”  ,Ku‘enber  s Is  John 
Smith  Within?”  Cooke  s strike,  the  Lyre,. ^ 

“ WhenCi^fe*ln^'VT'”llkbr,’  Hillers’*  “O 

SnTohf°Utbtr^s^D<1M!sUr  Anita  nloX 

»s  ^re.”A^Ifa|ag? 

Grieg,  R.  Strauss  and  the  solo  in  Hiller  s 

FRIDAY— Jordan  Hall.  2:30  P M.  Second  re- 
ntal of  Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist. 
SATURDAY— Symphony  Hill,  2:30  P.  M.  Mme. 
Sembrich's  song  recital. 


1 2V  u'  p , — ■ ,,11.  I ! 

hjtifji  | i evorcnoe  bo  spoken  of  as  filling— these 
lif  j,*?  I '[re  Ineffective,  for  she  gave  them  little 
'tat*  1 ’[anlng,  and  more  the  n once  there  was 
“wi-lT  I tp  suggestion  of  scrambling. 

!*nd  so  “Des  Abends” und  “Warum?" 
re  more  effectively  Interpreted  than 
i der  Nacht,”  a murky,  tragic  piece— 
lumann  wrote  that  he  himself  found 
ro  and  Leander  in  the  composition— 
1 “Traumeswirren.”  in  which  the 
sical  contents  and  feeling  dlsap- 
ired  In  virtuoso  display. 
Ime/Szumowska  is  Well  known  here 
a Chopin  player.  Sho  is  often  fort- 
■ulite  in  suggesting  the  atmosphere  and 
**'  composer's  mood. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

concert  will  be  given  by  the  city 
Boston  at  the  girls’  high  school, 
st  Newton  street.  Tuesday  evening 
8.  The  orchestral  pieces,  led  by  Mr. 
sjnrich,  will  be  by  Mendelssohn,  Raff, 
ber,  Wagner,  Berlioz.  Miss  Nora 
ms,  contralto,  will  sing  songs  by 
* ichielli  and  iDal  Riego,  and  Mr.  Kan- 
ii  will  play  Vieuxtemps'  ballad  and 
<jmalse  tor  violin. 

concert  will  be  given  by  the  city  of 
hton  at  the  Chapman  school.  East 
’(ton,  on  Thursday  evening  at  8.  The 
testral  pieces  will  be  by  Mascagni, 
E,  Weber,  Wagner,  Massenet,  Men- 
sohn.  The  orchestra  will  be  aa- 
id  by  Miss  Adeline  Ahern,  soprano; 
see  Ethel  Baird  and  Elizabeth 
jrn,  contraltos  of  the  Charlestown 
bln  school;  Miss  Helen  E.  A.  Simpson, 
|lfnlst  of  the  East  Boston  high  school, 
by  the  Charlestown  High  School 
1 'tiib  Club.  There  will  be  choruses  of 
t: idelssohn  and  Donizetti  and  a violin 
T iftj  by  Miss  Simpson. 

ime.  Marie  Fultoni,  soprano,  will  ap- 
• tonight  at  Jordan  Hall  In  an  enter- 
ment  given  by  the  Young  Ladies' 
wtfcl  ritable  Association  in  aid  of  the 
' -fh  j Home  for  Consumptives.  She  will 
ill  arias  by  Verdi,  Meyerbeer  and 
billi senet  and  songs  by  Arne,  Schumann, 
iilBihms,  Campra  and  others.  She  will  be 
«'§s  Red  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Wilcox,  baritone, 
■■In  Mr.  A.  R.  Carrington,  the  player  of 
)|h  Angelus  orchestral. 
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|UDAY  CHAIYIShH  CONCERT. 

; second  Sunday  Chamber  Concert 
place,  yesterday  afternoon  in  Chick- 
Hail.  The  Hoffmann  quartet 
■-.rs.  Hoffmann,  Bak,  Rissland, 
i)  and  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  pianist, 
the  artists.  The  programme  con- 
1,  of  a quartet  by  Alphonse  Duver- 
Rheinberger's  piano  quartet  in  E 
and  the  following  piano  solos: 
's  Sarabande  from  tlie  Fith  Eng- 
Kuite,  "Echo”  from  the  French 
uro;  a fugue  by  Hummel;  and  the 
■ from  Beethoven’s  Sonata,  op.  27, 

tin  there  was  a very  large  audience, 
filling  the  hall,  and  although  the 
amme  was  not  especially  interest- 
i good  deal  of  enthusiasm  was  dis- 
1.  notably  after  Mr.  Perabo’s  per- 
iinee.  Rheinberger’s  quartet  gave 
rent  pleasure;  the  work  of  the 
nann  quartet  was  very  good 
liout.  Mr.  Perabo  played  with 
Sion,  witli  rhythm,  and  often  very 
itely,  although  his  work  was  not 
inative.  In  the  last  number  the 
ice  of  tone  was  noticeably  good, 
the  next  concert  Messrs'.  George 
tor.  pianist.  William  Harper,  bass, 
Felix  Winternitz,  violinist,  will 
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CtD  RUSSIAN  ETIQUETTE. 

iatises  on  good  behavior  are  \ 
<|y  valuable  as  documents  for  so- 
ljjists  of  later  generations.  Great 
as  Erasmus,  have  not  disdained 
I!  their  contemporaries  in  what 
ler  they  should  eat  and  drink, 
and  pay  compliments,  and  gen- 
’ comport  themselves.  Castig- 
! 1 Ws  “Bool;  of  the  Courtier”  may  yet 
lad  with  pleas u re  by  any  reader, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  reprints  of 
English  version  by  Sir  Thomas 
>1?  are  easily  sold,  although  the  edi- 
are  luxurious  and  comparatively 
: <*  e hsive.  The  ideal  woman  is  here 

L drawn.  In  conversation  she  does 
raise  herself  indiscreetly,  nor  is 
so  tedious  that  she  makes  a man 
y.  She  does  not  use  “swift  and 
nt  tricks”  in  dancing,  and  to  see 
man  playing  upon  a tabor  or  drum 
lowing  “in  a liute  or  trumpet  or 
ike  instrument”  is  to  Castiglione 
unsightly  matter.”  Then  there  are 
ft  i books  on  etiquette,  comic  in  their 
fusness,  from  that  of  Joannes  Sul- 
s (14831,  in  which  the  reader  is 
led  against  scratching  his  or  her 
at  table,  to  that  of  Mrs.  Sher- 
|l,  who  had  consorted  with  princes 
all  manner  of  earthly  potentates, 
idiug  New  York  millionaires. 

^iere  was  a Russian  "Book  of  Good 
ovior”  in  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Ter- 
>,  when  it  might  have  been  said  of 
sian  aristocrats:  "Manners  none, 
onts  nasty.”  It  lias  been  translated 
utly  into  French  by  E.  Duschene. 
ather  in  a rather  priggish  way  di- 
ets his  family  in  all  matters  of  eti- 
tte  and  decorum.  First  of  all,  they 
to  fear  the  Tsar  and  obey  him  im- 
itly.  If  they  thus  obey  their  father 
earth,  they  will  learn  to  walk  in 


I aside  forever.  Symbolism  again,  and 

in  a hat.  Wo  know  from  Thackeray’s 
• bb'cls  that  the  pink  bonnet  in  London 
was  a symbol. 

Are  women  in  daily'  life  and  in  do- 
mestic comedies  and  tragedies  con- 
scious of  their  symbolism  in  dress? 
IV  hy  is  it  that  some  highly  respectable 
mothers  and  philanthropists  insist  on 
iwearing  violet,  and  then  wonder  at  the 
stares  of  rude  men?  It  is  not  given  to 
every  one  to  wear  blue  or  to  wear 
green,  while  black  is  becoming  to 
nearly  every  one,  and  brown  excites 
no  remark.  The  ancients  recognized 
color  symbols.  One  in  the  seventeenth 
century  discoursed  off  the  whiteness  of 
virginity,  the  blue  of  fidelity,  the  green 
of  hope,  the  red  of  charity,  the  yellow 
of  spiritual  contentment,  the  violet  of 
divine  love;  but  how  contradictory  are 
the  opinions!  Caraeeioli  characterized 
rose  as  a licentious  color,  crimson  as 
voluptuous,  red  as  vicious,  blue  as  am- 
bitious. Another  characterized  white  ! 
as  the  emblem  of  faith,  violet  of  pas- 
sionate love,  blue  of  jealousy,  gray*  of- 
labor.  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
orange  was  the  emblem  of  grief,  viedet 
of  jealousy,  blue  of  love  and  treason,- 
yellow  of  immodesty,  jealousy,  riches, 
nobilty,  red  of  cruelty,  anger,  zeal, 
modesty — again  a contradiction  to 
many  other  schemes  of  color  syniboj- 


the  young  [„  f|,p 

house  of  her  son.  There  is  a grand- 
child, and  by  its  cradle  she  seeks  rec- 
onciliation, repentance,  respectability. 
How  are  these  emotions  to  be  symbol- 
ized in  costume?  Here  is  M.  de 
Bataille’s  direction  for  expression: 
“Dead-leaf  velvet  with  dark  sables; 
rather  floppy  generally,  and  heavy.” 
Miss  Bady,  who  impersonated  Hie  her- 
oine, also  wore  a youthful  hat  trimmed 
with  pink  roses,  but  when  she  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  settling  down 
as  a grandmother  she  threw,  the  hat 


in 


It  might  be  well  if  women,  instead 
of  following  blindly  a fashion  in  color 
or  choosing  one  to  match  the  hair,' 
should  dress  according  to  their  ■tem- 
perament, hope,  ambition.  Inasmuch, 
as  fashions  are  often  *set  by  stage 
women,  M.  Bataille’s  care  in  the-  fit- 
ting expression  of  the  costume  should 
be  followed  by  his  colleagues.  Women,* 
groping  for  an  idea,  could  then  -learn- 
object  lessons  from  the  play  actresses; 
they  would  then  be  dressed  in  harmony 
with  the  expected  emotion  of  an  after- • 
noon  or  evening.  As  it  now  is,  opera 
singers  are  famous  for  incongruous  cos- 
tumes, and  German  singers,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  more  conscientious  in 
this  respect,  wear  dresses  that  need  no 
tag  to  assure  the  spectator  that,  they 
were  made  in  Germany!  Furthermore, 
Ithere  are  few  operas  that  treat  of  mod- 
ern society  life.  But  the  play  actress, 
has  a rare  opportunity  to  befriend  her 
'sister  across  the  footlights.  Let  her  be 
(symbolically  true,  and  the  sister,  will 
wear  something  “rather  floppy”  to 
Browning  reading  or 
to  Brahms,  nor  will  she,  awaitin 
lover,  jar  him  as  he  enters  the  room 
by  a prim  or  forbidding  color. 

SYMBOLISM  IN  DRESS. 

When  “Mamau  Colibri”  was  pro- 
duced in  Paris  at  the  Vaudeville  some 
weeks  ago,  it  was  noted  by  acute  ob- 
servers that  the  heroine’s  dresses  were 
emotional — that  is  to  say,  they  har- 
moniz^I  with  her  various  moods  or  ac- 
centuated them.  The  playwright, 
Henry  Bataille,  designed  these  cos- 
tumes himself.  His  plot  is  a singularly 
disagreeable  one.  In  the  second  act  a 
son1  discovers  that  his  mother,  of  40 
years,  is  the  mistress  of  his  chum,  a 
young  fellow  of  20.  M.  Bataille  was 
especially  particular  about  her  cos- 
tume in  this  act,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
instructions  and  suggestions  to  the  cos- 
tumer: “Mauve  surely,  for  this  act, 

but  not  a mauve  of  a uniform  shade. 

I should  say  that  reddish  mauves  and 
bluish  mauves,  in  combination  with 
touches  of  embroidery,  would  produce  a 
happy  effect  and  be  in  unison  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  act.”  It  appears,  then,  I 
that  mauve  is  not  the  color  of  virtue, 
and  that  red  and  blue  shades  are  sym- 
bols of  a certain  piquancy  or  extrava- 
gance in  vice. 

The  infatuated  woman  left  her  hus- 
j band  and  son  to  spend  her  Indian  sum- 
| mer  with  the  boy  lover  in  Algiers. 
Thero  he  fell  in  love  with  a girl,  a 
neighbor,  an  American.  Here,  too,  is 
symbolism  in  dress.  The  heroine  must 
have  a tea  gown,  and  the  dramatist 
implored  the  dressmaker  to  steer  clear 
i of  the  conventional  stage  peignoir  of  i 
intimacy;  nevertheless,  he  insisted  that  | 
the  garment  should  be  “very  plastic.” 
All  this  is  in  act  3,  and  the  word  j 
for  the  costume  is  “charm,”  whereas  j 
in  act  1 it  is  “sparkle.”  Deserted  by  1 


fear  and  obedience  before  their  father 
| the  Tsar  in  heaven.  They  are  urged  to 
pray  for  their  Emperor,  his  wife,  the 
grand  dukes,  the  boyars — who  were 
next  in  rank  to  princes— for  the  most 
Christian  army;  they  should  pray  for 
victory  over  tlie  Tsar’s  enemies,  for 
the  liberty  of  all  prisoners— a singular 
petition  in  such  cruel  years— and  for  all 
priests  and  monks;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing said  about  prayers  for. the  ordinary 
citizen  and  the  humbler  and  humblest. 
The  father  urges  liis  family  to  invite 
priests  and  monks  to  dinner  as  often  as 
possible,  but  they  should  behave  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  their  guests, 
or  the  angels,  who  are  ever  present,  will 
fi.v  away  and  leave  the  food  and  the  ; 
company  for  the  Evil  One.  The  table  j 
angels  are  peculiarly  sensitive.  They 
dq  not  like  to  hear  grumbling  over  the  1 
foqd  or  drink,  they  are  offended  by 
highly  salted  stories,  nor  are  they  at 
ease  when  any  one  claps  hands  or  hums 
a “devilish”  song.  If  there  dre  daugh- 
ters in  the  house,  the  parents  should 
provide  a dower,  and  begin  to  lay  up 
for  them,  as  soon  as  they  are  born, 
clothing,  household  linen  and  all  sorts 
of  domestic  utensils.  Servants  should 
not  steal,  lie  or  drink  to  excess— this 
last  is  a vague  phrase  in  Russia— they 
Should  not  visit  witches,  magicians, 
fortune-tellers,  and  they  should  not 
I [mention  the  existence  of  such  wonder 
| J workers  and  pryers-into-the-future  to 
'their  masters.  And  so  on.  I 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  rules  in 
(the  old  Russian  book,  the  “Domos-  I 
(troi,”  attributed  to  a pope  known  as 
Sylvester.  Blind  loyalty  and  idolatrous 
devotion  toward  the  Tsar  were  demand- 
ed even  when  he  was  such  a monster  as 
Ivan  the  Fourth.  These  principles  have 
| been  ingrained  in  the  Russian  people, 
fas  a body,  ever  since.  Witness  the 
a abject  and  pathetic  final  message  sent 
a recital  devoted  by  Gen.  Stoessel  from  Port  Arthur  to 
]ier  | his  lord  and  master. 


was  thrown 


handmaids  <ft‘J  ail  women. ’ from  the 
"under  and  worship  of  mankind. *’  This 
Arabella,  the  sister  of  (he  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  afterward  married  an 
English  colonel — for  men  were  philo- 
sophical in  matters  of  matrimony 
that  period— lived  lo  a ripe  old  \ig 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  all  this  because  she 
from  a horse. 

The  sisters  of  the  unknown  woman 
m the  morgue  and  of  Miss  Arabella 
go  by  us  daily  in  the  street.  They  do 
not  look  forward  lo  the  morgue  for 
vindication;  there  is  no  friendly  and 
conspiring  horse.  Nature  delights  in 
recompenses.  The  woman  with  a 
muddy  complexion  lias  teeth  of  daz- 
zling whiteness,  or  a perfect  foot.  The 
one  with  a dumpy  body  has  a fail- 
face.  A woman  of  ordinary  features 
lias  hair  such  as  awakened  the  memor- 
able praise  of  Apuleius.  These  recom- 
penses are  for  the  sight  of  the  passerby. 
But  there  are  hidden  rewards  and  glories 
known  for  years  to  the  possessor  alone 
—/or  her  circumstances,  her  environ- 
ment, may  prohibit  the  display  allowed 
by  the  most  strait-laced  to  any  ingenu- 
ous girl  during  her  first  season. 

Are  such  unknowns  soured  by  the 
indifference  of  the  world,  or  do  they  | 
look  on  frank  exposures  of  picture, 
statue  or  stage  woman  with  quiet  and 
conscious  superiority?  The  New  Eng- 
lander, like  the  monk  of  the  middle 
ages,  thought  that  a human  body 
however  beautiful,  was  a thing  of 
shame,  forgetting  that  it  is  the  tem- 
ple of  the  spirit.  The  free  intercourse 
ot  men  and  women  in  outdoor  sports, 
the  greater  acquaintance  with  works 
of  art.  the  liberty  of  the  stage,  that 
is  sometimes  license,  and  a generally 
| more  sensible  education  have  led  to  a 
j wholesome  appreciation  of  the  cu- 
riously moulded  and  carved  encase- 
ment. The  New  England  girl  is  no 
longer  the  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Spain. 

Yret  there  are  women  to  whom  even 
certain  natural  beauties  are  still  as  a 
reproach,  and  there  are  some  who  are 
without  knowledge  or  just  self-appre- 
ciation. They  see  a beautiful  face  and 
wish  that  they,  too,  were  beautiful 
ignoring  the  fact  that  they  have  on 
the  whole  been  more  generously  en- 
dowed. Or  is  Nature  an  ironist,  who  de- 
lights in  distributing  her  gifts  at  ran- 
dom. and  makes  mistakes  only  when 
she  creates  a woman  gloriously  beau- 
tiful from  sole  to  crowu? 


/ ° ' 
HIDDEN  RECOMPENSES. 

An  unknown  young  woman  found 
dead  in  New  York  was  taken  to  the 
morgue.  She  was  simply  and  virtuously 
dressed.  Her  face  was  plain,  nor  was 
there  the  irregularity  of  feature  that 
excites  attention.  She  was  apparently 
as  inconspicuous  as  she  was  superflu- 
ous. But  they  said  of  her  when  she  was 
prepared  for  exposure  in  the  show 
room  of  the  dead  that  her  form  was 
of  perfect  and  exquisite  proportions,  a 
form  that  would  exc-ite  the  admiration 
of  the  most  fastidious  painter  or 
sculptor.  Her  revenge  on  men  that 
had  slighted  her  was  posthumous. 

There  was  a maid  of  honor  to  the 
Duchess  of  York  in  the  shameless  days 
j of  Charles  II.,  a tall,  pale-faced  crea- 
ture, described  by  the  others  as  an 
ugly  skeleton,  and  her  name  was  Miss 
Arabella  Churchill.  Clumsily  riding 
one  day,  she  was  thrown  from  her 
horse,  and  it  was  then  made  known 
that  nature  had  generously  recom- 
pensed her.  The  duke  was  as  one 
struck  dumb.  Miss  Churchill's  very 


was 
pompous  or- 


funeral  music. 

Music  was  heard  last  Saturday  and 
Sunday  in  more  than  one  city  as  a 
memorial  tribute  to  Theodore  Thomas. 
The  funeral  ceremonies  in  Chicago 
were  simple.  Chorals  were  played  in 
the  church  by  the  wind  instrument 
members  of  his  orchestra.  There 
no  elaborate  anthem,  no 
chestral  lamentation. 

Funeral  music  is  often  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  one  that  attends  the  ser- 
vice only  out  of  respect  or  from  some 
feeling  of  duty.  The  dead  march  does 
not  seem  an  adequate  expression.  Why 
was  not  the  march  from  the  “Eroiea” 
or  Siegfried’s  death  music  chosen?  The 
anthem  is  too  sentimental.  The  words 
of  the  hymn  are  not  to  liis  taste.  He 
would  have  had  it  all  otherwise.  He 
forgets  that  the  music  which  does  not 
suit  him  is  full  of  association  to  the 
family  of  the  departed.  Men  of  great 
deeds  are  often  curiously  sentimental 
in  their  aesthetic  appreciation.  Men 
of  natural  eloquence  and  originality 
in  expression  find  pleasure  in  trite 
lines  and  bald,  commonplace  state- 
ments. They  have  from  childhood  as- 
sociated certain  hymns  with  family 


discomfiture  was  for  her  glory,  and  anc*  sorr°ws,  and  at  their  death 

laughter  on  the  lips  of  rivals  was  sud-  ,fy  wish  ““se  bymns  sung  to  the 
dculy  turned  to  envy,  “so  transcendent!  aud  familiar*  tunes.  There  was  a 
a pattern  was  she  of  the, female  form.”!  w^en  “China,'’  a tune  that  is 

The  incident  was  -characterized  by  s'nSll^arlir  dismal,  was  sung  over  the 
Hazlitt.  us  striking,  affecting,  grand,  coffin  °f  Ike  New  Englander,  irre- 

the  sublime  of  amorous  biography:  ”1  sPec(ave  of  age  and  sex,  and  as  the 

could  conceive  of  nothing  finer  than  folk-tunes  of  New  England  were  psalm 

, .,  e ...  au(^  hymn  tunes,  this  depressing  mel- 

he  idea  of  a young  person  m her  s.tua-  ody  was  sung.  or  ^ J 

lion,  who  was  the  object  of  indifference-  house  or  in  the  barn  when  the  cron 
or  scorn  from  outward  appearance  ,vas  pl.omising  aud  there  1 

with  the  proud  suppressed  conscious  mediate  thought  o£  mort  *0  d ' 
ness  of  a goddess-like  symmetry  What  more  natural  than  the  choice  of 
in.  bv  ’fear  and  mceuess,  th|  hymns  or  tunes 


locked 


with  the  dead? 


that  were  favorites 


When  a computer  is  buried  in  Paris, 

**  the  music  at  the  clurreli  is  often  taken 
from  his  works,  and  if  he  had  not. 
written  ecclesiastical  music  that  might 
be  introduced  into  the  solemn  service,  ' 
arrangements  are  hastily  made  by 
friends  or  pupils  from  his  stage  or 
concert  works.  A melody  from  a light 
opera  may  thus  be  set  to  the  "Pie 
[ Jesu”  ; nor  is  there  any  thought  of  in- 
congruity. Many  of  the  old  and  ap- 
proved hymn  tunes  still  sung  in  New 
England  were  taken  by  their  coin-  J 
posers  from  oppras,  or  German  senti- 
mental songs,  or  concert  works,  but 
they  are  without  any  such  association 
to  the  great  majority  of  singers  or 
| hearers.  The  only  associations  are  in- 
timately domestic. 

When  the  one  for  whom  the  cere- 
] | mouy  is  jierformed  was  not  a public 
character,  the  wishes  of  the  family 
should  prevail,  and  even  if  the  dead 
woman  were  of  an  uncertain  temper 
and  quickly  irritated  nerves,  the  hymn 
“Sister,  Thou  AA'ast  Mild  and  Lovely” 

1 is  accepted  as  a tilting  tribute  to  her 
aud  a consoling  thought  to  the  be- 
reaved. 

But  the  dead  man  was  a public  char- 
acter, a beneficent  and  authoritative 
clergyman,  a statesman,  a poet.  Should 
not,  then,  the  music  have  public  and 
ceremonial  dignity;  should  it  not  ex- 
press the  public  sentiment?  The  dead  j 
man  is  then  least  of  all  a public  char- 
acter to  his  family.  He  has  belonged 
to  the  nation;  he  is  now  peculiarly 
the  husband  and  the  father.  The  fam- 
i ily  lent  him  to  the  state:  the  service 
is  now  fulfilled;  he  is  again  the  man  I 
of  the  house,  though  dead;  the  others 
i of  the  household  would  fain  mourn  him 
in  their  simple  way,  and  hymns  of 
hope  and  consolation  arc  more  to  them 
than  elaborate  chant  or  orchestral 
crash  and  wail.  Nor  do  they  wish  an 
! elaborate  oration  in  which  the  clergy- 
man endeavors  to  outstrip  the  elo- 
quence of  the  dead,  as  in  old  days  an 
archimime  was  in  the  funeral  train 
j to  imitate  the  speeches,  gestures  aud 
manners  of  the  deceased.  "Leave  me 
alone  with  my  dead”  is  the  prayer  of 
prayers  to  many. 

j Outsiders  are  never  so  critical  as  at 
j;  funerals.  The  organist  did  not  regis- 
E trate  effectively ; the  male  quartet 
r was  too  loud,  or  the  soprano  was 
shrill;  the  hymns  were  too  slow  or  too 
last.  They  forget  that  the  funeral  was 
not  organized  for  the  express  purpose 
of  giving  them  personal  entertainment. 
The  simplest  funerals  are  the  most 
I satisfactory  to  the  intimate  mourners 

| 1 and  to  persons  of  true  sensibility.  A 
j short  and  touching,  not  didactic, 
prayer,  a few  passages  from  the  New 
, Testament,  a hymn  of  faith — what  more 
I ; is  there  to  be  said?  It  is  often  meet 
.j  and  proper  that  after  the  last  rites  a 
1 memorial  service  should  be  appointed, 
but  the  funeral  itself  should  be  as  a 
! quiet  leave-taking.  . 

i FRITZ  KREISLER’S 


Accomplished  Violin  Virtuoso  Gives 
Exhibition  of  It  at  His  First  Re- 
|i  cital  in  Jordan  Hall — Audience 
;l  Enthusiastic, 

1 

I Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist,  gave  his 
1 first  recital  here  this  season  in  Jordan 
u Hail  last  night.  The  programme  was  as 
I follows;  Bach's  suite  in  E minor; 

A’ieuxtemps’  concerto  X'o.  2;  Bach's 
j chaconne;  prelude  and  allegro  by  Pu- 
I gnani;  “Chanson  Louis  XIII."  and  pa- 
vane,  Couperin;  minuet,  Porpora; 
Dvorak’s  “Humoresque";  Paganini's  j 
caprice  Xo.  24. 

j The  audience  was  most  appreciative  , 
and  justly  enthusiastic.  It  was  a pity  i 
that  it  was  not  larger,  for  such  violin 
i ' playing  is  seldom  heard  here  or  in  any 
• city.  Mr.  Kreisier.  whose  recitals  the  i 


last  time  he  visited  Boston  were  not 

| only  a delight  to  music  lovers  but  fash- 

|i  ionable  events  for  the  curious  and  the 

restless,  has  returned  unspoiled  by  liis 
foreign  success.  He  is  still  frank  and 
sincere  in  bis  expression;  he  has  not  as- 
sumed the  mannerisms  of  the  vainglori- 
ous virtuoso  who  looks  on  the  composer 
only  as  a humble  contributor  to  his 
fame;  his  authority  has  not  grown  to 
arrogance;  he  plays,  not  as  on  parade, 
but  as  an  interpreter  whose  chief  aim 
to  acquaint  the  hearer  with  the  beauty 
and  the  grace  of  music  that  appeals 
irresistibly  to  him  and  inspires  him  to  a 
reproduction  that  is  close  to  creation. 

The  programme  was  one  to  test  him 
in  more  ways  than  one.  There  were  the 
pieces  by  Bach:  there  was  the  concerto 
I composed  by  Yicuxtemps  in  his  youth 
I for  virtuoso  display;  there  were  delight- 
I ful  little  compositions  which  are  as  a 
I stumbling  block  to  solid  violinists  who 
lack  finesse,  elegance,  imagination.  The 
most  charming  of  these  latter  pieces 
were  the  two  by  Couperin— Louis,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken  (1620-1665),  organist  of 
St.  Gervais.  violinist  to  Louis  XIII..  and 
uncle  to  Francois  Couperin,  known  as 
"the.  Great.  ’ Porpora's  name  is  now 
chiefly  associated  with  his  reputation  as 
a singing  teacher,  but  he  was  an  rx  cl- 
ient, voluminous,  versatile  composer, 
and  among  his  works  are  12  violin  son- 
atas. It  may  here  be  said  that  the  pro- 
gramme gave  1635  ins  ad  of  1630  as  the 
year  of  Couperin’s  birth,  and  stated 
that  pugnani  was  born  in  1727  and  died 
in  1803,  whereas  1731  and  1798  are  the 
dates  given  by  careful  biographers. 

Mr.  Kreisler  has  not  only  held  his 
own;  he  has  gained  in  effective  re- 
serve, in  subtlety,  in  delicate  insinua- 
tion. His  performance  is  still  broad 
• and  virile;  Ills  emotion  is  still  persua- 
sive. his  passion  irresistible;  but  he 
does  not  make  his  points  so  openly; 
there  is  greater  diversity  in  his  inter- 
pretation; his  vocabulary  of  expression 
is  enlarged.  His  aesthetic  performance 
throughout  is  on  a higher  and  surer 
plane.  The  concerto  was  played  with 
consummate  virtuoso  skill,  but  there 
was  more  than  this:  the  music  itself 
was  for  once  something  more  than-  a 
seesaw  of  brilliance  and  sentiment. 
The  chaconne,  which,  as  a rule  has 
a greater  boring  capacity  than  that  of 
the  celebrated  teredo  or  ship  worm, 
was  last  night  a thing  of  infinite  beauty, 
as  was  the  suite  of  the  same  composer. 
On  former  occasions  Mr.  Kreisler 
played  little  pieces  by  old  Italians  and 
Frenchmen,  often  in  a fascinating 
manner,  but  without  the  differentiation 
in  atmosphere  that  was  so  marked 
last  night.  This  differentiation,  when 
several  works  written  in  the  conven- 
tional manner  of  the  period  or  closely 
associated  periods  are  played  in  a 
j group,  is  a task  accomplished  only  by 
a few,  for  here  imagination  enters. 
How  sturdily  majestic  was  the  prelude 
of  Pugnani!  How  exquisitely  French 
in  its  tender  sentiment,  in  its  grace  of 
bygone  years,  was  the  performance  of 
the  two  pieces  by  Couperin!  Xo  wonder 
that  the  audience  demanded  a repeti- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kreisler' s performance,  then,  is 
now  more  subjective  with  a consequent 
gain  of  genuine  individuality.  His  vir- 
tuosity is  the  more  striking-  by  reason 
ot  the  gain  in  self-effacement.  His  sen- 
timent is  purer  in  its  suggestion  and 
caress,  yet  there  is  no  thought  of  a 
cold  and  disembodied  spirit.  The  inter- 
preter  is  closer  to  the  composer  and  yet 
not  overshadowed  by  him.  The  virtuoso 
and  the  musician  are  combined  in  the 
interpreter. 

The  accompaniments  of  Mr.  De  Voto 
contributed  largely  to  the  pleasure  and 
the  success  of  the  recital.  In  this  in- 
stance the  phrase  "assisted  by”  had 
meaning. 

The  second  recital  will  be  on  Friday 
afternoon  at  2:30,  when  Mr.  Kreisler 
will  play  Tartini’s  "Devil’s  Trill,”  Bach's 
sonata  in  B minor  for  violin  alone, 
Joachim's  variations  and  pieces  by  Sul- 
zer,  Leclair,  Tartini,  and  Wieniawski. 

MRS.  RICE  AND  MR.  DEANE. 

Mrs.  Alice  Bates  Rice,  soprano,  and 
j Mr.  George  Deane,  tenor,  gave  a recital 
last  evening  in  Potter  Hall.  There  was 


“LA  GRANDE  CITOYENNE.” 

Louise  Michel  was  a singularly  sin- 
cere woman,  and  she  often  paid  the 
penalty  for  her  frankness  of  expres-j 
sion.  She  is  pictured  in  the  popular  I 
mind  as  a terrible  virago,  shrieking  for 
blood.  She  had,  no  doubt,  her  moments' 
i of  exaltation,  but  she  was  at  heart  and 
| constitutionally  modest  and  shrinking, 
i We  remember  an  ex-communist  and 
| jail  bird,  one  Maxime  Lisbonne,  who 
j about  twenty  years  ago  conceived  the 
| ingenious  idea  of  a restaurant  in  which  i 
j proprietor  and  waiters  should  all  be  ex-  | 
i chnvicts.  The  restaurant  was  called 
I “The  Convicts’  Tavern,”  and  the  gap- 
j ing  guest  was  served  by  a scoundrel 
with  ball-and-chain  attachment.  The 
proprietor  made  Louise  Michel  a lib-  j 
eral  offer  for  her  services  as  cashier, 
but  she  would  not  even  consider  it;  she 
was  unwilling  to  be  looked  at  curiously 
as  a freak,  and  at  that  time  she  was 
j very  poor.  She  was,  indeed,  qualified 
for  the  position,  for  she  had  seen  more 
than  one  prison,  and  not  as  an  ama- 
teur. In  1883,  a year  or  two  before 
Maxima's  offer,  “La  Grande  Cito- 
yenne”  was  in  the  provincial  Maison 
Centrale.  According  to  the  rules  of 
that  educational  institution,  any  little 
sum  made  by  surplus  work  was  put 
to  the  credit  of  the  prisoner  on  the 
books  of  the  kitchen,  and  extras,  as 
rni'k.  fruit,  pastry  or  a little  roast 

meat,  could  thus  be  secured.  A Figaro 
correspondent  visited  this  prison  on  a 
day  that  one  of  the  convicts  had  “of- 
fered herself”  a fried  sole.  At  that 
time  Henri  Rochefort  was  giving 
Louise  a small  pension— for  he  lias  al- 
ways been  a charitable  man — but  she 
handed  it  over  scrupulously  to  her1 
mother. 

The  sincerity  of  Louise  led  her  to 
! deplorably  violent  harangues  which 
encouraged  men  and  women  to  bloody 
and  cruel  deeds.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
her  gossiping  at  ease  with  fellow-knit- 
ters in  the  shadow  of  the  guillotine 
during  the  Reigp  of  Terror.  Whether 
that  blood-letting  was  salutary  to  the 
body  politic  of  France  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  inquire.  Mr.  AA'bndell 
Phillips  made  a famous  declaration  in 
its  favor  some  years  ago  at  a solemn 
Harvard  function.  It  is  also  easy  to 
imagine  her  haranguing  against  the 
impudent  follies  and  the  arrogant  vices 
of  the  Second  Empire.  Louis  Napo- 
leon began  it  all.  The  Commune  was 
the  logical  result  of  the  Coup  d’Etat. 
Louise  Michel  followed  Cora  Pearl  and 
her  sisters.  The  whirligig  of  time  is 
j the  only  perpetual  motion. 

Some  have  added  her  name  to  the 
list  of  women  famous  for  incredible 
cruelty  and  classed  her  with  Parysatis, 
Penthesilea  and  Temba-Ndumba,  the 
Ethiopian  Queen  who  pounded  in  a 
mortar  her  own  little  son  to  make  an 
invulnerable  ointment,  and  then  endeav- 
ored to  make  the  world  a desert,  but 


a duet  from  Mozart's  "The  Escape  from 
Seraglio”;  Mrs.  Rice  sang  Margaret 
Lang’s  “A  Song  of  the  Lilac,”  a setting 
of  “Ask  Me  No  More,”  by  F.  S.  Con- 
verse (both  for  the  first  time);  Strauss’ 
cradle  song,  arias  by  Gretry  and  Mo- 
zart, and  Mrs.  Beach’s  "June”;  Mr. 
Deane  sang  a recitative  and  aria  from 
Handel’s  “Aeis  and  Galatea,”  "In  the 
Red  of  Evening,”  by  Schubert,  a song 
by  Junker,  and  Schumann’s  “Messages." 
Altogether  the  programme  was  not  es- 
pecially well  chosen  or  arranged,  al- 
though commendably  short.  Handel's 
recitative  and  aria,  a type  of  music 
pleasing  to  persons  who  see  nothing  in 
Strauss,  was  inexpressibly  long;  Schu- 
bert’s hymn  lost  some  of  its  effect  com- 
ing after  this;  Junker’s  song  was  com-  i 
monplace.  The  soprano  numbers  were 
better  chosen;  Mozart’s  aria  made  an 
unconventional  end  to  the  programme, 
but  perhaps  that  mattered  little. 

Mrs.  Rice  has  a fresh,  clear,  attractive 
soprano  voice,  which  she  use  technically 
well.  She  seemed  last  evening  to  be 
thinking  chiefly  of  technique;  she  gave 
the  impression  of  conscious  effort  in 
the  matter  of  tone  production,  and, 
while  her  singing  was  good,  she  was 
hampered  a little  in  her  display  of 
emotion.  She  is  not  without  emotion, 
but  her  expression  is  not  always  sig- 
nificant. There  was  little  more  than  a 
conventional  difference  between  her  in- 
terpretations; they  were  intelligent,  mu- 
sical, delicate,  but  all  in  nearly  the 
same  vein.  Yet  her  singing  gave  great 
pleasure,  for  the  quality  of  her  voice 
was  always  lovely.  Mr.  Deane’s  sing- 
ing was  generally  fair,  although  his 
voice  has  often  a nasal  quality  that 
ought  to  be  avoided,  and  might  be  if 
he  were  more  careful  in  the  production 
of  his  upper  tones.  The  voice  is  rather 
dry  in  quality:  it  sounds  robust  and 
manly  in  such  songs  as  that  by  Junker, 
which  he  sang,  perhaps,  best;  it  is  less 
agreeable  in  songs  of  tender  sentiment. 

There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size, 
warmly  appreciative  and  enthusiastic. 


this  is  sheer  hysteria.  Louise  was  of 
doubtful  parentage;  she  was  poor;  she 
was  very  homely,  and,  as  she  was  sen- 
sitive, this  was  enough  to  set. her  go- 
ing. Had  she  been  born  and  reared 
in  the  United  States,  she  would  have 
been  an  honored  leader  among  the 
female  suffragists,  and  her  threats  of 
slaughter  would  have  been  merely 
rhetorical,  in  attempt  to  make  the  male 
oppressor  sit  up.  As  it  was,  she  was 
Louise  Michel,  a pathetic,  rather  than 
a detestable,  figure.  Perhaps  her  facial 
plainness  saved  her  from  an  easy  and 
acquiescent  life,  for  her  heritage  and 
her  early  environment  would  then  have 
urged  her  toward  Paris  and  Parisian 
luxury.  Her  talent  for  public  speaking 
might  have  put  her  on  the  stage,  for 
she  had,  as  so  many  women  beautiful 
or  homely,  a longing  for  stage  success — 
witness  her  play,  “Nadine,”  produced 
in  1882  in  a little  and  humble  theatre. 
She  was  Tnore  successful  as  a play 
actress  in  the  melodrama  of  life.  The 
riff-raff  and  the  petroleum  fiends,  and 
with  them  pure  idealists,  longing  des- 
perately for  liberty,  then  applauded 
her,  a woman  over  whom,  if  she  had 
lived  in  '93,  Carlyle  would  have  waxed 
enthusiastic  with  all  sorts  of  verbal 
enormities  and  transferred  German 
idioms. 


POP!  PIZZ! 

The  recent  statement  concerning  the 
importation  of  champagne  was  inter- 
esting reading  to  others  besides  New 
Jerseyites.  There  are  men  and  women 
who  never  tire  of  talking  about  creature 
comforts  and  they  make  a vast  majority. 
Witness  the  interest  taken  in  eating  and 
drinking  on  the  stage.  The  chappie 
who  summed  up  to  Mr.  George  Moore 
the  theory  of  life  as  “a  ripping  good 
dinner ; get  a skinful  of  champagne  in- 
side you,  go  to  bed  when  jt  is  light  and 
get  up  when  you  are  rested”  is  by  no 
means  a solitary  and  despised  figure. 
To  thousands  of  Americans  “a  bottle 
of  wine”  means  champagne.  The  old- 
est port,  the  finest  yield  of  sun-kissed 
Rhenish  vineyard,  the  choicest  bottle 
honored  by  the  Italians  with  a sacred 
name — what  are  they  in  comparison 
with  fizz,  cham,  or  chaminy,  boy,  dry — 
for  there  are  pleasing  synonyms  in 
slang. 

For  some  reason  or  other  drinking 
champagne  has  been  popularly  sup- 
posed by  the  shoals  of  the  foolish  to  be 
a mark  of  a large  income  and  a knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  The  song  “Cham- 
pagne Charlie”  crystallized  for  a time 
this  belief.  The  ditty  was  introduced 
in  London  by  one  George  Leyboume, 
who  was  a delineator  of  the  heavy 
I swell.  He  died  of  consumption  at  the 
age  of  32,  and  no  doubt  in  private  life 
he  preferred  porter  or  gin,  unless  cham- 
pagne importers  rewarded  him  for  his 
vocal  advertisement.  AYe  remember  in 
the  late  sixties  or  early  seventies  a 
young  man  on  Appledore  island.  A\:e 
stared  at  him  each  day  at  dinner  in 
boyish  wonder,  for  it  was  his  habit  to 
put  down  a quart  of  champagne.  He 
was  a Croesus  in  the  days  when  every 
other  man  was  not  a millionaire.  As 
a matter  of  fact  he  was  going  through 
his  property,  and  some  years  after  we 
met  Jiim  in  an  inland  town.  He  had 
married  the  daughter  of  the  keeper  of 
a livery  stable,  succeeded  to  the  business 
and  was  leading  a sober,  industrious 
and  sufficiently  prosperous  life.  He  no 
longer  cared  for  champagne ; swizzle 
slaked  his  thirst. 

For  years  this  wine  was  despised  in 
England  as  a light,  fantastic  drink  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  patriotic  English- 
men, who  thought  nothing  of  putting 
down  three  bottles  of  claret  at  a sit- 
ting and  then  adding  brandy  and  water 
ad  lib.  Dr.  Johnson  recognized  claret, 
port  and  brandy  and  made  a famous 
remark  about  them ; he  said  nothipg 
about  the  French  wine.  Champagne 
was  no  drink  for  the  heroic  days,  and 
even  now  many  affect  to  think  little  of 
it,  but  we  have  never  seen  one  of  these 
contemners  allow  a bottle  to  go  by  them 
when  it  was  in  circulation,  unless  rheu- 
matism positively  protested.  It  should 
not  be  mixed  freely  with  other  wines, 
though  college  students,  desperate 
young  fellows,  put  ostentatiously  claret 
and  champagne  in  the  same  glass, 
though  there  are  some  who  insist  on  a 
blend  of  champagne  and  porter. 

AArhen  should  this  wine  be  served  at 
dinner?  There  is  much  dispute.  Our 
old  friend,  Thomas  A\ralker,  M.  A.,  bar- 
rister at  law  and  one  of  the  police  mag- 
istrates of  London,  recommended  a ju- 
diciously liberal  supply.  He  qualified 
the  word  "liberal”  for  this  reason  : “I 
have  seen,  when  a party  has  been  raised 
to  what  I call  the  champagne  point  of 
conviviality,  that  an  extra  quantity  has 
caused  a retrograde  movement,  by  clog- 
ging the  digestive  powers.”  The  host, 
then,  should  have  the  liberality  to  give 
attention  and  skill  to  regulate  and 
courage  to  stop.  AA'alker  knew  two 
classes  of  dinner-givers  to  be  shunned ; 
the  first  gave  out  champagne  like 
drops  of  blood ; the  second  gave  it 
merely  as  a part  of  their  state,  and 
dealt  it  out  to  “the  staic  prisoners 
round  their  table  only  to  tantalize 
them.”  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
champagne  should  be  produced  at  the 
beginning  of  dinner,  or  at  any  rate 
after  one  glass  of  sherry  or  madeira,  for 
any  other  wines  unfit  the  palate  for  it. 
He  was  not  a friend  of  many  courses, 
and  he  did  not  trust  the  quality  of 
sparkling  champagne  when  the  cork 
flew  violently,  for  the  wine  was  then! 
too  crude.  Maginn  believed  in  three 
glasses  of  port  at  dinner  and  three  bot-| 


I ills  of  claret  after  tne  men  r.  ,J'Clwm- 
Ugne,  he  insisted,  should  never  be  taken 
kater  cheese,  and  cheese  itself  should 
jit  he  eaten  if  the  night  was  to  he  a 
| "t  oue.  But  Maginn  was  not  a chani- 
i i gne  mau.  and  drinking  in  his  day  was 
jir  a serious  purpose.  lie  quoted  with 
1,  aproval  a saying  of  Sheridan:  “It  is 
(ter  to  drink  champagne  out  pf  econo- 
y,  for  your  brains  get  addled  with  a 
agio  bottle  of  champagne,  whereas 
u drink  rum  shrub  all  night  before 
|lu  are  properly  drnnk.”  Walker — to  go 
ck  to  him — evidently  preferred  sparkl- 
e to  still  champagne.  As  a true 
flicure  his  name  is  never  to  be  meu- 
kned  lightly — and  yet  some  may  hold 
jm  guilty  of  a solecism  in  this  one 
Jiinion.  There  may  be  an  affectation 
the  extreme  degree  of  dryness. 

\ Champagne  should  not  be  a common 
Huk,  and  millionaires  should  not  vul- 
Irize  it.  There  are  times  when  it  re- 
eshes,  cheers,  sharpens  wit,  softens 
e heart.  It  is  something  more  than 
symbol  of  the  devotion  of  a lobster 
ward  a chorus  girl ; it  is  more  than 
lie  libation  poured  to  bis  creator  by 
ite  self-made  man. 

^ It'  < LCjO  S' 
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singers  have  the  delightful  enunciation 
and  the  pure  pronunciation  of  Mint,  de 
Moss,  who  was  heartily  applaudo'd  and 
obliged  to  respond  to  a long-continued 
demand. 

The  next  concert  of  the  season  will 
be  on  the  evening  of  March  1,  when 
Miss' Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  will  assist. 

MISS  COLE’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Alice  Bobbins  Cole,  contralto, 
gave  a song  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Potter  Hall.  Mr.  Alfred  De  Voto 
was  the  accompanist.  The  programme 
included  a recitative  and  aria  from 
Handel’s  “Semele,’’  Beethoven’s  "Kennst 
du  Das  Land,”  Schumann’s  “An  dor 
Sonnenschoin,”  Franz’s  "Es  Nat  Die 
Rose  Sich  Beltlagt,”  Grieg’s  “Bin 
Traum,”  Henschel’s  "Tausendschoen,” 
an  aria  from  Massenet's  “Griselldis,” 
Lully’s  “Bois  Epais”;  an  old  French 
song,  "A  la  Peehe  des  Moules”  ; Holmes' 
“Sous  les  Orangers,”  Lefebvre's  “Ici 
Bas  Tous  les  Lilas  Meurent,”  Masse- 
net's "Serenade  du  Passant"  and  songs 
by  Burmeister.  Miss  Lang,  Bohr,  Cowen, 
Nevin  and  an  Ulster  county  song. 

Miss  Cole  was  frequently  and  warmly 
applauded.  There  was  much  in  her  per- 
formance that  justified  this  apprecia- 
tion. “Awake,  Saturnia,”  by  Handel, 
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s Sang  at  Short  Notice. 


he  Apollo  Club,  Emil  Mollenhauer 
I iductor,  gave  its  second  concert  last 
&ning  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  programme 
luded  Chadwick’s  “Song  of  the  Vik- 
’ Mosenthal’s  “Music  of  the  Sea,” 
tenber’s  “Is  John  Smith  Within?” 
oke  s “Strike,  Strike  the  Lyre,”  Nent- 
h's  "Brownies’  Polka,”  Hatton's 
hen  Evening’s  Twilight,”  Hiller’s  “O 
,rld,  Thou  Art  so  Wondrous  Fair” 
Ith^  soprano  solo  by  Miss  de  Moss), 
bes  ’Hymn  of  the  Goths.”  Anita 
’ had  been  engaged  as  the  solo 
rano,  but  she  was  suddenly  taken 
t and  Mary  Hissern  de  Moss  took 
place  at  very  short  notice.  She 
>g  the  polonaise  from  “Mignon,” 
w^e,s-  ,'®‘  Had  I Jubal’s  Lyre,” 
binstein  s “Since  First  I Met  Thee” 
i Becker  s “Springtide.”  Mr.  John  A. 
*ea  „ Played  excellent  accompam- 
nts.  There  was  a large  and  most  a,p- 
usive  audience. 

Lr.  Mollenhauer  has  trained  the  club 
a high  degree  of  interpretative  pro- 
1 ency.  There  is  the  assurance  of 
| thnical  skill,  and  technic  now  is  onlv 
neans,  not  the  end.  Without  inter- 
itatlve  faculty,  a male  chorus,  liow- 
’r  pure  the  voices  and  however  severe 
rehearsals  in  matters  of  the  law, 
:kly  becomes  tedious,  by  the  very 
ure  of  the  restricted  vocal  range, 
nust  be  said,  also,  that  music  corn- 
ed for  male  choruses,  though  im- 
dng  in  the  lists  of  publishers,  is  com- 
Uively  of  little  consequence.  In  the 
tormance  there  is  constant  need  of 
sse  in  tonal  gradations  and  contrasts 
m rhythm.  The  performance  last 
it  was  interesting  throughout  by 
Son  of  the  display  of  the  higher 
litles,  by  dint  of  skilful  interpreta- 
• 14  was  indeed  musical,  artistic  and 
;id  not  for  a moment  remind  one  ot 
ollege  glee  club  raised  to  its  highest 
sible  power. 

le  features  of  the  concert,  so  far  as 
vocal  excellence  of  performance 
concerned,  were  Mosenthal's  "Mu- 
-or  the  Sea,”  a familiar,  but  still  ef- 
ive,  work,  one  of  the  very  best  in 
repertory  of  any  society  of  male 
1-ers;  Hattons  "Evening's  Twilight” 

■ s P°lka,  although,  as 

F Jhe  polka  must  be  ranked  below 
ifother  two.  The  polka  and  the  part 
by  Hatton  and  Kutenber  were  en- 

tne.  de  Moss  did  not  sing  the  Polonaise 
'i  the  necessary  insolence  of  bravura 
her  execution  was  not  technically 
less;  yet  there  were  pleasing  pas- 
ps.  jhe  appeared  to  better  advan- 

WanJuf  of,  sonos-  In  the  air 

Handel  she  displayed  facility  that 
merely  superficial  and  plausi- 
one  sang  the  arrangement  from  a 
jio  piece  by  Rubinstein  with  unaf- 
icd  . emotion,  and  Becker's  “Spring- 
j m the  fitting  exultant  spirit.  In 
, group  she  showed 
fioti  an  brtLnary  vocal  skill  and 
hetic  comprehension.  She  has  the 
or  singing  intimately  to  a miseel- 
ous,  audience.  The  voice  itself  is  of 

kw’m  .<lUal  y’  °?e  that  responds 
Kiy  to  the  demands  of  various  emo- 
: Ana  what  a pleasure  it  was  after 
^ncl  pain  of  30  many 
g!°t  re,cl,taIs  to  hear  all  the  songs  in 
English  language,  the  language  that 
)bly  sonorous  and  highly  colored  in 
poetrN  of  Elizabethans 
iudors.  impassioned  in  the  ^or- 
's  rhetoric  of  De  Quincey,  sunreme- 
fl'lca  f-8.,11?®  heightened  speech  of 
> ley  and  Swinburne.  Few  American 


a Performance  Which  Pleased 
Large  Audience  It  Was  Musical 
and  Artistic— M me.  de  Moss 


is  beyond  her.  She  has  neither  the  im- 
pressive voice  nor  the  grand  style  de- 
manded by  this  superb  music  of  the 
great  melodist.  We  remember  a woman 
who  declaimed  the  recitative  and  sang 
the  aria  with  overwhelming  effect— 

Mme.  Fassett-Palmer— but  her  voice 
was  of  an  unusually  heroic  quality. 

We  know  of  no  one  now  to  do  this  mu- 
sic full  justice.  Too  many  of  our  con- 
traltos are  mezzo-sopranos,  and  their 
lower  tones  are  pale  and  hollow,  or  ar- 
tificial and  metallic. 

In  the  songs  of  less  heroic  spirit  Miss 
Cole  often  gave  pleasure  more  by  her 
aesthetic  intention  and  differentiation 
in  sentiment  than  by  strictly  vocal  per- 
formance. She  has  decided  emotional 
qualities;’  she  has  intentions  of  appro- 
priate color,  and  at  times  these  inten- 
tions are  realized;  she  suggests  and 
she  maintains  moods;  her  interpretation 
is  varied,  poetic,  interesting;  and  yet 
she  has  much  to  learn  in  the  one  most 
essential  thing— the  art  of  singing.  Her 
purpose  was  more  than  once  made  in- 
effective or  wholly  thwarted  by  her  in- 
ability to  sing  the  phrase  that  she 
wished  to  charge  with  emotion.  Not 
infrequently  her  attempt  to  sustain  a 
tone  and  preserve  the  quality  was  un- 
I successful.  She  often  changed  tonal 
quality  with  the  change  of  a vowel; 

I she  too  frequently  sang  consonants  in- 
stead of  vowels.  Other  imperfections  in 
I her  tone  production  were  too  apparent. 

She  is  a singer  of  genuine  promise;  she 
will  never  be  merely  mimetic;  she  feels 
) the  sentiment  of  both  text  and  music; 
but  her  emotions  and  her  impulses  of 
expression  are  not  supported  by  a basic  consnieiinn 

and  solid  technic.  Until  this  technic  is,  tnen  conspieuou 
I acquired,  the  charm  of  her  interpreta- 
tion will  be  only  sporadic  and  a sug- 
gestion of  what  might  be. 

A DENTIST  FROM  MAINE. 

Dr.  Sylvester,  the  dentist  who  killed 
himself  in  Berlin  on  Tuesday,  was  a 
man  of  marked  personality  and  force. 

He  was  not  only  skilful  in  the  exer- 
cise of  liis  profession;  he  was  for  some 
years  an  important  factor  in  the  Amer- 
ican society  of  Berlin.  In  the  early 
eighties  the  chief  representative  of  this 
government  was  a plain  person,  who 
did  not  cumber  himself  with  social 
cares  and  regulations.  The  American 
colony  was  ruled  by  two  rival  houses, 
and  the  respective  heads  of  these 
houses  were  Dr.  Sylvester  and  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, both  dentists.. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Dr.  Syl- 
vester was  not. ashamed  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  justly  regarded  it  as  useful 
and  ornamental.  We  remember  him 
one  day  exultant  over  his  treatment  of 
a difficult  case.  A German  officer  of 
high  rank  had  broken  a front  tooth. 

The  doctor  had  artfully  replaced  the 
missing  part  and  had  decorated  it  with 
gold,  but  lightly,  not  ostentatiously. 

He  called  us- in  from  the  waiting  room 
and  exhibited  his  work,  as  Benvenuto 
Cellini  would  have  shown  a marvel  in 
goldsmit’hy.' - 

As  a dentist— for  he  did  not  call  him- 
self a dental  surgeon — he  was  a per- 
son of  much  importance  in  Berlin 
among  the  Germans  of  the  court  and 
the  army.  The  inevitable  familiarity 
of  his  profession  induced  confidences. 

The  fingeil  Withdrawn  from  the  mouth, 
the  tongul  will  talk.  He  was  a hand- 
some, robust  man,  with  a naturally 
ki,nd  heart  and  a most  sympathetic 
manner.  His  advice  was  sought  by 
his  country  folk;  he  was  consulted  by 
the  natives.  He  numbered  the  mighty 
of  the  land  among  his  patients— Em- 
perors, statesmen,  generals  and  ad- 
mirals, opera  singers  and  dancers, 
brewers,  bankers  and  literary  men— 
these  last  when  they  could  afford  to 
visit  him.  And.  he,  .too,  had  his  court, 
attended  chiefly  toy  Americans  and  the 
German  artistic  set.  His  wife  was  a 
woman  of  peculiar  and  striking  beauty, 
and  she  did  not  fear  association  with 
any  woman  conspicuous  for  face  or 


figure.  ’1IT0  ThTniugs  op  entertainment 
at  this  house  were  in  a way  informal, 
blit  one  was  sure  of  meeting  at  least 
a few  men  and  women  whom  it  was 
worth  while  to  know.  The  rival  house 
was  more  staid;  there  was  more  of  the 
New  England  atmosphere,  and  for  this 
reason  some  who  were  disconcerted  by 
the  gayety  of  the  Sylvesters  preferred 
to  breathe  their  accustomed  village 
air. 

The  dispatch  from  Berlin  states  that. 
Dr.  Sylvester  had  “an  extraordinarily 
large  professional  income,  but  had, 
nevertheless,  financial  difficulties.” 
This  was  true  of  him  twenty  years  ago. 
He  was  a man  of  luxurious  tastes;  he 
was  fond  of  good  pictures,  bric-a-brac, 
furniture;  he  liked  a well  furnished 
table;  he  followed  out-of-door  amuse- 
ments. He  lived  a full  life,  and  to  the 
casual  acquaintance  he  seemed  as  one 
happy  in  his  lot,  but  he  was  not  a 
happy  mau— except,  possibly,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  profession.  There  was  a 
sentimentally  romantic  streak  in  him. 
and  he  was  very  susceptible  to  the 
charms  of  women.  He  was  a strange 
character,  a picturesque  figure  in  Ber- 
lin life,  even  when  the  gossip  about 
him  was  reduced  to  its  lowest  degree 
or  wholly  rejected. 

He  was  cup  of  a few  American  den- 
tists in  Europe  who  made  their  profes- 
sion famous  and  incited  young  Ger- 
mans to  come  to  America  for  thorough 
study.  The  dentist  at  Dresden  cared 
for  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  his 
court,  Richard  Wagner  and  other  per- 
sons of  importance.  The  court  dentist 
at  Rome  in  the  eighties  was  an  Ameri- 
can from  Maine— but  Roman  life  had 
not  shaped  him,  and  he  might  have 
been  practising  in  Bath  or  Augusta, 
i And  in  Paris  the  American  Dr.  Evans, 
the  confidential  friend  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon and  the  Empress,  had  long  been 
I famous.  The  life  of  Dr.  Sylvester, 

I born  at  Hampden  Corner,  Me.,  a har- 
ness maker,  a student  in  Boston,  and 
Berlin,  where  he 
was  honored  by  thp  migthy  who  had 
sat  in  his  professional  chair,  -was  theat- 
rical. It  was  a comedy  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word;  a tragi-eomedy, 
for  a self-directed  bullet  brought  the 
end. 

“BEING  DONE  GOOD.” 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Lent,  in  “Being  Done 
Good,”  relates  the  adventures  of  his 
rheumatic  body  with  physicians  of  every 
sort.  Tortured  and  despairing,  he  goes 
from  the  regular  to  the  clairvoyant,  from 
the  stomach  specialist  to  the  osteopath; 
he  describes  baths ; he  dilates  on  the 
liver  and  the  unguent  cures ; he  tries 
static  electricity  and  herbs.  Writing 
the  book  was  a relief  to  him.  He  is 
not  bitter  in  recounting  the  story 
of  his  pain  and  disappointments.  “In 
the  search  for  health  the  task  is  like 
that  before  the  village  blacksmith,  the 
best  machinist  in  his  town,  when  called 
upon  to  repair  the  machinery  of  an 
automobile.  He  must  do  something,  so 
he  sets  to  work  on  a broad  guess  with 
hope  and  a hammer.  If  he  had  made 
the  machine  he  would  know  what  the 
various  wheels  are  supposed  to  do.” 
Such  is  Mr.  Lent's  spirit. 

The  rheumatic  author — he  is  con- 
nected with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle — puts 
into  the  language  of  the  day  the 
thoughts  and  experiences  of  thousands 
from  the  time  of  the  king  in  the  second 
book  of  Chronicles : “And  Asa  in  the 

thirty  and  ninth  year  of  his  reign  was 
diseased  in  his  feet,  until  his  disease 
was  exceedingly  great ; yet  in  his  dis- 
ease he  sought. not  to  the  Lord,  but  to 
the  physicians.  And  Asa  slept  with  his 
fathers.”  Surgery  is  now  a compara- 
tively exact  science,  although  zealous 
operators  insist  too  often  on  removing 
the  clockwork  when  there  is  some  little 
trouble  with  the  dial.  The  practice  of 
medicine  is  still  largely  experimental, 
like  tailoring.  The  old  taunt  of  the 
doctor  putting  drugs  of  which  he  knows 
little  into  a body  of  which  he  knows 
less  still  holds  good.  The  pace  of  life 
lias  steadily  grown  faster;  no  wonder 
that  there  is  a noble  army  of  martyrs; 
that  there  is  a still  greater  army  of 
physicians  of  high  and  low  degree,  regu- 
lar and  irregular,  specialists  and  cure- 
alls,  conservative  and  wild-eyed.  One 
may  wonder  why  Mi’.  Beacon  Water- 


side deserts  liis  family'  pHvfftMaVi  to  be 

treated  by  some  smoothlvoiced  person 
with  impressive  whiskers  and  a doubt- 
iul  diploma.  The  answer  is  easy;  Mr. 
Waterside  is  in  pain;  lie  is  miserable; 
lie  is  willing,  yes,  eager,  to  be  stood  on 
his  head,  to  have  his  spine  tuck-ham- 
mered, to  drink  a quart  of  water  every 
hour,  to  eat  nothing  but  peanuts  and 
apples,  to  do  anything  in  the  hope  of  a 
cure.  He  would  exclaim  with  Mon- 
taigne, a sufferer  from  a disease  that  is 
said  to  excuse  suicide;  “O  God,  that 
physic  would  one  day  afford  me  some 
good  and  perceptible  help,”  and  remark 
with  him  of  physicians : “The  most 

may  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  sell 
medicinable  drugs;  but  that  they  are 
physicians  no  man  can  truly  say  it.” 
Look  over  the  old  treatises  of  learned 
leeches — Jewish,  Arabian,  Greek,  Span- 
ish— or  the  curious  books  of  household 
medicine  published  in  London  two  and 
three  centuries  ago.  Examine,  for  in- 
stance, “A  Thousand  Notable  Things  of 
Sundry  Sorts” — and  you  will  find 
strange  remedies.  Here  is  a cure  for 
epilepsy : “Take  a frog  and  cut  her 

through  the  middle  of  the  back  with  a 
knife  and  take  out  the  liver,  and  fold  it 
in  a colewort  leaf  and  burn  it  in  a new 
earthen  pot  well  closed,  and  give  the 
ashes  thereof  unto  him  or  her  that  hath 
the  falling  sickness,  to  drink  with  wine, 
and  it  will  help  him.  And  if  the  party 
be  not  healed  at  once,  then  do  so  by  | 
another  frog,  and  so  do  still,  and  with- 
out doubt  it  will  help  him,  if  he  use  it. 
That.. was  told  me  for  a sure  experi- 
ment.” The  inventions  of  satirists  are 
ordinary  and  tame  in  comparison  with 
theories  now  advanced  and  remedies  rec- 
ommended. Charlatans  do  not  live  only 
on  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant.  The 
keenest  and  most  sceptical  minds  are 
mastered  by  physical  suffering.  Find- 
ing no  relief  from  the  faculty,  they  go 
back  to  primitive  practices,  they  consult 
the  wonder  worker,  the  medicine  man 
with  his  mutterings,  charms,  incanta- 
tions, grotesque  prescriptions,  mental 
impressions.  The  sick  body  directs  the 
once  healthy  mind.  The  wonder  is  not 
that  so  many  quacks  flourish  : it  is  that 
they  are  not  more  in  number.  And, 
strange  to  say,  among  these  loose  prac- 
titioners, here  and  there  is  found  a man 
who  occasionally  cures  a stubborn  case 
by  reason  of  his  own  horse  sense  and 
his  ability  to  make  the  patient  obey  him 
and  lead  a normal,  simple  life. 
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THE  DROPPED  PINK. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  much  to  say  about 
his  adventure  of  the  afternoon,  and  he 
could  not  wait  till  lie  and  his  wife  sat 
near  the  clumsier  but  more  brilliant 
reading  lamp.  He  began  his  tale  im- 
mediately after  the  soup. 

“I  was  going  up  School  street  about 
4 o’clock  on  my  way  to  the  Porphyry, 
to  meet  Prof.  Slooz.  He’s  a very 
learned  man.  His  home  is  in  Leyden, 
where  the  jars  mint  from,  and  he’s 
over  liere  investigating  the  output  of 
cork  in  the  United  States.  Old  Anger 
put  him  up  at  the  club,  and  it’s  a pleas- 
ure in  these  days  to  meet  somebody  be- 
sides has-beens  and  would-bes.  Just  as 
1 was  passing  the  City  Hall.  1 met  a 
striking  young  woman.  Her  walk 
pleased  me.  She  wasn’t  trying  to  walk 
like  a man.  as  so  many  of  our  fashion- 
able girls  walk,  and  she  was  not  sway- 
ing or  dawdling.  You  know,  my  dear, 
that  you  call  tell  a woman’s  character 
by  her  gait.  The  Arabians  prefer  an 
indolent  sway,  a balancing  of  the  hips; 
but  this  woman’s  walk  was  all  steel 
springs  and.  ginger.  She  was  a hapd- 
sorne  creature,  and  so  well  dressed 
that  I think  she  must  have  come  from 
New  York.  On  the  whole,  she  was 
a fly-looking" — Mrs.  Johnson's  knife 
slipped  as  she  was  carving  the  chicken! 
and  she  looked  curiously  at  her  voluble 
spouse— “I  should  say,  striking-looking 
creature.  As  she  was  close  to  me,  a 
pink  fell  from  her  jacket — she  was 
wearing  a lot  of  flowers. 

“I  was  oijlv  vaguely  conscious  of  her 
loss.  You  see.  1 had  a bag:  it  was 
heavy — for  there  were  books  in  it.  and 
tile  bran  and  tile  two  bottles  of  ripe 
olives  and  the  Parmesan  cheese  you 
wanted — and  I had  an  umbrella  in  the 
other  hand.  A newsboy  stooped,  picked 


Lip  tile  pink  and  handed  it  to  her  as  I I 
was  meditating  what  I should  do.  It 
1 had  picked  it  up  she  might  have 
laughed,  and  there  are  so  many  women 
here  who  think  an  ordinary  act  of 
courtesy  an  unwarrantable  liberty  when 
the  man  is  a stranger  to  them.  She 
might  have  said  ‘Sir!!!’  or  she  might 
have  thrown  the  flower  away  after  I 
handed  it  to  her.  and  then  any  one  that 
saw  us  might  have  thought  me  a 
masher.  I wonder  whether  she  took 
; it  from  the  boy.  He  was  a romantic 
I fellow,  evidently  from  Poland,  with 
I black  eyes  and  a large  nose.  Let's  see 
— she  was  a blonde,  if  I in  not  mis- 
| taken.  A magazine  story  could  he 
! made  out.  of  that  incident— how  the 
woman  was  touched  by  the  boy’s  chiv- 
alry: how  she  gave  him  her  card  and 
asked  him  to  call  on  her;  how  he  went 
to  see  her  and  she  spoke  words  of  good 
advice  and  then  took  him  to  New  Lock, 
where  lie  started  a news-stand  and 
grew  up  to  be  a cleaner  and  a better 
man — I think  I'll  give  the  scenario  to 
Judge  Grant.  But  where  was  I ? 

“When  I reached- the.  Porphyry  I told 
Prof.  Slooz  my  ‘problem  in  gallantry, 
lie  was  much  interested,  and  he  said 
that  such  a question  would  have  been 
discussed  and  settled  in  old  times  at 
one  of  the  Courts  of  Hove.  Trouba- 
dours would  have  written  poems  for 
and  against  the  picking  up  of  the  pink. 

| Then  he  told  us  all  about  the  origin  of 
these  courts,  and  he  was  trying  to  con- 
vince us  that  the' whole  spirit  of  ehiv- 
alric  troubadour  song  came  from  By- 
zantium, when  I looked  at  my  watch 
and  had  to  leave  him.  Now,  what  do, 
you  think?  Suppose  you  had  been  this 
blonde,  dressed  with  true  distinction, 
and  you  had  dropped  the  pink.  A 
stranger  handed  you  the  flower.  Might 
he  not  have  thought  that  you  dropped 
it  purposely?  Or  would  you  not  have 
been  offended  had  hp  offered  you  a 
pink  that  had  touched  the  pavement? 
Would  you  not  have  preferred  the  boy- 
ish admiration  of  a newsboy?  Or, 
again ” 

Mrs.  Johnson  at  last  interrupted:  “I 
do  not  think  that  Judge  Grant  would 
lie  much  interested  in  your  story.  By 
the  way.  Herkimer,  you  forgot  to  water 
the  ferns  in  the  front  room  before  you 
left  this  morning.” 
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GIVES  RECITAL 


Group  of  Pieces  Is  Played  with 
Grace,  Elegance  and  Distinction 
but  Without  His  Earlier  Com- 
manding Impersonality. 


GENTILITY  ABROAD. 

The  chairman  of  t lie  United  States 
board  on  geographic  names  has  sub- 
mitted for  publication  the  decisions 
made  by  the  board  at  its  last  meeting. 
The  object  of  this  board,  established 
in  1890,  is  to  obtain  uniform  usage  in 
regard  to  geographic  nomenclature  and 
orthography  throughout  the  executive 
departments  of  the  government,  and 
particularly  upon  maps  and  charts. 

The  trouble  in  all  such  discussions 
and  decisions  has  been  that  the  gen- 
teel person  has ‘had  his  permitted  say. 
A creek  in  Colorado  is  popularly  known 
as  Little  Bear.  There  is  surely  some 
story  of  the  origin  of  this  name:  there 
is  possibly  a legend:  but  now  t lie  creek 
is  to  be  called  Vance,  a name  without 
association  to  the  world  at  large,  un- 
less there  he  a remote  allusion  to  the 
late  Senator  Vance,  or  “the  Great 
IVanee,"  once  a hero  of  music  halls. 

/ An  island  in  Lake  Champlain  re- 
joiced in  the  name  Hog  Back.  What, 
think  you,  it  is  now  called?  Sunset. 
Why  Sunset?  The  old  appellation  was 
homely  but  sturdy  and  significant. 
Sunset?  There  are  sunsets  everywhere, 
on  land  as  on  water,  in  Boston  as  on 
Lake  Champlain.  Boulder  pass  in  Col- 
orado is  changed  to  Rollins;  North 
Head  cape  in  Alaska  is  no  longer 
Sigak.  What  a world  of  suggestion  in 
! Hangman  creek  in  Idaho  ! How  mean- 
; ingless  the  new  word,  Latah  ! Is  Egg 
island  preferable  to  L'galgan  or  the 
i variant.  T'galgal  ? Because  blood  is 
thicker  than  water  should  Samganuda 
| be  discarded  for  English  bay?  White 
l Salmon  meant  something.  Why  should 
! the  creek  in  Washington  be  marked  as 
Salmon  and  thus  lowered  in  its  es- 
teem? The  good  old  names  are  disap- 
pearing. Vain  man  insists  that  moun- 
tain peak  or  roaring  stream  should 
immortalize  his  name.  An  Indian  set- 
tlement with  a sonorous  appellation  is 
baptized  Hjgginsville. 


Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  gave  his  second 
fiolin  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  Hall.  Mr.  Alfred  De  Voto  was 
the  accompanist.  There  was  a large 
and  enthusiastic  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  Tartini’s  son- 
ata, “The  Devil’s  Trill”;  a sonata  for 
Violin  alone,  Bach;  sarabande,  Sulzer; 
tambourin,  Leclair;  “Chanson  Louis 
NITT”  and  pavane,  Couperin;  minuet, 
Porpora;  airs  Russes,  Wieniawski. 

Mr.  Kreisler  again  gave  much  pleas- 
ure, but  his  performance  on  the  whole 
was  not  on  so  high  a plane  as  that  of 
the  first  recital.  He  himself  has  played 
The  noble  sonata  by  Tartini  with  more 
breadth  and  deeper  feeling,  though  it  is 
true  that  a smaller  hall  then  favored 
him.  Yesterday  his  performance  was 
often  that  of  the  virtuoso  and  of  im- 
mediate and  quickly  passing  effect. 
There  was  the  thought  of  Mr.  Kreisler 
and  the  secondary  thought  was  con- 
cerning the  music  ho  was  playing.  Yet 
there  were  irresistible  moments  In  the 
music  by  Tartini  and  Bach,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  passionate  refrain  in  the 
last  section  of  the  “Devil’s  Trill’’  will 
haunt  the  memory.  The  group  of  little 
pieces  was  played  with  grace,  elegance 
and  distinction,  but  there  was  not  com- 
manding impersonality— tlie  musical 

paradox  that  distinguished  Mr.  Kreisler 
earlier  in  the  week,  Mr.  Ysaye  in  ms 
performance  of  Bach’s  concerto  at  the 
Symphony  concert,  and  Lady  Halle  inj 
the  old-fashioned  music  of  Spohr.  Mr. 
Kreisler  is  almost  always  interesting; 
he  is  often  engrossing  and  authorita- 
tive; at  times,  as  at  the  first  recital, 
[he  out-Kreislers  Kreisler  and  as  an 
interpreter  effaces  himself  to  his  com- 
plete and  resounding  glory. 

We  should  all  be  grateful  to  him  for 
many  things,  and  not  the  least  of  our 
obligations  toward  him  is  thankfulness 
for  his  interest  in  the  beautiful  and! 
truly  expressive  violin  music  of  the  ear- 
lier years.  This  old  music  had  its  formu- 
las, as  had  the  music  of  today,  even  the) 
vorks  of  the  ultra-moderns,  and  formu- 
las are  short-lived,  and  they  are  bore- 
some  when  they  lag  superfluous;  buti 
this  old  music  still  has  elemental  and1 
universal  emotion.  Simplicity,  frank- 
ness. spontaneity,  direct  appeal  are  still 
important  qualities  in  true  art.  Only  a 
great  violinist  can  be  content  with  the 
pure  effects  of  such  music,  with  bravura 
that  is  incidental  and  not  all-important, 
contributory  and  not  dominating.  Mr. 
Kreisler  not  only  appreciates  the  beauty 
and  the  strength  of  such  music,  he  is, 
as  a rule,  its  sympathetic  and  masterful 
interpreter. 

WITH  A KEY. 

The  definitive  edition  of  Disraeli  s 
works  contains  a key  to  the  characters 
in  his  novels.  This  key  is  warranted 
official,  for  the  late  Lord  Rowton,  Bea- 
consfield’s  private  secretary  and  confi- 
dential adviser,  revised  it  carefully  just 
before  his  death. 

Are  these  novels  much  road  today, 
and  does  the  interest  in  them  depend 
in  any  great  measure  on  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  characters?  Lady  Jersey  is 
said  to  figure  as  Lady  St.  Julians  in 
"Couingsby,”  “Sybil’’  and  “Tancred,” 
and  as  Zenobia  in  “Endymion.”  How 
many  readers  of  The  Herald,  how 
many  students  and  professors  in  Har- 
vard University,  can  tell  offhand  who 
Lady  Jersey  was?  The  average  reader 
is  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  Lady  St. 
•Lilians  and  Zenobia.  A novel  that  is 
merely  a contemporaneous  satire 
quickly  finds  its  way  to  Time's  dust 
heap.  Of  all  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operettas  that  were  once  popular,  "Pa- 
tience" is  today  the  dullest,  so  far  as 
Lie  younger  generation  of  theatregoers 
is  .concerned,  and  for  this  reason:  The 
aesthetic  craze  that  Gilbert  satirized 
i-  now  without  interest  or  significance. 
The  libretto  was  contemporaneously 
topiciii.  The  laugh  died  with  the  pass- 

•-  ->!'  liie  fad.  The  libretto'  even  now 
"* - » citation.  The  most  biti>g  and 
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imperishable  satire  is  universal,  not 
particular.  'j ) 

Unless  i he  “Oxford  Professor"  in 
“Lothair”  is  in  himself  entertaining,  | 
unless  he  is  an  abiding  and  a universal 
type,  it  matters  little  whether  the  char- 
acter were  drawn  from  Mr.  Golijwiu 
Smith  or  from  another.  It  matters 
| not  what  dissolute  and  cynical  noble- 1 
man  suggested  to  Thackeray  his  Mar- 
quis of  Steyne.  There  are  keys  to 
Rabelais,  hut  Friar  John  is  immortal 
without  thought  of  Martin  Luther  or 
Cardinal  Chatillon,  and  Panurge  him- 
self is  not  au  enigma.  Harold  Skim- 
pole  may  or  may  not  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Leigh  Hunt;  he  is  alive  to- 
day in  every  city.  The  Jonathan  Wild 
of  Fielding  is  a far  greater  man  than 
the  thief  catcher  of  history.  The  ru- 
lers and  adventurers  aud  cardinals  and 
noble  dames  of  Alexandre  Dumas  are 
nearer  to  us  than  their  shadowy  figures 
revealed  by  historian  or  biographer. 
The  great  novels  are  keyless. 

A SLEEPLESS  EYE. 

Even  the  sworn  enemies  of  a very 
rich  man  must  sometimes  pity  him. 
Take  the  case  of  a Philadelphian,  who, 
already  insured  for  $2,000,000,  takes 
out  an  additional  policy  of  SI, 200.000. 
He  is  shadowed  after  the  physician’s 
examination.  Two  men  are  assigned 
to  investigate  his  habits  for  a week. 
“They  watch  him  at  his  clubs,  at  the 
theatre,  wherever  he  may  he.”  They 
put  down  on  a cuff  or  in  a notebook 
what  he  drinks,  how  much  he  smokes, 
the  hours  he  keeps.  “A  week's 
biography  in  the  applicant’s  life  is 
taken  minutely,  without  his  knowledge, 
and  on  this  depends  the  granting  of  the 
policy.” 

We  once  read  a thrilling  novel  in 
which  a Mormon  apostate  tried  in  vain 
to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  avengers 
who  played  at  cat  and  mouse  with  him. 
Was  lie  eating  porridge  in  Edinburgh, 
drinking  vodka  at  Kieff,  watching  the 
adoring  crowd  by  the  Ganges,  or  work- 
ing on  a lonely  fqrm  in  Pategonia? 
Suddenly  he  saw  au  open  eye  painted 
on  ceiling,  boat,  barn,  tree  or  rock,  and 
he  shivered  with  apprehension.  Of 
; course,  at  the  end  he  was  murdered 
in  a mysterious  manner — no  doubt  with 
ghastly  details — but  the  avengers  did 
not  keep  tabs  on  his  food  and  drink 
and  tobacco. 

How  So  the  insurance  men  watch 
the  applicant  in  a club  or  in  his  own 
house?  Are  they  members,  or  dis- 
guised as  servants,  at  the  Porphyry? 
Do  they  refuse  to  drink  with  him  or 
do  they  tempt  him?  Do  they  bribe  his 
house  servants?  Suppose  he  is  a soli- 
tary dram  drinker,  aud  keeps. his  bot- 
tle in  a bureau  drawer?  Is  there  an 
eye  always  at  the  keyhole?  There  are 
men  who  drink  in  the  dark  and  with- 
out betraying  gurgle.  The  romance'  of 
a.  life  insurance  applicant ! And  how 
many  drinks  are  allowed,  and  how 
about  made  dishes  and. cigars?  ' 1 hey 
watch  him  at  the  theatre.”  Why?  Jo 
I see  whether  lie  laughs  immoderately? 
! To  watch  his  face  while  the  dancing 
girls  indulge  themselves  in  labored,  but 
intrepid,  indecorum?  To  test  bis  phy- 
sical endurance  during  a problem  play? 


POTTED  PHRASES. 

The  London  Chronicle  protested  lately 
against  the  use  of  “maddening  potted 
phrases" — the  phrases  “tinned  and  stale, 
which  all  writers  use  who  write  like 
enterprising  and  hurried  builders,  build- 
ing with  ready-made  doors  and  window 
panes.”  It  mentions  a few  of  them  : 
“Faultless  evening  dress”;  the  “badly 
shaken”  passenger  in  a railway  acci- 
dent : “no  reason  is  assigned  for  t lie 
rash  act.”  for  although  the  suicide  had 
bought  poison,  a revolver,  r.  new  razor 
and  a rope,  sent  his  family  away,  writ- 
ten farewell  letters,  the  act  was  never- 
theless “rash.” 

The  Chronicle  does  not  quote  certain 
potted  phrases  common  in  this  country. 
“Willing  hands”  bear  away  a body.  A 
shoplifter  is  caught  “red-handed,  even 
when  she  is  gloved.  We  all  know  the 
“gentleman  who  does  not  wish  his  name 
! to  be  mentioned.”  Then  there  is  the 
ill-advised  contestant  in  “a  friendly  trial 
of  skill”  whose  face  is  “cut  into  rib- 
bens”  or  “made  a chopping  block.’ 
There  are  other  phrases  that  are  too 


familiar  1 6 confirmed  newspaper  readers. 

Rotted  phrases  are  also  found  in  the 
complete  works  of  any  voluminous 
writer.  They  are  called  mannerisms  or 
hallmarks.  It  is  not  easy  for  an  author 
to  avoid  them,  and  there  is  a kind  of  | 
affectation  in  the  deliberate  avoidance. 
These  phrases,  fresh  and  admired  at  tne 
beginning  of  a career,  are  soon  as 
canned  goods.  There  are  irreverent  per- 
sons who  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
“sweetness  and  light,”  a phrase  which 
Matthew  Arnold  lifted  from  Swift,  be- 
came a bore  before  Arnold  was  through 
with  it. 

Eugene  Vivier,  the  eccentric  horn 
player,  compiled  a little  book  of  potted 
phrases  that  are  heard  daily,  that  are 
the  small  change  of  conversation.  Ilis 
intention  was  to  record  in  a notebook 
the  most  common  platitudes  heard  in 
society,  aud  he  noted  one  only  after  he 
had  heard  it  200  times.  “They  quarrel 
from  morning  till  night — yet  they  adore 
each  other”  ; “how  happy  you  must  he 
in  having  a good  stomach” ; “you  will 
he  quiet  here,  and  there  is  everything 
you  need,  paper,  ink,  pens — shut  the 
door  if  you  wish,  no  one  will  disturb 
you”;  "why  shouldn't  you  grow  fat? 
you  never  take  any  exercise” ; “why 
don’t  you  let  your  beard  grow,  you 
would  look  better”;  “I  don't  understand 
why  you  didn’t  gel  it.  1 mailed  it  my- 
self" ; “there,  don’t  start  my  husband  on 
politics,  for  1 wish  to  see  the  curtain 
go  up" — there  are  IS1*  or  more  of  these 
phrases. 

But  what  would  conversation  be 
without  such  commonplaces?  You  meet 
Miss  Seraplwta  for  the  first  time.  Lou 
know  nothing  about  her.  81ie  may  he 
betrothed;  her  father  may  be  a pro- 
moter or  already  in  jail.  Should  you 
begin : "Your  name  reminds  me  of  a 
novel  by  Balzac.  Do  you  not  think  it 
curious  that  the  great  Frenchman  whol- 
ly misunderstood  the  teachings  of  the 
seer  Swedenborg,  for  the  theory  of  rein- 
carnation did  not  eater  into  the  Swedes 
scheme?”  Is  it  not  safer,  after  a clieer- 
j fill  remark  about  the  weather,  to  find  out 
| the  home  of  the ' visitor  and  then  in- 
j quire  as  to  her  acquaintance  with  ipen 
l and  women  whom  you  know  or  have 
heard  of  dwelling  in  her  city?  “So  you 
come  from  Duluth.  Perhaps  you  know 
Lie  Colemans.  The  last  time  1 saw 
her  she  was  very  stout,  but  she  has  a 
sweet  face.  Does  George  drink  as  much 
as  formerly.  You  know  there  was  talk 
of  an  asylum.  Brilliant  fellow,  he  s his 
own  worst  enemy.”  Or  Miss  Seraphita 
wishes  she  lived  in  Boston.  "It  re- 
minds me  so  much  of  an  English  town, 
everything  is  substantial  and  assured. 
Life  in  New  York  is  spectacular,  aud 
the  distances  are  so  great  that  you 
never  see  your  friends.  Mrs.  Godolli- 
var  told  me  that  no  one  can  live  there 
decently  under  an  income  of  $50, (XX)  a 
year.”  Would  you  not  resent  it  if 
Ferguson  had  never  asked  you  to  go 
home  and  “lake  pot  luck”  with  him; 
“we  live  simply,  you  know,  but  what  we 
have  is  yours”?  Have  you  never  con- 
soled yourself  by  saying  “It's  all  in  a 
day’s  work,”  or  "It  will  all  he  the  same 
100  years  from  now”?  One  can  get 
along  without  canned  artichokes  and 
without  potted  plants,  but  potted 
phrases  are  indispensable.  Originality 
in  expression  raises  up  enemies  and 
makes  friends  apologetic  or  suspicious ; 
it  often  shatters  households.  Potted 
phrases  ornament  the  neutral  ground  of 
domesticity. 

A LETHAL  WEAPON. 

Pins  were  not  introduced  into  Eng- 
land before  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  -Before  that  time  women 
used  ribbons,  loops  or  skewers  of  wood, 
brass,  silver  or  gold.  When  was  the 
hat  pin  first  used?  The  oracles  are 
dumb.  Was  it  originally  intended  as  a 
possible  lethal  weapon?  The  garrulous 
murderer  in  Rossetti  s poem  begins. 

Our  Lombard  covntry  girls  along  the : «>•  t 
Wt-m*  daggers  in  their  garters:  Cor  they  know 
That  they  might  hate  another  girl  to  death 
Or  meet  a German  lover. 

Did  the  first  wearer  of  a hat  pin 
wish  a plausible  and  more  prudish  ex- 
cuse for  a dagger?  The  seemingly  in- 
nocent umbrella  is  a terrible  weapon  of 
offence.  B 

When  the  pin  i«  not  diverted  from  its 
domestic  purpose,  it  is  strongly  made 
for  sure  penetration.  We  read  a few 
days  ago  of  au  excited  "lady  ’ in  Lou- 


MISS  MEAD. 
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who  drew  a hat  pin  as  the  climax 
jan  emotional  outburst,  “left  six 
es  of  it  iu  the  cardiac  region  of  her 
md  so  close  to  the  heart  that 
had  failed  to  win  as  to  almost  in- 
a verdict  of  homicide  from  a sym- 
etic  and  intelligent  twelve.”  Lon- 
sociologists  are  debating  whether 
pretty  trick  of  stabbing  is  a sudden 
iration  or  whether  there  is  secret 
I tice  with  the  weapon  in  case  of  an 
fgency.  “The  readiness  with  which 
are  prepared  to  draw  upon  you — 
ay  out,’  as  their  grandfathers  used 
ly — and  then-  anatomical  knowledge 
le  right  place  to  have  you,  may  sup- 
food  for  reflection.”  A wise  lover 
think  twice  before  he  gives  his 
theart  a stiletto  in  thin  disguise. 
Icthing  golden  and  rather  blunt  is 
e preferred  to  cold  and  liilted  steel, 
his  English  case  the  man  immedi- 
y offered  marriage  to  the  wielder  of 
impromptu  dagger.  He  has  cour- 
or  he  lias  reason  to  know  that  he 
already  seen  her  at  her  worst. 

T was  eminently  meet  and 
proper  that  the  leading 
orchestras  in  the  chief 
cities  should  honor  Theo- 
dore Thomas.  In  New 
York  the  funeral  march 
from  the  “Eroica”  sym- 
©f  Beethoven  was  played  at  the 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
he  had  so  often  led.  At  Phila- 
the  orchestra,  standing,  played 
march  from  “Goetterdaem- 
and  the  music  was  heard  rev- 
flly.  At  Pittsburg  a memorial 
waU  inserted  in  the  programme 
At  Cincinnati  the  Finale  of 
kowsky’s  "Pathetic”  Symphony 
irformed.  Here  in  Boston  Liszt’s 
ement  of  Schubert’s  uninspired, 
or  tional  march  was,  we  regTet  to 
ajj  pplauded.  as  though  it  were  a 
piece  and  formed  a part  of  the 
••  programme. 

body  of  the  great  conductor  was 
cold  before  there  was  discussion 
Ills  successor.  Indeed,  before  the 
1,  the  managers  of  the  Chicago 
itra  were  reported  as  saying  that 


the  olive  mead  quartet. 


they  should  spare  no  expense  in  op- 
talning  the  man  who  could  best  carry 
on  the  work.  Money  talks  even  in  Chi- 
cago. 

It  should  here  be  said  that  telegrams 
expressive  of  personal  and  aesthetic  loss 
were  forwarded  Immediately  to  Chicago 
by  the  officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  on  receipt  of  the  news  of 
Mr.  Thomas’s  death,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  orchestra  made  arrange- 
ments for  a wreath  as  an  expression  of 
their  own  feeling. 

But  who  will  succeed  Mr.  Thomas? 
The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  published  an 
editorial  article  that  is  curious  reading 
The  writer  first  pays  this  tribute  to 
the  dead: 

“That  the  trustees  are  confronted 
Tvith  a serious  problem  none  will  deny. 
The  knowledge  that  while  they  may  be 
able  to  find  a musician  capable  of 
faking  Theodore  Thomas’  place,  there 
Is  none  who  can  fill  it.  is  the  discourag- 
ing fact  which  they  face  at  the  outset 
of  their  search.  They  realize,  no  doubt, 
the  peculiar  combination  of  manifold 
virtues  they  must  find— an  exceptional 
musical  talent,  an  engaging  yet  force- 
ful personality,  a broad  Catholicism  in 
musical  taste,  the  sobered  enthusiasm 
of  maturity  still  free  from  the  austere 
cynicism  of  age,  and  the  inherent  gift 
of  leadership.  One  might  almost  say 
that  the  trustees  were  practically  upon 
a still  hunt  for  an  undiscovered  genius.” 

Native  or  Foreigner?  I 

j Still  there  is  a clew  in  "the  external! 
] manifestation  of  the  art”  of  severalf 
candidates.  “The  claims  of  Duss,  Her-! 

I bert  et  al.,  though  never  seriously  men- 
tioned, pale  into  insignificance  before 
those  of  Mr.  Damrosch.”  This  associa- 
tion of  the  names  of  Herbert  and  Duss 
shows  a fine  sense  of  appreciation  and 
discrimination.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Damrosch  is  “the  only  American  who 
could  logically  be  chosen.  He  is  young, 
sincere,  enthusiastic,  an  authority  inj 
that  later-day  school  which  has  ap- 
proved Richard  Wagner,  and  is  per- 
sonally popular.’’  But  we  have  got  far 
beyond  Wagner.  There  is  Richard 
Strauss,  for  instance,  not  to  mention 
Debussy  and  d’Indy.  And  Strauss  is 
also  a conductor.  The  Inter-Ocean  had 
thought  of  him:  “Richard  Strauss,  it  is 
known,  regards  the  Chicago  orchestra 
the  greatest  musical  organization  in 
America,  but  that  the  trustees  could 
offer  him  a sufficient  inducement  to 

bring-  him  to  Chicago  as  a resident 
seems  doubtful.” 

O Richard,  O mon  roll  Did  you 
really  say  this?  We  remember  vaguely 
that  you  made  a speech  of  like  effect 
concerning  the  Philadelphia  orchestra, 
concerning  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra; and  you,  no  doubt,  were  equally 
a intable  in  other  cities,  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Chicago  t-o  take  you  seri- 
ously. 


To  go  back  to  the  Inter-Ocean.  "Wein- 
gartner  Is  footloose.”  It  has  been  said1 
of  him  that  th'ei'e  was  a screw  loose 
somewhere,  but  the  feet  were  -not  named 
definitely  as  the  precise  spot  of  his  dis- 
order. There  are  conductors  who  beat 
time  with  their  feet.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner is  one  of  them.  The  practice  is 
annoying  unless  the  conductor  is  per- 
suaded to  wear  rubber  overshoes  during 
the  exercise  of  liis  duty;  or  summer 
shoes  with  rubber  soles  might  do,  though 
tan  uppers  would  not  toe  in  harmony 
with  dress  trousers,  and  white  would 
be  unduly  conspicuous. 

“Mottl  is  capable,  and  was  liberally 
approved  as  a Wag-nerian  conductor 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit.” 
Yes,  Mr.  Mottl  is  "capable”  and  he 
might  do  at  a pinch. 

There  is  also  thought  of  Mr.  Gericke, 
concerning  whom  the  Inter  Ocean  makes 
this  extraordinary  statement:  “William 
Gericke  of  Boston,  if  reports  are  true, 
has  fallen  into  a persistent  favoring  of 
the  Bach  cult,  which  has  destroyed  in 
large  part  his  standing  with  the  stu- 
dents who  form  a considerable  part  of 
an  orchestra’s  patronage.” 

Of  course  these  reports  are  true.  A 
strictly  Bach  programme  is  presented 
every  other  Saturday  night,  and  would- 
be  subscribers  at  the  auction  sale  are 
first  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  on 
the  leading  events  in  Bach’s  life,  in- 
cluding the  birth  dates  and  full  names 
of  his  many  and  talented  children.  The 
audience  is  divided  into  two  factions: 
the  Bachites  and  the  anti-Bacliites,  and 
the  differences  of  opinion  have  been  so 
violent  during  a performance  that  the 
police  have  interfered.  "If  reports  are 
true’’!  Why  this  caution  in  statement? 

The  Inter  Ocean  demands  immediate 
action.  It  sounds  a warning  cry. 

“Whatever  the  decision  of  the  trus- 
tees. the  present  is  so  fraught  with  im- 
portance to  the  orchestra  that  they 
should  well  consider  delay  as  danger- 
ous.” 

Mean-while  all  the  American  conduc- 
tors. we  infer,  have  an  ear  at  the  tele- 
phone. and  some  are  sitting  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  new  hall  in  Chicago. 
The  foreigners  are  at  a disadvantage, 
but  Mr.  Weingartner  will  soon  be  here, 
and  after  all  there  is  communication  by 
cable. 

Their  anxiety  is  needless.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stock  will  conduct  the  Chicago 
orchestra  until  the  end  of  the  season, 
and  Mr.  Otis,  the  secretary  of  the  or- 
chestra, says  that  Mr.  Stock  will  in  all 
probability  be  the  conductor  next  sea- 
son. This  will  be  a severe  blow  to  sev- 
eral. It  seems  that  the  Inter  Ocean’s 
profound  respect  for  logic  in  the  choice 
of  a successor  is  not  shared  by  the 
managers  of  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Stock, 
a member  of  the  orchestra,  has  already 
conducted  the  concerts  in  Chicago  and 
elsewhere. 

— 

One  Man  Programmes. 

Mr.  Ei.  A.  Baughan  freed  his  mind  in 
the  London  News  of  Dec.  31  concerning 


the  monotony  of  “one  man  pro- 
grammes”: 

“Tlie  letter  of  Miss  Mary  Louisa  White 
in  yesterday’s  issue  is  of  considerable 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  opens  a curious 
musical  question.  With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  our  correspondent,  I am  of  opin- 
ion that  a concert  devoted  to  the  music 

of  one  composer  is  apt  to  -be  monoto- 
nous, wnether  it  ought  to  toe  or  not.  We 
have  had  experience  of  this  in  the  Beet- 
hoven Festival,  conducted  by  Herr 
, Weingartner.  .and,  again,  in  the  Richard 
Strauss  festival,  directed  toy  the  com- 
poser. Then  I always  feel  that  Mr. 
Frederick  Lamond’s  Beethoven  recitals 
are  a mistake.  Of  course,  I am  only  a 
critic,  and  critics,  it  is  well  known,  can 
never  be  right— they  are  a strangely  mis- 
guided body  of  men.  Bui,  honestly,  one- 
man  programmes  have  always  im- 
pressed me  as  monotonous.  I do  not 
[think  we  should  argue  by  analogy.  The 
hppeal  of  music  is  very  different  from 
the  appeal  of  painting,  and,  in  any  case, 

I am  not  at  all  sure  that  Miss  WThite 
is  correct  in  her  implication  that 
'a  show  of  one  artist's  pictures’  is  not 
monotonous.  It  certainly  exhibits  man- 
nerisms and  weaknesses. 

“Music  is  peculiarly  the  expression 
of  moods,  and  with  the  composers  who 
are  consistent  and  true  to  themselves 
there  is  necessarily  a sameness  of  mood. 
Now,  I defy  any  one  to  keep  in  the  same 
mood  for  the  duration  of  a concert. 
The  more  intense  ’has  been  the  emo- 
tional appeal  at  the  beginning  of  the 
prog-ramme,  the  weaker  will  grow  the 
powers  of  appreciation  toward  the  end 
of  it.  Could  our  correspondent  fully 
appreciate  the  C minor  symphony  of 
Beethoven  after  the  ‘Eroica,’  and  would 
she  then  be  prepared  to  listen  atten- 
tively to  the  Choral  symphony?  This 
is,  perhaps,  an  extreme  case.  But,  to 
mention  one  that  has  often  come  with- 
in the  experience  of  concert-goers  in 
| London,  does  not  Bee  thoven’s  ‘Appas- 
sionata’  lose  its  effect  after  perform- 
ances of  the  Sonatas  op.  109  and  110?  I 
Ivave  even  found  Pachmann’s  Chopin 
| recitals  lose  their  interest  toward  the 
end,  and  Chopin’s  moods  are  variable 
enough.  I iam  presuming,  of  course, 
[that  the  sense  of  monotony  is  not  caused 
bv  the  pianist  himself.  If  such  great 
| men  as  D’  Albert  and  Paclimann  and 
Lamond  produce  monotony,  why,  then, 
to  prove  her  case,  Miss  White  must  pro- 
duce a pianist  of  unknown  and  unheard- 
of  gifts.  But  leaving  pianists  out  of 
the  question,  orchestral  concerts  of  one 
composer’s  works  have  often  proved 
monotonous.  Wagner  is,  perhaps,  an 
exception,  but  Wagner  was  a dramatic 
composer,  and,  by  the  very  nature  of 
his  work,  was  compelled  to  change  his 
moods.  Is  not  this  monotony  caused  by 
the  very  fact  that  composers  of  what  is 
called,  absolute  music  are  so  true  to 
themselves  and  so  consistent  that  there 
is  necessarily  a sameness  in  their  ut- 
terance? If  I may  be  inconsistent  in 
arguing  from  analogy,  I would  ask 
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Mi’ig  White  if  she  would  not  nntl  a re- 
cital of  the  lyrical  poems  of  Shelley  or 
Evron  more  monotonous  than  one  ot 
selections  from  Shakespeare  s dramas. 

“And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
composers  did  not  write  their  works 
with  the  idea  that  a whole  programme 
would,  b©  devoted  to  them;  that  artists 
do  not  as  a rule  paint  pictures  with 
the  idea  of  giving  an  exhibition  or 
them;  and  that  lyrical  poets  <lo  not  im- 
agine that  their  readers  will  go  steadily 
through  their  volumes  of  poems  at?  It 
they  were  of  connected  interest.  Cer- 
tainly a one-man  programme  may  be  in- 
structive, if  framed  with  that  idea,  but 
I submit  that  the  function  of  music 
ip  not  to  be  instructive  or  even  intensely 
Interesting  to  musicians  alone.” 

Aina  Acktc  Lari. 

Mme.  Ackte  has  been  talking  to  a 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  She 
gave  him  a gloomy  picture  of  the  life 
of  a successful  prlnia  donna:  "You  see, 
the  artistic  life  of  a singer  is  short  at 
the  longest,  maybe  20  years,  If  she 
takes  the  best  care  of  her  voice,  and 
then  it'«  all  over.  Some  people  wonder 
at  the  sums  paid  her  for  a few  ap- 
pearances. But  they  forget  that  her  ed- 
ucation  is  long  and  costly  extending 
over  a period  of  years  when  it  has 
been  all  expense  and  no  income.  They 
forget  that  her  scale  of  living  must 
necessarily  be  a costly  one.  She  is 
more  or  less  In  the  public  eye,  and,  no 
matter  what  her  tastes,  cannot  live  on 
quite  the  same  modest  scale  with  which 
■people  in  private  life  are  content.  She 
can  give  only  one  or  two  performances 
a week.  If  she  gives  more,  she  risks 
the  loss  or  injury  of  her  voice.  Often 

throat  troubles  of  one  sort  or  another 
prevent  her  from  filling  engagements, 
and  thus  impose  additional  loss  upon 
her.  And  then  you  would  be  surprised 
to  know  how  manv  calls  for  assistance 
I have  from  poor  women.  I know 
singers  who  have  more  than  I have,  but 
tire  appeals  that  I receive  would  beg- 
gar  me  if  I attended  to  them  all.  But 
there  are  many  that  appeal  to  me  so 
poignantly  that  I cannot  refuse  them — 

1 simply  cannot.” 

lime.  Ackte  dislikes  the  steam  heat  in 
American  hotels  and  apartments.  "That 
is  abominable— so  harsh  and  dry.  It  takes 
the  elasticity  out  of  the  vocal  cords.  I ve 
kept  it  turned  off  in  my  apartments  all 
the  time  this  season,  but  I suppose  I 
Shall  have  to  come  to  it  as  soon  as  win- 
ter really  sets  in.” 

There  is  no  steam  heat  in  her  own 
happy  home — “an  ancient  castle  built 
by  King  Eric  IV.  of  Finland  and  subse- 
quently occupied  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus.” She  said  nothing  about  the  ab- 
sence  or  presence  of  S3.nit3,ry  plumbing1, 

1 but  any  plumbing-  in  a well  authenti-  I 
cated  castle  is  incongruous. 


English  Vocal  Teachers. 

The  Herald  quoted  a fortnight  ago  the 
opinion  of  “Lancelot”  of  the  Referee 
(London)  that  the  finest  school  of  voice 
production  is  British.  Our  principal  na- 
tive voung  singers,  such  as  Miss  Agnes 
Nlcholls  and  Miss  Muriel  Foster,  bear 
witness  to  this  fact. 

iMiss  Foster  sang  here  at  the  last 
Symphony  concert.  It  is  not  necessary 
now  to  dwell  on  her  deplorable  ignor- 
ance of  the  elementary  principles  of 
Vocal  art  But  what  did  "Lancelot” 
mean?  Is  he  a humorist?  When  he 
made  his  patriotic  statement  and  cited 
Miss  Foster,  he  added: 

"These  remarks  have  been  prompted 
bv  receiving  a volume  entitled  ‘Vocal- 
ism Its  Structure  and  Culture  from  an 
English  Standpoint,  by  Mr.  V, . lb 


ity,  and  ‘he  bids  the  pupil  to  make  it  a 
rule  to  mentallv  associate  certain  I 
phases  of  moo'd  with  particular  fixed 
positions  of  the  lips.  Now,  this  seems 
to  me  not  onlv  conducive  to  artificial 
expression  of  the  face,  but  unnecessarily 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  pupil  from 
the  vital  matter  of  emotional  feeling,  for 
if  tlie  pupil  truly  feels  what  he  sings, 
his  features  will  assume  the  appropriate 
expression  just  as  automatically  as  his- 
vocal  cords  will  acquire  the  right  posi- 
tion. supposing  the  vowels  and  conson- 
ants are.  properly  pronounced.  It  is  but 
fail-  to  add,  however,  that  the  author 
dwells  upon  the  singer  striving  to  realize 
the  spirit,  of  each  phrase  he  sings,  and 
this,  combined  with  the  excellent  re- 
marks  on  vowel  sounds,  happily  called 
tone  bearers,  causes  me  to  welcome  Mr. 
Breare's  volume  as  making  one  step 
nearer  to  the  ideal  book  which  shall  re- 
veal  a system  so  simple,  natural,  ana 
time  that  it  shall  be  accepted  as  the 
text  book  of  all  competent  professors. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Breare  of  Harrogate 
could  do  something  for  Miss  Foster. 

LOCAL. 

A large  and  enthusiastic  audience  at- 
tended the  piano  recital  given  in  Jordan 
Hall  last  Monday  night  by  Mr.  Carl 
Stasny,  assisted  by  Mr.  Percy  F.  Hunt, 
bass,  and  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich,  all 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  | 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  , 
programme  included  Brahms'  concerto  j 
in  D minor,  Liszt’s  concerto  in  E flat  j 
major  and  song's  by  Gounod,  Flegiei  I 

a The^ Hoffmann  string  quartet  and  Mis* 
Amta  Rio  soprano,  will  give  the  fourth  l 
Sunday  chamber  concert  in  Chickenng  ( 
Hall  Jan.  22. 

The  pieces  by  Longy  and  Caplet  to  be  ; ] 
plaved  at  the  concert  of  the  Longy 
Club  on  Thursday  evening  were  com- 
posed  especially  for  Mrs.  Hall,  who  will 
plav  the  saxophone  part. 

The  programme  of  the  second  and  last 
concert  of  the  B^ton  Orchestra.l  Club 
to  be  given  in  Jordan  Hall  April  18  will 
include  Georges  Hue’s  suite  Titama. 
"Hvmne  Vedique.”  by  Chausson.  a 
serenade  for  strings  ‘by  Beethoven, 
Berlioz’s  “Tristia”  (complete)  G ranee  | 
Retralte  Militaire  Francaise,  written 
expressly  for  the  club  by  Caplet. 

Piano  recitals  were  given  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Faelten  Pianoforte  school  m 
Huntington  Chambers  Hall  on  .last 
Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings.  Recitals 
will  be  given  on  the  evenings  of  Jam 
16  18.  21,  24,  25,  28  . 31  and  afternoons  ol 
Jan  21,  28.  Complimentary  tickets  may 
fce  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  school. 

Master  Raymond  Havens  will  gave  a 
piano  recital  ir.  Stelnert  Hall.  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  Jan.  2o.  when  he  will 
plav  Beethoven’s  “Pathetic  sonata, 
Bach’s  English  suite  'No.  3,  and  pieces 
by  Huimmel,  Haydn.  Czerny  and  Ala- 
bieff-Liszt.  The  invitations  to  the  re- 
cital are  given  by  Mr.  Carl  Baermann. 

A concert  will  be  given  by  the  city 
of  Boston  at  Bowdoin  school,  Wednes- 
day at  8 P.  M.  The  orchestral  pieces, 
led  by  Mr  Kanrich,  will  he  by  Thomas, 
Langey  ' Weber.  Herbert,  Doppler 
Wagner.  Mr.  Willard  Flint,  bass,  will 
sing  songs  by  Jensen  and  Gounod,  and 
Mr.  Kanrich  will  play  Vieuxtemps’  bal- 
lad and  polonaise  for  violin. 

A concert  will  be  given  by  the  city 
of  Boston  at  the  Roxbury  high  sclioo 
Saturday  at  8 P.  M.  The  orchestral 
pieces,  led  by  Mr.  Kanrich,  will  be  by 
Mascagni.  Gregh,  Leoncavallo,  Rubin- 
stein Doppler,  Mendelssohn.  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Clifford,  baritone,  will  sing 
songs  by  Roeckel  and  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Porter,  ’cellist,  will  play  pieces 
by  Van  Goens  and  Goltermann. 

The  Olive  Mead  string  quartet  will 
plav  here  for  the  first  time  in  public 
on  Tuesday  evening.  The  quartet  gave 
a concert  lately  in  New  York  with  flat- 
tering success.  Mrs.  Beach  will  assist 
at  the  second  concert  on  March 


BrearV,  editor  of  the  Harrogate  Herald.  Tickets  for  both  concerts  are  on  sale  at 
'riii«  is  not  so  comprehensive  a work  on  Symphony  Hall. 


VECSEY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Young  Vecsey.  the  violinist  who  has 
made  a sensation  in  European  cities, 
appeared  in  New  York  last  Tuesday 
night.  The  New  York  Sun  said  in  part 
of  his  performance: 

“The  musical  prodigy  disease  is  one 
hard  to  cure.  It  breaks  out  in  Europe 
periodically  and  affects  the  critical  brain 
of  the  continent  sadly;  consequently  all 
sorts  of  heated  accounts  of  the  per- 
formances of  voung  Von  A ecsey  hate 
been  freighted  across  the  alre^P.pver- 
burdened  Atlantic  tor  the  use  of  the 
passionate  press  agent  on  this  side. 

“The  accounts  contained  the  custom  , 
ary  rigmarole  of  nonsense  about  a lit- 
tle boy  playing  with  the  insight  of  a i 
man  and  having  a technic  that  was  at 
once  the  despair  and  the  admiration  of 
Joachim  and  others  of  his  amiable  soit. 
Now  the  truth  is  that  little  boys  cannot 
play  the  violin  like  men.  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  cannot  either  think  or 
feel  like  men.  and  it  takes  both  intelli- 
gence and  sentiment  to  make  a person 

"'“The*  best  that  can  be  expected  of  j 
little  boys  is  that  (hey  shall  acquire  a 
technical  skill  remarkable  for  then  | 
years,  and  that  they  shall  have  musical 
Instincts,  coupled  with  a good  ear,  so 
that  some  of  the  superficial  beauties  ot 
music  may  appeal  to  them  and  find  re- 
production in  their  playing.  Once  m a 
i long  time  the  instinctive  feeling  for  the 
musical  phrase  and  nuance  and  the  deli- 
cacy  of  the  aural  appreciation  of  shad-  ( 

I ing  are  so  great  that  the  playing  of  a 
child  seems  to  be  guided  by  an  inner  i 
power  greater  than  any  possible  in 
childhood,  and  then  we  say  the  prodigy 
is  a genius.  Geniuses  of  this  sort  come 
about  once  in  a century  or  a.  century 
and  a half.  , „ 

“All  that  any  listener  can  expect  from 
the  ordinary  prodigy  is  that  the  infant 
shall  astonish  him  by  the  amount  of  his 
technical  cleverness.  No  sane  person 
expects  a child  to  interpret  the  thoughts 
of  Bach.  Beethoven  or  Brahms.  The 
appeal  to  astonishment  is  the  lowest 
appeal  that  can  be  made  by  musical 
performance.  Yet  it  was  certainly  all 
that  little  Franz  von  Vecsey  made,  and 
even  that  he  made  feebly. 

“He  played  a concerto  by  Vieux- 
temps, the  Bach  air  (supplemented  on 
recall  bv  a movement  from  one  of  the 
same  master’s  unaccompanied  sonatas) 
and  the  Wieniawski  fantasy  on  ‘Faust’ 
airs.  The  first  and  last  cif  these  are 
virtuoso  pieces,  pure  and  simple.  After 
hearing  him  play  the  first  it  was  un- 
necessary to  hear  him  play  the  last. 
His  measure  had  been  taken. 

"The  boy  is  a well  schooled  little  par- 
rot So  far  as  could  be  seen  from  his  ( 
playing  last  night,  he  has  no  more  real  } 
musical  talent  than  an  organ  grinder. 
He  has  an  ingenious  boy’s  cleverness  at 
finding  out  how  a fiddle  works.  He  has  J 
learned  that  if  you  draw  a bow  back 
and  forth  in  certain  ways  and  w’ork  the 
fingers  of  your  left  hand  correctly  on 
the  finger  board,  j the  thing  comes  out 
right  and  the  stunt  is  done.  He  is  a 
mere  finger  board  acrobat. 

“His  tone  is  big.  but  impure  and  raw. 
His  intonation  is  uncertain,  and  in  many 
rapid  passages  he  smeared  along  the 
strings  like  a child  out  for  a slide  on 
the  ice.  His  bowing  is  generally  good, 
hut  wholly  without  spirit.  It  is  purely 
mechanical.  He  played  everything 
straight  along  in  a dead  flat  manner, 
without  a shadow  of  nuance. 

“It  is  said  that  he  is  11  years  old.  He 
did  not  show  as  much  musical  instinct 
as  a talented  child  of  6 might  show. 

“It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  say 
why  a little  boy  of  this  kind,  who  looks 
like  an  amiable,  hearty,  sturdy  young 
chap,  capable  of  sailing  a boat  or  rid- 
ing a pony,  should  be  set  up  on  a plat- 
form to  fiddle  at  people.  However,  here 
he  is,  and  no  doubt  many  person*  who 
would  not  go  to  listen  to  grown-up 
violinists  able  to  interpret  the  masters 
will  sit  at  his  feet  lost  in  wonder.” 


• a n Tra-rnm  -opera'  T5h 
I-Ie  said  to  me  with 


the 


success  oT 

?aedIt"m1^K‘eMaSt'ro,T”you  have  enemies 
in  Berlin,  but  you  must  know  that,  more 
tVvin  vours.  they  are  mine.  Lhe>  9^ 
pose  every  initiative  I take  Everything 
which  I do  for  them  is  badly  done. 

"The  composer  ended  by  declaring 
that  the  last  attempt  ot  the  German 
‘Nationalists’  was  the  evening  before 
representation  of  Roland, 
when  a domestic  symphony  of  Straus* 
—one  of  the  usual  soporific  ones— was 
given  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the 
patriotic  German  sentiment,  thus  creat- 
rng  an  artificial  atmosphere  hostile  to- 
himself  as  the  representative  of  Italian 
I art.  The  failure  was  complete.  Non© 

1 of  those  present  understood  the  mten- 
of  Strauss,  with  his  interminable 
and  the  hall  was  soon  empty. 

of  fact,  the  success  of 


tion 
music. 

As  a matter 


•Roland”  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor 
. 1 fim  nnnmnspr  accoi  ding  to  the  re- 


This  is  not  so  comprehc 
the  subject  as  the  autnor  would  seem  to 
think,  but  it  may  be  read  with  profit 
bv  all.  for  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
based  are  sound.  It  has  the  great  merit 
of  being  written  in  a clear  and  straight- 
forward style,  and  the  author  never 
hints  darkly  at  his  possession  of  a 
secret  or  infallible  method.  Moreover, 
there  are  no  fearsome  illustrations  of 

human  heads  eleft  in  twain,  photographs 
of  mouths  suggestive  of  the  Cave  of 
the  Forty  Thieves,  and  counterfeit  pre- 
sentments of  the  vocal  cords  and  other 
necessary  but  unpleasant-looking  por- 
tions of  the  human  anatomy.  I do  not 
undervalue  this  knowledge  to  the  scien- 
tist and  teacher,  but  with  Mr.  Breare 
I am  sceptical  of  its  value  to  the  stu- 
1 dent;  in  fact,  I incline  to  the  belief 
that  these  anatomical  details  are  preju- 
dical  to  young  vocalists,  as  the  draw- 
ings are  liable  to  concentrate  their  at- 
tention on  the  very  place  they  should 
be  made  to  forget— the  throat— and  cause 

I them  to  think  about  physical  sensation 
, instead  of  beauty  of  tone  and  expression, 

For  somewhat  the  same  reasons  Mr. 
! Breare  treats  with  scant  courtesy  the 
| theories  of  ‘registers’— i.  e.,  divisions  of 
I the  vocal  scale  into  sections,,  each  hav- 
■ ing  distinct  positions  of  the  vocal  cords. 

“ ‘One  of  The  main  reasons,  says  Mr.  ISioare. 
j why  I have  been  led  to  condemn  the  ‘register’ 

I I theories  is  that  in  every  case  they  tend  to 
f;  create  a feeling  of  apprehension,  which  in- 

I ! cvitahly  leads  to  the  very  results  sought  to  he 
I avoided.  If  a pupil  he  taught  that  between 
1 stu  b and  such  notes  of  the  scale  there  occurs 
, . a break,  he  will  look  for  that  break,  anticipate 
[ it  to  such  an  extent  as  ro  create  or  develop 
an  evil  he  would  avoid.  The  vocal  mechanism 
of  the  throat  acts  so  automatically  that,  if 
1 subjected  to  no  Interference,  it  will  do  its 
, i work  without  assistance  from  the  pupil.’ 

‘In  the  last  sentence.  J fancy,  the 


Two  pupils-  of  Mrs.  Avonia  Bonney 
Lichfield  will  sing  in  operatic  scenes  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  on  Tuesday 
afternoqn,  the  24th.  Miss  Charlotte 
Grosvenor  will  appear  as  Cecilia  m a 
scene  from  Gomez’s  ”11  Guarary’;  Miss 
Helen  Philba  in  a scene  from  Meyer- 
beer’s “Dinorah,”  and  Miss  Grosvenor 
and  Miss  Sarah  D.  Eaton  in  a scene 
from  Verdi’s  “Othello.”  Applications 
for  -kets  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  L. 

H.  Mudgett,  Symphony  Hall. 

Mr.  Richard  Platt,  pianist,  who  made 
his  first  appearance  here  last  season, 
will  give  a recital  in  Stelnert  Hall  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  24th.  His  pro- 
gramme will  include  Schumann’s  “Kreis- 
leriana  .** 

Mr  Wesley  Weyman  of  New  York 
will  give  his  second  recital  this  season 
Wednesday  evening.  Feb.  1.  in  Steinert 
Hall.  The  programme  will  be  of  a mis- 
cellaneous nature. 

Mr  Ernest  Sharpe  will  give  four  song 
recitals  at  his  studio.  74  Commonwealth 
avenue,  Chestnut.  Hill  (Newton  boule- 
vard), Wednesday  afternoons  at  3 P. 

M • Jan.  25,  a miscellaneous  pro- 
gramme; Feb.  S.  songs  by  Hugo  Wolf; 
Feb  22  songs  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent- 
um.' and  by  Charles  F.  Manney  of  Bos- 
ton; March  H5,  songs  by  Henning  von 
Koss  of  Berlin.  Tickets  for  the  series 
may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  R.  Newman,  j 
Steinert  Hall.  .... 

Mr  Rudolph  Frime.  pianist,  who  first 
visited  Boston  with  Mr.  Kubelik,  will  | 
give  a recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Thurs-  i 
day  afternoon.  Jan.  26.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a brilliant  pianist 
and  gifted  improvisator. 

Airs.  Edith  X.  Porter,  composer  and 
pianist,  will  give  a concert  in  Steinert 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  7.  The 
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author  has  got  nearer  than  he  imagined  programme  vail  include  compositions  by 
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to  the  root  of  voice  production,  for  the 
■most  powerful  influence  on  vocal  emis- 
sion and  tone  color  is  exercised  by  the 
imagination  of  the  singer.  The  ‘chief 
elements  of  singing  are.  indeed,  breath 
control  and,  as  children  say,  make  be- 
lieve. 

“Although  Air.  Breare  condemns  en- 
gaging the  pupil’s  attention  on  registers, 
he  attaches  great  importance  to  facial 
expression  as  influencing  the  tone  cual- 


1 her.  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt,  alto;  Mr.  E.  A. 

Osgood,  bass,  Mr.  F.  L.  Maher,  violin- 
1 1st.  and  Miss  Alice  Eldridge,  pianist, 

! will  take  part. 

The  People's  Choral  Lmon  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Caroline  Cutler,  soprano; 
Miss  Mabel  Stanaway.  alto;  Mr.  Louis 
Black,  tenor;  Mr.  Charles  Delmont, 
bass,  and  Mr.  George  E.  Whiting,  or- 
ganist. at  its  concert  in  Jordan  Hall, 
Monday  evening,  the  30th. 


PERSONAL. 

Charles  Mole,  a.  distinguished  flute 
player,  died  suddenly  a,t  his  home  in 
New  York  on  Jan.  8.  For  two  years  he 
had  been  first  flute  of  Damroseh’s  or- 
chestra. He  was  born  at  Paris,  Aug.  14, 
1835.  His  father  was  an  excellent  clar- 
inetist and  bandmaster.  Young  Mole  be- 
gan to  study  the  flute  against  his  fath- 
er’s  wishes  at  Nice  when  he  was 
years  old,  but  his  father  relented  and 
the  youth  entered  the  Paris  Conserva - 
tory'and  took  the  first  prize  in  1874.  He 
was  then  connected  with  various  or- 
chestras of  Paris.  In  1879  he  was  busy 
at  Angers  where  he  founded  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  which  he  conducted. 
In  1882  he  joined  Bilse’s  orchestra  at 
Berlin.  In  1886  Bilse  retired  and  Mole 
returned  to  France,  and  after  a sojourn 
at  Royat.  he  played  with  the  orchestra 
of  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  until  the 
theatre  was  burned  in  May,  1887.  He 
then  became  a member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  and  did  not  leave 
it  till  April,  1896.  He  twice  appeared  as 
a soloist  at  the  concerts  in  this  city. 
In  1890  he  founded  the  Mole  Chamber 
Music  Club,  which  gave  concerts  for 
two  seasons.  A testimonial  concert  was 
given  to  him  here  May  5.  1896.  As  a 
virtuoso  he  was  unexcelled  in  his  best 
days,  and  he  was  a musician  of  fine 
taste.  After  his  withdrawal  from  the 
Symphony  orchestra,  he  went  to  Nice, 
but  about  two  years  ago  he  returned 
to  this  country. 

Mrs  Caroline  Cutler,  soprano.  Miss 
Adah  Hussev,  contralto,  Mr.  Gorrell. 
bass,  all  of  Boston,  will  take  part  in  the 
37th  musical  convention  held  at  Little- 
ton N.  H.,  Jan.  16-20.  Mr.  E.  G.  Hood 
of  Nashua,  X.  H.,  will  be  the  con- 
ductor. „ . _ „ 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  wrote  as  follows  Dec.  28: 
“Leoncavallo  has  returned  to  Rome 
flushed  with  the  victory  which  his  ’Ro- 
land’ has  just  had  in  Berlin.  ‘My  opera, 
he  remarked  to  one  of  his  interviewers, 
‘has  had  a real  success,  not  an  official 
one.  as  mv  enemies  are  seeking  to  prove. 
The  fourth  representation  was  certainly 
better  received  than  the  first,  which  is 
much  in  itself.  The  Emperor  wan  most 
enthusiastic  about  ‘Roland,’  and  showed 
himself  much  concerned  at  the  war 
waged  against  me  and  my  opera  by 
what  may  be  called  the  German  ‘Na- 
tionalists,’ who  were  exasperated  at  the 


and  the  composer.  _ 

views  that  we  have  thus  far  seen. 

Foreign  rulers  know  how  to  behave 
royally  to  music.  The  pension  and  sick 
fund  of  the  Vienna  Opera  has  for  some 
time  suffered  from  a deficit  of  no  less 
than  £25  000.  There  was  no  way  of  rais- 
ing the  money  but  by  taxing  the  salaries 

of  the  artists,  who'  do  not  receive  the 
princely  fees  that  have  made  ^peraS® 
impossible  in  New  York  and  London. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  according- 
ly appealed  to,  with  the  result  that  he 
lias  made  good  the  deficit  out  ot.  Ins 
privy  purse.— London  News. 

Pauline  Donalda,  horn  in  Montreal, 
made  her  debut  at  Nice  in  "Manon  a 
fortnight  or  so  ago.  It  is  said  that  she  is 
beautiful,  ‘‘easy  and  graceful  in  man- 
ner,” and  that  her  voice  is  ‘ tresn  and 

flt'The  London  Daily  Mail  said  of  Mr. 
Kreisler:  ‘‘He  is  the  Sandow  of  mu- 

sicians. He  is  a physical  Hercules,  and 
has  the  air  of  Ajax  defying  t.ie  light- 
ning  when  he  strides  across  the  stagt. 

No  wonder  that  critics  are  warm  in 
praise  of  him.  . . . 

The  tenor  Ibos,  whom  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Ellis  introduced  to  Boston,  is  fulfilling 
engagements  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

°Maud  Gr  endolen  Allan  has  been  doing 
Miss  Duncan’s  act— v/th  bare  feet  and 
legs?— at  Brussels.  She  gave  ‘ plastic 
impressions”  of  Beethoven’s  Moon- 
light”  sonata.  Mendelssohn  s .Spring 
Song,”  Chopin’s  “Funeral  March,  fachu- 
hen  s “Ave  Maria,”  Rubinsteins  v aise 
Caprice,”  etc.  We  should  prefer  ^to  sec 
her  illustrate  the  “Valse  Caprice. 

Leoncavallo,  they  say.  is  at  work  on 
a new  opera,  “Christmas  Roses,  with 
libretto  by  one  Mitchell. 

A London  exchange  says  that  Mr. 
Paderewski  made  over  $100,000  dunnB 
his  recent.  Australian  tour 
The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Musi- 
cal Courier  (N.  Y.)  says  that  Ade- 
laide Norwood,  formerly  the  leading  so- 
prano of  Mr.  Savage’s  English  opera 
company,  is  spending  her  seeoiul  sea- 
son in  Berlin.  “She  has  been  zealously 
studying  Wagnerian  opera,  and  with 
marked  success.  Not  long  since  I heard 
her  sing  parts  of  ‘Lohengrin  and  Die 
Walkuerc.’  She  has  grown  tremendously 
in  her  art  during  h<£  stay  m Berlin. 
Her  rich,  penetrating  voice,  spirited  de- 
livery and  dramatic  fire  were  quite  elec- 

11  Mr.  Ffrangeon  Davies,  who  is  mis- 
taken frequently  for  the  prophet  LUjan, 
is  finishing  his  book  on  the  art  of  sing- 
ing.’ It  will  be  published  early  this  > ear 
by  Mr.  John  Lane.  Sir  Edward  Elgai 
has  written  a preface.  . 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pan 
Hall  Gazette  writes  concerning  Ameri- 
can singers  in  Paris:  “Miss  Ernestine 
Gauthier,  who,  in  spite  of  her  name.  is 
of  American  parentage,  is  destined,  l 
imagine,  to  make  a considerable  name 
for  herseif  in  the^ States.  At  a concert 
the  other  evening  she  sang  a numbe 
of  German  songs  with  much  charm  ot 
voice  and  manner.  Miss  Metcalf  is  like- 
wise of  those  who  capture  the  Parisian 
with  the  perfection  of  singing.  So  far 
so  good.  But  one  is  doubtful  as  to  tne 
results  of  the  new  system  whereby 
American  students  study  under  Ameri- 
can professors  in  Paris.  I ,kn<£*r 
cases  where  men.  having  left  the  States 
with  the  express  purpose  of  studying  in 
Paris,  have  found  their  entire  time 
taken  up  in  giving  lessons.  In  other  in 
stances  pupils  have  followed  their  maa 
ters  across  the  Atlantic.  It  seems  i~ 
strange  infatuation.” 

BIRDS  AND  MUSIC. 

No  subject  could  have  been  more  en- 
tertaining than  that  chosen  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Shedlock,.  who  some  few  years  ago  lect- 
ured at  the  London  Institution  on  "Bird 
Music."  It  has  occurred  to  many  of  the 
j greatest  musicians  to  take  the  bird  as 
j an  example  of  that  which  our  own  in- 
! struments  are  capa.ble  of  doing.  Therein 
■Mr.  Shedlock  found  a wide  field  for  the 
I display  of  his  singular  knowledge  and 
broad  historical  sense.  Beethoven  in  ins 
Pastoral  Symphony  was.  of  course,  the 
greatest  sinner  in  this  respect;  Handel 
runs  him  a close  second  in  such  a song 
as  "Sweet  Bird,”  and  there  is  also  Bach 
not  to  say  Haydn,  who  is  to  be  included 
in  the  list.  The  real  point  of  such  a 
discussion,  however,  is  the  point  which 
exists  differentiating  reality  from  real- 
ism. Realism  in  music  may  produce 
forms  of  the  very  highest  art.  The 
“Walkunenitt,”  for  example,  is  a case 
of  realism,  not  reality,  because  you 
listen  to  the  music  as  part  of  the  art  ot 
music,  while  recognizing  that  the  back- 
ward  inspiration  belongs  to  the  reality 
of  galloping  horses.  That  is  realism. 
But  when  the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris, 
in  that  well  known  melodrama  called 
“•The  Derby  Winner,”  produced  at 
Drury  Lane,  brought  forward  an  old 
horse  which  actually  had  been  a Derby 
winner,  that  was  reality.  Any  other  horse 
would  have  done  as  well.  And  the 
moral  of  that  is,  as  Alice  said  in  "Won-, 
derland,”  that  make-believe  is  ayways 
better  than  the  things  that  are.  Birds, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  music;  even  the  lark 
that  “at  heaven's  gate  sings,”  or  the 
gentle  throatiness  of  the  nightingale, 
can  never  belong  to  the  realms  of  art 
until  they  are  translated  and  trans- 
muted by  the  alchemist-musician,  who 
happens  to  be  a genius,  into  genuine 


j (Ut-'iear  phrases.  Apart  from  this  facL 
| is  curious  to  note  that  Beethoven  in 
riting  his  "Pastoral  Symphony"  gives 
. 10  wrong  interval  to  the  cry  ot  the 
ickoo  in  the  heart  of  the  summer; 
lily  the  hungering  ear  of  the  poet  dis- 
[ivered  the  separation  of  the  musical 
; [tervals  when  Alice  Meynell  wrote: 

I Dh.  Spring,  I know  thee,”  and  later 
: forked  out  her  thoughts  to  the  “Cuc- 
. j’e's  fitful  bell."— Plall  Mall  Gazette, 
be.  24.  

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  Strauss’ 
Death  and  Transfiguration”  led  by  him 
London  Dec.  19:  "Here  Strauss  shows 
music  'the  struggle  from  the  begin- 
, I ngs  of  death  into  the  finalities  of  im- 
! ortallty.  His  curious  mind  by  no 
I cans  accepts  vague  generalities  to  ex- 
ess  these  enormous  sentiments;  but 
(■  definitely  makes  out  for  himself  a 
fogramme  whereby  the  diisappoint- 
jents  of  this  life  are  slowly  trans- 
I rmod  Into  the  purity  and  greatness  of 
. life  where  all  tears  are  wiped  away 
rm  the  eyes.  Thus,  to  embody  in  a 
| ;rt  of  poetical  Idea  the  thought  of 
J irauss  is  naturally  not  to  pass  a gen- 
I trie  criticism.  Through  the  most  ex- 
1 Aisite  technique  the  music-poet  arrives 
i i1  the  simplest  of  emotions,  and 
arauss’  final  phrases  may  be  compared 
| the  seven  eolers  of  the  prism,  which, 

J (tiled  into  one,  produce  the  white  sun- 
j ];iit  and  the  whiteness  of  all  things 
1 tat  are  made  as  white  as  snow.  The 
j (rformance  was  magnificent,  and  the 
I oly  drawback  was  a little  too  much  in- 
I Jttence  upon  small  realisms  in  the 
I jem.  which  Strauss  has  so  finely  made 
I i1ive-" 

| Mew  works  by  Elgar  will  be  produced 
j tis  year:  A symphony  at  one  of  the 
■ | jtnehester  Halle  concerts  led  by  Rich- 
fr;  the  third  part  of  “The  Apostles,” 
i,d  a pantomime-ballet-divertissement 
ij,  Rabelais’  “Gargantua  and  Panta- 
auel." 

The  new  sacred  cantata  for  solo 
’ices,  chorus  and  orchestra  by  Don 
irenzo  Perosi,  written  for  the  festival 
6 "LTmmacolata,”  has  been  performed 
i,  Rome,  first  at  the  Vatican,  ten  at 
te  Church  of  the  Minerva.  It  opens 
■th  an  orchestral  prelude,  a largo  for 
plin  solo.  The  work  was  successful, 
lie  baritone  Kaschnvsnn,  weil  known 
(|re  to  the  older  generation  of  opera- 

!ers,  was  one  of  the  singers. 

Pieces  sent  from  Rome  by  Max  d'Ol- 
ne,  prix  de  Rome  of  1897,  fragrnents 
a lyric  drama.  “The  Promised  Land." 
id  "Four  Poems,"  for  a voice  were 
rformed  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
ec.  22.  Friendly  critics  were  evidently 
■ sappointed.  Tlidy  found  little  true 
:dividuality  and  certain  annoying  man- 


-risms  as  an  abuse  of  the  chorus  with 
I ;osed  lips.  There  were  too  many  repe- 
tions  of  typical  themes  that  gave  no 
ea  of  any  development.  The  orches- 
ation  was  sonorous,  but  seldom  clear 
■ of  well  defined  color. 

LMartucci's  second  symphony  has  been 
roduced  at  Bologna.  It  is  said  to  be 
assical  in  thought  and  expression. 
“The  Dance  of  Death."  a dance  and 
ing  piece  by  Josef  Reiter,  has  been 
■ociuced  at  Dessau. 

A posthumous  trio  by  Beethoven  for 
ano.  flute  and  bassoon  has  been  played 
: a Dresden  Tonkuenstlerverein  con- 
>rt.  

THE  REAL  BRAHMS. 

Fritz  Steinbach  conducted  Brahms’ 
urth  symphony  in  London,  Dec.  15,  at 
concert  of  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
lestra,  and  Mr.  Baughan  thus  im- 
oved  the  occasion: 

When  he  (Steinbach)  came  here  with 
lie  Meiningen  orchestra  a good  deal  of 
pnsense  was  written  about  the  won- 
erful  ensemble  of  the  band,  and  in 
rtain  quarters  the  talents  of  the  con- 
lltctor  himself  were  praised  without 
ay  sense  of  proportion.  But  we  all 
greed  that  although  the  band  was  not 
revelation  to  us  (as  Sir  Charles  Stan- 
>rd  pointed  out  in  a letter  to  the 
Imes),  the  performances  of  Brahms’ 
mphonies  were.  For  many  years  the 
ritish  worshipper  of  Brahms  had  given 
le  public  a wrong  idea  of  the  man.  Be- 
ause  his  works  are  mainly  written  in 
ne  old  classical  forms,  and  he  did  not 
ttempt  to  compose  an  opera,  he  was 
et  up  as  the  intellectual  musician  of 
lie  period,  in  contrast  to  Wagner  and 
He  younger  school  of  composers.  That 
lea,  of  course,  came  to  us  from  Ger- 
lany,  where  Hanslick,  the  critic  and 
riend  of  Brahms,  divided  the  musical 
/orld  into  two  camps— the  Wagnerians 
nd  the  Brahmsites.  The  battle  was 
ery  fierce  while  it  lasted,  but  Brahms 
imself  took  no  part  in  it.  On  the  con- 
rary.  his  admiration  of  the  composer 
f 'The  Ring'  was  often  expressed, 
ieither  was  it  true  that  he  did  not  care 
or  opera.  All  his  life  he  was  in- 
ensely  interested  in  the  stage  and  in 
pera,  and  it  was  only  because  he  could 
:Ot  find  a libretto  that  met  with  his 
ritical  approval  that  he  never  set 
bout  writing  an  opera  himself.  He  did 
iOt  at  any  time  speak  of  himself  as  the 
omposer  for  the  minority,  the  intel- 
ectual  minority,  who  find  emotion  so 
mcivilized.  Indeed,  we  are  told  by  his 
riend.  Dr.  Widamann,  that  Brahms 
ilways  had  the  dream  of  his  works 
leirig  popular,  and  during  a tour  in 
taly  nothing  pleased  him  more  than 
he  sight  of  some  of  his  sonatas  on  sale 
it  a music  shop  in  Padua.  Then,  as  a 
nan,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  strength 
tnd  boisterous  good  humor,  with  a 
uriously  tender  vein  running  through 
vhat  might  have  seemed  a rather  for- 
ildding  temperament.  His  love  of  chil- 
Iren  is  well  known.  It  was  not  merely 
. love  of  their  prettiness,  but  a sin- 
ere  sympathy  with  their  natures.  In 
very  town  in  which  he  stayed  for  any 
ength  of  time  he  was  soon  known  to 
all  the  children,  who  followed  him  about 
“rom  place  to  place. 

“ ‘Brahms  was  a very  passionate  man.’ 
Terr  Nikisch  exclaimed  to  me  only  the 
•ther  day,  when  I explained  to  him  the 
ew  his  British  admirers  had  of  the 
pimposer. 

“'"That  is  just  what  his  music  .has  al- 


ways seemed  1.6  me"  to  contain.  ' The 
voice  of  a tumultuously  emotional  man 
has  always  sounded  beneath  the  rather 
crabbed  stylo  of  some  of  his  composi- 
tions. And  it  has  not  seemed  the  weaker 
because  Brahms  was  adverse  to  any- 
thing that  might  appear  stilted  or  af- 
fected in  music.  He  guarded  against 
malting  his  emotional  expression  greater 
than  the  emotion  itself— the  very  oppo- 
site of  Tschaikowsky.” 

Mr.  Baughan  said  of  Steinbach  s read- 
ing' "There  might  have  been  more  point 
in  the  beautiful  second  slow  movement, 
and  the  variations  of  the  Passacaglia 
might  have  been  more  organically 
worked  up  to  their  climax.  Something 
more  than  mere  energy  a,nd  precision 
would  be  possible.  But  with  what  re- 
morseless strength  and  vitality  the 
■whole  work  was  played!  How  massive 
seemed  the  music  under  Herr  btein- 
bach'  There  was  none  of  the  anaemic 
dulness  that  so  often  stands  for  a true 
! Brahms  interpretation." 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 
SUNDAY— Chl.-kering  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Third 
Sunday  chamber  concert.  Bach’s  sonata  in 
. B major  for  violin  and  piano.  Messrs  Felix 
YVlnternltz  ami  George  Proctor.  Songs:  Beet- 
hoven's "Creation’s  Hymn."  Seeehi’s  "Lnngi 
dal  earo  bene,"  Wolf’s  "Gesang.  Weylas, 
Weingartner’s  "Llebesentzuecken,"  sung  by 
Mr.  William  Harper,  bass..  Piano  solos: 
Brahms’  Rhapsody  in  G minor.  Chopin 
Prelude  in  D flat,  and  Waltz  in  A fiat.  Mosz- 
kowski’s  Caprice  Kepagnol,  played  by  Mr. 
Proctor.  Songs:  Handel's  "Where'er  You 

Walk,”  Cowell’s  “Onaway,  Awake,  Beloved,” 
Hollander's  “Sentinel.”  Gilbert’s  "Pirates 
Song."  sung  by -Mr.  Harper. 

TDSEDAY— Potter  Hall.  8:15  P.  CM.  First  con- 
cert of  the  Olive  Mead  Quartet  iMlss  Olive 
Mead  Miss  Elizabeth  Houghton,  Miss  Gladys 
North  Miss  Lillian  Ltttlehales).  Quartet  in 
G minor.  Haydn;  Terzetto  for  two  violins 
and  a viola,  op.  74.  Dvorak;  quartet  in  D 
minor  (posthumous),  Schubert. 

THURSDAY— Potter  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Second 
concert  ot  the  Longy  Club,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Richard  .1.  Hall,  saxophone;  Messrs.  Oudrleek 
and  Bak,  violins;  Gletzen.  viola:  .1.  Kel- 
ler ’cello;  K.  Keller,  double  bass : Rett- 
1, erg,  drums;  Schueeker.  harp.  Sextet  for 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon,  piano, 
by  E.  Lacroix:  Longy’s  lento  in  C sharp 
minor  for  saxophone  solo,  two  clarinets, 
bassoon,  double  bass,  three  kettle  drums 
and  harp  (instrumentation  by  A.  Caplet) ; 
A Caplet’s  legend  for  oboe,  clarinet,  saxo- 
phone, bassoon,  two  violins,  viola,  ’cello  and 
double  bass;  Mozart's  serenade  in  C minor 
for  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
bassoons. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Twelfth 
public  rehearsal  ot  the  Symphony  orchestra, 
Mr.  Gericke.  conductor.  Haydn’s  “Oxford” 
svmphonv:  Wieuiuwski's  concerto  for  violin, 
No.  2 (Mr.  T.  Adamowski,  violinist):  two 
poems  for  piano  and  orchestra.  "Night  and 
Day,"  Converse,  first  time  (Mr.  Gabbard, 
pianist);  Wagner's  “Centennial’’  march. 
SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Twelfth 
concert  of  the  Symphony  orchestra.  Pro- 
gramme as  on  Friday. 


Mme.  Marcella  Sembrich  gave  a song- 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  There  was  a very  large 
audience.  Only  a few  seats  were  va- 
cant, and  many  stood  throughout  the  , 
concert.  Mr.  Isidore  Luckstone  was  the  j 
pianist.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Batti.  butti.  "Don  Giovanni" .Mozart 

Arietta,  "Caro  inio  ben" Giordani 

Lusinghe  piu  care.  "Alexander Handel 

Where  the  Bee  Sucks Arne 

Die  Foreile Schubert 

Wie  Melodien Brahms 

Mlt  Myrthen  und  Rosen Schumann 

Auftraege Schumann 

Allersselcn R.  Strauss 

All  mein  Uedanken.. R.  Strauss 

Heimliehe  Aufforderung R.  Strauss 

Tons  Deux . Hahn 

Romance Debussy 

Priutemps  Nouv.eau Vidal 

Der  Knabe  und  das  Dmnlein Wolf 

Mocgen  Alle  boeseu  Zungen Wolf 

Beim  Schneewetter ....Reger 

Elu  Traum Ur,eg 

Mme.  Sembrich  has  in  the  years  gone 
by  given  rare  pleasure  to  thousands  in 
this  city.  She  has  been  recognized  and 
applauded  as  a rare  example  of  the 
musician-singer.  Other  prima  donnas 
have  been  gifted  with  voices  of  richer 
and  more  beautiful  quality;  other  sing- 
ers have  heen  more  passionately  dra- 
matic in  opera;  no  one  for  many  years 
has  excelled  or  equalled  her  in  pure 
vocal  art  combined  with  the  trained 
musician’s  mastery  of  musical  expres- 
sion. As  a singer  of  Mozart'.s  music, 
the  supreme  test  of  the  purest  vocal 
art,  she  has  long  been  without  a rival. 
As  a famous  opera  singer  in  song  re- 
cital she  also  has  stood  apart  and  above 
her  sisters. 

“Alas,  the  fleeting  years,  my  Postu- 
mus,  my  Postumus,  the  fleeting  years 
glide  away.”  Suppose  that  a discrim- 
inative lover  of  music,  one  of  long 
experience  and  wide  observation,  had 
heard  Mme.  Sembrich  yesterday  after- 
noon tor  the  first  time.  The  first 
group  of  songs  demanded  both  sustained 
legato  and  the  long  melodic  line  as  in 
the  first  part  of  "Batti.  batti,”  and 
still  more  in  the  nobly  simple  and  emo- 
tional air  by  Giordani,  and  swiftness, 
lightness  and  abandon  in  execution,  as 
in  the  songs  by  Handel  and  Arne.  The 
impatient  hearer  welcomed  her  appear- 
ance. The  four  songs  were  sung,  and 
what  were  his  impressions?  The  song 
of  Zerlina  was  hurried,  as  though  the 
singer  had,  little  breath;  phrases  were 
at  times  almost  chopped;  or  the  end 
of  a phrase  sagged;  there  was  not  the 
classic  repose,  the  serenity  that  charac- 
terizes Mozart’s  music  even  when  the 
pace  is  quick. 

In  Giordani’s  air  the  tones  were  often 
not  fully  sustained,  and  there  were  other 
evidences  of  uncertain  control  of  breath. 
The  hearer  appreciated  in  the  airs  by 
Handel  and  Arne  passages  that  were  de- 
lightfully sung,  but  were  followed  im- 
mediately by  passages  that  were  inse- 
cure or  indifferent.  The  hearer  was 
also  obliged  to  admit  that  Mme.  Sem- 
brich’e  intonation  was  frequently  im- 
pure. And  he  might  have  been  pardoned 


if  he  had  left  the  hall,  after  a respect- 
ful tribute  of  applause  to  her  reputa- 
tion, with  the  thought:  "I  put  off  hear- 
ing her,  and  now  it  is  too  late."  Had 
he  then  left  the  hall,  he  would  have 
missed  some  charming  singing;  he  would 
also  have  had  confirmation  of  his  first 
impressions. 

The  singer  was  heard  to  her  best  ad- 
vantage in  the  song  by  Brahms,  "Auft- 
raege" by  Schumann,  the  songs  by 
Hugo  Wolf  and  Reger,  and  especially  in 
Schumann’s  “Nussbauin,”  which  she 
added  to  the  programme.  (She  also 
added  Strauss’  “Serenade,”  and  at  the 
end  the  inevitable  Polish  song  to  her 
own  accompaniment.)  Yet  she  has  sung 
"Wie  Melodien”  here  with  a greater 
command  of  vocal  resources.  Her  deliv- 
ery of  "Allerseelen"  had  not  the  poign- 
ant intensity  with  which  she  charged 
Strauss’  music  when  she  first  sang  it  in 
Boston,  and  the  same  composer's 
i "Heimlich  Aufforderung”  is  not  for  her. 

■ It  is  inherently  a song  of  tumultuous 
passion,  and  the  singer’s  finesse  did  not 
atone  for  her  weakness  in  the  climax, 
where  there  should  be  amorous  ecstasy. 
The  scmg  by  Hahn  is  mediocre,  and 
| that  by  Vidal,  which  was  encored,  is 
commonplace,  as  are  most  of  the  songs 
by  this  perfunctory  composer.  Mme. 
Sembrich  made  little  out  of  Debussy’s 
"Romance,”  which  is  one  of  hist  pot- 
boilers and  does  not  reveal  special  tal- 
| ent.  It  is  a pity  that  she  has  never— 
that,  is,  to  our  knowledge— sung  publicly 
in  Boston  songs  by  the  more  poetic 
French  composers,  the  better  pongs  of 
Gabriel  Faure,  Debussy,  Du  pa  re.  Hue, 

| Claudius  Blanc,  or  . the  indescribably 
I pathetic  "Lied”  of  Cesar  Franck.  The 
| two  songs  bv  Hugo  Wolf,  which  she  in- 
| terpreted  admirably,  so  far  as  sugges- 
tion and  diction  were  concerned,  are 
dated,  respectively.  1888  and  1890.  The 
text  of  the  first  is  by  Moerike:  the  sec- 
ond song  is  to  be  found  in  Wolf’s 
“Spanish  Song  Book.”  with  text  by 
I-Ieyse  and  Geibel.  Max  Reger  is  a Ger- 
man composer  who  attracted  attention 
a few  years  ago  by  organ  pieces  of  un- 
common complexity  and  difficulty.  He 
has  his  siworn  partisans,  who  hail  him 
as  a second  Each.  The  song  chosen  by 
Mme.  Sembrich  is  plausible,  but  its  ap- 
parent simplicity  is  the  result  of  too  evi- 
dent labor. 

The  audience  applauded  heartily  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  at  times  enthusi- 
astically. Songs  were  repeated,  and 
others  were  added.  And  yet—!  There 
were  times  when  the  old  spell  held  all 
hearers  entranced,  when  perfect  song 
with  interpretation  vitalized  by  musical 
and  poetical  comprehension  and  shot 
through  with  womanly  feeling  made  its 
way  straight  to  the  heart.  But  Mme. 
Sembrich’s  performance  as  a whole  was 
labored  and  vocally  unsatisfactory.  The 
upper  tones  were  frequently  shrill  and 
without  body,  nor  did  the  voice,  as  a 
rule,  respond  willingly  to  the  demands 
of  either  sustained  melody  or  bravura. 

Mr.  Luckstone  played  delightful  ac- 
companiments. 

[VIUSIC  NOTES. 

Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist,  will  in  all 
probability  give  his  third  recital  in  Jor- 
dan Hall  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  30th. 
Tckets  may  now  be  ordered  at  Sym- 
phony Hall. 

Miss  Marie  L.  Sundborg,  soprano,  and 
Miss  Louise  M.  Corbett,  contralto,  will 
give  a song  recital  in  Potter  Hall  Thurs- 
day evening,  Feb.  2.  The  programme 
will  be  one  of  an  unusual  nature. 

Mr.  Ysaye  will  give  a concert  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb. 
8,  when  he  will  be  assisted  by  an  or- 
chestra led  by  Mr.  Hess.  Mail  orders 
with  checks  inclosed  made  payable  to 
L.  H.  Mudgett,  Symphony  Hall,  will  be 
filled  in  the  order  of  receDtinn. 

The  young  violinist  Franz  von  Vecsey, 
who  has  made  a sensation  in  European 
cities,  will  give  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  14,  and 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  18.  Orders 
with  check  made  payable  to  Mr.  L.  H. 
Mudgett,  Symphony  Hall,  will  be  filled 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

Mr.  Felix  Weingartner,  the  distin- 
guished composer  and  conductor,  will 
make  his  first  appearance  in  Boston  at 
the  Kneisel  concert  in  Potter  Hall  on 
Friday  evening.  Feb.  3,  when  he  will 
play  the  piano  part  of  his  own  sextet 
in  F minor,  op.  33.  for  piano,  two  violins, 
viola,  ’cello,  and  double  bass.  The  Knei- 
sels  are  now  making  an  extended  west- 
ern trip.  j’ 

An  operatic'  and  song  recital  wtll  bu1 
given  by  Miss  Elvira  Leveroni,  mezzo- 
soprano,  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  24th.  She  will  be  assisted 
by  Miss  Elena  Kirmes,  soprano;  Miss 
Lena  Tro-wbridge,  violinist,  and  Mr.  De 
| Voto  pianist.  Miss  Leveroni  has  re- 
turned from  a sojourn  in  Italy,  where 
she  has  studied  and  also  sung  in  public, 
j Miss  Kirmes  also  studied  in  Naples  last 
year. 

Mr  James  C.  Whelan,  pianist,  assist- 
ed by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Wallace,  soprano;  Mr. 
M J.  Dwyer,  tenor;  Mrs.  S.  B.  Field, 
accompanist,  and  an  orchestra  led  by 
Mr  Gustav  Strube,  will  give  a concert 
in  Chickering  Hall  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing. He  will  play  Grieg's  concerto  in 
A minor.  Mendelssohn’s  Capriccio  Bril- 

liante  in  B minor,  and  for  piano  alone  ■ 
Satnt-Saens’  arrangement  ot  a gavotte 
by  Bach  and  Chopin’s  Fantasie  im- 
promptu. Mrs.  Wallace  will  sing  Mi- 
caela’s  air  in  "Carmen,”  and  songs  by- 
German,  Delbrueck  and  Gomez;  Mr. 
Dwyer  wall  sing  an  air  from  "Don 
Giovanni”  and  songs  by  Schubert,  Lie- 
ber  and  Whelan,  and  the  programme 
will,  include  the  overture  to  '“Euryan- 
the.” 

The  Massachusetts  Choral  Society  has 
taken  larger  quarters  for  rehearsal  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  lias  established  a business 
office  at  149A  Tremont  street.  The  society- 
lias  now  begun  rehearsals  for  another 
opera  to  be  performed  in  the  spring. 
There  is  already  a waiting  list  for  mem- 
bership. for  the  society’s  purpose  is  to 
benefit  young  singers  preparing  for  pub- 
lic work,  and  this  purpose  is  appreci- 
ated. Tile., officers  are  A.  Merrill  Bowser, 
president,  Walter  C.  Mooney,  vice-presi- 
dent; Minnie  Fowler  Scott,  secretary; 
George  H.  Chamberlain,  treasurer,  and 
these  directors:  D.  E.  w T 


Bach 

. . Beethoven 
..... ■ Seccui 

Wolf 

Weingartner 

Brahms 

Chopin 

Chopin 

. Moszkowski 

Handel 

Cowen 

Hollaeuder 


Wingfield.  William  Wilson,  R.  E. 
Bailey,  C.  W.  Hurd,  V.  O.  Anderson, 

D.  F.  Choate,  A.  B.  Fitzpatrick,  G.  C. 
Oliver.  Herbert  F.  Odell  is  tin:  conduc- 
tor and  Mabel  L.  Stone  the  accom- 
panist. 

jtwi  i(p,  /(for 

SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

Proctor,  Harper  and  Winternitz  Please 
a Large  Audience  in  the 
Third  of  the  Series. 

The  third  i;;  the  series  of  Sunday 
chamber  concerts  occurred  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Chickering  Hall.  Mr. 
George  Proctor,  pianist;  Mr.  William 
Harper,  bass,  ard  Mr.  Felix  Winternitz, 
violinist,  gave  the  following  programme’: 
Third  sonata,  for  pianoforte  and  violin  in 

F.  major 

Songs — 

Creation's  Hymn 

Lungi  dal  Oaro  Bene. 

(iesang  Weylas 

Liebesentzuecken 

Pianoforte  solos — 

Rhapsody  in  G minor 

Prelude  In  D flat 

Waltz  In  A Hal. 

( "a price  Hspaguol 

Songs— 

Where'er  You  Walk 

Onaway.  Awake,  Beloved. 

The  Sentinel 

Mohae’s  Field  (Hungarian) . .Korbay 

The  performance  as  a w'hole  was 
good.  Mr.  Proctor  has  not  for  some 
time  been  heard  here  to  such  advan- 
tage—that  is,  in  purely  solo  work— 
although  he  has  frequently  played  in 
ensemble.  People  were  much  interested 
in  his  solo  group;  it  was  a brilliant  list 
well  calculated  to  entertain. 

Mr.  Proctor’s  Maying  has  improved 
greatly  of  late;  it  is  smooth,  animated 
careful  in  detail,  clear  in  exposition— its 
clearness,  indeed,  was  a notable  char- 
acteristic throughout,  and  went  to 
make  his  performance  of  Moszkowski 
a tricky 'little  piece  (which  pleased  the 
audience  mightily),  truly  admirable 
His  readings  are  musical,  intelligent 
even  imaginative  (as  in  Chopin’s  pre- 
lude), without  being  emotional.  Being 
several  times  recalled,  Mr.  Proctor 
piay-ed  again.  Bach’s  sonata  went 
well;  the  first  movement  (adagio)  is  verv 
beautiful  and  appeals  to  the  lavman  as 
lather  modern  in  sentiment. 

.\lr.  Winternitz  played  so  well  that 
it  would  have  been  a pleasure  to  hear 
him  in  solo  numbers;  one  of  the  son»- 
groups  might  well  have  given  place 
to  some  violin  music. 

Mr.  Harper  gave  apparent  pleasure 
although  faulty  tone  production  ham- 
pered his  enunciation  and  detracted 
from  the  sturdy  quality  of  his  voice 
He  was  loudly  applauded.  The  audience 
v/as,  as  usual,  very  large. 

At  the  next  concert  the  Hoffmann 
Quartet  and  Miss  Anita  Rio,  soprano, 
will  be  heard. 


POETRY  AND  PROSE. 

Many  years  ago  a Roman  poet  named 
Catullus  wrote  verses  to  a woman  whom 
he  loved  passionately,  who  is  known  to 
the  world  through  his  singing  genius 
as  Lesbia.  One  of  these  amatory  poems 
runs  as  follows  in  the  English  prose  of 
Mr.  Leonard  Smithers : ‘‘Let  us  live, 
my  Lesbia,  and  let  us  love,  and  count 
all  the  mumblings  of  sour  age  at  a pen- 
ny's fee.  Suns  set  can  rise  again.  We, 
when  once  our  brief  light  lias  set,  must 
sleep  through  a perpetual  night.  Give 
me  of  kisses  a thousand,  and  then  a 
hundred,  then  another  thousand,  then 
a second  hundred,  then  another  thou- 
sand without  resting,  then  a hundred. 
Then  when  we  have  made  many  thou- 
sands, we  will  confuse  the  count  lest 
we  know  the  numbering,  so  that  no 
wretch  may  be  able  to  envy  us  through 
knowledge  of  our  kisses’  number.” 

Last  week  a restaurant  keeper  in 
Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  defended  himself  in 
a breach  of  promise  suit  brought  against 
him  by  a young  woman  who  was.  in 
happier  days,  his  cashier.  The  cashier’s 
name  is  Isabel,  and  the  defendant’s  at- 
torney might  have  quoted  aptly  with 
reference  to  her  from  Tennyson’s  poem 
of  the  same  name  : 

“An  accent  very  low 

In  blandishment,  but  a most  silver  flow 
Of  subtle-paced  counsel  in  distress." 

The  correspondence  was  brought  into 
court.  The  restaurant  keeper  had  writ- 
ten often  in  this  strain  : "I  send  love 
and  a million  kisses.  You  are  my  ever- 
loved  one  and  my  rosebud.  I wish  I 
could  have  a long  talk  in  your  arms. 
1 would  not  let  my  lips  slip  by  yours, 
but  I would  nestle  close  to  your  heart. 
Be  my  own  true  sweetheart.  Love  and 
a thousand  kisses.”  This  letter  and 
others  of  like  nature  provoked  snicker- 
ing and  coarse  guffaws.  Yet  what  man 
of  you  has  not  at  some  time  in  his  life 
written  amorous  confidences,  wishes, 
longings  that  he  would  not  willingly 
hoar  in  court  from  the  unfeeling  lips  of 
a hired  advocate.  The  restaurant  keep- 
er paraphrased  rudely  an  admired 
thought  of  Catullus,  but  Catullus  wrote 
verses  which  many  poets  have  attempt- 
ed to  imitate,  and  the  man  in  Syracuse 
wrote  in  prose.  Is  Rome  a name  to 


conjure  with?  Syracuse  is  also  charged 
with  classic  and  historic  associations. 

The  one  adored  by  Catullus  was  a 
light  o'  love,  a naughty  woman — Clodia, 
the  dissolute  sister  o£  the  still  more 
shameless  Clodius.  Catullus  himself 
could  not  at  (lie  last  endure  her.  and 
he  lampooned  her  in  his  bitter  sorrow 
and  rage.  A workman,  a fuller, 
strangled  her  one  night,  robbed  her  of 
a few  coins,  her  all,  and  threw  the 
body — her  eyes  stared  at  him — into  the 
yellow  Tiber;  at  least  so  Mr.  Marcel 
Scbwob  tells  us  in  exquisite  French ; 
for  he  wrote  her  life,  her  imaginary  life, 
perhaps  more  real  than  the  one  in 
which  she  laughed  and  suffered.  The 
plaintiff  in  Syracuse  is  a most  respecta- 
ble young  woman : yet  the  kisses  of 
Catullus  have  sounded  through  the  cen- 
turies and  been  envied,  while  those  of 
the  restaurant  keeper  are  now  mocked 
in  court  and  by  the  press.  Further- 
more, Catullus  boasted  of  his  kisses, 
while  the  Syracusan’s  were  not  intend- 
ed to  serve  as  material  for  newspaper 
copy.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  be  a poet 
than  the  keeper  of  a restaurant. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

The  section  of  the  New  English  Dic- 
tionary (edited  by  Dr.  Murray)  “Par- 
geter — Pennac-hed,”  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. The  words  recorded  are  4720, 
and  there  are  IS.039  illustrative  quota- 
tions. Discussion  of  the  verb  “pass” 
takes  up  sixteen  columns  alone. 

Such  a dictionary  as  this  is  an  in- 
exhaustible source  of  entertainment 
even  for  the  idlest  reader.  Curiosity 
would  at  once  lead  him  to  ask  the 
meaning  of  the  strange  words  that  be- 
gin and  end  this  section.  “Pargeter”? 

A plasterer,  whitewashes  hence  one 
that  bedaubs  with  flattery,  a sycophant. 
As  for  “pennached,”  it  is  merely  an 
obsolete  form  of  panached.  But  look 
at  the  everyday  word  “parlor.”,  Why 
parlor,  after  it  has  been  traced  from 
mediaeval  Batin  and  old' French,  back 
to  the  verb  “speak”?  Because  a par- 
lor, a parlatorium,  was  at  first  an 
apartment  in  a monastery  for  talk  with 
persons  from  outside,  or  among  the 
inmates.  The  term  then  came  to  mean 
a smnller  room  apart  from  a great  hall, 
a room  where  there  could  be  private 
conversation,  and  therefore  in  a private 
house  the  parlor  was  the  ordinary  sit- 
ting room,  which  “when  more  spacious 
and  handsomely  furnished,  is  usually 
called  the  drawing  room.”  But  in  Eng- 
land this  room  was  formerly  used  as 
a dining  or  supper  room,  and  not 
merely  in  humble  life,  for  Lord  Aldon- 
ham  wrote  Dr.  Murray  that  iii  his 
youth  (1830-1850)  the  room  ou  the 
ground  floor,  which,  is  now  called  the 
dining  room,  was  always  called  the  j 
parlor.  It  was  reserved  for  Americans 
to  invent  the  terms  oyster  parlor,  ton- 
sorial  parlor,  photographer's  parlor,  ! 
mistit  parlor,  etc.  In  English  cottages 
or  small  farmhouses  the  living  room, 
as  distinct  from  the  kitchen,  was 
known  as  the  jtarlor,  or  best  room,  and 
the  terms  living  room  and  best  room 
are  still  heard  in  New  England,  though 
the  house  be  roomy  and  well  fur- 
nished. We  all  have  seen  parlors  in 
villages,  rooms  with  carefully  closed 
blinds,  opened  only  on  solemn  Sunday 
afternoons  or  for  a funeral,  chilly 
rooms  with  a musty  smell. 

Parmesan  cheese,  not  already  grated, 
hut  in  hal'd  and  huge  hunks,  is  here  to 
be  found  at  the  North  end,  and  there  I 
are  some  Americans  who  know  its 
value  in  soup,  as  well  as  with  spaghetti 
and  macaroni.  The  cheese  was  es- 
teemed in  England  as  far  hack  as  1500, 
but  what  did  Thomas  Dekker  mean 
when  he  wrote:  “Drunk  according  to 
all  the  learned  rules  of  drunkenness,  as 
Vpsy -Freeze,  Crambo,  Parmizant”? 
Were  the  men  of  Parma  famous  and 
ingenious  toss-pots?  Had  the  old  Ital- 
ians, as  the  German  university  stu- 
dents of  today,  a code  of  drinking? 

Why  is  a pea  jacket  so  called?  The 
garment  is  a sensible  one.  Capt.  Mar- 
ryat  wrote:  “A  short  P-jaeket  (so 
called  from  the  abbreviation  of  pilot's 
jacket)”,  but  this  definition  is  here 
curtly  dismissed  as  a “more  gratuitous 


surmise.”  Does  the  word  come  from  | 

the  Dutch  “pij-jakker”?  Patchouli  is  ) 

only  too  well  known  in  association  with  j 
chemical  blondes  and  aggressive  seal- 
skin sacks:  but  tbe  etymology  of  tlie 
word  is  uncertain.  In  the  phrase  “to 
come  to  pass,”  “pass”  is  not’  a verb 
infinitive,  but  a noun  moaning  “event,” 
“issue,”  “fulfilment.”  A “park”  was 
originally  an  enclosed  tract  of  land 
field  by  Toval  giant  or  prescription  for 
keeping  beasts  of  the  chase.  “Pedi- 
gree” is  a word  of  vast  importance  to 
some  Bostonians,  who  perhaps  are  not 
aware  of  the  curious  derivation,  “pied 
de  grue,”  crane’s  foot,  so  called  from 
“a  three  line  mark  (like  the  broad  ar- 
row used  in  denoting  succession  in  ped- 
igree,” or  “a  conventional  mark,  con- 
sisting of  three  curved  lines,  which 
hears  a distinct  resemblance  to  the 
claws  of  a bird.”  The  genteel  person 
who  dislikes  tbe  thought  of  a foot- 
bath can  call  for  a pediluvium. 

Which  is  the  older  term  for  a game 
of  cards,  patienci  or  solitaire?  “Pat 
hand”  in  the  game  of  poker  is  recog- 
nized, but  we  find  no  reference  to  pro- 
tectionists standing  pat.  Curiously 
enough,  there  was  a term  iu  chess — it 
is  now  obsolete— “patt,”  a draw  by 
consent,  a drawn  game  generally;  a 
term  derived  from  the  Italian  “patto,” 
covenant,  pact.  “Pat,”  with  one  “t,” 
is  probably  of  onomatopoeic  origin,  an 
expression  of  the  action  by  “vocal 
gesture,”  The  spelling  “paugie”  is  pre- 
ferred to  “porgy,”  and  the  word,  with 
“soup,”  comes  from  the  Narragansett 
Indian  name  “mishcuppauog,”  thick- 
scaled.  Every  one  knows  what  “boy- 
cott” and  “gerrymander”  mean,  hut  ask 
your  cocksure  friend  to  define  “Pattin- 
sonize.”  “Pelf”  was  at  first  without 
depreciatory  meaning.  “Patter-song” 
does  not  appear  in  English  literature 
before  Dickens’  “Bleak  House.”  The 
genteel  protest  against  the  use  of  “par- 
ty” for  “person,”  as  “I  know  a party 
who  could  do  it,”  “a  certain  party  said 
to  me,”  etc.;  but  for  many  years  this 
use  was  common,  serious  and  in  good 
repute. 

These  notes  are  made  at  random; 
they  give  ouly  a faint  idea  of  the  light 
thrown  on  manners  and  customs  and 
beliefs;  yet  there  are  persons  who  think 
a dictionary  is  chiefly  a big  spelling 
book. 
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of  the  old  meeBng  house  is  now  grate- 
ful to  those  who  have  learned  to  ap- 
preciate their  vigorous  village  training. 
They  remember  tbe  long  prayers,  (he 
anthem-setting  of  "Before  Jehovah's 
Awful  Throne,”  the  aged,  crape-veiled 
women,  the  sexton— his  first  name  was 


Cephas  who  chewed  tobacco  as  he 
showed  a distinguished  stranger  to  a 
front  pew:  they  smell  again  the  odor 
of  caraway  seed,  and  they  hear  the 
horses  neighing  or  uneasy  in  the  sheds. 
N'or  are  they  consoled  for  the  loss  of 
all  these  by  a building  in  deliberate 
imitation  of  some  approved  European 
model,  with  a completely  furnished  ! 
kitchen,  sanitary  plumbing,  and  an 
oyster  parlor  for  winter  gatherings. 
The  old  meeting  house,  with  its  austere 
spire  crowned  by  a cock  or  fish,  was  a I 
symbol  of  honesty,  faith,  and  general  [ 
righteousness,  and  in  this  material  age 
it’s  a pity  to  lose  even  a symbol  in  a 
village. 


BURNED  SPIRES. 

There  is  often  good  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing iu  this  country  when  a public 
building,  city  ball,  high  school  house, 
is  destroyed  by  fire,  especially  when  the 
building  was  of  the  1800-1870  order  of 
architecture,  hideous  to  the  eye;  but 
tbe  loss  of  an  old  New  England  meet- 
ing house,  as  the  one  in  Barnstable, 
cannot  be  replaced.  As  a landmark 
this  particular  church  was  famous  on 
the  cape,  as  is  the  church  now  stand- 
ing in  West  Barnstable.  Herman  Mel- 
ville said  that  the  breath  of  the  Salem 
girls  ijas  so  sweet  that  sailors  home- 
ward bound  needed  as  they  neared  the 
coast  no  other  beacon,  no  other  light- 
house. This  ca  pc  Cod  church  was 
known  to  sailors  far  and  wide,  and  to 
some  of  them  the  spire  was  a reminder 
of  dear  ones  grieving  or  rejoicing. 

The  Barnstable  church  was  sev- 
enty-five years  old,  according  to 
report,  a respectable  age  for  a 
meeting  bouse  in  this  country, 
now  that  so  many  of  the  same  class 
have  disappeared  in  flame  and  smoke. 
Some  of  these  meeting  houses  were 
stately,  dignified,  truly  sacred  build- 
ings. as  the  old  church  at  Northampton, 
with  >ts  broad  galleries,  its  spacious 
aisles,  its  solemn  pulpit  raised  high  in 
air  to  give  the  minister  a most  advan- 
tageous start  in  his  spiritual  flight. 
Others  were  symbolical  in  their  nar- 
rowness, in  their  sour  avoidance  of  all 
that  was  comfortable  or  beautiful,  and, 
therefore,  ungodly.  There  were 
churches — some  are  still  standing— 
with  square,  box  pews  in  which  a com- 
paratively easy  chair  was  put  for  the 
accommodation  of  some  weak-fieshed 
brother  or  sister.  Were  such  pews  a 
survival  of  the  old  parlor  pew  in  Eng- 
lish churches,  the  squire’s  pew,  car- 
peted. with  a fireplace,  chairs  and 
tables?  The  simplicity,  the  bareness 


CEREMONIAL  TROUSERS. 

M.  Menard  attended  as  chief  | 
mourner  the  funeral  of  M.  Syveton,  - 
concerning  whose  death — was  it  acci- 
dent. suicide  or  murder?— still  agi- 


tates Paris.  M.  Menard,  we  are  told 
by  a Parisian  journal,  wore  at  the 
funeral  a “pantalon  de  fantaisie,”  and 
he  was  therefore  accused  of  deliberate- 
ly showing  contempt  for  the  dead. 

It  is  true  that  fancy  trousers  are  not 
usually  worn  by  the  necessarily  con- 
spicuous mourners  at  a funeral,  but 
possibly  M.  Menard  had  no  other 
street  trousers  that  were  properly 
creased  or  otherwise  irreproachable. 
We  doubt  whether  a man  of  his  posi- 
tion would  have  culled  out  fauey 
trousers  to  insult  a dead  man.  The 
French  are  a sensitive  folk.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  are  much  given  to  wearing  what 
are  known  to  us  iu  familiar  speech  as 
“lights.” 

Men  are  found  the  world  over  who 
put  on  what  they  regard  as  their  choic- 
est attire  to  pajj  tribute  to  the  de- 
parted. Thus  when  Artemus  Ward 
was  visiting  in  this  city,  he  had  an  ex- 
perience that  is  as  evidence  on  this 
point:  “A  colored  gentleman,  a total 
stranger  to  me,  asked  if  I’d  lend  him  1 
my  diamond  Brestpin  to  wear  to  a 
funeral  in  South  Boston.  I told  him 
I wouldn’t— not  a purpnss.”  Some 
choose  their  Sunday  change,  but  the 
phrase  is  vague.  When  Satan  on  a 
memorable  occasion  paid  a visit  to  his 
“snug  little  farm,  the  earth,”  he  ar- 
rayed himself  carefully. 

And  how  then  was  the  Devil  drestl 


O!  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best; 

His  jacket  was  r»a  and  his  breeches  were  blue. 
And  there  was  a hole  where  the  tail  came 
through.” 

And  we  have  been  assured  ou  high 
authority  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
is  a gentleman.  Mr.  Samuel  Huxter, 


on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was  in  full 
costume,  wore  trousers  that  cried  with 
a loud  voice,  “Come,  look  at  me!” 

Pantaloons,  it  should  be  remembered, 
have  not  always  been  in  favor,  even 
when  they  have  been  of  solemn  black. 
The  first  wearers  in  England  were 
said  to  ape  a fantastic  fashion  of  the 
French.  The  lines  in  “Hudibras” 
show  the  feeling: 

“For  os  the  French,  we  conquer’d  oncdT* 
Now.  give  us  laws  for  pantaloons.” 

They  were  defined  contemptuously  as 
a garment  consisting  of  breeches  and 
stockings  fastened  together,  and  both 
of  the  same  stuff.  Iu  October.  1812. 
au  order  was  made  by  St.  John’s  and 
Trinity  College,  that  every  young  man 

who  appeared  in  Hall  or  Chapel  in 
pantaloons,  or  trousers,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  absent.  Would  a proper 
young  Englishman  at  that  time  bare 
worn  them  at  a funeral?  It's  all  a 
matter  of  geography  and  chronology. 
Where  purple  or  white  is  the  mourn- 
ing color,  black  would  be  an  affront  to 
the  dead.  But  does  the  customary 
suit  of  solemn  black  preclude  the  don- 
ning of  fancy  trousers?  The  fancy  may 
be  chaste,  not  exuberant,  not  licentiofis. 

Loud  checks,  vertical  stripes,  might 
well  distract  the  oilier  mourners,  and 
we  have  seen  trousers  that  wbuld  make 
a corpse  sit  up.  Unfortunately  we  are 
not  informed  as  to  the  precise  fauey  of 
M.  Menard.  The  solecism  was  not 
necessarily  a matter  of  color  or  design. 


The  cut  may  have  been  peculiar,  or  the 
pantaloons  may  have  been  of  the  kind 
known  vulgarly  as  accordion,  or  they 
may  have  bagged  shockingly  at  the 
knees,  or  they  may  have  been  worn 
turned  up  during  a long  spell  of  rainy 
weather  and  then  worn  suddenly  with- 
out use  of  hot  iron  or  practical  hanger; 
hence  unsightly  marks  at  the  hem, 
puckering,  grotesque  absence  of  shape. 
But  our  impression,  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  French  character,  is  that 
M.  Menard  wore  “lights.”  We  submit 
to  the  unprejudiced  that  such  panta- 
loons arc  not  inherently  insulting.  At 
a funeral  the  ceremonial  coat,  the  so- 
briety of  the  cravat  and  the  convention- 
ality of  hat  are  matters  of  far  greater 
importance.  Of  course,  if  a man  is 
how-legged,  “lights”  accentuate  the 
human  parenthesis  and  may  provoke 
incongruous  reflection  and  remark. 


YEGGMEN’S  CANT. 


The  Herald  published  last  Sunday  an 
interesting  article  on  yeggmen.  The 
examples  of  their  peculiar  language  led 
us  to  consult  some  slang  dictionaries, 
particularly  the  “Vocabulum:  or  the 
Hogue's  Lexicon,”  compiled  by  George 
W.  Matsell,  and  published  in  New 
York  in  1859.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
some  cant  terms  have  been  retained, 
and  others  have  suffered  great  changes. 
A “peter”  is  today  a safe ; it  was  then 
a cash  box,  iron  chest,  portmanteau, 
trunk,  and  as  far  back  as  1724  thieves 
thus  referred  to  a box,  trunk,  parcel 
or  package  of  any  size.  The  yeggman 
speaks  of  “weeding  the  guy”— to 
search  a night  watchman  for  his  keys, 
but  “weeding”  was  formerly  abstract- 
ing *a  portion  of  plunder  unknown  to  a 
pal  and  then  receiving  an  equal  por- 
tion of  the  remainder.  “Guy”  in  New 
York  cant  used  to  be  the  term  for  a 
dark  lantern,  with  refei’cnce  to  our  old 
friend  Guy  Fawkes.  Do  the  various 
uses  of  “guy,”  verb  and  noun — as  “a 
wise  guy” — all  refer  to  the  sorry  hero 
of  the  gunpowder  plot?  To  the  yegg- 
men  an  officer  is  a “bull”;  to  the  New 
York  thief  a “bull”  was  merely  a loco- 
motive engine. 

“Midget  mug”  is  a little  detective. 
“Mug”  was  formerly  “a  simple  fel- 
low.” “Kick”  has  long  stood  for 
pocket;  “The  moll  stubbled  her  skin 
in  her  kick” — the  woman  held  her  purse 
in  her  pocket.  “Snitch,”  an  informer, 
was  used  years  before  the  yeggman 
was  known  by  bis  present  name.  Why 
should  he  refer  to  alcohol  as  “Dr. 
Hall”?  “Drag”  is  now  a street;  for- 
merly it  was  a cart  or  wagon,  but  iu 
London,  certainly  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  “main 
drag”  meant,  as  it  does  in  New  Eng- 
land teday,  the  main  street.  Even  yegg- 
men  have  some  respect  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  cant  language.  Would  the 
following  verse  taken  from  a touching 
ballad,  after  the  manner  of  Villon,  be 
as  an  open  safe  to  the  yeggmen?  The 
poem  is  at  least  half  a century  old. 


Oli!  where  will  be  tlie  eulls  of  the  btng 
A hundred  stretches  hence? 

The  bene  inorts,  who  sweetly  sing, 

A hundred  stretches  lienee? 

The  autunm-cacklers.  autumn  coves, 
The  jolly  blade  who  wildly  roves; 

And  where  the  buffer,  bruiser,  blowen, 
And  all  the  cops  and  beaks  so  knowing 
A hundred  stretches  hence? 


UV1- 
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A LOSS  OF  FRANKNESS. 

The  days  of  frank  and  direct  hard 
bitting  in  debate  and  in  criticism  seem 
to  be  passing.  French  legislators  may. 
use  aD  umbrella  or  a saucepan  to  drive 
home  an  economic  truth;  there  is  in- 
vective in  .court  and  occasionally  in  edi- 
torial articles,  • but  the  attack  is  gen- 
erally florid  rhetoric  in  tlie  Pickwickian 
manner.  Lawryers  still  make  what  are 
described  as  "scathing  arraignments,” 
hut  it  is  mere  rhetoric,  and  before  the 
judge’s  charge  the  contending  advo- 
cates compliment  each  other  on  their 
metaphors  and  liigli  pitched  eloquence. 
There  is  no  one  today  like  Curran  to 
say  of  a hired  spy  and  informer  that 
he  “had  been  buried  as  a man  aud  dug 
up  as  a witness.”  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
been  voluminously  abusive  in  criticism 
—as  in  “Under  the  Microscope"— but 
the  reader  forgets  tlie  point  at  Issue 
and  the  detestation  he  should  fedl  for 
the  literary  criminal  in  the  sonorous 
mar  and  the  ravishing  rhythm  of  the 


:n«i  cte  and  imaginative  sentence.  Oo'iri- 
kijii  jJS>  Pope’s  trea'lnwsnt . of  the  Grub 
crew  or  Byron’s  thrusts  in  * Don 
in.”  Mr.  Tilu (‘Iyer,  the  eminent  critic 
jo  sold  the  hook  to  bo  reviewed, 
light  brandy  and,  alter  a quart  or 
J>,  sat  down  with  -cool  hand  and  iiery 
si  pose  to  flay  the  author,  has  no  legit- 
ii ite  successor.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is 
fisted  in  England,  but  gently,  as  one 
tv  ild  roast  a loved  chicken,  not  to  a 

iftip. 

®j  'erhaps.this  close  approach  to  what 
d.iert  Schumann  called  “honey-daub- 
is  a symbol  of  the  sweet  reason- 
i eness  that  now  characterizes  art, 
it  does  not  lead  to  new  forms  in 
, The  shutting  out  of  a dramatic 
ic  in  New  York  will  not  of  itself 
rate  the  stage,  as  with  jack-screws. 

I > mild  regret  that  a painter  con- 
ies to  be  lucratively  conventional 
l<js  not  encourage  the  others  to  bold 
{ression.  It  is  true  that  a man  is  not 
uessarily  a liar  and  scoundrel  if  lie 
s not  agree  with  you  in  an  opinion 
a theory  or  a practice,  but  be  may 
1 that  be  a dangerous  foe  to  art, 
fcijiety,  or  good  government.  Men  of 
' felmeless  private  lives  and  honorable 
inultions  have  done  much  barm.  Cal- 
,<v j believed' it  his  duty  to  burn  Ser- 
tius.  There  are  holiest  persons  who 
lot  on  Mr.  Ibseu  ns  a madman  beat- 
ki.  oil  u drum,  and  they  would  banish 
■ ii  from  the  playhouse;  but  their  at- 
' frits  are  labored,  uninteresting,  and 
'(tty  are  founded  on  ignorance  of  life 
■lit. is.  "These  conditions  may  exist 
m/N'orway,  but  they  are  impossible  in 
(Rii  New  England  town,  therefore 
|}.Ys  that  represent  these  conditions 
itiij  intolerable  except,  possibly,  in  Nor- 
wliere  they  may  do  some  good": 
i jyllogism  that  reminds  one  of  Dean 
S ift’s  to  prove  that  learning  puffetb 
mi  up;  "Words  are  but  wind,  and 
ivning  is  nothing  but  words;,  ergo, 
cpning  is.  nothing  but  wind.”  Such 
[dies. do  not  debate  frankly  coneeru- 
n these  plays  as  plays. 

'o  one  wishes  a return  to  the  coarse 
ittality  that  characterized  the  dispu- 
; on  of  grave  theologians  and  classic 
iimentators  of  the  centuries  ago.  But 
Ire  is  such  a thing  as  righteous  in- 
(tivc,  and  when  it  is  employed  it 
fluid  be  simple,  direct,  unmistakable  f 
i truth  itself.  The  trouble  is  that 
ljth  today  "is  Confounded  by  many 
nil  cynicism,  and  tlic  only  cynicism 
niv  permitted  is  the  arrogant  cynicism 
o selfish  commercialism. 


REINSTATED. 

The  peacock’s  feather,  banished  for 
i jars  from  the  household  as  the  caster 
j an  evjl  spell,  is  now  the  fashion  in 
aidon  ; it  is  “the  very  latest  thing,” 
j 3 "dernier  eri,”  to  use  the  cant  of  the 
Million  column  ; it  is  used  as  trimming 
|;'  bats  and  for  dresses  ; it  is  “appreci- 
I fed”  for  fans,  muffs,  screens:  it  is 

i ijeorative  for  many  purposes.  Peacock 
' lie  is  said  to  become  dark,  fair  or  red 
lir  alike.  A Parisian  play-actress  lias 
ivented  "a  coiffure  de  bal,  consisting 
(j  a shaded  ribbon,  twisted  round  the 
flignon  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  and  J 
(ere  fastened  by  two  peacocks’  feathers 
lying  uprightly  on  the  left  side.”  This 
nament  is  described  as  “daring,  yet 
jlicate”:  but  it  should  be  worn  only 
th  a “new  and  elegant  dress,”  not 
th  a mother  hubbard,  not  with  a 
jort-skirted  walking  suit. 

['There  are  various  reasons  given  for 
fe  unpopularity  of  the  peacock.  Bar- 
olomew  (Berthelct),  a strictly  scien- 
ce person  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
rote  disagreeably  concerning  the  bird’s 
difference  toward  his  children,  or  abso- 

!te  dislike  of  them,  concerning  his  foul 
id  wrinkled  feet.  “And  be  wondereth 
the  fairness  of  his  feathers,  and 
areth  them  up,  as  it  were  a circle 
Tout  his  head,  and  then  he  looketh  to 
js  feet,  and  seeth  the  foulness  of  his 
et,  and.  like  as  he  were  ashamed,  he 
tteth  bis  feathers  fall  suddenly,  and  | 

1 the  tail  downward,  as  though  lie 
ok  no  heed  of  the  fairness  of  his 
■athers.  And  bath  a voice  of  a fiend, 
ad  of  a serpent,  pace  of  a thief.”  Yet 
tw  this  bird  adorneth  an  Italian  gar- 
■u  ! By  liis  voice  be  frightens  away 
rpents  and  all  venomous  things,  often 
'■on  man,  and  he  ascends  on  high  be-  | 


fore  the  rain.  But  why  is  ho  a.  bird  of  I 
ill  omen?  Not  merely  because,  by  pro-  } 

traded  or  unseasonable  crying,  lie  fore- 
tells the  death  of  some  one  in  the  fam- 
ily. Is  it  because,  as  the  Rabbins  say, 
that  the  devil  and  liis  associates  have 
feet  like  peacocks,  or  because  be  was 
the  only  bird  who  could  be  induced  lo 
show  Satan  the  way  into  Paradise?  Is 
it  because  the  eyes  of  the  faithless 
Argus  passed  into  the  tail  of  the  bird 
sacred  to  tlia  haughty,  splendid  and 
wronged  Juno?  ''Yet  the  god  Indras  is 
shown  in  the  Hindu  myth  as  a peacock, 
and.  some  have  thought  that  the  bird 
was  Ee up,  the  clear  and  glorious  sky; 
the  most  wise  Pythagoras  believed  him- 
self to  have  been  once  a peacock. 

There  was  a time  when,  in  many 
lands,  peacocks’  feathers  brought  bad 
luck  to  the  house.  The  maidens,  where 
such  ornaments  were  cherished,  need 
never  expect  to  marry.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a Hindu  wife  dreamed  of  a 
peacock,  it  presaged  the  birth  of  a 
handsome  son.  The  bird  itself  was  little 
used  as  a possible  household  remedy 
against  disease,  although  the  smoke  of 
its  burned  feathers  when  taken  into  the 
eyes  cures  them  of  their  redness.  Is  he 
malicious  and  spiteful?  He  can  be 
human  and  devoted,  for  one  in  Leucas 
loved  a maiden  so  much  that  when  she 
died  he  soon  thereafter  expired, 

Some  years  ago  we  advocated  the 
raising  of  herons  by  (lie  New  England 
farmers  for  the  market.  We  are  not  so 
sure  about  peacock  raising  for  food. 
Ilortensius,  the  orator,  was  the  first  to 
serve  the  bird  up  as  a dish  at  table,  at 
the  feast  given  by  him  consecrated  high 
priest,  and  M.  Ausidius  Lurco  was  the 
first  to  fat  them  for  table.  (Thank 
heaven,  there  is  some  positive  and  use- 
ful knowledge  in  this  world!)  The 
Romans  long  thought  the  bird  a great 
delicacy,  but  Horace  said  that  if  it  did 
not  bring  so  high  a price  it  would  not 
be  thought  superior  to  the  common  do- 
mestic fowl.  The  bird  became  so  cheap 
that  no  one  would  buy  the  eggs.  Hor- 
tensius  himself  was  censured  for  his  in- 
troduction. which  was  named  extrava- 
gant luxury,  not  a religious  act.  The 
peacock  was  served  at  the  tables  of  the 
great  till  tin;  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  the  favorite  dish  of 
Pope  Julius  III.,  and  he  preferred  it 
cold,  as  true  gourmets  prefer  cold  mince  i 
pie  to  hot.  In  England  they  served  it 
“in  its  pride,”  i.  e.,  with  the  tail  pro- 
jecting in  all  its  glory,  as  in  Tenny- 
son’s “Gareth  and  Lynette”  they  served 
the  peacock  in  the  damsel’s  honor. 
Diatetic  theorists  look  skew-eyed  at  the 
dish.  Robert  Burton  classed  it  with 
other  birds  having.  like  hypocrites,  a 
good  outside:  “hard,  black,  unwhole- 
some, dangerous,  melancholy  meat.” 
Paulus  Aegineta,  Galen.  Simeon  Seth, 
all  agree  that  the  flesh  is  indigestible, 
hard,  stringy.  Juvenal  is  not  encour- 
aging: “Yet  present  pains  pursue  thee, 

when  undressed  to  bathe,  and  surfeited, 
the  peacock  In  thy  maw,  hard  of  diges- 
tion. broils:  I he  consequence  is  sudden 
death,  old  age  without  a will.”  Eat 
your  peacock,  but  avoid  the  tub  for  a 
day.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a well 
established  fact  that  peacock,  roasted 
or  boiled,  may  be  kept  for  a long  time 
uncorrnpted,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  the  bird  to  flat  dwell- 
ers with  a necessarily  small  iceehest. 

The  peacock  has  been  of  invaluable 
service  to  art,  poetry  and  morals.  Think 
of  the  “Peacock  room”  ; Aubrey  Beards- 
ley's wondrous  drawing,  “The  Fruit 
Bearers.”  in  his  romance,  “Under  the 
Hill”:  Tioeffier’s  song,  “The  Peacocks.” 
The  bird,  characterized  by  Cowper  as 
self-applauding  and  a sumptuous  Phari- 
see, delighted  Gay,  Thomson,  Byron, 


the  humble  in  circumstances,  misguided  j 
dinner  givers,  who  wish  to  ape  the  rich.  | 
And  these  words  of  Thackeray  should 
be  written  on  the  wall  below  the  plum- 
age : ‘‘Think  how  much  pleasure  you 

lose,  >aiul  how  much  mischief  you  do 
with  your  absurd  grandeurs  and  liypoe- 
I risies  1 You  stuff  each  other  with  un- 
natural forced  meats,  and  entertain  each 
other  to  the  ruin  of  friendship  (let  alone 
health ) anil  the  destruction  of  hospi- 
tality and  good-fellowship  you,  who 
but  for  the  peacock's  tail  might  chatter 
away  so  much  at  your  ease,  and  he  so 
| jovial  and  happy  !” 

ru  h*f  , l ' 

MR.  WHELAN’S  CONCERT. 

Pleasing  Programme  in  Chickering  Hall 
Is  Heartily  Applauded  by  a 
Large  Audience. 


Falconer,  Clare,  Heber,  Hood.  As  for 
the  morals,  there  is  Dr.  Watts  advising 
children  against  fondness  for  gauds  and 
splurge : 

“What  if  yvc  wear  the  richest  vest  ? 

Peacocks  and  flys  art;  better  drest.” 

Their  clothes  at  least  fit  them  better. 
Think  of  the  saws  from  the  Hindu, 
“Better  a pigeon  today  than  a peacock 
tomorrow,”  to  “When  March  comes  in 
with  an  adder’s  head,  it  gees  out  with 
a peacock's'tail.” 

Bet  the  peacock's  feather  adorn,  then, 
th  ■ room,,  especially  the  dining  room  of 


iMr.  James  T.  Whelan,  pianist,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Wallace,  soprano; 
Mr.  M.  J.  Dwyer,  tenor;  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Field,  accompanist,  and  an  orchestra  led 
by  Mr.  Gustave  Strube,  gave  a concert 
in  Chickering  Hall  last  night.  There 
■was  a large  and  Interested  audience 
Mr.  Whelan  played  with  orchestral 
accompaniment  Grieg’s  concerto  In  A 
minor  and  Mendelssohn’s.  Caprlcio  Bril- 
lante  in  B minor,  and  as  solo  pieces  an 
arrangement  by  Saint-Saens  of  a gav- 
otte by  Bach,  and  Chopin’s  Fantasia 
Impromptu.  Mrs.  Wallace  sang  Micael- 
la  s air  from  "Carmen,”  German’s  “Daf- 
fodils a-Blowing,  ’ Delbrueck’s  “It  Was 
a Dream,”  and  Gomez’s  “Mia  Plccir- 
ella.”  Mr.  Dwyer  sang  “II  Mio  Tesoro  ” 
&om  Don  Giovanni,”  Schubert’s  “Du 
blst  die  Ruh,  BiebeUs  “Sweetest 
FDwer  and  Whelan’s  “Thought  of 

The  concert  gavo  great  pleasure  to  the 
audience;  there  was  hearty  applause 
and  there  were  many  recalls.  Mr 
Whelan  played  the  concerto  with 
marked  strength  and  facility,  and  his 
interpretation  of  the  other  pieces  was 
perhaps  still  more  appreciated.  Mrs, 
M allace,  who  has  a clear,  resonant 
voice,  sang  effectively,  and  Mr.  Dwyer 
also  found  favor,  although  he  was  not 
wholly  in  voice  and  was  obliged  to  ask 
the  Indulgence  of  the  audience.  Mr 
Strube  conducted  with  care  and  taste' 
“Euryanth'a  •?egan  wltil  overture  to 

VAGUE  INVITATIONS. 

The  Sybarites  used  to  invite  their 
neighbors’  wives  twelve  months  before 
to  their  entertainments  that  they 
might  have  convenient  time  to  trim 
and  adorn  themselves.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  an  old  commentator  on  this 
practice  that  dinner  invitations  should 
be  given  with  the  same  t'ime  for  prep- 
aration: “If  the  victuals  be  not  good, 
men  may  let  them  alone;  or  if  the  wine 
be  bad,  men  may  use  water;  but  for 
a weak,  impertinent,  unmannerly,  shal- 
low fellow-commoner,  there  is  no  cure ; 
he  mars  all  the  mirth  and  music.” 

A dinner  given  in  attempt  to  heal  a 
breach,  to  seal  a business  contract,  to 
pay  a social  debt,  should  be  avoided  by 
the  amateur  philosopher.  The  injured 
one  may  sulk  or  fawn.  Business  at  a 
feast  is  worse  than  the  skeleton  shown 
at  Trimaleho’s  feast.  The  dinner  to 
pay  a social  debt  is  one  to  which  guests 
are  invited  at  random,  just  as  there 
are  men  who,  anxiously  hospitable, 
throw  out  a drag  net  and  welcome  all 
that  are  therein.  The  species  of  en- 
tertainment known  popularly  as  a ban- 
quet, in  honor  of  an  economist,  poli- 
tician or  athlete,  is  in  no  way  a?  dinner. 

There  should  never  be  more  than 
eight  at  table,  and  we  agree  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Walker’s  proposition  that  six 
is  a more  desirable  number.  More  thau 
eight,  and  there  are  cliques,  privacies, 
demands  for  the  repetition  of  a jest  or 
anecdote  that  amused  the  few  near  the 
narrator.  The  elbows  must  touch  and 
thrill  with  the  electric  current  of  good 
fellowship.  One  sees  with  a pang  an 
amusing  man  beyond  hailing  distance. 
Jones  is  convulsing  his  neighbors,  W’hile 
you  are  only  too  conscious  of  the  per- 
sistent boring  of  Mr.  Auger  discussing 
the  gas  problem  as  connected  with  mu- 
nicipal government®6  Why  was  Auger 
invited?  Why  did  the  host  put  Auger 
next  you?  Why  did  the  host  ask  you 
both?  He  knows  you  do  not  like 
Auger,  and  you  begin  to  dislike  the 
host  and  he  suspicious  of  his  cook. 

A lion,  whether  liis  mane  be  glorious 
or  a little  mangy,  ruins  the  feast,  as 
in  the  fable.  Either  he  roars  constantly 
if  he  suspects  the  presence  of  minor 
lions,  or  lie  is  mum,  thinking  he  was 
invited  only  to  roar.  When  so-called 
brilliant  men  sit  down  together  the  talk 
is  almost  always  dull.  If  they  aie 
authors,  each  oue  is  afraid  that  the 


others  will  use  any  original  or  forcibly 
expressed  idea  as  copy  for  his  novel 
or  essay.  Beware  of  the  dinner  at 
which  kinsfolk  are  in  the  majority. 
YTou  hoar  the  details  of  the  accident  by 
reason  of  which  Aunt  Jane  will  limp 
for  the  rest  of  her  life;  or  there  is 
anxious  discussion  of  Cousin  Henry’s 
last  will  and  testament;  or  a story  is 
told  about  Uncle  Amos,  and  you  see 
him  doddering  and  vacuous,  with  a 
crumb  in  a venerable  whisker. 

The  list  of  proposed  guests  should  be 
sent  to  each  one  of  the  invited.  The  i 
list  of  proposed  dishes  should  also  be  j 
sent.  These  formal  invitations  are  so  j 
vague.  Better  the  explicit  request  | 
framed  by  Mr.  Walker:  “Can  you  dine  j 
with  me  tomorrow?  I shall  have  her-  I 
rings,  hashed  mutton  and  cranberry  j 
tart.  My  fishmonger  sends  me  word 
herrings  are  just  in  perfection,  and  I 
shall  have  some  delicious  mutton,  in 
bashing  which  I shall  direct  my  cook 
to  exercise  all  her  art.  I intend  the 
party  not  to  exceed  six,  and  observe, 
we  shall  sit  down  to  table  at  half-past 

7.  I am  asking  as  follows .”  Such 

an  invitation  precludes  disappointment 
and  irritation.  But  there  is  still  more 
to  be  said  on  this  point. 


LOVERS  FOR  LIFE. 

In  one  of  George  Gissing’s  novels — 
one  redolent  with  the  smell  of  fried 
fish — the  hero  declares  that  the  only 
married  couples  who  can  live  together 
happily  are  those  who  can  afford  to 
have  two  separate  establishments  under 
the  same  roof.  He  protests  against  the 
“huddlement  of  male  and  female.” 

Happiness  in  marriage  is  said  to  be 
merely  a matter  of  mutual  tact,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  it  depends  largely 
on  the  number  of  rooms  for  the  display 
of  domestic  character  and  emotion. 
Continual,  forced  propinquity  is  a 
stirrer-up  of  strife;  it  is  also  the  chief 
disillusionizer.  The  sight  of  the  loved 
one  in  some  menial  employment  or  gro- 
tesque attitude  distresses  the  young 
husband  veneered  with  refinement,  be- 
cause to  him  homely  domestic  life  is 
menial  and  grotesque.  He  would  fain 
see  his  wife  only  on  parade,  robed  be- 
comingly, ready  for  reception,  theatre 
or  discussion  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
musical  glasses.  Wooing  her,  he  was 
charmed  by  her  conversation;  married, 
he  thinks  her  a chatterer.  He  is  sur- 
prised when  a common  acquaintance 
speaks  of  her  as  a clever  woman:  “She 
has  something  to  say.”  “Toe  much,” 
is  his  suppressed  rejoinder. 

The  continual  revelation  of  poor  hu- 
man nature  with  its  infirmities  kills 
romance.  Men  and  women  are  reared, 
for  the  most  part,  in  disagreement  with 
nature,  and  they  are  slow  to  realize 
that,  if  a man  is  not  a hero  to  his  valet, 
neither  is  Eustaeia,  wedded,  always  a 
heroine  to  her  Augustus.  Undue  pro- 
pinquity brings  in  its  train  morning 
irritability,  noonday  restlessness,  the 
boredom  of  long  domestic  evenings. 
The  thoughts  have  all  been  inter- 
changed. The  solos  and  duets  have  all 
been  sung.  The  husband  regrets  that 
he  cannot  meet  his  wife  fqr  the  first 
time  and  experience  a new  emotion. 
The  Gissingians  believe  all  this. 

Now,  if  husband  and  wife  were  to 
live  apart,  in  the  city,  but  at  a consid- 
erable distance  from  each  other,  there 
would  be  inevitable  curiosity,  not 
wholly  unpleasant  jealousy,  compulsion 
of  attraction— the  fuel  for  flaming  love. 
Think  of  Augustus,  who  lias  not  seen 
his  wife  for  a week,  though  it  was  in 
his  power,  writing  to  her:  “Dear  Eu- 
staeia: May  I dine  with  you  next 

Tuesday?  Don’t  disappoint  me.  I am 
counting  the  hours.”  He  rises  early  on 
Tuesday.  His  face  at  the  office  is  as  a 
benediction.  He  gives  a cigar  to  the 
elevator  hoy.  As  the  hour  of  dinner 
approaches  he  grows  restless;  no  trolley 
car  is  fast  enough  for  him;  fearing  a 
block,  he  hails  a cab.  Eustaeia  has 
ordered  the  favorite  dishes  of  Augus- 
tus; she  is  attired  for  conquest;  there 
is  a reunion  as  of  those  long  separated 
by  an  ocean. 

Such  a wedded  life  would  make  for 
greater  independence  of  soul.  The  man 
would  he  freer,  more  alert  in  business; 
the  woman  less  weakly  dependent,  less 
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selfish.  If  there  were  children,  there 
would  be  no  conflict  of  authority  to 
open  childish  eyes,  no  harsh  words  to 
fall  on  too  receptive  ears.  Man  and 
wife  would  be  on  good  behavior,  as  in 
the  ensnaring  days  of  courtship.  At 
the  weekly  dinner — perhaps  fortnightly 
dinner  would  be  more  prudent — Augus- 
tus would  be  brilliant  and  devoted  be- 
yond the  power  of  any  rival,  and  Eu- 
stacia’s  look  would  be  more  passion- 
ately eloquent  than  the  siren’s  song. 
If  the  man  is  a humorist,  what  joy  in 
I calling  on  his  wife  at  an  unseemly  hour 
to  set  the  neighbors  agog;  to  take  her 
to  a restaurant  and  “open  wine’’  for 
her  in  the  blaze  of  publicity:  to  alight 
with  her  from  a carriage,  go  to  her 
apartment  and  leave  at  a late  hour;  to 
send  her  flowers  as  an  amorous  token; 
to  persuade  her  to  a little  supper  at  his 
own  rooms! 

But  the  Gissingians  are  not  the  in- 
ventors of  their  theory.  The  Spartan 
husband,  according  to  Plutarch,  was 
all  the  daytime  and  most  of  the  night 
with  his  companions,  “unless  he  some- 
times stole  to  see  his  wife,  being  afraid 
and  ashamed  ever  to  be  seen  by  any  of 
the  house  where  she  was.  And  here- 
unto his  young  wife  did  help  for  her 
I part— to  spy  means  and  occasions  how 
j they  might  meet  together  and  not  be 
• seen.  This  secret  meeting  in  this  sort 
did  serve  to  good  purposes.  It  con- 
tinued also  in  both  parties  a still  burn- 
ing love,  and  a new  desire  of  the  one  to 
the  other,  not  as  it  were  lukewarm,  nor 
weary.”  , J 
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LONGY  CLUB'SB 
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New  French  Chamber  Works  Are 
Introduced — Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall 
Assists  with  the  Saxophone — 
Plays  with  Proficiency. 
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who  is  interested  In  the  instrument,  for 
which  few  have  written  intelligently 
I for  they  have  cared  chiefly  for  its  bra- 
| vura  possibilities  and  have  treated  it  at. 
I they  would  treat  a clarinet.  But  such 
composers  as  d'Indy,  Debussy  and  Ca.p- 
J 1ft  recognize  the  value  of  its  mysteri- 
ous and  peculiarly  mournful  tones  and 
‘ these  experimenters  with  timbres  see  a 
future  for  the  saxophone  in  chamber 
music.  Mr.  Longy's  Lento  is  frankly  a 
show  piece  of  better  kind.  It  makes 
demands  on  the  sustained  song  and  the 
facility  of  the  player,  and  thus  it  is  ef- 
fective. 

Pieces  by  Caplet  have  been  played  at 
the  concerts  of  this  club.  The  Legende 
was  written  for  an  occasion,  and  it  is 
more  or  less  experimental  musiic.  The 
opening  is  charming;  a legendary  mood 
is  suggested,  and  then  the  mood  is 
quickly  dispelled.  The  musical  thought 
seems  needlessly  and  ineffectively  tor- 
tured. There  is  seldom  any  true  con- 
tinuity of  line  or  mood.  When  there  is 
beauty,  it  is  generally  beauty  of  color 
without  reference  to  enrichment  of  a 
line  or  the  accentuation  of  an  emotion. 
There  are  interesting  harmonic  pro- 
gressions. but  in  a work  of  this  kind  one 
has  a rig-ht  to  expect  either  beauty  of 
thought  or  some  sustained  and  persua- 
sive emotion;  Caplet’s  mu6ie  is  not  clear 
in  thought,  and  the  emotion  is  so  vague, 
so  restless,  that  instead  of  leaving  a 
definite  impression  it  irritates.  By 
beauty  of  thought  we  do  not  mean  smug 
euphony;  there  are  blasted  heaths,  deso- 
late hand  dunes,  grim  rocks,  blighted 
and  spectral  tress,  both  in  music  and  in 
nature,,  and  supreme  beauty  today 
contains  the  element  of  fantastic  or 
wild  irregularity,  as  centuries  ago  Plo- 
tinus found  the  surest  form  in  flickering 
or  leaning  or  ever-changing  tire.  In 
this  irregularity  there  must  be  some 
definite  purpose,  though  the  mood  be  as 
a summer  haze  or  as  those  nightmare 
mountains,  the  Diablerets.  Caplet's 
music  lacks  the  essential  purpose. 

The  two  pieces  served  Mrs.  Hall  ad- 
mirably. There  are  some  who  dislike 
the  saxophone,  and  to  some  the  instru- 
ment is  an  acquired  taste,  as  caviar, 
olives,  the  prose  of  Mr.  Meredith;  vet 
the  saxophone  has  sonorously  noble 
qualities,  and  after  Caplet  and  the 
others  are  through  with  their  experi- 
ments, they  may  succeed  in  varying 
chamber  music  and  yet  keeping  it  in  its 
proper  place  without  the  pretension  of 
.rivalling  an  orchestra.  Mrs.  Hall  has 
gained  greatly  in  technical  proficiency; 
in  quiet  mastery  of  tone,  in  authority  of 
song  and  bravura,  in  continuity  of 
rhythm.  Her  performance  last,  ifjght 
was  engrossing;  it  was  much  to  The 
hearer  than  the  satisfaction  of  Iris  curi- 
osity. Mrs.  Hall  in  a word  played  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a devoted  amateur 
and  the  proficiency  of  the  accustomed 
professional.  She  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded, as  were  her  colleagues, 
throughout  the  concert.  It  may  be  add- 
ed that  the  performance  throughout  the 
concert  was  of  -a  high  order  of  excel- 
lence. 

The  third  and  last  concert  will  be  on 
Thursday  evening.  March  2. 


The  Longy  Club,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Richard  J.  Hall,  saxophone;  Messrs. 
Ondricek  and  Bak,  violins;  Gletzen, 
viola;  J.  Keller,  Velio;  K.  Keller, 
double  bass;  Rettberg.  kettledrums,  and 
Schuecker,  harp,  gave  its  second  con- 
cert in  Potter  Hall  last  night.  There 
was  an  audience  of  good  size.  The 
programme  was  as  follows; 

Scstuor  for  tlute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  Vms- 

socn  and  piano D.  Lacroix 

Lento  in  O sharp  minor  for  saxophone  solo, 
two  clarinets,  bassoon,  double-bass, 

three  kettledrums  and  harp L.  Longy. 

Li  M'Tuie  for  oboe,  clarinet,  saxophone,  bas- 
soon. two  violins,  viola,  ’cello  and 

doif  t"  buss A.  Caplet 

Serenade  Xo.  12.  in  C minor,  for  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  horns  and  two  bas- 
soons  Mozart 

The  works  by  the  Frenchmen  were 
played  here  for  the  first  time;  we  are 
not  sure  about  the  Serenade.  The  late 
Charles  Mole  may  have  given  it  at  one 
of  his  concerts,  or  Mr.  Longy  may  have 
produced  it  some  time  ago;  these  sere- 
nades of  Mozart  and  of  his  period  sound 
much  alike. 

Lacroix  is  no  doubt  an  organist.  When 
a young  composer  leaves  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory he  either  plays  a church 
' organ  or  sets  music  to  some  ingeniously 
improper  operetta;  sometimes  he  dees 
both  with  marked  success.  If  Lacroix 
studied  at  the  conservatory,  he  was  not 
an  honor  man,  but  this  should  not 
prejudice  one  against  him.  The  fate 
of  the  prix  de  Rome  and  that  of  the 
college  valedictorian  is  often  sadly 
the  ame.  Lacroix's  sextet  shows  that 
no  has  studied,  for  his  tecnic  is  fluent; 
indeed,  the  music  shows  more  technic 
th.m  inspiration.  The  composer’s 
melodic  vein  is  not  licit.  Only  in  the 
secoud  movement  is  there  a truly  spon- 
taneous theme  of  old-fashioned  French 
character,  clear,  well  defined  and  with 
vr  grace  that  is  rather  elegance,  and 
this  theme  is  dangerously  near  the  con- 
ventional salon  romance  of  the  years 
just  before  Gounod  began  to  write 
songs  The  third  movement,  a fugue, 
is  deftly  made  and  it  is  not  too  long. 

I The  ingenuity  of  the  finale  may  well 
• excite  admiration.  But.  as  a whole, 

! toe  work  is  labored,  and  the  tonal  colors 
| are  neither  sufficiently  contrasted  nor 
[ always  beautiful  in  themselves.  The 
! piano,  well  played  for  the  most  part, 

I was  at  times  too  subdued. 

The  pieces  by  Longy  and  Caplet  were 
composed  especially  for  Mrs.  Hall  and 
for  i lie  display  of  the  saxophone  and 
: the  performer.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
‘ I.nng;.  wrote  the  saxophone  part  as  a 
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THE  SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL. 

The  programme  of  the  12th  public  re- 
hearsal of  the  Symphony  orchestra  this 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall  will  include 
Haydn’s  “Oxford”  symphony,  so  called 
because  it  was  played  at  the  second  of 
t’he  three  concerts  at  Oxford  when  j 
Haydn  went  there  to  receive  his  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  music,  although  the  j 
symphony  was  not  composed  for  the 
occasion;  Wagner’s  Centennial  March, 
for  which  he  received  $5000,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  certain  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, and  two  new  poems.  “Night”  and 
"Day,”  for  piano  and  orchestra,  by  Mr. 
F.  S.  Converse,  which  will  be  performed 
for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Converse  has  prefixed  lines  of 
Walt  Whitman  as  mottoes  to  the  poems. 
His  purpose  in  composition  is  to  sug- 
gest moods  rather  than  to  portray 
physical  phenomena;  the  mood  of  the 
night,  the  outlet  of  the  soul,  and  that 
of  the  full-blown  day.  the  day  of  ex- 
ertion, love  and  laughter.  Mr.  Gebhard 
will  be  the  pianist.  Mr.  Timothee  Ad- 
amowski  will  play  Wieniawski’s  con- 
certo in  D minor,  Xo.  2. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Alexander 
Gutthro  is  a misunderstood  man.  He 
chose  a few  nights  ago  to  sleep  in  the 
acb  house  in  a physician’s  back  yard, 
and  when  policem en  began  to  disturb 
liis  rest  he  assured  them  that  an  ash 
barrel  was  his  bed.  Ho  was  snug  in 
bed,  for  in  their  endeavor  to  pull  him 
out  the  policemen  were  obliged  to  break 
the  barrel.  They  could  not  believe,  in 
spite  of  his  reassuring  words,  that  he 
was  comfortable. 

Mr.  Gutthro,  in  his  cynicism,  has  not 
gone  beyond  the  philosophy  of  Diog- 
j enes,  who  slept  happily  in  his  tub;  he 
; has  not  reached  the  height  attained  by 
Grates.  For  Crates,  rich  and  of  a 
good  family,  was  one  day  in  the  theatre 
and  saw  a tragedy  by  Euripides  in 
which  a king  was  clad  in  the  rags  of 
a beggar.  Crates  rose  and  said  in  a 
i loud  Toice  that  he  was  ready  t o' give 
his  mouey  to  them  that  wished  it.  The 
I Thebans,  disliking  to  thwart  him  in  any 
way,  took  his  money,  and  Crates  be- 
came a professional  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Diogenes,  whose  tub.  how- 
ever, he  regarded  as  a superfluity.  A 
man,  said  Crates,  is  not  a snail,  not  a 
hermit  crab.  He  would  not  have  slept 
in  an  ash  barrel,  hut  outside  of  it,  with 
the  barrel,  perhaps,' us  a pillow.  Mr. 


Gutthro  lias  still  stops  to  climb. 

There  are  physicians  who  iusist  that 
many  in  winter  sleep  under  too  much 
I covering.  The  temperature  of  the  bed- 
| room  should  not  he  over  48  degrees.  They 
should  be  the  first  to  applaud  sleeping 
in  a barrel,  not  necessarily  an  ash  bar- 
rel, any  empty  barrel  will  do.  They 
could  say  with  rigorous  respect  to  truth 
that  Diogenes  of  the  tub  lived  to  be  00 
years  old,  and  some  declare  that  lie 
held  his  breath  voluntarily,  tired  of 
life;  that  Crates,  too,  lived  to  he  very 
old.  and  ended  .by  being  unwilling  to 
stretch  out  Ji is  hand  to  pick  up  food. 
Who  knows  but  that  there  will  he  an 
ash  barrel  cure  established  in  some 
convenient  suburb,  with  lecturers  ou 
the  theory,  an  appropriate  diet,  electri- 
cgl  applications?.  Sleeping  ou  ashes. 

will  not  do,  for  it  leads  to  undue 
warmth,  as  when  the  poet  Savage,  ac- 
cording to  the  memorable  description 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  sought  lodging  on  the 
ashes  of  a glass  house.  Mr.  Gutthro 
is  a pioneer,  and  lie  should  not  have 
been  run  in.  We  shall  see  him  ere 
long  the  practical  professor  at  the 
Ash  Barrel  Retreat  and  his  portrait 
will  adorn  the  circular. 

IN  ANOTHER’S  PLACE. 

A teamster  was  arrested  a day  or 
two  ago  for  obstructing  a trolley  car 
in  its  fixed  and  determined  course.  No 
doubt  the  passengers  approved  the  ar- 
rest. If  one  had  been  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  board  the  car  he  would  have  an- 
plaudod  the  teamster.  It  all  depends 
on  whether  you  are  iu  the  car  or  wish 
to  be  there. 

A teamster  often  seems  deliberately 
irritating  when  the  passenger  has  some 
real  or  fancied  reason  for  haste.  The 
slouchiness  of  his  attitude,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  his  hack,  and  his  deafness  to 
the  warning  bell  feed  the  exasperation 
of  the  delayed.  Teamsters  are  human 
beings,  even  as  the  crowded  passen- 
gers, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  at 
times  they  are  actuated  by  a spirit  of 
perversity.  One  may  say  to  himself: 
“Yes,  I’ll  get  off  the  track  when  I get 
good  and  ready.  Here  I am  with  a 
load  that  my  horses  can  hardly  pull, 
and  those  jays  wish  me  to  move  as 
though  I were  driving  a sulky.  Lot 
’em  wait  a while.  If  I can't  go  fast  I'll 
see  that  I have  company.”  Or  the 
teamster  has  a vague  feeling  of  the 
world’s  injustice ; why  should  ho  crawl 
when  others  fly?  Or  possibly  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed  in  his  medi- 
tations, routine  as  they  may  be. 

Then  there  is  the  natural  indigna- 
tion against  hulk,  whether  it  be  ani- 
mate or  inanimate.  We  know  a man, 
ordinarily  mild  mannered  in  deport- 
ment and  speech,  who  confesses  to  a 
strange  yet  irresistible  desire ; when- 
ever lie  is  in  a gallery  and  looks  down 
on  an  applauding  crowd,  especially 
when  the  crowd  is  made  up  of  highly 
respectable  men  and  women,  he  is  im- 
pelled by  some  hostile  force  within  to 
roar  dissent,  to  make  vain  gestures  of 
disapproval,  even  though  he,  too,  is 
tempted  to  applaud  orator,  playactor 
I or  singer.  The  fury  of  the  applauding 
! crowd  not  only  disconcerts,  it  vexes 
him.  though  he  must  admit  the  justice 
of  the  popular  judgment.  There  are 
men  of  another  order  of  intelligence 
who  feel  a personal  hatred  toward  ma- 
chinery of  any  sort:  not  that  the  ma- 
chine interferes  in  any  manner  with 
their  day’s  work  or  happiness,  hut  thej 
are  irritated  by  the  manifestation  of 
implacable  power.  Hence,  in  some 
quarters  inimical  feelings  toward  auto- 
mobiles, although  the  drivers  be  pru- 
dent to  the  verge  of  timidity.  Have 
you  not  seen  some  worthy  citizen  leap 
skyward  iu  his  rage  and  paw  the  air 
and  break  out  in  painfully  free  lan- 
guage, simply  because  a trolley  ear 
whizzed  by  him,  although  he  invited 
courteously  tile  motorman  to  stop.'  It 
was  not  so  much  the  enforced  delay  of 
a few  minutes— -for  street  cars  going 
in  his  direction  are  numerous:  it  was 
because  he,  a man  of  some  importance 
in  the  community,  one  “that  hath  had 
losses,”  whose  voice  is  heard  respect- 
fully in  committee  meetings,  was 
mocked  by  brute  force,  passed  by  as 
though  he  were  a grasshopper  of  the 
field.  Put  this  man  ou  the  teamster  s 


seat,  and  he  would  block  a line  of  trol- 
ley cars.  And  in  the  like  manner,  if  he 
were  the  motorman  he  would  not  oxer-  ( 
eise  the  patience  of  the  latter  in  urgiug  1 
the  teamster  to  make  way  for  him. 

INCREDIBLE  OLD  AGE.  rife 

Some  may  wonder  at  the  surging, 
gaping  crowd  in  New  York,  curious  to 
see  Hannah  Elias,  but  the  story  of  this 
uegress  and  of  the  infatuation  of  tae 
old  merchant  is  as  extraordinary  in  its 
extravagance  as  any  Arabian  tale.  It 
is  opera-bouffe,  with  a tragic  inter- 
mezzo, the  murder  of  Andrew  \ H. 
Green,  a most  prominent  and  resect- 
able citizen,  slain  through  a deplorable 
blunder  in  identification  by  a molly 
jealous  rival  of  Platt.  The  fatuity  of 
the  merchant,  his  senile  pride  iu  recol- 
lection of  the  past,  the  oriental  reck- 
lessness of  his  gift  making,  the  devo- 
tion that  many  loyal  wives  might,  envy, 
the  fetishistie  preference  for  red  in  the 
sumptuously  furnished  house,  the  in- 
credible waste  of  money  which  was 
thrown  at  every  one  that  had  commer- 
cial or  professional  relations,  the  ajmaz- 
ing  frankness  of  the  woman— these  out- 
strip the  imagination  of  the  most  (lur- 
ing French  novelist  whose  muse  is  the 
Venus  Pandemos. 

Instances  of  such  infatuation  have  ; 

. before  this  served  the  purpose  of  play- 
wright and  romancer.  The  old  sen.”.-  I 
tor  Antonio  in  “Venice  Preserved 
was  intended  by  Otway  for  a carica- 
ture of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley-Coopor, 
and  the  scenes  in  which  he  and  Aqni- 
lina  meet  impressed  Zola  so  deeply  that 
he  transferred  them  to  his  “Nana,”  but 
Aquilina  was  a Greek,  and  she  had 
inspired  the  love  of  Pierre.  Her  beau’ 
was  conspicuous  even  in  Venice.  , Shi 
was  a heroic  figure.  The  woranu  ii. 
New  York  is  a more  common  type,  so 
far  as  equipment  of  fascination  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  merchant  is  almost  suL- 
lime  in  his  foolishness,  whether  he 
were  the  pursued  or  the  pursuer. 

No  wonder  there  was  a curious 
crowd.  Such  heroines  are  seldom  to 
bo  seen.  As  for  the  merchant,  some  ’ 
will  use  his  name  to  point  a moral,  to 
show  the  dangers  that  beset  unpro- 
tected old  age.  hut  his  case  is,  in  all 
probability,  for  the  alienist  rather  than 
the  moralist. 

5 .xv.  u i £;  o r 

better  equipped. 

A farmer  dwelling  near  Evansville, 
Ind.,  had  a son  born  unto  him  on  Jan. 

is  well  to  be  precise  in  world- 
shaping dates;  and  what  was  the  sur- 
prise of  the  family  to  find  that  the  babe 
has  a rudimentary  tail,  caudal  ap- 
pendage two  inches  long,  just  at  the 
end  of  the  spinal  column,  and  appar- 
ently composed  of  cartilage.”  Thd  child 
iu  other  respects  is  normal.  Focal  phy-  1 
sicians  are  trying  to  find  a cause  for 
the  “deformity,”  which  Dr.  A.  M. 
Haydeu  regards  as  a step  backward 
toward  the  monkey  and  as  a partial 
proof  of  the  Darwinian  theory. 

“Deformity”?  Years  ago  Pliny  wrote 
with  tears  in  his  eyes:  “There  is  not 
a living  creature  except  men  and  apes 
(take  as  well  those  that  bring  forth 
their  young  alive,  as  others  that  lay 
eggs  only)  but  is  furnished  with  a tail 
for  the  necessary  use  of  their  bodies. 
There  was  a joyous  time  when;  men 
had  tails.  The  prophet  Isaiah  men- 
tions the  satyrs  as  dancing,  and  also 
as  crying  to  their  fellows;  the  satyr 
was  a human  being  when  he  was  in  liis 
liigh  estate,  and  he  had  a long  tail. 
There  is  a picture  of  one  in  Topsell  s 
Natural  History  whose  tail  ends  in  :- 
decorative  tuft.  Sylla  talked  with  one 
near  Apnolonia  and  asked  his  advice. 
In  Topsell’s  time— his  hook  appeared 
in  1607— the  satyr  became  reserved  in 
his  manners.  The  tailless  predom- 
inated, and  he,  as  tailed  and  one  of  the 
first  families,  began  to  cultivate  aristo- 
cratic aloofness;  yet  two  were  seen  in 
Saxonv  and  they  condescended  to 
speak  a few  words  to  the  rude  starers. 

We  have  searched  the  wonder  books 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  hut  there  is 
„o  mention  of  a child  then  born  with 
a tail.  There  are  accounts  of  all  kinds 
of  surprising  persons,  men  with  horns, 
heifers  with  human  faces,  enornmus 


